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LITERATURE. 

Origins of English History. By Charles 
Elton. (Quaritch.) 

This is the season for presents; and Mr. 
Elton’s work is a delightful book, which will 
be a most welcome New Year’s gift to all 
the students of the history of this country, 
whether they regard themselves as Tents or 
Celts, as Aryans or the representatives of 
races that occupied the West of Europe 
long before the first Aryan waggon had 
approached the shores of the melancholy 
ocean. The author tells us in his Introduc¬ 
tion that the work is the result of an attempt 
to re-arrange in a convenient form what is 
.known of the history of this country from 
those obscure ages which preceded the Roman 
invasions to the time when the English 
accepted the Christian religion and the 
civilising influences of the Church. In my 
opinion, he has eminently succeeded; and 
the work, with all its varied information and 
wealth of references to works of importance 
on all kinds of questions bearing on the 
history and ethnology of this country, will 
be fonnd a most useful and valuable volume. 
It is divided into twelve chapters, of which 
the first introduces the objects of the work, 
and touches on prehistoric Britain ; but tne 
reader soon finds himself in the midst of the 
problems of ancient geography, and especially 
accompanying the learned and intrepid 
Pytheas, of the fragments of whose diary 
Mr. Elton has made a very serious and 
vindicating study, which takes up most of 
the second chapter alRO. In the third chapter 
he shows how the account given by Pytheas 
to the reading public of the Greek world 
developed a demand for, and a supply of, 
romances about Britain and the North of 
Europe, and how these romances at length 
created scepticism as to all travellers’ 
stories, and filled the Greek mind with 
a difficulty in distinguishing between truth 
and fiction in geography. The next chapter 
recapitulates the foregoing ones, and brings 
the reader more closely into contact with 
the Celts. Then follows a chapter on 
the Gauls in Britain; the sixth is en¬ 
titled Celts and non-Celtic Tribes; and 
the next follows up the same subject into 
the domain of pre-Celtic ethnology. It 
treats, among other things, of the Pictish 
succession, and is, perhaps, altogether the 
most interesting part of the book. The 
eighth is devoted to customs of inheritance 
and family religion, dealing in part with a 
subject which Mr. Elton has long since made 
his own, as many of the readers of the 
Acaoexv will at once perceive; but, for the 


sake of those who are not acquainted with 
the author’s previous works, I may state that 
he has written on the Tenures of Kent, on 
the Law of Commons and Waste Lands, and 
on the Law of Copyholds and Customary 
Tenures of Land. The result, so far as the 
present work is concerned, is that he has, 
owing to his complete grasp of this difficult 
and intricate subject, treated it in so luoid a 
manner as to make it easily intelligible to an 
outsider. The ninth chapter is devoted to 
the Britons of the Interior, and the succeed¬ 
ing one to their religion and that of the Celts 
generally. The eleventh is on the Roman Pro¬ 
vince in Britain, and the last on the English 
Conquest. These cover altogether 415 pages, 
and then we have twenty-five pages of extracts 
from ancient authors, showing the extent of 
their knowledge of the geography of Northern 
and Western Europe. To this is appended an 
exceedingly handy chronological list of Greek 
and Latin writers to which references have 
been made in the work, amounting to more 
than 130 separate articles. Then comes the 
Index, but not the end of the book, for the 
volume closes with ten most interesting maps, 
which are copies of the following old ones :— 
(l) Spain, from the Latin Ptolemy printed at 
Rome in 1478; (2) The World of the Ancients, 
from the same; (3) Eastern Europe, from the 
Latin Ptolemy printed atStrassburg in 1525 ; 
(4) Northern Europe, from the Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus of Olaus Magnus 
printed at Basel in 1567 ; (5) Gaul, from the 
Latin Ptolemy of 1478; (6) The British 
Isles, from the same; (7) South-eastern 
■Britain, from the Tabula Peutingeriana; 

(8) Germany, from the Latin Ptolemy of 1478; 

(9) The Isle of Thanet, from Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, edition of 1655-73; (10) The 
British Isles, from the Latin Ptolemy of 
1525. 

It will be seen that we have very little 
space left to go into details, and that is all 
the more difficult to do to the reader’s advan¬ 
tage on account of the great variety of matter 
in the book. Among other things, it may 
be mentioned that an investigation like that 
to which Mr. Elton has devoted himself in this 
work must, to a great extent, be based on the 
results of Celtic philology : but, as the study 
of Celtic in the scientific sense is a com¬ 
paratively new one, present results every now 
and then have to give way to more exact 
ones. Mr. Elton has neglected no aid which 
Celtic philology could supply; but possibly 
he may be charged with having too recklessly 
accepted theories, though I, at least, cannot be 
severe on him, as the linguistic theories most 
likely to require material revision or abandon¬ 
ment come from a book of my own. Taking 
this, however, into account in all its bearings, 

I do not see that his main arguments would 
be much affected by it; and the author is not 
a man to think that he has produced a perfect 
work which future research is not likely to go 
beyond, but rather to aim at making a work 
which should prove a contribution to our 
knowledge and a help to further study. This 
he most certainly has succeeded in doing. 

As to the religion of the insular Celts, he 
seems to be perfectly right in regarding the 
fairies of Wales as the Celtic pantheon 
degraded; and to the many interesting remarks 
he has on Nudd, the Welsh equivalent of the 


Irish Nuadha and of the Nodens of the 
temple at Lydney Park, in Gloucestershire, I 
would add one which seems to connect him 
with Llyr or Lludd. Now Llyr is the Welsh 
for Lir—as the word is written in Irish; in 
both languages it seems to mean the sea, and 
is the name which appears in English as Shak- 
spere’s Lear, father of Cordelia. The latter 
is usually in Welsh a daughter of Llyr ; but 
the oldest allusion to her in the Black Book 
of Carmarthen, a MS. of the twelfth century, 
makes her faiher’s name Lludd, or, as it is 
there written, Lud, which is not to be sup¬ 
posed a mistake for Llyr or for Nudd ; for it 
is required to rhyme with the latter, there 
written Nud. But how the attributes of 
Llyr or Lludd were differentiated from those 
of Nudd, who was also god of the sea, nobody 
knows ; and it is remarkable .that, while the 
latter is called in Irish Nuadha Airgetlamh, 
or Nuadha of the Silver Hand, as to whioh hand 
there is a very curious story in Irish literature, 
Cordelia is called Creidylat, daughter of Llud 
Llaw Ereint, where Haw ereint means exactly 
the same thing as the Irish epithet of 
Nuadha, and may be rendered literally manus 
argenteae. No account has ever been given 
of the meaning of either Nudd or Lludd ; and 
the epithet referred to suggests that Lludd 
Llaw Ereint is an early corruption of Nudd 
Llaw Ereint, which in its N and LI would 
violate the alliteration usual in such cases. 
If so, it would follow not only that Lludd 
and King Lud are later editions of Nudd, but 
that the attributes of Nudd and Llyr were 
originally the same, or, in other words, that 
those were names of one and the same sea- 
god, or of the sea itself. But this and the 
other questions connected with it would 
require a volume, so I shall stop here. 

In the same chapter (x.) Mr. Elton brings 
the Irish account of “ The Isle of the Blest,” 
or the Plain of Pleasure, into its proper con¬ 
nexion with the rest of Celtic mythology. I 
may mention that there can be no mistake as 
to its being the Elysium of the dead, and that 
going into it meant nothing less than death 
to ordinary mortals; it was only by special 
favour that a mortal might enter it otherwise. 
This, I think, is proved by a passage in the 
story called the Sick-bed of Cuchulainn in the 
Book of the Dun: it is to be found at pp. 43-50 
of the facsimile, and was edited by Mr. O’Curry 
in the Atlantis for July 1858. The hero, 
Cuchulainn, had been invited to go.to this 
strange country by Liban, one of its lady 
dwellers, but before going himself he asks 
that Loig, his charioteer, might be allowed to 
accompany her to Bee what that land was like 
and to return to describe it to him. Mr. 
O’Curry does not Beem to have quite seen the 
force of the words, which appear to give the 
following sense :— 

“ Liban then comes up to L6ig and seizes him 
by the shoulder. ‘ Thou wilt not, O Loig,’ 
said she, ‘ proceed to-day in life unless a woman 
protect thee.’ ‘ That is not exactly what we 
have been most used to up to this time, to be 
defended by women,’ said Loig. ' Alas, and 
ever alas, that it is not Cuchulainn that is in 
thy form this moment,’ said Liban. ‘ it were 
well with me were it he that were in it,’ said 
Loig. They proceeded then until they reached 
the side of the island, where tbey saw the 
bronze skiff waiting for them. They then step 
into the ship and land on tne island; they go 
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to the door of a house, when they see a man 
coming towards them,” &c. 

Nobody can help seeing the striking similarity 
between this and Charon’s ferry, though the 
difference is sufficiently great to forbid us 
thinking that the Celts borrowed in this in¬ 
stance from the nations of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Elton believes that the Celts found 
more than one race in possession of this 
country when they first came here; the later 
of the two non-Celtic races he would call 
Finnish. I had also once thought the non- 
Celtic inhabitants were Finnish, but gave up 
that view on account of the absence of all 
historical reference to them in the West of 
Europe; but the author finds a fresh argument 
of considerable force for their former presence 
over a great part of the West in the rights of 
inheritance of the youngest child, which he 
discusses with great ability and clearness in 
the eighth chapter. 

I have here and there noticed a misprint 
and an occasional slip, like that about Ogams 
in North Wales (p. 335); there is in fact 
only one Ogam inscription extant in North 
Wales. Lastly, I may say that I would go 
even farther than Mr. Elton in the non- 
historical character he ascribes to Arthur, 
but I cannot agree with him in regarding 
Cunedda in the same light. How this 
suggested itself to him will appear from the 
following passage (p. 278), where he says:— 

“ Edeyrn son of Nndd was the child of a 
god of darkness . . .; but he also appears 
in Welsh history as an ancestor of the King 
Cunedda, as a Knight of the Hound Table, as 
a bard who became a hermit, and as a holy 
person to whom a chapel at Holyhead was 
dedicated.” 

The fact, however, is that here two sets of 
names have been confounded—viz., those 
compounded with tegim, a prince, which gets 
reduced to teym and mutated into deyrn, as 
in Catotigirn-i, later Catteyrn, Cuno -tigirn-, 
Cyn-deyrn, and the like; and, on the other 
hand, the Latin name Aeternus, of which 
old inscriptions in Wales give the geni¬ 
tives Eterni, Ettemi, and Etemali. The 
Nennian Genealogies distinguish the two. 
Cunedda’s father is there called Aetern, 
his grandfather Patera (that is Paternus), 
and his father Tacit (that is Tacitus) ; while 
a son of Cunedda is called Etern—the family 
was par excellence a Christian one, and many 
Biblical names were used by others of its 
members. The names of the other class in 
these genealogies are Ritigirn, Cattegirn, and 
Outigir[n], which become later respectively 
Rhydeyrn, Catteyrn, and Eudeyrn—the last 
would seem to have survived as Edeyrn. On 
the other hand, false etymology has led to 
Etern, which is now Edern, being sometimes 
written Edeyrn; but it has not been able to 
touch the pronunciation,all theformerset being 
accented Rhydeyrn, Cattdyrn, Cyndeyrn, and 
so on; while the latter is Edern as in the 
places called after the saint of that name, 
such as Llanedern. in Lleyn, and Bodedern, 
near Holyhead. It would, however, be un¬ 
reasonable to expect everybody to be conver¬ 
sant with the subtleties of Welsh phonology; 
and Mr. Elton may console himself with the 
fact that the same error has lately been com¬ 
mitted by one of the very first philologists 
in Europe. I allude to Prof. Ascoli’s remarks 


on Welsh names of the tegim group in a 
letter which I have before me, owing to the 
author’s kindness, in an extract from the 
Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Olassica, 
p. 40. 

But these and the like are minor matters 
which do not perceptibly diminish the great 
usefulness and value of Mr. Elton’s book, 
which must have cost him many years of 
hard reading. I am far from competent to 
give an opinion on many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in the volume ; but it is my belief that 
it will prove to be the most important work 
of its kind which has appeared in this 
country for many years. The style is attract¬ 
ive, and the whole appearance of the book 
bespeaks its having been got up regardless of 
expense. John Rhys. 


An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. Magnus’s project of an “ Education 
Library ” starts hopefully. The present 
volume is the first of a series intended to 
meet the wants of that daily increasing class 
of teachers who desire to know something 
of the history, literature, and philosophy of 
their profession. No movement of our time 
is likely to prove more valuable in its ultimate 
effect than that of which the appearance of 
thi3 series is in part the symbol and in part 
the result The Universities of Cambridge 
and of London have instituted examinations 
intended to encourage the systematic study 
of the principles of education. Skilled 
teachers everywhere are discovering that, both 
for themselves and their assistants, enthusiasm 
and scholarship alone make a very insufficient 
professional equipment; and that, with what¬ 
ever natural gifts a schoolmaster be endowed, 
he will be all the better for supplementing 
them with some knowledge of the aims and 
experiments of famous teachers, and with 
a careful study of the best things which 
have been written on educational methods. 
Perhaps the great danger to be feared in 
connexion with the publication of a series 
like this is the too rapid multiplication of 
treatises to meet an immediate demand. If we 
are ever to have a real educational literature 
at all comparable in philosophic insight and 
practical usefulness to that of Germany and 
France, it must have time to grow, and 
should be the slow product of improved 
study and experience. It cannot be manu¬ 
factured to order or all at once; and we 
may hope, therefore, that the conductors 
of the “ Education Library ” will not r hasten 
to complete their work, but will oflly add 
to their series, from time to time,' works 
of real value—the mature conclusions of the 
best minds which have been directed to the 
subject. There is a yet greater evil incident 
to the publication of a “ series,” which one 
may hope will be avoided in the present case. 
We have of late become familiar with the 
aspect of “ sets,” in uniform size and binding, 
of literary biographies, of scientific treatises, 
of monographs on great artists and phil¬ 
osophers. Thus it happens that Milton and 
Defoe, Raffaelle and Meissonier, Dryden and 
Hawthorne, are discussed with exactly the 
same fullness of detail and in books of the 


same size. It is inevitable that great matters 
should often be dealt with too briefly, and 
that small matters should be amplified, in 
order to meet the exigencies of this mode of 
publication. The plan is obviously destruc¬ 
tive of all sense of literary proportion in the 
reader’s mind, and is calculated seriously to 
mislead students, especially the young, as to 
the true rank of the immortals, and the rela¬ 
tive merits of the contributions they have 
made to the world’s work. It is to be wished 
that when Mr. Magnus is fortunate enough 
to get material for a really great book he 
will have the courage to publish it; and that 
when—as must often happen—the subject, 
though important, is narrow and special, and 
the thought meagre, he will have the still 
greater courage to add to his series a little 
volume whose size shall correspond fairly to 
its worth. 

Having thus relieved myself by a protest 
against the application to the teacher's 
library of that Procrustean process of pub¬ 
lication which has sdready wrought such 
manifest mischief in the departments of 
literature and art, it is pleasanter to say of 
Mr. Browning’s volume that it forms a 
fitting introduction to the whole series, and an 
admirable carte du pays for the student of 
educational methods and theories. In soma 
cases—notably in those of Comenius, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Pestalozzi—his sketch, while 
sufficing to give a just general impression, 
will serve mainly to stimulate the appetite for 
fuller knowledge and for an acquaintance with 
the works of the author himself. In others, 
as in the chapters on Greek and Roman 
theories of education and on the methods of 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, Mr. Browning’s 
full and careful summary includes most of 
the facts which have any practical value for 
the uses of the modern teacher. The descrip¬ 
tion in the first chapter of the ideal of early 
training which prevailed among the Greeks is 
particularly vigorous ; and the account in the 
second chapter of the opinions of Oato, of 
Cicero, and especially of Quintilian, is not 
less distinguished by insight and by fairness. 
The classification of later writers and thinkers 
as humanists, realists, and naturalists, though 
convenient, will appear to many readers to be 
somewhat arbitrary, and would probably have 
been disavowed by the writers themselves. 
There are enough of common elements in the 
schemes of Comenius and of Montaigne, of 
Sturm and of Locke, to make it dangerous to 
separate them, by lines too sharply defined, 
into distinct classes. What Mr. Browning 
says of Montaigne is to some extent true of 
every educational reformer. “ He naturally 
emphasises the side of education which in his 
own day was much neglected.” But this does 
not at all imply that the special truths which 
a given writer does not emphasise are there¬ 
fore by him disregarded. Nevertheless, the 
broad distinction is sufficiently marked to 
justify this rough classification for practical 
purposes. John Sturm, for example, of whom 
Mr. Browning gives a lucid account, and to 
whom he ascribes a large share of influence in 
determining the course so long pursued at 
Eton and at English grammar schools, fully 
deserves the title of “ humanistic,” if by it is 
meant that his whole scheme was designed 
to teach the “ humanities,” and that he 
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recognised no other form of mental cultivation 
than language. It is especially interesting to 
thoie who desire to recognise the claims of 
other subjects, and to take a wider view of 
what is possible and desirable in a school, to 
retd Mr. Browning’s estimate of the worth of 
this traditional discipline. Be quotes with 
approval Locke’s warning against the making 
of Latin themes and declamations, and 
especially of verses:—■ 

“ If anyone will think poetry a desirable quality 
in hit son, and that the study of it would raise 
his fancy and parts, he must needs yet confess 
that to that end reading the excellent Greek 
snd Roman poets is of more use than making 
bad verses of his own in a language that ia not 
his own. And he whose design it is to excel in 
.English poetry would not, I gnese, think the 
way to it would be to make his first essays in 
Latin verses.” 

To this Mr. Browning adds the result of his 
own large and special experience:— 

“ No seriously beneficial change in our public 
school education can be looked for, unless the 
worship of this idol is once for all abolished.” 

It would be easy to give reasons for differ¬ 
ing here and therefrom Mr. Browning’s judg- 
mtnts. Those who value Ascham’s Schole- 
rntter, not only for its practical suggestions, 
but also for the striking picture it gives of 
the intellectual and scholastic life of the 
Elizabethan age, may be disappointed to find 
his work dismissed so summarily ; and others 
might desire a fuller recognition of the work 
of Frobel and of Jacotot. But there can be 
no doubt that, in the main, Mr. Browning has 
hit the essential meaning and spirit of the 
work done by each of the great educational 
reformers, and that he has shown much skill 
in describing it. He is the master of a very 
dear, concise style, free from rhetorical orna¬ 
ment, but full of life and interest; and he 
has the art of conveying, in neat, preg¬ 
nant aphorisms, the characteristic dogmas of 
the v&rioos writers of whom he gives an 
account. E.g. — 

“The child must learn to distinguish knowing 
from thinking or believing ”— Kant. 

“ At home one can learn only what is taught 
himself, at school oven what is taught otheis ” 
—Quintilian. 

“Give no rules until you have given the 
matter, the author, and the language. Rulee 
without matter confuse the-understanding”— 
Bntieh. 

“Ask much, retain what you are told, teaoh 
what you have retained. A man who teaches 
another teaches himself ”■— Gotntntui. 

" ’Tia not a soul, ’tis not a body, that we are 
training up, but a man, and we ought not to 
divide him ”— Montaigne. 

“ The greater part of the errors of mankind 
arise rather from reasoning on false principles 
than from reasoning badly on the principles 
which they adopt ”— Arnauld. 

“There are three forces which educate a 
man—nature, men, and things; of these, only 
the second ia in our power ”— Rousseau. 

To these extracts, which will serve to indi¬ 
cate the range of suggestion and speculation 
traversed in the book, I add some shrewd and 
characteristic sentences in which Mr. Brown¬ 
ing appears to me to have estimated very 
happily the character of Rousseau’s influence 
and the value of his work - 
“The effect of Voltaire and Rousseau upon 


the Revolution was very different. Voltaire, by 
nature a benevolent man, ever ready to saen. 
fice himself in the defence of innocence or 
weakness, spent his energies in destructive 
oriticism, and ha* obtained the reputation of a 
oold heartlesaness which he little deserved. 
Rousseau, weak, sentimental, god selfish, 
poured out in his writings that universal phil¬ 
anthropy, that love for the human race, which 
he never showed in any notion of his life. 
Thus his influence was much deeper and has 
been more lasting than that of Voltaire. 
Emile is not a constructive book. It is 
difficult to extract from it a definite theory of 
education; but its insight into the sorrows of 
ohildhood and the shortcomings of the age, the 
enthusiasm which glows in its pages, the beauty 
of its flowing style, have been most ^stimulating 
to thought on educational subjects.” 

J. G. Fitch. 


“ ENGLISH MEN OP LETTEB8.” 

Be Quincey. By David Masson. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

It is to the honour of the author that this 
volume fails to give entire satisfaction to the 
reader. The materials for an impressive bio¬ 
graphy are not to be found in the life of a 
man whose early education and after-career 
were wholly desultory—if, indeed, even the 
term desultory can properly be applied to a 
life in which it is seldom possible to trace 
the signs of any actuating purpose at all. 
But Prof. Masson had personal relations 
with De Quincey, and is too true to the old 
ties to see fully the ruin of his life. How¬ 
ever, our author gives us in small compass 
what is regarded as known of De Quincey, 
adding something from his personal recol¬ 
lections, but mainly relying on Mr. Page’s 
Life and the autobiographical statements of 
De Quincey himself. To the latter, indeed, 
Prof. Masson's affectionate loyalty gives more 
weight than they seem to deserve, though he 
is himself somewhat perplexed by “ the 
mingling of Dichtung with Wahrheit.” But 
how can we trust De Quincey’s assertions, if 
otherwise unsupported, when we find him 
in mature life gravely printing and publish¬ 
ing a statement that, when between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, he “ speedily 
acquired a special facility in speaking and 
writing Greek”? It is possible, though im¬ 
probable, that he could write something 
which he was pleased to suppose was Greek, 
but it is certain enough that he could not 
speak even that. Where was he to find 
interlocutors? No8 at the Bath Grammar 
School; though there, as he tells us, he was 
not put into the highest class because he was 
backward in Greek. Again, his statements 
about his doses of opium require a very 
robust faith; if, however, they are to be 
accepted, they explain where his money 
went, and how it came about that he kept 
his wife first, and afterwards his young 
children, living in great penury, though he 
was the eldest surviving son of a father who 
left a clear £1,600 a-year. He says of him¬ 
self that he consumed from 8,000 to 12,000 
drops of laudanum per diem—that is, from 16f 
to 25 ounces, which, at one shilling per 
ounce, would cost from rather over £300 to 
nearly £460 a-year. Further, since laudanum 
is opium dissolved in proof spirit, he would at 


this rate be drinking from two-thirds of a 
bottle to a whole bottle of proof spirit daily 
—a monstrous dose in itself, apart from the 
opium taken with it. Whether we accept or 
reject De Quincey’s story, what becomes of 
his reputation ? 

Prof. Masson devotes a third of his book to 
an estimate of De Quincey’s literary merits, 
giving him the praise which is undeniably 
his due for the universality of his interest in 
all things human, resulting in encyclopaedia 
information on most diverse subjects; and 
aiso, of course, for his siyie. Indeed, fo 
unflagging vivacity and lucid directness of 
meaning, perhaps the last qualities to have 
been expected under the circumstances, this 
opium-drunkard is unsurpassed. His “ skilful 
use of Latinisms and other neologisms'’ 
is also defended with vigour and success by 
Prof. Masson. But only warm partisans of 
De Quincey will tolerate the forced affectation 
of humour which would “take Josephus by 
the button and address him as * Joe ’ through 
a whole article.” There is no “profanity’ 
in it, but it is painfully suggestive of the 
least happy style of Dickens. 

Passing from the style to the matter and 
substantial value of De Quincey’s work, we 
find that he left, says Prof. Masson, “ about 
150 magazine articles.” He had dreams of 
writing a great philosophical work, a History 
of England, and a treatise on political 
economy; the two latter, at least, he was 
well qualified to achieve successfully; more¬ 
over, he had private means which ought to have 
secured the necessary leisure, and he lived 
more than seventy-four years; but the 
works were never produced, owing to that 
absence of moral force which. Prof. Masson 
recognises even in what he did write. The 
Professor contrasts him in this respect with 
Carlyle, and accepts his own description of 
himself as “ in a special sense a purely 
intellectual creature.” But why is a man 
besotted with opium to be more highly 
esteemed than another besotted with alcohol? 
and can a sot be a purely intellectual creature P 

To be compared with Carlyle on the ground 
of moral force would be hard on men of much 
more “grit” than De Quincey. But let us 
compare him with Johu Stuart Mill, who 
is also mentioned by Prof. Masson. In Mill 
we have a man distinctly not of genius, but 
of great moral vigour, whose life was organ¬ 
ised by relation to a definite purpose. In 
the result his work has made a visible mark; 
his books are of authority, and form an 
essential part of the studies of the statesman, 
the philosophical speculator, and the man 
of science. De Quincey as certainly had 
genius of a high order, backed by great 
knowledge and an unusually good memory, and 
the happiest power of clothing his thoughts 
in language at once interesting and intelli¬ 
gible, and in every way charming. Yet Prof. 
Masson tells us that in Edinburgh probably 
but one soul in 2,000 knows that he is 
buried or even that he lived there; while, of 
the select 100 who are acquainted with too 
fact, ninety-nine are indifferent to it. In 
other words, the man of genius is fast being 
forgotten, and his friend is not only sorry, 
but surprised. 

But the reader will note Prof. Masson s 
allusion to the “ hurry of magazine writing,” 
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and the remark previously referred to, that 
“De Quincey may be described in an off¬ 
hand manner as the author of 150 magazine 
articles ” “ any one of which will ‘ well repay 
ernsal.’ ” By help of the light thus gained 
e will perceive the reason why genius, accom¬ 
panied by many favourable circumstances, 
resulted in thiB case in producing so little 
work that is likely to survive. Magazine 
articles afford valuable means of discussing 
new views of difficult questions; but, where 
the question is really difficult, it will perhaps 
always be impossible, under the conditions of 
magazine writing, to present views of any 
value in a form that shall not be somewhat 
unsatisfactory, though it may adequately fulfil 
the purpose of stimulating discussion. But, 
when once the interest of newness is gone, an 
article of this kind must soon be forgotten; 
for, while the butterfly reader will be deterred 
by the subject, the student in the next genera¬ 
tion will find it superseded by more compre¬ 
hensive and systematic works. This is the 
fate that his moral feebleness has brought 
upon De Quincey. If untimely death or the 
struggle for a livelihood had rendered his life 
and genius thus ineffectual, we should have 
been sorry for him and for ourselves alike; but 
chagrin and even anger will mingle with 
sorrow when we find that his splendid powers 
were thwarted by his shameful servitude to 
opium. Robebt L. Leighton. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 
Fobtxbed by the fate of Burns, of Byron, of 
Leopardi, and of many other sweet singers, a 
theory sprang up that the best bards die 
young; that forty is a fatal Rubicon they 
cannot overstep. But this opinion has been 
thoroughly falsified by the long lives and 
undiminished powers of the greatest and most 
truly representative poets of the present era. 
The threescore years and ten allotted as the 
limits of human life have already been attained 
by Victor Hugo, by Mr. Tennyson, and by 
Mr. Browning; and yet they are still pro¬ 
ducing work of the highest and most 
characteristic type, as if they had passed 
through the Fountain of Jouvence. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of the most deservedly 
popular of Transatlantic writers, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he is laden with 
a similar weight of years, has quite recently 
presented the public with a volume of verse 
which in every respect equals, if it do not, 
indeed, surpass, his former productions. “ My 
Aviary," in this last publication —The Iron 
Gate and other Poems —is not only in its 
author’s most spontaneous vein, but embodies 
some of his happiest imagery ; the stanza 
telling how the dying gull 

"Sees his oomradea high above him flying 

To seek their neats among the island reeds,” 

while he lonely bleeds to death upon the 
crimsoning waters, contains thought deep 
enough for tears. As choice a specimen of 
the veteran author’s more characteristic 
manner, and less admirable only because it 
belongs to a lower note in the diapason 
of song, is the charming “ modernised 
version ” of “ The Archbishop and Gil 
Bias ”—a poem that in these volumes has, for 
some reason, been relegated to another section 


than that in which it originally appeared. 
The very cordial reception which The Iron 
Gate met with in Europe has possibly 
induced Dr. Holmes to issue this present 
collection of his Poetical Works here. 
Although upwards of half-a-century has 
elapsed between the dates of the first and 
last poems in this collection, no reader will be 
able to detect any sign that the author’s is 
the “worn-out lyre” he bewails, for his 
latest lyrics are as sharp and clear and as 
polished as was the first stirring poem of his 
very first volume—his brilliant and patriotic 
“ Old Ironsides.” 

To criticise a complete collection of Dr. 
Holmes’s poetry at this late date would be a 
somewhat invidious duty, for the public has 
long since passed its own judgment. Many 
of his pieces, especially his sparkling vers de 
soeiete , are literally “ household words ” to 
every reader and reciter of the English 
language. “ The Last Leaf,” “ My Aunt,” 
“ The Comet,” “ The Treadmill Song,” “ The 
Stethoscope Song,” “The Mysterious Visitor,” 
and a long list of other pieces are as well 
known as the best of Hood's humorous verse. 
Of course these are not Dr. Holmes’s best 
productions, but they are the most popular. 
Far better, and yet not nearly so widely 
known, because they only appeal to a more 
limited class, are those naive and sweet lines 
entitled “ The Last Reader,” running thus: 

“ I sometimes sit beneath a tree. 

And read my own sweet songs, 

Though nanght they may to others be 
Each hnmble line prolongs 
A tone that might have passed away 
But for that scarce remembered lay. 

“ I keep them like a look or leaf 
That some dear girl has given ; 

Frail record of an hour, as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven, 

But spreading purple twilight still 
High over Memory’s shadowed hill. 

“ They lie upon my pathway bleak, 

Those flowers that once ran wild, 

As on a father’s careworn oheek 
The ringlets of his child ; 

The golden mingling with the gray. 

And stealing half its snows away. 

“ What care I though the dust is spread 
Around these yellow leaves. 

Or o'er them his sarcastic thread 
Oblivion's insect weaves ? 

Though weeds are tangled on the stream, 

It still reflects my morning's beam. 

* • * • * 

“ It may be that my scanty ore 
Long years have washed away, 

And where were golden sands before 
Is naught but common clay ; 

Still something sparkles in the sun 
For memory to look baok upon. . . ." 

These lines are so simple that they are likely 
to be overlooked amid the immense quantity 
of verse their author has poured forth; but 
for us they have an irresistible charm, and 
often, after having rioted amid the gorgeous 
poesy of the present era, we have turned back 
to this little lyric of Dr. Holmes’s youthful 
days with renewed gratification. The chief 
drawback to Dr. Holmes’s poetry, not to 
his popularity, is the excessive number 
of pieces he has thrown off about events 
of temporary interest, in this respect his 
many years of labour being against him. 
The reader can relish one or two brightly 
worded “ occasional ’’ pieces on the anniver¬ 
sary of a national event, but the most 


catholic appetite is cloyed by an accumula¬ 
tion of fifty years’ industrious manufacture of 
odes, lyrics, and ballads on the Receptions of 
Grand Dukes and Banquets to Foreign Ambas¬ 
sadors. Still it must be confessed that all 
these fugitive pieoes are so neatly rhymed, so 
appropriate to the events they commemorate, 
and so besprinkled with pretty conceits that, 
were one called upon to exclude the less 
worthy, it would be difficult to know where 
to commence the work of excision. On 
well-worn themes Dr. Holmes, though say¬ 
ing little, perchance, but has been said a 
hundred times before, always contrives to 
fashion the trite into something that looks, 
even if it be not, new. Here is a threadbare 
toast, for instance, for the “ Meeting of the 
Burns Club,” freshly told: 

“ Thus while within the banquet glows. 
Without, the wild winds whistle. 

We drink a triple health—the Bose, 

The Shamrock, and the Thistle ! 

Their blended hues shall never fade 
Till War has hushed his cannon— 
Close-twined as ooean currents braid 
The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon ! ” 
And, again, surely the “ mute inglorious 
Miltons,” though often told of, lose nothing 
in Dr. Holmes’s retelling of their fate; his 
“ Alas for those that never sing. 

But die with all their muiic in them,” 
is at least as good as any other lament for 
the forlorn state of “ The Voiceless.” 

The general reader, of course, admires Dr. 
Holmes for his humour and satire, and not 
for his sentiment; and it must be confessed 
that in these popular forms of verse he is 
nearly unique. His satire is always tempered 
with kindness, is never personal nor spiteful, 
and probably never annoyed a single person— 
in that respect being almost unparalleled in 
the history of satiric verse. His muse is 
somewhat old-fashioned at times, especially in 
his earlier volumes, not being altogether un¬ 
conscious of Collins and his followers. Over¬ 
flowing with a most copious supply of meta¬ 
phor and simile, Dr. Holmes has no need 
to reproduce the thoughts of others, nor to 
dress up the trite tropes of bygone bards in 
new rhymes. Yet occasionally some of his 
earlier half-sportive, half-pathetic pieces re¬ 
mind the reader of Praed—his “ Grisette,” 
for instance, not being quite unsuggestive of 
the English poet's “Josephine,” while his“ Star 
and the Water Lily ” coincides in thought 
with “The Blind Girl’s Song” in Bulwer’s 
Last Pays of Pompeii. But such resem¬ 
blances are few—fewer, probably, than could 
be detected in the works of any poet of the 
present age who had written so much. If 
Dr. Holmes copies anyone it is himself, for 
one who writes so often “ to order ” cannot 
always be original. It is not his readers’ 
fault, but his own, that Dr. Holmes is be¬ 
lieved to turn out verse whenever required in 
the way he describes: 

" It costs him no trouble,—a pen full of ink or two 

And the poem is done in the time of a wink or two; 

As for the thoughts,—never mind,—take the ones 
that lie uppermost, 

And the rhymes used by Milton and Byron and 
Tupper most; 

The lines come so easy! at one end he jingles ’em. 

At the other with capital letters he shingles ’em,— 

Why, the thing writes itself, and before he’s half 
done with it 

He hates to stop writing, he has suoh good fun 
with it! ” 
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The lines just quoted are not, happily, fair 
samples of Dr. Holmes’s humorous verse; for 
a good specimen of his work in that way we 
may safely refer to the already mentioned 
version of “ The Archbishop and Gil Bias.” 
Another recent poem of his calling for 
especial commendation for its vigorous action 
and natural pathos is “ Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle : ” it is certain to find 
favour as a recitation. 

The publishers may be congratulated upon 
the production of this very presentable col¬ 
lection ; it is certain to render Dr. Holmes's 
popularity still wider, bringing, as it does, 
within so portable a form the contents of his 
various volumes, and placing within reach of 
his many English admirers the whole of his 
poetical works. John H. Ingram. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC. 

A Laodicean ; or, the Castle of the Stancys. 
By Thomas Hardy. * In 3 vole. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Zoe: a Oirl of Genius. By Lady Violet 
Greville. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Frau Frohmann, and other Stories. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Isbister.) 

'Neath SoiUhem Skies. By W. Graham. 
(W. Poole.) 

Sketches hy a Curate. By Robert Overton. 
(Newman.) 

The Shalonski Family. By Eugene Toor. 
Translated from the Russian by C. J. 
Cooke. (Remington.) 

Mb. Hardy's new novel is a love-tale of the 
orthodox type. Paula Power, the heroine, 
is introduced to us as the only child of a 
lately deceased railway contractor, who had 
amassed great wealth and purchased Stancy 
Castle, a half-ruinous structure that once 
belonged to a family of great antiquity 
and former importance in the county. The 
heiress determines to have her castle restored; 
and, circumstances having thrown in her 
path a young architect of universal know¬ 
ledge in all the different schools, she resolves 
to entrust to his hands the execution of her 
designs. It is needless to say that, from the 
position of professional adviser, George 
Somerset—such is the name of Mr. Hardy’s 
hero—soon advances to that of lover, and, 
after pressing his suit with due energy, is 
accepted on a kind of probation. Paula is 
gifted with more than a woman’s share of 
the quality of indecision; and although she 
gives Somerset leave to declare his passion, 
yet she will not give him any positive 
assurance that his love is returned, leading 
the young architect to believe that in a 
speedy and successful restoration of Stancy 
Caatle lies his best chance of attaining 
happiness. It is at this point in the story 
that the course of true love is interrupted 
by the machinations of the villain of the 
piece, who appears under the name of 
Thomas Dare, and who may be described 
as a Flibbertigibbet of more mature years 
and endowed with more brains than Sir 
Walter Scott’s creation. It happens that 
Dare is the bastard son of Captain De 
Stancy, .who, after the death of his 
father, Sir William De Stancy, will repre¬ 


sent that ancient family, whose place in 
the county had to a certain extent been 
usurped by the daughter of the wealthy con¬ 
tractor. The younger De Stancy becomes 
George Somerset’s rival; and in due time, 
owing partly to the good offices of Abner 
Power, a long-lost uncle who makes an 
opportune appearance, partly to Paula’s 
romantic ‘liking for everything that recals 
the past, he develops into a most formidable 
rival. At this crisis Dare forges a telegram 
in George Somerset’s name, addressed to 
Paula, asking for an advance of one hundred 
pounds in order to pay some gambling debts. 
By this manoeuvre Dare succeeds in giving 
a violent shock to the heroine’s affection for 
the architect, and villainy is for a time 
successful. But of course only for a time. 
On the very morning appointed for the cele¬ 
bration of the nuptials the whole truth is 
brought to light, and Paula, unceremoniously 
breaking off her contemplated marriage with 
De Stancy, hastens to make the only repara¬ 
tion to the injured Somerset. In the de¬ 
lineation of his characters Mr. Hardy has 
not been altogether successful. George 
Somerset is held up as an Admirable Crichton; 
and yet we feel constrained to admit that 
he remains throughout the author’s pages 
a singularly uninteresting character, for 
whose trials it is difficult to feel any spe¬ 
cial sympathy. But lay figure as he is, 
the hero is in better keeping with his 
part than the heroine. Paula Power is 
meant to be a paragon of all mental and 
physical perfection ; to our way of thinking 
she is a commonplace young lady, not 
untainted with purse pride, and endowed 
with illimitable capacities for developing 
into a shrew. Among the minor charac¬ 
ters, the old baronet and the Dissenting 
minister are sketched with vigour and truth. 
Before taking leave of Mr. Hardy, we must 
protest against his most realistic present¬ 
ment of the conversation to be heard at a 
farmers’ ordinary (see vol. iii., pp. 245-48). 
It is very likely that coarse and vulgar 
natures would discuss the matrimonial and 
domestic arrangements of a great heiress in 
the language reproduced by the author, but 
it is surely no part of the functions of art 
to make use of suoh dialogue. The descrip¬ 
tive portion of A Laodicean is not very full, 
but is, as might have been expected, generally 
effective. 

Zoe is the story of an unconventional 
heroine, who, after being for a long time the 
sport of fortune, is at length made happy by 
becoming the wife of an equally unconven¬ 
tional hero. The authoress’ drawing is clear 
and distinct; and, although her canvas is 
rather crowded with figures, yet these are so 
disposed as not to mar the general effect. 
Sir Hugh Warkworth is an excellent Tory 
country gentleman ; Lord Melrose a charming 
study of a chivalrous young Englishman; 
and last, but not least, Colonel Elliston 
is a really natural villain. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to conceive more readable sketches of 
the life led by English county families than 
are to be found in Lady Violet Greville’s 
pages. 

It is impossible for the most ill-natured 
critic to deny to Mr. Trollope a very large 


share of the faculty of making bricks without 
straw. The five stories comprised in the collec¬ 
tion entitled Frau Frohmann have obviously 
made a previous appearance in some serial, 
and, as might be expected, are woven of but 
slight material. Not one tale oan be fairly 
said to possess a plot; the characters are, 
one and all, commonplace, and yet it is 
undeniable that these 416 pages form very 
pleasant reading. 

The author of ’Neath Southern Skies 
formally apologises in a Preface, craving the 
indulgence of readers, firstly, on the score of 
having written this tale at the age of two-and- 
twenty; and, secondly, on that of being what 
publishers and hack writers term an amateur. 
The apology was quite gratuitous. Although 
Mr. Graham’s pages exhibit here and there 
traces of crudity, yet the book is written in an 
easy, untrammelled style, and may be pro¬ 
nounced on the whole a welcome addition to 
the literature of fiction. 

Sketches by a Curate comprises a dozen 
short stories, dealing for the most part with 
scenes from low London life, written in a 
somewhat jerky style. It is not for us to 
impugn the veracity of the author’s de¬ 
scription of himself, but we must say that 
the tone in which this curate treats of things 
sacred has a strong savour of blasphemy. The 
book is padded with some passable verses, 
palpably modelled on the style of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne. . 

The translator of The Shalonski Family 
may be congratulated on the manner in which 
he has acquitted himself of his task. 
Whether the literary merit of the original 
is such as to justify the labour which Mr. 
Cooke must fain have bestowed on his trans¬ 
lation is another question. The incidents of 
Eugene Toor’s story are laid during Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia, and the book is apparently 
meant for the amusement and instruction of 
young ladies between fifteen and twenty. 
As to the general merit of The Shalonski 
Family, we can only say that the drawing of 
character is bold and generally true to the 
life, and that the author displays a rare power 
of analysing the emotions ; but we fear the 
reader who opens these pages in the hope of 
enlarging his acquaintance with Russian social 
life will be disappointed. A noteworthy 
feature of the translation is the Russian 
names, which Mr. Cooke has written and 
accented with scrupulous fidelity to the 
originals. Arthur Barker. 


BOOKS OF TRA VEL. 

War, Waves, and Wanderings : a Cruise in the 
“Lancashire Witch.” By F. Franois. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) This book begins 
suddenly on Belezi Hilt, in the midst of the 
Zulu War, and ends abruptly at San Francisco. 
Where the author and his party came from to 
South Africa, or whither they went from the 
Golden City, is left a mystery. One expects 
them to go round the world, but they don’t. 
The whole object of the voyage is wrapt up in 
obscurity. Except the name of the author, 
which may be a nom de guerre, the reader 
receives no clue as to the party on board. 
Initials only are given for names. The first 
chapter starts with the ominous words “ The 
Prince Imperial is doad.” We then have an 
aocount of the finding of his body; after that, a. 
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sketch of camp life, in which Forbes (of the 
Daily News), Prior (of the Illustrated London 
Newt), and the Honourable “ Algy” Bourke 
(of the Daily Telegraph) are mixed up with the 
military heroes of the campaign. Then follows 
the Battle of Ulundi; and the smoke of the 
fighting has scarcely cleared away when we 
find ourselves on board a yacht, off Durban, 
which turns out to be the Lancashire Witch. 
The party on board seem not to have made up 
their minds about their destination, but they 
go first to Bembatooka Bay, in Madagascar. 
They return, via the Island of Johanna, to the 
mainland of Africa, at Zanzibar. From Africa, 
they ultimately sail eastward, calling at the 
Seychelles Islands, and across the Indian Ocean 
to Singapore, thence to Siam, where they make 
an expedition up country, or it would be more 
correct to say “up water,” where they wait 
for tigers that never appear. From Siam 
they go straight to Japan, this last country 
occupying a good deal of the book. Crossing 
the Paoifio to San Francisco occupies a chapter, 
whioh is wholly filled with a long account of 
the Battle of Tash-Kessan, in the last Bussian 
War, in which Baker Pasha is highly extolled. 
From San Francisco the yacht and its party 
Bail north to Alaska, where they visit Cook’s 
Inlet, Chignick Bay, Port Muller, and the Seal 
Islands, at whioh places the hopes of sport 
among bears and reindeer were only partially 
realised. It is on returning to San Francisco 
from this region that the yacht disappears 
again into thin air as suddenly as she rose up 
at Durban; and the reader is left with a vague 
idea that it is only a phantom ship he has been 
following. The two volumes describing these 
wanderings are very pleasantly written, and 
show that the Lancashire Witch must'have had 
a very happy party on board, the author him¬ 
self evidently being an acquisition on such a 
voyage. It might be critically remarked that, 
considering the extended space gone over, and 
the interesting places visited, there is but a 
homoeopathic dose of information infused into 
the pages of the work. We have yacht life, 
with accounts of hunting at the various places 
touched at, and here and there glimpses of the 
people and of the region. The little that is 
given of this latter kind is good, and it makes 
the reader regret that there is not more. The 
writer, it can be seen, is a man of ability, who 
can observe and note well what comes before 
him. Some good extraots might be made if 
space permitted. The following short and pithy 
opinion of a man in San Francisco may be 
worth quoting, as it bears on the question of 
the Panama Canal. This American said:— 
“ Look here 1 The world isn’t going fooling all 
around the Horn, when it can cut across the 
Isthmus for a few hundred million dollars. It 
stands to reason ; look at the map.” 

The Two Hemispheres. By George G. Chis¬ 
holm. (Blackie and Son.) This is a popular 
account of the countries and peoples of the 
world, illustrated with more than 300 wood- 
cuts printed in the text. To compile suoh a 
book, to the extent of nearly 1,000 pages, must 
have required no common measure of industry 
on the part of its author. So far as we have 
tested it, he seems to have applied to the best 
authorities, and to have exercised a wise dis¬ 
cretion as to what ought to be left out. Of 
course there axe mistakes, one or two of whioh 
it may be as well to notice for the benefit of a 
new edition. P. 101, the life members of the 
French Senate are not elected by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The section on “ India ” we have 
read through carefully; and, on the whole, we 
consider it a distinct advance upon any similar 
article we have seen. But two popular errors 
are reproduced—that the mass of the Muham¬ 
madan population is of foreign extraction; 
and that suicides under the oar of Jaganath 
used to be common. It is also an error (though 


a pardonable one) to say that the Santhals are 
of Dravidian origin. This ought to be the 
neighbouring tribes of Uraons and Paharias, 
not the Santhals. We should not have drawn 
attention to these little points if we had not 
formed a high opinion of the general accuraoy 
of the book. It is handsomely printed and 
bound, and has an unusually full Index. Alto¬ 
gether, it would form a useful and safe present 
to any young person who is curious to fill up 
the outlines of school geography. 

From Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune in Five 
Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley 
Nioholson. (Allen.) Capt. Nicholson, an ex¬ 
army man in searoh of some employment, was 
advised by a friend, already embarked in the 
business, to try sugar-growing in the Sandwich 
Islands. He went there, and now writes, in a 
jaunty style, an account of what he saw and 
heard, for the benefit of those English gentle¬ 
men who, in these times of compulsory retire¬ 
ment, are eager to earn their daily bread by 
labour were it only prooureable. The chief 
exports of the Hawaiian group are sugar, rioe, 
and coffee; but of these the writer recommends 
sugar, and shows how in five years a capital of 
£1,500 will produce a net profit of £6,650. 
Unfortunately, it is too soon to know the result 
of his own farming, and it does not appear 
that these tempting figures are founded on the 
experience of his friend. Whether they oan be 
trusted or not, there are few more attractive 
countries than the Sandwich Islands, with 
their lovely scenery, rioh vegetation, perfect 
climate, and amiable and hospitable inhabit¬ 
ants. 

With the Cape Mounted Rifles : Four Years’ 
Service in South Africa. By an ex-Cape 
Mounted Bifleman. (Bentley.) We had fondly 
hoped that we had seen the last of the books on 
the late South African wars, but we are dis¬ 
appointed. A gentleman who served for four 
years in the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police, and in the Cape Mounted Bifles—a corps 
which sprung out of the Mounted Police—now 
gives us his experiences in the Transkei and 
Basuto Wars. His single object in venturing 
into print is to give the mends of the many ana 
gallant men who are serving in the Cape 
Mounted Bifles a general, plain, and straight¬ 
forward idea of the life experienced in that 
popular corps. The public generally are not 
likely to ask for another book on a subject 
already exhausted. The book is neither better 
nor worse than many of its predecessors. Had 
we no other information on these wars it might 
be read with interest; but it is not wanted. 
The writer touches on what will be one of the 
most difficult problems in the future of govern¬ 
ment in South Africa—namely, how to deal with 
and control the swarming native populations 
when they are prevented from destroying each 
other, and multiply at a rate out of all pro¬ 
portion to the inorease of the Europeans. 

My Old Playground Revisited. By Benjamin 
E. Kennedy. (Hurst and Blackett.) It is 
difficult to find anything to say of such a 
slight book as this, exoept that it is very well 
printed and got up. It is the narrative of a 
three months’ trip through the best-known 
parts of Italy by an elderly gentleman and his 
Wife, who seem to have known how to enjoy 
themselves. We have all the little details about 
hotels, railway trains, carriages, couriers, and 
luncheon baskets, whioh really make up three 
parts of foreign travel, but which most travellers 
agree to forget. Of novelty there is absolutely 
nothing, except perhaps the passage of the 
Spliigen in the first week of May. Still, Mr. 
Kennedy is readable, by virtue partly of his 
savoir vivre. We have not learnt any thing from 
him, but we part with him (if he will allow us 
to say so) in the same kindly spirit that he 
himself displays throughout. 
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The Land of Dykes and Windmills. By 
Frederick Spenoer Bird. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
Bird has made an amusing book out of odds 
and ends of information about Holland. Some¬ 
times, as when he tells us that pipe factories 
flourished most between the years 1720 and 
1721, we fanoy that either he or the printer 
must have made a mistake; and often, when we 
read a sentence like this—“ In the various 
museums of Holland may be found many 
interesting objects illustrative of bygone times ” 
—we feel that the author’s strength does not lie 
in originality of thought; but pedantic aoouraoy 
and philosophical reflection oan well be spared 
in a book which is full of amusing anecdotes 
and interesting notes. There is also a great 
deal of information scattered through the book ; 
and, if it is not to be implicitly trusted in 
detail, few will read it without learning more of 
Holland and Hollanders (as Mr. Bird calls 
them) than they knew before. 

The Nightless North : a Walk across Lapland. 
By F. L. H. Morrioe. (Kent and Co.) A 
record of personal experiences, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, on what must have been a weary 
walk, from the Arctio Sea to the Gulf of Bothnia, 
by the river valleys of the Tana and Tomeo. 
The author expressly disclaims all historical 
and scientific illustrations, useful statistics, aud 
moral reflections; consequently, the reader’s 
impressions, on closing the book, are little more 
than perpetual daylight, bad fare, and mos¬ 
quitoes. The author and his friend had 
determined on the walk at any cost, and, like 
Englishmen, persevered in spite of waut of 
sleep and starvation. However, they made 
light of their wretchedness while in Lapland, 
and perhaps this amusing record of misery may 
lead others to think twioe before attempting a 
similar trip. 

Alpine Climling : Narratives of Becent 
Ascents of Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, the 
Jungfrau, Ac. By the Author of “ The 
Mediterranean Illustrated.” (Nelson.) This is 
a slovenly compilation, and answers but im¬ 
perfectly to its present title. Among “ recent 
ascents,” we find Mr. Anderson’s ascent of the 
Lesser Sohreckhorn in 1857, and five asoents 
in or before 1845, including a passage of the 
Tschingel wisely left anonymous. These are 
mixed up with accounts of some of the exploits 
of Mr. Wills, Mr. Whymper, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Prof. Tyndall—exploits “im¬ 
proved” from the original, according to the 
taste and judgment of an editor who appears 
to have no practical knowledge of his subject. 
The original part of the volume is full of bad 
geography. A writer with Mr. Ball’s account 
of the Alpine ohain in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at his disposal has no exouse for 
offering suoh a sketoh as that whioh opens the 
volume. We quote one sentence: “The 
Helvetian Alps send down their roots into the 
heart of Switzerland, and inolude the Graben- 
horn, 15,440 feet.” Many of the heights given 
throughout the book are inaccurate. Misprints 
abound. Thus We have Wetterhom for Matter¬ 
horn (p. 87), Graisen, Gomer-grut, Berglis- 
looh, Bletschhom, Mittalhom, Tauggwald, 
Mr. Hinchcliff, Anthonmatten, Alphanalph, 
Mademoiselle Formaren (Miss Forman), aud 
many more. The compiler thinks “Spitzte” is 
a German word, for he repeats it five times on 
one page. He turns Zumstein into “ Zurnstein,” 
and “ believes the Parrot Spitzte has never been 
ascended.” The ascent of Mont Blanc, he tells us, 
“usuallyoocupiesthebestpartofthreedays.” He 
quotes temperatures with no warning to readers 
aooustomed to a different thermometrio scale. 
The illustrations are in themselves of various 
merit, running from a ludicrous pseudo-scientific 
cut of “ striated rocks and roches moutonndes ” 
to fair rough sketches of the Matterhorn and 
the Dru. But the same oarelessness affects 
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them. The frontispiece should be “ From the 
Bust,” not the Brevent; in the view called 
“ The Matterhorn ” (p. 58) no such peak is 
visible! All these blunders are the worse in 
that they have been made twice over. The 
bool, thoogh it oontains no mention of the fact, 
is a reprint of one issued in 1878 by the same 
publishers under the title of Alpine Adventure : 
Narratives of Travel and Research in the Alps. 
The binding and title-page have alone been 
changed! 

Before railroads existed, English tourists in 
Italy were forced to spend much of their time 
in looking at the country. Of late years they 
hare been too much confined to picture galleries; 
and fashion has forced many, whose tastes lay 
plainly elsewhere, to an exclusive devotion to the 
Oldest Masters. A reaction seems now to be 
setting in. Some of our travellers are return¬ 
ing to nature, and remembering that it is still 
possible to drive, and even walk, about the 
most beautiful country in Europe. The Sec¬ 
tions of the Italian Alpine Cluo are coming 
handsomely and practically to their aid. 
Principally by means of the exertions of these 
bodies, the mountains of PiStoja (of which Prof. 
Colvin gave an eloquent sketch in a recent 
number of the Portfolio) have been thrown 
open as a summer residence; the mountains of 
Carrara and the Pania della Croce have been 
rendered accessible to those who wish to enjoy 
the views which suggested not a few passages 
in the Commedt'a ; and Yallombrosa and Caraal- 
doli have now more or less comfortable inns. 
The Italian Club makes a farther contribution 
to the wants of travellers by issuing from time 
to time, in the shape of local handbooks, useful 
pocket volumes dealing each with a particular 
district or valley of the Tuscan Apennine, and 
throwing together practical hints as to roads, 
paths, and inns, with historical sketches, refer¬ 
ences to local customs and the local poetry in 
which this region is so rich, and ohapters on 
natural history or botanical catalogues which 
may be useful to the specialist. The two last 
issued—the Quida illustrata del Casentino 
(Firenze: Nicolai) of Signor C. Beni, and the 
Qaida della Veil di Bisemio (Prato : Lici) of 
Signor Bertini—are both favourable specimens 
of their class. Each has a map and useful 
itineraries. It is, perhaps, a pity that these 
books are not brought more under the eyes of 
English travellers on the spot bv local book¬ 
sellers. When will the Italian Club bring out 
an intelligent Guide to walks in the hills near 
Borne? In no city does the foot-wanderer find 
a greater choice of country brought within his 
reach if he knows how to profit by trains or 
tramways. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A new poem by Mr. Tennyson, on “ The 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” will appear in 
the February number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

A xovei, by Mr. William Black will be pub- 
liihed in Harper’s Magazine during 1882. It 
is entitled “ Sbandon Bells,” and will be illus¬ 
trated by Mr. William Small. 

A new novel, in three volumes, by the author 
of Lady Audley’s Secret will appear early next 
month. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
about Easter a Life of the late Prof. Clerk Max¬ 
well, by Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, 
who knew him intimately in early life, with an 
accouut of his scientific work by Mr. William 
(iirnett, who was for six years associated with 
him as demonstrator at Cambridge; and a 
collection of his poems, many of which will be 
published for the first time. The volume, 
which will be illustrated with portraits, dia¬ 


grams, and sketches of scenes in Maxwell’s 
early life, will be likely to interest a consider¬ 
able oircle of readers. 

Messes. J. and R. Maxwell will issue next 
week Capt. Marryat’s novels in penny books, 
uniform with Miss Braddon’s abridgements of 
the Waverley Novels. They will also publish 
cheap editions of Miss Mary Cecil Hay’s Brenda 
Yorke and Mr. W. 8. Hayward’s Diana's 
Defender. 

Stories from Browning is to be the title of a 
volume, somewhat like Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 
spere, whioh Mr. Frederic May Holland, of the 
United States, the teller of the story of Sordello, 
has compiled, and which Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons have, at Mr. Furaivall’s instanoe, 
agreed to publish ia England. 

The Dante Sooiety of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, of which l£r. Longfellow is president 
and Mr. Lowell vice-president, has decided to 
abandon the proposed publication of the hitherto 
inedited Commentary by Benvenuto da Imola 
on the Divina Commedia. This resolve is due 
to the faot that the present Lord Vernon, as 
announced a little while ago in the Academy, 
has taken steps to carry out his father’s design 
by placing his own copy of the same Com¬ 
mentary (the Laurentian MS.) ia the hands of 
an editor at Florence for immediate publication. 
Lord Vernon hopes to be able to issue the work 
complete in the course of the present year. 
As the Dante Society adds, “ Other tasks 
remain ; and other services may be rendered by 
the society to students of the supreme poet.” 

Mr. C. K. Salaman, the veteran composer, 
has in the press a book on Jews as They Are. 
It is quite free from controversy, and chiefly 
deals with the actual condition of Jews in Europe 
in the present century. Two most interesting 
chapters discuss the position of Jews in England 
since 1828, and the history of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Rome, whore they were long kept in 
a state of subservience, which only ended when 
the Ghetto was abolished in the present century. 
Mr. Salaman’s long and successful musical 
career brought him into connexion with all the 
more famous Jews of this century, and he has 
therefore had special opportunities of describing 
their life. 

Mr. J. 0. Juta, the well-known publisher 
and bookseller of Cape Town, is about to estab¬ 
lish an agency in London, which will be carried 
on by Mr. J. C. Juta, jun., in conjunction with 
Mr. J. L. Heelis, who has been for more than 
twenty years head of the foreign department at 
Messrs. Longmans’. As far as we are aware, 
this is the first instanoe of an African publishing 
firm having a London agency. 

All historical students will be glad to hear 
that the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo¬ 
logical Sociotv have obtained permission from 
Lord Fitzhardingo to print the MSS. of John 
Smyth, the antiquary, and also the MS. register 
of St. Augnstino’s Abboy at Bristol, which are 
preserved in the muuiment-room at Berkeley 
Castle. The MSS. of John Smyth, written in 
the early part of tbo seventeenth century, con¬ 
sist of two parts: first, the Lives of the 
Berkeleys: second, a descriptive account of 
the Manor of Berkeley, to which is appended a 
collection of old Gloucestershire proverbs and 
folk-lore. Concerning the former, we may 
quote the words of Mr. J. H. Cooke, of 
Berkeley, who has had the custody of the MSS. 
for many years:—“Iu this work he [Smyth] 
gives a complete biography of every Lord of 
Berkeley from Robert Fitzhardinge down to 
his own time, twenty-one in number. The 
events and transactions of each lord’s life are 
givon, with some variations, under the follow¬ 
ing heads:—(1) His birth and course of youth; 
(2) his husbandries and hospitalitios; (3) his 
foreign employments; (4) his recreations and 


delights ; (5) his purchases and sales of land; 
(6) his law suits; (7) his alms and devotions ; 
(8) his miscellanies; (9) his wife; (10) his 
issue ; (11) his seals or arms ; (12) his death 
and place of burial; (13) the lands of which 
he died seised. The statements under each of 
these titles are verified by marginal references 
to the documents and authorities from whioh 
they were taken.” The Smith MSS. will make 
three volumes in all, of about 400 pages each, 
including a copious Index. It is proposed to 
issue an edition of only 500 copies, at £1 each 
volume, the subscriptions, being confined to 
members of the society. Sir John Maclean has 
undertaken to edit the work, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Cooke. The printing of the 
register of St. Augustine’s wail be taken up 
later. 

The first number of a new religious periodical, 
entitled The Christian Leader, has just appeared 
at Glasgow. It presents a varied and interesting 
list of contents, including papers and poems by 
the Rev. C. M. Birrell, Mr. G. Barnett Smith, 
the Rev. T. Dunlop, Mr. A. J. Symington, Mr. 
Matthias Barr, the Rev. D. Macrae, &o. This 
periodical, whioh aims at a higher standard than 
most of our religious publications, will appear 
weekly, at the price of one penny. 

The Rev. Dr. Whittemore has resigned the 
editorship of Oolden Hoars, and has been suc¬ 
ceeded by the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. 

Mb. Walter Rye has, at the request of the 
Wandsworth Vestry, examined all their old 
deeds, and has put forth an abstract of them, 
“ Notes on the Deeds relating to the Parish 
and other Charities of Wandsworth, in the 
County of Surrey.” The most generally 
interesting document is the first format 
constitution of the Wandsworth Vestry in 1627, 
which oontains a provision that Parliament 
would now find useful—namely, that, if any of 
their number “shall behave himself unrever- 
ently & unfitting the place by unseemely 
speeches or usage,” the majority may, after 
once or twice warning, “ remoove the same 
party eoe . . . offending, and . . . chuse another 
of the better sort of parishioners ia his place.” 

Prof. Arber asks us to make known his new 
address, 1 Montague Road, Birmingham, and 
to say that he will continue there his publica¬ 
tions of Early- and Tudor-English poems and 
treatises as time and opportunity offer. The 
fourth and fifth volumes of his English Garner — 
which is to stretch to ten volumes—will be ready 
iu a month. The fourth will contain Oooleve’s 
Letter of Cupid, Underhill’s “Hot Gospeller,” 
Fox’s “ Imprisonment of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth,” “ Alcilia,” Dowland's “ Three Books of 
Songs or Airs,” James I.’s Book of Sports, “ The 
Recovery of the Bristol Ship Exchange from the 
Pirates of Argier,” and many other tempting 
pieces. The fifth volume will be mainly devoted 
to Sir John Hawkins’s voyages, Bodenham’s 
“Trip to Mexico” (1564-65), Sir John Davies’s 
Poems, Dugdale’s interesting “ Arrival of King 
James into England ” (1604), from whioh we last 
year quoted the paragraph about Shakspere’s 
company, “the means folk” whom the august 
monarch had affably condescended to patronise, 
&c , &c. Prof. Arber also promises three free h 
reprints in his “ English Scholar’s Library ” : 
Joy’s “ Apology to Tyndale ”—that is, attack 
on him—(1534-35); Barnfield’s “ Affectionate 
Shepheard ” (1595); Cooper’s Answer to Martin 
Marprelate's “ slaunderous vntruethes ” against 
Bishops; &c. May Mr. Arber long live to 
combine the two occupations of professor and 
publisher ! He will do good work, we are sure, 
in both. 

The following is the programme of the 
Positivist Sooiety, whioh meets in Newton Hall, 
Fetter Lane, for the early part of the present 
year. The Sunday lectures (at 8 p.m.) will be 
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given by Prof. Beesley during January, and 
during the four following months by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Yernon Lushington, 
and ‘Mr. Cotter Morieon. On Wednesdays 
(also at 8 p.m.) there will be a oourse of ele¬ 
mentary classes on the history and philosophy 
of science. These will be opened on January 
11 by Mr. Percy Harding, on the subject of 
geometry, who will be followed in April by Dr. 
A. Senior, on physics and chemistry. The 
Positivist 8ociety meets for discussion, under 
the presidency of Prof. Beesley, on the last 
Friday in each month, at 8 p.m. Admission to 
all lectures and classes is free. 

The Carlyle Society, “formed for the purpose 
of affording to disciples and students of Carlyle 
a means of meeting together, and of investi¬ 
gating and discussing the religious, political, 
and social problems treated of in his writings,” 
meets upon the first Friday in every month, 
except August, September, and December, when 
a paper suggested by Carlyle's teaching is read 
bv a member; a discussion follows, in which 
visitors of all opinions are invited to take part. 
Persons desirous of joining the society are in¬ 
vited to apply to Mr. C. O. Gridley, 9 Duke 
Street, London Bridge, London, S.E. 

An entertaining article might be written 
upon the Analytical Table of books issued 
during the past twelve months, which Messrs. 
Sampson Low have compiled from their fort¬ 
nightly Publishers' Circular. But we must 
confine ourselves to a few statistical comments. 
The new books published in 1881 number 4,110, 
the new editions 1,296; total, 5,406, as com¬ 
pared with 5,708 in 1880. The decrease is con¬ 
siderable, and is more noticeable as following 
upon a decrease in 1879, when the total was 
5,834. Un the two years the aggregate decrease 
amounts to 428, or 7'35 per cent. It is in¬ 
teresting to observe that nearly one-sixth of all 
the books are published in Deoember; next in 
order come April, November, October, Feb¬ 
ruary; January and September are last. As 
regards subjects, theology is well at the top 
with 945; educational and novels are almost 
exactly equal (682 and 674); then follow 
juvenile, arts, &o., history with biography, and 
serials. As compared with the previous year, 
the decrease is proportionately much larger in 
new editions than in new books. Juveniles 
have fallen very heavily; so have miscel¬ 
laneous, including pamphlets; and political 
economy to a less extent. The great advance 
is in novels, in history, and in belles lettres. 
Just one-half of the law books that appear are 
new editions, and one third of the medical 
works. The same proportion of one-third holds 
good also for novels; while in belles leltres the 
proportion rises to two-fifths Only 111 volumes 
of poetry were produced during the year, as 
against 446 novels. It must be remembered 
that these classes are somewhat roughly formed. 

Among the nominations and promotions in 
the Legion of Honour on the occasiou of the 
new year are the following : Officers—M Himly, 
doyen de la FacultiS des Lettres de Paris; M. 
Carriot, inspecteur de l'Acaddmie de Paris; 
commander—M. Bertrand, professeur au College 
de France, secretaire perpctuel de l’Acaddmie 
des Sciences; chevaliers—M. Blavet, ancien 
professeur de l’Universitd; M. Landrin, oon- 
servateur du Musde d’Ethnographie au palais 
du Trocaddro. The two last are also connected 
with the Republican press. 

Mr. Furnivall’s letter, in our number of 
November 26, on Mr. Radford's identification 
of the Pitti Andrea del Sarto as the origin of 
Mr. Browning’s pathetic poem of that name 
has pleased the Italians. The Fanfulla della 
Domtnica of December 4 (Rome) gives an 
account of the letter and other items of our 
Browning news; and, after noting that the 
poem was sent to Mr. Kenyon instead of an 


unprocureable copy of the picture, adds:—“ Coal 
il mondo dell’ arte ebbe due fortune; di avere 
una copia di meno, e un capolavoro di piii; ” 
which is, we take it, as neat a putting of the case 
as can well be imagined. 

The MS. of three tales by the late Alexander 
Herzen, hitherto unprinted, has lately been 
discovered at Moscow. One of these, entitled 
“Legenda o Sv. Fedor” (“A Legend of St. 
Theodore ”), appears in the December number 
of the Russkaya My si. The other two, entitled 
respectively “ Pervaya Vstretcha ” (“The First 
Meeting”) and “ Vtoraya Vstretcha” ("The 
Second Meeting ”), will be published in future 
numbers of the same magazine. The MS. 
formed part of memoranda kept by the author 
during bis residence at Viatka. 

In answer to an enquiry from M. Gaidoz in 
the Revue critique —whether the weird sisters of 
Macbeth have any analogy in Teutonic legend— 
M. E. Beauvois writes, quoting many prophecies 
of future greatness (and especially of future 
kingdoms) in Scandinavian mythology. He 
suggests that the Song of Darrad, in the Njdla, 
deserves to be translated into English, as illus¬ 
trating very closely the mixing of the oharm in 
“ Macbeth ” (IV. i.). 

Dr. Bulmerincq, of Wiesbaden, formerly 
Professor of Staats- und Vdlkerrecht at Dorpat, 
has been called to the Chair at Heidelberg 
vacated by the death of Bluntschli. 

The complete works of Bernardino Zendrini, 
whose early death is deplored by all lovers of 
Italian literature, have been published in seven 
volumes under the editorship of Tullo Mas- 
sarani and Giuseppe Pizzo (Milano: Ottino). 

Prof. Zupitza has just published a second 
enlarged and improved edition of his Selections 
from Anglo-Saxon and Early-English Literature 
—“Alt- und MittelenglUohes Uebungsbuch” 
(Wien : Braumiiller). His text is 104 pages, 
and his glossary 87; that is an indica¬ 
tion of the careful way in which the whole 
work is done. He starts with Bede’s “Caed¬ 
mon’s Hymn ” in the seventh century, and the 
runes of the Ruthwell Cross, ends with a bit of 
Lydgate’s “ Guy of Warwiok,” about 1420 A.D., 
and in between has a choice selection of 
extracts. One seeming inconsistency in the 
expansion of contractions has caught our eye 
in turning over the pages: in the pathetio 
“Moral Ode,” pp. 51-62, the regular form 
“ and ” occurs six times, the irregular one 
“end"five times; yet over ten pages scores 
of expansions of are printed end, giving 
the text a very odd look, while only the last 
half-page has and eight times. 

A quarterly Review of Serbian, Creation, 
Bulgarian, and Slovenian literature will this 
rear appear at Agram, under the editorship of 
Dr. Iwan von Bojnitzid. 

Prof. Alexander Buchner has published a 
monograph, under the title of Hoffmann et le Roi 
Carotte (Caen: Le Blano-Hardel), in which he 
seeks to prove that M. Sardou borrowed the plot 
of Le Roi Carotte from one of Hoffmann’s tales. 


A CKNO WL EDO ME NTS. 

We have the following pamphlets, &c., on our 
table:— Coer Pensauelcoit : a Long-lost Un- 
romanised British Metropolis: a Re-asser¬ 
tion, by the Author of “A Primaeval British 
Metropolis,” with a Sketch Map (Reeves and 
Turner) ; Guide to Selecting Plays; or. Mana¬ 
gers’ Companion, giving a complete descrip¬ 
tion of 1,500 Pieces (Samuel French) ; The 
Nephew as Unde, translated from Schiller 
by T. C. Wilkinson (Newman) ; Ashbury 
Church, and other Poems, by the Rev. Joseph 
Oakden (William Poole); Our Arms in Zululand: 
being the Three Great Battles of the Zulu War 


in Verse, together with “The Death of the 
Prince Imperial,” by Bertram Mitford (Griffith 
and Farran); Magnetic Disturbance, Aurorae, 
and Earth Currents : a Discourse delivered at 
the Royal Institution by Prof. W. G. Adams ; 
The Exact Numerical Quadrature of the Circle 
effected regardless of the Circumference, and the 
Commensurability of the Diagonal and Side of a 
Square Demonstrated, by James Steel (Wyman 
and Sons); The Communicability to Man of 
Diseases from Animals used as Food, by Dr. 
Henry Behrend (Office of the “ Jewish Chron¬ 
icle”); The Public Library and the School 
Children: an Appeal to the Parents, Clergy¬ 
men, and Teachers of Boston, by James M. 
Hubbard (Boston, U.S.A.: A. Williams); A 
Manual of Political Questions of the Day, with 
the Arguments on either side, by Syduey C. 
Buxton (published by the London and Counties 
Liberal Union); Our Commercial Policy, with 
an Enquiry into the Present State of Trade, 
showing our Losses in the Past Thirty-five 
Years, and Decline among Nations, by Mr. 
Spencer Greatly (Norwich); and Fair Trade 
v. Free Trade; or, which System will beat 
promote the Financial and Commercial Interests 
of Great Britain, by Pelekus (Kerby and 
Endean) ; The Coming Crisis: a Word of Warn¬ 
ing, by S. (Edinburgh: Maclaren); The Rt. 
Hon. James Stansfeld, M. P., on the Failure of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts (published by the 
National Association for the Repeal, &c.); 
Thoughts on the Source of Life: also Reeeut 
Speculations on Electricity and other Subjects, 
by an Octogenarian (William Ridgway); The 
Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time: au 
Introductory Address delivered to the Philoso- 
hical Society of the University of Edinburgh, 
y Prof. Edward Caird (Glasgow: MacLehose); 
The Relation between Ethics and Religion : an 
Address at t'io Opening of the Session 1881-82 
of the Manchester New College, London, by 
Dr. James Martineau (Williams and Norgate); 
A Reply to Dr. Alton's Critique in his “ Church 
of the Future ”: being an Appendix to “ Loss and 
Gain in Recent Theology,” by Dr. James Martin- 
eau; Living Words: Two AddressesfromtheChair 
of the Congregational Union of Ireland, 1880 
and 1881, by the Rev. James Stirling (Belfast: 
Cleland); Some New Light from the Scriptures. 
by James Johnstone (Edinburgh: Gemuiell); 
Sunday-School Work : its Magnitude and Com¬ 
parative Results (W. B. Wbittingham); Criti¬ 
cisms on Certain Passages in the Anglican Version 
of the New Testament, as Revised, by th*> Hon. 
Colin Lindsay (Burns and Oates); The Revised 
Version —“Tne Oraoles of God”: a Lecture 
delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society by 
George G. Wild (published by the Society); 
&c., &c. 

Of foreign books we have received:— Zwei 
Bucher zur Socialen Geschichte Eng lands von Adolf 
Held, aus dem nachlass herausgegeben von 
Georg Friedrich Knapp, mitdem bildniss Adolf 
Helds (Leipzig: Duncker uod Humblot; Lon¬ 
don : Williams and Norgate) ; Die Geschichte des 
Montanismus, von G. Nathanael Bonweieoh 
(Erlangen: Andreas Deichert; Londou : David 
Nutt); Die Volkswirthschaft in ihren siltlirhen 
Grundlagen: Ethisohsociale Studien fiber Oultur 
und Civilisation, Von l)r. Georg Ras-inger 
(Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder); Die Chrixthchc 
Anschauung der Ehe und ihre modernen Gegmr, 
von Dr. Carl Thiines (l^eiden: Brill); Die 
Willensfreiheit und ihr Verhiiltniss znr Govt- 
lichen Priiacienz und Providenz bei den Jii- 
dischen Philosophen des Mittelalters, von Dr. 
Ludwig Stein (Berlin : Baer) ; Die Wirthschaft. 
liche Lage Cuba’s anknfipfeud an die Entwickel- 
ung der Intel, von Franz G. do Larrinaga 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot; London: 
Williams and Norgate); Studien zu Lessings *til 
in der Hamburgischtn Dramaturqie, vou 1 >r. 
Max R. von Waldberg (Berlin: Kfihl) ; Repeti- 
torium der Engfischen Sprach und Litterc.tur 
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QttchicMe fiir Candidaten und Studirande der 
modernen Philologia. bearbeitet von Dr. John 
Wilkms (Berlin: Kiihl); Ueber den Unterricht 
in den ncuerrn Sprachen, spezieller der englischen, 
an unseren U nicer sitii ten u. hoheren Schulen, von 
I)r. David Asher (Berlin : Langenscheidt); 
Seance de Ren trie dee Court de la Faculte de 
ThMogie Protestante de Paris: Allocution de 
M. le doyen Lichtenberger; Legon d’Ouverture 
de Prof. Bonnet-Maury (Paris : Fisohbacher); 
Cn Autografo di Ugo Foscolo, pubblicato a cura 
di Leo Benvenuti (Bologna: Zanichelli); &c., 
&c. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HARRI80N AINSWORTH. 

The death of Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, 
which occurred at Beigate, in Surrey, on 
January 2, breaks another of the links con¬ 
necting the present generation with the days 
when Dickens and Thackeray earned their 
laoTels, and were surrounded by a brilliant 
band, most of whom are now departed, and not 
a few of whom are forgotten. Mr. Ainsworth’s 
pleasant home at the Kensal Manor House was 
the scene of many re.-unions, which have now 
historio interest from the name and fame of 
the friendly artists and men of letters whom he 
gathered round his hospitable board. 

Mr. Ainsworth was born in King Street, 
Manchester, on February 4, 1805. His father 
was a successful solicitor, who had both literary 
culture and publio spirit, and gave his son 
the advantage of a good education. Talent 
was hereditary both on the father's and the 
mother's side, though it may be doubted 
whether the grave lexicographer, Jeremiah 
Ainsworth, or the reverend divine, Balph 
Harrison, would have altogether approved of 
the direction in which their descendant displayed 
his abilities. Toung Ainsworth was placed at 
the Grammar School of his native town, where 
his handsome figure, genial manners, and 
ready wit made him a favourite. Of his 
rchool-days he has left a pioture in Mervyn 
ClUheroe —a novel which is to a certain extent 
autobiographical. Private theatricals, in whioh 
he took the part of dramatist, stage manager, 
and general factotum, were more to his taste 
than his father's profession, for which he was 
intended. Some of his early productions were 
printed in Arliss's Magazine and similar mis¬ 
cellanies. When he went to London to com¬ 
plete his legal education, his bent to literature 
was already very decided. His marriage, in 
1826, to a daughter of Mr. John Bbers, the 
lessee of the Opera House, tended still further 
to determine him to remain in London and to 
attempt a literary career. He became a pub¬ 
lisher, but the experiment was a very brief one. 
In his twenty-fiftn year he conceived the idea 
of Rnokwood, though various causes delayed the 
writing of it until 1834. Its success was strik¬ 
ing, and, though the story is unequal, was 
deserved. The acoount of Turpin’s ride to York 
will always hold its place as a masterpiece of 
descriptive writing. The publication of this 
story brought Mr. Ainsworth to the front 
rank of popularity ; and, though his sub¬ 
sequent writings have not all enjoyed an 
equal degree of publio favour, he remained to 
the last one of the most widely read authors of 
the English-speaking race. To reprint the long 
list of his published books is unnecessary here. 

As to the quality of his work, there will 
always be difference of opinion. His Jack 
Sheppard was assailed by a storm of invective, 
and he was accused of glorifying theft and 
robbery. The higher regions of analysis and 
description of character he scarcely professed 
to attain ; but his work was eminently readable, 
end gave with vivid precision a sense of at least 
the external aspect of the times and places with 
Which fie dealt. Perhaps, from an artistic 


point of view, his finest work is Old St. Paul's, 
where the picture of a plague-stricken city is 
given with a lurid power that combines the 
grotesque and pathetic elements of such a 
situation. Several of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels 
dealt with the historv and traditions of 
his native country. In The Lancashire Witches, 
he has skilfully used the artistic material 
afforded by the grim tragedy of the judicial 
murder of the Pendle witches. In Ouy 
Fawkes he has drawn a picture of the English 
Catholics under Stuart rule; the Leaguer 
of Latham deals with an episode of the Civil 
War; Beatrice Tyldesley, with the so-oalled 
“ Lancashire Plot ” of 1694 ; Preston Fight, with 
the rising of 1715 ; The Manchester Rebels, with 
the story of the fatal Forty-five ; and Mervyn 
Clitheroe, with Manchester as it was at the 
beginning of the present century. 

In September 1881, the Mayor of Manchester 
(Mr. Alderman Baker) gave a banquet iu honour 
of the veteran author. When replying to the 
toast of his health, Mr. Ainsworth said that 
nothing had more delighted him than to be 
styled the “ Lancashire Novelist.” It is a 
designation he hsd well earned, and it is the 
one by which he is most likely to be remem¬ 
bered. Lancashire has produced some notable 
writers of fiction ; but Mr. Ainsworth was 
probably the first to recognise the artistio 
potentiality of the rude life that throbs alike 
through the traditions of its pist and the inci¬ 
dents of its busy modern times. 

William E. A. Axon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan's Magazine contains the end of 
Prof. Masson’s admirable biographical sketch 
of “ Carlyle’s Edinburgh Life.” Mr. Ffoulkes, 
in an article on “ English Church Courts,” 
gives some interesting details of his own 
ecclesiastical biography, but does not help 
matters much by suggesting alternative Com¬ 
munion offices in the English Churoh. Mr. 
Baven writes “ More Diversions of a Peda¬ 
gogue ; ” a good collection of school-boys’ 
blunders is always irresistibly funny, and Mr. 
Baven has an appreciative manner of telling 
them which adds to the effect. 

The Antiquary (Elliot Stock) shows no 
signs of decay. In truth, the opening number 
for the new year is a distinct advance on most 
of its predecessors. Mr. F. C. Penrose’s paper 
on St. Sunnefa—a mythic lady on whom 
both Ireland and Scandinavia have olaims—is 
most interesting and curious. It would seem 
not unlikely that the relics believed to be the 
remains of this holy maiden were, in fact, the 
bones of some cave dweller—-whether human or 
not, who shall say ? Her legend, as Mr. Penrose 
points out, has several points of contact with 
that of St. Ursula. It is the opinion of some 
persons, not ill qualified to judge, that she of 
the 11,000 virgins is but a modern and pale 
reflection of the Hertha of pre-Christian days. 
If this be so, the legend of St. Sunnefa may be 
no copy of that of St. Ursula, but possibly owes 
its origin to a remote belief common to the 
whole Teutonic family. The account of the 
funeral of James III. (the Old Pretender) will 
be new to most persons. We do not think that 
so full a narrative of what took place in his 
honour, after death, has ever appeared in 
English before. It is therefore to be regretted 
that Mr. Theodore Bent has not given precise 
references to the sources from which his narra¬ 
tive is taken. The sketch of the Low Countries 
written by an Englishman in the time of 
James I. will be found very amusing by 
our Dutch cousins. It is a satire, but by no 
moans a slanderous one. The industry and 
bravery of the men and the chastity of the 
women are honestly allowed for. The writer 


seems to have been astonished that almost 
everybody bore ooat-armour in the Nether¬ 
lands. He held the opinion, then universal 
and now popular, that arms betokened 
“nobility" in the Btrict sense. Whenever 
heraldry shall have become a science, instead of 
the abject nonsense it now is, for the most part, 
it will be understood that armorial-bearings 
were the right of every free man. Ditmarsh, 
the Netherlands, and Bisoay are instances iu 
point. Mr, John Shavin Baylv has sent some 
additions and corrections to Haines’s Manual 
of Monumental Brasses. They are very useful. 
It is important that this valuable catalogue 
should be posted up and made as oomplete as 
possible. 

The last number of Le Livre for 1881 con¬ 
tains an excellent portrait of Voltaire, printed 
in blue ink, from the original of La Tour, by 
heliogravure. It is far more characteristic 
than the more familiar and extremely monkey- 
fied presentment. The number is worth 
buying, if only for this portrait. It contains, 
however, some articles which are quite worth 
the subscription, independently of the illus¬ 
tration. There are short aocounts of two 
Parisian literary societies—the “Amis dfS 
Livres,” by an anonymous member of tbe 
guild; and tbe “Spartiates,” by M. Arsfcue 
Houssaye. The first-named prints; the second 
“ dine en causant et cause en dinant,” but has 
a literary character in virtue of the law whioh 
obliges new members to oompose either a 
sonnet or a short prose discourse on their 
defunot predecessors. The Spartans seem to 
include but one English memoer, the present 
Lord Lytton. Mr. Ashbee contributes a paper 
on the Tanjore Library, and M. de Montaiglon 
an obituary of Baron James de Bothschild, his 
colleague in the editing of the well-known 
Poisies frangaises des X V c et X VP Siecles, whose 
untimely death is such a loss to French 
literature. 

We are glad to see that M. Gaston Paris has 
at last begun, in the Romania, his studies on 
the Bomances of the Bound Table. His father’s 
theories much needed revision, and the sou’s 
long-promised work on the subject has been 
anxiously expected. But it exists, unhappily, 
only incomplete in his own head. He proposes 
to issue a series of tentative independent essays, 
and then, after these have been discussed, work 
them into a whole. The first has just appeared, 
on Lancelot, and will be followed by others on 
Ereo, I wain, Yder, Gauwain, Pereival and tbe 
Gra&l, the history of religion in Englaud. the 
lays, Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Merlin, Sir Tristram, &o., and, lastly, the prose 
Bomancea M. Paris draws a sharp line between 
the earliest cycle of Arthur romances—those of 
adventure and courtesy, with a slight mixture 
of love—and those of the later cyole, best known 
to us, which centre round the guilty love of 
Lancelot for Guinevere (quite unknown to the 
first set), and the searoh for the mystio Grual. 
He then sketches and discusses the earliest 
French Lancelot preserved only in the German 
Lanzelet of Ulrich de Zstzikhoven, and searches 
for traces of the early hero elsewhore The 
article is a most able one; though we think the 
suggestion of a set of lost Anglo-Norman 
romances as a missing link between the Welsh 
poems and the actual French romances 
rather risky. In a review in tho same 
Romania, pp, 599-601, M. Paris contests 
M. Weidner’s theory of a common original for 
the verse and prose short St. Oraal, and upholds 
the orthodox view that the prose versiou is 
taken from the verse one. 
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"RARE” IN THE SENSE OF “ UNDER. 

DONE.” 

Our request for information as to the use of 
the word “rare” in the sense of “underdone” 
has brought us so many letters that we can 
only acknowledge them en masse, and give their 
general purport. That a so-called “American¬ 
ism” should turn out to be genuine English 
vernacular is no new thing; but we oonfess to 
surprise that this particular word should be 
common almost throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and in Ireland as well. 
From Scotland we have heard nothing. 

Mr. Lewis Sergeant has heard the expression 
“rare done meat” in Yorkshire; Mr. K. 
Elliott, of Rishworth Grammar School, writes 
that “rare" in the sense of “underdone” is 
still used in the dialect of Sheffield, and is there 
applied to meat; Mr. C. S. Wake, of Hull, 
writes that the word is not by any means un¬ 
common in the Midlands, and that in Yorkshire 
it is pronounced rear or rere; Mr. Robert Blair, 
of South Shields, writes that “rare,” or, as 
sometimes pronounced, rere, is in common use 
in that town and the neighbouring district; 
Mr. Robert Brown, Jun., of Barton-on-Humber, 
writes that “ rere ” is frequently used in North 
Lincolnshire, and that he has heard a woman 
apply the term to the leg of a duck; an 
anonymous correspondent states that “ reer ” is 
still in common use among homely people 
in Lancashire; Mr. William H. Sewell 
writes that it is certainly not long 
sinoe he heard the word (always, however, 
pronounced rear) used in Suffolk as applied to 
meat, but never to a soft-boiled egg. He adds 
that Major E. Moor, in his Suffolk Words 
(s.v.) takes the same view. The word is 
also to be found in Dr. Charnook's Glossary of 
the Essex dialect. In addition to the above, 
we have been told that “ rare,” as applied to 
meat, would be readily understood in Cheshire, 
in Surrey, and in Cornwall. Prof. William 
Wright, and three other correspondents, attest 
its use in Dublin and throughout Ireland ; and 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen says that in the West 
Indies “ rare ” is almost as common as “ raw,” 
adding that “ there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the word in this sense has been 
imported thither from the States.” 

As regards the appearance of the word in 
dictionaries, we quote the following from various 
correspondents:— 

Nares.— "Rears, a., under-dressed : not yet quite 
disused as applied to meat. 

‘ There we oomplaine of one rears -roasted chiok, 
Here meat worse cookt nere makes us aiok.’ 

Har. Kpig. iv. 6.” 
Halliwell.— "Rare, underdone, raw. Far. Dial. 
and “ Rxbb, firm, but not too hard, as applied 
to meat, &o.” 

Halliwell also gives two quotations (one from 
Topsell's Beasts, 1607, p. 275), in both of which 
“rtere” is used of an egg. 

Bailey (1724) gives, as a “country” word, 
“Rare Boil'd, halt boiled.” 

As to the derivation of the word, we are 
indebted to Prof. Skeat for the following 
letter:— 

“ 2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 

“ A very little enquiry and consideration will 
prove at once that this word is oertainly not 
borrowed from Danish. In the first place, the 
Danish modified o would never have become a 
in English. In the second plaoe, it is surprising 
that anyone should rush to a conclusion without 
first investigating the history of the word. For 
that history see hrer in Stratmann’a Old English 
Dictionary. The word is, of course, not Danish, 
but English, from the Anglo-Saxon hrfor. We 
find hrer henne ay —t.e., a rare hen’s egg—in 
Cockayne’s Auglo-Saxon Leechdoms, vol. ii., p. 
272; where we also find the advice ne lout yeyrnan 
that ay, do not let the egg coagulate. As 


usual, 6 comes from 6, and hrlr is from hror, 
aotive; c f. hriran, to move. And since the e 
is a modified 6, we see that hr Sr an is cognate 
with the Danish rore. The explanation, that 
the word at first meant ‘not coagulated,’ or 
‘ partially fluid,’ is right enough, as the above 
extract shows. The word also appears as rear; 
and compare reremouse, a bat, named from its 
quick fluttering. ‘ Rare ’ is properly applied to 
eggs, but also to underdone meat. 

“ Walter W. Skeat.” 

The following letter is also interesting, though 
not for its philological importance:— 

*• Eton Oollega. 

“ This Americanism is explained by Mr. 
Lowell in the Introduction to the Second Series 
of the Biglow Papers. He says 
'I do not believe, with the dictionaries, that it 
had ever anything to do with the Icelandic hrar 
(raw), as it plainly has not in rareripe, which 
means earlier ripe. And I do not believe it lor 
this reason, that the earlier form of the word with 
us was, and the commoner n >w in the inland parts 
still is, so far at I can discover, raredone. Golding 
bat “egs reere-rosted.” I find rather at a mono¬ 
syllable in Donae; and, still better, as giving the 
sound, rhyming with fair in Warner. There is an 
epigram of Sir Thomas Browne, in whioh the words 
router than make a monosyllable : 

• “ What furie is’t to take Death’s part, 

And rather than by Nature, die by Art! ” ’ 

“ Frank H. Rawlins." 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Album du de la Jeunesst. Paris : Bssohet. 7 fr. 60 o 

Alton, G. Proverbi, Tradisloni *d Anneddotti delie Valli 
la line orienttli oon Versions i Uliana. Innsbruck : Wag¬ 
ner. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Blanc, Oh. Grammaire dee Arte ddooratifi : Decoration 
tntdrieure de la Matson. Parts : Loonee. SO fr. 

Gkmclli. G. Sapiens* politioa degl' lull ant anti chi. Napoli : 
b'urchheim. 3 M. 

Havakd, H. Histoire de la Peintnn hollandaise. Paris: 

Qumtia. 3 fr. 50 o. 

Lkfabvre, F. A. L* Chartreuse de Notre-Dame dea Prd« 
h Meurille-sous-Montreuii-aur-Mer. Pans: Bray et 

Ketauz. 6 fr. 

Muntz, B. Prdourseun de la Rena is s a n oe. Paris: Rouam. 
2c fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Horst, L. Leviticus XVII—XXVI und Hesekiel. Kin 
Btitrag sur Pentateuchltritik. Ooiznar : Bartn. 3 M. 
Mkybr, W. Die Geschiobte a. Kreusholsas Tor Christus. 
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Schkklk, K. H E. v. l'heologisohe tiymbolik. S. Thl. Die 
reformirte Kirohe. Laipsig: Lehmann. 8 M. 

HI8TORY. 

Annalrn d. Reiohsgeriohts. Unter Mitwirkg. v. K. Braun 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOrrENTOT MYTHOLOGY. 

London: Jon. 9, 1881. 

Mr. Max Muller’s article ia the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century will draw the 
attention of all mythologists to Dr. Hahn's 
most interesting work— Tsani Ooam, the 
Supreme Being of the Hottentots. It is seldom 
that we find the religion and the myths of a 
savage, or, at all events, of a very uncultivated , 
people examined with such minuteuess aud 
knowledge. As the book will probably bs re¬ 
viewed in the Academy, I may perhaps be 
allowed to draw your readers’ attention to the 
point of oeutral interest in the work—the moan¬ 
ing of the name of Tsui Goam, or Goab, and 
the origin of the myths about him. 

For many years all students of the myth¬ 
ology of the lower races have known this 
being under various names, all of which 
were translated “ Wounded Knee.” According 
to Callaway and Moffat, “Wounded Ivnoo ” 
was said to have been a famous chief or 
medicine man, or both, whose name was derived 
from an aooidental injury to his knee. His 
grave, or graves, was adored in the usual 
fashion, with offerings of honey, or of boughs, 
or even by the gift of a stone thrown on the 
cairn. All this certainly looked very like the 
adoration of a dead man, and was not unwel¬ 
come to mythologists who conoeive that ane-.s - 
tor-worship is no small element of religion. The 
researches of Dr. Iiahu prove that the Hotten¬ 
tots, or Khoi-Khoi, as they prefer to be called, do 
hold the opinions about Wounded Knee ascribed 
to them by Moffat, Appleyard, Callaway, and 
others. Dr. Hahn also proves, by ocular 
evidence, that ancestor-worship is part of the 
actual religion of the Kboi-KUoi(pp. 112, lid). 
Once more (p. 103), he says that the deeds of 
the dead men of our own generation are cele¬ 
brated with hymns and dances, precisely as are 
the deeds of Tsui goab. In these circumstances 
it would scarcely have been rash for a mytholo- 
gist to regard 1'sui goab as really a medic no 
man of some generations back. I will pre¬ 
sently give the reasons which have always 
made me doubt the correctness of this view. 
Meanwhile, for quite other reasons. Dr. Hahn 
discards it. He is a philologist, “reared 
in the school of Pott;” aud Wounded Knee, 
as the name of a god, is puzzling to a 
philologist. There is nothing about the Dawn 
or Sun or Thunder in “ wounded knee.” 
But Dr. Hahn has discovered (p. 123) that 
goab means not only “knee,” but also 
“ Dawn.” He then remarks, “ it is now 
obvious that goab iu Tsui goab cannot be 
translated with • knee.’ ” Why is it obvious ? 
It is true that, construing Tsui = wounded, 
we get little sense out of “ wounded-dawu ; ” 
but that only makes knee seem the belter 
rendering. But Dr. Hahn prefers to find a 
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meaning for Tsui that will go with “ Dawn.” 
“ Tstt means what is sore,” a wound is 
“ Boro ”—and “ the colour o# a wound is 
red, and thus tsu can signify red. . . . Tau- 
goab, therefore, verbally translated, is the red- 
morning. .” Can this mode of proving that 
Tsu means red—a proof absolutely destitute 
of evidenoe—satisfy anyone? The syllogism 
is: Tsu means what is sore; Borne sore 
things are red; therefore, Tsu means red. 
The same sort of reasoning demonstrates that 
Tsui goab’s adversary, Gauaab, being derived 
from a root meaning to destroy, can be “nobody 
else but the Night” (p. 125). In contrast with 
this, take Dr. Hahn's other statement (p. 85): 
“ Here we have the key to the original meaning 
of the word Gaunab. He was at first a ghost 
. . . whose greatest aim was to harm people 
and (gau) destroy them. Some people are said 
to die from the influence of this evil spirit.” 
That is a belief universal among the lower races, 
but seems to have no necessary connexion with 
night. Nor is it logical to say Gaunab means 
a destroyer. Night destroys, therefore Gaunab 
can be nobody but the Night. 

Mr. Mtiller, in his interesting essay in the 
Nineteenth Century , rather rejoices over Mr. 
Spencer, because the ancestral ghost of 
Wounded Knee has turned out to be no ghost, 
but the Bed Dawn in disguise. The contention 
may be left to Mr. Spencer; but, in the mean¬ 
time, may a humble “ anthropologist ” (a class 
opposed by Mr. Muller to “ scholars ”) observe 
that all anthropological mythologists are not 
disciples of Mr. Spencer, nor of the Abbd 
“Bernier,” as Mr. Muller calls the writer 
known as Banier to anthropologists. Mr. 
Muller says that there "are only two systems 
possible in which the irrational element in 
mythology can be accounted for.” One, he 
■ays, is the theory of Euhemerism (and of Mr. 
Spencer); the other ascribes the irrational 
element in mythology to “the influence of 
language on thought.” But this is a hasty 
dichotomy. If a man may speak for himself, 
I attribute most of the “irrational element in 
mythology ” to the survival of savage ideas and 
practices, of whioh ancestor-worship is only 
one. Is it not obvious that, even if Tsui goab 
was originally the Dawn, all the stories of his 
having been a medicine man and an ancestor 
could only have arisen among a race which was 
familiar withancestor-worship and with medicine 
men ? Mr. Muller himself makes this very re¬ 
mark. And no more is asked for by anthropolo¬ 
gists who find that most of the irrational things 
in Greek mythology are rational and probable 
according to the standard of belief among 
savages. 

I must say, in one word, why I did not 
believe much in a real ancestral Tsui goab. 
First, he has too many graves for one man, 
however much buried; second, lame gods are 
common to the Brazilians, Australians, and 
Greeks, with their Hephaestus and Pan 
Kaximaiios, if a poor devil of an anthropologist 
may quote an author familiar to scholars. All 
these lame gods cannot have been “ weak-kneed 
quacks.” A. Lang. 


named Abd-er-rasoul. Hereupon, Prof. Maspero, 
in the month of March 1881, went to Thebes, 
his principal object being to discover the tomb 
from which that papyrus had been taken. He 
arrested Abd-er-rasoul; tried persuasion, threats, 
rewards, imprisonment, and all in vain. Finally, 
being called to Europe, he released the man ; 
offered a reward of .£500 for the discovery of 
the secret; and left Herr Emil Brugsch full 
authority to act for him in the event of any 
information being received. Scarcely had 
he embarked before a brother of Abd-er- 
rasoul went to the Governor of Keneh (the 
chief town of the province), claimed the reward, 
and gave up the facts. The Governor telegraphed 
to Cairo, and the Khedive at once despatched 
Herr Emil Brugsch to Thebes to bring away 
the treasure. The energy and skill with whioh 
this difficult task was accomplished by Herr E. 
Brugsch, assisted by Ahmed Effendi Kemai, 
have been publicly acknowledged in the warmest 
manner by Prof. Maspero. 

. ^ ma y perhaps be said that a secret betrayed 
is not a secret discovered; but, on the other 
hand, this particular secret would never have 
been betrayed at all but for the penetration and 
good generalship of the man who instituted the 
enquiry and offered the reward. 

No one, I am assured, will be better pleased 
to have this matter placed before the public in 
its true light than Herr Emil Brugsch himself. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OP WORDSWORTH. 

London: Jon. 2,1882. 

I have seen Mr. William Wordsworth’s letter 
(reprinted from the Carlisle Patriot in the Aca¬ 
demy of December 10, 1881) referring to my 
statement regarding his father's birthplaoe, and 
it does not, most certainly, “ ease my mind ” as 
to where the poet was born. Although Mr. 
Wordsworth’s illustrious father showed him the 
room in which he supposed himself to have 
been born, there is no conclusive proof that he 
did first really see the light in “ Wordsworth 
House.” It is pretty nearly certain that Mr. 
Justice Lucock was living in that house in 1771, 
and I, therefore, still think that there is as much 
evidence in support of my theory that the poet 
was not born in “ Wordsworth House ” as in 
the supposition that he was. 

Since my last letter I have acquired more 
particulars respecting Wordsworth’s birth and 
early years, and these will be embodied in a 
series of illustrated articles which I have in 
preparation. Many people may think it scarcely 
worth while making such minute enquiries in 
what is comparatively so unimportant a sub¬ 
ject, but small details go a long way towards 
forming an accurate biography. If any readers 
of the Academy possess information, however 
small and fragmentary, respecting Wordsworth’s 
early life, and will send me particulars, I shall 
be greatly obliged. I am specially anxious to 
learn anything relating to his attendance at the 
Cockermouth Grammar School. 

Joseph S. Fletcher. 


APPOINTMENTS POR NEXT WEEK. 


P ALM AM QDI MERUIT FEBAT. 

Westbnry-on-Trym: J»n. 2, 18S2. 

A writer in the last Saturday Review 
(December 30, 1881) takes occasion, in the 
course of an able critical paper, to speak of 
“ Herr Brugsch’s now famous find at Thebes.’ ’ 
I believed that I had long since made it clear 
that the honour of this discovery is solely 
due to Prof. Maspero. Permit me briefly to 
recapitulate the facts. An English traveller 
presented Prof. Maspero with photographs 
from the first pages of the funereal papyrus of 
Pinotem II., and stated that he had purchased 
Mae original document through a Theban Arab, 
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were respectively deposited,” by Prof. B. Hull: “The 
Derono-Silurian Formation,” by Prof. E. Hull; “The 
Chalk Maasee or Boulders included in the Contorted Drift 
of Cromer, their Origin and Mode of Transport,” by Mr. 
T. Millard Reade. ' 

8 p m. Microscopical. 

8 P ®- Zstetioal; “Vivisection,'* by Mrs. Anna 
Kings ford. 

TBuuDAY'Jan. 12,7 p.m. London Institution: “Familiar 
Arts.” by Mr. Hubert Rerkomer. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Flemish Misters of 
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Arm i tags. 
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nation of the Real Fool and of the Vector Equation of a 
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Prof. Wolatenholme j “ (tome Formulae in EHipiio Funo- 
tions.” by the Rev. M. M N. Wilkinson; •• The Oalcula- 
ttohof Symmetric Functions,” by Mr. J. Hammond. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fxiniv, Jan. 13,8 pm. New Shakspere: •« Constance,” by 

ShUpeSi Clut'o^ot'* bT * * ,mber * Mond *7 


SCIENCE. 

The Sikandar Ndma,e Bara , or Book of 
Alexander the Great. Written a.d. 1200 
by Abu MuAammad bin Yusuf bin Mu,ay- 
yid-i-nizamu-’d-din. Translated for the 
first time out of the Persian into prose, 
with critioal and explanatory remarks, with 
an introductory Preface, and with a Life of 
the author collected from various Persian 
sources, by Capt. H. Wilberforce Clarke. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Capt. Clarke lays special emphasis on the 
following features in his translation of 
Nizami’s Sikandar Ndma The cantos and 
couplets are numbered, rendering reference 
easy ; each line of the translation agrees with 
the corresponding line of the Persian; a 
complete table of contents is given; while 
alternative renderings of passages, and copious 
notes elucidating difficult and obscure points, 
make the student’s path as smooth and as 
easy as it is possible to make it by means of 
a translation. He adds that the poem is 
“ required for the first examination in arts at 
the University of Calcutta, and the examina¬ 
tion for the degree of honour.” It is clear, 
therefore, that Capt. Clarke’s principal aim in 
preparing this translation was a scholastic 
one, and from this point of view he deserves 
unqualified praise. His notes and various 
readings occupy half the page in the earlier 
portions of this portly volume, and no pains 
have been spared to supply the student with 
every possible explanation and illustration 
that could be obtained. As an educational 
work this version of the Sikandar Na na e 
Bara will prove very serviceable. A few 
errors of the press may be detected ; but, as a 
whole, the task has been executed with infinite 
care and laborious attention to details. It is 
no inconsiderable feat to translate an epio of 
6,886 couplets. We are not disposed here to 
challenge the Persian predilection for length 
in poetry, except so far as it taxes the perse¬ 
verance of the translator and the reader. It 
must be admitted that it needs a great poet 
to sustain the interest through 13,000 lines— 
and those only half the epio after all, fur 
there is a Sea-Alexander book, or Sikandar 
Ndma i Bahri, as well, forming the counter¬ 
part of the portion which Capt. Clarke ha* 
compressed into 830 large octavo pages, giving 
a weight, including the cloth boards, iTf 
31b. 6oz. avoirdupois. The marvellous 
grace and flow of the Persian goes a long 
way towards rendering these prodigious epics 
endurable and even enjoyable, at least m 
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parts ; but in English the charm is apt to 
disappear, and the length to evince properties 
of self-elongation. 

We lately expressed a wish that Mr. Red- 
house had translated the Mesnevi into prose 
instead of verse; now we wish that .Capt. 
Clarke had made use of verse, merely in the 
hope that the result might be more satis¬ 
factory and less satisfying than the prose in 
which he has cast his rendering. As an aid 
to the learner the book is valuable ; but as an 
endeavour to bring Nizami to the appreciative 
attention of English readers, it is not calcu¬ 
lated for success. Capt. Clarke quotes many 
wise sayings in favour of prose translations, and 
he is undoubtedly right in thinking that it 
needs a poet to translate a poet, in verse. But 
in prose versions some attention to style is 
necessary as well as to literal accuracy ; and 
it is an injury rather than a service to a poet 
to introduce him to a new circle of readers 
in so very rude a dress as that in which Capt. 
Clarke attires Nizami for the first time. 
Every translation needs something of what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls “ curious care ” if 
it is to fill a place in English literature at all 
worthy of the reputation of the original in its 
own literature. There is plenty of care in 
Capt. Clarke’s translation, but scarcely of the 
kind we mean. The following is a fair 
specimen of the style of this version of the 
Sikandar Nama,e Bara :— 

* 1 When the men of Zaug obtained intelligence that 
the army (of Sikandar) had come, 

The world beoame black to the eye of the men 
of Zasg. 

The two armies became arranged opposite (to 
each other); 

All compassionate feelings, risen to go, departed. 

Prom the eteel-nail hoof of the war steeds; 

Prom the agitation,—earth’s foundations fell. 

From much shouting, which came forth from the 
ambuah, 

The (glass of the) aky (craoked and) fell upon 
the earth. 

From the mace, heavy of weight, of the warriors,— 

The head of the fish and of tne ox beoame heavy. 

From the olamouring of noise, like the Resurrec¬ 
tion Day, 

Flight oame upon the beasts of the desert. 

When their weapons were prepared for battle. 

The demon, on aodount of their uproar, became a 
flee-er. 

They accepted the battle-plaoe in snch a place 

Tnat the heat brought forth dust from (distressed) 
the men. 

A land,—more waterless than red sulphur; 

An atmosphere,—more liver-soorohing than hell. 

Neither in it cold water,—save pure poison (hot 
water, bitter and deadly) ; 

Nor in it warm affection,—save the sun. 

By reason of large serpents (swords) the oaves 
(wounds) came into commotion ; 

In them (the oavee) the day (of splendour) of 
markets as regards tumult (of bloodshed) 

In that place of ghuls (the battlefield, void of 
wat«) they (the men of Riim) made their 
abode (for embassy-sending) ; 

They (the champions on both sides) galloped like 
ghuls in every direction (for man-slaying, 
camp-guarding, and supply-bringing). 

When the ox of the earth swallowed his own 
hump (half of the sun). 

The black linn (night) leaped forth from ambush 
(appeared). 

The Bull of the celestial sphere (Taurus) went 
boldly to (appeared on) the horizon, 

And Btars, like lions’ teeth, came forth (fearful). 


Night displayed from its own navel something 
like musk (darkness) ) 

The world laid aside the jewel of light. 

The officer of the advanoed guard (of the army), 
enemy-recognising, went forth ; 

The watchman bound his loins on the guard- 
place (about Sikandar'. tent)." 


Whatever beauty there is in the meta¬ 
phors of Nizami is destroyed by the ex- 
planations in parentheses, especially when 
the explanations are adorned with compound 
words formed after the German fashion ex¬ 
pressly for this work. It is evident that a 
poem of which the half extends to 13,000 
lines requires more skill in translation to 

commend it to the majority of readers than 
has been bestowed on the Sikandar Tsama. 
It is something to have translated a famous 
Persian epic poem for the first time ; though 
it was not necessary to depreciate Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s little sketch, which has hitherto, in 
conjunction with its original by Dr. Bacher, 
been the chief source of popular knowledge 
about Nizami, and which is still likely to be 
of more general service, from a literary point 
of view, than Capt. Clarke’s massive volume. 
The latter will not favourably impress those 
who are trying to form a just appreciation of 
Persian poetry at second hand; but it will 
help those who wish to learn the language 
and study its poetry for themselves. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Boscoe and 
0. Schorlemmer. Vol. III.—The Chemistry 
of the Hydrooarbons, or Organio Chemistry. 
Part I. (Macmillan.) Of the 695 pages 
constituting this first moiety of the third and 
last volume of Roscoe and Schorlemmer s new 
chemical text -hook no less than 190 are occupied 
with the discussion of the methods and the 
philosophy of the subject. The systematic 
description of individual organio compounds 
their occurrence, their production, their proper¬ 
ties, and their reactions—begins with the methyl 
group, and then proceeds through nineteen 
sections, or 270 numbered paragraphs. In 
these we are presented with well-digested 
accounts of bodies containing from one to 
twenty-four atoms of carbon ; the aromatio 
series, and those compounds which have, up to 
the present time, eluded classification, partially 
or wholly, being reserved, we presume, for 
the second and concluding portion of the 
final instalment of the work before us. It is 
diffioult to praise too highly the selection of 
materials ana their arrangement, or the wealth 
of illustrations which explain and adorn the 
text. In its wood-cute, in its technological 
details, in its historical notices, in its roferences 
to original memoirs, and, it may be added, in its 
clear type, smooth paper, and ample margins, 
the volume under review presents most oom- 
mendable features. Whatever teste of acouraoy 
as to figures and facts we have been able 
to apply have been satisfactorily met, while in 
clearness of statement this volume leaves 
nothing to be desired. Moreover, it is most 
satisfactory to find that the progress of this 
valuable work towards completion is so rapid 
that its beginning will not have become anti¬ 
quated before its end has been reaohed— no 
uncommon occurrence with elaborate treatises 
on natural science subjects. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By W. Jago. (Long¬ 
mans.) The number of elementary text-books 
of chemistry is the source of much perplexity 
to teachers and students alike. We are often 


tempted to ask why the best characteristics of 
all such small manuals could not be gathered 
together in a single volume whioh should meet 
with general acceptance. Of oourse, four out 
of five of the booklets produced to meet the 
wants of science classes need not be consulted ; 
their mode of manufacture is not such as to 
allow us to assign any value to their contents. 
But there are, on the other hand, a considerable 
number of small works on theoretical, and also 
on practical, chemistry whioh are distinguished 
by sound knowledge of the soience, thorough 
grasp of the means and end of teaohing, and 
judicious selection, and even invention, of 
telling experimental illustrations. Generally, 
these better books have, however, some defects. 
Those that deal with laboratory practice, for 
example, do not commend tbemselves in all 
their sections equally to experienced teachers. 
Possibly the authors’ directions cannot be 
carried out by large classes of beginners 
demanding, it may be, the placing in unaccus¬ 
tomed hands of many pieces of fragile and 
costly apparatus. Again, sometimes quantita¬ 
tive work is insisted upon at the very beginning 
of the course, although the accuracy and 
so essential to ohemioal manipulation 
must be reaohed by graduated lessons. Tlie 
little manual before us belongs to the higher 
class of elementary text-books. It combines 
theoretical and practical chemistry, and treats 
these subjeota from the double standpoint of 
sound scienoe and the examination-room. The 
elements discussed are oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, oarbon, and sulphur. It is 
written with knowledge and commendable 


sleamess. 

Strecker’s Organic Chemistry. By Dr. J. 
Wislicenus. Translated by W. R. Hodgkm- 
mn and A. J. Greenaway. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
md Co.) This “ short text-book of organic 
jhemistry contains 769 large pages of closely 
printed text and twenty pages of Index. The 
author, Adolph Strecker, was about to begin 
the preparation of the sixth edition of the 
work when, on hie sudden death in 1871, the 
task of revision was taken up by Prof. Wish- 
oenus, of Wurzburg. His revision was issued 
in 1875, and now the work has been reproduced 
in English, with alterations and additions by 
Messrs. Hodgkinson and Greenaway. It is 
difficult to judge fairly of such a book. Ihe 
method of arrangement and the selection ol 
materials are, in most particulars, satisfactory, 
but we do not find in the volume any striking 
marks of superiority over English manuals ot 
similar scope. Here are the usual introductory 
observations on the elements of organio bodies; 
on organic analysis ; on formulae and radicles 
and chemical structure; on the physical 
properties of organio bodies; and on the changes 
of organic bodies. Then we are led on to con- 
aider cyanogen and oarbon dioxide and their 
derivatives. Next we are introduced to t ie 
methanes or paraffins and their derivatives. 
Afterwards, the aromatic series is described and 
discussed. Lastly, we have brief and, lor the 
most part, imperfect notioes of a crowd 
of important compounds, arranged (shall wo 
say ?} under the heading “ Organio Compounds 
of Unknown Constitution.” The fifty pages 
allotted to these bodies cannot be considered 
satisfactory, as the following examples will 
suffice to show. On pp. 731-32 there are 
seven lines given to chlorophyll; but they are 
so far from representing the present condition 
of our knowledge of leaf-green that they omit 
all reference to the results of Gautier, lioppe- 
Seyler, Rogalski, and Pringsheim. Onp. id! 
we are told that the resin of xanlhorrhoea 
hastilis is oalled “ acaroid,” and that amber 
is “ formed in many peat-bogs, and consists 
chiefly of an amorphous substance, iusoluble 
in alcohol, oils, and alkalies.” This informs- 
tion, if go it can bo called, ia in the last decree 
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unsatisfactory. Better omit all reference to 
resins than notioe them in this feeble way. 
On p. 742, the ohinoline series of bases from 
cinchonine is pronounced identioal with the 
isomeric series from coaL The use of the 
term “ proteids ” for the groups of substances 
to which mucin, elastin, &c., belong, and the 
separation of proteids from true aumminoidB 
cannot be oommended. And if we accept 
“ gelatinous tissues ” as a generic term, what 
Bhall be said of glutine being used (p. 753) for 
the main constituent of glue and gelatine? 
The notion (p. 512) that no substance having 
the properties usually assigned to lignin or 
lignose is associated with cellulose in hard 
woody tissues is too ludicrous to be entertained 
for a moment, particularly in the face of the 
researches of Hugo Muller and Gross. The 
volume before us is, we are bound to confess, 
printed with care ; and we have not met with 
any of those errors in figures and formulae 
which are so difficult to avoid in chemical 
text-books. Such mistakes as “hilium” for 
“hilum” (twice on p. 514) and “traganth” 
for “tragacanth” (p. 517) are of no con¬ 
sequence. A word of praise for the very full 
Index should not be withheld. 

A. H. Chtjroh. 


OBITUARY. 

LEWI 8 H. MORGAN. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Lewis 
H. Morgan, the chief of American anthrop¬ 
ologists, which took place at Rochester, in the 
state of New York, on December 17, after a 
brief illness following a long period of delicate 
health. For the following particulars of his life 
and works we are indebted to an appreciative 
notice in the Nation. A native of Western 
New York, at an early age he became inter¬ 
ested in the remnant that still survives in that 
neighbourhood of the once mighty “ Six 
Nations ; ” and he gained by intercourse with 
the Indians a thorough insight into the consti¬ 
tution of their confederacy, into their manners 
and customs^ and, above all, into their curious 
system of tribal intermarriage. Together with 
some kindred spirits, he founded a “ New Con¬ 
federacy of the Iroquois ”—a sort of antiquarian 
society, having as a subsidiary aim the pro¬ 
motion of a kindlier feeling towards the red man. 
The papers which he read before this society 
in 1344-46 have been since republished more 
than onoe, under the title of The League of the 
Iroquois. A visit that he paid to Lake Superior 
led to two results—one was his exhaustive and 
highly readable monograph on The American 
Beaver and hie Works (1867); the other was his 
discovery that the system of tribal intermarriage 
in the u Six Nations ” prevailed also among the 
American Indians generally. Subsequent in¬ 
vestigations, conducted partly by means of 
tchedules of questions sent out to missionaries 
and scholars in all parts of the world, induced 
Mr. Morgan to regard this system as a funda¬ 
mental fact in the development of the human 
race. His theoiy, which first appeared in the 
“ Contributions to Science ” of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1873, was published in 1877 in 
book form, under the title of Ancient Society; 
or. Researches in the Line of Human Progress 
from Savagery, through Barbarism , into Civili¬ 
sation (see Academy, July 20, 1878). Mr. 
Morgan's Oat investigation was into the pueblos 
of New Mexico, from the study of which he 
concluded Unit the mound-builders were village 
Indians of New Mexican origin, and that the 
mounds weie platforms for their long wooden 
communal houses. It was only on his death¬ 
bed that he received his very latest printed 
work. Houses and House-life of the American 
Aborigines, published by the Bureau of Eth¬ 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution. The 


writer in the Nation bears witness to the charm 
of Mr. Morgan’s personal character and manners, 
and adds: — 

"fie was one of a group of learned and gifted men 
whom the University of Roohester naturally drew 
about it, and whose periodical meetings and constant 
co-operation maintained in that oity an unoommon 
intellectual atmosphere.” 


The death is also announced, by telegram, 
of another eminent figure among Amerioau men 
of soienoe—Prof. John William Draper, perhaps 
best known in this country for his History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science (1874). 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

If a Government vessel be sent out by the 
Admiralty this season for the relief of Mr. 
Leigh Smith’s expedition, it is not improbable 
that Capt. A. H. Markham may have the 
command. 

The first part, containing seven sheets, is 
now ready of the large-scale map of Eastern 
Equatorial Afrioa, on which Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein has been engaged for some three years 
and a-half for the Council of the Royal Geo- 
hical Society. When oomplete, the map 
consist of twenty-five sheets. 

The French surveying expedition which 
was recently sent out to continue the opera¬ 
tions of last season between the Upper 
Senegal and the Niger was wisely not 
allowed to land at the coast, owing to 
the epidemio of yellow fever whioh had so 
long prevailed there. They were transferred 
to a small steamer; and, as the river ohanced to 
be high, they arrived at their destination, Khay, 
some seven or eight miles below Medina, on 
November 6. They thus accomplished in six 
days the journey of 500 miles, whioh, on a 
former oocasion, had ocoupied six weeks. For 
some time Col. Deshordes’ head-quarters will be 
at Khay, as that is to be the starting-point of 
the railway. 

By a telegram from Brisbane' we learn that 
Major-Gen. Feilding’s transcontinental survey 
expedition reaohed Point Parker, on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, on November 15, and was at 
Kimberley on November 24. They were 
expected at Brisbane on December 20. The 
reports still continue favourable in regard to 
the nature of the country traversed bv the 
party, and it is thought that the Colonial 
Government will accept the route chosen. 

The January number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography gives us Mr. E. 0. Hore’s compre¬ 
hensive memoir on Lake Tanganyika, which is 
a moBt useful contribution to the geography of 
East Central Afrioa, especially as it is accom¬ 
panied by the author’s own maps of the Lake. 
The remainder of the number is essentially 
Arctic in its character; in it we find Mr. 
Markham’s paper on the Jeannette expedition, 
and Commodore Jansen’s on the four voyages 
of the Willem Barents and the probable posi¬ 
tion of Mr. Leigh Smith. Among the geo- 
graphical notes are some interesting par¬ 
ticulars respecting the ice movements in the 
Barents and Kara Seas during last season, 
preceded by some observations as to the 
supposed position of the Eira and the move¬ 
ment for the sucoour of Mr. Leigh Smith. We 
are afterwards told that Mr. Schuver has 
visited the country of the Ldgha Dallas, and 
has been the first to see the great lake and 
river Baro. He was to stare on his southward 
journey in December. Lieut. Hovgaard’s 
letter, explaining his proposed plan for Ending 
the Jeannette, shows that the writer had a more 
correct view of the situation than Sir B. 
Collinson, and, though, of course, now out of 
date, it is very interesting reading. In con¬ 


clusion, we must not omit to mention that 
with this number is issued a preliminary map 
of Wrangel Island from the survey lately made 
by Lieut. Berry, U.S.N., on the occasion of 
the memorable visit of the steamer Rodgers last 
September. 

Mr. Dall’s elaborate paper on the hydrology 
of the Behring Sea is concluded in the last 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen. A care¬ 
ful consideration of the observation made by 
himself as well as by his predecessors leads the 
author to the conclusion that the warm surface 
water whioh enters the Polar Sea through Behr¬ 
ing Strait is, at most, capable of melting 5,100 
square inohes of ioe, and that its influence is con¬ 
sequently insignificant. No branoh of the Kuro 
Siwo enters the Behring Sea, and the ourrents 
in the Polar basin to the north of it are mainly 
dependent upon the winds. There is do reason 
to suppose that these drift ourrents are capable of 
opening passages through the pack-ice whioh 
would enable exploring vessels to reach the 
Pole, or even a very high latitude. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The British Museum Meteorites. —The magnifi¬ 
cent collection of meteorites belonging to the 
British Museum has been lately re-arranged 
in the mineralogical gallery of the new Natural 
History Museum in the Cromwell Road. Mr. 
L. Fletcher, the Keeper of Minerals, has lost 
no time in issuing a Guide to the collection. 
This contains not only a catalogue of the 
entire collection of meteorites—classified as 
aerosiderites, aerosiderolites, and aerolites—but 
also a valuable introductory essay, whioh gives 
a concise, yet singularly lucid, account of our 
knowledge of these bodies. The Guide forms 
a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, and we are 
pleased to see that the Trustees have issued it 
at the price of one penny. 

Among the candidates for the Chair of 
Natural History in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, vacant by the resignation of Sir C. 
Wy ville Thomson, are Prof. E. Ray Lankeater, 
of University College, London; Prof. John 
Young, of Glasgow; and Mr. Patrick Geddes, 
now lecturer in zoology and demonstrator of 
botany at Edinburgh. The appointment, whioh 
will probably be made very soon, rests with the 
Home Secretary. The endowment (from a par¬ 
liamentary grant) is only £160 a-year; but the 
income from fees is very large. 

The Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching will hold its annual 
meeting at University College, Gower Street, 
on Wednesday, January 11, at 11 a.m., when, 
with other business, the code of rules drawn up 
in April last will be submitted for confirmation. 
The following resolution will be proposed 
“ That the proofs of the propositions contained 
in book i. of the Syllabus be received by the 
association, and that the committee for ele¬ 
mentary plane geometry be instructed to add 
a collection of exercises to the proofs of the 
propositions of the Syllabus.” All persons in¬ 
terested in the objects of the association are 
invited to be present. 

The French Socidtd nationals d’Agriculture 
has elected as president for 1882 the eminent 
chemist, M. Chevreul, who has reached his 
ninety-sixth year, and the fiftieth anniversary 
of whose connexion with the society it is pro¬ 
posed to commemorate. A scheme is also under 
consideration to present a gold medal to M. 
Pasteur for his services to agriculture. 

It is announced that Herr Enke, of Stutt¬ 
gart, is about to publish a monthly magazine 
devoted to science, under the title of Humboldt. 
The periodical will be edited by Dr. Georg 
Krebs. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Henry Sweet' a collection of Anglo -Saxon 
Charters, in his "Oldest English Texts” for 
the Early-English Text Society this year, will 
contain the only fifty-seven that he admits 
as genuine in the fore-Alfred time, and will begin 
with one in uncials of the seventh century, 
602 or 693 a d. Mr. Sweet classifies the 
Cbarters. first by age and then by dialect, and 
for the first time edits them critically. He 
rejects all documents preserved only in the 
monastic registers or Chartularies. As these can¬ 
not be relied on as genuine contemporary instru¬ 
ments, they must at least be second-hand, if not 
dozenth-hand; and so Mr. Sweetconfines himself 
to the Charters on separate sheets. The Saxon 
ones are printed at full length ; the Latin ones 
are abridged, their Saxon words only being all 
preserved, with enough Latin to make the 
Saxon clear. Mr. Sweet’s Introduction to this 
bock will contain a complete grammar of fore- 
Alfred English—a subject which has never 
before been treated. 

M. de LonotSrier, of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, has sought to connect the dis¬ 
coveries of M. de Sarzec with the kingdom of 
Mesopotamia, ruled over by Chushanrishathaim 
(Judges ii. 8, 10). The Hebrew word there 
translated “ Mesopotamia” is Aram-Naharaim 
= lit. the Syria of the Two Bivers (more prop¬ 
erly the Highland of the Two Rivers). The site 
of M. de Sarzec’s discoveries is washed by both 
the Tigris and the Euphrates; and sculptures 
in bas-relief show that the national deities, to 
which the kings served as high-priests, were 
these two rivers. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Aymonier read a paper upon an 
inscription in the Ciam or Cham language, from 
Dambang-Dek, in Cambodia. The people 
known as Ciam were the dominant raoe through¬ 
out the peninsula of Further India before the 
invasion of the Khmers of Cambodia, and of 
the present inhabitants of Annam. They are 
still to be found everywhere in scattered com¬ 
munities. Their power and civilisation in the 
thirteenth century are attested by Marco Polo, 
who visited their central home, Ciampa. 
According to their own traditions, they received 
their culture from India in the first century 
a.d. M. Aymonier states that they have 
three dialects or languages—(1) the aalil, or 
sacred language; (2) the ciam, or the vernacu¬ 
lar proper; (3) the bani, a Muhammadan 
dialect, which has now superseded the other 
two. The inscription referred to is written in 
the second of these three. It contains the 
lament of a mother, whose daughter (a princess) 
has fled, abandoning her husband and children. 
M. Aymonier has also discovered in Cambodia 
several Sanskrit inscriptions, which may prove 
to be of extreme interest. One of these, copied 
in facsimile, is reported by M. Adolphe Begnier 
to be in classical Sanskrit of unusual correct¬ 
ness. As we have before stated, the Academic 
have presented a memorial to the Government 
praying that M. Aymonier should receive official 
support for continuing his investigations. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Shorthand Society.— (Tuesday, Jan, 3.) 
Cornelius Walford, Esq , in the Chair.—A 
paper was read from M. Guunin, foreign associate 
and revising stenographer in the French Senate, 
on <a The Origin of German Systems of Shorthand.” 
M. Gui-nin attributed the origin of the system of 
Gabelsberger (1831-34) to those published in England 
by Boe (1802) and by Oxley (1821), and expressed 
an opinion that, to some extent, the system of 
Oxley could be traced in the popular German 
system.—An animated discussion followed the 
paper. The German members admitted that, in 
the sloping, or “ script," system, Gabelsberger had 


been anticipated in England. On the point whether 
there was evidence of plagiarism from the English 
systems, opinions were divided. 


FINE ART. 

THE MEDALS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Guide to the Italian Medals in the King's 

Library, British Museum. By C. F. 

Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 

Guide to the English Medals. By Herbert 

A. Grueber. (Printed by Order of the 

Trustees.) 

Mr. Keaby’s Guide is not only of great 
value and interest to one who is studying the 
specimens of medals of which electrotype 
copies are now exhibited in the King’s 
Library, but also contains an excellent intro¬ 
ductory monograph on the subject. 

This preliminary part treats of the various 
schools of medallists, and traces the change of 
style from the broad sculpturesque manner of 
the end of the fourteenth century to the more 
gem-like and less massive treatment of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century artists. 
In the short period of little more than a 
hundred years, from about a.j>. 1890 to the 
early years of the sixteenth century, the 
medallic art in Italy passed through the same 
changes of style which in the case of the 
larger and more important plastic works 
were spread over some three centuries. Mr. 
Keary shows that, apart from the general 
influences which gradually affected sculpture in 
Italy—the increasing desire, that is, for strong 
dramatic expression—the medallic art received 
a complete modification by the change which 
was introduced in tbe manner of producing 
the medals. 

“The art of making dies, in the degree in 
which it was understood in tbe fifteenth century, 
would not permit the striking of coins other¬ 
wise than in very low relief; it was altogether 
unsuited to tbe production of medals, so that 
these were, in early times, always cast. A 
model was made in wax, and was first em¬ 
bedded in fine moulding earth or charcoal. 
This material must be so fine as to be almost 
impalpable. When it had fitted itself into 
every crevice of the wax model, it was stiffened 
with some kind of lye, the wax was melted 
out, and into the mould thus left the metal 
was poured.” 

It is to this process that the earlier medals 
owe their special charm of vigour and large¬ 
ness of effect. Tbe easily moulded wax 
caught the first freshness and verve of the 
artist’s conception in a way that the slow 
and laboured process of cutting a metal die 
could never do. 

“ The process of casting above described would 
leave the surface of the medal, and more so 
its edge, somewhat rough. To correct this, 
the whole piece was worked over with sand¬ 
paper or some fine instrument, and the edge 
was filed smooth.” 

No doubt the graving tool was used, but I 
doubt very much that the whole surface of 
the medal was worked over, as this would 
have very much injured the delicacy of the 
modelling. It is certain that the Italian 
fifteenth-century artists possessed the secret 
of getting sharp castings in bronze in a way 
that is now quite lost. 

Mr. Keary points out that the practice of 
striking medals took the art out of the hands 
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of the sculptor, and made it a branch of the 
coin and gem-engraver’s art. 

“ The sculptor in bronze modelled in clay and 
the medallist in wax ; that was all the essential 
difference between them. The die-engraver’s 
art demanded quite another kind of skill, and 
was more akin to that of the engraver of gems 
and crystals, or his who practised tbe finer kinds 
of goldsmith’s work.” 

There was not even the unimportant difference 
which Mr. Keary supposes between the 
process of the early medallist and that of the 
sculptor in bronze; since even the largest 
pieces of bronze sculpture were executed by 
the cire perdue method in the same way as 
the smallest oast medal; the only difference 
being that, in order to save valuable metal, 
all models for bronze works of any size were 
made with a rough core, over which a skin of 
modelling wax was spread. Without this 
the casting would have been solid all through. 
That this process was used in England as 
early as the thirteenth century, we know 
from the record of the many hundreds of 
pounds of wax which were used by William 
Torel in the making of his three effigies of 
Queen Eleanor of Castile. An interesting 
description of this cire perdue method is 
given in Vasari’s treatise, Bella Scultura, 
cap. xi. The taste for engraved gems, both 
ancient and modern, which came in towards 
the end of the fifteenth century had a strong 
influence on the style of medals, and helped 
to make them, as Mr. Keary says, less sculp¬ 
turesque and more pictorial in character; 
the reverses are often over-crowded with 
figures, and have subjects treated with neces¬ 
sarily unsuccessful attempts at perspective 
effects, and over-minute elaboration of detail. 

The catalogue part of this book has the 
great merit of an excellent system of arrange¬ 
ment and Indices. The medals are grouped 
into three main divisions—first, those of the 
fifteenth century, a class which, roughly 
speaking, chiefly includes the cast medals; 
secondly, those of the sixteenth century, 
wbeu metal dies were chiefly used. The 
third division is devoted to Papal medals of 
the fitteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
A separate Index for artists’ names, for 
persons represented, and for events com¬ 
memorated makes it easy for the student to 
find any particular medal. The illustrations 
are well selected, and, like those of former 
British Museum handbooks, are done by a 
photographic process which ensures faithful¬ 
ness in a way no drawing could possibly do. 

The first medallist on the list is Vittore 
Pisano, who lived between a.d. 1380 and a.d. 
1456. Nothing can surpass the grandeur 
of some of Pisano’s portrait heads—that, for 
instance, of Pandolfo di Malatesta, Lord of 
Bimini—the reverse of which, by-the-way, a 
knight in armour with heraldic devices, 
strongly suggests some German influence. 
The half-length of Leonello d’ Este is a 
marvel of life-like representation, and makes 
it easy to believe the unspeakably horrible 
stories told of Leonello’s cruelty. Pisano’s 
portrait of himself, which is rendered in a 
very simple and unidealised way, bears strong 
marks of truthfulness. Like Francia and 
Pollajuolo, who often signed their pictures 
aurifex, Pisano was not unwilling to let the 
world know of his many-sidedness, and so on 
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this medal, and on most of his others, he calls 
himself fisantjs fictor. Passing on to the 
works of later medallists, some are specially 
noteworthy for their portraits of illustrious 
men. Among the finest are that of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (No. 32), by Nicolo Fiorentino; 
Savonarola (No. 61), by an unknown hand; 
and a most stately half-figure of Michelangelo, 
at the age of eighty-eight, by his friend Lione 
Lioni (No. 98). For delicacy and refinement 
of execution, none perhaps surpass the head of 
Card. Bembo, by Pastorino of Siena (No. 147). 
Others are remarkable for their portraits of 
women, though, unfortunately, most of these 
immortalised beauties are otherwise quite 
unknown to fame. Nothing could be more 
gracefully simple than (No. 70) the half-figure 
of a lady called Giulia Astalia. A fine medal 
of Pope Julius II. (No. 78), by Caradosso of 
Milan, commemorates the laying the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the new Basilica of St. Peter in 
a.d. 1506. The reverse is interesting, as it 
gives Bramante’s original design, with its 
short nave, in two orders, and two western 
campanili. None of the later Papal medals 
are finer than that struck by Gregory XIII., 
in a.d. 1579, to celebrate the triumph 
of the Church as manifested in the massacre 
of the Huguenots some years before. 
It is by Federigo Bonzagna. The half- 
length portrait of the Pope is extremely 
beautiful; there is much vigour and grace in 
the treatment of the reverse—a destroying 
angel, who, with cross in one hand and sword 
in the other, is slaying a crowd of flying men 
and women. It is finished with gem-like 
minuteness, and, in spite of its real artistic 
value, shows the greatest amount of deviation 
from the manner of the early sculptor-medal¬ 
lists. 

Mr. Grueber, in his Guide to the English 
Medals , has wisely adopted a different system of 
classification to that used for the Italian series. 
They are arranged in simple chronological 
order, and not under artists’ names ; the fact 
being that the earlier “ English ” medals are 
either the work of foreigners or by unknown 
bands, while the later ones are of value 
rather aa historical records than as works of 
art. 

Mr. Grueber's Introduction contains an 
interesting description of the various processes 
l>y which medals in England were produced. 
In addition to medals cast or struck like 
the Italian ones, some few were cut out of 
a solid sheet of metal, and others repoussd 
from thin plates. Neither of these methods 
was, of coarse, adapted for medals of whioh 
a large number were required. In his 
account of the early Italian process, I doubt 
whether Mr. Grueber is right in stating 
that the moulds made of what Vasari calls 
“ terra sottile con cimatura ” could only be 
used once; it would also, I think, be more 
correct to give ashes as one ingredient in the 
mixture, instead of charcoal, whioh could 
hardly stand the heat of molten metal. 
Mediaeval Italian writers often use the word 
carbone as being the same as ceneri. 

The English series, even admitting medals 
by foreign artists, does not begin till 
after the best period for them in Italy 
was almost past. A few exist as early as 
Henry VIII., rather hard and dry in style, 


and probably of German workmanship. 
There are cast medals of Philip and Mary, 
with very fine half-figures on the obverse, but 
these Mr. Grueber attributes to Giacomo da 
Trezzo, a Milanese, who went to Madrid to 
work for Philip II. In his medal of Queen 
Mary he has evidently made use of the fine 
portrait of her painted by Antonio Moro now 
in the Madrid Gallery. Perhaps the most 
beautiful of those which are classed with the 
English series is the portrait medal of Mary 
Stuart—a work of the highest beauty and 
refinement. This, again, is by a Milanese 
artist, Primazza by name. Stephen of 
Holland, Nicolas Briot, and the Roettiers— 
all foreigners—produced most of the fine 
medals that were executed in England daring 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Thomas Rawlins and Thomas Simon appear 
to have been the first natives of this country 
who reaohed any real excellence in the art. 
T. Simon’s portrait of Charles II. is a very 
noble work; and the way in which this 
artist’s application for employment in the 
Mint was made and rejected is a very 
pathetic story. The fact of his having 
worked for Oliver Cromwell was allowed 
to outweigh his artistic superiority, 
and his Dutch rivals—the Roettiers—were 
appointed in his place. The eighteenth- 
century medals are, with few exceptions, of 
little value as works of art. Croker’s portrait 
of Queen Anne is certainly a fine head. 

Towards the beginning of the present 
century a Roman gem-engraver called Ben¬ 
venuto Pistrucci did good work at the 
English Mint; his work is exquisitely 
finished, but makes no attempt at that 
sculpturesque breadth of treatment for which 
the early medals of Italy are so remarkable. 
Since Pistrucci’s time the numerous English 
medals that have been struck are a melan¬ 
choly example of the degradation into which 
this art has fallen. Perhaps the lowest depth 
of absurdity was reached by the Ashantee 
War medal (1873-74). This exhibits, in the 
space of about an inch, a battle-scene in a 
tropical forest, between British troops and 
Ashantee natives. It is none the less a 
striking instance of what a medal ought not 
to be because the composition is vigorous 
and the figures carefully modelled—a fine 
work of art if the thing were a large cartoon, 
instead of being a microscopic bas-relief. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


THE OPENING OF THE PYRAMID OF 
MEYDOOM. 

To open the Pyramid of Meydoom was one of 
the unfulfilled projects of the late Mariette- 
Pasha. Prof. Maspero takes Egyptologists by 
surprise in achieving this great work during 
the first weeks of his second year’s campaign. 
For more than a month it has been known to a 
few of his private friends that he had a gang of 
fellaheen at work upon this pyramid ; but the 
secret has been faithfully kept; and not till 
success was actually achieved was it even sus¬ 
pected in the public offices and hotels of Cairo. 

The Pyramid of Meydoom, situate about a 
mile and a-half to the north-west of the village 
of Meydoom, is built in three stages, each 
inclined at an angle of 74° 10'. It rises to a 
height of 122 feet from the midst of a high hill 
of fallen masonry and rubble. The first stage 
shows a height of 69 feet; the second measures 


20) feet; the third, which is much ruined, 
measures 32 feet in height. The outer masonry 
is of admirable workmanship, and oonsists of 
polished blocks of Mokattam limestone. The 
general effect of the structure is very imposing. 
It has been aptly compared to the keep of a 
Norman castle, if we oan imagine a keep built in 
three superimposed stages. Archaeologists have 
till now believed that this pyramid was in¬ 
violate. Dominating a vast burial-field con¬ 
taining the mattabas, or built sepulchres, of 
many nobles and “ royal relatives ” of Sene- 
feroo, the last king of the Third Dynasty, it is 
supposed to be the pyramid of that monarch. 
It would in suoh case be of earlier date than the 
pyramids of Gheezeh. 

Prof. Maspero began his work by opening 
a vertical trench down the northern face of 
the mound out of whioh the pyramid rises; the 
first result being to show that the masonry goes 
down to the level of the desert, and that the 
mound is entirely formed of accumulated sand 
and ddbris. Prof. Maspero believes this ddbris 
to be very ancient, and thinks it may even date 
as far back as the end of the New Empire. The 
entranoe was found precisely in the oentre of 
the north face of the first stage, about 20 
metres above the level of the plain; whioh 
would give about 134 feet for the actual height 
of the first stage as now laid bare. This 
entrance was opened on the 13th of last 
month. It gave acoess to a descending passage 
about 1 mfetre 60 centimetres square. The 
incline of this passage is very steep, and for the 
first 10 metres it is lined with masonry finer, 
if possible, than that of the external facing. 
At a depth of 10 metres the passage strikes 
the living rock, and beoomes in its continuation 
an excavated sloping shaft of the same dimen¬ 
sions as before. The pyramid, for at least half 
its height, is therefore formed upon a core of 
rook, around which the pyramidal structure is 
elevated. About 5 metres from the entrance 
there was once a “ stopper ” stone, which closed 
the mouth of the passage. This “ stopper ” has 
disappeared; but the construction of the passage 
shows that it was contrived quite differently 
from the portcullis-stones of the Gheezeh 
pyramids. There is no void in the roofing 
above where it was placed. It must, therefore, 
have been inserted after the mummy was laid 
in the sepulchre ; then filled up to the level of 
the outer wall and oovered with the same 
revttement, so leaving no external trace. The 
removal of this stone must have been effeoted at 
a very distant time, there being three hieratio in¬ 
scriptions of the period of the XXth Dynasty 
scrawled upon the ceiling at the very point 
which the stone formerly oocupied. There 
inscriptions, written in accordance with a brief 
formula common to the epoch, merely record 
the visit of two Egyptian tourists—the scribe 
Sokari and the scribe Amenmes. Hence it 
would seem that the pyramid of Meydoom 
was open, and visited by the curious, as 
early as the XXth Dynasty. The descending 
passage has been cleared to the depth of 
40 mitres, without any landing, branch-pas¬ 
sage, or chamber having yet been reached. 
Thus far, the structural arrangement seems to 
reproduce the internal plan of the Great 
Pyramid. The work is of extreme difficulty, 
owing to the want of air and light, and the 
overwhelming heat. The workmen faint from 
time to time, and have to be carried out. 
Prof. Maspero finds it impossible to stay inside 
for more than half-an-hour together. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 

[This communication unfortunately reached 
us too late for insertion last week.] 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

[First Notice.) 

The present collection, though it cannot com¬ 
pare in the number or beauty of first-class 
pictures with that of last year, is very varied, 
and contains many works of unusual ouriosity 
and interest. So rare are the oil pictures of 
Alonzo Cano that the opportunity of seeing 
two fine works by this Spanish master is one 
which should not be neglected by any student 
of art. Of the sacred picture (219) belonging 
to Mr. Chapman Walker, there is not much to 
say, except that it is a oharaoteristio example 
of the Spanish school; but Lord Penrhyn’s 
“Portrait of a Man”(161) would be remark¬ 
able in any collection as an unusually fine 
portrait, full of grave and dignified character 
from head to foot, a striking and speaking 
likeness of a most “ potent, grave, and reverend 
tenor." Near it is an evidently genuine portrait 
by Sebastian del Piombo (156), much damaged, 
but fine and characteristic, of the faoe generally 
attributed to “La Fornarina; ” and not far 
from it is a very beautiful picture of a lady 
playing on a guitar (153), assigned by Mr. T. 
Woolner, B.A., its present owner, to Paolo 
Veronese. Though it has much of the silveri¬ 
ness of that master, we see no indication of 
his peculiar touch; some of the passages of 
oolour seem to show another hand; and, in the 
carefully studied aotion of the hands and the 
turn of the wrist, and in the refined drawing of 
the fingers, there is evidence of a desire to 
attain a different kind of perfection to that 
usually aimed at and reached by the great 
Venetian. In Mr. Boughton Knight’s “ Adora¬ 
tion of the .Shepherds ” (136) we fiud an 
unusually perfect example of the earlier 
manner of Mantegna; aud in Mr. Leyland’s 
“ Virgin and Child ” (183) an equally un¬ 
touched specimen of the tenderly beautiful 
art of Lorenzo Costa. Col. Legh sends a 
striking unfinished picture of the “ Sacrifice 
of Isaac ” (206), whioh may be by Andrea del 
Sarto. There can be no doubt that the design 
is his, as it is identical with that of a pioture 
by Andrea at Dresden, of whioh Col. Legh's 
is evidently a copy or replica. In “An Old 
Lady,” assigned to Lucas Cranach (212), 
and belonging to Mr. Lewis Fry, we have 
a true curiosity. The old lady, whose brown 
dress and couical cap trimmed with gold 
laoe are marvellous iu themselves and mar¬ 
vellously painted, must have been a char¬ 
acter in her day. She seems to have had a 
passion for a very peculiar kind of ring, set with 
a (single stone ouriously cut. These not only 
adorn her fingers, but her throat. On her face 
is an expression at once humorous and good- 
natured. The perfect preservation and fresh¬ 
ness of colour of Mr. Young’s “ round ” by 
Bottioelli (196) should ensure it a place among 
the most interesting piotures in this exhibition; 
and the long and pretty pioture, belonging to 
Mr. Budget!, of “ Atalauta’s Uace” (195) 
should not be passed without notice. It is also 
ascribed, with, as it appears to us, very little 
reason, to the same master. Both by its naivetd 
and the type of the female faoes, it is much more 
like Piero della Francesca. 

In the English school, also, there are several 
ourmsities, including some fine and com¬ 
paratively unknown works by Hogarth. 
Amoug them is a small landscape (259), belong¬ 
ing to the Bev. F. K. Harford, which has an 
endorsement to the effect that it was bought of 
Mrs Hogarth, January 4, 1781, and avowed by 
her to De the only landscape her husband ever 
painted. If the endorsement be genuine, the old 
lady (she was then about seventy-two) must 
either have forgotten his views in the parks or not 
have ranked them as pure landscapes. This is, 
however, possibly the only landscape he ever 


painted with the mere intention of representing 
the beauties of nature. It is small, pretty aud 
clear, but has no special merit In Sir Henry 
Vane’s “ Portrait Group of Walter Vane, Esq., his 
Second Wife and Daughter, and his Eldest Son ” 
(27) we have one of those early “ conversation 
pieces” by which Hogarth earned his bread be¬ 
fore he made his reputation as a satirist. Though 
it shows some skill in colour and execution, it 
is stiff and poor in drawing. In “The Graham 
Family ” (275), lent by the Earl of Normanton, 
we have a mature and singularly fine example 
of a portrait composition of children. One little 
girl, in a beautiful brocaded dress, which she is 
holding out in the old danoing fashion, is doing 
her steps to a tune played by her brother on a 
small hand-organ. Her slightly elder sister 
holds the baby by the arm as if they were both 
pretending to join in the dance. All the faces 
are full of childish mirth, and the figure of the 
first-mentioned girl is particularly alive and 
sprightly. On the baok of a chair a cat has 
jumped after the goldfinch in a cage, whioh is 
Buttering with fear. The oat, however, seems 
to have her cruel eyes fixed on the dancers 
rather than on the bird. This is one of the finest 
pictures of the kind that we know, admirable 
alike in colour, drawing, and expression, while 
it is brimming over with the spirits of the young 
people. As an example of straightforward por¬ 
traiture and of Hogarth’s wonderful oertainty 
of touch, his likeness of “ George Seoond 
Earl of Macolesfield” (244), lent by the pre¬ 
sent Earl, is excellent. The completeness 
with which the effect of the riohly figured 
waistooat is got by a few deft touches reminds 
us of the pregnant sketching of Jan Steen, or 
even Franz Hals. The Earl of Maoclesfield 
also sends a good portrait, by Hogarth (248), of 
“ William Jones, Esq.,” father of Sir William, 
the Orientalist Bichard Wilson—the fine 
feeling, noble composition, and beautiful colour 
of whose work are apt to be lost sight of in 
impatience at its conventionality—is also un¬ 
usually well represented. Though he may have 
had a formula for trees, and drawn a ruined 
castle from a Stilton cheese, there are few who 
give so perfectly the sense of Nature’s peace, 
the glow of the evening sun, or the golden 
dearness of the evening air. Few have known 
how to arrange their masses of light and shade 
with more effect, to relieve tender foliage with 
rugged rock more deftly, and to throw more 
charm into a simple scene. He did not peer 
deeply into the secrets of Nature, or examine 
her works with minuteness; but he felt her 
music, and could paint it. Mr. James Price’s 
Landscape ” (249) is, we think, the finest here, 
admirably composed, rich in light, and full of 
poetical rest. Particularly beautiful in oolour and 
romantic in composition is Mr. T. Clare Ford’s 
“ Val d’ Arria, near Borne ” (39). That Turner 
not only admired Wilson, but thought him, 
even after his death, a serious rival iu the public 
estimation, was shown in connexion with a work 
by the great man which is now hanging on the 
walls of Burlington House. Though within 
his range he could not have been easily beaten 
by Turner, this range did not include the possi¬ 
bility of such a work as this view of the Thames 
at Twickenham (175). Turner had, as Shakspero 
had, and Wilson had not, a many-sided mind. 
It is not, for all that, a very characteristic 
picture, belonging to that early group of his 
work in which fidelity to the faots of the scene 
was the ruling motive. It has been poorly 
engraved by John Pye, and is interesting as a 
tribute to the genius of Pope, which Turner so 
greatly admired, and attempted so bravely, but 
feebly, to imitate with his clumsy pen. A 
somewhat similar tribute to another of his 
favourite poets (Thomson) is found in the altar 
engraved with that name in the large com¬ 
position called “ An Autumnal Morning ” (41), 
belonging, like the other, to Mrs. Morrison. 


This picture belongs to the order of “ The 
Temple, of Jupiter Hellenius ” and the “ View 
from Bichmond Hill,” and cannot be classed 
among his most successful efforts. “ Pope’s 
Villa ” (175) is, however, perfect in its way, 
and so is another pioture in a much finer 
and more characteristic way, which belongs 
to Sir Alexander Acland Hood, and is called 
“Sea Coast, Hastings” (179). The way of 
this is the way of the famous “ Sun Bising 
through Vapour ” of the National Gallery, to 
which it is scarcely inferior. Painted when the 
artist was thirty-five (1810), it does not attempt 
any gorgeousness of oolour, but it shows a very 
effective use of a limited scale. In atmo- 
spherio effect, in transparency and pearliness, in 
truthful rendering of cloud and mist, of the 
very feel of the air, the wetness of the sands, 
and the freshness of the fish, it is alike wonder¬ 
ful. This is the only work of Turner's here 
which no other artist oould have approached. 
One of his curiosities—the “ Unpaid Bill, or 
the Dentist [not Doctor] reproving his Son’s 
Prodigality ”—exhibited at the Boyal Academy 
in 1808, is one of those few, oertainly clever, 
but out-of-element genre pictures which he 
painted at this time, if not in rivalry, at least 
in imitation, of Wilkie. It is not so good a 
picture as the well-known “ Country Black¬ 
smith ” in the National Gallery ; but it shows 
great patience and skill, especially in the 
representation of the rows of white glass bottles 
on the shelves, with the light not only reflected 
from their surfaces, but passing straight 
through them, and in the management of the 
light altogether. Very like a Vandevelde in 
its sea, and an early Turner in its large sail full 
of amber light, is the bold, simple sea-piece of 
John Sell Ootman (14) belonging to Mr. James 
Price; and very like Loutherbourg in its 
theatrical billows and rooks is Morland’s 
“Wreckers” (270), owned by Mr. Walter 
Gilbey. There are, however, better and more 
characteristic Morlands here than this, the 
best of which is the same gentleman's 
‘ ‘ Gipsies ” (26). Several fine landscapes by 
Gainsborough; Constable’s noble "Lock” (181), 
belonging to Mrs. Morrison ; some very fresh 
studies of Gillingham Mill, delightfully sug¬ 
gestive of “the country;” a charming early 
work of Callcott (3), belonging to Mr. Boughton 
Knight; and a good little specimen of George 
Vincent combine to make the present collection 
valuable for the study of the rise of landscape 
art in England. 

In sentiment, there were last year finer 
works by Sir Joshua Beynolds than “ Lady 
Smyth and her Children” (176), belonging to Mr. 
Stirling Crawfurd, but it is very rare to see so 
large a work from this master’s hand in such 
a perfect state of preservation. We learn 
from Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, through whose 
hands it recently passed, that, on being cleaned 
a short while since, it was found to have beeu 
covered with a coat of white of egg before 
varnishing, so that the varnish never touched 
the colours themselves. To this process is 
probably due the salvation of the picture, 
which is as though it has just left the painter's 
hands. The group of children is very original 
in composition, aud the expression pretty; 
while the tenderness of the colour, especially, 
we think, in the figure of Lady Smyth, is re¬ 
markable. It may be observed that the pose 
of the head and arm, and the arrangement of 
the body ot the dress, are very similar to those in 
the famous portrait of “ Mrs. Braddyl.” Ol his 
more golden glory, a glory unfortunately nearly 
always accompanied by decay’, the Earl of Nor- 
manton sends a beautiful example in the por¬ 
trait of the “Hon. Mrs. Stanhope” (15). That 
the picture is now far richer in colour than was 
intended by the artist is suggested by the moon¬ 
light landscape behind, which could never have 
lit up the beautiful face with so warm a glow. 
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The collection, besides some other fine works to 
which we cannot draw attention now, contains 
Sir Joshua’s large “ Death of Dido ” (131), lent 
by the Queen, and the designs for tne window 
of New College Chapel, Oxford (129 and 132). 
The numerous fine works by Gainsborough 
and Romney we must also leave unnoticed 
for the present, stating only that the latter 
artist is seen to great advantage not only in 
design and sentiment, but in colour also; while 
by the former, the portrait of “ Lady Mendip ” 
(19) introduces us to an unusually “dear 
old lady,” who carries not only beauty but dis¬ 
tinction in her kind, well-bred face. The 
English school of animal painting is represented 
by three small works only, but they are choice. 
Two of these are by James Ward, silvery in tint 
and perfect in drawing. Of the two, we prefer 
Mrs. Morrison's “Woman Milking" (11), which 
is very sweet and delicate in colour, reminding 
us of Morland at his best; but Mr. Phipps 
Jackson may be congratulated in the possession 
of such a gem as his white horse in a gale of 
“Wind”(l). The third is an early work of 
Landseer, very strong in drawing and perception 
of bull-character. It belongs to the Rev. John 
Daubuz (20). 

The early sketches of lions by Landseer can, 
as a rule, compare very favourably in drawing, 
if not in vigour, with those of Rubens, who 
probably had not the same opportunities of 
studying them alive; but Rubens'study of a 
young hon here (77) is probably not only the 
most vigorous, but also one of the most accurate, 
representations of this fine beast ever painted. 
It must have been painted direot from nature, 
and represents the suppleness of the body and 
kittenish spirit of the creature with singular 
force. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messbs. Chapman and Hall are, we under¬ 
stand, about to publish an important and costly 
work on certain living English artists. It will 
contain portraits of them, and etohings—in some 
cases, we believe, by themselves; in others, 
etchings of their works ; and the letterpress 
dealing with their lives and pictures will 
be written with their special authority, if 
not with their own hands. Mr. Herkomer 
will contribute an original engraving—partly 
etched, partly mezzotint—a proof of which was 
exhibited in the collection of his works at 
Messrs. Goupil’s in the spring of last year. 

Accobding to a marvellous rumour which 
was floating about Berlin a few days ago, Prof. 
Maspero had lighted upon what is called “a 
Menes-Pyramid.” Does this mean the pyramid 
of Menes himself, the traditional founder of the 
First Monarchy P or a pyramid of his Dynasty 
only ? The rumour at present wants confirma¬ 
tion. 

As considerable anxiety has been felt by those 
who are interested in the preservation of anoient 
buildings about the proposed “complete res¬ 
toration” of the Dome of the Rock at Jeru¬ 
salem by the Turkish authorities, it will be 
satisfactory to learn that Lieut. Conder writes 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund that there is 
no intention to do more to that structure than 
has been already done. The other repairs 
within the Haram are of such a character that 
they need occasion no anxiety to those who dread 
so-called restorations. Lieut. Conder also 
reports regarding a remarkable building he has 
come upon in his survey at Amman, the anoient 
Ammon, in which he has found round arches; 
but some of them show a slight inclination to 
be pointed, while others have the first tendencies 
of an approach to the horse-shoe form. The 
importance of this will be understood by those 
who are familiar with the controversy about 
tie Dome of the Bock, the date of its con¬ 


struction being one of the points which has 
been fought over on data derived from its archi¬ 
tecture, the slightly pointed form of some of its 
arohes being one of the subjects of debate. 

Mr. Btjskin’s Turner draughtsman, Mr. Wm. 
Ward, of 2 Ohuroh Terrace, Richmond, S.W., 
has lately produced twenty-five photographs to 
illustrate Mr. Buskin's Mornings in Florence, 
part vi.; twenty-five for the Bible of Amiens ; 
six sheets of photographs of snakes for Deucalion, 
part vii.; and photographs of twenty-three 
receipts given by Tintoretto between 1559 and 
1594 for money reoeived by him from the 
Confraternity of S. Rocco for paintings. 

We are glad to hear that the exploration of 
Buddhist ruins in the Peshawar valley, com¬ 
menced in 1873 and 1874, is shortly to be again 
taken up. The Government of India have 
placed the services of a company of Bengal 
sappers and miners, under the command of a 
Royal Engineer officer, at the disposal of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for this 
purpose. 

Two fine etohings after Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
pictures of “ The Dinner” and “ The Siesta ” 
have recently been finished by Mr. Lcevenstam. 

Many of our readers will be interested to 
hear that M. Clement Massier, the well-known 
faiencier at the Artistio Potteries of Villauris, 
has just reoeived the distinction of chevalier in 
the order of the Crown of Italy. Besides M. 
Massier’s personal merits as an artist, he has, 
perhaps, done more than any other living 
representative of the ceramic arts to revive 
and popularise the classic forms of Greek and 
Roman pottery. 

_ The following artists were appointed cheva¬ 
liers in the Legion of Honour on the occasion of 
the new year:—MM. Braoquemond, engraver ; 
Manet, painter; Lefeuvre,sculptor; Boulanger, 
the designer of the iron gates in the hall of 
Charles IX. in the Louvre; and Soty, archi¬ 
tect. At the same time M. Emile Augier, of 
the Acaddmie frangaisa, was appointed to the 
rank of grand officer. 

The subscribers of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
for this year are promised two bonuses. One 
is a collection of twenty etchings of the late 
Jules Jacquemart for 15 fra. instead of 40 frs., 
and the otner the new album of the Gazette for 
60 frs. instead of 100 frs. 

Mb. Hoddeh M. Westbopp, author of The 
Handbook of Archaeology, has arranged to give 
a course of lectures on the archaeology of Rome 
in the rooms of the British and American 
Archaeological Sooiety, 17 Via Prefetti, Rome. 

Mb. James Andrews has written a letter 
to the Avenir de Menton of December 29, 
calling attention to certain remains of pre¬ 
historic antiquity near Mentone. These are 
oircular fortresses on the summits of hills, with 
a diameter varying from 12 to 100 metres, built 
of large blocks of unhewn stone, the walls being 
from 2 to 4 metres in thickness, and from 2 to 5 
metres high. Some half-dozen of them may 
be seen in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mentone. They appear to have been the 
citadels of refuge for a people that preceded 
the Roman oonqueet; and, from the stone imple¬ 
ments and fragments of rude pottery that have 
been found in some of them, they have been 
assigned to the Neolithic age. 

The antique torso which Frank Buchser dis¬ 
covered in Rome about a year ago, and which 
has been exhibited ever since in the Kunst- 
museum at Bern, has been sold by its owner to 
the French Government, and has been sent to 
the Musee du Louvre. The Swiss artists grieve 
that this fine specimen of Greek art was not 
retained for Switzerland, but we hear that Herr 
Buohser obtained a oast from it for presentation 
to the Bern Museum. 


M. VERESCHAGIN, whose works formed the 
subject of a paper in the Gazette des B-aux-Artt 
for February last, has an exhibition of his works 
now open at Paris. Its special attraction con¬ 
sists in pictures of the horrors of the fiusso- 
Turkish War. 

It has been determined to close the Govern¬ 
ment studios of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Antonin Proust has given the professors time 
to find new quarters, and announced that the 
ateliers libres will receive an allowance to 
enable them to have the students for whom the 
Government is pledged for the present year. 

The French Government has granted 50,000 
fra. to the town of Orleans towards the oost of 
purchasing and restoring the house of Agnes 
borrel. 

The Municipal Council of Besan$on has voted 
3,000 frs. for a statue to P. J. Proudhon. 

M. Meissonieb has announced his intention 
to leave to the Louvre his two famous pictures 
of the “Graveur a l’Eau forte” and the 
“ Cavalier k sa Fenutre.” 


MUSIC. 

“ The Great Musicians.” Purcell. By W. H. 
Cummings. (Sampson Low.) 

Dr. F. Hueffer can soarcely have had any 
hesitation in choosing, as the biographer of 
Henry Purcell, Mr. W. H. Cummings, who 
has always shown the greatest interest and 
industry in all matters relating to the life of 
this illustrious English musioian. In a short, 
but interesting preface, the writer shows dearly 
how both Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney 
not_ only neglected to gather stores of Pur- 
cellian lore easily accessible to them, but also 
made erroneous statements which have been 
the cause of no little trouble and oonfusion. 
After a brief acoount of the state of music 
during the Commonwealth, Mr. Cummings 

f roceeds to tell us what little is known about 
urcell s father, who died when the young 
Henry was just six years old. His uncle, 
Thomas Purcell, an able and industrious 
musioian, adopted the orphan as his own son, 
and watched over him with the care andaffection 
of a parent. . He lived long enough to see the 
genius of his nephew fully acknowledged by 
the Court and by the great musicians of the 
day. Purcell’s instructors were Capt. Cooke 
—“Master of the Children of the Chapel,” 
so often mentioned by Pepys — Pelham 
Humphreys, and the illustrious Dr. Blow. 
“That Purcell studied under Blow is oertain,” 
says Mr. Cummings, “ from the .inscription on 
Blow’s monument in Westminster Abbey, 
where it is stated that he was master to the 
famous Henry Purcell.” The inscriptions on 
the monuments in the Abbey are not infallible; 
but there are other reasons, besides the ono 
ven, for believing that Purcell was a pupil of 
r. Blow. With regard to Puroell’s appoint¬ 
ment as organist of Westminster Abbey in 
1680, in Mr. George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Musicians we are informed that “ Dr. Blow was 
displaced to make room for H. Purcell; ” but 
Mr. Cummings states that “ Dr. Blow magnani¬ 
mously resigned the appointment of organist in 
favour of Puroell.” There is another point, 
with respeot to the composition of the opera 
“Dido and Aeneas,’’ about whioh these two 
authorities differ. “ It was written in 1680,” 
says Mr. Cummings, “ and to asoribe it to the 
year 1675 is a oomplete mistake.” In the 
Dictionary we are told that it was written 
in 1675, and performed in that year at 
Leicester Fields, and again in 1680 at Chelsea. 
Mr. Cummings only proves by an advertisement 
in the London Gazette for 1680, and a statement 
in a poem published in 1690, that the opera w»» 
performed in 1680; but to make good hu> 
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assertion be must also show that it was not 
written and performed in 1675. This question 
of date is very probably one of the “many 
difficulties ” alluded to by our author in his 
Preface. 

Little is known of Purcell’s life; but Mr. 
Cummings makes the most of his theme, and 
his descriptions of the published and unpub¬ 
lished treasures bequeathed to posterity are 
extremely interesting. The Preface to the 
“ Sonnata’s of III. Parts,” published in 1683, 
affords a striking proof of the composer’s 
modest and retiring disposition. He adopted 
the plan followed at first by all true geniuses 
— i.e., “he faithfully endeavoured a just 
imitation of the most fam’d Masters.” Por 
the benefit of the English practitioner, he 
explains a few terms of art “ perhaps unusual 
to him.” The sentence explaining these terms 
is given thus in Mr. Cummings’ book:— 

“ Adagio and Grave whioh imports nothing bnt a 
very slow movement: Presto, Largo, and Vivace, a 
very brisk, swift, or fast movement: Piano soft.” 

In the original edition it stands as follows:— 

“ Adagio and Grave whioh import nothing bat a 
very slow movement: Presto largo, Poco largo, or 
Largo by itself, a middle movement: AUegro, and 
Vivace, a very brisk, swift, or fast movement: 
Piano soft.” 

In the latter form the order of words is better, 
and the Bense certainly clearer. We cannot re¬ 
frain from quoting two remarkable sentences 
from the Preface to the score of “ The Prophet¬ 
ess,” published in 1690. Of music and poetry 
Purcell says : “ Both of them may excel apart, 
but sure they are most excellent when they are 
joj n'd because nothing is then wanting to either 
of their Perfections.” Again, speaking of music 
in England, he says: “We are of later Growth 
than our Neighbour Countries, and must be 
content to shake off our Barbarity by degrees.” 

Mr. Cummings states that the music of 
“King Arthur” remained unpublished until 
1813, but a score of the work was printed in 1773, 
with Dr. Arne’s additional songs. This copy 
contains all the vocal music to be found in the 
edition of the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
published in 1843, with the exception of the 
duet at the end of the third act, “ Sound a 
Parley,” and several numbers of the fifth act. 
If the two editions be compared, many interest¬ 
ing differences of figured baas, notes, bars and 
orchestration, &c., will be discovered. Among 
the “ Arne ” additions (p. 34 of the score) is a 
song composed on the subject of Purcell's 
chorus in the second act, “ Come, follow me.” 

Mr. Cummings notices a “great blunder”! 
made by Hawkins, who says, in his History of 
Music, that Dry den wrote his “Alexander’s 
Peast ” for Purcell to set to music, but that the 
latter declined the task. It is quite true, as 
stated by Mr. Cummings, that this ‘ ■ St. Cecilia's 
Ode ” was written two years after Purcell’s 
death; but Dryden wrote a first ode to St.' 
Cecilia in 1687, which was set to music by 
Draghi (Purcell’s friend). This confusion of 
odes in the mind of Sir J. Hawkins may have 
led him to predicate of the second what was 
true of the first. It seems not at all unlikely that 
the first ode may have been offered to Purcell, 
who had already, in the previous year, composed 
the music for Dryden’s “ Tyrannic Love.” 

The sad and solemn scene of Purcell’s death 
on November 21, 1695, at the early age of 
thirty-seven, is described by our author with 
much pathos. A chapter is devoted to Purcell’s 
family, telling us what little is known about 
bis two brothers, Edward and Daniel, and his 
six children, three of whom died in infancy. 
This interesting volume concludes with lists of 
the organists, the masters of the chorister boys, 
and the music copyists of Westminster Abbey, 
and with serviceable chronological memoranda. 

J. S. Sued lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

BISHOP THIBL-WALL’s LBTTBB8. 

Letters to a Friend by Connop Thirlwall, 
lots Lord Bishop of St. Davids. Edited 
by Dean Stanley. 

Letters Literary and Theological of Connop 
Thirlwall. Edited by Dean Perowne and 
the Her. Louis Stokes. (Bentley.) 

Thub two volumes, although twins in 
ippeannee, and ushered into the world by 
the tame publisher at the same time, possess 
a wry different interest for the reader. The 
former of them consists exclusively of letters 
written during the last ten years of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s life to a young Welsh lady ob- 
riously of a highly cultivated mind, and with 
almost as great an appetite for study as the 
prelate himself. The series is fairly con¬ 
tinuous; and if the letters of the Bishop’s 
correspondent, or at any rate a selection from 
them, had been included in the book, the 
whole would have presented a charming 
picture of a quasi-paternal relation between 
two accomplished persons of different ages 
aod sexes, united by the bond of an enthusi¬ 
astic lore of knowledge and a sincere mutual 
respect. 

The other volume is of an extremely frag¬ 
mentary character, and its contents of very 
rarious worth. The Bishop never liked 
letter-writing, and, except for some special 
purpose, rarely practised it. The best 
portions of this collection might perhaps 
more advantageously have been included 
in the Remains, already edited by Dr. 
Perowne. They are both too deep and too 
technical for a publication in which a 
rader looks more for the man than for the 
divine and the scholar. But as the collection 
extends over the whole period of the Bishop’s 
life, from the time when he was a school-boy 
at the Charterhouse, even the least interesting 
portion of it becomes useful as the means of 
interpreting the character of the writer in the 
worse of its development. With this view, 
•nd this only, we give two or three extracts 
elected from the correspondence with a Mr. 
John Chandler, who was apparently a family 
friend, interested in the precocious boy, who, 

“ at a very early period, read English so well 
that he was taught Latin at three years of age, 
•nd at four read Greek with au ease and fluency 
which astonished all who beard him.” 

At the time of the riots and the arrest of Sir 
Prancia Burdett in 1810, Mr. Chandler had 
probably hazarded some opinion on the events 
of the day. He was rewarded by a homily 
vhich must have nearly taken away his 


breath; the lecturer had just completed his 
thirteenth year 1 

“ I said, I think, in my last, that the region of 
politios is a baneful one, but I did not see the 
necessity of entering it. Permit me to explain 

myself more at large upon this subject. 

For my own part, I am at present neither 
capable nor desirous of gaining sufficient infor¬ 
mation to form a decisive opinion. I am at 
present, therefore, neutralist. The representa¬ 
tions of either party I am always inclined to 
believe in some degree exaggerated; and 
therefore abstain from, or rather take alter¬ 
nately both sides of, the question. I shall 
never be a bigot in politics.” 

In another letter written in the same year 
the child tells the same correspondent:— 

“I read lately in the preface to a book con¬ 
taining the meditations of Mr. Pascal, a truly 
pious, learned, and ingenious character, that, 
after having made a great progress in the 
sciences, he at the age of thirty laid aside 
every pursuit in whioh he before excelled, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to the study 
and elucidation of the Holy Soriptures. How 
greatly would the imitation of so excellent an 
example redound to the honour and advantage 
of every scholar. For my own part, I intend, 
if I should live long enough to oarry my designs 
into execution, to follow the example of the 
great man I have mentioned, and at an early 
period to abandon every literary and scientific 
pursuit for more noble and profitable studies.” 

But young Connop was not the detestable 
little prig the reader might infer from these 
early effusions. Ten years afterwards, the 
extract which we have just given was sent to 
him by the same correspondent, he having 
recently left Rome, where he had made that 
acquaintance with Bunsen which ripened into 
a lifelong friendship. In his reply, dated 
from Florence, he says:— 

“ I read with a smile the extract you give me 
from one of my early letters. I recalled with 
pleasure the ardour of resolution, the sensibility 
of the great and beautiful in morality which 
was one of the best features of my boyhood, 
and which, I hope, in spite of my more exten¬ 
sive intercourse with the world, I have not 
wholly lost I was at the same time much 
amused by the sort of vow of whioh you remind 
me, and which, as I well remember, I made 
after reading, not the works of Pascal, hut only 
a notice of his Life, prefixed to an English trans¬ 
lation of, I believe, his Thoughts. I was the 
more amused, as it happened that a short time 
before, during my stay m Borne, I had read the 
entire works of Pascal, and not only with deep 
attention, but when I was in a frame of mind 
perfectly fitted to receive the same impression 
whioh his Memoirs made upon me before his 
religious opinions, or, in fact, religion in general, 
had ever been presented to me as a subject for 
examination. ... In the meanwhile, I think I 
may say that I have already begun to fulfil my 
boyish vow, not in the letter, but in spirit; not 
by devoting my time and attention to one par¬ 
ticular hook or class of books, the sure way to 
oramp the intellect and prevent the attainment 
of truth, but by fixing my thoughts frequently 
and earnestly on the great principles of religion 
and morality, and referring to them in ways 
more or less direct everything I read and 
observe.” 

The simple fact (which is even more evident 
from the Primitiae, of which we shall 
presently say a word) is that the child was 
animated by an intense love of truth—the 
germ of the impartiality which was so dis¬ 
tinguishing a feature in his after-life—and 


endowed by Nature with a singular aptitude 
for the acquisition of language and an acute 
perception of its various forms. His father 
was a respectable London clergyman in the 
days when Blair, Beattie, and Johnson were 
regarded as models of English composition, 
and when the production of English “themes” 
formed the staple of the early stages of a 
classical education. The elder Thirlwall was, 
like many other fathers, proud of the extra¬ 
ordinary talents of his son, and unwise 
enough to print and publish, under the name 
of Primitiae, a little volume containing the 
compositions of the latter, both in prose and 
verse, all produced between the ages of seven 
and eleven. The book, as a psychological curi¬ 
osity, is amost remarkable one. The correctness 
of the diction and the platitudinous character 
of the sentiments would induce a reader, 
ignorant of the circumstances, to set it down, 
not as the work of an extremely clever child, 
but of a dull though well-meaning man. 
Its existence was a sore thorn in the flesh to 
its author throughout life. “ I am sure,” he 
says, when a septuagenarian, to his Welsh 
correspondent, 

that, it you had been aware of the intense 
•oathing with which I think of the snbject 
of your note, you would not have recalled it to 
my mind. . . . Let me entreat you never 
again to remind me of its existence.” 

In the year 1828, Thirlwall, having re¬ 
turned to England after visiting Italy, Portu¬ 
gal, and Spain, entered upon the study of the 
law in the chambers of Mr. Basevi, the con¬ 
veyancer. This was done with a heavy heart. 
Some kind of employment at the university 
would, he says, have been much more to his 
taste. “There are but two worlds which 
have any interest for me—the world of 
nature and the world of books.” His friend 
Dr. Peacock had sent him word of the im¬ 
pending vacancy of the Greek Professorship 
at Cambridge, caused by the promotion of 
Monk to a deanery. It is not clear whether 
he ever took any active step in consequence; 
but, at any rate, the position was filled, and, 
in the opinion of Thirlwall, well filled, by 
Dobree. There is a letter to Bunsen written 
at this time, much too long for ns to insert 
here, which gives a complete idea of the 
sentiments which animated the future bishop 
on the subject of the profession which he 
proposed to follow. It was not the study of 
the law to which he felt any repugnance. 
Long afterwards he speaks of “the three 
years which he had devoted to the three 
branches of the law ” as time “ which he did 
not at ail regret” ( Letters to a Friend, 
p. 165). And from personal knowledge we 
must slightly correct the spirit of an anecdote 
given by the two editors. It was at a sym¬ 
posium in the rooms of a junior Fellow of 
Trinity (who himself was then donbting 
whether to go to the bar or remain in college) 
that Thirlwall said, “ Nothing can be more 
agreeable than the pursuit of the law, so long 
as you have no practice .” He then went on 
to describe, in his humorous manner, the life, 
not of a rising, hut of a successful, lawyer; 
and wound np, tout en badinant, with the 
quotation from Sir Matthew Hale and the 
comment upon it which the editors have 
given (p. 58). When, just after being called 
to the bar, an opportunity offered of returning 
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to college as an assistant-tutor, he says, in a 
letter to his unele, who apparently regretted 
the change of profession, or, at any rate, that 
it had not been earlier resolved on:— 

“ 1 see no reason for wishing that the change 
had taken place sooner. I am not sure that 
I could have employed my past time more 
profitably (by which I do not mean either more 
pleasantly or more lucratively) than 1 have 
done; and I am very sure that there is much 
less harm and danger in deferring than in 
precipitating all irrevocable steps.” 

And, in the same letter,— 

“Society possesses two or three strong, stiff 
frames, in which all persons of liberal educa¬ 
tion who need or desire a fixed place and 
specific designation must consent to be set. 
Which of these frames is the best adapted to 
the nature of the individual, and allows him 
the largest and most commodious room for 
exerting his powers for his own and the publio 
good is a question not in every instance very 
easy to determine. Fortunate, indeed, are they 
to whom it presents no difficulty, when the 
promptitude of decision arises from dearness 
of eonviction and not from the absenoe of 
thought. But, on the other hand, it is not 
always just to attribute even a long fluctua¬ 
tion to levity or caprioe.” 

His position at Trinity College, however, 
was not long retained. He complied, though 
under protest, with the requisition of the 
Master of the college to resign it, on the 
occasion of publishing a pamphlet in which 
he advocated the admission of Dissenters to 
the university, and incidentally reflected upon 
the then prevailing system of compulsory 
attendance at the chapel services. The present 
practice of the college, and the present state 
of publio opinion on the subject, fully bear 
out the justice of the views then put forward 
by Thirlwall. The right of the Master to 
dismiss as well as appoint assistant-tutors was 
one by no means conceded by the Seniority; 
and, but for the magnanimity of Thirlwall, 
who personally exerted himself to prevent any 
proceeding detrimental to the interests of the 
college, there would perhaps have resulted a 
contest between the authorities as bitter as 
that which arose in the case of Bentley. 
As it was, when a very short time afterwards 
Thirlwall left college to take possession of the 
benefice of Kirby Underdale, to which he was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor, his de¬ 
parture was lamented by those who differed 
from him, as much as by those who concurred 
with him, on the main point of the con¬ 
troversy. His chief opponent, Whewell, who 
had vainly endeavoured to heal the breach 
before it was too late between the Master and 
his assistant, did not fail to express his 
“ strong admiration and esteem for Thirlwall’s 
great endowments and elevated character; ” 
and the other speaks of Whewell’s part in 
the matter as “ having rather heightened than 
diminished the regard which he had long 
entertained for him.” Their friendship con¬ 
tinued through life. 

During his residence at Cambridge he had, 
in conjunction with his friend Julius Hare, 
set on foot the Philological Museum, and 
translated two volumes of Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome, which was almost a new revelation 
to English scholars. While studying law in 
London he had translated Sohleiermacher’s 
Essay on Luke and written the elaborate Preface 


to it—a work which an able scholar and prelate 
pronounced to be of higher value than that 
to which it formed an introduction. He 
had also during the same period translated 
two of Tieck’s Novellen. These performances, 
and the non-legal studies of which they were 
the outcome, he regarded merely as relaxa¬ 
tion from the professional work in which 
he was engaged. But, in the seclusion of 
his country parish, which contained a popula¬ 
tion of only 300, he was enabled to devote 
his time to the production of his historical 
work. To leave the 

“ history of Greece in some respects in better 
condition than I found it is, I think, a suffi¬ 
ciently rational object of ambition to justify 
me in dedicating to it every moment I can 
spare from the duties of my parish, which, 
though in point of obligation they will always 
take the precedency, from the portion of time 
which they occupy may be considered as the 
ohief occupation of my leisure. With respeot 
to every other kind of recreation I am obliged 
to observe a striot economy.” 

In the fifth year of his parochial seclusion 
he was appointed by Lord Melbourne to the 
bishoprio of St. Davids; and at once 
entered heart and soul upon the duties 
involved in that high office. The first thing 
that he did was to master the Welsh lan¬ 
guage, and this with such effect that within 
six months he 

“read the Morning Service, including the 
Thanksgiving for the Queen, in Welsh, and 
administered the Saorament in the same tongue 
to above a hundred oommunioante.” 

The London Cymrigyddion Society, hearing 
of his progress in Welsh, elected him one of 
their honorary members. On the following 
Christmas Day he preached to a crowded 
choir. The Sunday after, one of the Welsh 
prebendaries being absent, he undertook the 
Welsh service in the nave, and was told the 
next day that the people insisted that he 
must be a Welshman by birth, “ for he read 
better than the clergy.” “ I believe it 
possible,” he says, “that my pronunciation 
may be more correct than that of many who 
officiate here.” 

We shall not attempt to trace the history 
of the Bishop through the thirty-four years of 
his episcopal life. The real record of that life 
consists in his charges, whioh, for the lucidity 
and completeness with which they handle 
every question that has come to the surface 
in the Church of England during the period 
over which they extend, and for the vast 
store of learning compressed into the 
positions which they establish, defy all com¬ 
parison with anything which has been pro¬ 
duced by any prelate of the present oentury. 
No monument which the admiration of his 
contemporaries has raised to the Bishop’s 
memory is other than superfluous for the 
possessor of these, which have been reprinted 
in the three volumes of his Remains edited by 
the Dean of Peterborough. In Convocation, too, 
the Bishop was never wanting to maintain the 
principles of the Reformed Church of England 
against the Romanising tendencies whioh 
during the present generation have so widely 
infected all ranks of the clergy. On one 
occasion, indeed, he has been thought by some 
to have failed in vindicating the freedom of 
critical enquiry as unreservedly as might have 


been expected of him. But it must be con¬ 
fessed that Essays and Reviews, the book 
which called forth the “ Encyclical Letter ” 
of 1861, was almost perversely contrived to 
cause irritation and evoke hostility on the part 
of the prevailing school of orthodoxy, and that 
some notice or other of it on the part of the 
bench of bishops was very generally expected 
by the clergy. The vague censure which was 
at last embodied in the “ Encyclical ” seems 
to have been the result of much private dis¬ 
cussion among the episcopal signatories. 
Nine years afterwards the Bishop says: 

“I cannot help lamenting that the secret 
history of the Episcopal Letter will never be 
known beyond a very small drde of persons, 
among whom I know only of one who would 
wish it to have been divulged.” 

There can be little doubt that its phrases 
were very variously interpreted at the time, 
according to the feeling which actuated its 
readers. The mature opinion of the Bishop 
on all the points which had given offence in 
the volume against which it was directed is 
formally expounded in his charge delivered 
in the year 1863, on which it is certain he 
bestowed much time and thought, and whioh 
leaves little more to be said. 

But on another occasion, certainly of 
no less importance, his courage and energy 
exhibited themselves in a remarkable manner, 
and bore down all opposition before them. 
This was in the February session of Con¬ 
vocation in the year 1871. Among the 
fundamental rules laid down for the guid¬ 
ance of the company of scholars who were 
just then beginning the revision of the 
English Version of the Bible, one (the fifth) 
directed them to call in the aid of anyone 
whose reputation for learning warranted it, 
irrespectively of his nation or religious pro¬ 
fession. Under this resolution a Unitarian 
gentleman was requested to join the Company 
of the Revisers of the New Testament. 
Before their first meeting, it occurred to one 
member, no less respected for his personal 
piety than his learning, that it would be 
generally gratifying if the whole Company of 
Revisers were to meet at the Holy Com¬ 
munion in Westminster Abbey before begin¬ 
ning their labours. The idea onoe broached 
found very general, although not universal, 
favour; and the late Dean of Westminster, 
always anxious to further any step which 
promised the promotion of mutual good-will, 
sent notice, without exception, to every 
member that the Holy Communion would 
be administered as suggested. When the 
day came, the Unitarian gentleman presented 
himself among the rest, and communicated. 
Instantly an outburst of fanaticism took 
place among the clergy. The proceeding 
was represented, not as an evidence of 
Christian charity, but as a profane insult 
to our blessed Lord requiring to be openly 
resented; and actually the Upper House of 
Convocation, who had framed the rule under 
whioh the gentleman in question had been 
invited to lend his services to the work of 
revision, had the rashness, under the leading 
of Bishop Wilberforce, to pass the following 
resolution:— 

“That it is the judgment of this House that it 
is not expedient that any person who denies the 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ should be in- 
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▼ited to join either company to which is com¬ 
mitted the revision of the Authorized Version 
of Holy Scripture; and that it is farther the 
judgment of this House that any such person 
now in either company shall cease to act there¬ 
with.” 

Bishop Thirlwall, immediately on learning 
this step, determined to quit his position as 
one of the Revisers, and his example would 
undoubtedly have been at once followed by 
the most distinguished scholars of both com¬ 
panies, but for the marvellous volte-face which 
out of mere shame the Upper House executed 
two days afterwards. Thirlwall gave notice 
at once that he would move a resolution 
which, in the speech by which he supported 
it, he informed his hearers was intended by 
him directly to contradict the one they had 
adopted. It was— 


strong as ever. In November 1874 he 
writes:— 

“ My only very serious concern is the steadily 
progressing failure of my eyesight. Already 
the dreadfully short mornings, which seem to 
pass like flashes of lightning, have become 
prachoally my whole day ; for in the evening I 
can only read not the book I want, but one in 
large print.. . . I learn to appreciate the 
good-will of St. Paul’s Galatians, though sus- 
pecting that they were not sorry to be unable 
to make the sacrifice.” 
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1 ‘ That, notwithstanding the restriction intro¬ 
duced into the fifth resolution [the one guiding 
the procedure of the Revising Companies], this 
House does not intend to give the slightest 
sanction or countenance to the opinion that the 
members of the Revision Companies ought to 
be guided by any other principle than the 
desire to bring the translation as near as they 
can to the sense of the original texts; but, on 
the contrary, regards it as their duty to keep 
themselves as much as possible on their guard 
against' any bias of preconceived opinions or 
theological tenets in the work of revision.” 

No more painful display has ever been made 
of feeble bigotry ashamed of its own act, 
and convulsively striving by any means to 
escape exposure, than is furnished by some 
of the speeches which followed this bold 
challenge. The Upper House acceded unani¬ 
mously to the proposal of their intrepid 
censor, and sent it down to the Lower House, 
who in their turn made a proposal the effect 
of which was virtually and practically to 
rescind and annul the obnoxious resolution 
of two days before. Bishop Thirlwall there¬ 
upon, at the earnest request of the van¬ 
quished, resumed his place as a Reviser. To 
have stood out after such a victory would, 
as be says, 

“ have been mere obstinaoy and peevishness, 
far which I had no motive, but, on the oontrary, 
every reason to rejoice in a success which 
I should have previously thought impossible. 
.... The only unfortunate part of the 
result is that the Upper House has certainly 
lowered itself in public estimation. All that 
can i»© said ——and I really think that so much 
can be truly said—in its favour is that, having 
been betrayed by a mistaken zeal and oonfusion 
v 411 rmwise step, they nevertheless 

had sufficient candour and honesty to accept 
truth and common-sense when it was presented 
to them, even at a great sacrifice of consist¬ 
ency ” {Letters to a Friend, p. 242). 


In April 1875 he became almost totally 
blind, and also lost the use of his right 
hand. The mental powers, however, con¬ 
tinued undiminished, and to the very 
last he was kept acquainted by his 
nephew and the family of the latter with 
everything that happened, and showed his 
interest in all religious and political matters 
by the letters he dictated. His death, which 
was sudden and peaceful, took place on July 
27, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. The 
question whether his body should repose iu 
Westminster Abbey or in his own cathedral 
was, we think, undoubtedly decided rightly 
in favour of the former; although, when it 
is remembered that the principal part in the 
restoration of the latter was owing to his 
efforts, and that in the course of his episco¬ 
pate he had contributed between twenty 
and thirty thousand pounds to the Incum¬ 
bents’ Sustentation Fund, the anxiety of 
Welshmen to be the guardians of their 
benefactor’s remains is not to be wondered 
at. In the Abbey he shares the grave of his 
illustrious school-fellow, friend, and brother- 
historian, George Grote. 

J . W. Blaxesley. 


The limits of this article will not allow us 
to enter upon another topic—the opinions 
expressed by the Bishop to his correspondents 
upon the publio men and the political events 
of the last ten years of his life which are 
scattered through the two volumes, and which 
the reader will find most interesting. The 
infirmities of age came thick upon him at 
last, partial blindness among the rest, not 
long after the resignation of his bishopric, 
which took place in May 1874, when he left 
Abeigwili never to return to it, and settled in 
jfotb. His love of reading remained as 


The Works of John Day. Now first Col¬ 
lected, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
A. H. Bullen. (Privately Printed at the 
Chiswick Press.) 

Mb. Bullen’s edition of the Works of John 
Day is in many respects a model of what the 
reprint of a minor English classic should be. 
It is absolutely complete, as far as can be 
discovered; it reproduces in facsimile the 
peculiarities of each first edition; and it is 
illustrated by learned notes, which are not 
too copious, and by a pleasant Introduction, 
which is not too enthusiastic. Not a few 
able editors in the present day exhaust the 
capabilities of the language in eulogistic 
adjectives before they allow us to be pre¬ 
sented to the subject of their praise, and 
then are surprised at our bewildered look 
while we seek in vain to find the exquisite 
loveliness they spoke of on a set of very 
homely features. Mr. Bullen commits no 
such error. He admits with extreme frank¬ 
ness that Day attempted every species of 
dramatic writing, but failed in almost all • 
that his tragedy is not tragic, and his broad 
comedy broad without being comic; and that 
if we want fire and spirit we must go else¬ 
where. It is refreshing to meet with a 
pioneer who perceives that his whole run 
“ not auriferous; he can detect the pyrites 
m his mass of quartz, and this gives us 
confidence that he knows gold when he 
sees it. The genuine metal of genius in 
the plays of Day consists of a certain 


gracious and witty vein of rhymed pastoral 
poetry, in which he is almost unique among 
the Jacobean playwrights. Lyly, in the 
preceding generation, had enjoyed something 
like it; the Euphuist romancers, particularly 
Greene and Lodge, had led the way for it in 
prose; and Nabbes imitated it with some 
success a few years later. But Day remains 
the type and expositor of this playful and 
I delicate side of Elizabethan drama, of the 
school of floral conceit and affected pastoral 
wit, Arcadian and, at the same time, mundane. 
We have lost most of his plays, and we might 
be content to lose more, so that the fates left 
us his three best and, indeed, inimitable 
pieces, “ The Parliament of Bees,” “ Humour 
out of Breath,” and the “ Isle of Gulls.” 

Scarcely anything is known of Day’s life, 
but Mr. Bullen’s investigations show that as 
early as 1599 he was a professional play¬ 
wright in full practice. Hitherto, we have 
not known him until 1606, and this relegates 
him to a time more strictly Shaksperian than 
had previously been supposed. Marlowe had 
been dead six years in 1599, and the circle of 
bis immediate friends was broken up. Shak- 
spere was copiously at work ; and Day seems 
to have made his debut with Ben Jonson, 
Dekker, Chapman, and others belonging to 
the second wave of dramatic production. 
Day was, therefore, probably bom about the 
same time as Jonson—not earlier, certainly, 
one is inclined to consider, than 1570. 
The sole fact known about his youth is 
that he was a student of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. In January 1599 
he was accepting the paltry sum of five 
shillings from Henslowe, and was certainly 
hard at work play-writing. According to the 
Diary, he wrote, or was engaged in, no less 
than seven plays during that one year, being 
associated in most of these with William 
Haughton, a comic writer whose pieces have 
all disappeared with the exception of his 
“ Englishman for my Money.” Day’s seven 
plays have had the same fate. Two of them 
| we re domestic tragedies of the newspaper 
style then so very much in vogue—vulgar 
plays of which “ Faire Em ” is not a bad 
example. The rest' were tragedies ; and 
Chettle, who was a very poor hand at tragedy, 
assisted Day and Haughton in their compo¬ 
sition. “ Cupid and Psyche,” however, a 
play produced by Dekker, Day, and Chettle 
in 1600, promises more, and may have 
resembled Heywood’a later efforts in classical 
pastoral. The same year saw the production 
of the earliest play of Day’s which we possess, 

“ The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green,” a very 
unpleasant comedy, in whioh he was assisted 
by Chettle. It would seem that this play 
attracted the groundlings, for its authors were 
encouraged to put forth a second and even a 
third part, of whioh we need not lament the 
disappearance. It is needless to go through 
the lost plays whose names alone have been 
preserved. Of Day’s first twenty one dramas, 
‘‘The Blind Beggar” seems to be the only 
one which saw its way into print, and that, 
when the author must have been long dead, 
in 1659. Some of these titles suggest the 
genius of Dekker rather than of Day; from 
the former dramatist, with his realistic touch 
and his sympathy for the poor and outoast, 
we might expect some stirring scenes in “ The 
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Boast of Billingsgate ” and “ The Black Dog 
of Newgate,” but these themes do not suggest 
themselves as giving any scope for Day’s 
vein of courtly poetry. “ Merry as May Be,” 
a play in which he was assisted by Hathway 
and Wentworth Smith in 1602, may have 
been a poem more characteristic of its main 
author. * 

Mr. Bullen has discovered mention made 
of no less than thirty plays in which John 
Day was concerned, and he believes that 
this represents only a small fraction of his 
labours. He was, therefore, a professional 
poet in the most exact sense of the word. 
Besides the comedy mentioned above, five of 
his dramas have been preserved, and of these 
the earliest is the “ Isle of Gulls,” printed 
1606. In 1607 were published “ The Travels 
of the Three English Brethren ” and “ The 
Parliament of Bees,” although the original 
edition of this latter seems to have dis¬ 
appeared. “Humour out of Breath” and 
“Law Tricks” were printed in 1608, and 
close the list of Day’s existing works. In 
1619, however, he was still alive, for Ben 
Jonson talked about him to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and said that he was “a 
rogue ” and “ a base fellow.” Tatham, a 
poetaster who lived on into the Bestoration, 
wrote a punning epitaph on Day, which was 
printed in 1640. It is probable that his 
death occurred not long before this date; and 
we are left to speculate in vain about the 
incidents of a life of perhaps seventy years, 
with its one decade of feverish professional 
activity. Unlike most of his more distin¬ 
guished contemporaries. Day seems to have 
printed no pamphlets, or romances, or 
miscellaneous poems, and to have been 
content to be known by a few dramatic 
waifs and strays from his enormous theatrical 
repertory. 

Of entirely new matter, Mr. Bullen is able 
to supply us something. He has found 
among the Lansdowne MSS. “ an olde 
Manuscript conteyning the Parliament of 
Bees, found In a Hollow Tree In a garden at 
Hibla, in a strandge Languadge, and now 
faithfully Translated into Easie English Verse 
by John Daye, Cantabrig.” This is a very 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
text of Day’s most famous poem, which has 
been reprinted, in the unavoidable absence of 
the edition of 1607, from the quarto of 1641. 
The MS. seems to be an early and uncorrected 
draft of “ The Parliament of Bees.” In many 
respects it throws light on the development 
of that play, although we agree with Mr. 
Bullen that, in the main, the later version is 
the best. The same gentleman gives good 
reasons for believing that the eredit of certain 
passages in this play belongs to Dekker, but 
we are happy to add that among these is not 
found any one of those exquisite rhapsodies in 
octosyllabic rhymed verse which have charmed 
every critic from Charles Lamb to our own 
day. Another very important discovery is 
the existence of a prose tract in MS. in the 
British Museum, a small quarto of thirty-two 
leaves, entitled “ Peregrinatio Scholastics." 
This Mr. Bullen has printed for the first time. 
He has hazarded no conjecture regarding the 
date of this production ; but, from the style 
and the peculiar choice of epithets and illus¬ 
trations, I should be inclined to consider it the 


earliest of Day’s existing works, and not later 
in date of composition than 1595. In this 
richly coloured and picturesque pieoe of writ¬ 
ing he shows himself one of the latest of the 
Euphuists and a very careful imitatorof Lodge. 
The style suffers from the confusion and 
tedious complexity characteristic of the school, 
but it has occasionally eminent graces and 
rich turns of expression. The description of 
Dipsa, dressed as Diana in a loose robe of 
green velvet, with the story of Actaeon em¬ 
broidered round the hem, and with a garland 
of red carnations in her curly golden hair, is 
as exquisite as an Italian painting of a century 
earlier; while the elaborate imagery under 
which the virtues and the emotions are de-' 
picted reminds us not a little of De Quincey’s 
manner of presentment. 

It is gratifying to me to observe that Mr. 
Bullen is inclined to subscribe to a suggestion 
which I advanced about three years ago— 
namely, that “The Maid’s Metamorphosis,” 
an anonymous play attributed without a 
shadow of evidence to Lyly, was probably 
written by Day. He promises to examine 
this beautiful and little-known drama more 
narrowly. When he does so, I feel certain 
that he will find himself struck by the analogy 
its versification bears to that of the “ Isle of 
Gulls.” Edmund W. Gosse. 


Stories from the State Papers. By Alexander 

Charles Ewald. In 2 vols. (Chatto & 

Windus.) 

We have been in some degree misled by 
the title of this book. It conveyed to us 
the idea that we were about to have presented 
to us a series of new facts from the stores of 
un printed documents in the Beoord Offioe. 
In this we have been mistaken. Almost all 
that we have here was to be found before 
either in the popular Histories of England or 
in the Calendars published by her Majesty’s 
Government. Mr. Ewald’s book has little 
claim to be a vehicle of new knowledge, but 
it is amusing reading nevertheless, as it 
furnishes, in a popular form, details which 
the class of readers for which it seems to be 
intended would never dream of looking up 
in what they would consider the dry pages 
of a Calendar. 

By far the best paper in the collection is 
the third, entitled “TheCaptive of Castile.” 
Whatever may have been the exact truth 
about Juana, her life is one of the saddest 
things in history— 

“ a queen who had never known sovereignty, a 
daughter who had never known a father’s care 
or a mother’s love, a wife who had never 
known domestic happiness, a mother who had 
found in her first-born her bitterest foe.” 

All this and much more is true. Her sad 
life is not painted in too dark colours by Mr. 
Ewald, who has the deepest sympathy with 
her. We cannot, however, help believing 
that from the first she was suffering from 
disease of the brain. It is admitted on 
all hands that in her latter years she was 
without doubt mad. It may be—and for 
the credit of human nature we trust that 
it was so—that those who knew her best 
were really certain of this from the first. 
Her strange hatred of the worship of the 
Catholic Church really seems to go some 


length towards proving this, for there is, we 
apprehend, no ground for supposing that she 
was intellectually at war with the theology 
of her time and country. For the horrible 
treatment the unhappy captive reoeived no 
excuse whatever can be made, except the 
very poor one that it is a fact that until 
recently, in those countries where insanity 
has not been regarded as a mark of divine 
favour, it has commonly been treated with 
revolting severity. Of this we have, unfor¬ 
tunately, instauces in every class of life from 
an early period down almost to our own days. 

“ The Gathering of the Storm,” which treats 
of the disturbed relations between Charles I. 
and his people before the war broke' out, 
contains many facts worth remembering. Mr. 
Ewald does not, however, show muoh power 
for appreciating the strong and many-sided 
character of Strafford. We wish also that 
he had spoken more kindly of Laud. The 
Arohbishop was narrow-minded and absolutely 
unfit for the heavy burden laid upon him. It 
may have been morally right in a time 
of revolution to sweep away a person so 
highly dangerous. We will not now call 
in question the “justice” of his death; but 
it is not just to refrain from presenting 
the view of the situation which was in 
all good conscience held by himself, as it 
has been by many like-minded persons iu 
days more recent. Whatever else the Arch¬ 
bishop was, he endeavoured with all his might 
to be a social reformer; and we have the most 
positive evidence that he did his best to 
induce his clergy to attend to their duties, 
and that he rightly enforced the laws against 
those of them who openly led ungodly lives. 
No one, we suppose, will censure him for being 
severe upon parsons who built themselves 
houses within the precincts of graveyards, 
or who turned the churches into cock-pits, 
and were accustomed to fight mains of oocks 
in front of the altar “before an admiring 
audience of villagers.” 

The story of the Lancashire witches has 
been told many times before; but it is one of 
those horrible tales that require to be repeated 
from time to time lest men should forget 
how terrible the delusion once was, and how 
frightful it might again become if circum¬ 
stances were to change but a very little. 
Though the witchcraft laws have long been 
blotted from the statute-book, the belief 
remains in full foroe among a large proportion 
of our labouring poor. 

We have detected very few errors, and 
those of a trivial nature. Among them is the 
mistake of speaking of Hull as a oity ; in 
official language it is always the town and 
county of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Edwaxd Peacock. 


Life of Garibaldi. By J. Theodore Bent. 

(Longmans.) 

Mx. Beni is a good chronicler of the small 
details which vitalise a memoir; but to write 
the history of a nation’s idol in the lifetime 
of that idol, and to keep within the bounds 
of good taste, is a harder task than he has 
been able to accomplish. 

He boldly commences his work by saying 
that nothing ever annoyed Garibaldi more 
than the fact that Alexandre Dumas wrote a 
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memoir of him when he was in the prime of 
life ; and it is hard to believe that a memoir 
in which the characters and actions of Gari¬ 
baldi’s nearest relations are freely canvassed 
and animadverted npon could be more pleasing 
to him now. Bat, even if this were not the 
case, such a memoir mast necessarily be a 
failure. It is impossible to grasp as a whole 
events which are in a sequence not yet com¬ 
plete ; and the patronising way in which Mr. 
Bent recognises the past work of Garibaldi, 
and consigns him to inaction, does not lessen 
the difficulty. 

To tell the story of such a life at all ade¬ 
quately, a man must be something of a poet 
and an artist; none other could show to the 
world the great results which have arisen 
from the conduct of a character swayed by 
one or two uncomplicated qualities. The 
simplicity of Garibaldi, and his freedom from 
counter-attractions in pursuing the objects he 
set before him, have concentrated in him 
powers of bravery, endurance, and patriotism 
in themselves remarkable, and have lifted 
him as on a resistless wave of success. 
Definiteness and hope have been two of the 
main sources of that success. Garibaldi has 
known from the first in a general way what 
he wanted to do, and he has done it. 
Cavour saw, too, what he wanted to do, but 
when he could not do that he did something* 
else. Mazzini saw what needed doing with 
larger eyes than either of them, and is still, 
and will for long be, doing it. 

Mr. Bent in his sprightly way has told the 
story of Garibaldi’s early life dearly enough: 
the dreamy youth of the fisher-boy at Nice, 
the adventures with pirates at sea when he 
reached early manhood, the first acquaintance 
with Mazzini in 1834 and the exile involved 
by it, the privateering in Brazil, the practice 
in gnerilla warfare (turned to such good 
account afterwards), the cattle-driving be- 
tweeen Rio and Montevideo, the friendship 
with Anzani and marriage with Anita, are 
written about more pleasantly than subse¬ 
quent events. The siege of Rome, the Sicilian 
campaign, the stories of Aspromonte, of the 
English visit, of Mentana, and of the Vosges 
are better known, and have been handled by 
more sympathetic writers than Mr. Bent. He 
maintains that “ Garibaldi, from first to last, 
has been influenced by those around him ; ” 
but then he does not show how Gari¬ 
baldi has chosen his surroundings and, con¬ 
sequently, his influences. He acknowledges 
that he is a masterful man in fighting and a 
hero of self-denial and purity; and, “ when 
influenced for good, no character,” he says, 
“ was more glorious than Garibaldi’s.’’ But 
then people may differ as to the influence for 
good. Mr. Bent places it in Cavour and the 
Constitution; others might believe it to be in 
“ the Mazzinian idea ” which Cavour was 
combating, although to it the success in 
Sicily was due. But Mr. Bent is mistaken if 
he thinks that to depreciate Mazzini exalts 
Garibaldi. It is uncalled for, as well as 
absurd, to say that Mazzini was “ too 
pusillanimous for a coup de main in Sicily.” 
Garibaldi would be the first to justify the 
originator of the Sicilian project from such a 
charge, and to acknowledge the courage of the 
man who urged the scheme upon him, asking 
for none of the glory. F. M. O wen. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Lieutenant: a 8tory of the Tower. By 
the Author of “ Estelle.” (George Bell & 
Sons.) 

Aurelia; or, the Close at Mixeter. By 
Greville J. Chester. (Marcus Ward.) 

Married and Single. By Emily C. Orr. 
(Walter Smith.) 

Dr. Breen's Practice. By William D. 
Howells. (Triibner.) 

A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 
(Sampson Low.) 

If Either, Which ? By T. P. W. In 
2 vols. (Satehell.) 

Strange Chapman: a North of England Story. 
By W. Marshall. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.), 

Miss Habbis seems to promise by her title an 
historical novel; but, save for a reference or 
two in the body of her story to our Indian 
wars, there is nothing of the kind in the 
book, which is devoted to the history of the 
friendship between a young lieutenant-colonel 
in command at the Tower and a quaint little 
girl, one of a neighbouring household, whom 
he meets as she wanders about the old fortress 
in charge of her nurse. There is much 
delicacy and skill in all the earlier part of the 
story, where the characters of the two chil¬ 
dren, Monica and Louisa Carr, reared in a 
frugal, old-world, and somewhat Spartan 
family, are sketched and unfolded; but the 
interest flags in the later portion, save that 
there is some beauty in the description of the 
manner in which Louisa Carr’s ascetic and 
self-denying temper, noticeable even in child¬ 
hood, develops itself in adult life. The 
chronology of the narrative is rather mixed, 
for we have constantly pressed on us the fact 
that the time written of lies so far back as to 
belong to quite another era of social habits 
and training; but we get one date as that 
when Bleak Souse was publishing (1852-53 
—surely not very distant), while two or three 
years later on we find the Sikh War of 1846- 
49 raging; and some years later again the 
Laureate’s “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” pub¬ 
lished in 1830, is but just out and fire-new. 
There are defects in construction, chiefly in 
that, whereas we are introduced to four sisters 
in the Carr family, two are merely named 
once or twice, play no part whatever in the 
story, and do not even serve to provide 
materials for bringing out traits in the other 
two. And yet in real life the sisters of two 
such originals could not have been mere 
dummies. Nor is it made dear how a very 
poor family, after the death of the principal 
bread-winner, can afford to move as sole 
tenants into a house lying in a more ex¬ 
pensive quarter of London, where rents, 
even now, past though its day be, are very 
high. 

Mr. Chester gives “ Sketches in a Cathedral 
City ” as a secondary title to his novelette, 
and thereby at once forces on the reader’s 
notice his boldness in entering a field where 
one champion remains invincible, and in seem¬ 
ing to challenge comparison with Barchester 
Towers. A brief examination, however, 
shows that it is not Mr. Anthony Trollope 
with whom he enters into competition, but 


the more ecclesiastical authors of a past 
variety of Anglican tales, in which all the 
ood people are High Church, and all the 
ad or stupid ones either Low Church or 
Dissenters. The model on which Mr. 
Chester has endeavoured to form himself is 
Mr. F. E. Paget; but he has not the same 
lightness of touch and sense of the humorous, 
so that his polemic fails a little in good- 
natured raillery, and is somewhat of an 
anachronism besides. 

Married and Single is a very slight story, 
but not without merit and promise. It is 
quietly told in language which exhibits 
culture; and, though there is little plot and 
no special effort at character-drawing, there 
is enough in the book to give temperate 
pleasure to readers whose palate has not been 
spoiled by coarsely over-flavoured novels. 

Mr. Howells divides with Mr. Henry James 
the suffrages of the American public as their 
representative novelist, and in his newest 
book he treats a question which has become 
very prominent of late. For his Dr. Breen 
is a young lady physioian, and her practice 
consists of one troublesome and capricious 
school-friend. The chief interest of the story 
for English readers is that it shows that the 
debate on lady doctors is scarcely nearer to a 
close in the United States than even among 
ourselves. So far from its being an accepted 
fact there that the sexes are on an equality 
in the'praotioe of medicine, we are given to 
understand not only that the male prac¬ 
titioners look on their lady rivals with good- 
humoured, yet quite unconcealed, contempt, 
but that the ohief difficulty in the way of 
these latter is the conservative instinct of 
their own sex, which objects to the social 
eccentricity of the movement, and obstinately 
prefers male advice for its own benefit. And 
Mr. Howells, by drawing his heroine as a 
victim to febrile exoiteability and indecision— 
perhaps the worst of all constitutional defects 
in a physioian—clearly throws his vote into 
the adverse scale. 

As we reviewed A Gentleman of Leisure, a 
sketch of the Anglicised section of New York 
society, on its original issue by an American 
publishing firm (Academy, September 17, 
1881), we need here merely record its appear¬ 
ance in an English edition. 

If Either, Which t appears to be a first 
attempt. It is crude, and very imperfect in 
literary style, showing much need of careful 
study and revision. But there is some 
capacity for better things exhibited in it. 
The story takes the somewhat unusual 
form of the original hero and heroine, 
after falling in love, falling out again 
under stress of adverse circumstanoes, and 
each taking up with a fresh attachment, 
which ends in matrimony, and with a strong 
friendship between the two brides, one of 
whom has supplanted the other. The chief 
pains have been spent on a very familiar type 
indeed—that of the evil-tongued and domi¬ 
neering gossip of the parish, in this case the 
wife of the meek curate. But, trite as the 
subject is, it has been treated with some 
ability; and the letters the lady writes to 
persons whom she wishes to annoy have a 
fine spiteful flavour about them, which makes 
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them read as if they had been studied from 
originals. 

Strange Chapman does not mean an eccen¬ 
tric peddler, as might be hastily supposed, 
but is the name of the hero of the story, one 
in which the well-worn properties of a fraudu¬ 
lent trustee, kidnapped children, secreted 
deeds, and final poetical justice are all em¬ 
ployed. The book is a very readable one; and, 
if the author, by making Sheffield the prin¬ 
cipal scene, and workiog in a good deal about 
rattening and the bursting of the Bradfield 
reservoir, has matched himself against Mr. 
Charles Reade in Put Yourself in his Place, 
and is not of the same literary size and 
weight, he has come out of the contest 
with credit, though not with victory. One 
very curious error occurs for one who writes 
himself as a graduate, and gives a good deal 
of the story to narrating clerical humours 
and intrigues, in that he makes his hero, 
L’Estrange Chapman, who is a curate in 
Whittlemore or Sheffield, ignorant of his own 
parentage, and knowing nothing whatever of 
the record of his baptism till it turns up in 
the middle of the third volume, whereas he 
could not possibly have been ordained with¬ 
out previously sending in to the Bishop a 
certified copy of his baptismal register as 
one of the papers required by law. The 
book, however, has a certain swing, which 
makes it readable, and induces pardon of 
this and other defeots. And there is a par¬ 
ticularly good touch in the vengeance which 
is made to fall on the trustee who has plun¬ 
dered the orphans of his old school-friend, 
in that, although very rich, even indepen¬ 
dently of his unrighteous spoils, he suffers 
from partial mania, believing himself a 
totally ruined man, kept from starvation only 
by outdoor parochial relief, so that his wealth 
is mere Dead Sea fruit in his mouth. 

Richaed F. Littledale. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Extracts from the Writings of IT. M. Thackeray. 
Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. (Smith, 
Elder and Oo.j To the professional man of 
letters no name has a more weloome sound 
than that of Thackeray. He was alike novelist, 
essay writer, pressman, editor, draughtsman, 
poet, and even historian, combining in his 
single person the pursuits of all his fellows. 
Before his death he had attained the position 
of a classic, and the social enjoyments which 
he relished as keenly as he depicted. To enter 
Parliament was the one thing forbidden to his 
ambition. He did not live to read Endymion. 
How his reputation stands now it is difficult to 
decide. Never so widely popular as his great 
compeer Dickens, he has probably enshrined 
himself deeper in a more select cirole of ad¬ 
mirers. He is emphatically the author for the 
educated world, as Addison and Johnson each 
were before him. For such this volume of 
“Extracts” is hardly intended. Men who 
read much and'read quickly will ever feel 
a distaste for disconnected passages and half¬ 
thoughts. It is as if they were set back again 
at their Delectus. But to a larger olasa, and 
to a younger generation, for whom literature 
must be made easy by being administered in 
measured doses, this book has a distinct value. 
It may lead them on to the opera omnia. 
Macaulay, we hope, is still read; nor have 
we yet heard of Selections from his Essays. 
Sidney Smith, we are sure, survives only in 


his “ Wit and Wisdom.” No writer can be at 
the same time a olassic and the subject of 
Elegant Extracts. If this book is to be a 
schoolmaster, to draw readers to Thackeray, 
we bail jt with cordiality ; if otherwise, it had 
better never have been compiled, well as the 
compiler has performed his (or her) duty. 

Free Trade and Protection. By the Right 
Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. Fourth Edition. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Fawcett has done well 
in issuing a new edition of this solid and 
useful work. It is the best manual of the 
best arguments in support of the policy of free 
trade. In this edition there is no chapter into 
which Mr. Fawcett has not introduced some 
new matter. In regard to the “fair trade” 
cry, Mr. Fawcett shows how indefinitely more 
serious would have been the depression which 
has affected English industry if the difficulties 
which had to be encountered had tempted us to 
make the smallest departure from the principles 
of free trade. This depression has been felt 
with greater severity in many protectionist 
countries. And, although it is due to many 
causes, some of which free trade is powerless 
to counteract, yet Mr. Fawcett establishes that, 
when a period of industrial depression occurs, 
its most serious consequences are not more 
surely mitigated by free trade than they are 
aggravated by protection. The chapter on 
Commercial Treaties probably contains the 
largest amount of new matter. With regard 
to any soheme of retaliation, Mr. Fawcett 
argues that, if the principle is once sanctioned 
of giving one special industry protection against 
foreign competition, it would be impossible to 
withstand the claim which would be urged by 
other industries to similar protection whenever 
they also suffered from foreign competition. 
Although we should certainly derive great 
advantage if the American, the Frenob, and 
other markets were freely open to us, yet it 
cannot be doubted that, if these countries 
released their trade from its present protective 
fetters, they would become much more formid¬ 
able competitors in those neutral markets— 
such as the markets of India and China—which 
are now so largely, almost exclusively, supplied 
with English goods. Most of the statistics in 
this valuable work are taken from the States¬ 
man’s Year Book and from the Statistical 
Abstracts of the Board of Trade. We are dis¬ 
posed to regret that in publishing a new edition 
Mr. Fawcett has not changed the figures, whioh 
are generally those of 1877, into those of the 
last reoorded year. 

The Level of Hatfield Chaos, and Parts Ad¬ 
jacent. By John Tomlinson. (Doncaster: John 
Tomlinson.) The conditions under which this 
elegant volume has been issued are curious 
ana remarkable. The author, who is also the 
publisher, has printed only 200 copies in royal 
quarto, and fifty in crown folio, and does not 
seek remuneration either for his personal labour 
or the expense of publication, but proclaims his 
intention to “ give, not the profits, but the entire 
proceeds of sale, to the Donoaster Infirmary,” 
provided only that the entire edition is disposed 
of Wore January 1, 1883. Allowing for the 
copies, reserved for presentation to public 
libraries, the press, &c., and assuming that 
all the others are sold, of which there can be 
little doubt, the charitable institution above 
named will find itself in the reoeipt of upwards 
of £400, the dear produce of this literary 
venture. It is to be feared that few authors 
could afford, and fewer publishers would be 
disposed, to be so generous; and the very 
novelty of the proposition, if there were no 
more substantial reason, ought to ensure the 
immediate sale of every copy in the market. 
But the volume itself is intrinsically valuable, 
and its production reflects great credit upon 
the enthusiastic author-publisher. This is the 


first oomplete history of the Manor and Ohase 
of Hatfield that has been printed, though the 
unfinished account by Abraham de la Pryme 
(Lansdowne MS. 897) has long been familiar 
to students. Of thus MS. Mr. Tomlinson 
has made ample use, as also of the sub¬ 
sequent labours of Stovin, Feck, Wain- 
wnght, Stonehouse, Hunter, and others; but 
he has reduoed the details furnished by his 
predecessors to a system, and supplemented 
them by others involving a vast amount of 
original research. The result of his labours is 
a full, clear, and connected history of the drain¬ 
age of the great level of Hatfield Chase, of the 
Manor of Hatfield, and of other parishes in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Incidentally, many 
interesting personal particulars are given re¬ 
lating to the chief persons engaged in the 
drainage, notably Sir Cornelius Verinuyden, 
the Van Valkenbnrghs, Yemattis, and others. 
The illustrations, twelve in number, include 
exterior and interior views of the ohurches of 
Hatfield, Thome, Fishlake, and Bamby Dun, 
Hatfield Manor House, Thorne Old Hall, &c.; 
and two most interesting and important old 
maps of the district have been carefully re¬ 
produced. Add to all this the fact that the 
monumental inscriptions in the various churches, 
lists of incumbents, &o., are given, and it will 
be seen that Mr. Tomlinson has produoed a 
volume which appeals to almost every olasa of 
antiquarian students, and possesses a value 
which cannot fail to be permanent. 

Orations and Essays; with Selected Parish 
Sermons. By Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
Brown University. (Triibner.) This is a 
volume designed to perpetuate the memory of 
one who appears to have been dearly loved by 
his immediate friends, and who gave abundant 
promise of attaining eminenoe in the particular 
career to whioh he devoted himself, but who 
was unhappily out off in the very prime of his 
life, leaving no great work behind him by 
which his abilities could be tested. . To the 
English publio the name of Prof. Diman will 
be comparatively unknown; while in his own 
circle, and among cultivated Americans gener¬ 
ally, he was regarded as one of the foremost 
men of his generation. The contents of this 
memorial volume are necessarily of a varied 
character, and of no great permanent interest 
beyond the American horizon. The article 
whioh will be most likely to engage the atten¬ 
tion of English readers is the well-conoeived 
and admirably written address on the life and 
character of the ill-fated Sir Henry Vane, which 
may well take the highest rank among mono¬ 
graphs of this sort. A commemorative discourse 
by the Rev. Dr. Murray affords interesting 
details of the personal history of the author; 
while a charmingly etohed and evidently 
characteristic portrait presents the man as he 
must have appeared to those who knew him, 
and confirms physiognomically the popular 
estimate of his character. 

Tracts Relating to Northamptonshire. Second 
Series. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. John Taylor’s 
enthusiasm in regard to everything relating to 
the county of Northampton is well known, and 
he has done much admirable work in bringing 
to light and placing upon permanent record 
rare, and sometimes unique, documents and 
ephemeral tracts. We cannot feel, however, 
that his second series is equal to his first It 
contains severed valuable reprints whioh will be 
cordially weloomed; but surely it was un¬ 
necessary to reproduce an ordinary reporter’s 
aooount of a recent Northamptonshire meeting 
of the Royal Archaeological Institute, or papers 
retd at the same meeting which are abundantly 
accessible in the printed Transactions of that 
society, or a newspaper aooount of a visit to 
Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp. Between 
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these and the really valuable sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century traots reprinted in this 
volume there is a wide gulf—so wide, indeed, 
that we are surprised that Mr. Taylor should 
have seen fit to make his way over it. We may 
also add that in an advertisement sheet at the 
end we see several traots mentioned as belong¬ 
ing to this series which do not appear in the 
volume at all. 

Ludgate Bill, Past and Present. {Griffith and 
Faxran.) Mr. Treloar’s modesty is touching. 
He shrinks back from the full blaze of the 
title-page, but blushingly reveals himself in 
the Preface. Even there he does not proclaim 
himself an author in so many words. Tet we 
think that we may take it for granted that he 
has at least been concerned in the composition 
of this book, which may be described in his 
own language as a “ brief, but inclusive retro¬ 
spect of the history of one street or neighbour¬ 
hood.” It is “ inclusive” we suppose because 
it includes some famous buildings like Bay- 
nard’s Castle, which were not upon the Hill ; 
but, however that may be, it is a pleasant, 
gossipy book, somewhat in the manner of the 
late Mr. Timbs, about one of the most interest¬ 
ing localities in the City of London. As a 
guide-book, it is scarcely mil or learned enough 
for the serious student; but for the country 
visitor it will serve as a very amusing com¬ 
panion, giving him an intelligent interest in all 
he sees, and enabling him to form many agree¬ 
able pictures of bygone times. 

Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. By 
Wirt Sikes. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Sikes is consul for the 
United States at Cardiff, and these chatty pages 
were originally intended to introduce the 
Southern corner of Wales to his fellow-citizens. 
We beg leave to think that this region is not so 
entirely unknown to Englishmen as he seems 
to imagine; and it would be flattery, to compare 
Mr. Sikes to either of his illustrious prede¬ 
cessors, Washington Irving or Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne. Tet he has put together a volume of 
alight sketches which is eminently readable, and 
excellently got up by the publishers. His eyes 
were open to see what English travellers might 
not notice; and, though his historical comments 
are not always either new or true, the tone of 
his criticism upon persons is ever genial. The 
present book is not so valuable as the previous 
work by the same author upon 'Welsh folk¬ 
lore, but it gives us a very agreeable picture of 
Mr. Sikes himself as a man and a tourist. 

A Christian Woman. By Mdme. de Witt. 
With Preface by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
(Hurst and Blackett.) The story of Mdme. 
Jules Mallet (n le Oberkampf), with the title 
“Une Belle Vie,” has been written by Mdme. 
de Witt, and now appears in English as A 
Christian Woman. Both names apply equally 
well to the story of this life, and the words “ Be 
such that you can do whatever ought to be 
done’* might have been its motto. In thought¬ 
ful care for the working-classes, following the 
example of Ijer father (who was a calico-printer 
and employer of labour on a large scale), Mdme. 
Mallet early began to plan and organise on their 
l>ehalf. The elaborate scheme for infant schools 
in France was arranged and carried out by her ; 
and to the end of her life this system was her 
snpreme interest. But she had one of the most 
valuable qualities of a good organiser, that of 
being able to set others to work. She knew how 
to start a scheme better than any of her friends ; 
she knew how far it needed her support; and she 
knew when to leave it to be carried on by others 
while she gave herself to that which needed her 
more. Bora in 1704, and dying in 1856, her 
lifetime comprised some of the most eventful 
years in the history of France. In 1832 she 
devoted herself to nursing cholera cases, and 


undertook the organisation and personal superin¬ 
tendence of a cholera hospital, in which 235 
patients succeeded each other and recoived her 
most unwearied attention. When this work was 
ended, she found fresh occupation from an out¬ 
break of cholera in her native place, where the 
village was left to the stricken ones and their 
two nurses (young soldiers in uniform). Mdme. 
Mallet went about from house to house tending 
the sick and dying, and then broke down from 
the strain, and was ill for many months. When 
Mrs. Fry visited France, Mdme. Mallet threw 
herself with enthusiasm into her schemes for the 
relief of female prisoners, and was one of the 
founders of a society for giving refuge to them 
when discharged. We find her next engaged in 
charity organisation and the distribution of relief 
in the great distress of 1848; and again, in 
1849, nursing cholera patients, and especially the 
children of the schools which were her constant 
charge, and with reference to the formation of 
which the French Government endowed her with 
ample powers. Bright and energetic, with a self- 
reliance and intense fervour that carried her over 
all obstacles, she lived a life of 1 usefulness which 
many might have envied; and her personal charm 
increased instead of diminishing with her varied 
interests. Mdme. de Stael wrote of her a few 
days after her death:— 

“ She took life easily. Strong natures move 
softly, because they are not obliged to exert them¬ 
selves in order to remove heavy obstacles. She 
did everything readily and well. She took all in 
good part, and knew how to spare time even to 
the little joys of ohildhood in which she had so 
large a share. She breathed upon the dark olouds 
—which I too often have allowed to envelop my 
life—and they disappeared. She lived wholly in 
the presence of God. This accounts for all." 

Count Campello: an Autobiography. With 
Introduction by Bev. William Arthur. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Mr. Arthur would have done 
better to leave this book in its original form. 
It must have lost greatly in translation, and the 
change from autobiography has made it stilted 
and confused. The most interesting feature in 
the Life is that Count Campello can resign his 
canonry and leave the Papal Church without 
apparently exciting resentment or intolerance. He 
appears, from his own account, to have been made 
an ecclesiastio against his will, and never to have 
been satisfied with his clerical profession. His 
fervour found vent in schools for the artisans, 
which were summarily put an end to by the 
authorities. He afterwards tried to incite 
rebellion in a class of priests (whom be designates 
“ the Hermits,” but who were apparently mal¬ 
contents), and failed to do so; and he then 
publicly gave up the Church of Rome. The 
book is disappointing. Count Campello seems to 
have changed one set of dogmas for another ; but 
we miss entirely the spirit which makes such a 
change an advance, as in the case of Lammenais. 

Dogs of Other Days. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. 
(Blackwood.) The young lady (for she lets us 
know that she was bom after 1855, and we are 
not sure that her exaot age might not be proved 
by a careful collation of different passages in 
the book) is evidently such a sinoere lover of 
dogs, is so ready to make allowances for their 
little failings, such as cat-hunting and heel- 
nipping, so fertile in imaginative suggestion as 
to their motives and feelings, that we doubt 
whether any of the dogs about which she has 
written this affectionate and charitable account 
was ever quite worthy of their mistress. Ned 
was evidently a worthy old fellow, and Puok 
was no doubt a dog of character and sentiment, 
who sighed like a human being, and had many 
delightf ul traits, but he must have been a nuisance 
when he grew old, even according to this loving 
account of him. Though he had many adven¬ 
tures and narrow escapes, was once inoculated 
with the scarlet fever in the cause of science, and 


was “ the best dog we ever had,” his biography 
fails to establish his claim to immortality. It 
is of a living dog, Betty by name, who has 
passed a volatile and selfish youth, but has now 
become a “ wiser and a sadder ” pug, that the 
only story is told which may be an important 
contribution to canine psychology. This dog was 
young when Puck was old, and, taking advan¬ 
tage of Puck’s good nature and feebleness, 
stole his food and turned him out of his 
favourite beds. When Puck died, something 
like remorse appears to have seized Betty. She 
would not curl herself in the old cosy corners, 
though they were empty; but we will tell the 
rest of the story in the authoress’s own words: 

“ After his [Pack's] decease she used to rise slowly, 
with a horrified expression on her blunt faoe, from 
the ohair whioh had been his death-bed. It seemed 
as if the wraith of her pinohed-featnred friend 
suddenly inserted itself, as she had had a habit of 
doing, between her weighty body and the ohair- 
back. As time went on, her old confidence re¬ 
asserted itself, but she began to do a penance in¬ 
stead. There is a paper-knife, the handle of which 
is Puck’s veritable old fore-paw and olean grizzled 
leg. Betty knows it. After she has stuffed down 
her share of sugar and toast, she goes, with a 
gentle light in her brown eyes, her faoe even more 
wrinkled than ordinarily, and her tail out of ourl, 
to liok the reverend paw. If anyone touohes the 
knife, she uncoils her oorpulent, comfortable self, 
and arises from snng ohairs to ‘ do penanoe.’ . . . 
Whenever her attention is direoted to it, she must 
get up and pay homage. As a rale, she is a dog 
utterly devoid of veneration—a mass of impetuous, 
insolent self-assertion; but her oonscienoe somehow 
reproaches her for the rough usage she gave to the 
decrepit Puck, and she hopes, before she joins him 
in the happy hunting-grounds, to have wiped out 
that heavy soore against her by constant, humbling 
‘ penance.’” 

This last imaginative touch is one of many 
which, if they destroy Miss Simpson’s claim to lie 
regarded as a scientific observer of dog-nature, 
greatly enhance the charm of her book. 

Mammy Tittleback and her Family : a True 
Story of Seventeen Cats. By the Author of 
“ Letters from a Cat.” (David Bogue.) Though 
this “ gift-book ’’ has been late in reaohing us, 
we cannot forbear to give it the weloome it 
deserves. The subject is attractive, for there is 
nothing children take a more real interest in 
than cats; and the writer has had the good 
sense to write neither above nor below his 
subject. The type is large, so that those for 
whom the book is intended may read it them¬ 
selves. It may be as well to say that “ Mammy 
Tittleback” is a tortoiseshell who is ble&ea 
with a progeny of twelve in various ages and 
generations, while the odd four cats are only 
“supers.” For details we must refer all in¬ 
terested to the story itself, whioh seems to us 
written with admirable verisimilitude. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Bev. Dr. Moore, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, has in preparation a work on 
Dante, which will shortly be published by the 
syndics of the University Press at Cambridge. 
It will oonsistof (1) a complete collation of the 
“ Inferno ”in all the MSS. preserved at the two 
universities, and also in a MS. (date about 
1400) in the possession of Dr. Moore himself, 
all the variants being registered from Dr. Witte's 
Berlin text taken as a standard; and (2) a Disser- 
tationon the condition of the text, with a collection 
of from 100 to 150 passages taken from the “ Corn- 
media ” generally, selected mostly as supply¬ 
ing examples of readings primary and secondary 
in character, and so affording tests of the com¬ 
parative purity of the text of MSS. generally. 
The collation of these passages will extend over 
a much larger range of MSS., and will be as 
far as possible complete for all the MSS. known 
to exist in England, and wUl also ipdude some 
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of the beet-known MSS. in foreign libraries. 
Dr. Moore has received advice and help from 
time to time from Dr. Witte, to whom the work 
will be by permission dedicated. 

This movement which was began in Edin¬ 
burgh last summer for the formation of a 
Scottish Text Society has been well supported, 
over a third of the requisite number of members 
having already put down their names. The 
promoters of the sooiety are about to issue their 
prospectus and to oomplete thelist of membership. 

Among the books sold at the dispersion of 
the first part of the Sunderland Library was a 
MS. described as “ Le Boman du Hoi Arthus 
. . . bound in 2 vola. . . . oirca oent. XIV.” 
It was bought by Mr. Quaritoh at a high prioe, 
but not so high as to compensate for such a loss 
to a noble English family. There are few 
books which deserve more to be prized among 
the treasures of a house like Blenheim than a 
MS. of Lancelot du Lao, containing a thirteenth- 
century text of that famous work, the Erst and 
finest flower of the literature of romances of 
chivalry. Transcribed probably about the 
year 1300, but representing, both in text and 
miniatures, a valuable codex of some fifty 
years earlier, the Sunderland MS. carries us 
baok to a period of only fifty years after Walter 
Map’s death, and is thus much earlier than the 
rifaccimenti from which the English work of 
Sir Thomas Mallory was derived. It is im¬ 
perfect, and was bound in the early part of the 
last century, without any order whatever, so that 
Mr. Quaritoh has found it necessary to undo 
the binder’s work, in order to put the sheets in 
proper sequence. But, suoh as it is, the work 
is one of singular interest and value; and we 
should be glad to learn that the Marquis of 
Blandford, whose appreciation of suoh fine old 
volumes is very different from that of many 
other bearers of noble titles, had exerted him¬ 
self to restore this noble MS. to its fitting place 
on the shelves of the Blenheim Library. 

The Browning Society is making arrange¬ 
ments, through its member Mr. J. Dykes 
Campbell, now in Florenoe, to get photo¬ 
graphs of the Pitti picture of Andrea del Sarto 
ana his wife which suggested Mr. Browning’s 
poem of “The Faultless Painter;” and of 
the pioture by Fra Lippo Lippi in the Belle 
Arti, to which Mr. Browning alludes in his 
humorous and pathetic poem of ‘ ‘ Fra Lippo ”:— 

“ God in the midst, Madonna and her babe. 

Bing'd by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 

Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 

As puff on pnff of grated orris-root 

When ladles orowd to ohnrch at midsummer; ” 

and in which, poor flesh-loving Fra Lippo 
shrinking back from 

“ this pore company. 

Then steps a sweet angelio slip of a thing 
Forward, pots out a soft palm,” 

and draws the old sinner shuffling into heaven. 
The society also hopes to send a photographer 
or artist to out-of-the-way Fano, and secure 
a good copy of Gueroino’s 
“ Bear and great Angel. . . 

With those wings, white above the child who 
prays 

Now on that tomb,” 

which the poet saw—his angel with him too— 
and “ drank its beauty to his soul’s content,” 
and enshrined in his poem “The Guardian 
Angel”—a poem that his Italian reviewer in 
the Nuova Antologia picked out as the ohoioest 
of all Mr. Browning's Art-desoriptions: 

“ Gueroino drew this angel I saw teaoh 
.... that little ohild to pray, 

• Holding the little hands np, each to eaoh 

Pressed gently,—with his own head turned away 
Over the earth where so much lay before him 
Of work to do, tho’ Heaven was opening o'er him, 
And he was left at Fano by the beach,” 


Me. Lansdkll’s Through, Siberia, just pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low, promises 
to be a suooess. Nearly three-fourths of the 
edition were disposed of before the book was 
ready for delivery, 500 oopies being ordered 
by three firms. 

Messes. Cassell, Pettee, Galpin and Co. 
will shortly publish for the Cobden Club a new 
volume on “Local Government and Taxation in 
the United Kingdom,” edited by Mr. J. W. 
Probyn. The contributors to the volume will 
include the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Mr. C. T. D. 
Acland, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Messrs. 
J. F. B. Firth, M.P., B. O’Shaughnessy, M.P., 
J. Thackray Bunoe, W. Macdonald, and J. 
Boland Phillips. 

Messes. W. and B. Chambkes, of Edin¬ 
burgh, will shortly issue a small work on the 
Canadian North-west, entitled A Year in 
Manitoba: being the Experiences of a Betired 
Officer in settling his Sons. A section at the 
end of the book will be devoted to hints to the 
intending emigrant. 

Mes8B8. Huest and Blackett will publish 
during the present month a new novel, in three 
volumes,by Mr.M.A.Paull, entitled Thistledown 
Lodge ; and, during February, Gehenna, by the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and It is no Wonder: a 
Story of Bohemian life, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. 

Messes. Keebt and Endean have in the 
press a novel entitled Annunziata Grimani, 
which is founded mainly on Milkowski's 
historical romanoe, Lee Uscoques. The events 
described occurred during the reigns of Pope 
Clement YIIL, the Emperor Budolph II., and 
in the Bepublio of Venioe during the middle 
and end of the sixteenth century, when the 
struggle for Bosnian independence was at its 
crisis. 

Mm. T. H. Fabeeb, Permanent Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, has written a work to 
illustrate established truths and to expose 
exploded, though not obsolete, fallacies, which 
will be shortly published for the Cobden Club 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., 
under the title of Free Trade versus Fair Trade. 

Wb learn from the Manchester Guardian that 
Mr. Charles Hardwick has in preparation a 
work entitled Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire: 
their Historical and Legendary Associations, 
upon which subject he has already contributed 
several papers to the local learned societies. 

On February 4, Chambers's Journal will have 
completed its fiftieth year; and, in commemora¬ 
tion of this, Dr. William Chambers, the senior 
conductor, will offer to his readers a risumi 
entitled “ Beminisoences of a Long and Busy 
Life,” whioh will appear in the part of the 
Journal to be issued at the end of January. 

The “Lancashire Operative” will be de¬ 
scribed and his good qualities shown in a 
paper by “A North Countryman ” whioh, we 
hear, is to appear in the February number of 
Cassell's Magazine. This is to be followed by 
other sketches of North-country character from 
the pen of Mr. Burt, M.P., and other writers. 

Miss Alexes Leighton, who has recently 
made a most suooessful debus at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, is a daughter of the late 
Mr. Bobert Leighton, whose two volumes of 
verse, particularly the earlier and weightier 
one, will be remembered by many of our 
readers. Miss Leighton’s first appearanoe was 
not merely a promise, but a performance. She 
has both power and grace, and an amount of 
easy naturalness hardly to be expected from a 
dibutante. 

Mb. C. H. Coote, of the British Museum, 
has been elected a corresponding member of 
the New England Historic Genealogioal Society. 


It is feared that the Bev. Charles Stanford, 
the author of Power in Weakness and other 
works, and a divine highly esteemed in the 
Baptist denomination, will lose his eyesight. 

The centenary of the Glasgow Herald news¬ 
paper is to be oelebrated by a publio banquet 
on January 27. 

Db. J. G. MoKkndhiok, the new Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology at the Boyal Institu¬ 
tion, will give the first of a course of lectures 
on “ The Mechanism of the Senses ” on Tues¬ 
day next, January 17; Prof. H. N.Moseley will 
begin his lectures on “ Corals ” on Thursday, 
January 19; and Prof. E. Pauer his lectures on 
“Beethoven” (with musical illustrations) on 
Saturday, January 21. The first Friday even¬ 
ing discourse will be delivered by Dr. Huggins, 
on “ Comets,” on January 20. 

Mb. Feancis Kildale Bobinson died at 
Whitby on the 7th inst. A long-continued 
residence at Whitby—where he carried on a 
considerable business for some years—gave him 
an interest in the town and its neighbourhood. 
One of his works was a History of Whitby and 
its castle. In 1865, many years before looal 
expressions had become a popular subject of 
enquiry, he published an excellent glossary of 
Yorkshire words and phrases. Latterly Mr. 
Bobinson had lived in oomplete seclusion from 
the world. 


The Juridical Sooiety of Palermo have 
elected Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod an 
honorary member. 

An American publication estimates the total 
number of newspapers and periodicals published 
throughout the world at 37,274, with an aggre¬ 
gate circulation of 116,000,000 copies. Of these, 
Europe leads with 19,557, and North America 
follows with 12,400. Nearly half (16,600) are 

S rinted in English, 7,800 in German, 3,850 in 
'ranch, and 1,600 in Spanish. 

On the first day of the present month our 
contemporary Das Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des In- und Auslandee entered the fiftieth year 
of its existence. This journal, which is edited 
by Herr Eduard Engel, besides devoting ex¬ 
haustive reviews to the best books produced in 
all parts of the world, publishes articles from 
able pens embracing every kind of subject, 
with the exception of politics, which is capable 
of interesting cultivated readers. In accord¬ 
ance with Continental literary usage, nearly 
every artiole bears the signature of the writer ; 
and among the regular contributors we may 
mention the names of Georg Ebers, Bobert 
Byr, Ludwig Freytag, Eugen Oswald, Fried¬ 
rich Bodenstedt, Hieronymus Lorm, Max 
Nordau, Alexander Buchner, and Karl Bleib- 
treu. The Magazin is also the recognised 
OTgan of the Associated Union of German 
Authors. 


The Revue de Droit international announces 
that a committee has been formed to honour 
the memory of the late Prof. Bluntsohli by 
founding prizes for papers on questions of 
international law, to be written in any Euro¬ 
pean language. 

The Revue critique announces that it will 
publish an analysis of the theses read at the 
oorbonne for the degree of Docteur is-Lettres, 
together with the publio comments of the ex¬ 
aminers thereon. 


M. Jean Aioabd, having waited in vain 
during five years for the Th5atre frangais to 

C b upon the stage his translation of “ Othello,” 
decided to publish it through M. Charpeutier. 
Hebe Wilhelm Jobdan, the author of an 
epic entitled “ Die Nibelungen ” and of a trans¬ 
lation of the “Odyssey,” has just published 
a translation of the “ Iliad ” in hexameter 
verse, which has been very favourably received 
by the German press. 
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A sxw part ha a appeared of the great 
Deutsche* WSrterbuch, commenced by the 
brothers Grimm in 1854. It is the eighth part of 
vol. vi., from “ Lustigen ” to “ Mandelkose; ” 
and it has been compiled by Dr. Moritz Heyne. 

We hear from Borne that Signor Baccelli, 
Minister of Public Instruction, has recently 
sent round a notice to the Italian universities, 
reminding them that they have the right to 
receive a copy, not only of every book and 
pamphlet published, but also of all newspapers. 

The Biforma — the well-known Boman 
journal—will shortly comenoe the publication 
of a translation of “ Daniel Deronda.” 

The list of new books which have been 
published during the recent Christmas season 
m Finland includes a fourth and considerably 
enlarged edition of lyrical poems in the Finnish 
language entitled Sakeniii (“Sparks”). The 
author, who writes under the pseudonym of 
A. Oksanen, is Prof. Ahlquist, well known for 
his philological researches into the Finnish 
dialects. He enjoys the reputation of being, 
at the same time, the foremost lyrical poet of 
Finland. 

Prof. Habhack has just completed a work 
on the Greek apologists of the second oentury, 
according to the Church tradition, which will, no 
doubt, throw muoh light on this important 
subject. 

The subject in English philology ohosen for 
competition in the University of Copenhagen for 
the coining year is “ The language of Wycliffe 
and of his predecessors in the translation of the 
Bible.” 

A correspondent at Melbourne writes to 
us:— 

“ Mr. Ormond, the founder of the handsome 
college affiliated to the Melbourne University 
which bears his name, has undertaken to complete 
the structure. The total amount of his donation 
will have amounted to not lees than £55,000. The 
building is of Geelong freestone, with a handsome 
tower. The number of students that will be 
accommodated in the building when oompleted 
trill be between 100 and 150. Mr. William 
B n —all, of Bar on ah, gave £1,000 to found one 
scholarship, which bears bis name, and Mr. William 
Gumming gave another scholarship of the same 
value, open to all native-born Australians. A 
system of inter-oolleglate lectures has been estab¬ 
lished between Trinity and Ormond Colleges ; and 
It is expected that muoh trouble and expense will 
be saved in this way, the Master of Ormond being 
a high Cambridge wrangler and the Warden of 
Trinity being an Oxonian of high olassioal honours. 
Muoh of the suooeas of Ormond is due to Or. 
Morrison, of the Sootoh College.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The application made by Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain) for a Canadian copy¬ 
right in his new book [The Prince and the 
Pauper, we suppose] has been refused. The 
authorities have decided that his visit to 
Montreal for two weeks with this express objeot 
does not constitute the legal domicile required. 

We understand that the February number 
of Harper't will oontain a poem in memory 
of the late President Garfield, expressing the 
English feeling aroused by his death. 

We learn from the Boston Literary World 
that a recent meeting of the Washington 
Literary Society was devoted to the commemo¬ 
ration of President Garfield, who had been 
one of its members. The principal paper was 
by Mr. Spoflbrd, the librarian of Congress, on 
“ Garfield's Literary Habits.” Col. Mallery, 
of the bureau of ethnology, gave an account 
of Garfield’s activity in promoting the scientific 
undertakings ef the Government; and a short 
original poem was read from Mrs. Frances 


Hodgson Burnett, who has only recently made 
herself known as a poetess. The proceedings 
are to be published in a memorial volume. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman’s lecturing tour in the 
United States promises to leave some results of 
permanent value. At many of the towns the 
librarians of the public libraries have issued 
what may be called “bibliographical helps,” 
indicating the books that illustrate the subject 
of Mr. Freeman’s lectures. At the suggestion 
also of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bryce, the 
Historical Society of Maryland has petitioned 
the Legislature for an annual grant towards 
the publication of the State Becords. A second 
volume has just appeared of the “Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers,” covering the period 
from April 1 to December 31,1781, edited by 
Dr. William P. Palmer and Mr. Sherwin 
McRae, the State librarian. 

It may interest the authors to know that 
Messrs. Harper and Bros., of New York, are 
publishing the following works for twenty 
oents, or say tenpence, each:—Miss Phillimore's 
Sir Christopher Wren ; Mr. Hardy’s Laodicean ; 
Mr. Blackmore’s Christowell ; Mr. McCarthy’s 
The Comet of a Season ; Mr. Payn’s A Grape 
from a Thorn ; Mr. Murray’s A Life's Atone - 
ment ; The Private Secretary ; &o., &c. 

Mrs. Bayard Taylor, who is engaged upon 
arranging the materials for a biography of her 
late husband, requests that such letters, &c., 
as may throw light upon his public and literary 
career may be sent to her at 142 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York, to be copied and 
returned. It is probable that Mrs. Taylor will 
not be able to commence the work of writing 
for some time. 

We learn from the Critic that, ever since 
the death of William Cullen Bryant, his son-in- 
law, Mr. Parke Godwin, has been preparing 
an edition of his complete works. The two 
first volumes, containing his poems (with 
several pieces hitherto unpublished) will 
probably be issued by Messrs. Appleton this 
spring. The next two volumes will be devoted 
to essays and addresses, and the last two to the 
biography, which will include a large number 
of Bryant’s letters. 

The next volume in the “American Men 
of Letters” series published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, will be 
a Life of the painter Copley, by Mrs. Charles 
Amory, with an engraving of his portrait by 
himself. 

Messrs. J. P. Lippinoott and Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia, have in the press a work by Charles 
J. Stilld, late Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to be entitled Studies in Mediaeval 
History. 

Mr. William L. Stone proposes to publish, 
by subscription, The Orderly Book of Sir John 
Johnson during his Campaign against Fort 
Stanwix in 1777. It will be annotated by Mr. 
Stone from MS. letters in his own possession ; 
and the volume will oontain an engraved por¬ 
trait of Sir John Johnson, and an Introduction 
by his grand-nephew, Gen. De Peyster. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters has published what the Nation 
terms a valuable paper by Prof. W. F. Allen 
on “ The English Cottagers of the Middle 
Ages,” showing that this olass in the thirteenth 
oentury was made up of various groups, some 
of free and some of servile status. It is in the 
latter—the villeins—that Prof. Allen finds the 
representatives of the primitive village com¬ 
munity. 

We quote from the New York Publishers’ 
Weekly two regulations of the Post Office 
department of the United States affecting post¬ 
cards :— 

“There Is nothing in the postal law prohibiting 


a • dan,’ or a threat of prosecution, being sent in 
the mail by a postal card, 

“It is the daty of a postmaster to examine 
postal cards, and to see that they oontain no 
improper matters} bat they [sic] mast not disclose 
the contents. ” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The articles whioh open the seoond number 
of the Bibliographer confirm the favourable 
impression produced by the first, being con¬ 
tributed by specialists who are specialists and 
something more, and who understand the art 
of making themselves intelligible and instruct¬ 
ive to the outside world. Mr. Pooock, in his 
first artiole on the Bishop’s Bible, shows how 
bibliography may throw light on theology, or, 
rather, on the history of religious opinion. 
Prof. Hales suggests that Dante may have been 
known to-Chaucer before the visit of the latter 
to Italy in 1372; and Mr. W. M. Conway con¬ 
tributes a first paper on the wood-cutters of the 
Netherlands during the neglected last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. Mr. Kershaw has an 
interesting article on some of the early topo¬ 
graphical works in the great library under his 
oharge. We cannot but express a doubt 
whether a monthly magazine is the best place 
for detailed records of book sales. A magazine 
devoted to bibliography should deal with its 
subjeot in a scientific,' rather than a com¬ 
mercial, spirit; and the interest of the sale of 
the Sunderland Library was soaroely in the 
main a literary one. 

Our chief objection to the first number of 
the Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
is that it oonsists too largely of reviews 
and second-hand matter. We want less 
ciitioiBin and more original work; and we 
have little doubt that Mr. Walford and his staff 
will give us something worth having in the 
future. What we have here is certainly inter¬ 
esting and valuable in its way. 

The Altpreussische Monatsschrift (published 
at Konigsberg, by F. Beyer, under the 
editorial care of B. Beioke and E. Wiohert) 
continues, as the literary organ of the old 
provinoe of Prussia, to maintain the high 
position it has held for so many years. In the 
first two instalments for 1881 (Heft 1 and 2 : 
January to March; Heft 3 and 4: April to 
June) there is, as usual, a good deal bearing 
directly or indirectly on Kant Dr. Gottlieb 
Krause contributes an article extending through 
both parts on the life of 0. J. Krauss, perhaps 
best known outside Konigsberg as the intimate 
friend of Kant’s declining years. Herr Bogge 
gives in Heft 1 and 2 some interesting details of 
the early labours of Lysius, a Church reformer 
in the beginning of last oentury; while in Heft 
3 and 4 Johannes Reicke, the son of the senior 
editor of the journal, communicates a hitherto 
unpublished address of Kant’s De medicina cor¬ 
poris quae philosophorum est, apparently oomposed 
on the occasion of laying down his rectorship in 
1786 or 1788. This address, which has been 
oarefully edited, affords matter for comparison 
with his well-known views on diet and regimen. 
Philologists will find valuable material in an 
artiole in Heft 1 and 2 on Prussian local 
names derived from the language of the old 
heathens whom the Teutonio order annihilated, 
as well as in a paper in Heft 3 and 4 on 
names of places and persons in the province, 
by F. Hoppe ; and in an extract from a Tran 
and Tauf-biichlein of 1561. The Begesta of 
the town of Konigsberg between 1256 and 
1524, by M. Perlbaoh, m the first number, 
and some Prussian documents from Polish and 
English archives (the latter being oommunioa- 
tions between Edward 1. and the Grand Master 
of the Teutonio Order, d propos of Prussian 
merchants in London), by the same compiler, 
in the second part, deal with mediaeval history, 
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The archaeologist will turn to two articles 
in Heft 3 and 4—one on the bridges of 
Konigsberg, and the other on the altar-screen 
(dated 1818) of a tiny wooden churoh at 
Reichenau. We can only notioe in addition 
the fall reports of the historical and antiquarian 
societies of Prussia, and the extensive enumera¬ 
tion of articles of soientifio and historical im¬ 
portance in the various provincial newspapers. 
The Englishman can only marvel at suoh pro¬ 
ducts of trhat, though “ no mean city," is far 
from being as large as Liverpool or Birmingham. 

The Revista Contemporanea of December 30 
has a further instalment of Becerro de Bengoa’s 
essay on Modern Electricity, dealing with the 
various systems of lamps, giving illustrations 
of eaoh, and an indication of the looality where 
it is in use. Dionisio Chaulid, in his interest¬ 
ing “ Recuerdos de un Contemporineo,” draws 
a lively picture of the rapid ohanges in social, 
political, and artistio life of Madrid from 1833- 
38, after the jealous tyranny of Ferdinand VII. 
had disappeared. Gen. Cordova narrates the 
circumstances which led to his appointment of 
General-in-Chief of the Neapolitan as well as of 
the Spanish foroes in Italy in 1849. As a 
pendant to the recent calamity in Vienna, 
P. de Gongora exhumes an account of the still 
more terrible burning of the Coliseum of Zara¬ 
goza in 1778, when the house was orowded with 
more illustrious viotims. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL—AN UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Meroer Davies, 
of Chiswick—who has written to me in con¬ 
sequence of having seen my monograph on 
“ Sir Robert Peel ”—I am able to send you a 
letter, hitherto unpublished, written by the dis¬ 
tinguished statesman’s father. This letter is of 
very considerable interest, as it refers to the 
first speech made in the House of Commons by 
the future repealer of the Com Laws. It was 
written to Mr. Davies’s father, and is as 
follows:— 

" Knowing the interest yon always take in the 
welfare of my family, yon will be pleased to hear 
that my son's first speech in Parliament was judged 
to be, by men the best qualified to form a correct 
opinion of publio speaking, the beat first speeoh 
ainoe that of Mr. Pitt’s. The Speaker ana the 
leading members on both sides of the House con¬ 
curred in this opinion. You would have been 
pleased with hie address and language, and he was 
abont forty minutes on his legs without being in the 
least embarrassed. I have been congratulated alike 
by members entertaioing different political opinions, 
as he said nothing whioh oould give offence. He 
has already raised himself a obaraoter, whioh in 
future may be highly useful to him, if his health 
is preserved, and he should feel attached to the 
study of politics. 

“ I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

P/tnirR'p Pvwt 

“Stoney Stratford, 26th Jan., 1810.” 

This maiden speeoh of young Peel was delivered 
at the opening of the session of 1810, when he 
was chosen to second the Address. His brilliant 
career at Oxford is well known; referring to 
this in a letter dated December 17, 1808, and 
also addressed to Mr. Davies, the first baronet 
wrote: “My son Robert is returned from Oxford, 
after having taken a better degree than ever 
has been taken. I know you will rejoice with 
me.” G. Barnett Smith. 
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Nixtzxi, M. Da Thucydideaa elooutionis proprlstate qoadam. 
unde ducta, quomodo exoulta, quatanua imitando efflota 
sit. Kdnigsberg: Hartung. 1 M. 50 Pi, 

Vxloxxx, H. v. Bnaida. Hit Slnleltg. n. Aomsrfcgn. hrag. 
v. O. Bebaghel. Hailbronn: Hanninger. 19 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Bouxnxt, A. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Vanise^Notasjprisea dans la Blbliothfequa d’un 


too pi 

moux Vdnitim. Faria: Flon. 

Fxankin, D. L’lEivregravd das van de Passe. Amsterdam: 
Mtlller. 10a. • 

Lxacuax, M. de. Las Mtaea llloatres, Etudes morales et 
portraits d’Bietoire intims. Paris; yinpin-Pidot. 


THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIO MISSAL. 

Shoffisli: dan. 10, 188i. 

In Mr. Warren’s letter in the Academy of 
December n, 1881, relating to the specimen 
pages which he has photographed from the 
Leofric Missal, it is stated that the page of 
Anglo-Saxon manumissions contains “ an allu¬ 
sion to the occupation of women ” in the title 
hlaf-bryttan. This seems to be a misunder¬ 
standing. It is not ASlfgith, but her father, 
-33thelsie, who is said to have been “ hlaf-brytta 
[bread-distributor] at Boralea.” I have not met 
with this oompound elsewhere, but should 
suppose it equivalent to the Latin dispensator. 

With regard to the identification of the place- 
names mentioned in the document, Oomond 
tun is Oakhampton (Domesday Ochementone ); 
Brada stan is Bradstone; Liw tun is Lifton; 
Swuran tun is Sourton; Curri tun is Ooryton ; 
Tref meu tun seems to be Trematon; and 
Clymes tun was probably near Stoke CTimsland 
Bdcland is most likely Buokland Monaohorum, 
near Tavistook. All these plaoes lie near to 
one another; and Borslea, Lambuman, and 
Cyrio ford, which I have not been able to iden¬ 
tify, were probably in the same neighbourhood. 
Some of them may perhaps be found on the 
Ordnance map. Tiwarhel seems to be the 
Tiwarthel of Domesday. There was formerly a 
barony of Alwerton and Tywamale (or Tiwer- 
nel) in Cornwall, but I do not know whether 
this is the same place. Breeg may possibly be 
Breage, near Helston, though that place seems 
too distant from the other localities mentioned, 
and, from the signification of the word, it is 
likely to have been common as a local name. 

Henry Bradley. 


own collection, which includes, besides some 
1,500 coins, a large number of curious charms 
and amulets, I found the above-mentioned 
work most useful. From the Prefatory Note we 
learn that the paper contains “ A Brief Notioe 
of a New Arrangement of the Ohroniolee of 
Tsien, and a Key to its 329 Wood-outs of the 
Coins of China and Neighbouring Nations, by 
C. B. Sillier, Chief Magistrate of Hong Kong, 
a work in great repute among the Chinese, and 
which must prove interesting to antiquaries and 
numismatists of other countries." The “ brief 
notice" occupies but four pages—the rest of 
the work being devoted to excelleat wood-cut 
facsimiles of the various coins—yet those 
pages contain some very interesting remarks ; 
while historical and other notes are added to 
many of the coins themselves. I never had 
the least difficulty in identifying coins by 
means of this work ; although, on acoount of 
the limited number represented, I often found 
it necessary to go to purely native works for 
additional help. The statement that there are 
329 wood-outs is misleading; the fact being 
that there are very many more than that 
number. In some oases, for example, one 
Emperor may have issued a dozen or twenty 
different styles and sizes, yet they only reokon 
as one in this book, even if all are given. Thus 
under Hsi-Ning (a.d. 1068) e'eveu styles are 
represented. Another work of a similar kind 
was published in Shanghai some time sinoe, the 
title of whioh I do not now recal—nor have I 
a oopy at hand to which to refer. In the China 
Review there have appeared from time to time 
some valuable notes on Chinese coinage. The 
whole subjeot and study has great fascination 
for one who can go in and out among the people 
and buy his o wn specimens. 

Hilderic Friend. 


,1882. 


CHINESE COIN8. 

Newton Abbot: Jan. 9, 

As the number of persons engaged in col¬ 
lecting Chinese coins is increasing, we may well 
be thankful to M. T. de La Oouperie for calling 
attention to the subjeot in the Academy of 
December 24. To persons in China and the 
colonies who understand Chinese it may not be 
neoessary to point out the European sources 
from whence information may be derived; but 
others will be glad to know that, besides the works 
referred to in M. La Couperie’s review, part 
ii. of the Transactions of the China branoh of 
the Royal Asiatio Society for 1848-50 is 
entirely taken up with a work on numismatics. 
During the purchase and arrangement of my 


“DrMETTAN.” 

The College, B toils, Liverpool: Jaa. 9, 1832. 

Permit me to offer a word of explanation in 
reference to the use of the above term in my 

E aper read before the Philological Society on 
•eoember 16 last (Academy, December 24, 
1881, p. 479). 

As my words have been understood to imply 
a desire to restrict the term “ Dimetian ” to the 
forms of speech prevailing in West Brecon¬ 
shire and East Cardiganshire (not vioe versa, 
as stated in Academy, l.c.), I can only suppose 
that I must have expressed myself very imper¬ 
fectly, for I had no intention whatever of 
advocating suoh arestriction. At present there 
are three well-marked varieties of Welsh spoken 
in South Wales—the Gwentian in Monmouth 
and Glamorgan ; the Pembroke dialect; and a 
third, which, with looal variations, is spread 
over Breconshire, Caermarthenshire, and the 
greater part of Cardiganshire. It is to this last 
that I (in accordance, I believe, with prece¬ 
dent) intended to apply the term “Dimeiian.” 
To this dialect my paper principally referred, 
and particularly to those forms of it whioh 

? revail in West Brecon and East Cardigan. 

referred specially to these districts because 
I have heard every form adduced in my short 
sketch used by natives of one or the other. 
Substantially, the treatment of English words 
is much the same all over Wales. But there 
are certain peculiarities characterising certain 
districts; and, as my paper did not pretend to 
be exhaustive, I thought it right to state 
exactly to what districts it did specially apply. 

Thomas Powell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

: >AT, Jan. 16, 8 p.m. London In*Citation: « Soorpiona, 
Terreetrlel and Marine,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankaetor. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoadamy: •• Artiste of CM Eighteenth 
Century.” by Mr. E. At mi tag*. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ Biblical Proper Names, 
Personal and Local, illustrated from Sources External to 
Holy Scripture,” by the Rev, H. G. Tomkins. 
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8.10 p.m. Ococnphioal: “ A Reoent Journey through 
the Borunu Country,* by Mr. Joeeph Thomson; “ Mnku* 
Lend, between the Eiyen BoTiuna and Lull/' by the Rot. 
Cbeunoy Maples. 

tvimT, Jan. 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses,’* I., by Prof. J. G. MoKendriok. 

7.45 p m. Statistical. 

8 p.m Institution of Olvil Engineers: “The Con 4 
serranay of RiT»n.” DUoassion. 

8.30 p m. Zoological: " Toe Structure and D*t*1oj>- 
ment of the Skull In the Crooodilia,” by Mr. W. K. 
Parker; •* A Collection of Bodems from North Peru,’ 1 by 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas; “The Variability of Plumage 
exhibited by the Red Grouse,” by Mr. T. B. Buckley. 

WtnxssDAY, Jan. 18, 8 p jn. Society of Arte: “ The Relation 
of Botanical Soienoe to Ornamental Art,” by Mr. 7. B. 
Hume. 

S p.m. British A rob aeo logical: “ 8t Agnee' Ere,” by 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming; ”Romano-British Mosaic Pave- 
moots,” by Mr T. Morgan. 

XnuMT, lu. 1#, 3 p m. Bojtl Initiation: “ Coral*,” I., 
fcj Frol. H. N. Moootoy. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Singing, Spanking, 
and Summering,” bp Dr W. H. Stone. 

S p.m. Hopei Aaadenp: “ Xb* Fronoh School of 
Dend, end it* Infioanoe on Contamporary Art,” bp Hr. 
X. Anniuge. 

■ p.m. Unnaen: “Ufa History of a Croons, and 
Ufa History and Claiitflcition of tha Oanus,” bp Hr. O. 
Hst ; “ asteroids, of tbs ChaUrngtr Expedition," bp 
Hr. W. Faro p Hladan; “ Siamislferoas Corolla In Digi- 
taUs and Solanum," bp tt» Bar. 9. Hondo*. 

g p.m. Historioal. 

« p.m. Telegraph Enginee r s: Inaugural Address, bp 
Cal. O. K. Webber. 

8.SO p.m. Antiquaries. 

Farnsr, Jan. 20,8 p.m. FbUologloai: A Dictionary Craning— 
Dr. J. A. U. Murray. 

• pjn. Hopei Institution: “Comets,” bp Dr. W. 

Hoggins. 

Bstouxst, Jan. 81,3 p.m. Bopal Institution: “ Ludwig yon 
ttsathnwi,” I , by Prof. Fauar. 


SCIENCE. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from 
the Manuscripts of the late James Hinton. 
Edited by Caroline Haddon. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

This is a valuable book; philosophically 
speaking, perhaps the most valuable book 
written in England since Coleridge. First, 
for the deep insight of the thoughts which 
compose its philosophy of “ Aetualism ; ” and, 
secondly, on account of the particular philo¬ 
sophical ground which it occupies, and from 
which it speaks. We must remember that 
there are two very different sorts of philosophy 
in England. One of them embraces all those 
ideas which are discussed in sermons, and 
traces its history from the Bible downwards 
through the works of theologians; the other 
aims at giving the ultimate analysis and laws 
of things, and traces its history from Greek 
sources through Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, Kant. Two distinct philo¬ 
sophical traditions; two distinct philosophical 
businesses. Nine-tenths of the philosophy of 
England are, and always have been, philosophy 
of the first sort, partly from our natural bent, 
and partly from the determination of the two 
elder universities to make religious orthodoxy 
a tine qua non of all university teaching, 
philosophical or other. 

Hinton’s philosophy is of the first sort, and 
hence (being profound in itself) its extreme 
importance. For it is philosophy in utum 
terenitsimi angli —serenely indifferent, that 
is, to any other than a theological philosophy. 
What on this ground it effects is this. Just 
as Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith 
reformulated Gospel truth for the Reformation 
era, so Hinton’s doctrine of Aetualism re¬ 
formulates it again for ours. The Sermon on 
the Mount is here contained, in nineteenth- 
century phrases. Take, for instance, the 
following:— 

“ Is not all included in that doctrine of love, 
of creation as God’s self-sacrifice; that is, that 
the creature is one with the Creator P Only so 


do we know God, because we are God. When 
God would show us Himself, He shows us— 
what but ourself, man P We reoognise God in 
Christ, because we reoognise humanity. God 
doee in Christ what we wonld do, what alone 
would constitute us men. He cannot be God 
if He be not man; nor the Creator if He be 
not one with the creature ” (p. 238). 

“ Give up and yon shall have; oast out self 
and all is yours, even God; we are heirs of 
God. The universe is the very best for yon; 
ive np that self-will and you will find it so. 
t is as good to you as to God; because the 
world is redeemed. So all men’s good is in 
the destruction of the evil. The casting out of 
self—not God—from us is our life ” (p. 240). 

“ Spiritual self-sacrifioe is not (like the phe¬ 
nomenal) a ceasing to be, a less ; it is the very 
being; it is the act that constitutes the being 
and the life ” (p. 241). 

“Men believe that all they bear ie God’s 
will, is neoeesary for His work to be accom¬ 
plished. But that is not Christianity; phil¬ 
osophy gets so far; bnt it is not enough. It 
does not save to know only so vaguely; does 
not oontent or make happy; we do not know 
that that will is anything we should be glad 
at, or oould be; feeling the phenomenon as 
faot, and feeling it evil. Christ shows what it 
is. This is the very point of Christianity; 
revealing what God is and His work. That 
makes us truly willing to bear annoyances— 
saves us—makes us happy and truly oontent in 
knowing God. There is a radical defect in 
every religion that will not do this ” (p. 267). 

It is the central doctrine of Aetualism that 
self-sacrifice for others is the law of life and 
conduct, and that this law is the phenomenon 
of a real and u actual ” existence, which is 
love, and love is God. Self-sacrifice is the 
divine love at it appears in a phenomenal 
world. The effectual conviction of this truth, 
so as to feel it and act upon it, is what I 
have called Luther’s “justification by faith ” 
(pp. 15-17). 

Now here is the value of this philosophy, 
standing frankly as it does on theological 
ground. It vindicates religion from Scholasti¬ 
cism, from that mediaeval doctrine of Sub¬ 
stances and Substantial Causes, which is the 
parent of atheism; it meets that hampering 
doctrine on its own ground, and combats it 
with its own weapons. It is the Protestant¬ 
ism of theological philosophy. This on the 
one side. On the other, it oombats atheism, 
too, on its own ground ; for atheism is often 
no more than a revolt against scholasticism; 
both are theology ; the atheist is a theologian, 
not a philosopher; he is serenissimus so far 
as philosophical conceptions are concerned. 
Atheism of this kind is really faith in dis¬ 
guise, because springing from moral needs 
which scholasticism does not satisfy; it 
is faith in an unknown God, which unknown 
God Hinton again declares: 

“I say we can know God, bat not intellectu¬ 
ally, and that this personal God, who acts 
in time, of which theologians tell ns, is not 
possibly the true God, but is phenomenal 
merely; that it will not do. I do not deny 
it is the right phenomenon, but I say we not 
only can, we mutt, know the faot whioh is not 
this’’ (p. ISO). 

This is the central doctrine of the present 
volume, the central doctrine of Aetualism— 
that God is knowable by faith, when that 
faith works by self-sacrifice, and that God so 
known is the truth of the world, the real 
Being behind phenomena, all of whioh are 


His manifestation. Of the present volume I 
say, because we are told by the editor that 
this volume is excerpted from the earlier 
series only of Hinton’s MSS., representing 
the growth of his thought from 1856 to 
about 1861. And the author’s Preface also 
warns us that his thoughts outgrow their 
expression even as he writes them down, and 
particularly that the term “Aetualism” is 
one by which he would have ns set no special 
store. Making, however, every allowance for 
future changes of expression, and even of 
opinion, the central doctrine can hardly be 
affected, harmonising completely as it does 
with what we know of Hinton’s later views 
from his already published writings. The 
charm of the present volume is that it gives 
us his mind at work, and shows how the 
theory presented itself gradually to his percep¬ 
tion. The central idea was first grasped, and 
afterwards applied; that is, all other ideas 
were moulded by being brought into harmony 
with it. The arrangement of the excerpts 
under the eight headings, “Metaphysics,” 
“Nature known by the Moral Emotions,” 
“ Mental Physiology,” “ The Art of Think¬ 
ing,” “ The Self and Consciousness,” “ The 
Bible,” “Holiness,” “Ethics”—this is the 
work of the editor, and well exhibits the 
application of the central idea to different 
subjects. 

Now, when we speak of the formation of a 
central idea and its application to mould all 
other ideas—that is, of systematising a phil¬ 
osophy—the chief question is, Of what ideas 
does the nisue formations itself consist; what 
is the form of the method ; what the lines 
upon which the mind itself works? Ideas 
themselves are formed in certain ways, and 
these ways, when named, are nameable only 
as ideas. What, then, are Hinton’s forma¬ 
tive ideas; what is his apparatus logicus 1 
Of these, two seem to be ultimate. The first 
is drawn from physiology, and consists in the 
distinction of nutrition and Junction (pp. 5,6). 
The second is logical, and consists in a 
negation similar to Hegel’s, or, as Hinton 
calls it, the “not” (p. 19). Under these 
two forms of thought everything is subsumed; 
for instance, the formation of a theory is a 
case of nutrition, a storing up of knowledge. 
When we can see all round our theory, and 
perceive not only the hypothetical fact upon 
whioh it was built, hut also something of the 
real fact to which it points—that is the inter¬ 
pretation of the theory, the conversion of the 
nutrition into function. Interpretation is a 
case of function, as theory of nutrition. The 
belief in “ matter ” is a theory; the world 
appears to us material, because we cannot 
see it thoroughly; it is not transparent to 
us, because our powers are defective, because 
we have a “ not ” or defect in us, because we 
are “ not ” God. The seeing that this is so 
is the interpretation of that theory. Spirit 
is the name Hinton gives to the real Being 
of which matter is the phenomenon. And so 
Aotualism is a case ’ of both laws of the 
apparatus logicus united (pp. 38, 39). 

Thus Hinton, standing on theological 
ground, worked out his own theological phil¬ 
osophy. What relation does it bear to 
philosophies whioh belong to the other, the 
non-tbeological, tradition ? A theological 
philosophy founded on faith to philosophies 
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founded simply on analysis of fact? Are 
the two things, after all, but one thing ? And, 
if so, which of the two forms will he the 
form of the final philosophy ? Or will it be a 
third form different from either ? These are 
questions too large to be discussed here. 
One thing only we may say, that, whatever 
that form may be, it must be such as to 
account for, include, and take up into itself 
those facts of moral life and religious experi¬ 
ence which have found an expression at once 
so full and so accurate as in the present 
volume. It is greatly to he wished that the 
editor may complete her task with excerpts 
from the remaining portion of James Hinton’s 
MSS. Shadwohth H. Hodgson. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Doting the coming summer Prof. Nordens- 
Mold contemplates undertaking another Arctio 
expedition; and, although its main object will 
be to prove the possibility of regular communica¬ 
tion for commercial purposes with the coast of 
Siberia, it will, no doubt, result in great gains 
to geography and scienoe generally. 

Just when the news arrived of the safety of 
the two boats of the Jeannette, a scientific ex¬ 
pedition was on the point of starting from St. 
Petersburg to explore the mouths of the Lena. 
M. Nicholas Jurgens, an officer in the corps of 
pilots, is in command of the party, with special 
assistants to make observations in meteorology 
and natural history. They proceed by way of 
Moeoow and Nijni Novgorod, thence by 
Ekaterinburg and Tomsk to Irkutsk. They 
will not reach the mouths of the Lena until 
August of the present year ; and they propose 
to Btay there for twelve months. All their 
wood for building and firing will require to be 
brought from Irkutsk. 

At a recent meeting of the French Geo¬ 
graphical Society it was suggested that the 
Government should be asked to institute 
enquiries whether the library at Fair wan, the 
sacred city of Tunis, contained any important 
documents relating to anoient geography, maps, 
narratives of travel in the interior, &o. As a 
result presumably of this suggestion, MM. 
Houdas and Basset, professors at the Eoole des 
Lettres at Algiers, have been directed to proceed 
on a scientific mission to Kairwan. 

Thx Church Missionary Society have just 
received letters from the Eev. P. O’Flaherty 
and Mr. Mackay dated from Bubaga, the 
capital of Uganda, on August 1, bringing 
much more favourable news than has been 
received from the Victoria Nyanza for a long 
time. Mr. O'Flahertv was in high favour with 
Eing Mtesa, and, what is, perhaps, quite as 
important, had succeeded in establishing a 
modus vivendi with the Algerian missionaries. 

The agents of the Msasi station of the Uni¬ 
versities Mission to Central Africa have lately 
made several journeys in the country between 
Lake Nyassa and the coast. The Bev. Chauncy 
Maples' account of his travels in Makua Land 
—between the Bovuma and Luli Bivers—will 
be one of the papers read at the next meeting of 
the Boyal Geographical Society. The Bev. 
W. P. Johnson, one of his oolleagueB, who 
about a year ago penetrated from Mataka’s 
town to Livingstoma, has also lately followed 
the Lujenda tributary of the Bovuma from its 
source in a lake among the mountains, which 
he reached through native information. He 
followed the shore of the lake for some distance, 
and he supposes that he has lighted upon the 
unexplored northern portion of Lake Shirya. 

On January 4 Dr. Bayol and M. Noirot 
(the latter a photographer) landed at Bordeaux 


on their return from an expedition into the 
little-known region, called Futa Djalo, which 
lies at the back of Senegambia. They started 
from Belair, on the Biver Nunez, last May; 
and they arrived at Medine, on the Upper 
Senegal, in November. In the meantime, they 
had traversed a large extent of country of 
which Timbo is the capital. They describe the 
climate as salubrious, and the soil as fruitful. 
Gold and iron are worked, and oopper abounds. 
They bring back with them not only a treaty 
signed by the ohief, the Almamy Sory, but also 
his First Minister and several other natives; 
and they report that "the influence of Franoe 
is definitively established over more than 400 
leagues of territory.” 

The party sent out to make a scientific 
investigation of Senor Paiva de Andrada’s vast 
concession in the Zambeze basin is experiencing 
the fate which has befallen so many expeditions 
both in the East and in the West of Africa. 
We learn that they have not been able to 
advance beyond Makonga and Maohinja owing 
to the desertion of the soldiers and oarriers who 
were obtained at Tete. 

M. F. Bernard has lately forwarded to 
Paris some information regarding the sebkha, 
or salt marsh, of Amadghor, to the south of 
which Col. Flatters’ expedition was massacred. 
M Bernard says that it really lies somewhat 
to the east of the position previously assigned 
to it, and that its extent is not so great as was 
believed. The salt deposit is in a large de¬ 
pression near the Jebel Ahaggar, the slopes of 
which come to an abrupt termination a short 
distanoe from the sebkha, whioh on its other 
sides is surrounded by a vast waterless plain, 
where scarcely any vegetation is to be seen. 

An interesting collection of relics from 
British Columbia has been added to the Geo¬ 
graphical Museum at Ottawa. It consists 
of 400 objeots, illustrating the history of the 
Bed Indian. 

Some officers of the Geographical Seotion of 
the Japanese Ministry of the Interior are about 
to visit the Bonin Islands for the purpose of 
making a topographical survey and preparing a 
map of the group. 

The Bev. W. D. Cowan, of Madagascar, 
has just published at Antananarivo a brochure 
entitled The Bara Land: a Description of 
the Country and People. The region in 
question is an extensive district to the south 
and west of Southern Beteileo, and up to 
the present time its chiefs have maintained 
a virtual independence. Mr. Cowan has ren¬ 
dered his little work additionally interesting 
by furnishing from his own surveys a sketch-map 
of this part of South Central Madagascar, 
together with a list of birds seen during his 
journey and a short comparative vocabulary of 
the Ibara and Hova languages. 


SOIENOE NOTES. 

Impressions of Plants in the Older Rocks. —The 
excessive caution needed by palaeobotanists in 
seeking to interpret the obscure markings 
whioh are often found upon the older rooks, 
and are generally regarded as impressions of 
fossil plants, is strikingly exemplified by the 
recent studies of Mr. A. G. Nathorst in Sweden, 
an account of whioh has been contributed by 
Mr. Carruthere to the current number of the 
Geological Magazine. Mr. Nathorst has care¬ 
fully observed the nature of the trails made by 
crustaceans, annelides, and other animals 
when caused to move over the moist surface of 
plaster of Paris or of fine mud. The markings 
thus obtained were singularly like many of 
those which, occurring on the Palaeozoic 
schistose rooks, are regarded as representing 
fossil algae. It is probable, too, that the so- 


called Eophytcn, from the Cambrian rooks of 
Sweden, whioh has been taken as the earliest 
form of phanerogamous plant, will turn out to 
be nothing more than the markings formed by 
medusae. Indeed, Mr. Nathorst believes that 
he has obtained other evidenoe of the existence 
of fossil jelly-fishes in these arohaio rocks. 
Medusae were previously known from the 
lithographic stone of Solenhofen, but they are 
now, it seems, to be carried back from the 
Jurassic to the Cambrian period. Mr. 
Carruthere has satisfied himself that the im- 


S ressions on the Lower Silurian slates of Angers, 
esoribed by Saporta as the earliest known 
fern, have no olaim to an organio origin. 


The last work of the late Mr. H. C. Watson 
on the distribution of British plants was his 
Topographical Botany, published in 1873-74, in 
which he traced the dispersion of each species 
through the 112 vioe-oounties into which he 
divided the country. Of this book only 100 
copies were printed for private circulation, 
and these were all given away by the author 
immediately. Since its issue, a large amount 
of new material has been accumulated, 
principally through the exertions of the 
members of the Botanical Beoord Club; and at 
the time of his death last autumn Mr. Watson 
was engaged in the preparation of a new edition. 
This he did not live to complete as regards its. 
prefatory and explanatory portions; but he had 
kept an interleaved copy in whioh he regularly 
entered up every reoord of any plant in a new 
district that was brought to his notioe. At his 
own special request, this was deposited with his 
herbarium at Kew; and from this it is now 
proposed to prepare a second edition of the book, 
whioh Mr. Quaritch has undertaken to publish, 
and Mr. J. G. Baker and the Bev. W. W. New- 
bould to make ready for the press. 


A new edition will shortly be oommenoed of 
that indispensable work of reference to the 
systematic botanist, Steudel’s Nomenclator 
Botanicus, an alphabetical list, arranged under 
genera, of names of plants, giving their 
native countries, and the authors who pub¬ 
lished their descriptions. The last edition 
of the work appeared in 1841, since whioh 
it is estimated that the number of described 
species has been doubled. The new edition will 
be prepared from an interleaved copy with 
MS. additions which has always been kept 
posted up at the Eew herbarium, and will be 
edited by Mr. B. D. Jackson, secretary to the 
Linnean Society. The funds are provided 
through the munifioenoe of Mr. Charles Darwin. 


The treatise on the Theory of Determinants, 
for use in oollegee and sohobls, announced some 
time ago by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. as in 
preparation by the mathematical master of the 
High Sohool of Glasgow, is almost ready to 
leave the printer’s hands. There has recently 
been published by the same author in the 
Quarterly Journal of Mathematics a chrono¬ 
logically arranged List of Writings on Deter¬ 
minants (1693-1880). The list extends to forty 


pages. 


Specimen pages have been issued of Mr. 
Henry Seebehm's History of British Birds, 
with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. The 
work will oonsist of three volumes, of about 
600 pages each, and there will be from sixty to 
seventy plates. In his description of the life- 
history of birds, Mr. Seebohm will be assisted 
by Mr. Charles Dixon, author of Rural Bird 
Life. 

The Boyal College of Physicians has decided 
to recognise the courses of instruction at the 
Mason Science College, Birmingham, in chem¬ 
istry, physiology, and biology—including 
botany and zoology—as qualifying for its 
examinations. The Boyal College of Surgeons 
has also granted the same recognition. 
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Thx enterprise of boring artesian wells in 
Tulare County, California, is reported to have 
proved suooeeafuL A well oommenoed on 
Ootober 10 struck water twenty-seven days 
afterwards at a depth of 330 feet, and has since 
been yielding at the rate of more than 30,000 
gallons per hour. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Not a few of our readers will be glad to hear 
that a Professorship of Celtic has been founded 
in the College de Franoe^forM. H. d’Arbois de 
Jnb&inville. His latest work —Etudes gram- 
maticales mar lee Longue* critique s—containing 
an exhaustive phonology of the Breton lan¬ 
guage from the earliest rimes to the present day, 
is reviewed in the last number of the Revue 
critique. 

On December 30, Prof. Boehtlingk, of St. 
Petersburg, and Prof. Bugge, of Christiania, 
were elected foreign corresponding members of 
the Acaddmie dee Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Thx late Prof. J. J. Hoffmann, of Amsterdam, 
whose Japanese Grammar is highly valued, 
left at his death the complete MS. of a 
Japanese dictionary, which is now being 
published in parts by the firm of Brill, at 
Leyden, under the title of Japansch-Neder- 
landeeh Woordenboek. The editor is M. Ser- 
rurier. Keeper of the Ethnographical Museum 
it Leyden. 

The pupils of the late Prof. Th. Muller, of 
Gottingen, propose to commemorate their 
master by rounding a bursary or exhibition 
for the study of modem languages in that uni- 
varsity. 

A most useful edition of Tisohendorfs last 
text of the Greek Testament has been published 
by Tauchnits, whioh, though less elegant in 
form than the familiar Oxford edition of the 
Ttxiue Beceptu*, well deserves to displace it in 
the lecture-room and the study. Its special merit 
consists in the foot-notes whioh contain the 
various readings of the texts of Tregelles and of 
Westcott and Hort. The comparative precision 
with which the rather complicated notation of 
the Cambridge editors is reproduced deserves 
recognition. A oondensed oonspectus of the 
critioal authority for the text is appended to the 
volume. The editor is Dr. Oscar von Gebh&rt, 
than whom no more competent scholar could be 
found. 

Dr. Ferdinand Hebbdboen’s Vntereuch- 
un gen mu r lateiniechen Semaeiologie (Erlangen : 
Dei chert) consists of three parts: (1) a systematic 
introduction to the subjeot of Latin semasiology; 
(2) an attempt to define and exhibit a logical 
division of its principles; (3) an example of the 
historical development of the meaning of Latin 
words as exhibited in the fortunes of the word 
orate. The two first parts, though carefully 
reasoned out, are, to our thinking, less valuable 
than the third. In the present circumstances of 
philological science the most important thing is 
to register facts ; and the book would, in our 
opinion, have been more useful had the author 
illustrated the development of meaning from 
several groups of words, not from one word 
only, the history of whioh, though carefully 
worked out, is not sufficient to guide us very 
far. 

Db. Bernhard Dombart has brought out a 
second edition (Erlangen: Deichert) of his 
careful translation of Minuoius Felix’s Octavius, 
with an excellent Prefaoe on the work and its 
author. 

By far the most important paper in the last 
number of the Hermes (vol. xvi., part 3) is 
Mommsen’s “ Sehweizer Nachstuaien,” a 
aeries of discussions, based mainly upon the 
evidence of inscriptions, on the legal relations 


of the conquered Helvetii to the Bomans, and 
the limits of their province. K. Albrecht con¬ 
tributes a careful essay on the repetitions of 
verses or parts of verses in Vergil. Van Heer- 
warden's “ Homerioa ” oontains a number of 
emendations in the text of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
W. Dittenberger (“ Sprachliche Kriterien fur die 
Ohronologie der platonisohen Dialogs ”) dwells 
upon the differences in the use of certain partiolee 
as tests of the period to which various Flatonio 
dialogues are to be assigned. P. Stengel 
traces the custom of offering sacrifioes to the 
winds amongtheancient Hellenes to Phoenician 
influence. Wissowa discusses the souroes of 
the seoond book and part of the third book of 
Maarobius, and E. Maass the Catalogue of 
Sibyls, and that of the Commentators on 
Aratus. 

In the Zeitschrift filr die Ssterreichischen Gym- 
nasien (November 19) the speech of Oedipus in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus (216-75) is disoussed by 
W. Fox, and etymologioal notes are contributed 
by Bousch on cerussa, ecriblita, monobelis. 
The October number oontains essays by 
Benioker on the sixth and seventh books of the 
Iliad, and on passages of Vergil by Klouoek. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society or Biblical Archaeology. —{ Tuesday, 
Jan. 10,) 

Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.—This 
being the anniversary meeting, the secretary's 
report for the year 1881 was read, and the offioers 
and oooncll were elected for the ooming year. Dr. 
Biroh continnes president, and Mr. W. Harry 
Byland secretary. The total number of members 
of the sooiety is now 559—a net inorease of seven¬ 
teen for the twelve months. The balance-sheet for 
the year shows an income of £789, against an 
expenditure of £629.—A communication was read 
from Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, upon three 
anoient Hebrew seals recently acquired by the 
British Museum. No. 1, a orystal signet, whioh 
Prof. Wright believes to date probably from before 
the Exile, bears the inscription, “to Nehetniah, 
the son of Mioalah;" No. 2, a ohaloedony cone, 
bears the inscription, “to Sheharhor, the son of 
Zephanlah," Sheharhor being the masculine form of 
the word translated “ black " in the Song of Songs, 
i. 6 ; No. 3, an agate scaraboid, with winged figures, 
bears the inscription, “ to Eliam.” 


FINE ART. 

The lyne and its Tributaries. Described 
and Illustrated by W. J. Palmer. (G. 
- Bell & Sons.) 

Those who are acquainted with our old 
favourite, The Book of the Axe, know how 
pleasantly a river can be made to tell its story 
when the interpreter possesses the necessary 
qualifications of knowledge, taste, and enthu¬ 
siasm. What Mr. Pulman did with singular 
success for the picturesque Devonshire stream, 
Mr. Palmer has now done, ably and honestly, 
for the more important river of the North. 
It is true that the view of “ coaly Tyne ” 
which the railway passenger catches from the 
High Level bridge at Newcastle is not en- 
oouraging to one in search of the picturesque. 
The pitchy stream, orowded with steam-tugs, 
barges, and keels, appears to flow between 
banks made hideous everywhere with coal- 
staiths, blast-furnaces, and malodorous 
chemical works. Instead of sloping lawns, 
one sees desolate ballast heaps; and tall 
chimneys, belching forth fire and smoke 
and vapour, take the place of frowning cliffs 
and over-arching woods. But follow the 
river np to its source, or, rather, to its several 


sources, in the fells of Cumberland and in the 
Border hills, and you will see how varied are 
its characteristics, how rich it is in historio 
associations as well as in scenes of grandeur 
and beauty. 

One could soarcely wish for a better com¬ 
panion than Mr. Palmer. He knows every 
inch of the ground, and seems to be as much 
at home in the moorland of Garragill as 
among the industries of the lower Tyne. He 
delights in tales of the country-side and 
traditions of the English border. He has an 
eye for every ruined peel and weather-worn 
soar, and an ear for every scrap of talk which 
reveals Northumbrian character or preserves 
some local form of speech. In a word, 
he has something to tell us at every 
turn, and tells that something fairly well. 
The River Tyne divides itself naturally into 
three sections. From Hexham eastwards to 
the sea it flows in one broad stream; but at 
Warden, a few miles above the abbey town, 
it bifuroates, and that so widely that the 
source of the South Tyne is something like 
forty miles distant from North Tyne head. 
North and South Tyne are, in fact, two dis¬ 
tinct rivers. The former, rising at the foot 
of Peel Fell, the most westerly spur of the 
Cheviot range, flows sluggishly at first across 
a dreary table-land, and not until it has been 
augmented by half-a-dozen mountain burns 
does it acquire the dignity of a river. Passing 
more than one ruined peel, the square-towered 
churches of Falstone and Greystead, and Hes- 
leyside (the ancient seat of the Charltons), it 
reaches Bellingham, and, jnst below that old- 
world village, receives its most considerable 
affluent, the Reed, or, more correctly, Reeds- 
water. On the left bank is quickly seen Chip- 
chase Castle, in which are happily blended 
by a Jacobean architect the castellated and 
domestic styles of architecture; and, lower 
still, upon the right bank, rise the mass¬ 
ive ivy-mantled towers of Haughton Castle. 
Chollerford, rich in Roman remains, soon 
follows, and “ the meeting of the waters ” 
takes place in a rocky basin below Warden 
Hill. The course of the South Tyne, which 
issues from the side of Cross Fell, is marred 
at some points by the lead mines; but, ou 
the whole, is singularly beautiful. The 
castlea of Featherstone, Ballister, Blenkinsop, 
and Thirlwall adorn its banks; and there can 
be few more beautiful spots than Willimonts- 
wyke and Unthank, which oontend for the 
honour of having given birth to the martyr 
Ridley. 

We would willingly linger over many a 
scene which Mr. Palmer has admirably 
delineated with pen and pencil, but are 
compelled to dismiss his volume with this 
brief acknowledgment of the pleasure it has 
afforded us. Chablbb J. Robinson. 


THE GR08VEN0R GALLERY EXHIBI¬ 
TION OF THE WORK OF MR. WATTS. 

The happy idea of assembling each year as 
much as possible of the life-work of some 
contemporary artist of high distinction or wide¬ 
spread popularity affords the Grosvenor Gallery 
sufficient motive for opening its doors in winter; 
and, whatever be our individual estimate of 
Mr. Watts’s work, none of ns will deny that 
among contemporary painters be has early 
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claim to fall illustration. Among English 
artists few have essayed so mnoh as Mr. Watts; 
few have courted success and failure over so 
wide a field. For something like forty years 
he has been unremittingly faithful to a high 
ideal in art He has altered only in obedienoe 
to the suggestions of his own mind; never out 
of deferenoe to the fashions of the day. But if 
the range of his efforts has been wide, that of his 
complete auooess has been more limited. He has 
dealt with ancient fable, with allegory some¬ 
times of his own invention, with portraiture, 
with landscape, here and there with tragic or 

S athetio incidents of the life of modern London. 

Fothing in the study of contemporary art— 
generally but too barren of real intellectual 
interest—-can be more interesting than the 
attempt, whioh each visitor to the Grosvenor 
must make for himself, to understand the 
curious inequalities of work executed at least 
with no inequality of care. 

In the ideal and imaginative labour upon 
which possibly Mr. Watts sets most store, the 
inequality of success is marked—more marked 
perhaps than in the department of portraiture 
when once the matter of superficial likeness 
has been placed beyond pale of discussion, but 
less marked again than in the department of 
landscape and in that which conoems itself with 
the illustration of common life. Or, to be more 
accurate, while Mr. Watts succeeds well-nigh 
always in portraiture, seen from the purely 
artistic side, he succeeds less often in ideal 
invention and in parable, and suoceeds only to 
the most limited extent in landscape, and does 
not suooeed at all in the illustration of common 
life. It is by his failure with the incidents of 
common life that there is made most evident 
the limitation of his artistio sympathies—the 
absenoe of just that universality of range which 
has been unduly claimed for him. Of course, 
practically speaking, he has avoided common 
life; even his efforts—not to speak of his 
successes—in this direction are comprised 
within some half-dozen canvases; while in the 
course of a career still, as we may hope, far 
from exhausted, no lees than two or three 
hundred oanvases have been finished by his 
hand. But it is not only the scarcity of 
his modern-life pictures that is noticeable: 
it is also the limitation of their themes to 
much such scenes of penury and of pathetic 
loneliness as oommend themselves particu¬ 
larly to Mr. Legros. But Mr. Legros deals with 
such scenes in a quite final way, as far as their 
dramatic expression is concerned. A colourist 
sometimes as ungainly as Mr. Watts at his 
worst, Mr. Legros is a dramatist of power ; and 
the drama that he feels the most vividly, and 
plays out for us with rugged perfection, is the 
drama of the poor, the squalid, the beaten- 
down, the people who have dealt hardly with 
themselves among the vioee of aities, and with 
whom life and circumstance have dealt hardly 
too. Now, Mr. Watts, in his “ Sempstress ” 
and “ Under an Aroh,” has engaged himself in 
just this drama ; and I am far from saying that 
he has not succeeded in playing in it an emo¬ 
tional part. Stiff, it is little by the side of what 
Mr. Legros can do. And, moreover, it is mono¬ 
tonous ; more monotonous than Mr. Legros, and, 
just because more monotonous, less veracious. 
Mr. Legros looks at the matter more broadly: 
sees the comedy of make-shifts as well as the 

S athos that goes with them—as in *' Le Repas 
es Pauvres”—and in this way treats the 
squalid modern life, even in its saddest scenes, 
as a genre painter who knows the ups and 
downs, and is interested in the vicissitudes. He 
gives us a drama, and not only an elegy. 
With modem life, Mr. Watts is elegiac. 

Of course, we may be reminded of the great 
pioture at the end of the West Gallery—that of 
the horses and the drayman. But no one will 
pretend that that was painted for the sake of 


the drayman ; it was done for the sake of the 
horses, and very noble they are. The work is 
without atmosphere—an indication, whioh land¬ 
scape painters will readily seize, of Mr. Watts’s 
comparately superficial and perfunctory fashion 
of treating landscape. But it is highly accept¬ 
able for mat which it does contain—not land¬ 
scape, not any really interested portraiture of a 
man of a class that would have interested Rem¬ 
brandt, but the very powerful presentation of 
animals that would have interested Ouyp. So 
far it is good—fine, no doubt, in drawing,- fine 
even in oolour. But one must be suffered to 
instance it, by reason of the insignificance of 
the drayman, as one more proof—proofs to the 
contrary being wholly absent—of the painter's 
incomplete sympathy with modem life and char¬ 
acter, or, I mould rather say, with humanity as 
humanity, with the human nature of every-day. 
His extensive dealing with portrait has been 
taken as evidence of his interest in this common 
human nature. But the portraiture deals, to a 
degree which no living paiuter can equal, with 
selected types, with men of political action or 
literary attainment, with women of society, 
dilettanti, graceful girls who were born ladies, 
well-groomed children. And, in so dealing, 
it displays at once the painter’s good fortune 
and the refinement of his taste. But it 
does not display—it cannot possibly display— 
any care or understanding for the rougher or 
simpler, or wilder and more various, herd, 
altogether beyond and apart from this carefully 
watohed fold. And when, by the bold plunge 
into the common life of London or of some 
distant country-side, the occasion does present 
itself for displaying this understanding, this 
capacity for entering into the lives of every¬ 
day, and of seeing in them—as the most 
potent imaginations have always seen in them 
—abounding material for art, is the occasion 
taken advantage of ? There is no sign of 
it whatever. Nor is there, in our day, any 
likelihood that the painter of allegory and ideal 
composition will be the painter whom we can 
aooept as an interpreter of that contemporary 
life whioh will some day be understood as 
social history, and will be held to be dignified 
then. 

Passing to what should be the more agreeable 
business of indicating what are really the fields 
of Mr. Watts’s high success, it is difficult to 
feel that there can be anything left to say, a 
whole volume of appreciative comment on 
Mr. Watts's portraiture and Mr. Watts's 
allegorical design having been issued to 
the world during the last fortnight all over 
the London press. In presence of an assem¬ 
blage of painting that had occupied about forty 
years of refined and conscientious labour, it 
was seemly that the expression of praise should 
run high. Moreover, seen in mass, the de¬ 
ficiencies whioh strike in detail are a good deal 
forgotten. That Mr. Watts is hardly a colourist 
is overlooked. The strange excesses of hue 
visible in “ Mrs. Nassau Senior,” the less 
harsh discords of his “ Lady Margaret Beau¬ 
mont ” of twenty years ago, reconcile us to his 
more habitual adoption of schemes of oolour in 
which he has found harmony, if hardly positive 
beauty. In a word, the works look well to¬ 
gether—stand the test of juxtaposition, the test 
of being seen en matte. And as we look over 
the range of Mr. Watts’s production, we 
recognise that it has scarcely ever been his aim 
to present colour as in itself sufficient. Colour 
with him must be expressive; it must accord 
with the theme—be rather the accompaniment 
of the song than the song itself. For he is 
designer more than colourist, and, in intention, 
if not always in power, poet even more than 
designer. Whether Mr. Watts is right or 
wrong in subordinating, as we seem to see that 
he does, colour to thought—and that thought 
poetical fanoy rather than piotorial thought—is 


not now the question. The upholders of 
beautiful patterning, who find in an appeal to 
the highly trained senses the legitimate pro¬ 
vince of painting, and say that exquisite 
painting is the first and last business of a 
painter, have their side of the matter, and 
much to be said for it They are in aooord with 
those who give to style the first place in litera¬ 
ture. But Mr. Watts belongs to the perhaps 
larger party who allow a more important plaoe 
to the matter conveyed ; and his colour, in its 
more than occasional unpleasantness, is perhaps 
only to be understood and allowed for if this 
is recognised. Of beautiful colour he is at 
times quite oapable. “ Life's Illusions ” shows 
beautiful colour. The portraits of his freshest 
young women show beautiful oolour. In 
dealing with children, the tints become actually 
joyous. Nothing is fuller of gladness than his 
hues in such a picture as “ Dorothy.” 

Unequal as he is in design and grouping, 
the draughtsmanship of Mr. Watte has long been 
rightly allowed its meed of praise. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is there finer display of all these 
qualities possessed in high degree than in that 
beautiful group of “The Three Goddesses,” 
who are linked indeed by more than touch of 
arm and hand—by the touch of perfect com¬ 
position. This is one of the few designs of 
Mr. Watts which have been reproduced in 
other methods of work than the painter’s own. 
There exists of “ The Three Goddesses ” an 
etching by Mr. Benwell Clark which gives, as 
I remember, with great intelligence in inter¬ 
pretation, no small share of the beauty of the 
original picture. 

Inequality—a characteristic of all artists who 
are above mediocrity and whose work has 
nothing of the mechanical—characterises Mr. 
Watts, we know, somewhat too notably; but 
in its presence there is at least an evidenoe of life. 
We find it in some measure in his portraits—as 
to whioh there can here, and at this time, be no 
necessity of speaking, so well and fully have they 
been praised; but it is more pronounced in his 
allegory. Now and again not only is the 
execution incomplete and undecided, but the 
inspiration itself would seem to have been 
halting. The effort towards poetry has been 
made, and only too visibly ; but is poetry the 
result ? Poetry ought not to require a page of 
printed explanation. At other times, and very 
specially in the invention known as “ Love and 
Death,” it is dearly a poem that has been pro¬ 
duced. The lines have in them an eloquence 
and rhetoric of painting which affect and excite 
the beholder. He becomes an interested 
witness of the struggle the painter has imaged. 
But an occasional triumph m this kind would, 
in many oases, be insufficient to justify a most 
prolonged devotion to the art of the symbol and 
the allegory. The justification is found less in 
the success than in the fact of the individuality 
of the painter. Not perhaps quite so much by 
reason of the themes to which he has been de¬ 
voted, as because of the unvarying refinement 
and dignity with which he has treated them, is 
Mr. Watts to be held up as an example to the 
generation that succeeds him. 

Frederick Wedmork. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. Legros has just given another proof 
of the activity of his artistic intelligence and 
the variety of his skiff. But yesterday we had 
to draw attention to his success as a sculptor 
of the round; to-day we must record his mastery 
as a medallist. Adopting the style of the 
Italians of the Renaissance, he has executed 
five medals which are not more remarkable 
for their life-like vigour than their technical 
skiff. Two of them—heads of Mr. Oharles Darwin 
and Mr. Alfred Tennyson—have more than an 
i artistio interest. He has seized with great 
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force the noble lines of their faces, and the 
grand structure of their skulls. They show 
somewhat more than the profile; and, with an 
artistic perception which is wonderful when we 
consider how little the art has been practised 
for the last 300 years, the contours have been 
modelled with exact feeling for the emphasis 
of expression to be gained by the incidence of 
light. Not less observeable is the management 
or the hair, broadly massed, and yet preserving 
both quality and quantity. Though not so 
valuable historically, these grand and true 
presentments of two of our greatest men do 
not give more pleasure of a specially medallic 
kind than two others moulded from two models, 
whose names, Orlando Martorelii and Maria 
Yalvona, inscribed on the margins of the 
medals, are likely to live longer than those of 
their brothers and sisters of the studio. These 
might be taken for true antiques if it were not 
for the newness of the metal, the method of 
casting, and the dates on the margin. A 
portrait of Mr. lonides and the face of a child 
complete a little group whioh has already made 
a sensation in Paris resulting in the formation 
of a society of medallists. We understand that 
M. Legros’ method is peculiar, and consists of 
making first only a rough model in wax, and 
then finishing the plaster cast in the hollow. 

I It is, we hear, the intention of the Messrs. 
Dowdeswell to commission a successful etcher 
to execute for them a plate from one of the 
most attractive and remarkable of the watei - 
colour drawings of George Manson now ex¬ 
hibiting at their gallery in New Bond Street. 

Wb hear that the Fine Art Society is pre¬ 
paring for publication a volume of whion a 
chief attraction is likely to be some reproduc 
tions of the works of Samuel Palmer 


The February number of the Magazine of 
Art will contain an article on Alnwick Castle, 
by the Rev. M. Creighton, and a “ Byway of 
Book Illustration,” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 

We are requested to announce that Monday, 
February 6, is the day fixed for sending in 
water-colour drawings for the approaohing ex¬ 
hibition at the Dudley Gallery. This announce¬ 
ment may be accepted as a contradiction of the 
rumour, to which we among others gave cur¬ 
rency, that the Dudley Gallery under its present 
management had come to an end. 

The date fixed for the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Society of Painter-Etchers has been 
altered ; and we are therefore requested to 
announce that works intended for exhibition 
must be sent to Messrs. Hogarth and Sons, 
Mount Street, by the last day of February, 
instead of March 6. The duration of the ex¬ 
hibition will be from March 6 to April 11. 

Fsbbuast 27 and 28 are the two days fixed 
for receiving pictures intended for the spiiag 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on January 9, Mr. J. B. Findlay 
was elected secretary in the place of Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, who is compelled by ill-health to 
retire from the office which he has filled so 
efficiently for so many years. 

The January number of the Oriat Historic 
Galleries (Sampson Low) worthily commences a 
new volume of this excellent serial. One oi 
the photographs (permanent) is from the cele¬ 
brated picture of three royal children at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, which still retains the name cf 
Holbein on the frame, and was formerly im¬ 
posed to represent the children of Henry VIII. 
it is now known to be by Mabuse, and the 
children are identified with those of Christian 1L 
of Denmark. Another is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
of “Countess Gower, Wife of the Second Duke 
of Sutherland, and his Daughter, Lady Eliza¬ 


beth.” The third reproduces miniatures of 
five of the fifteen children of George TTT ) from 
those by Cosway and Humphrey at Windsor 
Castle. Not only are the photographs excellent, 
but the letterpress is written with great care. 
The account of the Mabuse is a very neat and 
accurate summary of its history. 

An interesting paper from Mr. Clarke, head 
of the Assos expedition of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Institute of America, is printed in the 
American Architect and Building Hews for De¬ 
cember 10, together with plans and drawings 
of sculpture. The whole site has been cleared 
of the temple which orowns the acropolis of 
Assos; and its plan and general principles of 
construction have been laid bare. By a curious 
coincidence, its dimensions are found to be 
almost precisely identical with those of the 
Theseum at Athens; though from the archaic 
principles of its architecture—e. g., the absence 
of division in the inner naos—it is evident that 
the temple at Assos is far the older of the two. 
Of the reliefs which ornamented the epistyle and 
formed the metopes, seventeen fragments were 
carried off by the French in 1838, and are now 
in the Louvre. Their archaio character, as 
illustrating the gradual Hellenisation of 
Oriental types and methods, is well known. 
Seven more fragments have now been found, of 
whioh five are of considerable size, including a 
complete metope. The Assyrian origin of some 
of these is very manifest from the drawings. 

The members of the commission for organis¬ 
ing the last Salon have terminated the dispute 
as to the employment of the proceeds by a vote 
declaring that they shall be kept in deposit and 
handed over unconditionally and entirely to the 
new Society of French Artists after it has been 
definitely constituted. The formation of this 
society is not to be determined hastily. M. 
Tony Bobert-Fleury, who was appointed to 
report upon all the societies of artists that have 
at any time existed, or still exist, in Europe, 
has finished his task, and read the first part of 
his Report to the sub-commission of the Salon 
of 1882 charged with the duty of studying the 
question. It was mainly occupied with a state¬ 
ment of the respective advantages and defects 
of the Free Society of Artists of Vienna and 
the Royal Academy of London. 

M. Tains has commenced a course of lectures 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on the aesthetics 
and history of painting. 

A LITTLE while ago M. Michel Ivanoff wrote 
a letter to the Novoje Vremya of St. Petersburg 
about a picture to be seen in the villa of the 
Baron de Benneval at Sorrento, which he main¬ 
tained to be nothing less than an original Greek 
painting of Cleopatra. A lively discussion on 
the subject appears to have arisen at Naples; 
and the Oommendatore J. P. Giustini sends us 
a letter that he has addressed to La Stafetta of 
that city, affirming the authenticity of the 
picture. It is said to have come from Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli, and its history can be satisfac¬ 
torily traced from 1818. Into the various argu¬ 
ments urged on one side and the other we 
cannot enter. 

The section of fine arts of the Acaddmie 
royale de Belgique has elected M. Emile 
Wauters in the room of the late Verboekhoven, 
and M. Pierre Benoit in the room of Vieux- 
temps. At the same time Dr. Sohliemann, 
Herr Hans Makart (of Vienna), and Herr von 
Rasohdorf (the Berlin architect) were elected 
foreign members. 

The etchings in the two last numbers of 
VArt are particularly good. One is a portrait 
of M. de Segur, after Gaillard, by M. E. Burney; 
the other, by M. Gustave Oreux, after Delaoroix’ 
grand picture of “ Jacob and the Angel.” The 
latter number also contains a fine wood-cut 
after M, Ldon Lhermitte’s beautiful charcoal 


drawing of the printer Lidnard and his son, 
which was exhibited at the Black and White 
Exhibition last year. 

^ .Chevet, the mat scene-painter and 
theatrical decorator of Paris, died on January 7 
after a long and painful illness. Most of the 
finest spectaoular effects of the French stage in 
recent years were due to M. Ohevet’s genius : 
and he had also introduced an artistic style of 
mural decoration. Some of his works were 
thought worthy of being exhibited at the 
Exposition of 1878. 

An exhibition confined to the works of female 
artists will be opened in the rooms of the Cerole 
des Arts libdraux at Paris in February, and the 
first exhibition of the Society of Animal 
Painters will be held in the Bue St-Honord 
in April. 

The Palazzo Bianchi, formerly known as the 
Palazzo Androsilla, is now being levelled in 
order to complete the isolation of the Pantheon. 
Many more fragments of masonry, which ap¬ 
parently formed part of the hall situated behind 
the great rotunda, have been found beneath the 
Via Palombella. 

A correspondent in Paris writes:_ 

“ The battle of the Beaux-Aita waxes itrong : on 
one side the offioiale, on tbe other the Ftgars 

u *■?? ? m . od “ t le ‘ ter the students of 
the Villa Medici, Figaro replies, under the sig¬ 
nature of A. Wolff: ‘ If I did not understand these 
things better than all the students at Rome pot 
together, I should not meddle with their pretentious 
letter. They are mistaken. Let them return to 
their studies, and leave me to my affairs. The 
matter is finished. I sometimes argue with the 
masters ; but with students, never.’ M. Gounod 
takes up arms for the schools, pointing out in a 
manly letter the culture to be acquired In Rome 
whioh is of as much value to an artist as mace 
teohnioal education. 

“ Michael Pascal, who has just passed away at 
the age of sixty-eight, was employed in the restora¬ 
tions at Vdzeiay, Sens, Bordeaux, and upon the 
Sunte Chapelle and Notre Dame de Paria. The 
work at V&selay in the Morvan, one of Viollet-le- 
Duc s finest restorations, was in full swing when 
we passed through last September. 

“ The < deooration ’ of M. Manet is held in Paris 
as the crowning of the • ugly sohool ’ in the person 
of ite high-pnest. The artist is a personal friend of 
M. Proust, Minister of Fine Arte.” 

The practice of embroidery as a household 
art is said to be making ite way from Vienna 
and Munich into North Germany. A valuable 
work, comprised in three albums, has been 
published at Berlin (Lippeheide), entitled 
Musterbiicher fur weiblicher Handarbeit, which 
contains no less than 617 patterns of German 
embroidery from the fifteenth oentury down¬ 
wards. The editor is Prof. Julius Lessing, 
Director of the Museum of Industrial Art at 
Berlin, who proposes to undertake a similar 
oolleotion of ancient Italian embroidery. 


The explorations undertaken by the munici¬ 
pality of Oorneto in the ancient oemetery of 
Tarquinia have resulted in some important dis¬ 
coveries. A number of tombs of high antiquity 
have been excavated in the district known as 
“Le Arcatelle,” which is believed to have been 
traversed by one of the chief roads leading into 
the oity of Tarquinia. In these tombs were 
found urns similar to the vases of the archaic 
sepulchres of Chiusi, which are known as pit- 
tombs, and bearing a close resemblance to 
those dug up at Villanova and in the more 
ancient portion of the Bologna necropolis. The 
tombs of Corneto also consist of pits, and have 
yielded some personal ornaments worked in 
bronze of a distinctly archaic type. Many 
years ago some tombs very similar to these 
were discovered near the site of the present 
excavations; but in those days archaeologists 
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did not exist, and no attention was paid to the 
discovery. To-day scholars eagerly study 
every scrap of evidence likely to illustrate the 
history of the peoples who lived beyond the 
limits of Etruna proper. One of the most 
interesting relics just brought to light is an urn 
shaped after the pattern of a hut, having a 
close resemblance to the urns dug out in the 
Latin cemeteries of Mount Albano. This most 
important discovery will very possibly throw 
light on a find of a similar character that took 
place in the Tolfa Mountains, near Allumiere, 
where Baron A. Klitsche de la Grange dug out 
an ancient tomb on the Poggiombncolo Hill, 
containing vases resembling those of Cometo, as 
well as fragments of a hut-shaped urn, bearing 
a close affinity to those of Mount Albano, 
which excited a warm controversy among 
archaeologists. 

Tiie period of French history from 1559 to 
1570, which terminates with the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s JDay, has been commemorated by 
two contemporary artists, otherwise unknown, 
Tortorel and Perissin, who executed elaborated 
engravings of various scenes of whioh they were 
eye-witnesses—battles, massacres, murders, exe¬ 
cutions. The originals have now beoome ex¬ 
tremely rare, though imitations at the time and 
copies made subsequently are not uncommon. 
Fisohbacher, of Paris, now proposes to issue a 
reproduction by heliogravure of the entire 
series of forty-three plates, under the title ot 
Let grandee Scenes historiques du X VI e Biicle. 
The work is to be edited by M. Alfred Franklin, 
of the Bibliotheque Mazarine, and will be illus¬ 
trated with historical notes by the first 
authorities. It will be published in parts, each 
containing one plate, at the price to subscribers 
of 3 frs. a part. 

We have received from Messrs. Colnaghi a 
proof, with remarks, on India paper, of au 
etching by Mr. W. B. Scott from Thomas 
Phillips' portrait of William Blake. The etch¬ 
ing has been made from the sketch in oils 
exhibited at the Blake exhibition at the Burling¬ 
ton Fine Arts Club in 1376, whioh is practioally 
the same composition as the finished picture in 
the National Portrait Gallery. This sketch is 
now in the possession of Mr. H. Buxton For¬ 
man. Mr. Scott has done his work in a very 
solid manner. This is the second occasion in 
the present year on which admirers of Blake 
have had to thank Messrs. Colnaghi. We have 
not yet forgotten their engraving of Blake’s 
Canterbury Pilgrimage from the original plate. 

The late M. Dubois de l’Estang had intended 
to bequeath to the State his fine collection ot 
military costumes of various ages and various 
peoples. This intention was never carried into 
execution; but his children have determined to 
respect it. The larger portion will probably fi nd 
a home at the Ministry of War, but the original 
designs of Baffat and others are to be placed in 
the Louvre. 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott has ready for 
publication an elaborate work on American 
prehistoric times, which will be issued by Mr. 
S. E. Cassino, of Boston, \J.8.A., and byM-ssrs 
Ttiibner and Co. in this country. It is the 
result of many years spent in collecting and 
studying the various forms of stone and bone 
implements made by the Indians who formerly 
occupied the Atlantic coast from Maine to Mary¬ 
land. The shell-heaps, the pottery, and all 
other traces of these tribes are fully treated of 
There is also a discussion of the geologioal 
age of the implement-yielding gravels of the 
Delaware River, with reference to the question 
of the antiquity of man in North America. 
The volume will contain more than four hundred 
illustrations. 

A Correction. —Mr. J. Henry Middleton wishes 
to make the following correction in his artiole 


on “The Medals in the British Museum” 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Academy :— 

"I spoke of the electrotype oopies exhibited in the 
King’s Library. This is a mistake. The medals 
themselves are shown.” 


THE STAGE. 

Some better fairy—some fairy more potent in 
charm—than Mr. Gilbert’s in his latest pieoe 
at the Criterion was wanted to proteot the 
fortunes of that theatre. But perhaps Mr. 
Charles Wyndham has found his Masootte by 
the mere act of revival of “ The Great Divoroe 
Case,” which was assuredly one of the Criterion 
successes of old time, and which bids fair now 
again to amuse for a sufficient number of nighta. 
A literal translation of “ Le Procfcs voradieux ” 
would always have been impossible; and, 
without it, the main drift of the play has been 
found enough to entertain an English audienoe. 
The revival is successful. Mr. Wyndham 
appears in it as the more restless and energetio 
of the two friends whose indiscretions are 
severely brought home to them. With him is 
contrasted the milder or more philosophic 
character; but it is Mr. Wyndham who obtains 
the most applause, for his eagerness is ex¬ 
hilarating, his ready resource refreshing, and on 
the stage he is known to be happiest when he 
is most thoroughly put about. The oast 
generally is strong, though Mrs. John Wood— 
clever enough, at all events acceptable enough 
and cheerful enough in her own way—finds 
herself unable to exercise her art so completely 
as to pass for the character she now represents. 
Mr. Maltby is as well fitted for the quiet part he 
assumes as is Mr. Wyndham for his more 
bustling one. Mr. Standing and Miss Saker 
contribute to the general amusement; and both 
Miss Mary Rorke and Miss K. Rorke figure in 
the cast with good effect. 

We are only able, at least for the present, to 
chronicle briefly the suooesa of Mr. Pinero’s 
play, “ The Squire,” at the St. James’s Theatre. 
So rapidly is literary discussion conducted 
nowadays, that the dispute respecting the origin 
of the play is already almost matter of history. 
It is, we may fairly assume, the general opinion 
that Mr. Pinero was more influenced than he 
imagined by that perusal of Mr. Hardy’s Far 
from the Madding Crowd which he allows to 
have been one of the necessary steps in a liberal 
literary education. This is a point, however, 
which for the present may be left, though we 
must say that it will be regrettable if the pre¬ 
sentation of “ The Squire ” prevents the repre¬ 
sentation at another nouse of a play in whioh 
the most original of living novelists has had a 
principal hand. Of Mr. Pinero’s play, con¬ 
sidered without reference to the literary dealings 
which preceded it, good account must be given, 
fhe situation it presents, and the dialogue in 
whioh these are developed, afford to Mrs. Kendal 
some of the best opportunities ever enjoyed or 
raken advantage of by an artist oontinually on 
the watch to excel her own efforts. The impres¬ 
sion created by Mrs. Kendal in ‘ ‘ The Squire ” is 
profound; it is suoh as oould be made by no 
other living actress now on the English stage. 
Mr. Kendal as a lover, Mr. Hare as a clergyman 
of eocentric temperament, and Mr. Wenman, 
Mr. Mackintosh, and Miss Brereton as rustic 
characters—whom Mr. Pinero must have been 
most exceptionally fortunate to meet and 
understand during a townsman’s brief oountry 
holiday—give singular completeness to the 
cast; but it is probably by Mrs. Kendal’s 
grasp of the fortunes of the heroine that the 
present drama will live. 


MUSIC. 

The opening Monday Popular Gonoert of the 
new year (January 2) was inaugurated by a 
very good performance of Beethoven’s quartett 
in A major (op. 18, No. 5), with M. Hollander 
as leader. Mdlle. Marie Krebs was the pianist; 
she took part in Goetz’ interesting quintett for 
piano and strings, and played as solo Beethoven’s 
sonata in E flat (op. 31). It is unnecessary to 
speak of this pianist’s intelligent style of 
Maying and excellent mechanism, but on 
Monday she was not at her best, and in her 
rendering of the sonata not always faithful to 
the composer’s intentions. At the ooncert on 
the following Monday (January 9) Mdlle. Krebs 
was again the pianist, and played three pieces 
of Scarlatti. 

Mr. Carl Rosa announces a season of opera to 
commenoe to-day (Saturday) at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The list of principal artists is excel¬ 
lent, including many well-known and some 
new names. Mr. Barton MoGuckin will make 
his first appearance in this company, and 
special engagements have been made with 
Mdme. Alwina Valleria and Herr Anton Sohott. 
Four operas by Wagner are announced— 
“Rienzi,” “Flying Dutohman,” “ Tann- 
biiuser,” and “ Lohengrin.” Balfe’s opera 
“ The Painter of Antwerp” is to be given for 
the first time in England; and last, but not 
least, Hector Berlioz’ semi-seria opera “Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini.” Times have changed sinoe 
this work was so unfavourably received at 
Paris in 1838 and at Covent Garden in 1853. 
Whatever may be thought of the opera now, it 
is certain at least to be respectfully listened to, 
and we hope impartially criticised. The com¬ 
poser himself reviewed his work fourteen years 
after its first production, and his words are 
sufficiently interesting to quote : 

“Je viens de relire aveo soin et Is plus froide 
impartiality ma pauvre partition, et je ne puis 
m'empcoher d’y renoontrer une varitte d’id4es, one 
verve imp4tueuse et un eclat de oolorfa musical que 
je ne retrouveral peut-etre jamais, et qui meritalent 
an meillenr sort.” 

We are informed by Herr Schulz-Curtius 
that the subscription tor the “ Nibelungen ” 
performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre in May 
is proceeding wonderfully well, amounting 
already to over £3,500. The subscription for 
the Symphony Concerts under the direction of 
Mr. C. Halid is also progressing favourably. 
Herr Wilhelmj has promised to play at these 
oonoerts, and probably M. Strauss will be the 
c hef-d’attaque. Herr Schulz-Curtius further 
informs us that arrangements are already well 
advanoed for a series of symphony concerts 
during the winter 1882-83 at popular prices. 

A grand choral and orohestral concert was 
given last Saturday afternoon at the Albert 
Hall in aid of the funds for the relief of the 
sufferers by the burning of the Vienna Ring 
Theatre. Herr Hans Richter came over to 
England specially to conduct the oonoert. The 
chorus composed of members of the principal 
London choirs, the orchestra, and all the 
artistes—Mdmes. Marie Roze, Valle ria, Rose 
Hersee, and many others—gave their services 
gratuitously. It is not necessary to oriticise 
the performance. The programme included 
the Austrian and English National Hymns; 
Beethoven’s Funeral Marchfrom the “ Eroiea,” 
and his symphony in 0 minor; and selections 
from “Tannhiiuser” and “Lohengrin.” The 
order of pieces was not, as is often the case on 
such occasions, iu any way disturbed. One of 
the most carious features of a naturally mixed 
scheme was the juxtaposition of Elisabeth’s 
Prayer from “Tannhiiuser” and Wallace’s 
“ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer.” The oonoert, 
at which the Prince of Wales was present, was 
very well attended, so that the profit for the 
benefit of the sufferers will be a large one. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 

1637-49- By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 

LL.D. Vols. I. and II. (Longmans.) 

Mb. Gardiwbb may be said to have invented 
the serial history. His practice is to bring out 
two volumes at a time, each pair constituting 
a complete work so far as this, that it has 
a separate descriptive title, but at the same 
time forming but a chapter in a continuous 
History of England under the Stuarts. This 
time he rather puzzles us by adopting, with¬ 
out notice, a somewhat different system. He 
entitles bis new brace of volumes The Fall of 
the Monarchy of Charles I., and yet they only 
c»rry the narrative to the commencement of 
the Civil War. The reader is at a loss to 
understand how the monarchy of Charles I. 
e*n be said to have fallen in the year 1642 
until he perceives that the title is not in¬ 
tended to describe merely the volumes now 
published, but a larger work which is to cover 
the whole period from 1637 to 1649, and of 
which these volumes form the first instalment. 

They are the most important volumes 
which Mr. Gardiner has yet given us. To 
him history is not so much a story to be told 
as a problem to be solved; and, as he lets 
ns know himself, hie former volumes have 
contained only the working of his problem, 
whereas these contain part at least of the 
results. All serious students must applaud 
the perseverance and constancy with which 
Mr. Gardiner has pursued the scientific and 
disdained the popular method in history. 
Deliberately, he says, he began with the 
unattractive subject of the reign of James I., 
because 

"it seemed to him then, as it seems now, 
that it was the duty of a serious enquirer to 
March into the original causes of great events 
rather than, for the sake of catching at an 
aodienoe, to rush unprepared upon the great 
events themselves.” 

Contrast this proceeding with that of Lord 
Macaulay, who, having undertaken to describe 
the Revolution of 1688, begins only three 
rears short of the event itself, and does not 
eren fully narrate, much less thoroughly 
investigate, the rejection of the Exclusion 
bill, the Popish Plot, and the policy of the 
Treaty of Dover, although most obviously 
“e causes of the Bevolution lie hidden there. 

He who looks for problems in history will 
lot only advance in this deliberate manner 
towards great events, but will also have his 
nwn opinion of what constitutes a great event. 
Mr. Gardiner says, “ If I have judged rightly 
the first fourteen months of the Long Parlia¬ 


ment, I am likely to judge rightly the future 
course of the parties which then came into 
collision.” These fourteen months fix his 
attention more, and seem to him more critical, 
than the noisy events which followed them, the 
Civil War and the Military Revolution. And 
justly, for when the civil struggle bad once 
begun its course was even painfully normal. 
Its incidents, therefore, may have often a strong 
biographical, but not so strong an historical, 
interest. But the years 1640-41 are, from 
the historical point of view, quite among the 
most important in English history, and there¬ 
fore Mr. Gardiner may well give us to under¬ 
stand that he attaches more importance to 
these volumes than to any that he has pub¬ 
lished before. 

And, after having raised such high expecta 
tions, he does not disappoint them. He 
satisfies most successfully the kind of curi¬ 
osity he awakens. I think these volumes 
more excellent in arrangement, in clearness 
of view, distinctness of statement, and de 
cision of judgment than any of those which 
preceded them. I cannot, indeed, say that 
they “ read quite like a romance.” It is not 
Strafford’s Trial and the Arrest of the Five 
Members put on the stage with new costumes 
and scenery. There is no word-painting here, 
and, what is more, the story is not told in 
such a way as to leave us glowing with 
admiration of great deeds or witli ardour in 
some great cause. Mr. Gardiner himself, no 
doubt, would admit this; but he would allege 
in excuse that he did not make the characters 
and deeds that he describes (though, indeed, 
why did not he ?—many other historians do), 
and that if they turn out disappointing it is 
their fault, not his. Indeed, I fear that the 
great revolutions of history, when recorded 
by a conscientious historian, seldom produce the 
effect of a play by Schiller. But some readers 
who were alive to this as ageneral principle may 
find Mr. Gardiner’s picture saddening because 
they may have been accustomed to think that 
our Great Rebellion formed an exception in 
history, and did really abound with personages 
and achievements fit for poetry. Such readers 
will not read these volumes without disappoint¬ 
ment. Not but what the period always remains 
morally most respectable. For a period of dis¬ 
turbance it is remarkably free from great crime, 
and Mr. Gardiner’s investigations have rather 
extenuated than deepened what moral stains 
it has. He is, indeed, eminently a merciful 
judge. We scarcely ever find him severe 
except when he speaks of England’s treatment 
of Ireland. According to him, we shall find, 
if we look closely, that Strafford was not an 
apostate. Laud was not a contemptible bigot, 
Montrose, too, was no mere renegade; and as 
to Charles himself—but it is in this character 
that Mr. Gardiner’s penetrating sympathy 
and charity shine most, and he shows us, by a 
series of delicate touches, how Charles was, 
indeed, perfectly untrustworthy, but not, 
properly speaking, unconscientious, and that 
ne ought to be described rather as entirely 
without mental grasp, and incurably addicted to 
mistaking words for things. Nevertheless this 
remarkably charitable historian has deprived 
the period he describes of some of its splendour. 
He does so by somewhat lowering the intel¬ 
lectual rank of the leaders and the total 
value of their achievements. We have 


been in the habit of speaking of Pym and 
Hampden and their compeers as men of pro¬ 
found insight and sagacity, as rising far above 
the level of English party-leaders. If they 
failed, we think it was certainly not from 
want of ability, but perhaps from aiming too 
high or forerunning their age too far. Now 
Mr. Gardiner, though assuredly not wanting 
in sympathy for the Parliamentary cause—he 
announces himself in the Prefaoe as a 
descendant of Cromwell and Ireton—arrives 
at a different conclusion. He repeats fre¬ 


quently that the men were not equal to the 
crisis—that they did not rise, as the occasion 
demanded, above the ordinary notions of their 
age. Descending into details, he shows us 
Pym (Hampden he seems somewhat to over¬ 
look) as a cool and able party-leader, whose 
actions, too, even when they might appear 
extreme, he is often prepared to justify, but at 
the same time as prejudiced, of rooted Con¬ 
servatism, unable not only to find out for 
himself the right course in unprecedented 
circumstances, but even to recognise it when 
it is pointed out by others. When he claims 
in the Preface to have realised and measured 
in these volumes the greatness of Pym as he 
formerly did that of Strafford, I am somewhat 
surprised at his language. The greatness of 
Strafford he has exhibited more strikingly 
than any other writer; but he has reduced the 
dimensions of Pym so much that the epithet 
“ great ” seems no longer to suit him. 

Iu like manner Mr. Gardiner may dis¬ 
appoint the reader by the tone in which he 
speaks of the Civil War, of whioh ho has 
here recorded the commencement. He does 
not describe it in the manner, for example, of 
Mr. Forster, as a glorious struggle in which 
the liberties of England were established. On 
the contrary, he writes: “ Failure, and it 
must he confessed deserved failure, was the 
result of Pym’s leadership.” Again, he re¬ 
marks that in October 1641 the Long Parlia¬ 
ment had already “ said its last word in 
politics,” pointing out that the work of its 
first months was solid and still makes part 
of the English Constitution, but that all which 
it did after it took the path of oivil war was 
undone again and perished. He even expressly 
attributes to the Civil War the demoralisation 
that followed the Restoration, and thus teaches 
us that the struggle which Pym began not only 
failed politically, but had a bad moral result. 
Shall we welcome a book whioh makes such 
depressing statements? Well, if the state¬ 
ments are true, and if we are wise, we shall 
pronounce that history is most instructive 
precisely when it teaches what we should 
never have guessed, and are least willing to 
believe—viz., that the best and most religious 
part of the nation may unite in a movement, 
and that the movement may end in utter 
failure and general demoralisation. 

But it is time to examine more elosely 
what Mr. Gardiner has accomplished. In 
doing so I shall resist the temptation of 
indulging in criticism on minor points, because, 
where the work reviewed is of' great import¬ 
ance and of essential soundness, such criticisms 
cannot, in a review of this length, be stated 
at all without being made unfairly prominent. 

A main part of Mr. Gardiner’s work has, 
of course, consisted in a complete review of 
what has been done of late years by other 
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students of this period. He pays a tribute 
to the accuracy of Mr. Sanford and Prof. 
Masson, and expresses “extremeadmiration” 
for Mr. Lecky’s investigations of the Irish 
Rebellion. On the other hand, he thinks it 
“ necessary in the interests of truth to speak 
clearly on the extreme carelessness of some 
of Mr. Forster’s work.” This announcement, 
made in the Preface, is followed up by a 
series of criticisms in the work itself, which, 
unless they can be met, will destroy the 
authority of that writer’s books on the Grand 
Remonstrance and the Arrest of the Five 
Members. 

But Mr. Gardiner is here, as in former 
works, no mere reviewer of other men’s 
labours; he is also an explorer and discoverer. 
He produces new information, partly drawn 
from the correspondence of Rossetti, Papal 
agent at the Court of Henrietta Maria, with 
Card. Barberini, partly from transcripts made 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown of the Venetian des¬ 
patches of Guestuiran, and partly from the 
Verney MSS. preserved at Claydon. It is to 
be remarked that the great crisis in the English 
Rebellion, as in the French Revolution, was 
brought on by suspicion. The Parliament 
attacked the King, first in the Grand Remon¬ 
strance and afterwards in the Militia Bill, be¬ 
cause they were mortally afraid that the King 
was about to attack them. The air was full of 
sinister rumours, which seemed to find an 
appalling confirmation in the Irish Rebellion. 
Now, was all this suspicion reasonable ? Was 
the King really conspiring with the Pope and 
with the Catholic lords in Ireland? Mr. 
Gardiner has penetrated some way into the 
mystery ; he has partially lifted the veil that 
covered the privacy of Charles. We do find, 
not, indeed, the King, but the Queen in¬ 
triguing with the Pope, offering toleration 
for the Catholics, and even a prospect, though 
a very vague prospect, of the conversion of 
Charles, in exchange for money. We also 
find some evidence of the suspected Irish 
intrigue. 

But Mr. Gardiner’s principal achievement, 
I take it, is the luminous explanation he has 
given of the rise of the Cavalier party and 
of that division which, growing up in the 
heart of Parliament during the autumn of 
1641, led to the disastrous Civil War. It is 
surprising how confused and unintelligible 
is the account with which we have always 
contented ourselves of these events. Many 
Englishmen, I fancy, suppose that the Cava¬ 
liers were simply the party of Laud and 
Strafford, or else that they were mere loyal¬ 
ists, the sort of party which in every country 
is always ready, when appealed to, to support 
the existing state of things. But in the 
first place it appears that Laud and 
Strafford left behind them no party; 
scarcely any great man seems ever to 
have lived in such solitude as Strafford. 
In the second place, the men who made the 
Cavalier party, so far from being Conservatives 
provoked by the innovations of the Parlia¬ 
mentary party, were leading members of that 
very party. In the attack on Strafford, Falk¬ 
land and Hyde showed as much zeal as Pym 
and Hampden; they even showed as much 
animosity against the Bishops. 

Closely connected with this is another great 
difficulty. It is at first sight incomprehen¬ 


sible how the Parliament can have bungled what 
seems a very simple task so much as to inflict 
upon England a long civil war and a military 
imperialism ; for at the meeting of the Long 
Parliament Charles seems to have had scarcely 
any supporters, and we know that he had 
no standing army. He afterwards appeared to 
be so helpless that he could not prevent the 
fall of Strafford. How can it have been 
necessary to wage formal war against a tyrant 
so utterly without resources ? and how did it 
happen that, though he did not at all mend 
his ways, though he tried to arrest the Five 
Members, and though he was believed to 
have caused the Irish Rebellion, yet the same 
Charles, who a few months before seemed 
steering straight for a second Runnymede, 
was joined in the hour of need by a party so 
respectable and strong that for a moment 
he seemed likely to come out of the war 
victorious ? 

These difficulties have hitherto been dealt 
with, when they have been faced at all, in 
that spirit of over-eager praise and blame, and 
in that method of random hypothesis, which 
are the bane of history. Mr. Gardiner has 
for the first time faced them fully, and 
handled them in a truly historical manner. 
He is not content either to lament over the 
weak sentimentalism of Falkland, which 
caused him to quail before the dire extremity 
of civil war, or, contrariwise, to applaud 
the genuine moderation which restrained 
him from following Pym in his desperate 
course. He is not satisfied to guess how 
the division may have happened, but searches 
the documents to ascertain how it did. 
And he arrives at the conclusion that it 
arose, not upon the political, but upon the 
ecclesiastical question. The Cavaliers were 
first an Episcopalian, and afterwards grew, 
by slow degrees, into a Royalist, party. But 
how could an Episcopalian party spring up in 
the bosom of that fieree opposition to the 
system of Laud ? According to Mr. Gardiner, 
we must realise fully the necessity the Parlia¬ 
ment lay under of constructing a positive 
obligatory ecclesiastical system in place of the 
reigning episcopacy if they destroyed it. Had 
any scheme of partial relaxation or toleration 
been admissible the division might have been 
avoided. But public opinion did not admit 
of this. It was a question of choosing 
between one iron system and another; and 
Falkland’s following, though they disliked 
the existing system, felt instinctively, when 
the alternative Presbyterian system was put 
before them, that they disliked it far more. 
The very feeling which led Milton through 
Presbyterianism to Independency, the feeling 
that “ new presbyter would be but old priest 
writ large,” led them to stand by “ old priest.” 
And by slow degrees the affinity between 
episcopacy and royalism became manifest. 
The bishops were the King’s standing army in 
the House of Lords, and it was the royal 
appointment of bishops which determined the 
character of the episcopal order. And in this 
way gradually the King gained a new party 
of supporters, as different as possible from 
Strafford and Laud—a party founded, we may 
say, upon the principle that Puritanism, 
though it may be useful at times as a weapon 
of offence, is not a good thing to live with. 

Such, as I apprehend it, is Mr. Gardiner’s 


theory, concerning which I am not prepared 
to say that it is true, but £ am sure that it 
is excellently developed and supported. 

For the rest, the peculiar merits which have 
characterised Mr. Gardiner’s historical work 
from the beginning are as conspicuous as 
ever in these volumes. He has introduced 
two grand improvements into the treatment 
of the Stuart period. In the first place, he 
attends carefully to the relations between 
England and the Continent, which the old 
school of historians always neglected too 
much, and in periods when there was no war 
were apt to overlook altogether. It may be 
laid down that no one can know the great 
Rebellion who does not also know the Thirty 
Years’ War and the policy of Richelieu, 
Ranke taught us this lesson; and of our 
native historians Mr. Gardiner is, perhaps, 
the first who has thoroughly profited by it. 
In the second place, he knows that history 
is an empty name if the historian does not 
raise himself high above the commonplaces 
of party politics. He is able to do this with¬ 
out being a political indifferentist, because he 
sees that the parties of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury were much more different from those of 
the nineteenth than is commonly supposed. 
Thus he admires Pym, and, on the whole, 
sides with him; yet he does not for a moment 
dream that Pym was a Liberal. He writes 
of Pym— 

"his position was purely conservative, and he 
brought with him the strength and the weak¬ 
ness which conservatism always brings. To 
him Parliament was the moat contervative force 
in existence. It was the guardian of the old 
religion and of the old law against the new¬ 
fangled nostrums of Strafford and Laud.” 

Mr. Gardiner can say this calmly and yet 
approve Pym, and yet be, to all appearance, a 
Liberal himself. 

A writer like this really see* the past, and 
may hope to make discoveries in it. He has 
made, I take it, a real disoovery in his analysis 
of the political views of Strafford, and he 
has made it, not by adducing new facts, but 
simply by using his trained historical sense. 
It will scarcely be possible after these volumes 
to revive the tragic style of denunciation 
which Hallam and Macaulay used to employ 
in speaking of Strafford—“ Satan, so call him 
now, his former name is heard no more in 
heaven.” For Mr. Gardiner has read the 
enigma of his character and explained the 
strange fascination which it has had for histo¬ 
rians of every school. 

" Alone among his generation, his voice was 
always raised for practical reforms. Pym and 
Hampden looked upon existing society as some¬ 
thing admirable in itself, though needing to be 
quickened by a higher moral spirit, and to be 
relieved from the hindrances thrown in its way 
by a defective organisation. Strafford regarded 
that sooiety as full of abuses, and sought in the 
organisation which was ready to his hand the 
lever by which those abuses might be removed.’’ 

What does this mean? Anyone who has 
traced the history of the rise of Liberalism 
in the eighteenth century, who has studied 
Frederick the Great and, still more, Joseph 
II., recognises at once the type of statesman¬ 
ship. It means that Strafford (as Bacon 
before him) was a Liberal in an age when 
Liberalism to the world at large was an un¬ 
intelligible creed. That impatient zeal, that 
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intolerance, and especially that aversion to 
Assemblies as strongholds of Conservative 
prejudice characterised almost all the great re¬ 
formers of the last century. They were indeed 
the marks of Liberalism until a way of recon¬ 
ciliation was fonnd between two things which 
for a long time were sharply opposed—Liberal¬ 
ism and Liberty. J. R. Seeley. 


The Mendelssohn Family ( 1729-1827) from 
Letters and Journals. By Sebastian 
Hensel. Translated by Carl Klingemann 
and an American Collaborator. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A family history is not always a record of 
kindness, truth, purity, mutual help; not 
always a record of aspiring youth and 
reverent age ; of beneficent lives and tranquil 
deaths. Goodness in a group of persons, and 
in an eminent degree, is rare ; goodness with 
genius, one and indivisible, is still rarer. 
Light and love together in a company of 
kinsfolk make a beantiful illumination, which 
is a blessing to eyes that rest upon it; make 
a music which reveals ideal possibilities in 
the clash and clatter of our every-day lives. 
This music it is, more than any rendered by 
instrument or orchestra, which is the attrac¬ 
tion of the Mendelssohn family. And if we 
cannot trace it to its original, we can find 
where it first gathers power—in the person of 
a little humpbacked, stammering Jew, a silk- 
merchant’s book-keeper, anathematised in the 
synagogue, jeered at in the Christian streets, 
but winning upon the world by the charm of 
thought and love, and leaving to his children 
and his children’s children a growing heritage 
of moral and intellectual beauty. 

Lessing’s friend, the model for Nathan the 
Wise, the author of the German Phaedo, 
Moses Mendelssohn starved in a garret in 
his early years that he might force a way to 
learning ; “ on the loaf that he bought every 
week as his only food he marked his daily 
allowances with lines, knowing that if he had 
eaten more he would have had nothing left at 
the end of the week.” A kind of Hebrew 
pigeon-German was spoken by tbe Jews; 
the written tongue was Hebrew; to read 
a German book was heresy. In spite of 
obstacles on the right hand and the left, 
Moses Mendelssohn became the typical cul¬ 
tured German Jew of his time, so securing 
for his people an emancipation of which no 
brnte-passion of New Germany will rob them. 
In spite of his physioal deformity, or perhaps 
with its aid, for there is a charming story 
about his wooing which ought to be true 
since woman’s love can at times be generous, 
he won Fromet Gugenheim to wife. But 
even in the days of fame and honour it was 
necessary to secure a retreat for himself and 
his children from the persecution of the Ber¬ 
lin school-boys (serious Jew-hunting school¬ 
boys surely, for a German gamin is incon¬ 
ceivable) ; and with this in view Mendelssohn 
hired a garden where he could forget the un¬ 
worthy passions of the earth, and the petty 
annoyances to which his descent exposed him. 
He lived for long in daily peril of being 
ordered out of the city by the police, and 
was at last induced to draw up a petition 
begging for permission to exist, on a dupli¬ 
cate copy of which his adviser, the Marquis 


d’Argens, wrote: “ Un philosophe mauvais 
catholique supplie un philosophe mauvais 
protestant de donner le privilege a. un philo- 
sophe mauvais jnif.” Mendelssohn received 
the privilege of residing in Berlin unprotected 
by a naturalised citizen in 1763 ; an extension 
of the same to his posterity, refused by 
Frederic the Great, was bestowed by Frederic 
William II. in 1787 upon his widow and 
children. 

“ Formerly I was the son of my father, and 
now I am the father of my son,” was the 
description of himself modestly given by 
Abraham Mendelssohn after Felix had become 
illustrious. Our acquaintance with Abraham, 
the second son of Moses Mendelssohn, is 
almost wholly derived from these volumes of 
Hensel, and an admirable figure he is. A 
noble moral severity ruled his house. 
“ * Faithful and obedient till death ’ was the 
admonition he gave his daughter Fanny 
on the day of her confirmation.” The 
art which bore flowers and fruit in 
the lives of his children had its roots 
in Hebrew strenuousness of moral purpose. 
Abraham Mendelssohn’s love for Fanny and 
Felix and his other children was no lax, 
self-indulgent regard, but a strong desire to 
train up each to his or her proper perfection; 
they were to arrive at love through obedience, 
and at freedom and happiness through order 
and discipline. Before them he kept the high 
example of their mother, whose rectitude and 
large simplicity of character were united with 
a varied and complex culture of intellect and 
imagination. “She played and sang with 
expression and grace ; she drew exquisitely; 
she spoke and read French, English, Italian, 
and, secretly, Homer in the original lan¬ 
guage.” Abraham Mendelssohn, himself 
convinced that “there are in all religions 
only one God, one virtue, one truth, one 
happiness,” desired that his children should 
acoept that form of faith which would 
least isolate them in proud antagonism from 
their fellows. So Felix and Fanny and the 
rest grew np Christians. The following 
remarkable passages from a letter written by 
her father to Fanny on the occasion pf her 
confirmation show his manner of dealing 
with his children—his seriousness, his 
sincerity, his strong enthusiasm of the con¬ 
science :— 

“My dear Daughter,—You have taken an 
important step, and, in sending you my best 
wishes for the day and for your future happi¬ 
ness, I have it at heart to speak seriously to 
you on subjects hitherto not touched upon. 

“ Does God exist ? What is God ? Is He a 
part of ourselves, and does He continue to live 
after the other part has oeased to be ? And 
where ? And how ? All this I do not know, 
and, therefore, I have never taught you 
anything about it. But I know that there 
exists in me and in you and in all human 
beings an everlasting inclination towards what 
is good, true, and right, and a conscience 
which warns and guides us when we go 
astray. I know it, I believe it, I live in this 
faith, and this is my religion. This I could 
not teach you, and nobody can learn it; but 
everybody has it who does not intentionally and 
knowingly cast it away. The example of your 
mother, the best and noblest of mothers, whose 
whole life is devotion, love, and charity, is like 
a bond to me that you will not cast it away. 

. . . Your mother has been, and is, and I trust 


will long remain to you, to your sister and 
brothers, and to all of us, a providential leading 
star on our path of life. When you look at her 
and turn over in your thoughts all the im- 
measureable good she has lavished upon you by 
her constant self-sacrificing devotion as long as 
you live, and when that reflection makes your 
heart and eyes overflow with gratitude, love, 
and veneration, then you feel God and are 
godly. 

“This is all I can tell you about religion, all I 
know about it; but this will remain true as 
long as one man will exist in the creation, as it 
has been true sinoe the first man was created. 

“The outward form of religion your teacher 
has given you is historical and changeable, like 
all human ordinances. Some thousands of years 
ago the Jewish form was the reigning one, then 
the heathen form, and now it is the Christian. 
. . . We have educated you and your brothers 
and sister in the Christian faith, because it is 
the creed of most civilised people, and contains 
nothing that oan lead you away from what is 
good, and much that guides you to love, 
obedience, tolerance, and resignation, even if it 
offered nothing but the example of its Founder, 
understood by so few, and followed by etill 
fewer.” 

An exquisitely beautiful relation, says 
Hensel, subsisted between Abraham and his 
son Felix ; and it is not too much to say that 
without this father Felix Mendelssohn would 
never have become what he was. He .con¬ 
stantly drew his son’s attention to the old 
masters, especially Bach, and it was he who 
urged Felix to the composition of “St. Paul.” 
“ I often cannot understand,” Felix writes, 
“ how it is possible for you to have so acute 
a judgment with regard to music without 
being technically musical.” And elsewhere : 

“ Allow me to take this opportunity to say to 
you that the approbation and enjoyment of the 
public, of which I am certainly very sensible, 
only really pleases me when I oan write to tell 
you of it, because I know it rejoices you, and 
one word of praise from you is more truly 
precious to me, and makes me happier, than all 
the publios in the world applauding me in 
concert.” 

Abraham Mendelssohn died with the know¬ 
ledge that the oratorio, which so much in¬ 
terested him, was worthy of his son; and this 
was enough, without witnessing its public 
triumph. Like almost every member of the 
family, his death was a peaceful falling asleep. 

“ So beautiful, unchanged, and calm was his 
face,” wrote Fanny Hensel, 

“ that we could remain near our loved one not 
only without a sensation of fear, but felt truly 
elevated in looking at him. The whole expres¬ 
sion was so calm, the forehead so pure and 
beautiful, the position of the hands so mild.” 

It is surprising that no book-maker has 
compiled a volume with the title “ Sisters of 
Great Men.” There is an interesting passage 
in one of Sainte-Beuve's lectures on Chateau¬ 
briand with reference to Chateaubriand’s sister 
Lucile, which maintains the superiority of 
these women of genius to their more illus¬ 
trious brothers. The man, some day, sooner 
or later, gets to the business of a man ; he flies 
from the nest, and takes to the bushes of the 
wayside; the dust of the world settles on 
him ; 

“ S’il ne se perfectionne beaucoup en avangant, 
il se gate. Les femmes, si' elies restent ce 
qu’elles doivent etre, gardent le foyer, et aussi, 
dans toute sa ddlioatosse, elies y gardent le 
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oulte de l’idde premiere, de l’iddal; elles sont 
oommes lea pretresses domeatiquea de cette 
chose saerde que nous allona diaaipant, depen- 
aant, exploitant au profit souvent ou de notre 
ambitioa ou de notre amour-propre, de oe qu’on 
appellela gloire.” 

There is a certain truth in this, although it 
would be worse than a paradox in criticism 
to place Angelique above the great Arnauld, 
or Eugenie de Guerin’s gift above that of 
her brother Maurice, or Dorothy Words¬ 
worth’s genius above that of William Words¬ 
worth ; and, indeed, no one would resent the 
inversion of the true order of precedence so 
much as these sister-moons of the strong day- 
stars. It is enough to say of Fanny Hensel 
and Rebecca Dirichlet that they were worthy 
children of Abraham and Leah Mendelssohn, 
and worthy sisters of Felix. These volumes 
tell very fully what they were, and how each 
in a different household became a centre of 
brightness and of love. Wherever one of 
them—sisters or brother—goes, things of the 
mind take the first place, with no strain or 
unhealthy self-consciousness, but naturally 
and spontaneously, while material interests 
fall into a second rank. Art with them is 
not a thing to fawn upon with foolish lips, 
but a large and substantial factor in life, 
entering into life simply and of course. 

Some of the brightest letters in these 
interesting volumes are those written from 
England by Klingemann, the friend of the 
Mendelssohns. In the best of them there is 
a mingling of humour and irony and sen¬ 
timent which reminds one of passages from 
the Beisebilder of a more famous contem¬ 
porary. “ Felix leaves behind him,” writes 
Klingemann, 

“in opposition to the evil one, the odour of 
his ‘ high talents ’ and of ‘ the perfect gentle¬ 
man.’ You can hardly realise abroad how 
much an English lady expresses by that; it 
contains volumes of acknowledgment. I assure 
you that, if the great Apollo came himself, 
playing irresistibly on his lyre, and yet, perhaps, 
as a free-thinking Greek, omitted to drink wine 
with the lady of the house, he would incur the 
greatest anathema of the civilised world—‘ He 
is no gentleman.’ ” 

Edwabd Dowden. 


jansen’s folk-lobe of the esths. 
Marchen uni Sagen des estnischen Volkes. 

Gesammelt und iibersetzt von Harry Jansen. 

(Dorpat.) 

M akchen, Marchen, Marchen, everywhere 
Marohen I Hundreds of years passed away, and 
no one ever thought of Marchen. They were 
there all the time, like the little shells in the 
oolite (why not oolithe ?), yet no one spoke of 
them, no one, at least, wrote of them, and the 
old nurses who told them, and the little 
children who listened to them, looked upon 
them as they did on their daily bread, and 
that was all. Luther expressed himself grate¬ 
ful for the strange and wondrous tales which 
he had carried along with him from his 
tenderest childhood or met with afterwards, 
and he declared that he would not part with 
them for any money 1 And Rollenhagen 
(sixteenth century), in his Preface to the 
Frosehmdusler, speaks of them for the first 
time as deserving of serious attention, because, 
as he says, they teach homely lessons in a i 


homely way. “ What the heathen doctrines 
of the ancient Germans may have been,” he 
writes, 

“we can gather best from the ourious house- 
tales of the despised good ‘ Aschenpossel ’ 
(Cinderella, here a boy) and his proud, scoffing 
brothers, of the silly and lazy ‘ Heinz,’ of the 
‘ Iron Heinrich,’ the old ‘ Neidhartin,’ and 
others. These stories, without being written 
down, were always inherited orally by successive 
generations; and they generally aim at teaching 
fear of God, industry, humility, and hope, for 
the most despised person generally turns out the 
very best.” 

The impulse that was given to the collection 
of these stories by the Brothers Grimm is 
well known; and it was their chief merit not 
only to have set an example of how these 
! stories should be collected—namely, with 
scrupulous accuracy, and without any attempt 
at embellishment—but also to have pointed 
out their historical value for the study of 
ancient mythology. For the mere purpose 
of amusement, many of the stories which we 
find in Grimm’s Kinder und ILautmarchen 
had been written down and published in 
Italian by Straparola (sixteenth century) 
and Basile (seventeenth century), in French 
by Perrault (seventeenth century) and the 
Countess Aulnoy (seventeenth century). What 
was peculiar to Grimm’s collection was 
his mixing the utile dulci by drawing the 
attention of scholars to the relics of ancient 
thought that lie imbedded in these popular 
tales. 

It is in this spirit, and on the lines laid 
down by Grimm, that a collection of Marohen 
und Sagen dee estnischen Volkes has been 
made which has just reached us from Dorpat. 
They were collected and translated by Mr. 
Harry Jansen. They are pleasant to read in 
their German translation, and they contain 
here and there nuggets of mythology which the 
student of comparative mythology will not 
be slow to dig out in order to use them for 
his own purposes. The story of “ How the 
Sea became Salt,” of “ Pikne’s Pipe," of 
“ Jntta,” Ac., are full of well-known mytho¬ 
logical elements. The chief difficulty will be 
to distinguish in these Esthnian stories 
between the original Turanian elements and 
the frequent admixtures of Aryan thought, 
whether borrowed from Teutonio or Slavonic 
sources. There is one story of the man who 
poured hot tin into the Devil’s eyes, and told 
him that his name was Self, which strongly 
reminds us of the story of Odysseus and 
Polyphemos, only that the Devil here rushes 
about crying that “ Self has done it.” The 
same difficulty exists with regard to the 
popular traditions of the Finns, as was 
pointed out many years ago by Jacob Grimm. 
We can only hope that Mr. Harry Jansen may 
be encouraged to continue his work, and that 
he will fulfil his promise of giving us, at the 
end of his collection, his mythological notes 
on the traditions of the Esths. 

F. Max Mulleb. 


The True Tragedy of Bienzi, Tribune of 
Borne. By John Todhunter. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

At a time when so much genuine interest is 
felt not merely in poetry of that rare order in 
which we detect the touch of creative genius, 


but in that lower, though still delightful, work 
which testifies only to quick sensibility and 
trained craftsmanship, it is rather curious that 
Dr. Todhunter’s verse should not have at¬ 
tracted wider attention and quicker recogni¬ 
tion than have heretofore been accorded it. 
Comparisons are unedifying as well as odioue; 
but few readers of laurella, his first volume, 
will dissent from the verdict—which one 
feels impelled to bring in—that it contains 
poetry distinguished, among other fine quali¬ 
ties, by that independent vitality which is 
the one thing lacking in the volumes of 
several younger poets who have been much 
more talked about. Aloestis, his second 
venture, was, as a whole—and only as a whole 
can it be judged—not on a higher plane thau 
the best parts of its predecessor. It had ten¬ 
derness, beauty, and here and there, in the 
strong emotional passages, gleams of memor¬ 
able insight; but modern recastings of ancient 
myths are wont to be vaguely unsatisfying, 
and perhaps in this respect Aloestis shared 
the fate of its fellows. In this True Tragedy 
of Bienzi there is, however, an unmistakeable 
advance. Nothing that Dr. Todhunter has 
so far produced has anything like the same 
indications of command over material, or 
sustained strength of dramatic realisation and 
expression; indeed, it may, without exaggera¬ 
tion, be said that no recent work of the kind 
is more truly instinct with the living spirit of 
the Elizabethan drama. In “ composition,” 
using the word in the pictorial sense, Dr. 
Todhunter had not been fairly tested, and it 
was impossible to guess how he would stand 
the test; but one can no longer doubt his 
power to achieve this most important essential 
of satisfactory dramatic work. The composi¬ 
tion of Bienzi is very noteworthy, and is all 
the more admirable because, though the writer 
does not affect a mechanical literalism of 
treatment, he has in the main eschewed inven¬ 
tion of incident and situation, and worked 
along the lines of actual history. Dr. Tod¬ 
hunter’s arrangement is his own vision his 
recorded fact; but he frankly admits of 
indebtedness to Lord Lytton’s novel 

“ for the dramatic manner in which Pandolfo 
di Guido, the influential citizen beheaded by 
Bienzi, and Ceooo del Yecchio, his assassin, are 
made types of two different classes of the 
Roman people, at first favourable to him, but 
afterwards disaffected; ” 

and no true critic will regard this or similar 
indebtedness as any lapse from genuine 
originality. 

The True Tragedy of Bienzi is not one of 
those hybrid works of art, half poem, half 
play, and wholly neither play nor poem, 
which are known as closet dramas; in its 
production the requirements of the stage have 
evidently never been lost sight of, and every 
scene is busy with the quick movement which 
the stage demands. The central character is 
a singularly powerful and interesting study ; 
and there is both subtlety and strength in 
the fine differentiation of Rienzi the impas¬ 
sioned Tribune from Bienzi the disillusioned 
Senator. Stefano Colonna is also a very mas¬ 
terly creation; and the scenes in which Vit- 
toria Colonna appears make one wish that 
this character had been a little more elabor¬ 
ated. The versification is strong, sinewy, 
and varied—full of fine Shaksperian suggest 
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tions; and the imagery has a large imagina¬ 
tive quality which is very refreshing. It is 
unfair to conclude a notice of so fine a drama 
with a decided anti-climax; but it is only 
just to add that The True Tragedy of Rienzi 
provides a full allowance of the speotaoular 
effects which are dear to the soul of the 
modern playgoer. 

James Ashcsoft Noble. 


Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and the 
Canton Tioino. By Samuel Butler. (Op. 6.) 
(David Bogue.) 

To lovers Jof the Alps who do not care to be 
either always climbing among the snows or 
involved in the crowd which during August 
and September infests the lakes and valleys 
of Switzerland, the romantic hill-country of 
Venetia, Lombardy, and Piedmont offers a sure 
and delightful refuge. There are a few who 
delight to lose themselves in the maze of 
vale and alp which extends from Tarvis and the 
shrine of the Luschari-berg in th$ far east to 
where, at the meeting of Alps and Apennines, 
the Certosa di Peeio looks over its chestnut- 
groves and across the whole breadth of the 
Po valley to the snows of Monte Boss. 
This enchanting region, hardly rivalled 
in natural beauty, has other and less 
generally known attractions. The wanderer 
among the hills must not, of course, 
expect to come upon artistic treasures 
equal to those of the plain. The cities 
naturally drew the best to themselves. But 
those who have a taste—and such a taste 
seems now only too oommon—for discovering 
Little Masters, and tracking up the backwaters 
of every stream of human effort, may find a 
great deal to interest them within the Alps. 
In the Trentino and Bergamasque country 
there are the old pilgrimage churches, the 
foundation of which a legend, supported by 
documents of some antiquity, attributes to 
Oharles the Great. Every village boasts of 
pictures or frescoes by native or Brescian 
painters. Mediaeval castles, such as that of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni at Malpaga, are 
oommon. Bound Varallo and the Lakes 
traces are found of looal artists who 
lingered behind the advancing age. Biella 
boasts its three great sanctuaries; the 
valleys of Lanzo have their lesser shrines and 
ruins. San Michele, on its high rock, guards 
the entrance to the Vale of Susa, and at its 
head, under the strange pilgrimage chapel, 
over 11,000 feet above the sea, of the Boocia 
Melone, lies the site of the onoe lordly house 
of Novalesa. Beneath the shadow of Monte 
Viso, San Chiaffredo, a runaway apostle of the 
Theban legion, has usurped the worship paid 
in old time to the river-god Eridanus, and, 
surviving all the onslaughts of heretical 
Yaudois, scarcely yields to Varallo or Oropa 
in the number of his devotees. Here, and in 
other spots, the religious house has been 
secularised and turned into an inn; a resort 
iu the summer months for oitizens, who, if 
they do not care, like its former inmates, to 
spend their lives in selfish isolation, are glad 
enough of a few weeks’ escape from the heat 
of the plain. 

Members of the Italian Alpine Club 
have recently issued a series of handbooks, 
oil of details of out-of-the-way antiquities 


and strange popular customs, which no 
intelligent traveller can afford to dispense 
with. But the artistic interests of these 
Italian Alps have been hitherto but lightly 
touched on by English writers mainly in 
search of the pictureeque. Mr. J. Gilbert has 
supplemented his “ Dolomites ” with a charm¬ 
ing volume on “ Titian’s Country,” but 
beyond his range a great field has been left 
open. This was Mr. Butler’s opportunity; 
and he has allowed himself to throw it away. 
He has spoilt his book by thinking too little 
of his subject and too much of everything 
else. At least one-third of the pages which 
compose Alps and Sanctuaries are given over 
to desultory reflections unconnected with the 
matter in hand. If the book had been 
named “ Alps, Sanctuaries, and Paradoxes,” 
the title would have been a fairer index to 
the contents. 

To lay down any fixed rule as to 
the digressions allowable to a writer 
of travels—other than the genius who 
is above rules—would be, perhaps, almost 
as difficult as to draw the legal line between 
quotation and piraoy. But a similar principle 
underlies both cases; the imported matter, 
whether original or borrowed, should be ser¬ 
viceable for the illustration of the main 
subject. Mr. Butler’s digressions do not 
fulfil this condition. The author of JSrewhon 
has sojourned so long in a topsy-turvy world 
that even from the Italian Alps he cannot 
resist rushing back to it for what he calls “ a 
spiritual outing.” He is constantly striving 
to amuse or startle us. But the reader is 
only moderately interested or surprised to 
learn that, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, St. Paul’s 
is “ ineffable,” Ludgate Hill much improved 
by the railway viaduct, the Temple Bar 
griffin one of the handsomest things in 
London, and London itself the most beautiful 
and commodious of cities; or even that 
“ Handel is as much above Shakespeare as 
Shakespeare above all others,” or Dante 
and Baphael among—but my pen refuses to 
register any more of these impertinencies. 
It may be necessary to Mr. Butler to go 
through such intellectual gymnastics; and no 
one surely would grudge him the recreation 
if he took it in private, or only before willing 
spectators. But gymnastics, even the most 
ingenious, pall; and the author ought to have 
remembered that his readers have already five 
series to choose from, and that on the title- 
page to “ Op. 6 ” he had promised them some¬ 
thing quite different. 

Mr. Butler is capable of better things than 
the commonplace tourist, or he would not be 
worth calling to order. His descriptions of 
scenery are clear, bright, and spontaneous; 
his sketches of his inn or wayside companions 
lively and amusing. But he is seldom at 
sufficient pains to help his readers to feel 
the peculiar character of the oountry, or to 
enter fully into the existence and traditions 
of its inhabitants. He does not make 
us realise, for instance, the strange 
structure of the gneiss mountains of 
Ticino, the ruined pedestals of mightier 
pyramids, or its effect on the life and-indus¬ 
tries of the people, who hold their drinking- 
bouts in the most romantic glens, conquer 
the precipices with staircases rivalling those 
of the Mountain of Purgatory, and scatter 


over the upland lawns odd hamlets of stone- 
built huts, to which they return contentedly 
from the stirring life of the Antipodes. One 
finds oneself wishing—even at the risk of a 
little dulness—to transfer to the text some 
of the dry and minute accuracy which gives 
value to the numerous illustrations. 

Yet, with all its faults, Alps and Sanctu¬ 
aries contains much that is interesting, and 
a good deal that will be new to the world. 
It opens with an account of the villages about 
Faido, the part of Val Leventina where chest¬ 
nuts and campanili and purple mountains 
first gladden the eyes of travellers fresh from 
the cold green North and the gray gorges of 
the St. Gothard. The churches are, many 
of them, of great age, and one, at Giornico, 
has a raised chancel and under- church like 
San Zenone at Verona. On the upper alps 
(Mr. Butler uses alp in the sense in which it 
is used from Carinthia to Dauphine and among 
the hills of Tuscany, as equivalent to an up¬ 
land pasturage) two resting-plaoes are now 
waiting for the travellers by the new railway ; 
one among the hay-meadows of Lago Bitom, 
the other across the hills at Fasio, on the 
head-waters of the Maggia. It is natural 
that Italians, to whom the reserve of Alpine 
scenery and the. keenness of mountain air 
are novelties, should appreciate such scenes. 
But the British tourist has learnt to expect 
a brilliant array of snowy peaks as a back¬ 
ground to an Alpine pastoral; and I am 
afraid that, when he sees Mr. Butler’s ideal 
mountain-valley—Val di Sambucco—he will 
exclaim that it is only fit for those whose 
ideal, like a cow’s, is limited to grass. On the 
other hand, few Northeners are likely to prove 
so insensible to the most romantic combina¬ 
tions of rock, wood, and water as to pass by, as 
Mr. Butler does, Bignasco and Val Laviz- 
zara without a word of praise, to leave 
unvisited the Cappella di Monte and Val 
Bavona. The incredible blue of the streams, 
the lavish wealth of woodland scenery, and 
the extraordinary variety of their landscapes 
make the Ticinese valleys a revelation of new 
beauty even to the most seasoned Alpine 
wanderers. But they do not seem to touch 
Mr, Butler. It is true he has not seen Val 
Verzasca, Val Onsernone, or Val Centovalli 
with its pilgrimage shrine of Ed. 

Pleasant accounts will be found, however, 
of the Valley of Mesocco and San Bernardino, 
of the Sacro Monte of Varese, of some of the 
Piedmontese resorts in the Valli di Lanzo. 
Two or three of the best chapters in the book, 
with some excellent illustrations, are devoted 
to the castle-convent of San Michele, familiar 
in the distance to every railroad traveller, 
but seldom visited. Then the newest ground 
is broken in the account of two of the three 
great sanctuaries which crown the lovely hills 
of Biella—Oropa, Graglia, and San Giovanni 
d’ Andomo. These have all been secularised; 
but the old practice of gratuitous hospitality 
is kept up. Pilgrims, whether in quest of 
spiritual or bodily refection, have the right 
to receive lodging—but not board—free for 
nine days. 

After mounting by a good carriage-road 
above the crowded villages and factories of 
the Biellese—one of the most prosperous 
districts of North Italy—and wending along 
spurs which command, through the breaks in 
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their cheatnut-forests, a wide prospect towards 
Monte Viso and the Apennines, the visitor 
to Oropa sees before him, sheltered in a 
hollow of the hills, not the rustic shrine 
he might expect at this height (3,500 
feet), but a stately pile led up to by 
long avenues and pillared gateways, a 
mountain palace built by a prince—Card. 
Maurice of Savoy—for the people, and capable 
of holding 2,000 (Mr. Butler says 5,000) 
guests at a time. Its Court of Honour opens 
hospitably wide, the centre upraised on open 
colonnades, and supported by massive wings. 
Beyond the colonnade extends a large quad¬ 
rangle, including the church which enshrines 
one of the most popular of St. Luke’s 
Black Virgins. A knoll in the park, which 
nature has laid out round the Sanctuary, is 
enlivened with a flight of chapels containing 
groups similar, but not equal, to those of 
Varallo. Over the hills go paved tracks to 
S. Giovanni d’ Andorno and Val de Lys, the 
latter marked by crosses which tell a tale of 
snowstorms and death. Hither come from 
70,000 to 80,000 pilgrims annually; and that 
many of them still come in faith is shown by 
the votive tablets with which every wall of the 
church is plastered. They range through 
several centuries to culminate in the modern 
photograph. It is amusing to note the tact and 
skill shown by the local artist in reconciling 
his new method with the conventional treat¬ 
ment. He has furnished his studio with a 
bed, into which he puts the convalescent, 
grouping his or her relatives round, and 
supplying the necessary apparition of the 
Virgin by a painted background! 

The Hospice of Graglia has now become 
a “Pension” for middle-class Piedmontese 
society. Its patron saint is La Madonna della 
Neve; her festival, August 5. Is this the 
Madonna at whose shrine Lionardo da Vinci 
made the sketch dated “ Di Santa Maria della 
Neve addi 5 Agosto 1473,” which M. Bavais- 
son-Mollien oddly tries to attach to the Maria 
Zum Schnee of the Rigiberg ? Unless, how¬ 
ever, the pilgrimage is older than the date 
for the present chapel given by Mr. Butler, 
this conjecture cannot stand. Mr. Butler 
makes no reference to the Passion Play 
(“ spettacolo eroi-comico,” the local handbook 
curiously calls it) performed every five years 
in a meadow close to the neighbouring 
village of Sordevolo. 

Alps and Sanctuaries is “ oopiously illus¬ 
trated," principally from sketches by the 
author. Architectural subjects are preferred 
to landscape; near, to distant views. The 
drawings are minutely accurate, and, wherever 
the subject is interesting, which is generally 
the case, share its quality. They have been 
admirably reproduced. Among several fac¬ 
similes of local art is a fascinating representa¬ 
tion of St. Loyola seated on an aiguille with 
the expression attributed by tradition to Jack 
Horner, but on his lap in place of the pie a 
ponderous volume, from which he has evi¬ 
dently just picked out a specious argumenta¬ 
tive plum; while, on the plain below, a 
martyr of the Theban legion holds up his 
forefinger in reprobation of spiritual pride. 
Mr. Butler will, I hope, apply the moral of 
the fable he here offers us before he sends to 
press the seoond work on sub-alpine sanctu¬ 
aries we are led to expect, and thus spare his 


critics the unwelcome necessity of imitating 
the attitude of this Theban centurion. 

Dodglas W. Fseshfield. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Mercy and Judgment: a few last words on 
Christian Eschatology with reference to Dr. 
Pusey’s "What is of Faith?” By F. W. 
Farrar. (Macmillan.) Canon Farrar’s “ few 
words” extend to 485 pages crown octavo. 
They do not profess to be, and, indeed, in 
no possible sense can be regarded as, a reply 
to Dr. Pusey’s singularly able little work ; but 
they do sdrve the purpose of proclaiming to the 
world. “ I am not as unorthodox as I might 
seem.” Indeed, we have the distinct statement, 
“ I find, with deep thankfulness, that between 
Dr. Pusey’s views and my own there is not a 
single point of difference as regards any matter 
of faith.” And again, " I find myself entirely 
in acoordanoe with Dr. Fusey on every essential 
point." The volume shows extensive, but not 
always accurate, reading in the literature of 
the subject. What will be thought of Dr. 
Farrar’s studies in ecclesiastical history when 
he states his belief (p. 217) that, in the days of 
St. Jerome, “ those who in this respect [<.«., 
with regard to future punishment] embraoed 
the milder views of Origen were, perhaps, a 
majority of then living Christians; ” and all 
this based on 8t Jerome’s words, “ nonnulli, 
immo quam plurimi. ” If the phrase may be used 
in connexion with such grave subjects, much 
entertaining reading—although ill-digested— 
will be found in Canon Farrar’s volume on the 
history of opinion on many topios connected 
with his main theme— e.g., “On the doctrine 
of the mitigation of the pains of the damned,” 
" The descent into hell,” “The exultation of the 
blessed in the torments of the lost,” &c. Canon 
Farrar discusses, at much length, the subject 
of the Jewish eschatology. We wish we could 
be assured that his footing in this difficult sub¬ 
ject was seoure. 

Unitarian Christianity : Ten Lectures on the 
Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and 
Doctrine. Delivered by various Ministers 
under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in St. George’s Hall, 
London, in March and April 1881. With a 
Preface by the Bov. James Martineau. (Office 
of the Association.) In his Prefaoe, Dr. 
Martineau remarks that 

“ the title of this volume would very imperfeotly 
indioate the ma'n design of the following Lectures, 
if taken to imply that they are put forth in the 
interest of a system or a sect, and constitute a 
mere rebuttiag argument against the Imputation of 
purely negative teaching. If incidentally they 
oorrect the false impression implied in the charge, 
it is well. But they are presented in the servioe of 
positive religion, and not in any spirit of self- 
vindication.” 

The lecturers are Messrs. R. A. Armstrong, G. 
Vance Smith, Binns, Crosskey, Gordon, Beard, 
J. E. Carpenter, Freokleton, Jerson, and 
Wicksteed; and, though each writing inde¬ 
pendently, they unite to form what is, sub¬ 
stantially, a harmonious presentation of the 
English Unitarianism of the present day. The 
volume is creditable to the thoughtfulness 
and oulture of what is, numerically, one of the 
most insignificant of religious communities in 
England. We have noted, as a curious and 
amusing specimen of the literary gloss which 
dogmatic prepossessions can put upon a Biblical 
story, the following (p. 75):— 

“ Said Superstition, 1 Thou abalt sacrifice thy son a 
burnt offering to me.’ Answered Abraham, ‘ By 
the help of God, no ; there is a higher law than 
s; no voice shall silence tUat inner voloe I 
; no power shall force me to extinguish 
fatherly love ; no command shall abrogate the oom- 
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mand within ; ’ and he set his foot on human sacri¬ 
fices, and became the Father of the Faithful of a 
new race of me a, and this rise above superstition 
God counted to him for righteousness.” 

We are bound, however, to say that this is quite 
an exceptional instanoe of exegetical folly. 

The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: being a Commentary on the Epistle 
in its Relation to the Holy Eucharist; with 
Appendioes on the Liturgy of the Primitive 
Churoh. By J. E. Field. (Rivingtons.) 
It will probably be considered sufficient to 
state that the design of this book is “ to trace 
throughout the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews a continuous line of allusion to the 
Holy Eucharist,” and to establish as a fact that 
certain important passages occurring both in 
the Litnrgy of St. James and in the Epistles of 
St. Paul are taken by the Apostle from the 
Liturgy and not by the Liturgy from the 
Ap ;tle. It will be remembered that this latter 
subject was discussed by the late Dr. J. M. 
Neale, and the same contention eagerly put 
forward. It need not be said that the pre¬ 
sumptions against the supposition here main¬ 
tained are of, apparently, overwhelming weight; 
but it must be acknowledged that the question 
is not absolutely closed, and really deserves a 
careful investigation, pursued in a purely 
historical spirit. 

Memorials of the Right Reverend Charles Pettit 
Mcllvaine, D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio. 
Edited by the Rev. William Cams. (Elliot 
Stock.) The personal friends of Bishop 
Mcllvaine (and he had many attached friends) 
may perhaps be pleased with the record of his 
life here given by Canon Cams; but the 
general reader, even of the religious public, 
will find little to interest him in this acoount 
of a not very remarkable speoimen of the 
narrowest type of now extinct “ Evangelicism.” 
We select the following from the notioe of the 
Bishop’s first Sunday in Paris (in June 1830) 
"There was the market as much studded 
with vegetables ... as usual. . . . My spirit 
seemed loaded with the daring Atheism of this 
people. I never had such an impression of 
general rebellion against God.” Still his 
charity extends even to " these poor benighted 
Pagan Romanists.” 

Eighteen Centuries of the Church in England. 
By the Rev. A. H. Hoare. (Oxford: Parker.) 
This is a continuous narrative of the history of 
the Churoh in England from the introduction 
i of Christianity to the present time. Mr. 
Hoare’s view-point is that of a moderate 
Anglioan, and he is, throughout, fair-minded, 
and even sympathetic and appreciative, in his 
treatment of religious opponents. We have 
noted a few errors in matters of detail, but the 
work is one which deserves, and, we doubt not, 
will receive, a favourable recognition from 
English Churohmen. 

Temple Sermons. By 0. J. Yaughan. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The characteristics of Dr. Yaughan’s 
modes of thought and style as a preacher are 
too well known to need description or comment 
here. The present volume contains fifty 
sermons, " a few out of many ” preaohed in 
the Temple Churoh during the last twelve years, 
and may be taken as a pleasing and not un¬ 
worthy memorial of one who has so long and 
deservedly retained his popularity in the pulpit. 

The Great Dilemma: Christ His own Witness 
or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. By H. B. 
Ottley. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) With¬ 
out laying claim to originality of treatment, 
Mr. Ottley exhibits in these leotures, in a 
manner suited to what he calls “ non-theological 
laymen,” the argument for the truth of the 
Christian creed, basod on the character and 
claims of Jesus, as these may be gathered from 
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the gospels. The lectures are written in a 
candid spirit, and in effective style. 

Science and Religion. By Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D. (Strahan.) If the reader can endure 
■with patience Dr. Winchell’s fine writing, and 
his large array of pretentious, quasi-soientifio 
terms, fee will find, in the present volume, 
some really interesting and valuable arguments 
on behalf of religion in its present conflict. 
But we confess to being largely antagonised by 
euccessional phoyohio cycles, even though they 
be instrumentalities by which Intelligence 
■effectuates the objeotisation of plans! Need 
■we say the author hails from across the 
Atlantic ? 

Christian Ethics. Special Part. First 
Division: “Individual Ethics.” By Dr. H. 
Martensen, Bishop of Seeland. Translated 
from the Author’s German Edition by William 
Affleck, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
Martensen’s work entitled Christian Ethics, 
which had been previously translated (from the 
Danish) and published in “Clark’s Theo¬ 
logical Library,” dealt with the general 
aspects of the subject—as, for example, the 
fundamental conceptions of ethics and the 
ethical views of the world and life. The 
further and special treatment of the subject 
under the heads of Individual and Social 
Ethics was promised; and the first of these 
topics is here discussed. For the general 
reader this will be found more interesting, and 
more practicably serviceable, than the earlier 
volume, which attained so considerable a success. 
We notice, as of especial interest, the discussion 
of Schiller’s doctrine of aesthetio education in 
its relation to morality. The province of 
casuistry is not entered upon, but the resolu¬ 
tion of “cases” will, in scores of instances, 
follow readily from the principles laid down. 

A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church as Opposed to all other Christian 
Denominations. By J. J. Overbeck. (Trubner.) 
The Eastern Ohuroh rarely appears in our day 
as actively controversial. In the work before 
ns, however, Dr. Overbeck attains the full 
intensity of acrimonious zeal which is so 
common a feature in our Western religious 
disputations. The dignified attitude of Oriental 
self-content is abandoned, and a vigorous 
attack is carried well into the enemy’s lines. 
How far the attack is effective is another 
matter; but, whatever may be thought as to 
this. Dr. Overbeck’s exhibition of the claims of 
the Holy Orthodox Church will well repay 
study from all who are interested in under¬ 
standing the mutual relations of the great 
Christian communities. Borne, of course, has 
to bear the brunt of the assault, but Anglioanism 
comes in for many hard knocks. “The 
Anglican Church, being a daughter of the 
Boman Church, has naturally participated in 
Home’s schism ; ” while, in respeot to Anglican 
Orders, the uncertainty of their validity is 
such that the Holy Orthodox Church finds it 
necessary to ordain any of the English clergy 
who join her communion. “ The Boman heresy 
O'c] of indulgences,” “the cancer of faith 
• and morals,” is vigorously assailed; while the 
warmest indignation is excited by “the 
crowning of the schismatico-heretical edifice ” 
in^th e^jpromulgation of the dogma of Papal 

The Philosophy of the Dispensations, by David 
Milne (David Bogus), is a well-intentioned and 
well-planndd work, and might have been a 
real contribution to theology if the author had 
waited either till he had matured his views a 
little more, or till he had compared them with 
those held by other men upon his subjeot. 
His subject is, in the first instance, to ascertain 
the purpose of the law and the Gospel, and 
their relation to one another and to the state 
of man as created and as fallen. In his enquiry 


on these points, he undertakes to give “a 
systematic exposition of the traditional theologv 
of the first two centuries.” Brought up (it 
is evident) as a Calvinist, he has revolted from 
Calvinism, but not from Christianity, nor even 
from Protestantism; and he has written this 
book to show that the theology of Barnabas 
Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria agrees 
far better than Calvinism with Scripture and 
with common-sense-at least if their dootrine 
of Sacramental grace be minimised. Two of 
his suggestions seem to furnish matter for 
thought. The first is, that the second-century 
theologians anticipate recent criticism in 
contrasting the simple legislation of Sinai with 
the elaborate Levitioal oide, and in depreciating 
the latter as compared with the former. And 
the other is, that the orthodox theologians of 
the seoond century adopt the method of accept¬ 
ing the doctrines of Scripture as understood br 
common-sense; while Calvinists, like the Gnos¬ 
tics, overrule and explain away the prima facie 
teaching of Scripture when it comes in oonfliot 
with metaphysioal deductions from the absolute 
nature of the Deity. 

The God Man. (Elliot Stock.) This clever 
and pretentious little book is divided into two 
parts, the Apotheosis and the Theophany. The 
first treats how man in Christ Jesus is united to 
God ; the second, how God in Christ Jesus is 
manifest to man. The author intends to specu¬ 
late within the limits of the Athanasian Creed, 
but has so little knowledge of the history of 
theology and the doctrine of the Hypostatio 
Union that he actually asserts that the orthodox 
commonplace—that the Sacred Humanity is 
impersonal—is flat Nestorianism. He knows 
just enough of the Fathers and School-men to 
start difficulties, and not enough to respect their 
method. A jurist who should furbish up 
Cicero’s jests against the civilian of his day to 
disparage Boman Law in general would not 
inspire confidence. The main thesis of the first 
part of this book is that the man Christ Jesus 
was God without at first knowing it, and that the 
temporary loss of this knowledge was the bit¬ 
terest part of the Passion. If the writer had 
taken St. Thomas Aquinas seriously he might 
have set himself, not without profit, to illustrate 
the conception that the Lord was from the 
beginning to the end of His earthly life at 
once viator and comprchensor ; or even to make 
some approach to realise the subtler distinctions 
between the knowledge His human soul pos¬ 
sessed in virtue (a) of the hypostatic union, 
(6) of the beatific vision, (c) of its infused 
wisdom, (d) of its acquired wisdom. Perhaps 
he might have come to the conclusion that 
the acquired wisdom and virtue of the soul 
of Christ gradually became adequate to the 
complete manifestation of its original endow¬ 
ment. As it is, he reproduces, obviously 
without knowing it, in a concise and telling 
form, much of the substance of modern German 
theology which is meant to be orthodox. The 
standpoint of the doctors who think to avoid 
the Scylla of Ephesus and the Charybdis of 
Chalcedon by agreeing with Nestorius up to the 
Asoension and with Eutyohes thenceforward, 
has never been better expressed than in these 
lines. “ The Incarnation is not a single event, 
but a process, because human life is itself a 
process. Or, more precisely, God might become 
man at a particular point of time, but man 
must occupy a spacs of years to become capable 
of being God.” The second part of the book 
has less of the parade, but not less of the sub¬ 
stance, of originality. There are some very 
shrewd prolegomena on the Fourth Gospel in 
a vein of not unseemly irony, for the writer 
insists on the irony of Jesus as one of the 
things which were most unique in Him. 

The Hope of the World. By Walter Loyd. 
(Began Paul, Trench and Co.) Mr. Loyd con- 
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tributes to the growing literature of universalism 
two suggestions—(1) that life is a struggle for 

freedom (whenoe it follows that we do not start 
with a freedom too Godlike for God to overrule 
even to our salvation ; (2) that the worst sinners 
are quite sufficiently punished in this life, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, seems true. He 
altogether fails to grapple with the well-known 
texta in the Synoptic Gospels on which the 
traditional view really rests. 

The Enchiridion of Epictttus. By T. W. H. 
Bolleston. (Began Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This version of the Enchiridion possesses a sug¬ 
gestive Preface, some>enturesome renderings, 
and a charming and most appropriate format. 

Jewish Christians and Judaism, the Hulsean 
Dissmtation for 1880, by W. B. Sorley (Deigh- 
t°n, Bell and Co.), is simply a good prize-essay 
on a subject that needs special knowledge such 
as few prize-essayists have. 


a nave received u%nks and Clues, by Vita 
(Macmillan); The Order of Complin, according 
to the Use of the Illustrious Church of Sarum 
(Pickering); Small Sermons on Great Texts, by 
John M.Clabon(Cassell and Co.); The Redemp. 
tion of the World, by Henry Hughes (Began 
Jfench and Co.); The Sling and the Stone, 
Vo ]-VIII., by theBev. CharlesVoysey (Williams 
and Norgate); Critical and Exegetical Handbook 
to the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
by Joh. Ed. Huther, Th.D., translated from 
the German (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark) • 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary to the General 
Epistles of Peter and Jude, by Joh. Ed. Huther, 
Th.D., translated from the German (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark); Our New New Testament, by 
E. B. Nicholson (Bivingtons); &o. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We have again to thank Messrs. Longmans, in 
the name of that small class who buy books, for 
another novelty in publishing. They have just 
issued Mrs. Ouphant’s new novel, In Trust, at 
twelve shillings. It appears in the usual forpi 
of three volumes, crown octavo; while, both in 
its binding and its print, it seems to us to run 
no risk in the inevitable comparison with many 
of its highly prioed competitors. 

It is not only old members of the school who 
will be glad to hear that the Bev. Charles J. 
Bobinson, Sector of West Hackney, has under¬ 
taken to edit, with biographical notioes, the 
lists of the scholars at Merchant Taylors’ 
School from 1562 to 1874. The materials are 
chiefly derived from the Becords of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, the [School Probation Books, 
and the Admission Begisters of some of the 
head-masters. The total number of names 
gathered from these sources approaches 17,000. 
Specially full information is supplied by the 
Admission Begister of Mr. Dugard, head-master 
from 1644 to 1661, which is no w at Sion College; 
and, generally, the annotations for the early 
years of the school’s history will be both copious 
and trustworthy. The work will oonsist of two 
volumes, which it is proposed to publish by 
subscription. The first volume, it is hoped, 
will be ready in July, and the second by the 
close of the present year. 

Me. John Battt, author of the History of 
Rothwell and other antiquarian works, and 
contributor of papers “On the Charm and 
Scope of Antiquarian Study” to the new 
Antiquarian Magazine, has made a trouvaille. 
In the hands of a private person, instead of in 
the parish church where it ought to be, he 
has discovered the old Town’s Book of the 
parish of East Ardeley from 1652 to 1696. The 
book is replete with items of antiquarian and 
historical interest, and early in Maroh its dis¬ 
coverer intends reading an aocount of its con¬ 
tents before the Bradford Antiquarian Society. 
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Miss Edith Simcox lias in the press a new 
volume, to be called Episodes. It is not phil¬ 
osophical, nor does it relate to School Board 
education, but consists of a series of tales of 
varied interest, possessing much beauty of 
treatment. Messrs. Triibner and Co. are the 
publishers. 

The Hon. Boden Noel is about to publish, 
with Mr. W. Harrison, of Museum Street, a 
work in prose entitled A Philosophy of Immor¬ 
tality. It deals chiefly with the general phil¬ 
osophy of the question, but partly also with the 
phenomena called spiritualistic, in which the 
writer believes that he has been able to discover 
a considerable residuum of truth amid much 
imposture. 

Messes. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
will shortly issue three new volumes of their 
“ Illustrated Library of the Fairy Tales of All 
Nations ”:— Hiawatha, and other Legends of the 
Wigwams of the Red American Indians; Old 
Norse Fairy Tales, by Stephens and Cavallius; 
and a new edition of the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s Fairy Legends of Ireland, which latter 
copyright these publishers have acquired for 
their series. A later volume, now at press, 
will be Oohlin Tales of Lancashire, collected by 
Mr. James Bowker. Numerous other volumes 
are in preparation. 

Mb. Mohgbedien, author of Free Trade and 
English Commerce and History of the Free Trade 
Movement in England, has in the press a new 
work, entitled Pleas for Protection Examined, 
which Messrs. Cassell, Patter, Galpin and Co. 
will publish for the Cobden Club. 

Messes. Bell are about to publish a small 
philosophical work by the Rev.E. P. Scrymgour, 
Lecturer on English Literature in King’s 
College, London, entitled The Doctrine of the 
Cross : a Contribution to the Theory of the 
Christian Life. The author’s object is to show 
that the modern scientific movement, with all 
that has l sen revealed by it, is simply a phase 
of the wider Illumination properly oalled 
Christian. 

"Messes. Clowes will shortly publish a work 
by Mr. Serjeant Fulling, entitled The Order of 
the Coif, which will embrace the history of the 
old order of Judges and Seijeants-at-Law, and 
also a very wide range of cognate matter. 
The book will be illustrated with engravings 
and wood-cuts. 

Messes. Marcus Ward and Co. will shortly 
publish a novel by Monica, entitled Owlet Ash. 
A mistaken marriage, a separation, and a new 
departure, with its results, form the leading 
motive of the story. 

Among the contents of the February number 
of the Century will be an essay by Mr. Emerson 
on “ The Superlative; ” a long poem by Mr. 
Longfellow, entitled “Hermes Trisnweistus;” 
and an estimate of Bobertson, of Brighton, by 
the late Dean Stanley. Concerning this last 
paper, the story is told that it had to be sent 
back to England to be deciphered. It had been 
duly written out fair by the Dean’s amanuensis; 
but the Dean afterwards made so many correc¬ 
tions and marginal additions in his own hand¬ 
writing that no printer in America dared to 
attempt the “ copy,” which had to be referred 
again to the same amanuensis. 

The Browning Society will, we understand, 
as Boon as_ funds permit, ask Mr. Browning to 
let it facsimile or print the “Book” of The 
Ring and the Book— that is, the small folio 
collection of pleadings and MS. reports of the 
trial of Ghrido Franceschini, which Mr. Browning 
bought for a “ lira—just eightpence,” and whioh 
first suggested his famous poem to him . 

The New Shakspere Society has had a liberal 
offer made to it by one of its lady members. 
This is, that, as the society’s Old-Spelling 


edition of Shakspere by Mr. Fumivall and Mr. 
Stone comes out (the comedies are to be issued 
next year), the lady will compile a fresh Con¬ 
cordance to Shakspere’s works in the old spelling 
of the society’s edition; will give the numbers 
of the lines, as well as acts and scenes; will 
make the quotations one-third longer than Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s; will separate the different 
words spelt alike, as tears from the eye, and 
tears a letter, and also the senses of each word 
as in Schmidt’s Lexicon; will include, as that 
does, the poems as well as the plays ; will dis¬ 
tinguish the. probably spurious words and 
passages ; will add a few illustrative extracts, 
where needed, for every sense; and, lastly, 
will contribute £500 towards the printing of the 
work, the sooiety finding the rest. A Con¬ 
cordance on these lines has always been part of 
the society’s intended scheme of work, though 
it was not put forward in the first outline of 
the actual scheme. We oan now only hope that 
nothing will befal to prevent the society’s 
generous helper carrying her proposal into 
effect for the behoof of all Bhakpere students. 
Assuredly a new Shakspere Concordance in the 
spelling of his day is now wanted. 

We understand that a seoond edition of 
Bishop Mollvaine’s Memorials, by Canon Carus 
(noticed in another column of the Academy), 
is in the press, and will be published shortly, 
with some additional matter of great interest 
incorporated in it. 

A new work from the pen of Mr. William 
Andrews, of Hull, will appear at an early date, 
under the title of Cleanings of Lancashire Lore. 
In a few days Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. will issue The Book of Oddities, by the same 
author, which we have already announced. 

A heal novelty in magazine literature has 
this year been introduced in CassdVs Magazine 
under the title of “ The Family Parliament.” 
The discussions are exciting the liveliest in¬ 
terest ; and a new debate, we see, is to be opened 
in the Febiuary number on the question, “ Are 
Early Marriages Unthrifty P ” The debates are 
open to all readers of the magazine. 

On February 4, the Pictorial World will be 
permanently enlarged to twenty-four pages of 
illustrations and letterpress, together with a 
coloured Supplement every week. At the same 
time the prioe will be raised to sixpence. 

Some of the alterations which have recently 
been effected in the Patent Library have stirred 
the indignation of its frequenters. The library 
commenced in a very small way; but it received 
a large accession of books from the liberality 
of the late Mr. Bennet Woodcroft. By that 
means, and by the assistance of Government 
grants, it had become an excellent reference 
library; and students of the history of scientific 
progress appreciated it at its full value. In 
periodical literature, as the hand-list of its 
collections showed, it was especially strong; 
and it was consequently with great regret that 
those who were most interested in its progress 
heard that several journals previously to be 
found there had been removed. 

In the prospectus of the Central Young 
Men's Christian Association, we notice not only 
a long list of evening educational classes, but 
also a series of lectures to be delivered at 
Exeter Hall in the three ooming months by 
Prof. Jas. F. Hodgetts, the Bev. H. Sinclair 
Paterson, Dr. Andrew Clark, Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
and Mr. A. C. Banyard. 

The publication of M. Zola’s Nana in a 
Danish translation has been prohibited at 
Copenhagen, and criminal proceedings have 
been instituted against the translator. 

A Bull has been introduced in the Hungarian 
Parliament by the Minister of Juetioe, fixing 
the term of copyright, both literary and 


artistic, at thirty years. Translations of foreign 
works must be commenced within one year 
after their original publication, and must be 
finished within three years. 

Lovebs of Italian literature will be glad to 
learn, on the authority of La Cultura, that an 
approximately complete edition of htbinzoni’s 
correspondence is now in the press. It will 
comprise two volumes of over five hundred 
pages each, and will contain, in addition to the 
letters already in print, all those hitherto in- 
edited whioh Cav. Giovanni Sforza has been 
able to disoover in the course of six years of 
patient research. 

The popular Italian writer, Signor E. de 
Amiois, who has for more than a year been a 
Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
has recently received the Legion of Honour on 
the nomination of M. Gambetta. This decora¬ 
tion is supposed to be due to the persistence 
with which Signor de Amiois has always advo¬ 
cated what is known as “ the Latin alliance.” 

We learn from the Rassegna Settimanale 
that M. Sansoni has in preparation a new 
volume of his “Colezione di Opere inedite o rare,” 
which will oontain short popular poems of the 
fifteenth century, edited, with notes, by Prof, 
D’Anoona. 

Jean Cbousoutv, sub - librarian of the 
museum at Cracow, has discovered what is 
believed to be the earliest book printed in 
Hungarian. It is a Legend of St. Paul, dated 
1512. 

Fbof. Janitschek, of Prague, has ready for 

f iublication an elaborate work on L. B. Alberti 
oh. 1472), whom he regards as the most varied 
genius of the early Renaissance and the true 
precursor of Lionardo da Vinci. 

Fedob Beoh has published (Berlin: Weid- 
mann) a Catalogue of the MSS. and old printed 
books in the library of the Protestant ohapter 
of Zeitz, in Prussian Saxony. Hie MSS. 
number eighty-seven; but none is of older date 
than the Tatter part of the fourteenth oentury. 
Among them is a Catilina of Sallust, several of 
Cicero’s dialogues, and a De Consolations of 
Boethius with a Commentary. The books 
number 20,000; the oldest are dated 1472 ; 
and one of the chief rarities is a book printed 
by John of Cologne and Wendelin of Spires. 

T URGES iev’s Memoirs of a Sportsman has 
been translated into Finnish by £. S. Suoma- 
lain, who is also the translator into the same 
language of Pushkin’s Captain’s Daughter and 
Gogol’s Taras Bulba. 

M. Bezobbazov has published, under the 
title of Qosudarstvo i Obshchestvo (“ The Empire 
and Society”), a series of articles on local 
self-government in Russia whioh he has con¬ 
tributed during the past twenty-two years t5 
various journals and periodicals. 

The Russian papers state that Count P. A. 
Valuief is passing thimigh the press a romanoe, 
written in 1876, the title of which is Larin. 
It is understood that a German translation 
will be issued simultaneously with the Russian 
edition. 

Me. Paul O. D’Estebhazy, of New York, 
has just published a new volume of metrical 
renderings from the Magyar, under the title of 
Cams from Petofi and other Hungarian Poets, by 
W. N. Loew. The translations are prefaced by 
a short review of the poetical literature of 
Hungary. 

Hebe E. von Bauebnebld, the dramatist, 
of Vienna, has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, amid great popular rejoioing and con¬ 
gratulations from aotors and men of letters. 
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SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 

Dr. J. M. Ross, English master at the Edin¬ 
burgh High School and editor of the Globe 
Encyclopaedia, has for some time past been 
engaged upon a work of considerable import¬ 
ance for the early history of Scotland, which 
will probably be published in the spring by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. The 
author traces the growth of Scottish nationality 
out of Fietish, Cymrio, Gaelic, Anglian, and 
Norse elements, and seeks to explain the 
political causes which evolved out of such 
ethnical confusion one of the most intense 
forms of patriotism known to history. A large 
portion of the book will be devoted to a critical 
examination of the native literature, and 
especially of the Wallace and Bruce legends. 
Sketches will also be given of the social and 
industrial life of Scotland at different periods. 

Inspector Aitken, of St. Enooh Station, 
Glasgow, author of a volume of poetry, pub¬ 
lished some time ago, entitled Rhymct and 
Readings, will soon have ready for the press 
Lays of the Line. We have read several of the 
poems, and can say that they ought to be no 
lees favourably received than the previous 
volume. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on January 9, a paper was read 
from the Marquis of Bute on “ the regnal 
years of David II.” It has long been known 
to students of Scottish history that in the latter 
part of the reign of David II. his regnal years 
are dated incorrectly, being one year less than 
they ought to be. While compiling chrono¬ 
logical notes upon the history of Scotland, the 
Marquis had been led to investigate this ob¬ 
scure subjeet. From a comparison of several 
chartularies, he concludes that the year omitted 
is the twenty-fourth of the King’s reign—from 
June 1352 to June 1353; but no cause can be 
discovered for suoh an extraordinary omission. 

Some of the inhabitants of the little town of 
Auchtermuohfy, in Fife, have set the excellent 
example of printing, in pamphlet form, a trans¬ 
lation of the royal oharter granted by James 
VI., with other historical documents. Their 
object is to show that the estate then belonging 
to the town has been wrongfully diminished by 
the encroachments of neighbouring landowners. 

A gentleman, who for the present withholds 
his name, has given, to^the University of Edin¬ 
burgh a sum of money sufficient to endow five 
fellowships, of £100 each for three years in 
science and philosophy. In the year that has 
just closed, the total number of students at 
Edinburgh was 3,237, there having been a 
large and steady increase during the last four 
years. They are thus classified according to 
faculties:—Medicine, 1,638; arts, 1,047; law, 
458; divinity, 94. Of the total, 1,997 were of 
Scotch birth, 585 came from England, 202 from 
the colonies, 120 from India, 47 from Ireland, 
and 63 from foreign countries. Slightly more 
than one-half were above twenty-one years of 
age. 

The current number of Polybiblion has a note 
upon a Sootch oolony at St. Martin d’Auxigny, 
in Benry, of which no mention seems to be 
made in Burton’s The Scot Abroad. According 
to tradition, confirmed by charters, this colony 
is descended from the Scots who came over 
under John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, in 1424 
to support the cause of Charles Yil. against 
our own Henry V., others of whom founded 
the cele brate d Soots Guard. They received from 
Charles VII. a portion of the forest of Haute- 
Brune, in Berry, and are still known as 
“ ForStins.” They are said to have married 
only among themselves, and to preserve to this 
day certain national oharaoteriatios in their 
mode of life and transmission of property. Our 
French contemporary finds a Scottish origin in 


the following names of some of their hamlets:— 
les Jovys, less Oocus, les Sagnate, lea Clavier, 
&o. In confirmation of the tradition, several 
provincial Histories are quoted. 

We learn from the Scotsman that the old 
burial-ground at Eoclefeohan, in which Carlyle 
was interred, has recently been put in order 
by persons having rights of sepulture there. 
The boundary wall has been repaired, and 
walks have been laid out. But Carlyle’s grave 
is marked only by the remains of a few wreaths. 
Not even his initials are carved on the insig¬ 
nificant head-stone, though the stones on each 
side bear the initials of his mother and his 
brother. 

Another correspondent of the Scotsman 
draws attention to the neglected state of the 
old graveyard at Glenbervie, in Kincardineshire. 
Here are still to be seen, fallen down and half- 
embedded in the earth, the tombstones of several 
of the paternal ancestors of Burns. The great¬ 
grandfather of the poet, James Burness, died 
in 1745, at the age of eighty-seven; his great¬ 
grandmother lived to be ninety. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

It has long been known that 'M.] Alexandre 
Dumas had in preparation a complete edition of 
his plays. M. Claretie has written a letter to 
the Temps saying that this edition will not only 
be printed in the highest art, but will also 

C ess curious details and notes of importance. 

M. Dumas has resolved that the public 
shall not be admitted behind the scenes at any 
price. The edition will be limited to exactly 
ninety-nine copies, for presentation only to 
personal friends and to the actors and actresses 
who created the parts. 

M. Weckerlin, librarian at the Conservatoire 
de Musique, has just made a notable ac¬ 
quisition. This is a copy of the first edition of 
Mozart’s early sonatas, entitled “ Sonates pour 
le clavecin, qui peuvent se jouer avec l’aocom- 
pagnement, dddide h Madame Victoire de France, 
par J.-G.-W. Mozart de Saltzbourg, flgd de 
sept ans.” In other words, this is the dedica¬ 
tion oopy to “ Victoire de Franoe,” the daughter 
of Louis XV. It is superbly bound in red 
morocoo. 

The firm of Vieweg, Paris, announoe that 
they will shortly begin the publication of a 
" Bibliothdque frangaise du Moyen dge,” edited 
by MM. Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer, the two 
well-known professors in the College de France. 
The collection will consist of texts, with intro¬ 
ductions and glossaries, forming six volumes in 
all. The following are the texts chosen:— 
Vols. I. and II., Recueil de Motets frangais des 
XII‘ et XIII • Siicles, edited by M H. Lavoix; 
Vols. HI. and IV., Alexandre le Grand, bv M. 
Mever; Vols. V. and VI., lie Psautier de Metz, 
by M. Bonnardot. 

The forthcoming volume of M. Zola’s “ Les 
Rougon-Maoquart” will appear at the end of 
March. It will be entitled Pot-Bouille. 

The -Sooidtd polymathique of Morbihan has 
decided to plaoe an inscription over the door of 
the house in Sarzeau where Le Sage, the author 
of Gil Bias, was bom on May 8, 1668. 

A proposal by the Municipality of Paris, 
that one of the streets of the city shall be called 
after Littrd, has reoeived the approval of the 
prefect. 

An interesting discovery has been made in 
connexion with Bouohard, the friend of Peireso 
and of Holstein, all three men of letters in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, who have 

f 'ven occasion lately to much book-making in 
ranee. M. Eugdne Muntz, librarian at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has found in his own 
library a MS. account by Bouchard himself of 


his visit to Naples in 1632, giving a detailed 
account of the oustoms of the people, the lan¬ 
guage, the arts, the music, the antiquities, &o. 
It is described as one of the most interesting 
documents that exist relating to Italy in the 
seventeenth century. 

The Marquis de Turgot has presented to the 
Mus5e Carnavalet at Paris, whioh already pos¬ 
sesses an interesting collection of relios of the 
Revolution, a number of curious historical 
documents of that period. These include a 
series of warrants signed by Santerre. placards 
announcing the execution of Louis XVI., Re¬ 
publican calendars, pamphlets, broadsheets, and 
street songs. It is stated that the Marquis 
has announced his intention of presenting to 
the oity of Paris the whole of his well-known 
collection of curiosities. Among these is a 
chronological series of time-pieces, comprising 
several montres dicimales, or watches giving the 
division of the day into ten hours of 100 minutes 
of 100 seconds, whioh was attempted to be 
established by a decree of the Oonvention for 
carrying out in its completeness the deoimal 
system. 

The quarterly Bulletin of the “Sooidtd de 
Borda,” Dax, contains an interesting note on the 
“ sauvetats ” of Guyenne, and more particularly 
on those of Mimizan, in the Landes. These 
“sauvetats” are stone pyramids from 4 to 
5 metres high on a base of 2 mitres square, 
and are surmounted by a cross. They are 
usually four in number, and are placed at from 
750 to 850 mitres from the church or monastery, 
and at 400 to 500 mitres from each other. The 
site was determined by the distance to which 
a cross-bow or “ balista ” could shoot from the 
four angles of the churoh; where the bolt fell 
the “ aauvetat” was erected. The spaoe be¬ 
tween the "sauvetats” and the churoh or 
monastery was a sanctuary for all fugitives, 
defended by the heaviest penalties of eccle¬ 
siastical censure. In the same journal (p. 283) 
is the “ Prooes-verbal ” of admission of two 
Jewish deputies from the Portuguese colony of 
St-Esprit to the Assembly of the Tiers-dtat at 
Tartas, April 22, 1789. These Jews fled from 
Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and established themselves first around 
St-Jean-de-Luz, and subsequently at Bayonne, 
where their descendants still remain. Prof. 
J. Vinson, following MM. Balasque and Du- 
laurens, hasfor some years been collecting notes 
on this interesting oolony, and we hope he will 
soon give them to the world. 

We learn from Le Livre that a oopy of the 
Horae, printed by Simon Vostre towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, has been placed in the 
hands of Ourmer, of Paris, for the purpose of a 
facsimile. This copy is one of the three printed 
on vellum that are known to be in existence; 
but its chief value lies in the faot that its 
wood-cuts have furnished designs for the deoora¬ 
tion of art-books to the present day. 

M. Paul Mexjrice has written, and M. 
Oalmann Ldvy publishes, a drama in twelve 
tableaux founded on M. Viotor Hugo’s 
Quatrevingt-treize. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

"auf vl&okln des oesanoks.” 
Away 1 To the shore of the Ganges 1 
Come away ! on the pinions of song, 

To a bower in green leafage entangled 
Deep hid from the throng. 

There, love, Is a garden with flowers 
That bloom in the pale moonshine; 

The lotos -flowers dream of their sister; 
Ah ! let them not pine. 

There violets are whispering softly, 
Their eyes to the pale stars olimb; 
There roses are softly retelling 
- ' Sweet tales of old time. 
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Darts by—and pauses —and listens— 

The wary, mild-eyed, gazelle ; 

And the far-heard Ganges quiets 
The spirit as a spell. 

Ah ! there will we lie embowered 
’Neath the tall palm’s spreading crest; 
There, love, will be endless pleasure, 

And there will be rest. 

“MB BKRGSTXMME.” 

All sadly thro’ the wild ravine 
A warrior slowly drave 
" Ah ! now am 1 nearer my darling’s arms, 

Or nearer the silent grave! ” 

The mountain answer gave : 

"The silent grave!” 

And farther the warrior ridetb, 

And a sigh breaks from his breast: 

“ And mast I then enter the grave so soon ? 
Ah well, in the grave there is rest 1 ” 

And again—from the mountain's crest: 

“In the grave there is rest! ” 

The warrior’s brow is troubled; 

A tear on the bronzed cheek fell: 

“Is there no rest then in the world for me ? 
Then the rest of the grave will be well.” 

The Voioe from the mountain fell: 

“ The grave will be well! ” 

"du hast diamanten tod perlen.” 
You’ve diamonds, and pearls, and all treasure 
Wherefor men will delve and sweat; 

And yoor eyeB are the sweetest; and, darling, 
Is there anything yet ? 

On those sweet eyes unnumbered 
Are the deathless songs that I set 
To the tenderest music; and, darling, 

Is there anything yet T 

And with those sweet eyes you bound me 
In the toils of a bitter regret: 

You blasted my life, my darling- 
la there anything yet ? 

“DIB HOLDEN W'TOSCHK BLUHBN.” 

Hopes blossom in the springtime. 

And wither in the fall; 

Blossom, and wither, and blossom,— 

And death withers all. 

I know it, and love or laughter 
Yield naught but a vain unrest : 

My heart is shrewd and so witty — 

And it bleeds in my breast. 

“hbrz, mein hebz.” 

Heart, my Heart, yield not to sadness; 

Be submissive to thy fate ; 

And Sprlbg restoreth—only wait, 

All that Winter steals from gladness 

Think but how much there still is left thee; 
Think but how fair the world is still; 

Heart, my Heart, befal what will. 

Love can never be bereft thee. 

“MIT SCHWARZ BN SBGELN.” 

With brown sail spread my vessel flies 
Far over the troubled sea; 

Thou knowest I am siok at heart 
And still thou grievest me. 

Thy heart is faithless as the wind 
That ever will be free : 

With brown sail spread my ves sel fles 
Far over the troubled sea. 

“ ICH OROLLE NICHT.” 

I must endure—tho’ my sad heart should break. 
Oh love for ever lost! I must endure. 

And thou may'st shine in diamonds bedight— 
They shed no lustre o'er thy bosom's night. 

I’ve known it long. In dreams that troubled rest 
I saw night chambered in thy loveless breast; 

Saw serpents feeding in its inmost part, 

And saw, lost Love, how thou wert sick at heart. 

“WIE KANNST DD RtJHIG SCHLAVEN.” 

And a an you sleep so sweetly 
And know me living still; 

Nor dream that my pain may wake again 
And break my heart and will ? 


You know the anoient ballad— 

How once a dead min drave, 

At the darkest hour, to his lady’s bower, 
And dragged her to the grave ? 

Believe me, my child-angel. 

In slumber now afar, 

I’m living still, and am stronger yet,— 

Than any dead men are ! 

Ernest Radford. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Prof. Green leads off the present number of 
Mind with an elaborate discussion of the 
question: “ Can there be a Natural Soience of 
Man P ” This appears to be denied on the 
idealistic ground that “ the understanding 
makes nature,” and that consequently man, 
including human intelligence, cannot be re¬ 
garded as a product of nature. But the author 
hardly distinguishes sufficiently between the 
soientifio and the philosophic aspect of the prob¬ 
lem which the title of his essay embodies. An 
idealist may surely hold that the evolutionist’s 
“scienoeof man” qua science—that is to say, 
so far as it deals with human intelligence as a 
phenomenon which has a history in time—is 
perfectly legitimate. Curiously contrasting with 
this somewhat ponderous paper of the English 
Professor is a paper by an American Professor, 
Prof. Josiah Royoe, on “ Mind and Reality.” 
The writer seeks, in a very ingenious and 
lively way, to substitute for the current idea 
of unconscious “mind-stuff” the hypothesis 
of a universal consciousness which embraces all 
existence lying outside our individual minds— 
that is to say, all external realities or “ possi¬ 
bilities of experience.” This hypothesis is 
modestly put forward as one possible expres¬ 
sion, though not the only one, for our natural 
postulates about reality. The argument is 
ingenious; but it may be doubted whether the 
author has realised all the difficulties in the way 
of oonceiving either the universal conscious¬ 
ness itself—whioh is obviously wanting in the 
first condition of a consciousness, “unity"— 
or its relation to individual consciousnesses 
which somehow or other tend to approximate to 
it. But Prof. Royce's essay seems to be a kind of 
jeu d'aprit, whioh he would not wish us to take 
too seriously, on the ground given by him : 
“ Ontology is play; theory of knowledge alone 
is work.” This essay is followed by a short and 
thoroughly readable paper on ‘ ‘ The Localisa¬ 
tion of Fallacy,” by Mr. A. Sidgwick. The 
writer criticises very sensibly the usual way of 
dealing with fallacies in logical treatises, and 
offers some shrewd suggestions on an improved 
method of treating the subject. The number 
closes with a scholarly paper from the pen of 
Mr. N. W. Benn on “ The Relation of Greek 
Philosophy to Modern Thought.” The writer 
traces with considerable skill the influence 
of the Greek systems, more particularly 
those of Plato and Aristotle, on the forms 
whioh nasoent modern philosophy assumed. 
He succeeds, we think, in making out a very 
close connexion between Bacon's speculation 
and the Aristotelian system, and in demon¬ 
strating the influence of the Atomists, of Plato, 
and of Aristotle in different parts of Descartes’ 
philosophy. It may be added that the present 
number of Mind fully keeps up the reputation 
of the journal for the watchful noting of new 
researches and the competent criticism of new 
philosophic works. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for January con¬ 
tinues the publication of Russian State Papers 
which have somehow found their way into the 
hands of a contributor to that journal. A 
“ Memorandum relating to the trial of Wera 
Sassulitsoh” by Gen. Trepow throws great 
light on the relation between the Administration 
and justice in Russia, and shows the grievances 
of the Nihilists which led them to their desperate 


attempts against the late Czar. A story by 
Herr Wiohert, “ Der Schulmeister von Zabian ” 
is a sketch of the Reformation period in East 
Prussia in the early days of the first Duke 
Albert. Prof. Reinke contributes a careful 
paper on “ The Fundamental Problem of 
Physiology,” in which he discusses the chemical 
evidence which tends to establish a fundamental 
difference between the lowest living organisms 
and inorganic matter. Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett contributes a paper on “ Ireland ” whioh 
is admirably adapted to give to foreigners a 
lucid explanation of the existing crisis. A 
series of sketches “ Aus dem esthnischen 
Yolksleben ” call attention to the peculiarities 
of the Esthonians, a people to whom little 
attention has been paid in late years. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for January is 
mainly devoted to subjects connected with the 
philosophy of religion. A lively discussion has 
been going on for many years among the Dutoh 
Liberal divines; and Hugenholtz and Braining, 
Euenen and de Bussy, still represent different 
shades of thinking among the “ moderns,” Dr. 
Euenen representing an “ intelleotualistio ” ten¬ 
dency repudiated bv the “ethioal” seotion. 
English readers will be more interested by 
Hoekstra’p review of Hartmann the philosopher’s 
latest work, full of novel and ingenious views, 
on The Religious Consciousness of Humanity in 
its Progressive Develjpment. 


A LETTER OF “ GEORGE ELIOT." 

[We take from the New York Critic the 
following letter from “ George Eliot,” whioh 
seems to us in some respects the most charaoter- 
stic that has yet been published:—] 

“My dear Miss W.,—The signs of your sym¬ 
pathy sent to me across the wide water have 
touohed me with the more effect beoause you 
imply that you are young. I care supremely that 
my writing should be some help ana stimulus to 
those who have probably a long life before them. 

“ Mr. Lewes does not let me read criticisms on 
my writings. He always reads them himself, and 
gives me oooaaional quotations, when he thinks 
that they show a spirit and mode of appreciation 
whioh frill win my gratitude. He has carefully 
read through the articles which were aooompanied 
by your kind letter, and he has a high opinion of 
the feeling and discernment exhibited in them, 
dome oonoludlng passages whioh he read aloud to 
me are such as I register among the grounds of any 
encouragement in looking backward on what I 
have written, if not in looking forward to my 
future writing. 

“Thankyou, dear young friend, whom I shall 
probably never know otherwise than in this 
spiritual way. And certainly, apart from those 
relations in life whioh bring daily duties and 
opportunities of lovingness, the most satisfactory 
of all ties is this effective invisible intercourse 
of an elder mind with a younger. 

“That quotation in your letter from Haw¬ 
thorne’s book offers an excellent type both for 
men and women in the value it assigns to that 
order of work which is called subordinate, but 
becomes ennobling by being finely done. 

“ Yours, with Binoere obligation, 

“M. E Lewes. 

‘' By-the-way, Mr. Lewes tells me that you 
asoribe to me a hatred of blue eyes—whioh is 
amusing, since my own eyes are blue-gray. I am 
not in any sense one of the ' good haters ; ’ on the 
contrary, my weaknesses au verge towards an 
excessive toleranoe and a tendenoy to melt off the 
outlines of things. 

“ The Friory, 21 North Bank, Regent’s Park, 
“Jan. 16, ’73.” 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

im ftT.nT, B. Kant's Jugend u. die ersten Jahre seiner 
Pnvatdoowitur, im Umxisa dargeeteilt Konigeberg: 
Beyer. 2 M. 

Bux.bck, Print* da. Diaoouxa. Vol. IX. Berlin: Bell. 
12 It. 

fimci. X. B. 0. Denkm&ler der Daataohan Banaiaaanoe. 

1. Lfg. Berlin: Wumuth. 2d St. 

Itmei. V. da. Baiala da Critique iddaliata. Faria: Didier. 

3 fr. 50 t 

Lit. F. Ornamenta aUdalariaoher nationaler Haua- s. 
Kunatinduatria. IS. Lfg, Wien: Halm & Ooldmann. 
SOM. 

Foitalu, B. at H. BIaaldi. Bee Gravaura an XVIII' 
Utale. T, 2. Faria: Montand & Fatout. 30 fr. 
lanutti. B. Falaat-Aiebitaktur Ton Oberitalian and 
Tnekana Tom IS. bis 17. Jabrbnndert. Genua. 1. Lfg. 
Berlin : Warm nth. 28 M. 

Bou-ht, H. Die Goatha-Bildni>sa biograpfciaoh-kunat- 
gaashichtlieli dargaatallt. 2. Ltg. Wien : BraumiUlar. 

arm, C. Initialen der Banaiasanoe naoh Oonatruetionan von 
Albrecht Dlirar. Wien: k. k. Hof- u. Btaatsdruokerei. 
12 M. 

SracKBLaano. X, r. Otto Magnus ▼. SUckelberg. Schil- 
darung aainas Labans u. seiner Baiean in Italian u. 
Onachanland. Heidelberg: Winter. 9 M. 

HISTORY. 

Bannoa Asasa, D. Hlstoire dels Guerre du Faoiflque (1880- 
81). 2™ Partie. Faria: Baudoin. 

Da la Bausk DoFAaca, E. Histoire da Henri III., Boi da 
Franoe at da Pologna. Faria: Didier. 6 fr. 

Fabu, A. La Jeunesae da FIdahiar. Faria: Didier. 12 fr. 
Xxbbtbb, P. Arnold t. Wiad, Brabiichot T. Koln 11S1-S6. 
Berlin : Bngalhardt. 1 M. 

Toounnaun, J. J. r. Monuments Reformstionia Bel¬ 
gian*. Tom. I. Leiden: Brill. 7a. 6d. ' 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

JCabitx, A. Plantes Bomaniaa huouaqua oognitaa. III. 
Klnuaenburg: DemjSn. S M. 

LacAaaAOHB. A. Lea Tatouagea, Etude anthropologiqua at 
mddioo-Ugale. Paris: J. B. Baillibre. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

DtncKKir, F. Da Theoxeniis. Berlin: Weber. 2 M. 
DiaaKUTATioNBa philologioao Argentoratenaes ael setae. 

Vol. V. Straaaburg: Trdbnar. 6 M. 

Kkochmal, A. Seholien sum babjloniaohen Talmud. Wien: 
LSwy. 4 M. 

Lbskibk. A., u. K. Bkooxab. Lltauiaoha Volkaliedar u. 
Mdrchan aua dam preoasiaohen u. dam ruaaiaehon Litauan. 
Straaaburg: Trllbnar. 10 M. 

Bixuaxk. Etudes sut la Langua et la Grammaire da Tite- 
LiTO. Faria: Thorin. 9 fr. 

Bramcrm, E., u. E. Sinvaxa. Die althochdeutaohen 
Gloeaen. 2. Bd. Gloaaen au niehtbibl. Sohriftan. Baarb. 
▼. K. Stahunayer. Berlin : Weidmann. 20 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BASQUE SUFFIX -K. 

San Remo: Jan. 8, 1882. 

Prince Bonaparte tries to explain the suffix 
k aa being an ablative, and says:— 

"The only way to understand how the same word 
may represent Latin ‘ a me’ in the first ( nik tgiha, 
‘done by me’), and ‘ego’ in the second, phrase 
(mi egin dealt , 'I have done it’), consists in 
admitting that the saffix k is, in both instances, 
oapable of being rendered by the ablative.” 

(See Academy, December 17, 1881.) I think 
that this is not the only way, or the right 
way. First, it is not quite consistent to 
say that nik represents “ by me” in the first, 
and “ I ” in the second, instance. Nik is 
rendered “ by me ” for want of a better ex¬ 
pression ; and nik, in the second instance, is 
not “ I,” but I + k, which makes all the dif¬ 
ference. Further: “In fact, the strictly 
literal translation of nik egina is— ni, Latin 
* me ; ’ k, ‘a,’” &c. But nik is never “me,” 
and k is never “ a.” To translate nik by “ by 
me ” is only a rendering of it in order to adapt 
it to Latin or English syntax. These details 
being settled, let us examine the four principal 
points in Prince Bonaparte’s discussion. 

I may first remind the reader that, according 
to Prince Bonaparte’s theory, the auxiliary 
flexion, “ I have,” &c., daut, &c., is not an 
auxiliary flexion, but a demonstrative pronoun; 
and, according to my theory (exhaustively 
discussed and explained in my Grammar), it is 
an auxiliary flexion, like those of all other 
languages. 

1. I do not see, even from Prince Bonaparte’s 
point of view, what we gain by rendering the 


two sentences by the ablative. Nik egina is 
not to be translated otherwise than by “ done 
by me; ” but nik egin daut becomes, on the 
contrary, ungrammatical—“ I have done it by 
me,” for this would be the literal translation. 

I believe that this is not the right explanation. 
k is the suffix of action, and there does not 
appear to be more difficulty in accepting k as 
such than there is in accepting "s” as the 
suffix of plural, either in English or in French. 
The Basque language has no declension, no 
cases, and never distinguishes formally between 
nominative and accusative. When action is to 
be expressed, independent of case, the Basque 
language suffixes k— iudifferent, of course, if 
this way of expression suits other languages. 
Ni is the personal pronoun (always independent 
of case) “I,” here as a nominative; but, in the 
verbal flexion, narak ( n-era-k ), “ thou mayest 
me ” (see, call, &c.), n is the accusative “ me,” 
and ni 4. k is I ” represented as acting. It is 
not neoessary to point out that, in nik egin 
daut, nik is superfluous; the t of daut is the 
constant representation of “ I.” Let us suppose 
that k is the last remnant of an active par¬ 
ticiple, say “acting;” then nik egina is “I 
acting done it.” Why is “I acting” not as 

f ood as “by me”? What has the rule of 
iatin or English to do with the rule of Basque ? 
The English “by” wants an accusative with 
it, the German “bei” a dative; thus the 
German literal translation of “by me” would 
be “ by to me.” 

2. "Nik egin daut may be strictly rendered 
by Latin »», ‘ me ; ’ k, ‘ a; ’ egin, 1 factum; ’ 
dau, a variation of gau, * hoc ; ’ t, ‘ ego.’ ” Here 
the difficulty arises, from Prinoe Bonaparte’s 
theory, that the verbal flexion is a demon¬ 
strative pronoun. Egin daut, or, emphatically, 
nik egin daut, is “ I have done it; ” d-au-t, 
“ I-have-it, I hav’t.” 

3. If dau is, according to Prince Bonaparte, a 
demonstrative pronoun, it cannot be at the 
same time a verbal flexion; but, as Prince 
Bonaparte appears to admit this time the verbal 
flexion, there is no difficulty in translating 
egin daut or nik egin daut ; the emphatical 
expression corresponds to “ moi je l’ai fait.” 

4. “That it would be absurd to regard a 
Basque noun followed by k now as a nominative, 
now as an ablative.” If we considerthe difficulty, 
not from a Latin or French point of view, but 
from a Basque point of view, it soon disappears. 
As the Basques need not be oonoerned about 
what other languages have thought proper to 
adopt as their rules, we may conclude that there 
is nothing nonsensical in their way of ex¬ 
pressing themselves. The Basques speak thus 
according to their grammar. 

I may add the interesting fact that, along the 
Mediterranean, real confusion between nom¬ 
inative and accusative is the rule. No one here 
says, “Io non so” (“I do not know”), but 
everyone always says, “Me non so” (“Me 
do not know ”) ; and this error is not common 
only to uneducated people, but to educated 
people also, and stretches much farther inland 
than the sea-coast. It is not necessary to quote 
the French “ C’est moi.” W. van Eys. 


THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFEIO MISSAL. 

Lioooln'i Inn: Jan. 17,1882. 

Mr. Bradley will find an illustration of the 
office of hlaf-brytta, loaf-distributor or steward, 
in a list of the “ Customs of North Curry,” 
Somerset, published by Mr. F. H. Dickinson 
as an Appendix to the Index volume of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological Society in 1876. 
Mention is there made of a “ Berebrittus ; ” 
whether a distributor of “ bere,” barley, or 
“beor,” beer, does not clearly appear—prob¬ 
ably the latter. 

Mr. Bradley’s identification of the places 
mentioned on the eighth le»f of the Missal 


agree almost entirely, I find, with those I 
suggested when the entries were first printed 
( Transaction! of the Devon Association for 
1876, viii. 147). There is one exception, how¬ 
ever—Swuran tun. For this Mr. Bradley pro¬ 
poses Sourton. Here I differ, finding, as I sup¬ 
pose, Swurantun in the Domesday Svrintone 
—Exch. D., 103 (2)—or Surintona—Exon D., 
p. 112—which was too large and valuable 
a manor for Sourton. Surintone I take to be 
Werrington. Sourton is to be found, I think, 
in Siredone—fol. 118 (3); Exon, p. 453; see 
Devon Transactions for 1881 (xiii. 129). 

Borslea seems to re-appear in Boslie, Bosleia 
—fol. 105 (4); Exon, p. 265; and this is almost 
certainly Bowsleigh, in Bratton Clovelly parish. 
It would be interesting if any correspondent 
of the Academy, knowing the spot, can say 
whether appearance or tradition confirms the 
ancient importance of this place. 

Lamburnan is evidently Lamerton, the town 
on the Lamburn stream, as appears from the 
name Lamburn Bridge, just as Ashburton is 
the town on the Ashbura, Oakhampton is the 
town on the Oomund or Oakment, Torrington 
the town on the Toric or Torridge. All these 
derivations are demonstrable, Kemble’s sug¬ 
gestion as to the Teorringas (Saxons i. 474) 
being, for once, a mistake. 

Cyrioford, which, if it survives, is now prob¬ 
ably Ohurchford or Charford, seems to have 
disappeared alike from maps and records. 
Charford in South Brent seems too far off, and, 
moreover, belonged to the ohuroh of Buokfast. 

Tiwarhel is plainly Ty warn hayle, the 
“ house on the aaltmarsh, in Ferranzabuloe. 
It formed the subjeot of a grant by Eddgdr in 
960, as appears from the Exeter charters. 
Oliver (Mon., p. 183, col. 1 n), or Sir E. 
Smirke, speaks of “ the priory of ” Ty wamhaile. 
For the “priory” there seems no authority 
beyond the suggestion contained in the name, 
and the analogy to Ty war dreath, the “ house 
on the sands,” on the South coast. 

Braag is oonjectured by Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Bradley to be Breage, three miles west of 
Helstone. But this seems too distant. Nor 
does Breage, by that name, occur in Domesday. 
Breaca, the name of & local saint, would scarcely 
become contracted into Bring. I suggest that 
Brmg is no other than the Brige of Domesday 
—fol. 114 (4); Exon, p. 383—probably so called 
as being situate near the then lowest bridge 
over the Tamar. This not only belonged to 
Buald Adobed, but was his residenoe before he 
became a monk, whence the name Bridge- 
Buald, Bridgerule. Possibly he waB stationed 
here, with a view to his military experience, 
as a custodian of the bridge against restless 
Comishmen, his own not far-off relatives in 
blood and race. James B. Davidson. 


Oombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Jan. 14,1882. 

In the Academy of to-day Mr. Henry 
Bradley says: “ Clymes tun was probably 
near Stoke CTimsland.” I think “Clymes 
tun” may, perhaps, be traced in “Climson,” 
the name of a farm to be found in the Ordnance 
map, about half-a-mile east of Stoke Clims- 
land churoh. Daniel and Samuel Lysons, in 
Magna Brittania, vol. iii., “Cornwall,” 1814, 
p. 294, write, under “ Stoke Climeland,” as 
follows Aldren . . . , Climson, many years 
a seat of the Doidges, Burraton . . . , and 
Lower Hampt ... are now farms.” 

Again, Mr. Bradley says:—“Tiwarhel seems 
to be the Tiwarthel of Domesday. There was 
formerly a barony of Alwerton and Tiwarnale 
(or Tiwernel) in Cornwall; but I do not know 
whether this is the same place.” D. and S. 
Lysons (ibid., p. 261) write, under “Perran 
Zabuloe, ’ as follows:—“ The manor of Tywarn- 
haile, being a moiety of the ancient manor 
of that name, was granted, in 1337, to Edward 
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the Black Prince. . . 
occupied as a farm.” 
get the h of Ty warhel. 

As to Lamburnan, D. and S. Lysons (ibid., 
p. 260) mention Lamboum as one of “ the 
principal Tillages” in the parish of Perran 
Zabuloe; while on Lamboum is a paragraph 
beginning as follows:—“The manor of Lam¬ 
boum, held under Tywamhaile, belonged to 
the Lambouras as early as the reign of Henry 
III.” It seems to me possible, however, that 
Lamburnan is Lamerton, a parish which is, as 
the crow flies, about seven miles north-east 
of Stoke Climsland. 

J. HOSKTNS-ABEAHALX., 


In Mr. Henry Bradley’s letter under this head¬ 
ing, whioh appeared in the last number of the 
Academy, JEthehie was written by mistake for 
“ Birhsie.” 


“end” oe “and”? 

Berlin, 8W, Klnnbwnxutr/r: Jin. 14,1881. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
note upon the second edition of my Alt- wnd 
Mittelenglisches Uebungtbuch in the Academy 
of January 7 was written by a very dear 
friend of mine. But much as I am obliged to 
him for his kind words about my little book, I 
cannot help standing up in defence of end for & 
in the “ Moral Ode,” printed by me for the first 
time from fol. 64 of the Egerton MS. 613. 

I think my friend is quite right in saying 
that “and” written out in full occurs in the 
text , six times (if. 11. 1, 7, 10, 69, 71, 82), but 
“end” written out in full ooours still oftener: 
not five times as he says, but at least as many 
times again (c/. 11. 41, 143, 171, 209, 246, 261, 
264, 265, 269,289). As “ end,” therefore, occurs 
much oftener than “ and,” and is, besides, the 
more characteristic of the two forms, I oould 
not but expand & by end ; and I have accord¬ 
ingly done so to the last line of the version in 
question. When my friend says that the last 
half-page of my text has and eight times, he 
has overlooked the fact that all the lines in 
that half-page, as well as six lines in the pre¬ 
ceding one, are taken from a different version 
by wav of supplement (c •/. “ schluss aus E," 
p. 61, before L 371). 

If the frequent occurrence of end gives my 
text “ a very odd look ” in the eyes of people 
who expect to find in Early-English works the 
same spelling that they learnt at school, this 
oannot be helped. The form “ end ” in itself is 
no more irregular than, e.g., “ then ” or “when; ” 
and it boasts of pretty old age, being found in 
the oldest version of Caedmon's Hymn, which, 
by-the-way, my friend is mistaken in oalling 
“Bede’s ‘Caedmon’s Hymn,'” for Bede gave 
only a Latin translation, not the English 
original. J. Zupitza. 


THE EARLIEST FRENCH VERSION OF OUARINl’8 
“PASTOR FIDO.” 

T.ylor Institution, Oxford: Jan. 11, 1882. 

M. P. Deschamps and G. Brunet, in their 
valuable Supplement to Oh. Brunet’s Manuel 
du Libraire (published in 1878), have made the 
following entry:—“ Guarini: Le Berger fiddle, 
pastorale, de l’italien, Paris, P. Mettayer, 
1598 ; ” adding, in a foot-note, “ Suivant toutes 
les probability, ce sfirait la.premiere traduction 
franfaise de ce poeme cdl&bre.” Permit me a 
few words in the Academy to correct this error, 
and to point out a still earlier French version 
recently acquired by the Curators of the Tay¬ 
lor Institution at Oxford for their library. It 
bears the title : “ Le Berger Fidelle, pastorale, 
de l’ltalien du seigneur Baptiste Guarini, 
Paris, ohez F. Mettayer, dmxcy.” (sic, instead 
of mdxov. = 1595). 

I may add that the Curators of the above 
library, with due regard to the considerable 


collection bequeathed to the university by 
Robert Finch, and deposited in the Taylor 
Institution, have now brought together, as 
a speciality, not less than 126 different editions 
and versions in various languages of this cele¬ 
brated pastoral. H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MoniT.Ju, 33,4 p.m. RoytlAiUtio: “Arab VorigM to 
India in th« Ninth Cent H x.Dby Mr. E. Thotnu; 
“ Reoent Archaeological DueoTerlee In Phrygia,” by Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Are then Coalfields 
under London ? ” by Prof. J. W. Judd. 

8 p.m. Koyel Academy: “ The Composition of 
Pictures luring a Decorative Character," by Mr. E. 
ArmiUge. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Aristotle's Logic and Mete- 
physic,” by Mr. "W. A. Casson. 

Tdbsdat, Jen. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses,” II., by Prof. J. G. MeKendrick. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Natal in its Relation to 
South Africa,” by Mr. J. R. Saunders. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: “The Analysis of Petable 
Water, with 8peoial Reference to the Determination of 
Previous Sewage Contamination,” by Mr. C. W. Folkard. 

8 p.m. Spelling Reform: “ Varieties of Pronuncia¬ 
tion,” by Mr. Tito PagliardinL 

Wednesday, Jan. 25, 8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Zetetieal: “The Gradual Triumph of Law 
over Brute Force,” by Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. 

8 p m. Geologiotl: ‘‘Fossil Fish-Remains from the 
Armagh Limestone, from the Collection of the Bari of 
Enniskillen,” by Mr. J. W. Davis; “An Extinct Ohe- 
lonian Reptile [Notochelys cortata ) from Australia,” by 
Prof. Owen; “The Upper Beds of the Fifeshire Coal- 
Measuies,” by the late B. W. Binney and Mr. J. W. 
Xirkby. 

Thursday, Jan. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Corals,” IL, 
by Prof. H. N. Moseley. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Flute,” by Mr. 
John Radoliff. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Composition of His¬ 
torical and Incident Picture*,” by Mr. B. Armttage. 

8 p m. Society of Arts. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 27, 8 p.m. Browning: “Why I like Mr. 
Browning,” by Miss Mary A. L*wis; “Notes on tho 
Genius of Mr. Browning,” by Mr. James Thomson. 

8 p.m. Quekett: “ 8and,” by Mr. J. G. Waller. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Museum and 
Libraries of Alexandria,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

Saturday, Jan. 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Louis van 
Beethoven,” by Prof. Pauer. 

3 p.m. Physioal: “The Fluid Density of Metals,” 
by Prof. W. Chandler Roberta and Mr. T. Wrighteon; 
“ The Apparatus for Calculating Efficiency,” by Mr. 0. 
Vernon Boys; “ A New Electrio Meter,” by Mr. O. Vernon 
Boys. 


8CIENCE. 

Life, Letters, and Journals of Sir Charles 

Lyell, Bart. Edited by his Sister-in-law, 

Mrs. Lyell. In 2 vols. With Portraits. 

(John Murray.) 

Modern geology owes to no one a heavier 
debt than to Sir Charles Lyell. Other 
geologists may have surpassed him in the 
extent of their stratigraphical work, in the 
minuteness of their study of rocks, in the 
accuracy of their knowledge of organic 
remains. But Lyell towers high above all 
the geologists of his generation by virtue of 
that wide knowledge of nature which enabled 
him to solve, on rational grounds, so many 
of the great problems of the earth’s history. 
His range of view was far wider than that 
of others who, like Humboldt, had been 
much greater travellers. Even his love of 
conchology failed to fetter him. In his firm 
grasp of those fundamental principles whiQh 
must guide the geologist in his researches, 
Lyell stood supreme ; and, in applying these 
principles to the interpretation of geological 
phenomena, he set to work with a rigour of 
logic almost unknown to his fellow-workers. 
Indeed, if we set aside Mr. Darwin and the 
late Mr. Poulett Scrope, we shall probably 
leave him, on this point, without a peer in 
the ranks of contemporary geologists. 

Whatever tends to reveal the intellectual 
development of such a man must needs prove 
absorbingly interesting to the student of 


Tywamhaile barton is 
In “ Tywamhaile ” we 


geological history. If the two handsome 
volumes which have just been published do 
not offer, on all points, so oomplete a revela¬ 
tion as we oould desire, they yet give ui a 
fuller and fairer presentment of the man than 
we could have expected from anything short 
of an actual autobiography. Let ns acknow¬ 
ledge at once that the biographer has done her 
work with rare delicacy of touch. Mrs. Lyell 
has takeD care that the editor shall not over¬ 
shadow the subject of the memoir, and has 
modestly screened herself as much as possible 
from the reader’s view. In short, the 
volumes may he described, in geological 
phraseology, as a conglomerate made up of 
Sir Charles’s letters and of fragments of his 
journal, bound together by only so much 
editorial cement as is absolutely necessary to 
give cohesion to the mass. In mode of treat¬ 
ment, the book reminds us not a little of 
Mrs. Browne’s affectionate biography of her 
brother, Prof. Beete Jukes; while in form 
the volumes recal Prof. Geikie’s admirable 
Life of Sir Roderick Murchison. 

To what extent was Lyell indebted to 
previous writers for that system of geological 
philosophy with which his name is associated ? 
Upon this vexed question a good deal of light 
is shed from the pages of these memorials. 
Every impartial observer recognises the 
potency of those natural agents whioh are 
busily dealing with the earth at the present 
day; the only question is whether such 
agents, unaided by any greater powers of the 
past, are competent to effect all that the 
geologist seeks to explain. Lyell held that, 
given sufficient time for their operation, they 
unquestionably were equal to the work. Yet 
he did not deny the possibility of an increased 
intensity in the former operations of Nature. 
Only he hesitated to summon any Titanic 
forces to his aid until he had exhausted ali 
the resources which Nature employs at the 
present time. The sensational school of 
geology which he opposed had done its best 
to minimise the importance of the “aotual” 
order of Nature ; it turned from the teachings 
of to-day, and let loose its imagination upon 
the past; it required that, at the close of each 
geological period, the curtain should fall, and 
then at its rising discover an entirely new 
order of things. Lyell did more than any 
other man to purge geology of these crude 
conceptions; and he may assuredly be par¬ 
doned if, in his efforts to place the science 
upon a rational basis, he was occasionally 
tempted to become rather too staunch a 
stickler for the absolute uniformity of the 
course of Nature. His general moderation, 
however, is evident in the following passage 
from a letter to Whewell:— 

“The former intensity of the same or other 
terrestrial foroes may be true ; I never denied 
its possibility; but it is conjectural. I com¬ 
plained that, in attempting to explain geological 
phenomena, the bias has always been on the 
wrong side ; there has always been a disposition 
to reason a priori on the extraordinary violenoe 
and suddenness of changes both in the in- 
organio crust of the earth and in organic types, 
instead of attempting strenuously to frame 
theories in accordance with the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of Nature.” 

According, then, to Lyell, the course of 
Nature has been practically uniform through¬ 
out geological time, and if our earth has ever 
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been the theatre of colossal forces it must 
hare been at so remote a period as scarcely to 
come within a measureable distance of the 
earliest record of the rocks. This was the 
essential teaching of his famous book. The 
Principle* of Geology. Now it has often 
been pointed out, and was indeed acknow¬ 
ledged by Lyell, that Hutton, in his Theory 
of the Earth, enunciated similar views. It is, 
therefore, with some curiosity that we turn to 
a letter addressed by Lyell to Fitton, in 
which he explains his relation to Hutton, and 
attempts to appraise his predecessor’s work. 

“I found it difficult to read and remember 
Hntton, and though I tried, I doubt whether I 
erer fairly read more than half his writings, 
and skimmed the rest. Considering at how late 
a period as oompared to Steno, Hook, Leibnitz, 
and Moro he came into the field, and consequently 
how much greater were his opportunities, I 
think his knowledge and his original views were 
confined to too small a range of the vast science 
of geology to entitle him to suoh marked and 
almost exclusive pre-eminence as you contend 
for in his behalf. ... I have a letter of Basil 
Hall's in which, after speaking of points in 
which Hutton approached nearer to my doc¬ 
trines than his father, Sir James Hall, he com¬ 
ments on the manner in whioh my very title- 
page did homage to the Huttonians, and com¬ 
plimented me for thus disavowing all preten¬ 
sions to be the originator of the theory of the 
adequacy of modem oauses.” 

Coming now to the direct question of the 
originality of the matter in the Principle s, 
we receive unexpected aid from a letter 
written by Lyell to his friend Scrope, who 
was about to review the first volume of the 
book on its appearance in 1830. The review 
duly appesrad in the Quarterly, and Scrope 
received from Murray an honorarium of £100. 
Here are some extracts from the letter:— 

“Von Hoff has assisted me most, and you 
should compliment him for the German plodding 
perseveranoe with which he filled two volumes 
with facts like tables of statistics; but he helped 
me not to any soientific views of causes, nor to 
my arrangement. The division into aqueous 
and igneous oauses is mine, no great matter, 
and obvious enough. . . . My division into 
destroying and reproductive effeots of rivers, 
tides, currents, Ac., is, as far as I know, new— 
my theory of estuaries being formed is con¬ 
trary to Bakewell and many others, who think 
Bngland is growing bigger. In regard to 
deltas, many mots are from Yon Hoff, but the 
greater part not. All the theory of the arrange¬ 
ment of strata in deltas and stratification, Ac., 
is new, as far as I know, and the importance of 
spring deposits. . . . That all my theory of 
temperature will hold I am not so sanguine as 
to dream. It is new, bran new. Give Hum¬ 
boldt due credit for his beautiful essay on iso¬ 
thermal lines ; the geologioal application of it 
is mine, and the ooinoidenoe of time ’twixt 
geographical and zoological changes is mine, 
right or wrong. . . . My labour has been 
greater than you would suppose, as I have really 
had so little guidanoe.” 

These extracts, which we have been tempted 
to insert for the purpose of vindicating 
Lyell’s claim to originality, have oocupied so 
much space as to shut out any remarks 
which we might desire to make on Lyell’s 
other scientific work. One of his greatest 
contributions to geology was unquestionably 
his classification of the Tertiary strata ; but 
for this, and for other interesting matter, 
the reader must turn tp (he original volumes. 


There he will find a large collection of letters 
affording in many places delightful reading, 
not only on scientific matters, but on a 
variety of social topics. The letters are 
written in a pleasant style, and, though rarely, 
if ever, brilliant, are never dull. A few of 
the letters we should like to have had sup¬ 
pressed, especially those in which the amiable 
and gentle Lyell, by a process easily under¬ 
stood, poses as the apologist for slavery. 

Those who had not the advantage of know¬ 
ing Sir Charles will gain an excellent notion 
of the man from these memorials. The 
touch of the biographer is not often to be 
discerned; but his portrait, limned by his 
own hand, stands out upon the canvas clear 
and sharp. A man of singularly sound judg¬ 
ment, accustomed to sift evidence on scientific 
questions, and to hold the scales of justice 
with no trembling hand—an earnest struggler 
after truth, manfully doing battle against 
scientific error not less than against popular 
prejudice—a man of unswerving purpose, 
devoting his days to the furtherance of his 
favourite science—an enthusiast, yet not a 
recluse—a teacher whom the younger 
generation of geologists looked up to as their 
undisputed master, yet himself a simple 
learner to the very close of life—such a man 
was Sir Charles Lyell. F. W. Rudleb. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

During the present year we may hope to have 
one of the remaining mysteries of the unknown 

f art of Eastern Equatorial Africa revealed by 
iuropean research. From native report only 
we know that a considerable distance to the 
north of Mount Kenia, in the country of the 
Rendile Gallas, there is a great lake called 
Sambura, whioh has yet to be seen and described. 
Mr. J. M. Sohuver, we believe, intends to visit 
it; and, if he has been able to adhere to his 
plans, he has by this time Btarted from Fadasi 
on the journey whioh will take him through the 
unexplored region in which it is situated. Dr. 
Stecker, too, who has lately done such excellent 
work in Abyssinia, also hopes to see this 
mysterious lake on his way to.the coast. 

Lieut. Holm, of the Danish Navy, who was 
engaged during the summer of 1880 on pre¬ 
liminary investigations in Southern Greenland, 
has lately returned to Copenhagen after prose-' 
outing more extensive researches during the 
past summer. The expedition under his com¬ 
mand was sent out for purposes of geographical 
and geological exploration, and their attention 
was mainly directed to the south coast of Green¬ 
land and the large islands lying off it. They 
have, however, also explored the whole of the 
country as far north as the latitude of the 
Teasermiut Fjord on the west coast, and bring 
back some curious information regarding the 
nature of the ioy wastes which they traversed. 
They have also determined with great accuracy 
the precise position of Cape Farewell. 

The Russian scientific expedition to the 
estuary of the River Obi has been very 
actively engaged during the past season, and 
Col. Moieseieff reports that a number of posi¬ 
tions have been determined astronomically. 
As one result of their labours, he says that 
the eastern coast-line of the gulf is found to 
be plaoed from 20 to 25 kilometres too far 
to the east on our maps. It is not yet 
known whether a similar remark applies to the 
west coast; but, if it does, the Yamal peninsula 
will become exceedingly narrow. 

Since the news was first reoeived of the 
arrival of the Jeannette's boats at the mouth of 


the Lena, there has been muoh speculation as 
to what discoveries she had made, and whether 
she had succeeded in reaohing a very high 
latitude Binoe she was last seen in September 
1879. In Ameriea great hopes have been 
formed of the gains to scienoe stored up by 
the expedition during the twenty-one months 
previous to the vessel being crushed in June 
last. We fear, however, that all these hopes 
are doomed to disappointment, and that we 
have little to learn but a tale of terrible suffer¬ 
ing, for the Jeannette was caught in the ice on 
October 1, 1879, and there remained till she 
was crushed. The latest telegrams from 
Irkutsk, we regret to say, give no news of 
Lieut De Long’s boat. 

The Italian Geographical Sooiety have 
awarded a gold medal to Lieut A. M. Massari 
for his journey across Africa from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf of Guinea. Prinoe Giovanni Bor- 

f hesi, who is styled the Meoaenas of the expe- 
ition, has been elected an honorary member 
for his servioes in connexion with it; and a gold 
medal has also been dedicated to the memory of 
the late Dr. Matteuoci, the leader of the party. 

Sionob Piaggia, the Italian traveller, is now 
at Khartum, and is stated to be preparing for 
an expedition into the Galla country. 

At a recent sectional meeting of the Russian 
Geographical Society, M. Potanin communicated 
some details of his journey last summer among 
the Votiaks, who inhabit the southern districts 
of the government of Yiatka. Unlike the 
Toheremisses, who believe in numerous deities, 
the Votiaks have only one god, their conception 
of whom resembles that of the Christian Trinity. 
Their name for this being is Inmar-Koldyshin; 
and legends of his descent on earth, and ap¬ 
pearance to men, are current among them 
similar to those whioh are found among the 
tribes of the Oauoasus and Mongolia. M. 
Potanin also gave an account of a Votiak 
festival whioh he witnessed, and at whioh 
sacrifices were offered. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It the so-called “Lower Old Red Sandstone” of 
Ireland really Silurian ?—A valuable contribu¬ 
tion to this vexed question has just been made 
by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, in a Report to the 
Royal Irish Academy on the geology of the 
Fintona and Curlew mountain districts. Over- 
lying the Pomeroy series, which he regards as 
of Cambro-Silurian (Lower Silurian) age, is a 
large series of red, purple, and greenish sand¬ 
stones, shales, and conglomerates, which have 
hitherto been regarded as Lower Old Red Sand¬ 
stone. They are, probably, the equivalents of the 
Dingle or Glengariff grits in the South-west 
of Ireland. All these are now assigned by Mr. 
Kinahan to the Silurian formation. Mr. Bailey, 
who supplements the Report by some useful pa¬ 
laeontological remarks, has found characteristic 
Llandovery fossils, suoh as Pentameru* oblongus, 
in beds in Co. Mayo, previously described 
as Old Red Sandstone. It is notable that the 
so-called “ Lower Old Red ” of Ireland is rich 
in eurites, or ‘ 1 basio felstones,” with their asso¬ 
ciated tuffs. Mr. Kinahan has elsewhere given 
his reasons for refusing to apply the phrase 
“ Old Red Sandstone ” to any series of rooks in 
Ireland, holding, with Dr. Haughton, that the 
Old Red is but a " phantom formation.” 

M. Dunod, the well-known scientific pub¬ 
lisher of Paris, has just issued the first part of 
a new Encyclopaedia of Chemistry, edited by 
M. Fremy, of the Institute. This part consists 
of two volumes, and contains ten chapters, 
each dealing with some of the general principles 
of chemistry, and signed by the writer. The 
price of the two volumes is 50 frs. The 
second part, whioh is already well advanced, 
will treat of tl*e metalloids. 
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Messrs. Germer-Baelli ere have published 
an authorised translation by M. G. Lamy of 
Prof. Huxley’s treatise on Physiography, and 
a second edition, entirely recast, of M. Bibot’s 
L'HMditi psychologique. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The English Dialect Society will immediately 
issue to its members the three following 
volumes, which complete its publications for 
1880—the ninth year of the life of this useful 
society :—(1) “ Five Original Glossaries ”—the 
Isle of Wight, by the late Major H.Smith andMr. 
C. Boach Smith ; Oxfordshire, by Mrs. Parker; 
Cumberland, by Mr. W. Dickinson; North 
Lincolnshire, by Mr. E. Sutton; Radnorshire, 
by the Bev. W. E. T. Morgan : (2) “ George 
Eliot’s Use of Dialect,” by Mr. W. J£. A. Axon; 
and (3) William Turner’s The Names of Herbes 
(1548), edited, with introduction, index, and 
scientific identifications, by Mr. James Britten. 
The two first publications for 1882, both of 
which axe far advanced at press, will be (1) the 
third and concluding part of Messrs. Britten 
and Holland's Dictionary of English Plant 
Names ; and (2) the second and concluding part 
of Messrs. Nodal and Milner's Glossary of the 
Lancashire Dialect. 

The following is a brief reoord of the work 
accomplished by the Erenoh schools at Athens 
and at Borne during the past year:—At Athens, 
M. Hauvetto-Besnault has written a monograph 
on the Arohons, with special reference to their 
position in the middle of the fifteenth oentury, 
when they were already giving place to the 
elected stratogi; M. Salomon Reinach, who is 
still engaged upon excavating the anoient 
cemeteries at Myrina and Cyme, has prepared 
a paper, with numerous illustrations, upon the 
pottery of Asia Minor; M. Bilco has written 
upon the Public Games in Greece; M. Olero 
upon Embassies among the Greeks; and M. 
Barilleau upon the sources of Ancient Greek 
Law and upon Marriage Settlements among the 
Greeks. At Rome, M. de la Blanohere has 
written five chapters of a monograph on Terra- 
cina; M. Lacour-Gayet several chapters of 
what is intended to be a history of Antoninus 
Pius; M. Albert Martin has collated a MS. 
of Athenaeus, and written upon the scholiasts 
of Aristophanes; M. Thomas has compiled 
two “ excellent ” memoirs—upon Francesco da 
Barberini, in connexion with the history of 
Provensal literature, and upon the Entrie de 
Spagne, a Franco-Italian chanson de geste ; M. 
Julllan has presented a “ careful ” study of 
the Domestici and the Protectores, or the 
Imperial bodyguard from the third to the 
fifth centurv; M. Faucon, who is ocoupied with 
copying and analysing the registers of Boniface 
VIII., has written upon a curious episode con¬ 
necting this Pope with the history of Verdun; 
M. Vigneaux has written upon the Praefectus 
Urbis from his judicial aspect. 

The projeot for establishing an American 
sohool at Athens, first started by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America, is being actively 
taken up by some of the principal colleges. It 
is proposed to found fellowships, as a reward 
for distinguished proficienoy in classical studies, 
to be tenable at Athens for a period of not less 
than two years. The director of the school 
would be a Professor of Greek from one of the 
affiliated colleges. Meanwhile, what are Oxford 
and Cambridge doing, or thinking of doing P 

The death is announced of M. Charles Graux, 
a young French soholar from whom muoh was 
expected in Greek philology. He had visited 
the Escurial and other libraries for the purpose 
of collating Greek MSS.; and only last autumn 
he enjoyed special facilities for pursuing his 
researches in the Vatican. It is feared that 


he brought back with him from Italy the seeds 
of the disease from which he died. It had been 
his chief ambition to publish a revised text of 
Plutarch. 

Under the title of “Germanischer Bttoher- 
schatz,” J. C. B. Mohr, university publisher 
at Freiburg-i-B. and Tubingen, is issuing a 
useful series of little volumes illustrating the 
early history of the Teutonic peoples. Five 
have.already appeared— Tacitus de origine et situ 
Oermanorum ; Einhard’s Life of Karl the 
Great ; the first part of Beowulf, edited from the 
Cottonian MS. in the British Museum, by Dr. 
A. Holder; Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch ,. edited by 
by Dr. Paul Piper; and Jordanis’ De origine 
actibusque Getarum, also by Dr. Holder. 
Nithard, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
Saxo Grammatious are to follow. The general 
editor of the series is Dr. Holder. 

A French translation is announced, by 
0. P. T., of Tiele’s Vergelijkende geschiedenis der 
Egyptische en Mesopotamieche godsdiensten (Am¬ 
sterdam, 1869-72). The work has been revised, 
and in part rewritten, and oannot fail to advance 
the study of the subject among French-reading 
students. The first book, relating to the re¬ 
ligion of Egypt, is also to appear in an English 
translation (Triibner); but why the first book 
only P 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Naw Shakspire Society.— (Friday, Jan. IS.) 

V. J. Fornivaix, Bsq., Director, in the Chair. — 
The first paper read was on " Suicides in Shak- 
spere,” by the Rev. J. Kirkman. He contended 
that the important thing was not the mere act, bnt 
the intention, the mental oonfliot. All who pon¬ 
dered on "To he or not to be,” all who had in 
them Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” were potential 
snioides. Hamlet thought a thousand suioidea, but 
committed none ; he was the Regius Professor of 
the Emotions of Suloide. In women, emotion 
becomes unoontrollable; in men, it goes out in 
reasoning. Of the fourteen snioides in Shakspere— 
seven men and seven women—only two were British 
women; there was not one British man. " Why 
should I play the Roman fool?” said Macbeth. 
The motives to the crime were insanity (1) from 
love, as in Ophelia (whose suloide seemed to be the 
one act of her own judgment); (2) from remorse, 
as in Lady Macbeth, Enobarbus, too. ; shame, as in 
Luoreoe; love and despair, as in Romeo and 
Juliet; abhorrence of life, as in Timon; nothing 
else to do, as in Othello; the evading of public 
shame, as in Cleopatra; the high Roman notion of 
not being taken captive, as in Brutus, Titlnlus, do.; 
the escape from woe, as in Gloater. Shakspere 
did not appear to oondemn suioide in any of his 
characters. He made Hamlet and Imogen talk of 
the " canon ’gainst self-slaughter; ” but there was 
no direot canon against it in Scripture, unless it was 
inoluded in the Sixth Commandment. The main 
thing he oared for was the two voioes always in the 
soul.—The second paper was by Mrs. J. H. Tucker, 
of Clifton, on Constanoe, insisting on her mother¬ 
hood as the key of her character, the centre of her 
life, in which her individuality was almost ab¬ 
sorbed.—The third paper was by Mr. C. H. Herford, 
on Sbakspere’s character, contending that it was 
shown by his plays, which were part of his life and 
self, and which, in their gradual progress and 
ohanges, showed the development of the character 
of their writer. In religion, while fair to Ro¬ 
manists, he was oertainly no Papist; and. while 
assuredly a Protestant, he could plead for Jew, be 
just to heathen, and yet expose Puritanio hypocrisy. 
In politics, if he was severe on the Roman mob, he 
was no less bard on the Roman Patrioians; and in 
his day, as the English poor had not the intelligence 
and education they have now, it was impossible for 
him to treat them with the respect that is willingly 
yielded to them now. 
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FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Bartolozzi and his Works. By Andrew Tuer. 
(Field and Tuer.) A couple of imposing 
volumes, produced with all the taste of the 
printer’s art, and admirably bound in vellum, 
come to us concerning this agreeable engraver, 
for whose works there has lately been a somewhat 
ridiculous rage. We are a little disappointed 
with the book. Bartolozzi, as an engraver, was 
a olever copyist; a clever interpreter, if we 
will. Had ne been engaged in the copying or 
interpretation of any large proportion of noble 
work, honour might fitly be paid to him, at 
least after it had been seen that honour had 
been paid to the masters whom he reproduced. 
But Bartolozzi, though himself no bad designer, 
was largely engaged in the reproduction of very 
second-rate artists, nor did ne bring to bear 
upon that reproduction any great power or 
flexibility; adroit he undoubtedly could be. 
The fanoy subjects of his which are most 
popular cannot lastingly satisfy anybody who 
appreciates what is more than merely pretty in 
Art. To have seen one is to have seen almost 
all, as far as essentials are concerned—merit, of 
course, will differ; an absolute equality can 
hardly be maintained; but in the main what 
is noticeable is sameness, and not variety; a 
oertain weak-kneed grace is the characteristic 
of nearly all that are popular. In a word, 
these things are decorative;’ a few of them in 
ciroular or oval frames look well on a wall; 
but ill-advised would be the person who should 
set out to collect and carefully store them, as 
one may collect and store van Leydens, Marc 
Antonios, Rembrandts, Hogarths, Mdryons, 
or the line and mezzotint work after Turner. 
Bartolozzi, perhaps is most at home with the 
designs of Cipriani and Angelica Kaufrnann, 
which, with their own undeniable, but feeble 
and wearisomely repeated, type of grace, have 
not even the academic virtue of correctness 
along with their aoademio emptiness. The 
pseudo-Greek head, the long but fleshy figure, 
the arm laxly extended, the nerveless legs, 
with their superficial eleganoe, but with no 
firmness or precision of modelling—all this 
accosts us from the window of every second-rate 
print- shop nowadays, because it is a momentary 
fashion; and it is a poor business if it is to 
be considered substantive Art. Now Mr. Tuer 
appears to us, in his diligent enthusiasm, to 
be too little aware of the rank to which 
these things must before very long be rele¬ 
gated. The pleasure of collecting them has 
carried him too far. He neither offers us 
criticism upon them nor seems to think that 
critioism upon them is missing. In a work 
upon Bartolozzi—a head of an atelier, a clever 
and adroit craftsman—the fscile artist might 
conceivably have been put in his proper 
place. A monograph need not avoid com¬ 
parisons. But even if the writer preferred to 
confine himself to his immediate subject, in 
a narrow sense, he might profitably have made 
plainer the distinctions between the different 
orders of Bartolozzi’s work; for there are 
different orders, though it is but one that 
happens to be particularly popular. The book 
contains a fair share of information, no doubt 
laboriously sought for, and certainly pleasantly 
conveyed; but Mr. Tuer knows that, as far as 
biography is concerned, the time for writing 
Bartolozzi’s life—for getting the material for 
it—was half-a-oentury ago. That Mr. Tuer 
was not employed upon the task at that period 
is oertainly not his own fault; he is only to 
be sympathised with for having come into the 
world too late for the quite oomplete execution 
of the business he has proposed to himself; 
but, this being so, we would fain have found 
him more critical. Criticism was wanted. 
We would gladly have seen him distinguish 
between the effeot of Bartolozzi’s work w^en 
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it is done on a large scale and when it is 
done on a small. He might have told os 
that the “Tickets”—those graceful designs 
which tasteful conoert-givers issued to a for¬ 
tunate public—are to be prized in part because 
their scale is small, and the work in them on 
that account seemingly sharper out and more 
precise, a certain dainty finish here taking the 
place of the too habitual laxity, and the 
mechanism of the work being, therefore, less 
apparent. In part, too, they are to be valued, 
Mr. Tuer might haye told us, because in them 
are included a large proportion of the more 
beautiful designs. Why, some of these little 
things—the tickets for the Benefit of Mdme. 
Banti, for the Benefit of Giardini, for “ a 
Concert of Musick,” and the like—are really 
worth collecting and storing away. In good 
condition, they are rare and admirable. But 
Mr. Tuer’s information about them is of the 
most meagre kind; yet this is a matter as to 
which theatrical and musical records might, we 
should suppose, have been searched with the 
certainty that the search would be profitable. 
Too much Bpace is ocoupied by the reprinting 
of an ancient priced-oatalogue, which is only 
a curiosity, and no real guide nowadays, and 
by what is surely superfluous information 
regarding the auotion-rooms of Christie and 
Manson and of Sotheby, and still more super¬ 
fluous information about the history and past 
and present eminence of various dealers and 
traders. This is permissible gossip ; but a book 
is hardly the place for it. Here, however, we 
have almost done with such comment as is not 
generally favourable. When we come to the 
portions of the book which deal with technical 
matters, what we find has clearer raison d'etre, 
and is indeed well done. The chapter on 
“ Engraving,” in stipple, in particular is full 
of knowledge, and of knowledge lucidly con¬ 
veyed. The illustrative plate is as much to the 
purpose as is the writing. The Catalogue 
proper is not a catalogue raisonni, but generally 
a mere list; we admit that nad it been a 
catalogue raisonni we might have thought 
much of the labour wasted—it would have 
had to chronicle so large a proportion of same 
and idle things. Mr. Tuer has done well 
in drawing attention to the designs for Fan 
mounts. His illustrations are, with hardly an 
exception, welcome; and they are exquisitely 
printed. The "St. Giles’s Beauty” and the 
“St. James’s Beauty” are really in wonderful 
preservation; and the “Cupid and Psyche” 
and “Love and Fortune,” reproduced by Mr. 
Cook on a small scale from the originals, are 
amazingly delicate and fortunate examples of 
later engraving. We implied, to begin with, 
that the printer’s part in the book nas been 
performed to perfection. The writer’s has been 
performed with good-will. 

Black and White Sketches. By Members of the 
Glasgow Art Club. With Descriptive Letter¬ 
press by Robert Walker. (Glasgow : Gillespie 
Bros.) The Glasgow Art Club is an associa¬ 
tion of Scottish painters which was started in 
1867 for mutual enoouragement and oulture. 
At first its schemes and proceedings were on 
the most modest scale, but as years went on the 
undertaking prospered; the Club is now .in 
possession of commodious premises in Glasgow, 
and since 1875 its members have made their 
appeal to the public by annual exhibitions. 
Of late the artists of the West have had their 
attention very specially directed, by the excel¬ 
lent Black and White Exhibitions of the 
Glasgow Institute, to the works in light and 
shade of the masters of the French and Dutch 
schools; and, in emulation of Continental 
efforts, the Glasgow Art Club now issues a 
volume of lithographic studies of landscape and 
figure subjects. It is inevitable that the book 
should provoke comparison with similar works 
by foreign draughtsmen; and it is no less certain 


that one cannot disguise the fact of the distinct 
superiority of the latter equally in technical 
dexterity and in qualities of thought and senti¬ 
ment. We must, however, remember that for 
many years the Dutch and especially the 
French painters have found a public ready to 
welcome and to purchase their etchings, char¬ 
coal sketches, and other works in chiaroscuro ; 
while, until quite reoently, there has existed 
no market for this class of art in Sootland, where 
drawing dealing with form and with light and 
shade has been pursued almost exclusively for 
private study, and in preparation for works in 
colour. To the present volume each of the 
members of the Club has contributed a sketch. 
It is not always, and in every sense, true that 
“the whole is greater than its part;” and 
certainly the book would have gained had a 
more fastidious taste presided over the selec¬ 
tion of its contents, and winnowed away 
some of the inferior work whioh now en¬ 
cumbers it. Certainly so bald and puerile 
a sketch as the female profile entitled 
“ Wandering Thoughts ” called for no labour 
of the lithographio printer for its dissemination, 
but might well have been suffered to remain in 
the uniqueness of its original drawing. Among 
the more interesting subjects of the volume is 
the “ Village Washing Stream, Normandy,” by 
Mr. D. Murray, A.B.S.A.— a quaint glimpse of 
timbered gables, seen beyond running water, 
and through a vista of high walls overhung by 
those grotesquely contorted boughs of fruit 
trees which appear so often, and so effectively, 
in the paintings of this artist. The shadows in 
the foreground stream fail somewhat in their 
hardness and want of transparency. In his 
“ Return from the Pic-Nio,” Mr. J. Miller deals 
with a vigorous effect of driving rain-cloud, and 
gives much breadth and quietude in the space 
of distant Bky. Mr. E. A. Walton contributes 
“ A Pastoral,” strongly reminiscent of Con¬ 
tinental work, and effective—though wanting in 
refinement and subtlety—in its sharply con¬ 
trasting light and shade. Mr. A. K. Brown is 
simple and direct in method in “ Our Village; ” 
Mr. J. Henderson has a placid seascape with 
shipping, seen beneath a misty sunrise; and 
Mr. P. Buchanan, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. E. 8. 
Calvert show work of varying skill. One of 
the best of the figure-subjects is Mr. T. 
M‘Ewan’s “ Kind Granny,” excellent in the ex¬ 
pression of its well-oonditioned aged face, but 
marred by the olumsy drawing of hands and 
wrists. Mr. D. Fulton gives a graceful study 
of a young haymaker, and Mr. R. C. Crawford 
depiots the charms of a pretty orange-girl. The 
pleasantly discursive letterpress of the volume is 
from the pen of Mr. R. Walker, the vigorous 
secretary of the Glasgow Institute. 

The Life and Works of Robert Hewetson, Bog 
Painter and Poet. By H. B. Hewetson. (Sonneu- 
sohein.) This is an infinitely touohing book; the 
story of an exceptionally pure and gentle nature, 
richly endowed with artistio gifts and far- 
reaching aspirations, which were weighted by a 
soberness of feeling far beyond his years. Be¬ 
fore he was eighteen the ardent spirit left a 
world which would soon have profited by his 
work had he been spared. Mr. Hewetson writes 
a slender thread of narrative in excellent taste, 
and strings on it his artist-brother’s letters, 
poems, and fairy tales. The reader insensibly 
sympathises with his sorrow for the rare soul 
entrusted to our earth for so short a time. We 
imagine that this is the highest praise to bestow 
upon the biography. The main interest of the 
book rests in the phototypes of the youthful 
artist's drawings. There is no hesitation of 
touch, no faulty sentiment, in these first-fruits 
of genius. Founded on a careful study of the 
early masters, they are the outpourings of a 
fresh, enthusiastic youth, instinct with beauty 
and true sentiment. The same perception of 
ideal beauty and grace whioh is seen m Blake 


characterises Robert Hewetson’s drawings ; and 
even the sombre tones of a phototype cannot 
veil the purity of colours, matching those of 
Fra Angelioo, in which we are assured that so 
virgin a soul was wont to paint. Born in 1863, 
the boy-artist only lived until last year. 
“ .One of the Frightened Disciples,” as the Lord 
approached the ship walking on the water, is an 
exquisite study of expression, marvellous for a 
painter of Hewetson’s tender years. An 
“ Adoration ” is grouped most felicitously ; 
while the face of the Madonna (a portrait of the 
artist’s mother), which has been enlarged for 
this work, is full of ideal devotion and love. 
As the artist studied in Edinburgh, the sketches 
show the development of his powers. That of 
“ Mrs. Landmann ” (p. 39) is characteristic and 
eminently graoeful. Almost his last drawing 
was a ohalk study of the Barberini Faun, 
whioh obtained the Queen’s Prize last year. 
The massiveness and yet the delicacy of the 
drawing are very striking. The thoughts of 
the poet are better than their expression, but 
they were evidently the spontaneous overflow 
of feelings irresistibly drawn to painting as 
the master-passion, and have received no polish. 
The fairy tales are simple, and yet set in a 
splendour of diction which again bespeaks the 
colourist. One or two of R. Hewetson’s letters 
show how accurately he had conceived the 
province of true art. The oorreotness of his 
perceptions is evident in the manner in whioh 
he contrasts the meretricious paintings of Dord 
with the masterpieces of sacred art in the 
twelfth and thirteenth oenturies. And another 
letter shows that he had embraced art with his 
whole soul, and rightly deemed that this is the 
only temper consistent with the true worshipper. 
We close this deeply interesting record with a 
oonviction that English art suffered a serious 
loss in the same bereavement whioh pluuged 
into sorrow the relatives of Robert Hewetson. 

Saints and their Symbols: a Companion in 
the Ohurohes and Picture Galleries of Europe. 
By S. A. G. (Sampson Low.) Very compact 
and entertaining, and quite as full and accurate 
as could be expeoted. 

We have received from Messrs. J. 8. Virtue 
and Co. the bound volume of The Art Journal 
(New Series) for 1881. As we have notioed the 
numbers of whioh it consists from time to time 
on the occasion of their appearanoe, we need 
only state that this handsome volume contains 
no less than thirty-seven plates, besides innu¬ 
merable wood-outs in the text and head- and 
tail-pieces. We are glad to notice that the 
plates are very fairly divided between engrav¬ 
ings, etchings, and facsimile reproductions, and 
that due honour is always assigned to the 
engraver. 

Petits Musles de Hollands et grands Peintres 
ignoris, etc. Par C. Charles Casati. (Didier.) 
This pamphlet, though containing what are 
little more than notes and memoranda of 
different exhibitions, is valuable for the care 
taken by the author to reoord the inscriptions 
and dates found upon the various works of 
interest whioh he mentions. Among the 
“peintres ignores” he alludes specially to 
Ravensteyn and Vermeer or van der Meer, of 
Delft, Jan de Bray (pupil of Frank Hals), 
Cornells, of Haarlem, and Marten van Heems- 
kerok. It is not surprising that the works 
of most of these men should he compara¬ 
tively little known out of Holland, as it is only 
at Haarlem that Jan de Bray and at The 
Hague (and other places in Holland) that 
Ravensteyn can be properly studied; and their 
principal works have never been engraved. 
Last winter’s exhibition at the Royal Academy 
revealed the presence of two fine Vermeers in 
this country; and now that his style, with its 
strong touch and peculiar harmonies of blue 
and amber and green, is becoming more 
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generally known, it may be hoped that some 
more discoveries of the same kind will be made. 
It is much to be desired that some etcher of 
first-rate sympathy should do for Bavensteyn 
what Unger has done for Frank Hals, and in¬ 
clude among his works that magnificent pic¬ 
ture at Haarlem—“ The Officers of the Archers 
of St. Adrian”—which is now erroneously 
ascribed to van der Heist. 

M. S. Lahpknt has sent us a little pamphlet, 
printed in French (Christiania: Thronsen), 
about the well-known picture at Dresden whioh 
was once absurdly attributed to Lionardo da 
Vinci, and is now generally described as the 
portrait of Hubert Morett, jeweller to Henry 
VIIL, by Holbein. M. Larpent, however, has 
here expended not a little ingenuity in seeking 
to prove that the portrait is really that of 
Charles Solier, comte de Morette, a somewhat 
notable personage of his time, of Piedmontese 
origin, and one of the French hostages in 
England in 1518. His arguments, we may add, 
are drawn rather from historical documents 
than from the methods of technical art oriticism; 
but they deserve to be considered. 


NOTES ON SOME OF TEE OLD MASTERS 
AT BURLINOTON BOUSE. 

Among the numerous and excellent works tbis 
year to be admired with so much oonvenienoe 
at Burlington House, not a few will be regarded 
by art students as filling up blank pages in 
the history of painting. Some of these have 
already been announced and welcomed as 
unexpected revelations. Others, however, 
require further investigation. 

In accordance with the well-founded preroga¬ 
tives of the lenders, the piotures are entered 
in the catalogue with such names of artists as 
they are pleased to suggest; but for many 
reasons these suggestions cannot be expected 
to be always judicious. Collecting works by 
Old Masters is a very old fashion, but the 
predilection for special masters will always 
undergo changes. Catalogues of past oenturies 
enumerate hundreds of masterpieces by Giulio 
Bom an o. These pictures are not lost, but 
most of the attributions have been altered with 
the increasing dislike of his style. Within the 
last few years paintings with the name of 
Botticelli seem to have become more oommon 
in London than in Florence, his native town, 
which is yet reputed to possess most of his 
genuine works. There has scarcely been any 
exhibition for some time without some 
pictures attributed to him. This year there 
are two, hung close together: “ Atalanta’s 
Bace” (195), lent by Mr. J. 8. Budgett; 
and “ Virgin with Child and St. John,” lent by 
Mr. James Young (196). Leaving apart the 
question whether the subject in the first- 
named picture is really Atalanta’s race, we 
cannot refrain from saying that, in looking 
at the picture, nothing in the world would 
have brought to our mind the name of the 
greatest dramatio composer among the quatro- 
centists except the label on the frame. The 
*'Tondo” (196) appears to us to be one of 
the finest works of Baffaelino del Garbo. 
The fact that Baffaelino's master, Filippino 
Lippi, was a soholar of Botticelli may there¬ 
fore be regarded as a plausible excuse for the 
apparent mistake in assigning the pioture to 
Botticelli. Another equally important and 
characteristic work of Baffaelino was ex¬ 
hibited three years ago, in the same room, 
under the name of Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

One of the finest Florentine piotures in 
Gallery IV., “A Virgin and Ohild with St. 
John” (203), lent by Mr. B. Fox, has, to its 
lasting misfortune, been placarded, probably by 
some speculative picture-dealer, with the forged 
signature “ ga‘ francia bononiae f.a.d.mci" 
[sic].” The catalogue makes an attempt to cheok 


this imposture in substituting an “ Unknown” 
in the place of the signature. This pioture is 
in an excellent state of preservation, and we 
have, therefore, not the least difficulty for the 
study of its peculiarities in drawing and colour¬ 
ing, by which the individual style of its real 
author can easily be recognised. The grand 
line, for instance, which indicates the folding of 
the mantle near the lap of the Virgin is 
peculiar to Fra Bartolomeo’s composition, but 
the painting is evidently not hie own. After 
examining closely the details, we have come to 
the conclusion that its author is Fra Bartolomeo’s 
friend, Mariotto Albertinelli, by whom there is 
a well-known picture in the Louvre, signed and 
dated 1506. There is probably no third pioture 
out of Italy so well entitled to be classed as a 
standard work of this master as Mr. Fox’s 
pseudo-Francia. 

The sohool of Ferrara is represented by an 
early work of Garofalo’s (202), lent by Lord 
Fenrhyn, “A Holy Family,” painted in a tender 
grayish harmony of colour, betraying thereby 
the early manner of the artist A similar 
specimen of this somewhat rare class of pictures 
is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
The composition in Lord Penrhyn’s picture 
seems to have been a favourite one of the artist. 
It recurs, with little variation, in a large 
picture of the Dresden Gallery and elsewhere. 
Another picture belonging to the same school 
has been lent by Mr. F. B. Leyland (188). It 
represents the Virgin and St. Joseph in adora¬ 
tion, and is ascribed to Lorenzo Costa, the 
master of Francesoo Francis. The only plausible 
reason whioh we can imagine in support of this 
attribution is the circumstance that Costa’s 
name is better known than that of one of his 
fellow-countrymen, Francesco Bianchi, who 
appears to us to be the real author of this 
picture. Bianchi’s works are rare, and every 
new one coming to light deserves to be specially 
noticed. Notwithstanding their morose and 
languid character, they have a claim to con¬ 
sideration, even above their real merits, on 
account of the very old tradition that young 
Correggio was a pupil of Bianohi. No doubt 
the style of the picture before us seems far from 
giving support to this tradition; but we must 
not forget that Correggio was only sixteen years 
old when Bianchi died in 1510, at the age of 
seventy-three; and, if we compare the pioture 
in question with others by the same master, it 
becomes evident that this one is to be placed 
among his earlier productions. As a proof of 
our assertion that Bianchi and not Costa was 
the real author of the pioture, it will suffice to 
draw attention to the peculiar shape of the 
hands, with long thin fingers, the swollen eye¬ 
lids, and the style of the landscape, never to be 
met with among the numerous piotures by 
Costa. See, for instance, the large altar-piece 
in the National Gallery, which is signed and 
dated 1505. A comparison with another picture 
in the s i me gallery, also bearing the name of 
Costa on its label (895), would not be so much 
to the point, because in this instance the author¬ 
ship of the Florentine Pier di Cosimo seems to 
be indisputable (see Frizzoni, Oaleria Naz., pp. 
13, 14, and Dulwich Gallery Catalogue, p. 41). 
We only refer to it here because this very 
picture is well adapted to guide us when inves¬ 
tigating the authorship of a highly interesting 
altar-piece in Gallery III. asoribed to Bidolfo 
Ghirlandajo (150), lent 'by Mr. Budgett, 
There is, we think, a very close resemblance 
in the two pictures with regard to the 
modelling of the faces and the brownish tone 
of the landscape, which are characteristic 
features of the style of this master, who in¬ 
fluenced so many of the best-known Florentine 
painters. 

In the “ Flora” (139), lent by Mrs. Morrison, 
the style of Bernardino Luini is so obvious, 
especially in the drawing of the hands—perhaps 


the only part of the painting whioh is left free 
from restoration—that it is almost superfluous 
to say that this replica of one of the best-known 
pictures by Luini is not the work of Lionardo 
da Vinci. But it is, perhaps, worth while to 
mention that panel pictures by Luini, which 
are rather scarce in other Northern countries, 
are frequently to be met with in private collec¬ 
tions in England, where, as a rule, they are 
ascribed to Lionardo da Vinci. 

A place of honour has very justly been given 
in the same principal room to another picture of 
Mrs. Morrison’s splendid collection, “ A Holy 
Family ” (162), which bears the name of Bubens. 
This composition is, if we are not mistaken, 
identical with one of Bubens’ masterpieces in a 
Continental gallery. The pioture before us 
would, therefore, be only a replica. On a dose 
examination, it cannot be denied that the execu¬ 
tion is somewhat timid— e.g., in the modelling of 
the head of St. Joseph, whioh has nothing of the 
energetic freedom of Bubens’ brush. Again, in 
the modelling of the nude infant Christ and the 
little angel, we miss those oold gray-blueish 
tones by whioh Bubens always counterbalanced 
the warm light in substitution of the deep and 
dark shadows employed brother artists. The 
colouring of the draperies is very brilliant, but 
less graduated in the tones than Bubens used to 
paint. There are, on the other hand, some 
palpable characteristics which lead to the 
condusion that this is an early work of van 
Dyck’s, when a pupil of Bubens. In proof of 
this we may refer to the tender and rosy tones 
of the flesh parts, and the smooth rendering of 
the landscape. The somewhat irregular outline 
of the faces of the infants, with their very short 
noses and excessive jaw-bones, are faults only 
to be met with in early work of van Dyck. 
The modelling of the Virgin’s elegant hand has 
still something of Bubens style, and is not yet 
of the ever-recurring shape which van Dyck 
adopted in all his later works. But the mas¬ 
siveness and nervousness of the hands, as 
Bubens used to form them, has here evidently 
undergone a sensible alteration, already adapted 
to the tendendes of van Dyck’s ait. The 
picture has, from this point of view, a special 
historical value, as early works of van Dyck are 
scarce in this oountry. There is a portrait of 
a gentleman in the National Gallery (52), 
well known as a favourite subject for copying 
students, which is oommonly considered as 
being an early work of van Dyck; but we 
would not propose to compare it with Mrs. 
Morrison’s picture in confirmation of our theory, 
as, to our regret, we are unable to reoognise the 
hand of van Dyck in this beautiful work. In 
judging from the above-mentioned character¬ 
istics of individual styles, we cannot refrain 
from confessing our heterodox belief that this 
is a genuine production of Bubens—probably 
contemporary with “Le Christ & la Paille, 
and, therefore, painted about the year 1617. 
This opinion, however, does not stand alone. 
When, some years ago, we communicated our 
suggestion to the late compiler of the National 
Gallery Catalogue—to whom the disoovery is 
due that the man here represented is Cornelius 
van der Geest—he told us that he had already 
come independently to the same condusion. 
There are a few other piotures by Buboes, and 
by van Dyck in this oountry which indicate 
that there existed more intimacy between the 
two than has hitherto been elucidated by the 
study of written records. It may be worth 
while to allude here to the origin of the first 
famous picture of van Dyck, the “ St. Martin 
on Horseback,” in the ohurch of Saventhem. 
The painting itself is, perhaps, less known than 
the romantic story by which Campo Weyerman 
has explained its origin. The compilers of the 
Catalogue of the Antwerp Museum have already 
suggested that this picture may, perhaps, only 
be a free copy from a composition by Bubens, 
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of which they knew an engraving. Bat we 
thuk that this problem can conclusively be 
solved only by a reference to two pictures pre¬ 
served in this oountry—van Dyck’s original 
sketch for the picture at Saventhem, a small 
panel-piece, now at Dorchester House; and 
Bubens’ representation of the same subject— 
a composition of eight figures (one more than 
in van Dyck’s sketch) larger than life-size—in 
one of the saloons of Windsor Castle. Van 
Dyck apparently borrowed from Bubens the 
general arrangement of the composition and 
the attitude of the saint, who is in the act of 
dividing his cloak. In Bubens’ picture the 
saint’s countenance is, perhaps, less imposing; 
and there is less submissive reverenoe in the 
movements of the beggars. Tet no one who has 
had an opportunity of comparing the two pic¬ 
tures will doubt that the merit of van Dyck's 
dramatic composition is chiefly due to a derived 
inspiration. However, the general tone and 
the harmony of colours are in both pictures quite 
independent; and this might lead to the con¬ 
clusion that van Dyok sketched the St. Martin 
only from memory. 

The portrait of a lady by Bembrandt (63) 
cannot well be Bembrandt’s daughter, as the 
picture is called in Mrs. Morrison’s collection. 
This picture, which we have not found men¬ 
tioned either in Smith or in Vosmaer, is signed, 
hut not dated. It appears to us to have been 
painted about the year 1654. The person repre¬ 
sented must have been more than twenty years 
of age, and, therefore, none of Bembrandt’s 
children can here be taken into account. With 
regard to the style, there are, perhaps, no pic¬ 
tures of his that come so close to it as the cele¬ 
brated female portrait in the Salon carre of the 
Louvre, and still more the yenre-pioture (64) in 
the National Gallery, dated 1664. Notwith¬ 
standing the great difference between the gay 
look of tho woman in the last-named picture 
and the melancholy expression of the portrait 
at Burlington House, we venture to suggest 
that in both piotures the model is the same. 
This would imply that there really existed some 
intimacy between the artist and the unknown 
lady ; but the subject of the yenre-picture does 
not allow us to dwell further upon the nature 
of this connexion. 

J.-P. Bichter. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
SCHOOL. 

Tax memorial given below has been sent to us 
for publication. It has already received a 
number of important signatures, among them 
the following:—Sir Charles Anderson, Barb; 
F. Burton (Keeper of the National Gallery); 
Matthew Holbeache Bloxam, M.A., F.S.A.; Sir 
Henry Cole, K.O.B. ; Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.; 
the Bev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A.; Edwin Fresh- 
field, Y.-P. Soc. Ant.; the Bev. William Green- 
well, F.B.S., F.S.A.; J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A. ; H. S. Milman (Director Soo. Ant.); 
William Morris, M.A. ; Octavius Morgan, 
F.B.8., F.S.A. ; John Henry Parker, C.B., 
F.S.A.; F. 0. Penrose, M.A.; Edward Peacock, 
F.S.A.; J. L. Pearson, B.A., F.S.A.; and the 
Bev. Canon Yenables. 

Westminster Abbey, with all its monastic 
buildings, is so exceptional a monument of real 
national importance that it would be most 
lamentable for a part of it to be sacrificed to the 
interests of any school, however flourishing. In 
this case it would be doubly to be deplored, as 
there is little doubt that, sooner or later, West¬ 
minster School must remove into the country, 
if it is to be a successful boarding-school; while, 
if it is to be a day-sohool, its encroachments 
upon the Abbey buildings will have been need¬ 
less. 


“ Memorial to the Bight How. W. E. Glad- 
stows, M.P., First Lord or the Treasury, 
&c., Ao. 

“ Sheweth — 

“ I. That your memorialists are deeply interested 
in the preservation of Westminster Abbey and its 
ancient preoincts, which they look upon as em¬ 
phatically a National Monument: 

“II. That Westminster School, by virtue of a 
clause hurriedly and incautiously introduced into 
the Publio Schools Act, has recently come into poa- 
seesion of a portion of the Abbey buildings which 
inoludes monuments of art and history dating from 
the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries : 

•' HI. That the school oan make no use of this 
property without destroying these valuable and 
interesting remains : 

“IV. That sooh destruction of public property 
will not be compensated by any increase in the use¬ 
fulness of Westminster Sohool, because it has dis¬ 
regarded the suggestions of reform made by the 
Boyal Commission of 1864, viz., that if it is to re¬ 
main at Westminster it should beoome a day-sohool 
only, or if it still continues to be a boarding-sohool 
should remove into some locality more obviously 
suitable to the health and morals of the soholars— 
suggestions, the acceptance of which is acknow¬ 
ledged on all sides to be necessary to the revival of 
the school : 

“ Y. That it is mueh to be deplored, therefore, 
that encroachments should be made on a National 
Monument of snch importance and of soch great 
ednoational value to the country, by a body which, 
since it resists reasonable reform, must be con¬ 
sidered as moribund: 

' * YI, Your memorialists therefore believe that the 
interests of the pnblio demand that enquiry should 
be made into the circumstances under whioh West¬ 
minster School has come into po ssession of an im¬ 
portant part of the precinotsof Westminster Abbey, 
and humbly pray that a Boyal Commission may be 
issued to eonsider and report upon the whole ques¬ 
tion of this encroachment upon Westminster 
Abbey.’’ 


OBITUARY. 

Giovanni Dupr£, the greatest of modern 
Tuscan sculptors, died at Florence, on the 10th 
of this month, in his sixty-fifth year. He was 
bom at Siena of humble parentage, and at an 
early age manifested a talent for art. His 
training, like that of most of the great artists of 
Italy, commenced with the study of ornament; 
and at the beginning of his career he was a 
wood-carver. The first important works which 
he executed in wood were a statue of Santa 
Filomena and a crucifix. The genius of Duprd 
subsequently found its expression in his mar¬ 
vellous statue of the dead Abel. Hitherto the 
taste in sculpture of his countrymen was entirely 
bound up m imitations of the antique, pre¬ 
serving few traces of real greatness; affectation 
was often substituted for simplicity, purity, and 
dignity. In bis “Abel,” Duprd opened up a 
new path to sculpture by a faithful imitation 
of nature in its most perfect form. The realism 
of his statue so startled the adherents of for¬ 
mality that they insisted that it was a cast 
from nature. The writer of these lines re¬ 
members the exhibition of this beautiful work, 
and hoped that the knell was then rung of the 
frigid inanities of the purists. They were not, 
however, so easily killed; but at the present 
time they have few representatives. Giovanni 
Duprd gave the impulse to a better and truer 
view of art. He combined, with his close study 
of nature, a thorough comprehension of form 
and detail as these must be represented in 
marble or bronze. He never forgot the dignity 
of sculpture. If we cannot sympathise with all 
his designs, we must feel that, in this accom¬ 
plished artist and worthy citizen, Italy has lost 
one of those great sculptors who carry on the 
best traditions of an art in which she generally 
excels 


During the past week the French Institut 
has lost two of its most distinguished members 
—M. Charles Blanc, of the Acaddmie des beaux- 
arts; and M. de Longpdrier, of the Acaddmie 
des inscriptions et belles lettres. Of the former, 
it is sufficient to say that he was the founder of 
intelligent art oriticism in France, for whioh he 
had qualified himself by learning panting, 
under Delaroche, and also engraving. M. de 
Longpdrier enjoyed a scaroely inferior reputa¬ 
tion in the world of archaeology. Since 1838 
he had been Keeper of the Egyptian department 
at the Louvre; but his interests were wide 
enough to inolude Greek vases and Persian 
numismatics. 

Of Sir Daniel Maonee, P.B.S.A., who died 
on January 17, we hope to have a notion next 
week. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

At a general assembly of the Boyal Academy 
held on the evening of January 18, Mr. Henry 
Woods, painter, and Mr. G. F. Bodley, architect, 
were elected associates. 

With a view to promote art in Wales, a pro¬ 
posal is on foot to found a “ Cambrian Academy 
of Arts,” which shall have its home at Llan¬ 
dudno, the accepted art oentre of the Princi¬ 
pality. It is suggested that an annual exhibition 
should be held in the summer months of works 
in oil and water-colour, chalk-drawings, 
sculpture, &o., by artists who either reside in 
Wales or have studied there. 

Early this month the Corporation of Leeds 

urchased from Mr. John Holmes, of Bound- 

ay, the well-known Yorkshire antiquary, his 
valuable collections of prehistoric antiquities and 
British and foreign pottery—the result of forty 
years’ diligent research—with the intention of 
making it the cuoleus of a public collection for 
a museum in the town of Leeds. 

We hear that Mr. Ernest Badford, whose 
letter on-the “Andrea del Sarto” of Mr. 
Browning we reoently quoted, and whose trans¬ 
lations of Heine we give in another oolumn, 
has joined the literary staff of the Artiet. 

Mb. W. G. Patterson, of Edinburgh, has 
sent us an etching, by Mr. C. Lawrie, after the 
portrait of Burns, drawn in red chalk by his 
friend Archibald Skirving. This portrait, whioh 
is a very interesting one, is now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. George Bennie, of whose father, 
the celebrated engineer, a similar drawing was 
made by Mr. Skirving at the same time. In 
our opinion, a facsimile reproduction would 
have had far more value, for the etching before 
us cannot be considered satisfactory as an 
independent work of art. The term “ etching ” 
is widely interpreted nowadays; but the dis¬ 
tinction between the technique of the etcher and 
the line-engraver need not be still further oon- 
fused, as they are in this oase. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Sooiety of Edin¬ 
burgh on January 16, a paper was read on a 
cist discovered in a gravel mound at Parkhill, 
in Aberdeenshire. The cist was composed of 
four large slabs of stone, enclosing a small urn, 
only five inches high, and several bones, to¬ 
gether with fragments of wood oharooal. The 
peculiarities of the “ find ” are—first, that bones 
of a hog were mixed with those of a man; second, 
that charcoal was found with buried bones. 
This latter circumstanoe indicates, according to 
Mr. Joseph Anderson, that Christian interment 
had not entirely overcome Pagan burning. 

It is announced that the Turkish Goveramen t 
has decided to establish a school of art at Con¬ 
stantinople, under the charge of Hamdi Bev, 
a former pupil of the great French painter M. 
Boulanger. The ohief object is to encourage 
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architecture and the industrial arts; but other 
purposes will not be neglected. Lectures in 
Turkish, open to all, will be given on paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, architecture, ornamentation, 
engraving, and aesthetics. A library and a 
collection of oasts will also be provided. For 
some time past Hamdi Bey has been Director 
of the Museum of Antiquities at Tchinili 
Kiosk. Besides setting the whole of this collec¬ 
tion in order, he has obtained from a member 
of the French school at Athens a catalogue of 
the objects inmarble and bronze, numbering 
more than 600; and this will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in Turkish and French. 

Experiments have been made by M. Deck, 
the celebrated faiencier of Paris, with a view to 
replaoe M. Baudry’s mural paintings at the 
Opdra with copies on tiles, should it be found im¬ 
practicable to use the eleotrio light to illuminate 
the house. The paintings have already suffered 
from the gas. M. Legrain accurately copied one 
of the panels, and, after it was fired, the surface 
was treated with acid, in order to reduce the 
brilliance of the glaze. The success is said to 
be perfect, the copy having the same tone and 
unreflective surface as the original painting. 

M. Antonin Proust has informed the artists 
who obtained grants of money to assist them in 
travelling for the purposes of study at the close 
of the last Salon, that the usual quarterly 
reports will not be required of them, but that 
they will be expected, at the end of the year, to 
send their sketohes to a special exhibition. 

The rooms containing the important collec¬ 
tion of Chaldaean antiquities discovered by 
M. de Sarzec, and now in the Louvre, have been 
opened to the public. 

The Portfolio commences the year with an 
excellent number. M. Dujardin’s heliogravure 
of McArdell’s mezzotint of Beynolds’ portrait 
of Mrs. Ohambers has not the velvety quality 
of the original engraving, but it leaves little 
else to be desired. Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
serious study of the sketches of William 
Muller is well illustrated, especially by Mr. 
0. O. Murray’s very brilliant and sympathetic 
etching of the splendid sketch of the Lion 
Tomb, Xanthus. These and many of Muller’s 
sketohes convey the artist’s vivid personal 
impression with almost unexampled force both 
of line and colour; and, though Mr. Wedmore 
evidently feels the true character of the artist’s 
power, and praises him both strongly and well, 
we think he is too oareful in demonstrating 
that his sketches do not possess certain qualities 
which are foreign to their nature. Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in a first article on Hans Holbein the 
younger (and greater), describes with his usual 
learning and care the result of personal study 
of the treasures of the museum at Basle. He 
agrees with Bumohr, Wornum, and Paul Mantz 
that the four upright panels painted with 
eight scenes from the last days of Christ are 
not (as thought by Dr. Woltmann and other 
critics) the work of the great Holbein. He 
thinks they are by an unknown painter of 
Basle, “ of very extraordinary ability.” The 
last article is not the least in importance. It 
iB the first of a series of papers, by Mr. H. G. 
Statham, called “ Notes on Ornament,” in 
which he has condensed his admirable lectures 
at the Boyal Institution. 

The current number of the Gazette dee Beaux- 
Arta contains an appreciative article, by M. 
Alfred de Lostalot, on the children’s books of 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, and Kate Greenaway ; 
and another on Bibera and his picture of the 
“Pied-bot” in the Louvre. The rest of the 
number is occupied with continuations of 
articles previously noticed and reviews of illus¬ 
trated books. 


The excellent series of art handbooks' pub¬ 
lished under the direction of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum are not being imitated or 
rivalled, but they may rather said to be sup¬ 
plemented by a series of well-written and well- 
illustrated little books now being published by 
M. (iuantin, called “ Bibliotkdque de l’En- 
seignement de Beaux-Arts.” Four of these 
books appeared last month— La Peinture hol- 
landaise, by M. Henri Havard; La Mosa'ique, 
by M. Gerspach; L’Anatomie artiatique, by M. 
Mathias Duval; and VArchiologie gn-cque, by 
M. Collignon. It will be seen that some of the 
subjeots are general and some special, and 
that they comprise every description of art— 
ancient and modern, emotional and decorative. 
In the present year we are promised no less 
than twenty volumes, each of which will be 
written by an author whose name is a guarantee 
for the value of the contents. Thus L’ Orna¬ 
mentation has been undertaken by our valued 
contributor, M. Ph. Burty ; La Peinture, by M. 
Paul Mantz ; and VArcheologie orientate, by 
M. Maspero. The series is superintended by M. 
Jules Comte, head of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Fine Arts, and published 
under its patronage. The series will be of 
high value to all students and lovers of art; and 
it need scarcely be said that in the matters of 
type and illustration M. Quantin is not likely to 
fail. The binding selected is strong and useful, 
as well as elegant. 

Mr. J. 8tevenson has written an account in 
the New York Tribune of his researches among 
the pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, 
conducted on behalf of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute. He explored a number of rock-built 
towns, one of which he estimates to have con¬ 
tained a population of 100,000. Dwellings are 
excavated out of the rock for sixty miles along 
the face of a winding cliff. Mr. Stevenson has 
brought back a collection of many thousand 
objects of pottery, &o. 

The Prince Stirbeg, who possessed all the 
drawings of Carpeaux, has given the whole to 
France—some to Valenciennes, the birthplaoe 
of the great sculptor, some to the Louvre, and 
some to the Eoole des Beaux-Arts. The number 
of them is astonishing. Those given to the 
Eoole alone amount to about 1,200. 

The material known as Spence’s Metal has 
been applied with the greatest success to 
many ornamental purposes. Composed prin¬ 
cipally of iron pyrites, it has the properties 
of melting at a low temperature and cooling 
rapidly. These enable it to be oast in gela¬ 
tine moulds, so that the most elaborate carving, 
with all the under-cuttiug and fine work, oan 
be reproduced in facsimile swiftly and surely. 
A perfectly sharp casting can be obtained 
by pouring this metal at a temperature of 
250° F. into a gelatine mould which melts at 
90°. Chilled at once, the metal forms a hard 
skin before the gelatine has time to melt. 
Afterwards, the heat of the metal melts the 
mould, but too late to injure the casting ; and if 
both be allowed to cool together the mould can 
be used again. When taken out of the mould, 
the metal has muoh the appearance of blaok 
Wedge wood, and is susceptible of the same 
amount of polish. Statues and bas-reliefs of 
any size can be cast with accuracy, and the 
finest work, such as the plate of a steel-engrav¬ 
ing or the carving of a Chinese card-case, can 
be exactly reproduced. Its capability of with¬ 
standing exposure to the weather renders it very 
suitable for the decoration of architecture. 


THE STAGE. 

We doubt whether Mr. Herman Merivale’s 
“Cynio”—“the shadow of an old legend in 
modem life ”—can be a theatrical success. The 
public is perfectly able and willing to enjoy a 
bitter little satire that shall turn “ Faust ” to 
ridicule, and shall represent Margaret as a 
young woman whose original purity was dis¬ 
tinctly overrated—and the piece might run for 
300 nights if Mr. Arthur Sullivan were disposed 
to undertake the music; but a serious transla¬ 
tion of the story of “ Faust ” into modern 
English life is a more vexatious matter, and 
considerably less entertaining. It is this that 
Mr. Merivale has attempted in the pieoe in 
which Mr. Vezin and Miss Litton enact principal 
characters; and he has been obliged, of course, 
in making the attempt, to deprive Mephis- 
topheles of supernatural power. There is little 
compensation for its absence; and, if the force of 
Mephistopheles is considerably diminished, there 
is likewise a certain lack of greatness in the 
wickedness of which he is guilty. The heroine 
of the story, though possibly as worthy, is dis¬ 
tinctly less interesting and less poetioal than 
Margaret; and Miss Litton—the actress who 
impersonates her—is not a likely artist to endow 
the character with even its proper share of 
pathos and passion, for it is in these qualities 
that the actress is least gifted. Miss Litton is 
preferable in that old-world comedy which is 
wholly intellectual, and which makes no demand 
upon the emotional faculties. Mr. Vezin gives 
to the modern Mephistopheles—an evil Count 
Lestrange—the characteristics of the part; and, 
among other actors, Mr. A. Wood lends char¬ 
acter to a minor person of the drama. The 
work, it is felt throughout, is the production 
of au accomplisned and scholarly man of letters. 
Only time can prove whether it is likewise 
a popular play. But the signs, thus far, are 
those of a suede cTestime. 

“Ours,” the late Mr. Bobertson’s popular 
military comedy, was to be revived at the 
Haymarket Theatre to-night (Saturday), the 
part of the heroine being assigned to Mrs. 
Langtry, who therein makes her first pro¬ 
fessional appearance on the stage. The lady 
will appear also in some morning performances 
of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

It is the intention of Mr. Thomas Thorne to 
present at the Vaudeville Theatre a series of 
carefully managed revivals of old comedies. 
The first—for which a strong oast is already 
prepared—will be that of “The School for 
Scandal,” with which the theatre has before 
now been fortunately associated. Indeed, the 
play has even now been performed at the 
Vaudeville oftener, we suppose, than at any 
other house, not excepting the theatre at which 
it was originally produced. 

MUSIC. 

THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

Nearly forty years ago Spohr was studying and 
rehearsing Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman ” 
previous to its production under his direction at 
Cassel. The original and romantic musio “ u la 
Berlioz,” as Spohr termed it, interested him 
greatly; and in a letter to a friend he wrote as 
follows:—“I think I am so far correot in my 
judgment when I consider Wagner as the most 
gifted of all our dramatic composers.” About the 
same period Berlioz was at Dresden, where he 
heard “The Flying Dutchman,” and the last 
three acts of “Bienzi” (at that time two 
evenings were devoted to the opera—the first and 
second acts being given on the first day, and the 
three last on the second). In a letter he expressed 
his opinion that “ M. Wagner donnait une preuve 
de capacity plus que suffisante pour attira sur 
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Ini l’attention et l’interat” Such were the 
opinions of two illustrious musicians, neither of 
whom was inclined to overpraise the works of 
a contemporary. From that time down to the 
present Wagner has continued to excite the 
greatest attention and interest abroad; and now, 
in the year on which we have just entered, all 
his acknowledged operas are to be performed in 
London. _ “The Flying Dutchman” was the 
first of his works heard in this country; it was 
produced in Germany in 1843, but not here till 
1870. and “Tannhauser” was only given for 
the first time in London thirty-one years after 
its original production at Dresden. 

Mr. Carl Eosa was not deterred by the 
announcements of Wagner operas to be given 
in May and June from making that composer’s 
works a marked feature of his present scheme; 
and the crowded houses to hear “ Lohengrin ” 
and “The Flying Dutohman” last Saturday 
and Monday (January 14 and 16) prove that he 
has made a wise choice. All who take an 
interest in Wagner’s art theories and dramatico- 
musical productions know that more than a 
cursory glance is necessary in order rightly to 
understand and appreciate them; and the Carl 
Eosa performances will be most welcome not only 
to all who intend hearing the same works con¬ 
ducted by Herr Bichter, but also to those who 
will hear, perhaps for the first time, the master’s 
later productions. Wagner’s operas are not so 
many specimens of one and the same style, but 
they all represent some special phase in the 
history of his mental development. “ Eienzi ” 
is a work “ full of youthful fire,” to which the 
composer “does not attach any special im¬ 
portance.” In “ The Flying Dutchman ” he 
began “ to draw the laws for the form of his 
conception from a different source than the sea 
of recognised publicity which lay before him.” 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” show still 
farther developments; and in “Tristan” the 
composer thinks he has taken a “wider step 
than he had done from his first standpoint— 
that of the modern opera—to ‘ Tannhauser.’ ” 
The “ Nibelungen,” another very wide step in 
advance, is, in the opinion of many, Wagner’s 
greatest creation. 

The performance of “ Lohengrin ” last Satur¬ 
day at Her Majesty’s Theatre was a success. 
Herr A. Schott appeared as Lohengrin; his 
acting was excellent, and his singing more 
satisfactory than on the occasion of his 
dibut two years ago; yet in the last act 
he Bhowed unmistakeable signs of hoarse¬ 
ness. Miss Gaylord (Elsa) acted her part with 
pensive simplicity; her singing, however, was 
at times lacking in strength and freshness. 
Mias Josephine Yorke (Ortrud) was excellent 
both in her acting and in her singing. Mr. 
Ludwig was the Telramond, Mr. Orotty the 
Herald, and Mr. Pope the King. 

It is soarcely necessary to speak in much 
detail of the performance of “ The Flying 
Dutchman ” on Monday evening. The principal 
feature of interest was the first appearance of 
Mdme. Valleria as Senta. Her singing was 
very fine, and her impersonation of the ill-fated 
maiden most pleasing and sympathetic. Mr. 
Ludwig gave a thoughtful and impressive 
rendering of the Dutchman’s part. Mr. F. 0. 
Packard and Mr. J. W. Turner, as in former 
seasons, were the Eric and the Steersman; 
Miss Yorke took the small part of Mary; and 
Mr. Hervet D’Egville made a creditable first 
appearance as Dalaud. 

Both operas were splendidly put on the stage. 
Die chorus sang well, especially on the first 
night. The excellent orchestra, with Mr. J. C. 
Carrodns as leader, was conducted with tact 
and efficiency by Mr. A. Randegger. Owing, 
probably, to the lowering of the pitch, the wind 
was at times out of tune; and on Monday 
night the performance was somewhat marred by 
one or two mishaps. J. 8 . Shedlock. 
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roZ^^ 

.ne. H koow7Io.‘rkOU l My ery “? Wh ° 5* d ,h * of hi. .eqo.Iol- 

ance Know#, sparkled with anecdote and epigram and not a little of tlm 
lustre and charm of his talk shine, out of thio 8 pl^./C^J < J*!i“ 

K e, | th ^ r *W, nor «P«.l**, but It contains a great amount 
of careful aud scholarly criticism. — Aberdeen free Press 

«.vs 


WORKS BY MR. W. F. SKENE, 

_Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 

THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 

Containing tha Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth 
dT*t?Ls., gvo, 3ds ILL1AM F ' 8KENE ’ Wlth M *P* “d Faosiinilos. 

THE CORONATION STONE of SC0T- 

4to N to W1U * “d Hlaitratlona. Ill 1 TOI.. ,mil 

CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient 

JI&. n.^i’eb ^d^r*‘Tl,.’'^‘Spi.pr torr ^ K,h ‘ 

!K ’ blUh “d * ‘““'I hiltorleAl work on the 
hlit’whiM. hiV^* W .Ine. bm oppealed to .. an anlhority, 

JSLrJL 1, ‘“if! of P ri '"- T1 >« prondao of tbla yonlbfnl 

. j ? ,hrM r* 1 * 1 ’ 15 ’ TO,um “ BM maloior 

l bblbraok” raaaarob It ongbt. In our opinion, lo lake 


TUE BHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1879 akd 18S0. 

MR. JOSEPH ANDERSON. 

SCOTLAND in. EARLY CHRISTIAN 

TIMES By JOSEPH ANDERSON, Kiwpor of tbo Na.looal Muiontn 


MR. CHARLES LANMAN. 

RECOLLECTIONS of CURIOUS CHARAC- 

N 7!;!,' ACK3 -. J 31 ’ UHillLES LANMAN, Aulbor 
of A Summer in the Wilderness,"ftc. In 1 rol., demy 8vo, 12s. 

[Now ready. 

I T £.| T S e 3 ^*? of AnUooatt—Forort RecoUoctions—Tho Hunters 
fno- St, Jk? Horn—MonUuk Point—Salmon Flsh- 

ing on the Jacquea Cartier—’The Boy-Hunter of ChlcouUmle—The Potomac 
1 isherman—Swonl-Fish Fishing—Newlonndland—Blook Island, ftc. 

. to be sometimes reminded by the appearance of 

a book of travel, written with groat fidelity and wider knowledge than Is 
usually found, how little we know of the world and how large Itreally I- 
Mr. Lanman oonscientlously notes down aU that he hoa seen and what ho 
knows. —Saturday Review. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 

JOHN LEECH, and other Papers. By 

Aathor of "Horae 8abseclrae," “ Rab and his 
Friends,’ ftc. In 1 rol^ crown 8vo, price 7s. fld. [^Voto ready. 


MR. GAIRDNER AND MR. SPEDDING. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

JAMES QAXBDNEU and JAMES SPEDDING. In 1 toI., demy 8v„, 

1. THE LOLLARDS. 

». SIR JOHN FAL8TAFF. 

S ' K mI!uUa'gEA ° f AUEAa0X ' 8 PIBST »”d SECOND 
4. CASE of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. 

4. DIVINE RIGHT of KINGS. 

A SUNDAY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


■Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 

THE INDIAN EXPIRE: 

Its History, People, and Products. 

By W. W. HUNTER, C.LB., LL.D. Poat 8 vo, pp. 568, aloth. 16«. 

[A'ext week. 

YUSUF and ZULAIXHA: 

A Poem. By Jami. 

Translated from the Persian Into English Verse. By R. T. U. 
GRIFFITH. Post 8yo, pp. xll-302, cloth, 8 s. 6 d. 

TSUNI—11 GO AM: 

The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 

By T. HAHN, Ph.l)., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Capo Town. 
Post bvo, pp. xii—154, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 

of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


W, SWAN SONNENSGHEIN & C0„ 

PATERNOSTER ROW. 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS i¥tHE PKE8S. 
Locke’s Essay on the Homan Understanding. 

Hook III. Edited, with Introduction, Copious Notes, Ac., by F. 
Ur lan I), M.A. Crown Bvo. 

First Year’s Course at the Pianoforte, for 

the Home, the School, oml the Kindergarten. Illustrated by Music 
Plates and Pictures. By H. Kkatlkt MOOBK, B.Mus., &c. 1-cap. 4to. 

HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

History of Rome, for Children. By Caroline 

Norton. New Edition. With Full-page Illustrations. 12uio, cloth gilt, is. 

History of Greece, for Children. By Caroline 

NORTON. Full-page Illustrations. 12ino, cloth gilt. Is. 

History of France, for Children. By Caroline 

NORTON. F'ull-pago Illustrations. 12u>o, cloth gilt, is. 

To be followed by Histories of Sweden, England, Germany, Ac. 


U1 -UUil OGAV/ U 0X1 JJkJU. , -p, - • , r XT TV * 1 _ 

Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By i? lTSt PrillCiplGS 01 HUIXiail PhySlOlOgY. By 
1*. F. FITZGERALD. Demy 8 vo, pp. xvi—lWi, cloth, 5a. the Rev. W. T.Pilter. Fifth Edition. With Thirty-eight IUustra- 


Now ready Mr. Glira's last Work). 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

By W. B. Greg. 

Crown 8yo, pp. 863, cloth, 7s. Bd. 

DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. 

By W. D. HOWELLS. Crown 8 vo, pp. 272, doth, 6 ». 

THE FATE of MADAME LA TOUR: 

A Tale of the Great Salt Lake. 

B/ Mrs. A. G. PADDOCK. CrownBvo, pp. 352, cloth. Is. Gd. 

THE BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 

ENGLAND’S FIRST PRINTER. By W. BLADES. Founded 
upon the Author’s ** Life and Typography of William Coxtou.” Broughi 
up to the Preaent Date. Cheap Edition, crown evo, in appropriate 
binding, 5s. 

THE MIND of MENCIUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 

A Digest of the Doctrine* of the Cblneso Philosopher Menciui. The 
Text Translated, with Explanation*. By iho Jtcv. E. EAltEit. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Rev. A. B. IlLTCiiiN 
BON, C.M.B., Hong Kong. Post 8 vo, pp. xri—2il4, eioth, 10». GO. 

ON MIRACLES and 

MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 

Three Essays. By A. R. WALIaACE, Author o< “ The Malay Archi' 
pelago,’'&o. Second Edition. Crowu 8 vo, pp. viii-2Jd, cloth, 5s. 

THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the 

RACES of MANKIND. 

To be Completed in about Ten Volumes, »vo. 

Vol. V. THE ARAMAEANS. By A. Feather- 

MAN. Doiny Bvo, pp. xvli—664, cloth, 21*. 

A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 

By Professor F. A. Lange. 

Authorised Translation from the German by K. (’. TllUilAB. 3 Yols., 
post 8yo, pp. 350, 4/4, 384 and ludox, cloth, 3 la. 6 d. 

COINS of the JEWS: 

Being a History of the Jewish Coinage 
and Btoney In the Old and New Testaments. 

ny K W. MAMIE*. Sc. llov.l «to, pp. xii—330, with ,71 

Woodcuts and a Plato of Alphabets, clotn, 42*. 

•«* The above can also be had as V»l. II. of tba ’‘International 
Numismata UriauUIU,” in paper wrapper, 4 

THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 

By A. Barth. 

Authorised Translation by Rby. J. WOOD. Post 6 vo, pp. 335, cloth, iti*. 

MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISM, 

THE VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with Annotations, by Major G. A. J AGO II, 11.8 <\, Innpeto. 
of Army Schools. With a Preface by K. B. COWr.LL, 51.A., Professor 
of Sauakrii, Cambridge. Post bro, pp. x—130, cloth, 6 s. 

A CRITICAL REVIEW of 

AMERICAN POLITICS. 

By C. Reemelin, I 

of Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8 vo, pp.xxir—630, cloth, 14s. 

FRANCE and the FRENCH, 

in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Karl Hillebrand. 

Translated from the German. Tost 8 vo, pp. 228, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

Loroos: TRUBNER ft CO., IiTOGArs Hill, 


THE ATRES. 

(COMEDY THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. Alrz. HeNDEBSON. 

To-night, at 8 , the enormously successful Comic Opera, 

THE MA 8 COTTE, 

Written by FARKIE and Re EC* ; Composed by AUDEAN. 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, F. Gaillard, H. Bracy, T. P. Haynes, W. Bunch, 
and Lytton Grey ; Mesdamca Violet Cameron, Ada Wilson, K. Abrahams, 
Clara Graham, and Lottie Venne. 

The whole produced under the direction of Mr. H. B. FASMK. 

Preceded, at 7.30. by SEEING FROU-FROU. 

Messrs. T. P. Haynea, Lytion Grey, Steyne, and Bunch ; Meadaaos 
Graham, Vaucher, Perciral, Ac. 

Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. No booking fees. 

pOURT THEA T R E. 

V_^ Lessee, Mr. EDWARD Clare. 

(Under the dlreotion of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON.) 

To-night, at 8.45, ENGAGED, 

by W. a. GILBERT. 

Mr. HENRY J. BYRON specially engaged to play CHEVIOT HILL ; Mias 
MARION TERRY aud Mr. KYRLK BELLEW la their original characters. 

Preceded, at 8 , by AWAKING, 

by CAMPBELL CL A RICK. 

Mr. JOHN CLAYTON In his original character. 

Doors open at 7.30. Prices flora Is. to 14 4s. 

Box-office open dally from 11 till 5, No foes. 


the Rev. W. T.PILTER. Fifth Edition. With Thirty-eight Illustra¬ 
tions. 174 pp., 16mo, cloth boards, is. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

becond Edition, Remodelled. 

Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Pro- 

lessor W. Phantl, and 8 . H. Vines, D.Sc., M.A., Fallow aivl Lecturer 
of Chriat’s College, Cambridge. With 2/5 Cut*. Dciuy 8vo, cloth extra, 9a. 
" Will unqucstiou^biy takes high place at once. . . . it to with a safe 
conscience that we recoin me ud it as the best book in tha English lauguagv.” 

Mature. 

Botanical Schedules for Class Purposes. 

Larne 4to. Schedule J., Flower; Schedule 11., Leaf and stem. Iu 
packets of 50, each Is. Sample* free. 

Wurtz (A.).—Elements of Modern Chemis- 

try. With 132 Woodcuts. G87 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ This book is certainly very refrevhliig. . . . The author give* prominence 
to generalisations, and these he develop historically wire groat c .'earueta 
and rare felicity of illustration, aud Jio glveajust sufficient deuii oonceruing 
chemical manufactures for the ordinary student.”— Mature. 

Elementary Notions of Logic: being the 

Logic of the First Figure. Designed as Prolegomena to the Study of 
Geometry. By ALFRED MiLNth, M.A. With F'oriy-cno Figures, I6mo 
cloth bourds, Is. 3 

•'A very meritorious work. "—School Ouaraian. 

Essays on the Kindergarten: being Eight 

Lecture* read before the Loudon F'roebal Society. Crowu ovo, cioui, 3s. 

Plautus.—Captivi. Edited, for School use, by 

E. A. BONNK5SCHE1X, M-A. Demy Bvo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

rjiHE DOCliilNE of EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLED. Fourth Edition. 16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 v 0 js., 34s. 

PRINCIPLES of FsIlIIDUJGY. Thud Edition. 2 vols , Ms 
PRINCIPLES of sOoIOi.OuY. Vol. 1., 2is. 

('r.ltLJiUM.iL INS 11 ICTIuNS. 7*. 

THE DATA of El'H1CS. es. 

OTHER WORKS 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 8 yo, 10a. 6 d 
KDCCA HON. 6a. Uloap Edition. 2*. 6J. 

ESSAYS. X vol*., I6r. 

EaSAYft (Ihtrd Series;, 8s. 

Also Mr. PPEXCER’9 

TAESCRIPi'IYE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 

uud Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. SCUKFI’IO. aud Mr. CuLLIEK. 

l-ono boards. 1.—English, Is*. 2.—Aucicut American Knees, lbs. 3. 

Lowest Races, Negritos, Polynesians, 18 *. 4. —African Races, 16s. 5. _ 

Asiatic Races, 18a. 6.—American Races, 18*. 7.—Hebrews and Phoeni¬ 
cians, 21s. 8.—French Civilisation, 3 js. 

A detailed iht of U r . SPENCER'S Works may be had on application. 
Williams & NOKOATK, 14, Ucuriotu-street, Coveiit-gurden, Londcn; and 
2J, SoUtli FreJerick-street, Edinburgh. 

This (luy is published, crown svo, cloth, with Maps, 9s. 

EGYPT: 

Political, Financial, and Strategetical, 

Together with »n Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources, 

By GKIFFIN AY r . VYSE, 

Late on Special Duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for 
li.M. Government. 

London: W. II. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 

TlLa day is published, 4to, with Thirty-five Pull-page 
IlluBtraiious, 11s. 

ON AND OFF DUTY: 

Being Leaves from an Officer's Note-Book. 

By SAMUEL PASEIELD OLIVER, 

(Captain Reserve List,) late Royal Artillery, F.S.A., 
F.U.G.B., &c. 

London: W. H. Allen A Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 

Tills day is published, !u 1 vol., prlco 4s. 

'T'HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN- 

JL DAU for 1882. Also, price 4s., DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS j 
being a Supplement to the University Calendar for i882, 

London ; LONGMANS & CO. 


Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS Hanuia. 

PANTOMIME. 

To-night, at 7.15, ROBINSON CKU80E. 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, James Fawn, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry Nlcholls, 
John D'Auban, Harry Payne, J. Ridley, and Harry Jackson ; Meadame* 
Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emms D’Auban, Marietta D’AubHU. Clara Fisher, 
Luna and Stolls ; tbo Chlldreu from the National Training School of 
Dauclng, under the direction of Madams Katti Leaner. Ballets by John 
D'Auban. Designs by Alfred Thompson. Music br Oscar Barrett. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS¬ 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS, at 1.30. 

*‘ Tbo Children's Toy Pantomime Book,” free of charge, at the Box-offlcc. 
The Theatre besieged. 

(D* LOBE T H E A T K £ 

V_J Manager, Mr. F. Maitland. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, a now and origiual Comedy, la four Aots, by IllBMAV 
MkriYale, entitled THE CYNIC. 

Messrs. Hermann Vex In, A. Dacre, David Fisher, sen., A. Wood, If. 
Hamilton, P. Beck, Scltou, Medwin, and Gardiner; Mcsdamea Litton, 
Louise VYilies, Maria Harris, Meredith, Goldoey, Ac. 

Preceded, at 7.3 j, by ADVICE GRATIS. 

Doors open at 7. No feea. 

JMPERIAL THEAT RR 

To-day, at 3, M. AOOUST and hla renowned Parisian Pantomime Troupe, 
supported by u powerful dramatic company, in 

MALTAKLANE’S WILL 

The uproarious fun and marvellous pantomime feats with which the 
piece abounds are received with continuous roars of laughter. 

O TERA COMIQUE. 

Managers, Messrs. J. HOLLINOSHBAD and R. BarKKB. 

To-night, at 9, a Frivolous Como-iy, in tlirec acts, entitled 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, 

by GKOBOK R. ‘IMS. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by an oririnal Operetta, in one act, 

LOVERS’ KNOTS. 

Words by CUNNINGHAM IjKIDOMAN, Mu»lu by WlLFEED BENDALL. 

Mcasra W. II. Vuruou, It. Temple, 1L trough. G. Temple, G, Moore, 
J. Ettinsou, and Alfred Bishop; Mwidamcs bailie Turner, liouliston, 
D'AgulLr, C. Maitland, aud Emily Cross. 

P RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Kdoae BKUOE. 

To-night, at 8.40, a uew Comedy in three acts, called 
TUB COLONEL, 

by F. C. BUENAND. 

Preceded, at 7.50, by A HAPPY PAIR. 

Me**r». Coghian, 11. Bwrlxihm-Tree, W. Herbert, Bankas, Lambert, and 
K. Huckutone ; Meadatno* Amy Roselle, Myra Holme, C. Grahame, So them, 
aud Leigh Murray. 

Door* open at 7.30. Carriages at 11. Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 
uuder the ountrol of Mr. Milled. 


P RINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Loasee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

To-night, at 7 . 45 , a new aud originat Drama, in five acta, 

1HE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 

by GEOROK lL Sill*. 

Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. PODRN, , 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC FRIGHT. 

Door* opeu at 6.3o. Carriages at 11. 

Box-office open from 9 iO tilt 5. No fees. 

Rtage Manager, Mr. Hakbt Jackson. Buslneaa Manager, Hr. II. 
HERMAN. 

R oyalty theatre. 

Manager, Mr. Al.RX. IlKNDKXSON. 

To-night, at 9 30, a C'otulc-il, Classical l/ivv Tale, entitled 

PLUTO; OR. LlTTLF. ORPHEUS AND Ills LUTE, 
by II J. BYlto.t. in wliiclt the loliowing uurivaliod company wilt appear 
Hirers. W. J. Hill, Felix Bury, ami F’. lrvi..g ; Mesdamca Lydia Thmn|>eun, 
Ei.a Chapman, Maude Taylor, Maude Bruuaooinbe, Faiquhar, M. Her Lett, 
A. Trevor, and VVadmao. 

Premie*!, at 9 , by an entirely new and origiual domestic Drama, la 
two acts, by (. Uablks Gakviok, entiihd 

THE FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

Pri>ced«d, at 7.30, by h Farce. 

Doors opcu at 7. Carriages at 11. Box-office open dally from II till 5 t 
and at all Libraries. 


A V O Y 


T R E. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D'OYLY CARTK. 

To-night, W. S. GILDBKT and Arthur SULLIVAN a Aesthetic Opera, 

PA 1' 1 E N C K. 

Messrs. O. Grossmith, Rutland Harrington. Frank Thornton, Walter 
Browne, and Dnrw.ini Lf'.y ; Mmu!nine* Leonora Drnham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwvnue, Fortoecu*. U. Brau irani, and Alico Barnett. 

OmJuctor, Mr. F*. Collier. Entirely now tceuery, dresses, and i nern s se d 
chorus 

Preceded, at 8 , by M(X'K TURTLES. 

I hi or* upon at 7.3d. Peats may bo seemed at the box-office, which may 
bo entered by lkoiufort-huiMiiigs, Strand. No fees of any kind permitted. 
Programme* fiev. The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. Btotrueu* 
Bros. A Co. 

^POOLE’S (lute FOLLY) THEATRE, 

-A- Sola Leasee and Manager, Mr J. L, TOOLE, 

Reconstructed and Newly Decorated, will shortly RE-OPEN, Th» pteoisi 
date and frill particulars will be duly announced 
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LITERATURE. 

Memories of Old Friends: being Extract* 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 
Fox, 1835-71. Edited by Horace N. 
Pym. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The homes of the Foxes were the most 
pleasant of the country seats that surround 
the town of Falmouth, and every distinguished 
visitor who came to it in quest of health 
found a ready welcome in their houses. 
They had been an eminent family in Cornwall 
for several generations, ever since the time, 
now all bat a century ago, when the then 
head of the house returned the prize that one 
of his ships had taken during war to its 
lawful owner in France. Five years ago three 
of the brothers were resident near Falmouth. 
Mr. Charles Fox had travelled in many 
countries, and had contributed scientific papers 
to the local societies; Mr. Joshua Fox was 
well known to naturalists for his know¬ 
ledge of birds and of their habits; and the 
name of Robert Were Fox, the father of 
Miss Caroline, was a household word in the 
world of science for his treatises on the 
temperature of mines and on mineral veins. 
No wonder, then, that a constant succession 
of illustrious strangers came to their doors; 
tnd that Miss Caroline Fox, when she entered 
upon the task, which everyone begins and 
most people soon end, of keeping a diary, 
was able to describe the personal traits and 
the conversations of many scientific savants 
and famous men of letters. It happened, 
moreover, that in 1835 there dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Falmouth several persons 
who had been prominent for their learning 
and their attainments in wider circles of life. 
Davies Gilbert had put on one side the care 
of presiding over the Royal Society, and was 
living in retreat at his pleasant villa on the 
Fal. Even nearer to the Foxes was the seat 
of Sir Charles Lemon, who for the first 
twenty-five years after the Reform Bill prac¬ 
tically ruled over West Cornwall. Sir Richard 
Vyvyan had lost all hope of ever leading the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons, 
tnd was beginning to seclude himself in 
Trelowarren. Derwent Coleridge was keeping 
school at Helston, where Kingsley and Cowley 
Powle8 were among his pupils; and one of 
the most amusing pages in this volume 
describes, from the information of the latter 
•cbolar, the conversation of Southey while 
staying with the son of his old friend and 
fellow-post. 

Naturally enorgb, the chief names that we 
meet »i:h in the early j ages of the diary are 
those of the geological friends who had been 


attracted to Penjerrick by the hope of seeing 
its owner. Dean Buckland was one of them; 
and, after reading these pages, we are not at 
any difficulty in finding the source whence 
his son drew his wit. De la Beche is described 
as “ a regular fun-engine; ” and, when he 
and the diarist went geologising, the greater 
part of the talk was on other subjects than 
geology. Sedgwick was graver; but he seems 
to have been provocative of fun in Sir Charles 
Lemon. On the day after his return from 
the five years’ voyage in the Beagle, Admiral 
Fitzroy came to Penjerrick to see Mr. Fox’s 
“ dipping needle deflector,” and to describe 
his journey round the world. Next month 
Admiral Belcher was a guest, and earns the 
praise of being “ an admirable observer of 
many things." In later life, Dr. Lloyd, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who died only a few 
months ago, was a grateful guest; and two 
venerable men of science, Sabiue and Owen, 
happily still alive, the one a nonagenarian, 
the other not many years younger, came and 
talked of their favourite pursuits. Whewell 
and Lady Affleck were, of course, among the 
friends of Robert Were Fox; and he managed 
to draw from the Cambridge Don “ a formal 
contradiction of the choice story about Chinese 
music,” whioh everyone must be constrained 
to admit, with Miss Caroline Fox, “ was 
a pity.” Miss Fox might have added in her 
diary that the story would, in spite of this 
contradiction, go the round of innumerable 
dinner-parties. Whewell may protest “ that 
he never wrote on the subject; only on Greek 
music; ” but diners-out owe a duty to their 
hosts, and the story, true or false, must still 
be repeated. 

When Miss Caroline Fox was in her 
twenty-first year sickness brought to Fal¬ 
mouth some strangers whose conversation 
exercised a wondrous influence over her 
mind. From that time the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in the diary take a wider range, and 
its interest deepens daily. John Sterling 
was the first of these new acquaintances, 
though Mrs. Mill, with her two daughters, 

I had been living in the town for some weeks, 
endeavouring to sustain the flickering flame 
of life in Henry Mill. With Sterling the 
themes of discussion glanced from earth to 
heaven. One day the party went to Perran 
Foundry and viewed the casting of a massive 
beam for a steam-engine, and the sight 
brought out numerous allusions to Vulcan’s 
forge and other classical subjects; on another 
day he would tell them of the sermons of 
Irving and of the golden lectures of Henry 
Melvill, which reminded one of his friends of 
nothing but “the burning of blue lights.” 
if they walked to the sea-shore, Sterling would 
lead the conversation with a discourse on 
the characteristics of German literature, with 
anecdotes of Coleridge and the friends whom 
he had met at Highgate, or with reflections 
on the doctrines of the Friends, or of some 
other religious body. A few days after her 
introduction to Sterling, another suffering 
invalid joined the circle. This was Dr. 
Calvert, whose presence gave jnst that slight 
-pice of contradiction which was needed to 
bring out the full force of Sterling’s character. 
By-and-by, still more illustrious persons ap¬ 
peared on the scene. John Stuart Mill came 
down to be with his dying brother duriog the 


few days of life that were left to him. Some¬ 
times John Mill would talk to his new friends 
of his father and his literary acquaintances. 
His father’s “ confabs ” with Conversation 
Sharp were especially interesting to him ; but 
he did not, in the charm of listening, forget to 
notice that a favourite good thing would 
make its appearance more than once. Some¬ 
times he would draw away the veil over his 
boyhood and tell them of the educational 
experiments which Jeremy Bentham and his 
father performed upon his youthful mind. 
One of the most valuable parts of the diary 
is the letter which Mill sent to Barclay Fox, 
giving the history of his well-known essay on 
Lord Durham’s administration of Canada. 
One night there came a great pared from 
Mill containing the London and Westminster 
Review from the beginning, with notes in 
his own handwriting, and the names of the 
authors. If the set should still remain 
at Penjerrick this information should be pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of the future historian 
of the periodical literature of England. A 
close acquaintance with the Mills naturally 
led to an introduction to the Carlyles. Miss 
Fox was one of the aadience at the lectures 
on Hero Worship, and noted down a very 
faithful description of their subjects and of the 
manners of the lecturer. Mrs. Carlyle gave 
them some “brilliant female portraiture,” 
and described her husband’s dread lest the 
people at his lectures should be considering 
tb st they had not had enough for their guinea. 
The eight lines on p. 181 in which Sterling 
sums up the character of Mrs. Carlyle is a 
striking anticipation of the effect produced 
on the reader by the Reminiscences of her 
husband. There are a host of interesting 
anecdotes, and many glimpses of the habits 
and peculiarities of the celebrities of the past, 
which we cannot reproduce here. The reader 
must find them out for himself; indeed, it 
would be almost a crime to give more than a 
general description of the contents of this- 
delightful volume. One curious incident we 
have not the heart to leave uuquoted. Mr. 
W. E. Forster was one of the friends of the 
Foxes; and thirty-five years ago he wrote to 
them, while on a visit to Daniel O’Connell’s 
house in Ireland, painting a pleasing picture 
of the simple habits of the old man “ with 
nine grandchildren flying about and kissing 
him on all sides.” It could not then have 
entered into the mind of either guest or host 
that the former would be the ruler of the 
Irish nation at a critical time in its history. 

The volume has been produced with every¬ 
thing in its favour to ensure it a wide 
popularity. We have rarely met with any 
work which exercised so irresistible a fascina¬ 
tion over our will. It has been well edited, 
though there are a few misprints whioh 
might have been corrected by someone pos¬ 
sessing a local knowledge of Falmouth. Two 
“ beautiful boy-children ” came to Miss Fox’s 
to dinner; the theory of one was “ that in 
twenty months from this time (he being now 
of the mature age of four) he shall awake and 
find himself a man.” The name of this 
ingenious child is printed as Bastin; but that 
is a disguise for Mr. H. C. Bastian, whose 
theories in later life have attracted wider 
attention than was the case in 1841. 

W. P. CotTETITET. 
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Studies in English History. By James 
Gairdner and James Spedding. (Edin¬ 
burgh: David Douglas.) 

The several papers included in this volume 
Represent an amount of genuine investigation 
into the main facts of a series of important 
questions which will cause all students of 
English history gladly to hail their republica¬ 
tion in a collected form. Two only—that on 
Katharine of Arragon’s first marriage and 
that on the ease of Sir Thomas Overbury— 
are from the pen of the late Mr. Spedding. 
The remaining six are by Mr. Gairdner. 
Among these, the two on the Lollards and 
that on the historical element in Shak- 
spere’s Falstaff, all of which appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review a long time ago, excited 
some attention at the time by their novel 
treatment of the views to which they gave 
expression. The connexion of the last-named 
article with the former two is to be seen in 
the theory advanced by the writer—that Jack 
Falstaff was intended by Shakspere for the 
portraiture of “a demoralised Puritan or 
Lollard,” and that, too, not as of one of a class, 
but of a particular individual. “ It is," he 
says, 

“ tolerably well ascertained that the name of 
the character, even in Shakspere’s play, was 
originally Oldcastle and not Falstaff; but owing 
to the greatly increased reverence for Lollard 
martyrs whion had been inspired by the reading- 
of Foxe, and the growing Puritanism of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, it was altered in order 
not to give offence.” 

On the broader question of Wyclifs rela 
tion to the Reformation, as its ‘‘morning 
star,” Mr. Gairdner seems still to adhere in 
the main to his original view—namely, that 
the metaphor is only permissible if we guard 
against the confusion of propter hoc with 
post hoc. His language, however, on this 
point is considerably modified. He holds, 
indeed, that “ there is no appearance that the 
teaching of Wyclif was at the beginning of 
Henry VIII.’s reign at all in general favour;” 
and that, “ on the eve of Henry’s rupture 
with Borne, nothing that could be called a 
Lollard sectexisted.” But he admits that “the 
religion of Englishmen in general, if not even 
of other countries also, was largely tinctured 
with an element which had come down from 
the Lollard teaching of an earlier day;’’ and 
his assertion in the original article that, “ so 
far from Lollardy having taken any deep root 
among the English people, the traces of it 
had wholly disappeared long before the great 
revolution of which it is thought the fore¬ 
runner,” is altogether withdrawn. We should 
not be surprised if Mr. Gairdner’s researches 
(almost exhaustive although they may be 
considered in relation to the English history 
of this period) were to incline him still further 
to reconsider his original verdict on this 
point, even, indeed, at the risk of impugning 
the strict accuracy of Mr. Froude. “ This 
year,” says Fabyan, writing of 1496, “ many 
Lollers stode with fagots at Poulys Crofs ; ” 
and the references to the sect as still active, 
and calling for repression, throughout Henry 
VII.’s reign are by no means rare. But the 
question is one which will probably yet 
receive elucidation. An article that recently 
appeared in the British Quarterly , which 


seemed to promise something, was singularly 
disappointing in this respect. 

On Wyclit’s position as a realist—a material 
point in the relations of a theologian in the 
fourteenth century—Mr. Gairdner does not 
touch; nor, again, does he bestow any 
further attention on the interesting question, 
now attracting no little attention, with 
respect to the originality of Wyclifs version 
of the Scriptures and its claims to be looked 
upon as the first systematic endeavour to 
place the Bible in the hands of the English 
laity. He still holds that Wyclif “ placed 
the precious book, once for all, in the hands 
of the people.” “Its mere popularity,” he 
says, “seemed not only to impair the old 
traditional reverence for the Latin text, but 
in some measure to degrade theology by 
removing it into the vulgar atmosphere of 
common life.” 

The paper on “Sundays, Ancient and 
Modern,” well deserved to be reprinted, if 
only a3 showing how arbitrary and conven¬ 
tional a thing the observance of the seventh 
day has been even among the Puritans 
themselves. “ It was on a Sunday that the 
Reformed Commendators of Holyrood and 
Coldingham, both of them Lords of the 
Congregation, rode at the ring in women’s 
clothes.” Yet before half-a-century had 
elapsed, the Puritans of Massachusetts were 
enacting,—“ No woman shall kiss her child 
on the Sabbath or fasting day ” Mr. Gairdner 
supplies some notable instances which serve 
[ to show that the movement towards Sabbatical 
austerity was a thing prior to and apart from 
the Reformation. In England, its first im¬ 
pulse may certainly be traced back to the 
Lollards. When it revived in the sixteenth 
century, along with the rise of Puritanism, 
it was still a thing of slow growth, and 
received no encouragement from the earlier 
Reformers. Archbishop Parker was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
on a Sunday ; and Queen Elizabeth, when 
honouring the university with a visit in 
1564, witnessed a performance of the “ Aulu- 
laria ” in King’s College Chapel on a Sunday 
evening, although it is to be noted that 
twenty-six years later she was herself pre¬ 
vailed upon by the citizens of London to 
prohibit plays from being acted on Sundays 
within the liberties of the City. The standard 
whereby the Puritans sought to determine 
their own practice appears to have been that 
of “ man’s invention ”—a test which others 
have since applied to observances which cer¬ 
tainly cannot be assigned to the perverted 
ingenuity of mediaeval times. 

Mr. Spedding’s lengthy paper on Katharine 
of Arragon’s first marriage failed, unfortu¬ 
nately, to receive that intended revision 
which Mr. Gairdner informs us it would 
have undergone had it not been for the writer’s 
fatal accident. He holds, indeed, that the 
revision would have involved little or nothing 
in the way of positive correction ; but most 
readers, we think, will be of opinion that the 
article would have gained considerably by 
being recast and rewritten. Lucidity of exposi¬ 
tion and precision of expression were not among 
the gifts to which the writer could lay special 
claim, as those who have profited most by his 
valuable labours on Baoon can testify; and 
the present paper is remarkably destitute of 
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iterary merit. The really essential points are 
not brought out with any adequate clearness 
and force ; the grammar is careless ; and even 
the facts appear to be somewhat loosely put 
together. At p. 89, any ordinary reader 
would gather that it was a daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Orleans, not of the 
Duke of Brittany, for whose hand Maxi¬ 
milian, King of the Romans, was suitor; 
while it is distinctly implied that Maximilian 
was the “ accepted suitor ” of Anne of Brit¬ 
tany in the lifetime of her father. If such 
were the case, it is more than we gather from 
the labours of M. Bergenroth or any other 
authority ; and the fact should have received 
due prominence as an important factor in the 
policy of the Duchess when she had herself 
succeeded to the administration of the pro¬ 
vince. As it is, it looms hazily before us 
throughout the narrative, and seems hardly in 
agreement with the other evidence. We 
infer, however (p. 98), that the engagement 
was a secret one; although, oddly enough, 
Maximilian appears (p. 94) as undertaking a 
formal obligation in Anne’s behalf in a 
manner which can only be explained by sup¬ 
posing that he was recognised as her betrothed 
husband. Another detect in the narrative is 
that the date of the year is so irregularly 
given that it is often difficult to find out 
what date is denoted by a certain “ 4th July ” 
or “ 19th February.” Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, however, the article is one of »<> 
small value, especially if read along with 
Bacon’s Life of Henry VII. Taken in con¬ 
junction with that by Mr. Gairdner on 
Katharine’s second marriage, it affords a most 
useful insight into a subject which, as the 
writer justly says, “ mixes itself up directly 
or indirectly with all the business of the 
reign; ” and it sheds a new light on the posi¬ 
tion of France at that important crisis in her 
history when, materially augmented by the 
recent acquisition of the duchy of Burgundy, 
but still lacking Brittany in the west, and 
Elsass, Lorraine, and Franche Comte on the 
east, she was passing through a process of 
consolidation to enter upon that career of 
aggrandisement which marks the long struggle 
between the Houses of Bourbon and Haps- 
burg. J. Bass Molunger. 


A Lady Trader in the Transvaal. By Mrs. 

Heckford. (Sampson Low.) 

One would wish to know something more 
about the antecedents of this vigorous lady who 
suddenly, without friends or relations, lands 
at Durban in December 1878, and is equal 
to anything, from nursing, teaching, and 
cooking to grooming her horses and ordering 
and superintending the flogging of a Kaffir. 
We learn incidentally that she was born in 
Ireland and has been in India, and, incident¬ 
ally also, that she went out to learn farming 
in the Transvaal. 

It is extremely unlikely that under present 
circumstances any more English will attempt: 
a settlement in the Transvaal. Mrs. Heck- 
ford’s experiences are, therefore, of little use 
as a warning; but, as a record of the courage, 
perseverance, and endurance of an English¬ 
woman, they are well worth reading. We 
must admire the spirit with which she bears 
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a constant run of ill-luck, and feel for her 
when political blunders, which could not have 
been foreseen, annihilated all her prospects 
in the country in which she had settled. 

At Bustenberg she had her first experience 
of the trickery which, though it abounds in 
the Transvaal, is not confined to that part of 
South Africa. She discovered that the scheme 
abont a farm at which she was to learn was 
a delusion, and she was left to shift for herself. 
Equal to the oocasion, she forthwith accepted 
the situation of governess to a family of 
English settlers, kind-hearted people, who 
were afterwards ruined by the disastrous 
peace of last year, and with whom she seems 
to have remained about a year. Kind as 
her employer was, he could not resist a piece 
of sharp practice at her expense, and per¬ 
suaded her to buy half his farm and part of 
his stock at what was evidently an exorbitant 
price. Most gallantly did the lady set to 
work and persevere on this farm; and one 
cannot but feel that the same energy and 
toil would have assured her a comfortable 
living as a farmer at home, even under the 
present depressed state of agriculture. Do 
what she would she could not make Griiu- 
fontein pay; and she left it with the reflection 
“ that South Africa is a bad training school 
for high-class morality in money matters— 
or, indeed, in any matter whatever.” 

Her next venture was a trading one. 
Filling her wagon with goods, she travelled 
about retailing them to the Boers and natives 
as she went. A trader is called a “ Smouse,” 
sud, if sufficiently sharp and firm, may make 
large profits. Mrs. Heckford then bought 
a small farm about twenty-five miles from 
Pretoria, known as Jackallsfontein. No 
sooner had she taken possession than the 
war between the English and the Boers 
broke out, and she, with other English 
settlers, took refuge in Pretoria. On the 
hill above Pretoria three camps were formed, 
exclusive of the camps in the convent and in 
the prison within the town; the three camps 
were known as the military, the civil, and 
the native. Our authoress wrote the greater 
part of her book while in camp, and thus 
relieved some of the tedium of the siege, of 
which she gives an interesting but melan¬ 
choly account. We read of the same mis¬ 
management which has attended almost all 
the conduct of our affairs in South Africa. 
One of the chief difficulties was the native 
one; the coloured people.were thoroughly de¬ 
moralised; the authorities were afraid of them, 
and winked at their misconduct. The immense 
number of them in camp helped the general 
demoralisation. It was an absolute fact that 
their leaders knew most of our movements; 
and there were doubtless many messages sent 
backwards and forwards between the Boers 
and their secret friends in camp by means of 
the natives. The Boers were informed before- 
Imnd of the sortie of February 12, were 
quite prepared for us, and the result was 
another defeat. Mrs. Heckford well describes 
the way in which the news of the peace was 
received—news which brought ruin to almost 
all in the camp. Had the Transvaal been 
given up before the Boers took up arms, or 
on their declaring war, all might have been 
**ll, the Boers would not have been divided 
into two hostile parties, and the English 


settlers might have lived on at peace with 
the Boers. But onr Government adopted a 
course of action which forced the loyal Boers 
and the English settlers to declare them¬ 
selves openly, and then left their farms 
and stock-in-trade at the mercy of their 
enemies. The condition of these unfortunate 
people is truly pitiable, and a national disgrace 
to our country. One of these, a trader, 
married to a young Boer wife, thus expressed 
himself to Mrs. Heckford:— 

“ It has been cruel to us—cruel! Iftheoountry 
was to be given back after all the solemn oaths 
that it should for ever remain English, why 
go to war P Why force ns who mutt Live among 
the Boers to declare openly against them, or 
be disloyal P It is not only that we are ruined, 
it is our domestic happiness that has been 
destroyed. I am but one among numbers who 
have thrown up the ties of relationship, of old 
friendship, only to be oast off like an enoum- 
brance. Numbers like me have turned love 
into hatred, have dosed doors upon themselves 
which were ever open to them before.” 

Any hypocritical pretence that after going to 
war we gave in because the Boers were in 
the right is disallowed by Mrs. Heckford. 

“Even the Kaffirs jeered at ns. In the midst 
of all this, a large body of Boers were seen 
riding close past the oamp. Henning, Pretorius, 
Joubert, and Hendrick Schumann rode np to 
head-quarters on their shaggy nags, and tben 
rode through the oamp to greet old acquaint¬ 
ances. How prond those men must have felt 
that day when the handsomely dressed gentle¬ 
men in military attire had to acknowledge them 
(whom they had termed, and unjustly termed, 

‘ rebels ’) their virtual oonquerors. It was of 
no use trying to hide the fact under the cloak 
of generosity; the Boers knew in their hearts 
that we should not have attempted to fight if 
there had been any generosity in the matter, 
and so did we all; ana we both knew also that 
we had found a harder nut to orack than we 
bad expected, and that the Government at 
home had considered the game not worth play¬ 
ing out.” 

The authoress concludes her story in Natal. 
8he has given us an amusing and interesting 
book; and we sincerely trust that she has a 
future in store for her more prosperous than 
her past has been. William: Wickham. 


John Amos Comenius : his Life and Educa¬ 
tional Works. By S. S. Laurie, Professor 
of the Institutes and History of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. “ Educa¬ 
tion Library.” (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

In this little book we have a thoroughly 
good pieoe of workmanship for which all 
students of education should be grateful. 
" The object of this volume,” says Prof. Laurie, 
“ is to present Comenius himself to the 
English reader—not Comenius as I may 
understand him” (216); and the result has 
been a very careful piece of portraiture, which 
gives us faithfully, to the best of my judg¬ 
ment, the “ objective ” Comenius. 

But faithful portraiture sometimes has 
its drawbacks. There are cases in which, 
as a well-known epigram “ on the portrait of 
a gentleman ” tells us, 

“ The likeness, hang the artist! Is so true, 

Instead of one fat brute we now see two.” 

It is hard indeed on the memory of the 


good old Moravian bishop to quote the 
epigram in this connexion. I merely do it 
to introduce the question: Is Comenius 
worthy to be the subject of an accurate study 
such as Mr. Laurie has made of him ? No 
one who cares for the history of education 
will doubt that he is well worthy. Comenius 
was the first man who tried to get some con¬ 
ception of education as a whole; who con¬ 
sidered, first, what is the aim of education, 
and, secondly, how that aim may be attained. 
In thua considering the aim, he was making 
an immense advance. “ Failure,” as Buskin 
says, “ is less frequently attributable to either 
insufficiency of means or impatience of labour 
than to a confused understanding of the thing 
actually to be done; ” and this is especially 
true in education. Most of the conflicting 
proposals now afloat owe their origin to this 
confusion, and it would be a great gain if we 
would learn from Comenius that the first 
thing to be considered is what we want to 
do. 

As to the means we should employ, 
Comenius has made many shrewd suggestions, 
but he also fell into not a few unquestionable 
errors. Here we see the “ shadow-side ” of 
faithfulness in portrait-painting. Mr. Laurie 
has told us much which, as he is well aware, 
has little or no intrinsic value. But he could 
not have given us a right notion of Comenius 
otherwise. He was no doubt tempted to run 
over the main writings Comenius has left ns, 
and to single out just what seemed valuable 
or original. By doing so he might have 
prodnced a book whioh would have better 
pleased the general reader or students for 
examinations, but not the student proper. As 
yet, the general reader may be neglected by 
the historian of education, but the students for 
examination are, unfortunately, his principal 
readers, and he is therefore expected to give 
in a condensed and portable form what are 
supposed to be the peculiar tenets of each 
reformer. This enables his readers to get 
marks, and in their eyes it is hardly a 
drawback if they do not get at the 
truth. It stands recorded in one of 
the chronicles of Joseph Miller that a clergy¬ 
man, when putting his choir boys through 
the customary recitation of the Creed, was 
informed that the boy who believed in the 
Holy Catholic Church was minding the cow 
and could not come. A similar distribution 
of the articles of the educational creed has 
been arranged by some historians, or rather 
epitomisers; and we are in danger of losing the 
thoughts of the great minds which have 
been at work on education, and getting in 
their stead a mere string of names, with 
labels attached to be quoted in examinations. 
Our only escape from this perversion of 
history lies in the study of original sources, 
or, where this is impossible, of some faithful 
account of great authorities such as Mr. 
Laurie has given us in this book on Comenius. 

How much this subject suffers when it is 
thought of only with reference to examina¬ 
tions may be seen by a glance at the last book 
about it, published in Germany (Kttrzer 
Abriss dvr Oesehiehte dvr Padogogik, von 
Berthold Muller, 1881). Here we have in 
twenty-eight small pages an account of all 
authorities on education in ancient and modem 
times. With reference to our own chief 
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authorities, we learn that Locke’s was “ the 
pedagogy of the useful and serviceable; ” and 
that “ Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, 
was one of the noblest representatives of the 
Methodists, among whose members John 
Wesley, the founder of the society, especially 
distinguished himself.” I was lately in¬ 
formed by a candidate for a commission in 
the army that he knew a crammer who had a 
splendid “ rigmarole” which would get a fellow 
through any examination in English history. 
?be students in (Germany must think them¬ 
selves fortunate indeed if they derive a similar 
benefit from the twenty-eight pages of Herr 
hfiiller. 

Comeaius was the first exponent of the 
educational doctrine of “ Realismus ” and 
“ Ansohauung,” a doctrine which aeems now 
established, or at least getting the upper 
hand, on the Continent, though we, the 
countrymen of its great disooverer, Bacon, 
know little about it, and can hardly express 
it in our own language. Mr. Laurie is, in 
the main, a champion of this doctrine. He 
says: “ It is only thought about the reali¬ 
ties of sense or about the products of thought 
that can call forth original powers” (p. 7); 
and again: “ It was the study of the realities 
of sense that was finally to place education 
[instruction?] on a scientific basis” (p. 12). 
But in the words I have italicised we see Mr. 
Laurie’s divergence from the realism of Come- 
nius and Herbert Spencer. He holds that 
Comenius (and I doubt not he could unite 
with him many modern authorities) “ did not 
fairly appreciate humanism, and accepted the 
products of the genius of past ages only in a 
half-hearted way. His eyes were turned to 
the present and the future ” (p. 22). Against 
the despisers of literature, Mr. Laurie main¬ 
tains that “ the question is as to the field in 
which the Beal is to be sought—in the mind 
of man or in external nature ” (p. 220). 
So Mr. Laurie would distinguish between 
“humanistic realism” and “naturalistic 
realism.” Here we touch the great contro¬ 
versy on which the education of the future 
depends. Two centuries ago Comenius en¬ 
deavoured to rescue school instruction from 
verbalism (“ that unhappy divorce of words 
from things ”) by means of naturalistic 
realism. But this evil spirit, verbalism, is still 
in possession of our school system, and it 
remains to be seen whether naturalistic 
realism or humanistic is the true charm with 
whioh to exorcise it. R. H. Quick. 


The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Mb. Bbooks’ reputation as a preacher is not 
confined to America. The sermon which 
gives its name to this volume, and which 
has rather a Puritan sound about it, was 
preached in Westminster Abbey on July 4, 
1880, and attracted some little attention at 
the time. Its republioation will be welcome 
to those who then heard it, aud to the still 
larger number who only heard of it. It 
possesses, in common with the sermons 
that follow it, some rare merits; and con¬ 
spicuous among them is a tone of thoughtful, 
chastened eloquence which cannot fail to pro¬ 


duce a definite result. The words are aptly 
but not artfully chosen; the appeals are 
made to reason as well as to feeling; and, 
though vigour and originality are seldom 
absent, there is no straining after effect by 
fantastic devices—no mere kindling of excite¬ 
ment by sensational language. Men, as well 
as women, might listen to such a preacher 
and own his influence. As a specimen of Mr. 
Brooks’ ordinary style, we select the following 
passage from an able sermon entitled “The 
Symmetry of Life,” addressed upon Advent 
Sunday to young men in particular;— 

“ When a man has length and breadth of life 
together, we feel at onoe how the two help each 
other. Length without breadth is hard and 
narrow. Breadth without length—sympathy 
with others in a man who has no intense and 
dear direction himself—is soft and weak. Tou 
see this in the instinctive and strong dislike 
which all men hare for the professional reformer 
and philanthropist. The world dislikes a man 
who, with no definite oeoupation of his own, 
not trying to be anything particular himself, 
devotes himself to telling other people what they 
ought to be. It may allow his good intentions, 
but it will not feel his influence. The man 
whom the world delights to feel is the man 
who has evidently conceived some strong and 
distinct purpose for himself, from which he will 
allow nothing to turn his feet aside; who means 
to be something with all his soul; and yet who 
finds, in his own earnest effort to fill out his 
own career, the interpretation of the careers of 
other men; and also finds, in sympathy with 
other men, the transfiguration and sustainment 
of his own appointed struggle.” 

But from time to time the preaoher rises 
above his own high level, and gives full play 
to the powers which he more often holds in 
check. There is real poetry and eloquence in 
the following:— 

“ Suppose a human soul looking out into the 
mysterious and unrevealed experiences of the 
everlasting world. The window of death is wide 
open, and the shivering soul stands up before it, 
and looks through and sees eternity. No wonder 
that it trembles. The warm, bright, familiar 
room of earthly life, where it has dwelt so long, 
lies there behind it; and before it, outside the 
window, the vast, dim, pathless, unknown 
world of immortality. How shall the soul carry 
with it the sense of safety and assurance in 
God, which it has won withm His earthly oare, 
forth into this unknown, untrodden vastness 
whither it now must go ? Only in one way; 
only by deepening as deeply as possible its 
assurance that it is God—not accident, not 
its own ingenuity, not its brethren’s kindness 
—that it is God who has made this earthly life 
so rich and happy. God is too vast, too 
infinite for earth. He is too vast for time, and 
needs eternity.” 

Mr. Brooks reminds us occasionally of 
F. W. Robertson and Charles Kingsley; but, 
to use a rather objectionable phrase, he is 
“a better Churchman” than either of them, 
and his theology, though broad, is distinct¬ 
ively that of the Church of England. From 
time to time we come across allusions to the 
natural and social features of the land in 
which the sermons were delivered, and the 
little local colouring thus obtained is not with¬ 
out its attractiveness. But there are certain 
Americanisms (for which the printer, we 
suppose, is responsible) which have annoyed 
us not a little. Even if we are to accept 
“ favor ” and “ color ” and such-like mis¬ 
spellings, we must protest against “ Savior ” 


and the awkward division of the word 
“knowl-edge” which repeatedly disfigure 
these pages. Chxblbs J. Rqbiksok. 


Bibliotheca Comubiensis : a Catalogue of the 
Writings, both Manuscript and Printed, of 
Oornishmen, and of Works relating to the 
County of Cornwall; with Biographical 
Memoranda and Copious Literary Refer¬ 
ences. By George Clement Boase and 
William Prideaux Courtney. In 3 vole. 
(Longmans.) 

We heartily congratulate Messrs. Boase and 
Courtney upon the completion of their great 
work, the result of the labour of many 
years. Only those who have experienced the 
mental and bodily burden of some twenty 
years’ literary toil upon a single work can 
appreciate the relief and satisfaction arising 
from the accomplishment of such a task as 
these gentlemen set themselves. Their design 
was not only the production of a Bibliotheca 
of a county which has produced many authors, 
and among them an unusual number of more 
than ordinary celebrity; it had a much wider 
scope. It contemplated the inclusion also of 
all works relating to the county, though 
written by persons unconnected therewith; 
and it went even beyond this, for it was 
proposed to embrace therein also pamphlets, 
political tracts, literary and scientific papers, 
reports of societies, patents, drawings, musio, 
songs, extracts from sale catalogues, maps, 
MSS., Ac. Some of these additional sub¬ 
jects, though not falling within the usual 
range of a Bibliotheca, contain a great deal 
of information of a very valuable character. 
In illustration of this we may refer to the selec¬ 
tion from the immense mass of the Civil War 
Tracts of those which relate to transactions 
in, and affecting, Cornwall during that lament¬ 
able internecine strife. How far the list is com¬ 
plete we are unable to say; but the collection is 
of very great value to anyone who desires to 
become acquainted with the circumstances and 
incidents of the Great Rebellion in the South¬ 
western counties, and especially so for one 
who will undertake the much-to-be-desired 
task of doing for Cornwall what the late 
Rev. John Webb has done so well, and in so 
unprejudiced a manner, for Herefordshire and 
the surrounding counties. Under other 
special heads— eg., “Duchy of Cornwall’’ 
and “ Mining ”—will be found many useful 
notices. 

We regret, however, to say, as stated in 
our last notice of this work, that our authors, 
unwisely as we think, have, in a large number 
of instances, exceeded even the wide limita¬ 
tions of their own programme by the insertion 
of the names of persons who have never written 
anything upon Cornwall or upon any other 
subject. Many examples of this might be 
adduced, but it is undesirable to occupy space 
by inserting them; and, after all, though this 
is a blemish to be regretted because it un¬ 
necessarily increases the bulk of the work, it 
is an error on the right side. For, although it 
is not to be expected that the great diligence 
and labour bestowed by the authors on the 
work, which is apparent on every page, has 
enabled them to disinter every pamphlet, or 
even every work of a more ambitious character, 
connected with Cornwall and Cornishmen, 
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they have produced a Bibliotheca which is 
unrivalled in any other county. 

The first two volumes of the work contain an 
Alphabetical List of Authors, supplemented 
by concise biographical notes, so that it par¬ 
takes of the character of a biographical 
dictionary as well as of a Bibliotheca. This 
is followed by a description of the severs 
works each author has written, with, occa¬ 
sionally, literary notes thereon. VoL iii. 
commences with a list of works which conic 
not be included under the names of authors, 
and which are here classified under the heading 
of “ Subject ’’ and “ Place.” In this division 
will be found the Civil War Tracts, Ac., to 
which we have alluded above, and various 
other interesting matter. And because, during 
the long period which had elapsed between 
the time when the first sheets were sent to 
press (1869) and the completion of the print¬ 
ing, many new books relating to the county 
had been issued, some of them by authors 
whose names had already appeared, and others 
by persons whose names had not been included 
in the first list, and because of the discovery 
of other works which had been accidentally 
omitted, it was found necessary to print a 
supplemental list of authors. This renders 
the work as complete, up to the time of 
publication, as a work of this nature can be 
expected to be. It contains a vast amount 
of information relating to Cornish literature, 
Cornish families, and Cornish men, and is 
indispensable to all who shall in future under¬ 
take to write on matters connected with the 
county. The value of the work is greatly 
enhanced by a very copious and excellent 
Index, to which attention is especially called, 
for it gives many particulars of a very inter¬ 
esting character not readily found in the text. 

John Maclean. 


NEWT HOTELS. 

The Question of Gain. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In Trust. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

The Autobiography of Thomas Allen. By 
the Author of “Post Mortem.” In 3 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

A Homo Ruhr: a Story for Girls. By 
Minnie Young and Rachel Trent. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

If Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s story is not exactly 
probable, it is, at least, most ingenious and 
interesting—interesting, that is, in the more 
worldly parts, for we must confess to caring 
Tery little about the beautiful and guileless 
heroine, Helen Rhodes, whose simplicity very 
nearly equals that of the heroine of Ruth. 
Surely it would be quite impossible for any 
school-girl of seventeen to consent to a secret 
engagement with a young man whose ac¬ 
quaintance she had casually made in a picture 
gallery, to suffer him to take a house for her, 
and to agree to take possession of it and his 
name prior to the contemplated marriage 
ceremony (which is postponed for Mr. Lisle 
to take a trip to England), and not have a 
suspicion that she was doing “ anything 
VTong.” Mrs. Cashel Hoey would doubt¬ 
less urge as the girl’s excuse the fact 


that she was practically friendless, for the 
gentleman to whose oare her father had left 
her, and under whose Parisian roof she 
was then living, was quite unsympathetic, 
while his wife was coldly unkind. Still, if a 
woman has no knowledge, she is never with¬ 
out instincts, and these would have speedily 
helped Helen to gauge the meaning of her 
lover’s proposal. From the moment of his 
appearance the experienced novel - reader 
detects that Mr. Frank Lisle is one of the 
things “ that are not what they seem; ” and, 
in spite of muoh ingenious mystification on 
the part of the author, one quickly surmises 
that he is Mr. Frederick Lortan, brother to 
Helen Rhodes’ temporary protectress. A 
severe illness prevents his returning to Paris 
and Helen, and he soon falls in love with a 
professional beauty, who is drawn with a 
great deal of skill. To unravel the intricacies 
of this part of the story would be unfair both 
to author and to reader, but the complication 
is managed with much cleverness, and is, so far 
as we are aware, entirely original. Although 
usually in favour of tragic denodments, we 
should have liked a happy ending for Miss 
Chevenix, the beauty by profession, who had 
some good in her after all. It is not, how¬ 
ever, made very clear what was the reason of 
Mr. Lorton’s attraction for her, as during 
the period of their acquaintance he seems 
to the reader entirely without charm. It is 
also a pity that the title selected was not more 
appropriate; for the story divides itself so 
distinctly into two halves, each of which 
could almost stand alone, that it would have 
been better to have chosen some catch-word to 
include both. The more adventurous portion 
turns on that common event, a robbery of 
jewels, and has incident and interest enough 
for two ordinary novels. 

It is difficult to feel the reality of abook when 
heroine number two, aged nineteen, remarks, 
not ironically, in the year of grace 1881, “ You 
could stop us from going back to this will of 
1868 that was made before I was born.” 
Apart from this little blunder, however, there 
is, as usual, much to like in Mrs. OUphant’s 
new novel. In Trust, though—unfortunately 
also as usual—we feel that it is rather long. 
Anne Mountford is drawn firmly and clearly; 
we respect her, but could have desired for her 
the gift of humour. Rose, her half-sister, is 
merely the Phcebe of Salem Chapel in a 
higher sphere, equally true to nature, and 
equally irritating. The plot is a simple one. 
Mr. Mountford, a worthy and obstinate 
country squire, informs his daughter Anne at 
the opening of the story that, if she persists 
in a hastily formed engagement with a 
“ Douglas of nowhere,” he will leave a large 
sum of money, which he obtained through 
his marriage with Anne’s mother, to Rose, the 
daughter of his second wife. Anne, like 
Catherine in Washington Square on a similar 
occasion, declines to be bullied. Her father 
makes his will, and leaves the money to her 
only in trust for Rose, but adds a sealed and 
secret codicil, providing that should, three 
years hence, her marriage with “ Douglas of 
nowhere” be broken off, she is to regain 
possession of her property. We cannot help 
thinking that the hero has rather hard 
measure dealt out to him. Like many 


another man, he saw the truth of the pre¬ 
cept, “doant marry for money, but god 
where money is,” and when the money dis¬ 
appeared what was he to do? All Anne’s 
friends obviously think him very mean- 
spirited not to marry her without it, and are 
for ever calling on him and asking when 
something is to be “ settled.” But, though 
he was certainly not very energetic in his 
search after work, he was not the kind of man 
to exist contentedly on a few hundreds a-year, 
and what is the use of undertaking a burden 
too heavy for your strength? The end of 
the story seems rather hurried, and Rose’s 
conduct improbable. Three years is a very 
short period for a girl, who is only “ common¬ 
place” after all, to unlearn the instincts of 
the trust and loyalty of a lifetime, and 
turn into a bundle of selfishness, vanity, 
and sordid desires. The men of the story 
are, on the whole, natural, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Heathcote Mountford, who is a 
virtuous shadow. 

As a combination of vulgarity and dulness, 
the Autobiography of Thomas Allen has 
seldom been equalled. The description of an 
English school and the low jokes—if such 
they may be called—by which the masters 
were in the habit of instructing the boys, are 
too repulsive to be quoted; nor do we find 
much more pleasing the conversation of a 
gentleman friend of the little school-boy, 
who loves to talk of the murderers he has 
seen hanged, and keeps a museum of their 
relics. The rest of the book is in the same 
style. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
joint authors of A Rome Ruler divided their 
work. It is apparently the first attempt of 
two very young girls, who have talked over 
earnestly “ what they should do if they lost 
all their money,” and have embodied the 
result of these conversations in this little 
story. There is a good deal of promise and 
vigour about it, and the writers may by-and- 
by rise to more important work. 

Lsonoba & Lang. 


RECENT VERSE. 

The Fettui Birthday Book. (Longmans.) This 
book comes not inappropriately to remind the 
present generation of a volume (or, if anybody 
likes, a series of volumes) which had for a time 
a somewhat foolish vogue, and whioh has sinoe 
suffered from a somewhat foolish oblivion. It 
may even be said that Mr. Bailey’s work is 
peculiarly suitable for the rather eeoentric use 
to which, after the example of its betters, it is 
here put. For the quality of thought in it 
distinctly exceeds the quality of expression. 
Posterity is not very likely to decree to the 
author of Festus the position of a great poet; 
but it will probably, if it troubles itself about 
him at all, give him that of a thinker nearly 
always dignified, sometimes profound, and 
occasionally original. 

Sungleame. By the Bev. B. Wilton. (“ Home 
Words” Publishing Offloe.) Those who have 
enjoyed Mr. Wilton’s previous volumes of half- 
secular, half-sacred verse will find no felling 
off in this. It consists of fifty rondeaux and 
fifty sonnets; and not the least part of its 
interest to a literary reviewer is that it will 
very likely carry the knowledge of the gracious 
form of Yillon and Marot into not a few circles 
whioh would otherwise have known nothing of it. 
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Mr. Wilton is, it is hardly neoessary to say, a 
diligent student of old English literature, and 
he has his reward in a command of language 
at once devout and scholarly, fervent and 
graceful. 

The King’s Missive, and Later Poems. By J. 
G. Whittier. (Sampson Low .) This is a pretty 
little edition, m parchment binding, on hand¬ 
made paper with good margins, of, as _ we 
understand it, all or most of Mr. Whittier’s 
poems since the collected edition of 1869. It is 
never either seemly or necessary to criticise 
suoh “ last fruit off an old tree ” as if it were 
the first fruits of an orchard new in the market; 
and Mr. Whittier is too old a friend to those 
who have made acquaintance with him to need 
recommendation. 

Sir Hervey's Bride, and other Poems. By. J. 
O’Reilly Hoey. (Marcus Ward.) We rather 
like this volume, if for no other reason than 
that it is delightfully unlike other volumes. 
How many living bards or bardlets, for instance, 
have we who would dare to write suoh a stanza 
as 

“ There is a rustling in the trees, 

I hear a fairy step draw nigh, 

A form of light my vision sees, 

How timidly her lambent eye 
With which tbe opening orbs that gaze 
And gaze again in mute amaze 
And still astonishment, may try 
In vain, though in their prime, to vie 
Around her roams, as by she flees.” 

There is something very pleasing in these 
Byronio or would-be Byronio echoes. They 
testify to an independence of judgment which 
makes one more than willing to pardon a certain 
feebleness of execution. Mr. Hoey’s minor 
poems are, perhaps, too provocative of wicked 
feelings worthy only of Mephistopheles and his 
like. A complimentary address to Osman 
Pasha, in which the panegyrist politely remarks 
(or makes the late Alexander II. remark), 

" Pasha, permit this oymetar 
Onoe more to dangle by thy side; ” 

“ Florianna,” a serenade, which, if it be intended 
for a burlesque (but of this there is no sign), is 
quite superlative ; and above all a poem on 
Agineourt, where Mr. Hoey, evidently well 
acquainted with the chronicles, has the pluok to 
wnte, 

“ With palsied step from gory fields 
They rush where blood was vainly shed ” 

—all these things are too much for us; we do not 
feel equal to the occasion. 

Patrick Hamilton. By T. P. Johnstone. 
(Blackwood.) The annals of the Sootch Refor¬ 
mation are not exactly calculated to inspire 
bards. It is true that it is not long since we 
came across a person who thought proper to 
exult in verse over the brutal and oowardly 
murder of Card. Beaton; but there are 
probably not many people nowadays of so 
strong a stomach. The death (less brutal and 
oowardly, because there was law for it and fair 
warning given to the viotim, but sad enough) of 
Patrick Hamilton, which, in a way, was the 
oause of Beaton’a and many another tragedy, is 
a subject whioh no man need be ashamed to 
handle sympathetically. Mr. Johnstone has 
made a touohing little drama of it. Hie verse 
is unequal, occasionally good in dialogue, 
generally weak in the lyrics which intersperse 
it, but oftener good than bad. The steadfast 
faith of the young martyr, and his peculiarly 
affecting oircumstances, are well brought out. 
We ought to add that there are two rough but 
attractive etchings of St. Andrews and Mary- 
burgh respectively. _ The poem on Columbus 
which ekes out the little book is not strong. 

Darroll, and other Poems. By W. C. Spens. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) This volume 
consists of a long narrative poem in the 


Spenserian (we are not punning) stanza; of 
some minor pieces of the same general kind; of 
a considerable number of epitaphs, mostly in 
sonnet form; and of many miscellaneous verses, 
including some on the subjeot of the Glasgow 
Bank directors with which we have the pleasure 
of disagreeing very heartily. Formally there 
is not muoh to be said for or against Mr. Spens* 
verses. He has, however, begun one sonnet, 
with a line, 

“ Hereditary leader of the kirk,” 
which will always dwell in our memory 
together with the exploit of a lesser genius, 

“ Lientenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar,” 
and that of an infinitely greater 

“ Lord Lyon King at arms.” 

It would take a long time to explain the com¬ 
munity of the ludicrous in the three, but it 
exists. 

Legends of the Heart. By Gerald Bendall. 
(Holmes.) Mr. Bendall (from whom, if we 
mistake not, we have had some work of not 
inconsiderable merit in the past) has, among 
tbe cunning bards who bribe their oritios with 
pretty books, hit upon not the least pretty. 
His few poems are presented in a square 16mo, 
bound in blue boards, with parchment back, 
and with paper, not vergt, but thick, destitute 
of unholy gloss, and altogether satisfactory. Of 
some of the poems which this paper bears on its 
surface we are not quite prepared to pronounoe 
favourably. “The Dutchman’s Doom” deals 
with a story which wants a stronger hand than 
Mr. Bendall’s; and “ The Demon Lover,” whioh 
follows it, is unwise in thus challenging a com¬ 
parison with the magnificent ballad of the 
same name whioh every lover of poetry knows. 
But we have found in “ The Waltz ” some 
stanzss which are worthy of the format, and 
no lover of books can say more. 

“ Fast and fast; fast and fast; 

Coaid the measure only last, 

Free from break or rode disaster, 

Ever faster, ever faster. 

Till onr life were overpast. 

“ Tarn and turn; torn and torn ; 

Till the heaven and earth should burn, 

Stars go out and leave no traoes. 

While through the eternal spaces 
Flying, we new love might learn.” 

There are many claims to the title of poet, but 
by common oonsent not the weakest is to have 
said what many other people have thought. 

Hypermnestra: a Graeco-Egyptian Tale. By 
G. G. Turner. (Longmans.) We prefer, on 
the whole, two lines which appear unsigned on 
Mr. Turner’s title-page to anything within the 
oovers of his book : 

“ Lust spits its light on modem days from fat 
hysteric wick. 

Lust writhes in alooholio dreams for biting kisses 
sick.” 


This is followed by an antithetical couplet on 
love, of whioh we are glad to hear that Mr. 
Turner has a much better opinion. But the 
notion of a fat hysterio wick is pleasing and 
characteristic of the maker—the candle-maker, 
in short. Of the body of the poem we oannot 
say very muoh except that “ aerial ” rhymes to 
“ dell,” and that Mr. Turner describes Hyperm¬ 
nestra by the line— 

“ Pale grew the red pomegranate near the hue of 
her scarlet mouth.” 

Evidently the red pomegranate was afraid of 
the scarlet mouth’s intentions. One more 
example of Mr. Turner’s style may perhaps 
suffice—• 


“ Thus to the traitor sitting solitaire 
Through the quiet opening door crept a small 
air.” 


Lays of a Londoner. By Clement Scott. 
(David Bogue.) Mr. Clement Scott’s poems are 
of a sufficiently amiable kind, being chiefly 
poems of the affections, enforced with satire of 
the sort common in the pages of Punch , where, 
indeed, it would appear that not a few of these 
verses have figured. No generous soul can 
quarrel with a Muse which pleads for lifeboats, 
compassionates the woes of City oierks, and, 
after her manner and powers, critioises life in 
an affectionate Christmas-oarol and hot-punoh 
sort of fashion, not without intervals of 
patriotism, sexual affection of a decent kind, 
and other respectable emotions. Every now 
and then, when the author follows very closely 
some of Thackeray’s rhythms, he exhibits very 
considerable powers of imitation. Perhaps the 
only caution he needs is to take care that 
his satire is just. A wrong note here is fatal. 
Thus, for instance, his City clerk ironically 
remarks of the British workman, “ He’d strike 
if they gave him my weekly wage; and they 
never ask him for the income-tax.” Now, “ my 
weekly wage ” has just been stated to be under 
a pound, and we certainly are not aware that 
income-tax is levied on any income of fifty 
pounds a-year, be it clerk’s or workman’s. 


The League of the Iroquois. By Benjamin. 
Hathaway. (Chicago: Griggs; London: friib- 
ner.) As far as the ordinary oritic can discern, 
this is an attempt to tell again in verse muoh 
the same story as Mr. Longfellow told a quarter- 
of-a-oentury ago in “ Hiawatha; ” but with a 
sterner attention to the authorities and with less 
attention to poetical requirements. Whether 
Hayowentha is the same as the husband of 
Minnehaha or another than he must be left to 
the anthropologist to say. The profane reader 
judges that he is another than he, and does not 
like him quite so well. However, our old 
friends Pau-puk Keewis and Kabibo Nokka, 
and Shingebis the Diver, and a great many 
more of them re-appear in rhymed eights of 
iambics instead of in Mr. Longfellow's fluent 
trochees. Yet Mr. Hathaway will bear reading 
even by most persons who remember the very 
strong man Kwasind and the wrinkled old 
Nokomis, and their fellows, through a kind of 
mist of ohildish memories whioh maturer judg¬ 
ment does not care to reduce to strict critical 
appreciation. The book is nicely printed, and 
its cover is plentifully adorned with totems. 

Daphnis, and other Poems. By H. G. Hellon. 
(Kegan Paul, Trenoh and Co.) It is an appal¬ 
ling, but, we fear, a certain, faot that Mr. 
Hellon thinks the second syllable of Artemis 
long. We read, 

“ The heart that proud Artemis moved.” 

And with that infinite, but muoh misunderstood, 
charity which always animates the heart of the 
oritic, we hoped that it might be soanned in ana¬ 
paests, thus:— 


although the corresponding line 

“I live, live only to be loved” 


was but too plainly an iambic dimeter. But 
elsewhere, alas! there is 


“ With Artemis the huntress maid.” 


And though this might, as it stands, oertainly 
be scanned as an iambic dimeter, the corre¬ 
sponding lines are but too clearly anapaestio— 
“ And away to the forest shade.” 

So there is no help for it. Now it is not au 
unforgivable crime to be ignorant of Greek, 
but it is an unforgivable crime to write poems 
about Greek subjeots and to make false 
quantities in them. 

Forest Songs, and other Poems. By John 
Todhunter. (Kegan Paul, Trenoh and Co.) In 
this tiny volume the inspiration of Heine seems 
to have been uppermost with Dr. Todhunter, 
or, rather, the wish to be inspired by that great 
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poet. The alternations of wild legend and 
short sentimental song and pastoral description 
are obviously Heinesque (we abstain asoetioally 
from a horrible pun which we have never seen 
in print, but which, no doubt, has been printed 
in referenoe to imitations of this particular ini¬ 
mitable). We have read worse things of the 
hind than the following 

“ SONG. 

* ‘ As drooping fern for dewdropi, 

For flowers the bee, 

Wave-weary birds for woodlande, 

Long I for thee. 

‘' As rivers seek the ocean, 

Tired things their nest, 

As storm-worn ships their haven, 

So I thy breast. 1 ’ 

Douglas, and other Poems. By J. M. Suther¬ 
land. (Douglas: “Times” Office.) This is one of 
those volumes of local verse which show, at 
worst, a healthy local feeling and a desire after 
literary excellence. Nor are Mr. Sutherland’s 
verses by any means the worst of their kind. 

Bits of Life. (Triibner.) This little book is 
anonymous; but, as the well-known cracked 
globe, o'erarching rainbow, and at spes infracta 
are engraved very carefully on the title-page 
and cover, it is to be supposed that the author 
is of the family of Hope. His device is prettier 
than his verse. The book is a kind of dialogue 
or semi-dramatic narrative in very rough 
octosyllables. The principal interlocutor’s name 
is Charles, and he is designated at the head of 
his speeches by the hideous abbreviation, 
“ Cha9.” Here is one of the deliveranoes of 
“Chas.” 

“ It was, I own. I’m sorry now. 

The poor lady knows not how 
One can hate sin and atop away 
From churches on the Sabbath Day. 

Bat there are heaps ootside the Charoh 
Who leave those in quite in the luroh, 

And foremost stand to aid their raoe, 

’Gainst all the ills that here have plaoe.’’ 

There may be “ heaps ” who can see why this 
sort of slovenly twaddle should be forced into 
doggerel verse. If so, the heaps leave us quite 
in the luroh. 

A Book of Lyrics. By Joseph Skipsey. 
(David Bogue.) This is a new edition, ap¬ 
parently with additions, of some poems by a 
working collier in the Newcastle coal-field. 
They can be praised with muoh less than the 
allowance usually necessary in such oases ; they 
are often melodious, and seldom either tnvial, 
grotesque, or heavy. 

The Blessed Hope. (Williams and Norgate.) 
This dainty volume contains three lyrics and 
234 “ Shakespearian ” sonnets, all inspired by 
the writer's perplexity at the loss of an idolised 
father. All the sonnets bear superscription in 
momine patris (not in nomine ), as if the writer’s 
father were their moving foroe. Almost all of 
them contain hypermeters; a few of them con¬ 
tain commendable lines in couplets ; the whole 
of the first lyrio is pretty, some of it rather 
more than pretty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A rumour has reached us that the publication 
may be expected shortly of an important work 
by Carlyle, hitherto quite unknown, describing 
a tour in Ireland in 1849. 

The Vice-Chanoellor of the University of 
Cambridge has convened a meeting of members 
of the Senate for Tuesday next, January 31, at 
2.30 p.m., in the Cavendish Laboratory, to take 
steps to procure a portrait of the Chancellor, 
the Duke of Devonshire, who has filled that 
high office for twenty years, and who himself 
built and fitted out for physical research at his 


own cost the building in which the meeting 
will be held. 

We hear from Oxford that some of the friends 
and old pupils of Prof. Fowler have decided to 
commemorate his election to the Presidency of 
Corpus Christi College—or rather his depar¬ 
ture from Lincoln—by presenting him with a 
testimonial, towards which more than £160 
has already been subscribed. It is proposed 
that the testimonial shall take the form of a 
silver ipergne. 

The philosophical faculty of the University 
of Breslau has conferred upon Mr. T. W. Bhys 
Davids the honorary degree of Philosophise 
Doctor, in consideration of the services he has 
rendered to the comparative study of the history 
of religious belief. We may add that Breslau 
has the reputation among German universities 
of being specially stringent in the granting of 
such degrees. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, of the London Institu¬ 
tion, has resigned his seat upon the Council of 
the Library Association. 

We understand that the interesting article 
in the current number of Blackwood entitled 
11 Marginalia ” is from the pen of Miss Helen 
Zimmeru, who has here rescued from oblivion 
some of the most characteristic thoughts of 
Coleridge. 

We hear that Messrs. Besant and Bice have 
received a commission to write a story for the 
summer number of the Illustrated London 
News. 

Mr. Earl Blind will contribute an article 
on “ The Constitutional Conflict in Germany” 
to the forthcoming number of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

An inaugural lecture was delivered last week 
at Bedford College, Portman Square, by Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison, on " The Higher Education 
of Women considered in Bel&tion to Women's 
Bights and Women’s Duties.” 

The Government have made a grant to 
Aberdeen University for the purpose of ex¬ 
tending the library buildings at King’s College 
so as to provide accommodation for 26,000 
additional volumes. The grant will be included 
in the estimates in the ensuing session of 
Parliament. 

The third edition of Prof. Hales’ Milton's 
Areopagitica is now in the press. 

A member of the Browning Society calls our 
attention to the curious misunderstanding, by 
the Cambridge Public Orator, of the word 
faultless, in the description of Andrea del Sarto 
as 11 the faultless painter.” The epithet is well 
known to apply to the painter’s unerring 
accuracy of line and style; but Mr. Sandys, in 
his deservedly praised oration on the confer¬ 
ment of the Dootor of Laws degree on Mr. 
Browning at Cambridge, actually rendered 
“ faultless ” by sinefraude, if the contemporary 
report is to be trusted ; and this, when Andrea’s 
swindling King Francis out of a large sum of 
money is one of the most notorious events in 
the artist’s life. 

A correspondent writes to us to complain 
of the length of time taken by the Library 
Association to issue the volume descriptive 
of their proceedings at Edinburgh in the 
autumn of 1880. It is some months ago since 
it was stated that nothing but tbe index was 
required for the completion of the volume, but 
it still remains in the press. The council 
should endeavour, in the interests of the 
society, to expedite its publication. 

The Hod. Boden Noel proposes to deliver a 
lecture on “ Mr. Bobert Browning,” with read¬ 
ings from his works, at the Lecture Hall, 
Jasmine Grove, Anerley, at 8 p.m. on Tuesday 
next, January 31. This will be a repetition of 


a lecture given at the Midland Institute, Bir¬ 
mingham, last November. 

The next volume of Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trenoh and Co.’s “ParoMnent Library” will 
consist of the dramatic essays of Charles Lamb, 
with a Preface by Mr. J. Brander Matthews on 
Lamb as a dramatist and as a oritio of the 
drama. The frontispiece will, probably, be an 
etohing after Hogarth’s portrait of “ Peg Wof¬ 
fington,” now in the Garrick Club. 

We learn that Mr. Charles Welsh has in pre¬ 
paration a work, which will be published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran, entitled A Book¬ 
seller of the Last Century: being Some Aooount of 
the Life of John Newbery and of the Books he 
published, with a chapter on the later Newberys. 
“The philanthropic publisher of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard,” as Goldsmith, in his Vicar of 
Wakefield, has oalled him, is a figure of 
Borne interest in the literary history of the 
eighteenth century. He is not only to be 
remembered as the publisher of Ooody Two 
Shoes, and kindred works. He was intimately 
associated with Dr. JohnsoD, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Smart the divine, and many others; and he 
busied himself with projects of a seemingly 
more important character than the publication 
of works for the young. The volume will 
be supplemented by an alphabetical list of 
books published by the Newberys from about 
1730 to 1800, which the author has spent some 
years in compiling. 

Messrs. S. Baoster and Sons will publish 
in a few days Hudson’s Critical Creek and 
English Concordance of the New Testament, re¬ 
vised by Dr. Ezra Abbot, Professor of New 
Testament Critioism in Harvard University, 
and one of the American Bevisers. This Con¬ 
cordance claims to show how every Greek word 
is translated in the Authorised Version in every 
passage where it occurs, and also to exhibit 
the various readings of the most ancient MSS. 
and of the best critioal editions. 

The New Shakspere Society’s first hook for 
this year will be Mr. Fumivall’s re-edition of 
the Big by Mysteries from the MSS., to open the 
seventh series of the society’s publications, that 
of the Mysteries, Miracle-Plays, Interludes, 
&c., before Shakspere’s time. These Mysteries 
are in the North-Midland dialect, but contain 
only three of the full series. Mr. Furnivall, 
however, adds to those before printed a fourth, 
in two parts, on “ The Burial and Besurreotion 
of Christ,” which evidently onoe belonged to 
the Digby volume. The fragment of the 
“ Morality of Wisdom, who is Christ,” formerly 
treated as one of the Digby set, will now be 
called one of the “ Macro Moralities ”—whose 
MS. contains a complete copy of it. It is in 
the Southern dialect, introduoeB the Holbom 
Guest, and must be put down to London. The 
book is nearly ready. 

Next week will be issued to the members of 
the Hunterian Club part vii. of the Bannatyne 
MS. (completing the text), and Lodge’s Looking 
Qlassefar London and England (1598), these two 
being the second instalment for the seventh 
year. There will shortly be ready for the 
eighth year Euphues Shadow (1593), Poore Mans 
Talents (? 1623), and miscellaneous pieces. The 
following also are in preparation(1) Biblio¬ 
graphical Index to Lodge’s works; (2) Mr. 
Edmund W. Gosse’s Life of Lodge ; (3) Notes, 
Glossary, and Indexes to Lodge’s works; and 
(4) Notes, Glossary, Indexes, &o., to the Banna¬ 
tyne MS. 

The Confessions of a Medium is the title of a 
book which Messrs. Griffith and Farran will 
publish immediately. It is written by one who 
states only what he knows, and the truth of tbe 
narrative is vouohed for. They will also issu* 
The Care and Treatment of the Insane in Private 
Dwellings, by Dr. Lionel A. Weatherly, being 
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an amplification of a paper recently read by 
him at a meeting of the Medioo-Payohological 
Society at Bethlehem Hospital. 

The same publishers have in the press a story 
of an allegorical character, entitled Halek: an 
Autobiographical Fragment, by Mr. John H. 
Nicholson ; and a tale by Miss Cecilia Lush- 
ington, entitled Over the Seat and Far Away. 

A NEW edition of the Bibliography of Buikin, 
corrected and augmented to the present time, is 
in the press, ana will be issued shortly by Mr, 
Elliot Stook. 

The National Federation Union have re¬ 
published, in pamphlet form, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s Dialogue on “ Free v. Fair Trade,” 
which appeared in the December number of 
the Contemporary. 

Mb. W. Davenport Adams will contribute 
to the February number of the Theatre an 
article on “ The Decline of Pantomime," and to 
the February number of the Churchman's 
Shilling Magazine a paper on “A Clerical 
Essayist.” 

Mb. Horace Weir, a popular writer of short 
tales, has prepared a series of stories, entitled 
Romance and Reality, for publication in the pro¬ 
vincial and oolonial press, and, eventually, in 
book form. The dramatio incidents of these 
tales are not drawn from the imagination, but 
are supplied by the newspaper acoounts of 
actual occurrences. 

Mr. F. Boss, author of Celebrities of the York¬ 
shire Wolds, will shortly commence in the Hull 
Miscellany a series of papers on “ The Poets 
and Poetry of Yorkshire.” 

Among the most valuable additions to the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh during the 
past year is the collection known as “ The 
Biddell Papers,” bequeathed by the late Earl 
of Crawford. This consists of 129 volumes of 
historical and genealogioal documents and 
annotated books. 

On January 21, the editor of the Olasgow 
Herald was presented with his portrait, in 
recognition of his public servioes, and in 
anticipation of the centenary whioh that news¬ 
paper is about to celebrate. 

We have mentioned some recent gifts to the 
Peel Park Museum, Salford, whioh is one of the 
great holiday resorts of the Lancashire artisans, 
and not of them only, but of their “ mates ” for 
a hundred miles. Sinoe we wrote, it has reoeived 
from Mr. 0. Hey wood the present of Calderon’s 
“ Queen of the Tournament.” An effort is 
being made to make the collection of still 
greater educational value by means of lectures 
pointing out the historical and scientific value 
of the oontents of the museum, art gallery, and 
library. The first lecture of the oourse was 
given by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, whose “ Visit to the 
Peel Park Museum ” was an introductory sketch 
of the uses and value of museums and picture 
galleries. Mr. W. H. Bailey follows with “ In¬ 
ventors of Spinning and Weaving Machinery 
Mr. J. G. Mandley, with “Salford in the 
Olden Time; ” Mr. G-eorge Evans discourses on 
“ Thackeray; ’’ Mr. A. Heywood, jun., notes the 
connexions of “Time and the Almanac;” and 
Mr. J. H. Nodal concludes with “ Lancashire 
in Fiction: a History of the County as told by 
its Novelists.” The lecture system should hie 
more fully developed in connexion with libraries. 
At Liverpool lectures have been highly successful 
for some years past, and a special hall has been 
built. At Leicester the Curator of the Museum 
gives an oooasional “ gossip ” on natural his¬ 
tory. These seem to us excellent methods of 
awakening attention and teaohing visitors really 
to see the objects set before them. 

The annual meeting of the New York His¬ 
torical Society took place on January 3. Among 
the contributions to the library during the past 


year were mentioned the genealogical and 
heraldio library bequeathed by the late Stephen 
Witney Phoenix; and a third contribution of 
works relating to American history from, the 
library of the late George Brinley, of Hartford. 

Mr. H. H. Boyesen writes to the New York 
Critic that Mr. Kristofer Janson, one of the 
four authors who reaeive an endowment from 
the Norwegian Parliament, has settled in the 
United States as a Unitarian minister. His 
reputation is founded upon a long series of tales 
of peasant life, written in the vernaoular, whioh 
is closely allied to the old Norse or Icelandic 
language. It is to continue his labours among 
the people, though in another sphere, that Mr. 
Janson has emigrated to America, where the 
total number of persons of Scandinavian descent 
is estimated at 600,000. 

We are promised a contribution of some im¬ 
portance to the history of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew from the pen of Hermann Baum- 
garten, Professor of History in the University 
of Strassburg. It will be entitled Vor der 
Bartholomaeusnacht, and will be published by 
Messrs. Triibner, of Strassburg. 

The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was to 
be produced at the Globe Theatre, Boston, 
U.8.A., on January 23, and at New York a 
week later. The actors are all professionals, 
with the exception of Mr. George Biddle, a 
professor at Harvard College, who takes the 
part of Oedipus. It is stated that Mr. Biddle 
is also the only one who will speak in 
Greek. There is to be a ohorus of sixty, and 
an orchestra of forty performers. The music 
is that written by Mr. Paine for the perform¬ 
ance at Harvard last year. 

M. Bothschild is about to issue a serial 
illustrated work which will do for Paris what 
he has already done for Venioe and Florence. 
The choice of illustrations has been entrusted 
to MM. Cousin and Champeaux, and among the 
contributors are MM. Jules Simon, de Chen- 
neviires, Yriarte, Leroy-Beaulieu, Clare tie, 
Sarcev, and LaugeL The first part will appear 
in February. 

A commission was lately formed at Piatigorsk 
for the purpose of examining and defining the 
exact place of the duel which proved fatal to 
the Bussian poet Lermontov. The oondusion 
arrived at, after close investigation, is that the 
spot hitherto accepted is not the true one. A 
contemporary witness named Evgraf Ohalov 
states that the duel oocurred near the foot 
of the Mashuka Hill, and other evidence cor¬ 
roborates this view. The commissioners invite 
further evidenoe, but in default of this it is 
proposed to proceed with the erection of a 
memorial to the poet on the spot indicated by 
Chalov. 

K. Koneqen, of Vienna, is about to publish 
a new edition of the complete works of Friedrich 
Schlegel, revised and annotated by Dr. J. 
Minor. 

An interesting work on the historical, geo¬ 
graphical, and philological importance of 
German family names has just appeared from 
the pen of Dr. Albert Heintze, who has devoted 
years of research to this subjeot (Halle: 
Waisenhaus). 

The third fasciculus of the fourth volume of 
the Dictionary of the AccademiCi della Crusca 
has just appeared at Florence. It comprises 
from the last section of the word Discaricato to 
the fifth of Disunito (pp. 481-720). 

Signor Gargiolli is editing, with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, variants, and appendices, an unpub¬ 
lished work by G. B. Nicoolini, entitled Vespro 
Siciliano. j 

An important sale of books is fixed to take j 
plaoe at the Hotel Drouot on February 6 and 


the five following days. The catalogue (which 
is published by M A. Durel) includes original 
editions of the Biscours de la Mithode; 
Bossuet’s Oraisons funlbres; the Roman de la 
Rose; Let fads maitre Alain Chattier; Jean 
Marot, Bonsard, Scarron’s Virgile travesty, 
Manon Ltscaut, the Mtmoires de Commines, 
&c., the editio princeps of Herodotus and of 
Thucydides, the Aldine Plato, &c. 

The Revue critique for January 9 contains an 
appreciative review, by M. James Darmesteter, 
of Mr. F. W. H. Myers’ Wordsworth in the 
“ English Men of Letters ” series. 

The American Library Association has pre¬ 
pared a Bill, to be laid before Congress, by 
which one library in each congressional district, 
as well as another to be named by the repre¬ 
sentative, and also every library in the United 
States containing over 100,000 volumes, shall 
receive gratuitously all public documents 
ordered to be printed, provided that the libraries 
undertake to preserve them for public use. 

B. Q.: a Biographical and Bibliographical 
Fragment. This dainty brochure of twenty- 
two pages, printed on hand-made paper, with 
wide margins, not a letter more on the title- 
page than those we have transcribed, and short 
Arabic inscription occupying the last page, is 
a specimen of the limited editions which are 
so frequently issued at present to be joys for 
ever to the book-collector. Only twenty-five 
copies have been struck off, and presented by 
Mr. Wyman to a little association of enthusias¬ 
tic bibliographers, or, as they appropriate! v 
term themselves, the “Sette of Odd Volumes.” 
The book is a biography of Mr. Bernard 
Quaritoh, with full particulars of the Catalogues 
he has issued; from the first, in 1848, which 
consisted of a single leaf, to the magnificent 
volume of bibliography sent out in September 
1880, containing 2,395 pages and describing 
28,009 books. Mr. Quaritoh, as might be 
expected, was a book-lover from his birth, and 
ought to have first seen the light in a library, 
though the fact is not stated in this “Fragment.” 
But every line of it shows the persevering 
activity of one pre-eminent among the Sosii of 
the century. 

Mr. Harrison has sent us Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage for 1882, being the 
forty-fourth edition of that invaluable work. 
Among the new features is the Table of Pre¬ 
cedence whioh Sir Bernard Burke issued as 
a separate volume last summer, and whioh was 
notioed in the Academy at the time (see No. 
481). There is also here given for the first time 
a memoir and the arms of the Duke of Albany, 
and a list of the holders of the Albert medal. 
With regard to the new territorial designations 
of regiments, we notioe that such poet-nomina 
as “the Buffs” are omitted. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, these still remain part of the 
official name—in brackets. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BEFORE SUNRISE 

ON HELVELLYN. 

Over the peaks of hnge crags unereate, 

Across the stricken stars usurped demesne. 
Through mutinous vapours to her realm terrene— 
Behold she oomes, the mom inviolate. 

Qirdled with fire, radiant of face, elate, 

Leaping the lit waves of the steep ravine— 

Here first sinoe eldest time the earth hath seen 
Her vesture's trail, in heaven artioulate. 

Say not the world grows old : Behold erelong 
Forth from the mountains come the swift and strong 
Who aoale the heights to greet the deathless day ; 
And in the abysmal plains the sick and sore 
Following their feet Bhall see the imminent gray 
Glad dawn has never breathed o’er sea or shore. 

T. Hall Caine. 
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OBITUARY. 

H&. Daniel Puseley, who died at 21 Bo- 
cheeter Eoad, on the 18th inst., aged sixty- 
seven, waa an industrious oompiler; but, as 
most of his works appeared under the nom de 
guerre of “Frank Foster,” his name was but 
little known to the world. Under that pseu¬ 
donym he published a variety of works, the 
most successful of whioh were a Popular Guide 
to the Watering Placet of England and Walet and 
a Colonial Directory of Sydney, Melbourne, and 
New Zealand. The first edition of the latter 
work appeared in 1862; in 1865 a fifth edition 
was issued in three volumes. A cognate work 
on the rise and progress of the three colonies of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand came 
out under his own name; and in his own proper 
person he came forward as the author of A 
Record of Eminent Commercial Houtet (1858 and 
1860). He laboured to the last. A few weeks 
ago there appeared from his pen an attack on 
the financial swindles of the day—a fruitful 
field for employment which no man can 
exhaust. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thb strongest portion of the Weitmintter 
Review consists in its survey of contemporary 
literature, whioh continues to be well sustained. 
In the notes upon India we are glad to observe 
so little said about Afghanistan. In nothing was 
the policy of the late Indian Administration more 
mischievous than in the absurd predominance 
which it induced English opinion to assign to 
foreign policy. There is still room for improve¬ 
ment in this respect in the weekly telegram of 
the Timet. In the current number of the 
Weitmintter attention is rightly drawn to the 
pressing question of the education of the 
children of poor Europeans and Eurasians. In 
the face of the large sums annually subscribed 
at home for Indian missions, it is significant to 
hear that the Government proposes to grant 
£10,000 a-year, from taxation on the natives, 
to provide white children with Christian instruc¬ 
tion. Another article, entitled “ The Basis of 
England’s Power in India,” also deserves 
nohoe. The writer evidently knows something 
of India; and while we are not concerned to 
dispute his main proposition—that the natives 
do not constitute a nationality—we may point 
out one or two of those mistakes in fact from 
which no writer on Indian matters can keep 
free. It is the reverse of the truth to say (p. 26) 
that the Bengalis “ are, of course, with few 
exceptions, Hindus in religion; ” or (p. 29) that 
“most of the Mahomedans of India are, like 
the Persians, heretical Shiahs.” According to 
the census of 1872, the Mahomedans of Bengal 
numbered 20,000,000, or almost one-third of 
the total population; and among these, at 
least, it may safely be said that the Shiah sect 
counts only a few dozens. Again, the Gurkhas— 
i.e., those in our own army—are twioe described 
as Buddhists ! The Gurkhas proper, who form 
the ruling race in Nepal, are Hindus; it is 
only the subjeet population that is Buddhist. 
Our Gurkhas, it is needless to add, are members 
of the ruling race. 

Thb Revue hietorique publishes a chapter of a 
forthcoming work by the late Paulin Paris, 
father of M. Gaston Paris, consisting of studies 
on various points of the history of Francis L 
The specimen now published shows that the 
hook will contain much serious and thorough 
criticism. The present artiole is on “ Louise de 
Sav<ne et Semblangay,” and is a vindication of 
Inuin from the charges eo generally repeated, 
that she diverted money from Lautreo in his 
Italian campaign, and ruined Semblan^ay to 
•oraen herself. M. Callery writes an excellent 
paper on “ Lee Douanee avant Colbert et 
l Ordoimaaoe de 1664; ” it is full of details of 


great importance for the economic history of 
France. The most valuable work undertaken 
by the Revue is its attention to historical biblio¬ 
graphy ; and a paper by M. Cordier on the 
literature relating to China is an admirable 
addition to this important branch of historical 
study. It is notioeable that England, which, 
perhaps, contributes least to European history, 
does most for the Oriental peoples. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of January 15 
Sefior Bodriguez Villa publishes the auto¬ 
biography of Fernandez de Medrano (1646- 
1705), wno was head of the Spanish Military 
Sohool at Brussels at a time when no scientific 
instruction could be obtained in the mother 
country. After long interruptions, B. Ferrer’s 
descriptive letters on the Almaden quicksilver 
mines, and Diaz Sanchez’ “ Quia del Archivo de 
8imancas,” are resumed. The latter cata¬ 
logues the papers concerning the Inquisition 
and Ecclesiastical Patronage. The extreme 
jealousy of the Inquisition is shown in the 
“ lnformaciones de Genealogia y Limpieza de 
Sangre de los Empleados y dependientee del 
referido Tribunal.” Capt. S. Bermejo continues 
his “ Impresionee de Viaje,” giving a decided 
preference to the arsenals of Kiel and Berlin 
over those of Austria. Beoerro de Bengoa 
treats of various applications of eleotrioity to 
the conveyance of sound, eigne, and images. 


TWO LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 




“ Au camp de Solgnies 

" Monsieur “ ce 22* so ait 1707 

“Pay receu lea denx lettres que vous m’avez 
•sorites le 9* et le 12* de ce moil et vons assure 
one Monsieur Stanyas m’a fait un veritable plaisir 
de me reeommander un correspondent dont les 
lumitres mms ponront enfin tirer de l'inoertitude 
on none avons estd pendant toute la osmpagne 
tonohant no* affaires en Allemagne. Pour mol j'ay 
toujour* a*t& du sentiment que lee troupe* n'y 
manquoient point, mail il eat vray ansai qu'on ne 
doit ]amaia s’attondre A ancune ohoae considerable 
dea troupes quelques nombreuses qu’elles soient 
sans des ohefs non settlement de oapaoitfc mate aussi 
d’un z&le et aooord unanime et disinterest^ pour le 
bien du service. Ainsi il n’y a rien plus h 
soubaltter de votre ooatd que l’arrivee de 8. A. E. 
de Hanovre h la teste de l’armee, oar il y a tout 
lieu d’etpSrer qtte par son credit et authority cenx 
itti sent & cette henre en division seront rSunis et 
les affkires remises antant que le pen de terns qui 
rests pour ia eautpagne le permettra. 

“Bn oe pate ioy nous avons fait tout notre pos¬ 
sible pour joindre les ennemis, sans les pouvoir 
engager, et le terns plnvienx qu’il a fait depute 
pluaieura jours non* a obligfi a quitter la pour- 
suitte, oar lea ohemins tout preaque partoot im- 
praotioables. Si le bon Dieu nous fait naitre enfin 
1’oooasion d’entreprendre quelque chose, on ne la 
aegligera point. Vons m’obligerez senaiblement de 
oobtinueir A me donner de voa nouvelles et s’il le 
passe quelque chose icy qui le merite je vous en 
fend part aussi. En attendant je vons prie d’etre 
atsurd que je asrai fort aise de voua marquer 
partout reetime aveo ltquelle je rate 
“ Monsieur 

“ Votre tree humble et tods eMissant serriteur 
“Lx Pa. n Duo nx Mablbobodoh.” 

ii. 

“An camp d’Aure ce l ra 
“ Monsieur ‘ 1 Septembre 1707 

“ J'ay reoeu l’honnenr de votre lettre du 22* du 
mote pease et vou* suit senaiblement oblige du 

S ian que voua m’avez envoy 6 de la situation dea 
eux armeea. On me mande depute que Monsieur 
le margrave de Bareith 6tait snr le point de quitter 
l'armta avec quelques autre* generant, de sorte 
que je me flatte que Monsieur l’Electeur d'Hanovre 
trouvera une meiileuie hartaonie entre oeux qui 
reateront que par le pateA Non* semmea marches 
bier du camp de Soigniee a celuycy tant proche de 


Cambron, mail lea ennemis ayant appria notre 
mouvement ont marohe a la petite nointe du jour 
aveo precipitation ayant latest du baggage et des 
provisions dans leur oamp, dont nos soldats ont 
profits. Ils sent postes a present entre Mortagne 
et Tournay, l'Esoaut derriSre eux dans le dessein 
solon toutes leg apparences de passer cette riviere 
sur le premier mouvement qne nous fexona en 
avant. 

“ Je rate trie siae&renient Monsieur 

“Votre trfes humble et ties oWisrant serriteur 
“ Lx Pk. et Duo nx Mablbobough.” 

These two letters and the fragment of a third— 
dated “ Au camp de Hulchin [?] ce 25 Septembre 
1707 ’’—are to be found in a volume of MSS. 
belonging to the pubEc library of the town of 
Bern (MSS. Hist. Helv. xiii. 145). They are 
directed “ & Monsieur le General Major 
d’Erlach,” the same whose biography may be 
read in the Allgemeine deuttche Biographie, vol. 
vi., p. 216: Hieronymus von Erlach, born 
1667, fought on the side of the Imperialists in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, and was a 
regular correspondent of Prince Eug&ne of 
Savoy. Alfred Steen. 


THE MYTH OF ER. 

The Myth of Er, the eon of Armenios, with 
whieh Plato concludes his Republic, is one of 
the most charming episodes in his works. The 
story, however, was not of hie own making. 
Though Plato calls Er a Pamphylian, the 
name of his father Armenios points to Armenia, 
and it was from Armenia that the legend 
originally oame. M. Emine, in his Russian 
translation of Moses of Khorene (pp. 254, 255), 
has pointed out that Er ia Ara the Beautiful, 
beloved by Setniramis, the Assyrian queen, 
according to Armenian legend, and slain on the 
field of battle. Mar Apas Catina, from whom 
Moeee of Khorene quoted the story, related 
how that Semiramis, in passionate love for the 
beauty of the Armenian king, vainly Bought 
his hand, and, all other means of persuasion 
failing, marohed against him with the army of 
Nineveh. A fierce battle waa fought on the 
plain of Ararat, so called from the hapless 
prinoe who was slain there by the soldiers of 
the Assyrian queen. In an agony of grief 
8emiramie called her gods to help, and essayed, 
by magioal art, to reoal the dead man to life. 
But though her efforts were useless, she calmed 
the Armenians by pretending that “the gods 
Aralez ” had restored him from death. As M. 
Emine says, it is dear that in the original form 
of the myth the dead man was actually brought 
back to life; it was the influence of Christianity 
Whioh oaused this portion of the story to be 
modified. The spirits called Aralez still had 
their plaoe in popular belief as late as the 
fourth century of our era, since, according to 
Fauetue Byzantinus (r. 36), it was said of the 
Armenian general Mushegh (a.d. 384) that, 
“ as he was a brave man, the Aralez would 
descend and restore him to life.” 

Now, there oan be little doubt that in the 
legend of Ara we have but a repetition of the 
Myth of Aphrodite and Addins, of Is tar and 
Tammuz, of the beautiful Sun-god beloved by 
the goddess of nature, and slain by the winter 
only to return onoe more to life. M. Fr. 
Lenorm&nt has long sinoe shown that Semira- 
mia is the Assyrian Is tar, the Greek Aphroditfi ; 
and the story of Semiramis, borrowed by 
Ktdsias from Persian writers, is but a rationalised 
form of the old Babylonian myth of the goddess 
of love and war. The Armenian Ara ia the 
Acoadian Tammuz, whom the Phoenicians 
called Adonai, Addnis, and we must see in him 
a name of the anoient Armenian Sun-god. 

But who were the Aralez? The Armenian 
writers tried to explain their name from the 
verb leant, “to lick,” as thongh they had 
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“ licked ” the wounds of Ara and so restored 
him to life. This is plainly a mere piece of 
Volksetymologie. Babylonian mythology, how 
ever, here comes to our aid. The under-world 
to which Tammuz descends is called in the 
Aocadian legend the land of Arali ; and Arali, 
though the land of the dead, is also the land 
where “ the waters of life ’’ babble up from 
under the golden throne of the spirits of heaven 
and earth. Arali, moreover, was the lofty 
mountain on whose summit the heaven rests, 
and was rich with gold, like the regions beyond 
the Hyperborean mountains in Greek story. 
It lay in “the extremities of the north,” the 
place of shadows, and seems to have been 
identified in later times with the mountains of 
Ararat, the very spot where the tale of Ara 
was localised. We are, therefore, tempted to 
believe that the gods of Arali were the proto 
types of the “gods Aralez” of Armenian 
legend. 

The belief, I think, beoomes almost a certainty 
when we turn to the list of Assyrian kings 
given by KtSsias. KtSsias professed to have 
derived his statements from Persian originals, 
and the progress of cuneiform research has 

H lied us with evidenoe that he spoke the 
. The earlier part of his Assyrian his¬ 
tory consists of Assyrian myths rationalised 
in the way in whioh, as the opening chapters 
of Herodotus show, the Persians were accus¬ 
tomed to treat the mythology of their neigh¬ 
bours. I have already alluded to the Myth of 
Semiramis ; and her son Ninyas “ the Ninevite ” 
is also called Zames—that is, the Assyrian Samas 
or Samsu, “ the Sun-god.” The two suooessors 
of Ninyas were Arios and Aralios, with whom 
Moses of Khorene makes Ara I. and Ara II., 
the son of Semiramis, contemporary in Armenia. 
Now, Aralios seems plainly our Arali, while 
Arios seems equally plainly Aria, “ the de¬ 
stroyer,” the Aocadian name of Nergal as 
King of Arali. Nergal, or Aria, was the Sun- 
god during the hours of night and darkness, as 
Tammuz was during the time of daylight and 
summer. 

Whether or not Ara is the same word as Aria 
is, I think, doubtful. The Greek form Er 
speaks against it; and it is better to suppose 
that Er. or Ara, was an Armenian name for the 
Sun-god, whioh, in later times, was oonfounded 
with the Arios of'Ktesias. I hope to show in 
a memoir I am preparing on the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Van that the Aryans did not 
make their way into Van or Ararat until after 
the Beventh century b.o. ; at all events, non- 
Aryans were ruling there in the time of Assur- 
bani-pal. In both language and physiological 
type they resembled the Georgians of to-day. 
In their dialect the Sun-god was called by a 
name whioh seems to read Ardinia; unfortu¬ 
nately, in the only passage in whioh it is 
written phonetically, the reading of the second 
syllable is uncertain. According to the rules 
of Vannio grammar, the stem of Ardinia would 
be ardi, which is itself a derivative from the 
root or by the help of the suffix of agency— 
di. Ardinia was also the name of a city whose 
deity was honoured with speoial sacrifices, and 
sacrifices were further offered to “ the dead 
belonging to Khaldis ” and “to the Khaldises 
of the dead.” Khaldis, I should add, was the 
supreme god of Van. whose inhabitants were 
called “ the men of Khaldis." 

How Plato oame to localise the Armenian Er 
in Pamphylia I cannot explain. WThat is 
oertain, however, is that the legend had its 
primitive home in the highlands of Armenia, 
and originally described the death and resur¬ 
rection of the Sun-god. The myth must have 
come from Assyria, like the worship of the 
goddess lstar herself, whose name was trans¬ 
formed into Sar or Saris by the people of Van, 
and reminds us, however remotely, of the Greek 
Semiraniis. A. H. Sayce. 


RICHARD MILE SON. 

Lawton Bcotory, Bath. 

I now Bend the promised account of Bichard 
Mileson. 

Though belonging apparently to a Suffolk 
family, Mileson was a native of Yorkshire. He 
was bom in 1607, and educated for five years 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. He entered Caius 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar, June 8, 1624, 
and matriculated July 8. He took his B.A. 
degree in 1628, and his M.A. in 1631. The 
account of him in the Jesuit archives at Borne 
states that he took also the degree of B.D. 
But this is an error, as is also the statement 

i mentioned in my last letter) that he was a 
i’ellow of Caius. He was Branthwaite scholar, 
but ceased to be so after October 15, 1631. 
For the dates of his matriculation and degrees 
I am indebted to the Bev. H. R. Guard, the 
University Registrar. The published Catalogue 
of graduates does not go back beyond 1659— 
a faot of which I was not aware when I wrote 
my letter in the Academy of July 2,1881. The 
account of Mileson’s early history as given in 
the Roman arohives was not derived from him¬ 
self, and contains several inaocuracies. That 
given in the other Jesuit documents, from 
whioh Mr. Foley has sent me extracts, was 
derived from Mileson himself. 

We do not know the date or place of his 
ordination, nor the origin of his acquaintance 
with Mountagu. But we find from Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy, quoted in the Academy 
of July 16 (there was a slight error in that 
quotation—the correspondent who kindly sent 
me the extraot wrote “ Richard A. M. Mileson,” 
instead of “ Bichard Mileson, A.M.”), that he 
was Prebendary of Coleworth in the cathedral 
of Chichester. Unfortunately, as I know from 
Dean Burgon and Canon Swain son, there is a 
gap in the Chichester Cathedral Records from 
1618 to 1662, so that they do not famish any 
information respecting him. There can, how¬ 
ever, be no doubt that he owed his stall to 
Mountagu, who was Bishop of Chiohester from 
1628 to 1638. It seems not improbable that 
he was Mountagu's curate at Fetworth—a 
living whioh the Bishop held «n commendam 
along with his see. It does not appear that 
he was ever benefioed in the diocese. In 
May 1638 Mountagu was translated to Nor¬ 
wich, and Mileson accompanied, or shortly 
followed, him to that diocese. On October 9 
of that year he was instituted to the rectory 
of Becoles in Suffolk, on the presentation of 
Charles I., no doubt through Mountagu’s 
influence. On December 4 he was instituted 
to the mediety of the rectory of Oatfield. in 
Norfolk, on the presentation of Mountagu him¬ 
self. On November 27,1640 (in the Appendix— 
attributed to John Hare, the Richmond Herald, 
who died in 1720—to Browne’s Posthumous 
Works the date is wrongly given as February 27, 
1640— i.e., 1641—a mistake which is repeated by 
Blomefield, iii. 654), he was collated to the arch¬ 
deaconry of Suffolk, and installed December 23, 
in the place of Robert Bostook, who had held the 
office for ten months only—viz., from February 
to November—see the extraot from Wood quoted 
by Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall in the Academy of 
July 23. By “ Feb. 1639 ” Wood, of course, 
meant what we should oall “Feb. 1640”—a 
oiroumstanoe whioh I strangely overlooked in a 
previous letter. It is singular that Sir Duffus 
Hardy (ii. 489) retains Le Neve’s “ Feb. 1639,” 
instead of changing it to “ 1639-40,” as he 
usually does in such cases. We do not 
know at what date Mileson became Moun¬ 
tagu’s chaplain. But in the Roman account a 
very remarkable circumstance is mentioned of 
him in that capacity—viz., that he was in the 
habit of receiving the confessions of sixty men 
and women, including the Bishop’s own wife. 
In 1640 he resigned Becoles, possibly in con¬ 


sequence of his being appointed Arohdeaoon. 
But he retained Oatfield till 1642, on August 17 
of which year a new rector was collated. His 
name was James Booth. Was he an ancestor 
of the venerable President of Magdalen ? He 
was appointed by Bishop Hall. Blomefield 
(ix. 291) has made a strange confusion in his 
list of the Rectors of Oatfield. 

No doubt Mileson’s resignation of Oatfield 
was owing to his having become a Romanist. 
This must have occurred after February 17, 
on whioh day he appointed Dr. Kings 
as his official in the archdeaconry. It 
does not appear whether he ever formally 
resigned the latter offioe. His successor 
was not appointed till September 1666 
and it is not stated (as it usually is) 
how the offioe had been vacated. His con¬ 
version to Romanism is attributed to the 
famous Jesuit Edward Knott (whose real name 
was Matthias Wilson, but who also wrote 
under the name of Nioholas Smith), the 
Provincial of the Jesuits in England, in reply 
to whom Chilling worth had shortly before 
written his celebrated Religion of Protestants. 
But Mileson was not content with merely 
joining the Church of Borne. He determined 
also (no doubt through Knott’s influence) on 
beooming a member of the Jesuit Society. 
Under the assumed name of John Daniel, he 
entered that society at Watten (near St. Omer) 
on April 30, 1643, and afterwards became Pro¬ 
fessor of Holy Scripture at Lidge. In 1651 he 
was Bent to the English mission in the Stfffolk 
and Norfolk district, and was an active mis- 
sioner for more than ten years, when he re¬ 
turned to the Continent After filling various 
offices at Watten, Ghent, and Lidge, he died of 
apoplexy at the last-named place on November 
21, 1668. A more detailed account of his 
doings as a Jesuit will be given in the forth¬ 
coming seventh volume of Mr. Foley’s Records. 

It seems strange that the secession of a man 
holding his position should apparently have 
exoited so little attention in England. The 
only contemporary notioe of it which I have 
been able to discover is in the Legenda lignea 
(1653), where he appears as fifteenth in a list of 
fifty-three seceders. He is there oalled simply 
“ M. Rich. Millesent,” a name differing in one 
letter only (and not at all in pronunciation) 
from that giv en in Bayle from the King’s College 
Register. Wood was evidently ignorant of his 
secession and subsequent history, and puts his 
death “ some years before ” 1660, whereas it oc¬ 
curred in 1668. And he seems to have been very 
imperfeotly informed respecting his previous 
history. He does not mention his connexion 
with Mountagu or with Chiohester, and though 
he calls him “ M. of A.” does not give Ms 
college or university. Apparently, his informa¬ 
tion was derived solely from some list of the 
Archdeacons of Suffolk. It is strange that 
Bliss did not add a note about him. Walker 
tells us more, but does not say from wbat 
sources he derived his information. He refers 
to Wood; but the only part of his aooount 
whioh was derived from him is that he was 
“M. of A.” and Archdeacon of Suffolk. In 
one point his aooount differs from that of 
Wood—viz., in rightly putting his death 
after 1660, though he says that he did not 
know “ the preoise time.” He says nothing 
about his beooming a Jesuit. It would 
be interesting to know whether Sir Thomas 
Browne, who was no doubt personally ac¬ 
quainted with Mileson when he was Moun¬ 
tagu’s domestic obaplain, was aware of his 
secession and subsequent history; but Browne 
does not mention him. His name oocurs, as 
we have seen, in the list of Archdeacons of 
Suffolk in the Appendix to Browne; but 
that was not written by Browne Mmself. 
There can, however, be little doubt that Mile- 
son was one of those whom Bishop Turner, 
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the non*juror, was thinking of when he thus 
expressed himself in a sermon preached at 
Whitehall before Charles II. on November 5, 
1684, of which I have seen a copy in Sion 
College Library:— 

“ May not I challenge all our Aoousers, that refisot 
on so great a body of the Clergy, which oonaist 
(as I said) of ten thousand at least: To name but 
ten of the whole Clergy; ten men of any Note, 
either for their Dignity or Learning, who in the 
worst of Times, under the greatest Temptations, 
fell from the Churoh of England to that of Borne ? ” 

Among those who heard this sermon was 
Evelyn, who mentions it in his Diary, giving, 
however, “ five ” instead of “ ten.” Apparently 
either (1) “five” is a misprint, or (2) Evelyn 
did not report the number correctly, or (3) 
Turner changed the number when he printed 
the sermon. It is worth noting that Evelyn 
adds, “ And this was to my certain observation 
a great truth.” J. H. Backhouse. 


PS.—Mr. Mullinger has kindly written to 
me about “ 8. P. (or Pa) P.” He says that he 
has often met with that affix, and that it stands 
for “ Sanotae Patristioae (sc. Doctrinae) Pro¬ 
fessor.” He tells me also that Dr. Walter 
Crome, in the same year in which he gave the 
MS. to Cains, gave some works to the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, a list of which is 
printed by Mr. Bradshaw in a paper which I have 
no means of consulting. He refers also to p. 
323 of the first volume of his own History of 
the University of Cambridge for another notice of 
Crome. 

Can any of your readers explain “ LM.M.M. 
D.D.C.Q.” in the Dedication (to the memory of 
James I.) of Mountagu’s Apparatus (Oxford, 
1635)? 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 

THE BASQUE SUFFIX -K. 

8 Norfolk Terraoe, Bayssratar, W.: Jan. 19, 1883. 

Mr. van Eys imagines I have said that the 
suffix A; is an ablative; and. when quoting 
my words in support of his assertion, takes 
great care to suppress those whioh follow the 
comma after the word ablative, and to replace 
them by a full stop. My words were (see 
Academy, December 17, 1881) 

“ The only way to understand how the same word 
may represent Latin a me in the first and ego in 
the second- phrase consists in admitting that the 
suffix k is in both inttanoes oapable of being 
rendered by the ablative, although the Basques, 
with great propriety, oall it active." 

Now, between saying that a suffix is a Basque 
ablative and that a suffix is capable of being 
rendered by the so-oalled Latin “ ablative ” or 
represented by it, there is a difference whioh 
can only escape the person who did not 
scruple to suppress the word “aotive” in 
quoting my statement. The Basque suffix k, I 
repeat, is an aotive suffix, although oapable of 
being rendered either by the Latin ablative or 
by the Latin nominative. As the criticism of 
Mr. van Eys bears not upon what I have 
said, but only upon what it suits him to make 
me say, I take a final leave of him with the 
wish that he may abandon the absurd suppo¬ 
sition, contradicted by all the Basque dialeots, 
either anoient or modern, that the suffix A is a 
remnant of an aotive participle. 

L.-L. Bonaparte. 


Paris: Dee. 81,1881. 

Great as is Prince Bonaparte’s authority in 
Basque matters, his hypothesis (Academy, De¬ 
cember 17, 1881, p. 707), whioh consists, if I 
mistake not, in considering the aotive singular 
nominative suffix “ k ” as an ablative, or rather 
as au instrumental suffix, appears to me to be 
neither justifiable nor to tend to any useful 
purpose. It has, it is true, the advantage of 
supporting the Prince’s Basque verbal theory ; 
bat—as that theory has always appeared to me 
wholly inadmissible, inasmuob as it is not 
proved by the observation of material facts, 
demands too many and too complex morpholo¬ 
gical and phonetical phenomena for its ex¬ 
planation, and is founded on a metaphysical 
and imaginative basis—that consideration oan 
have no weight with me in the argument. 

As regards, however, the nominative k, 
Prince Bonaparte insists on the strange 
anomaly of regarding a Basque noun followed 
by & as representing at one time a nominative 
subject of a transitive verb, and, at another, 
an indirect regimen or an ablative. Such an 
“ absurdity ” cannot, and does not, exist in 
Basque. It is a mere hypothesis suggested by 
considering only the translation of the Basque 
phrase into a modern analytical European 
language. For a Basque, in both nik egina and 
nik egin dut, nik has one and the same meaning, 
“I,” “ego.” Where an Englishman says 
“ made by me,” a Basque says “ I thing- 
made,” “ego faotum” (and not “a me 


factum ”); just as, in the same manner, the 
Dravidian says ndn konda puli, “ the tiger I have 
killed,” or “killed by me,” “ego ocoisus 
tigns,” as well as ndn puliyei konddn, “ I have 
killed the tiger,” “ ego tigridem ocoisi,” in 
whioh two instances the same word ndn is em¬ 
ployed, and in the same sense—viz., “ I.” We 
are dealing not with a morphological problem, 
but with a syntactical and functionary one. 

I take this opportunity of rectifying a slight 
mistake in your report of the Americanist 
Congress at Madrid (Academy, October 29, 
1881, p. 330). My friend Padre F. Fita wrote 
that I spoke in support of his interpretation of 
the Siguenza inscription. I spoke in the session 
°f September 28 but once, and with reference 
solely to the proposal for the erection of a Chair 
of Basque in the University of Madrid, whioh 
I energetically supported. 

Julien Yinson. 


CHAUCER’S “ DRY SEA.” 

King't Oollaga, London: Jan. 33, 1883. 

There has been, and is, much doubt as to what 
is meant by “ the dry sea ” in Ohauoer’s Book 
of the Duchess. A writer in the Saturday 
Review plausibly suggested the desert of the 
Great Sahara; and there are current several 
other suggestions of more or less value. But 
I am much inolined to think that the phrase 
may be best explained by a reference to Man- 
deville’s Travels —a book that must have been 
thoroughly familiar to Chauoer—and to the 
acoount given bv that veracious writer of a tea 
of sand. See Mr. Halliwell-PhiUipps’ edition 
of The Voiage & Travails of Sir John Maun- 
deville Knt., pp. 27,28:— 

“ And he [Prester John] hathe in his Lordacipen 
many grete marveyles. For in his Contree ii the 
Bee that men olepen the GraVely See that is aUe 
Gra oelle A Bond with oaten ony drape of Watra; 
A it ebbethe A iiowethe in grate Wawes as other 
Sees don ; A it is never stiile ne in pee in no 
maner oesonn. And no man may passe that See 
be Navye ne be no maner of craft; and tberfora 
may no man knowe what Lond is beyond that See. 
And alle be it that it have no Watra, jit men 
fynden there in A on the Bankes fnlle gode Fisaohe 
of other maner of kynde A sohappe thanne men 
fynden in oay other See; A thei ben of righte 
goode tast, and delyoioos to mannes mete.” 

Here is “ a dry sea ” with a vengeance. Sorely 
this is what Chancer means. 

Mandeville seems to have derived his aoooont 
of this remarkable phenomenon from Oderio of 
Portenau. John W. Hales. 


mr oummings’s “life of purcell.” 

9 Emlliautruze, Leipzif: Jan. 14,1883. 

In Mr. Cummings’s Life of Purcell, reviewed 
in the Academy of the 7 th inst., an unpleasant 
story about the composer’s death is mentioned 
and combated. It was said that Mrs. Purcell 
objeoted to her husband’s late hours, and took 
the strong, but not unprecedented, measure of 
keeping the door locked against him. She did 
this ouce too often, and Purcell caught a chill 
from whioh he died. Mr. Cummings ban found 
little difficulty in showing a variety of im¬ 
probabilities in the scandal, and he has given 
the evidence of friends in favour of Purcell’s 
private character. But he has not succeeded in 
finding any direot proof of the happiness of his 
married life. Those who are oareful of the 
memory of our great English master will, I 
think, be glad to read an incidental notioe con¬ 
firming Mr. Oummings’s judgment, written by 
Wanley, the librarian to Edward Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, and to his successor, in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. It ocours 
in the first volume of the Catalogue of the 
Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
pp. 642, 643, where a cantata Stradqll* 
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gives the garrulous librarian occasion to ex* 
patiate &b follows: 

“This Alessandro Stradella was, as I think, a 
Venetian, and was, in his time, one o! the greatest 
Masters in Mnsio that Italy bad ever bred, with 
respect either to the Church, Stage, or Chamber. 
He excelled not only in Composition, but in an 
extraordinary hand, so as to be accounted the best 
Organist in Italy. He was a oomely Person, and of 
an amorous nature. And Undine a Baroness who 
was admired by the Heir of the Family of Cornaro 
(or Colonna, I remember not exactly whioh) to be a 
most beautiful personage, witty, airy, Mistress of 
an admirable Voioe, and a professed Lover of Mnsic, 
he instructed her therein, and Bhe was so far 
improved by him, as to sing the best of any Woman 
in Italy. He undermined her other Adorer, and 
rendered himself so agreeable to her, as that at last 
she consented to run away with him to Genoa, 
where (soon after his coming) he was shot in the 
back by his revengeful Bival. . . . When Mr. 
Henry Puroel (who had only seen two or three of 
his Compositions) heard that Stradella was assas¬ 
sinated, A upon what account, he lamented him 
exceedingly; nay, so far as to declare, that he 
oonld have forgiven him any injury in that kind ; 
which, those who remember how lovingly Mr. 
Puroel lived with his Wife (or, rather, what a 
loving Wife she proved to him) may understand 
without farther explication." 

The friend’s testimony may be somewhat 
weakened by the qualification in the dosing 
sentence; it is, at all events, unambiguous as 
to the point at issue—namely, the behaviour of 
Mrs. Puroell. Reginald Lane Poole. 

[May not this passage be intended to bear a 
saroastic interpretation P — Ed. Academy.] 


“ WTNBBOWES” IN CAXTON’S “ CHARLES THE 
GBETE.” 

Berlin, SW, Xlelnbeerenstr. 7: Jan. 17, 1882, 

In Caxton’s “ Charles the Grete ” (p. 26 of 
Mr. Herrtage’s edition for the Early-English 
Text Society, 1880-81) we read that Charlemagne 
“ had the eyen like a lyon iparklyng lyke a cole by 
furyoue regarde, hie wynbrowes grete." Mr. 
Herrtage explains wynbrowee by “ eyebrows ” 
no doubt correctly, but he is wrong in adding, 
“Evidently a corruption of eyenbrowes." Cax¬ 
ton’s wynbrowee answers to the German wim- 
pem, whereas eyebrows corresponds with the 
German augenbrauen. New-High-German 
wimper, “ eyelash,” is a corruption of Middle- 
High-German winbrd, wintbrd, Old-High- 
German vnntbrdtva, “eyelash," “eyebrow; ” cf. 
also Middle-Low-German winbrd, “ eyebrow.” 
The Old-English form of the word was either 
*windbrdew or *windbrd. For the loss of the d 
cf. to answer, Old-English andewarjan ; gospel , 
Old-English godepcll ; lawn, Middle-English 
launde.; lime, Old-English lind; to winnow, 
Old-English windxojan, &c. J. Zupitza. 


APPOINTMENTS POB NEXT WEEK. 

Moiiday, Jan. SO, 6 pm. Loudon Institution: '• The Beal 
Value of Mecnanio&l Inventions to Civilisation,’’ by Mr. 
Fndtno Harrison. 

7 pm. Actuaries: “A Certain Method of Dis¬ 
tributing the 8orplus among the Apsured. and toe Ckm* 
etruetton of an Equitable Scale of Offioe Premium, «itn 
Kefercnoe thereto,” hy Mr. H. W. Manley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: *• Kerent Advanoee in 
Photography,” C.ntor Lecture I, by CVtpt. Abney. 

8 80 p.m. Geographical s “Aoreea Iceland by the 
Springlsandr Boute,” by Mr. Cuthbert B. Peek. 

Tusshat, Jan. 81, 3 p.m. Koyal Institution : ’* The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses,” III., by Prof. J. G. MoKendnce. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: •• The Sootai and 1'liysioal 
Oapaotues of Nov Zealand lor Tea and Silk Cultivation,” 
by Mr. W. Ooohran. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineer*: Discussion, ''The Analysis 
of Potable Water.” 

Wsdnuiiat, Feb. 1, 7 p.m. Entomologioal. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: •• biaimed (Ease Windows,’’ 
by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8 pm. Britiih Archaeological: “Stone Oiroe at 
Duloe, Cornwall,” by Mr. C. W. Dymond; •* The Kxoava- 
tione of a Homan Villa at Benlsea,” by Mr. W. Myers. 

Thvbsdat, Feb. 2, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution: ■■ Corals,” by 
Prol. H. N, Moseley. 


7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Causation and 
Phenomena of Dreams,” by Mr. Jamss Sully. 

8 p.m. Liunaan: “ Xne Medinsl Use of Medirago 
uncinata," by Mr. Otto Tepper; Elephant*’ Flukea,” by 
Gen. Benson; Botanical Sketch in Connexion with the 
Geological Feature* af New South Wales," hy Mr. Robert 
D. Fitsgnrald ; ” Observations on Animal lktalHgsmoe," 
by Mr. Otto Tepper. 

8.S0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FaiDAT, Feb. 3, 8 p.m. Philologieal: “Oorreotion of English 
Spellings,” by Mr. H. Vogin; •' Point* of Eoglish Gram. 
m,r.” by Mr. H. Svset. 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution i ” Action of Moleoules, 
Free and Constrained, on Badiant Heat," by Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Saturdat, Feb 4,3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Baethoren,” 
by Prof. Fauer. 


SCIENCE. 

The 'Religions of India. By A. Barth. 

Authorised Translation, by the Rev. T. 

Wood. “ Oriental Series.” (Triibner.) 

The books hitherto written on the religion or 
religions of India have been distinguished by 
one of two predominant tendencies. The 
earliest treatises on the subject, written before 
the Vedas were generally accessible, naturally 
confined themselves entirely to the later forms 
of Hinduism. On the discovery of the 
earlier literature, the more general plan was 
to look upon it as the sole source of the later 
developments—to consider that to explain the 
Vedas, and what had grown out of the Vedas, 
was to explain the whole history of religious 
thought in India. From both these points of 
view Buddhism was of little importance. 
Modem Hinduism used to be considered 
altogether apart from it; and those who 
looked upon the Vedas, and especially upon 
the Rig-Veda, as the only really fundamental 
and important part of the problem, stopped 
in their researches at the period when Bud¬ 
dhism commenced. These two tendencies 
are still observable even in reoen t works. Prof. 
Monier Williams, in writing an account of 
“ Indian Wisdom ” in more than 500 pages, 
devotes leBs than thirty to the Vedas ana 
only a few pages to Buddhism; and Prof. 
Max Muller, in his Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religions of India, confines his attention as 
regards India exclusively to the pre-Buddhistic 
period, and almost exclusively to the Rig- 
Veda. In his opinion, 

“the only original, the only important, period 
of Sanskrit literature which deserves to become 
the subject of earnest study far more than it 
is at present, is that period whioh preceded the 
rise of Buddhism.” 

It is inevitable that a third tendency should 
make itself felt. No explanation of the 
religion of India can possibly be finally 
accepted as accurate or complete in which 
the moat influential religious movement which 
ever took place in India is ignored, and the 
greatest of India’s sons is practically left out 
of the account. No scheme of the history 
of Indian religious beliefs can he rightly 
proportioned in which undue stress is laid 
upon any one phase of it, or in which the 
continuity of cause and effect through all 
the many centuries of that history is not 
adequately set forth. 

It is this unparalleled continuity, per¬ 
sistency of belief iu India which Is really one 
of its most distinctive and most instructive 
characteristics. In no other civilised country 
in the world, even China itself not excepted, has 
the primeval human belief run so complete and 
so consistent a course, and lasted on so long 


without yielding to any of those more modern 
forms of religion which have been founded 
by individual men. Ih this long history the 
Rig-Veda has preserved for us an invaluable 
record of a part, hut only a part, of the religion 
of the Indian Aryans at an early, but hy no 
means the earliest, stage in the development 
of their ideas. It gives us a picture of the 
more advanced views of certaita classes; but 
before, around, and beneath those views there 
existed a whole legion of popular animistic 
superstitions which influenced, perhaps, more 
often and more deeply the daily lives of 
ordinary men, and of which the record must 
be sought elsewhere. At the very time when 
the hymns were being sung to the great gods 
the hearts of the people were being haunted 
by all kinds of petty fears; they were ad¬ 
dicted to sorceries, incantations, perhaps even 
obscenities ; and were seeking, by charms or 
by worship, to avert from themselves, or turn 
against their private foes, the anger of 
malignant spirits. As M. Barth very justly 
remarks, “ a religion which, like that of the 
Rig-Veda, sees alongside of it practices like 
these, and refuses to adopt them, is in so far 
a moral religion.” But we mast not overlook 
the fact that the practices were there. And 
as the Vedic religion sank, or grew, into the 
ritualism of the Brahmanas, the old anim- 
istio delusions still continued, though in ever- 
changing forms, perhaps, and in different 
detaOis, to influence the masses of the people. 

The oonfiict of opinions deepened as philoso¬ 
phy and the scepticism of common-sense, on 
the one hand, began to open the mental vision, 
and as the recognition of law, or of ancient 
custom, on the other, began to develop into 
emotional and ethical conceptions. These 
ideas found, no doubt, their most striking 
expression in Buddhism. But they began 
long before Buddhism arose, and they con¬ 
tinued after it fell. Buddhism did not drop 
from heaven upon the plains of India, and 
then vanish as miraculously away. The long 
centuries of its power cannot be treated as a 
kind of cleft in Indian history, divided by 
sharp precipices from the past and from the 
future—a gap which may be jumped over 
with impunity. Those centuries of struggle 
between animism, ritualism, philosophy, and 
ethics—each of them powerful, during the 
whole period, within, as well as without, the 
Buddhist cltureh—ended in the name of its 
Founder being no longer heard, and the 
yellow robes of the members of its Order being 
seen no more in the Valley of the Ganges. 
But it is only an adequate appreciation of 
that lengthened struggle which can afford the 
correct point of view from which accurately 
to understand the condition of the new 
order of things whioh followed upon it. A 
complete history of the religion of India 
—for, though manifold, it is essentially 
one—would not, therefore, lose sight in the 
Vedic times of the popular faith; in the 
description of later Hinduism it would not 
be content to enumerate the names and dates 
of the many sects and the many gods with¬ 
out attempting to estimate the origin and the 
force of the philosophical or ethical concep¬ 
tions which gave them birth; and it would 
present a continuous picture in which the 
central struggle would fill a proportionate 
space. 
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It is in this respect that M. Barth’s volume 
is especially welcome. It is, of course, not 
complete. It originally appeared as an article 
in an encyclopaedia—the Encyclopidte dea 
Sciences religieuaea ; and it only purports to 
be a sketch, and to be more concerned with 
statement of facts than with speculative 
deductions. But in its statement of the facts 
as a whole it is more complete than any other 
single work accessible in English, though there 
are other works which are much more com¬ 
plete as regards particular periods. It makes 
some attempt also to preserve a due propor¬ 
tion in the treatment of the various parts, and 
to give for each period a completeness to the 
picture. While the deeper side of the later 
movements is brought out with much judg¬ 
ment and insight, the lower forms of the 
Vedic times reoeive not a little notice. “ I 
am far from believing,” says the author, 

“ that the Yeda has taught us everything 
on the anoient, social, and religious condi¬ 
tion of even Aryan India, or that everything 
there can be accounted for by reference to it. 
Outside of it I see room not only for super¬ 
stitious belief, but for real popular religions, 
more or less distinot from that which we find in 
it; and on this point we shall arrive at more 
than one oonolusion from the more profound 
study of the subsequent period.” 

It is fair to add that these words are taken 
from the Preface, and that in the body of the 
work itself this view is made more evident by 
the general mode of treatment than by any 
prominence that is given to a statement of 
what these popular religions actually were. 
But this opinion, nevertheless, dominates the 
representation which is given of the Yedc 
Hymns. 

The least successful part of M. Barth’s’book, 
as might naturally be supposed in the case of a 
writer who looks at things from an especially 
Sanskrit standpoint, is that which deals with 
the great central struggle. The proportion is 
here inexact, the details not always reliable, 
and the judgments somewhat one-sided. A 
valuable feature of the work is a carefully 
selected bibliography, from which no im¬ 
portant works in the previous literature of the 
subject seem to have been omitted. This 
last addition to Messrs. Trubner’s "Oriental 
Series’’ is, therefore, not only a valuable 
manual of the religions of India, which marks 
a distinct step in the treatment of the subject, 
but also a useful work of reference. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 


MR. PA TRIOK GEDDES ON THE NA TURE 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE “ YELLOW 
CELLS ” OF RADIOL ARIANS AND 
COELENTERATES. 

Oh Monday, January 16, a communication 
was read before the Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh 
by Mr. Geddes, whioh not only sets at rest the 
vexed question as to the nature of these bodies, 
but presents us with an entirely new aspect of 
the economic inter-relations of the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms. 

Mr. Oeddes’ researches on animal chlorophyll 
paved the way to the present discovery. He 
had already proved that such animals as Con¬ 
volute, Hydra , and Spongilla vegetated by their 
own intrinsic chlorophyll; and he has now 
satisfactorily shown that certain Radiolariaus 
and Coelenterates vegetate, as he terms it, 
“ by proxy—by rearing oopious crops of Algae 


in their own tissues and profiting by their vital 
activities.” Cienkowski and others had con¬ 
tended that the “ yellow cells ” in question were 
algae, for this reason, among others, that they 
continued to live and multiply long after the 
death of the animal. But. when Mr. Geddes 
set to work last October at the Naples Zoological 
Station, the whole subjeot was obsoured by con¬ 
tradictions. After repeating the observations 
of Cienkowski on the Radiolarian yellow cells, 
he began an independent examination, which 
resulted in establishing their character as true 
algae. Not only is their mode of division 
thoroughly algoid, but starch, as described by 
Haeckel, is invariably present. The oell-wall 
is of true vegetable cellulose, and the yellow 
colouring matter is the same as that of diatoms. 
In Velella, in sea-anemones, and in a Rhizos- 
tome Medusa (Cassiopeia borbonica), similar 
organisms were found. Alluding to the methods 
of examination, Mr. Geddes says;— 

“The failures of former observers in obtaining 
these reactions (in which I at first shared) hava 
been aimpty due to negleot of the ordinary botanical 
precautions. Suoh reactions will not suoceed until 
the animal tissue has been preserved in alcohol 
and macerated for some hours in a weak solution 
of oaustio potash. Then, after centralising the 
alkali by means of dilate aoetio acid, and adding 
a weak solution of iodine, followed by strong 
sulphario acid, the presence of starch and oellnlose 
can be suooasaively demonstrated in the same 
preparation. Thus, then, the chemical.composition, 
as well as the structure and mode of division, 
of these yellow cells are those ef unicellular algae. 
I, therefore, propose for this alga the generic name 
of Philozoon, and distinguish four species differing 
slightly in size, tint, mode of division, fto, to 
which the names of P. radiolariarum, P. siphono - 
phorum, P. actiniarum, and P. medusarum, 
according to their habitat, may be conveniently 
applied. 1 ' 

Then follows a long enquiry into the mode of 
life and functions of these organisms. Remind¬ 
ing us that the colourless cells of a plant share 
the Btarch formed by the green cells, Mr. Geddes 
urges that it is impossible to doubt that, when 
the vegetable cell dissolves its own starch, some 
must needs pass out by osmosis into the olosely 
enveloping protoplasm of the surrounding 
animal oell, which possesses abundance of amy. 
loly tic ferment. Further, the nutritive functions 
of the animal gain by digesting the Philozoon at 
its death. On the other hand, the carbonic acid 
and nitrogenous waste produced by the animal 
cell are necessities of life to the alga, whioh, in 
removing them, performs an intracellular renal 
funotion. Yet further, during the sunlight the 
alga constantly evolves nascent oxygen into 
the surrounding animal protoplasm, 

“jpnd thus we have foreign vegetable chlorophyll 
performing the respiratory funotions of native 
animal haemoglobin, and the resemblance becomes 
oloser when we bear in mind that haemoglobin 
frequently lies as a stationary deposit in oertain 
tissues like the tongue of certain molluscs and the 
nerve-cord of Aphrodite and Nemerteans." 

The details of the experiments and observations 
on whioh these statements are founded are of 
the highest interest, and the fertility of resource 
which directed them is as striking as the in¬ 
genuity shown in the interpretation of the 
phenomena. 

“Thus, then, for a vegetable oell no more ideal 
existence oan be imagined than that within the 
body of an animal oell of sufficient aotive vitality 
to manure it with abundanoe of oarbonic anhydride 
and nitrogenous waste, yet of sufficient trans¬ 
parency to allow the free entranoe of the necessary 
light. And conversely for an animal cell there can 
be no more ideal existence than tc contain a 
sufficient number of vegetable cells, constantly 
removing its waste products, supplying it with 
starch and oxygen, and being digestible after 
death. ... In short, we have here economic inter¬ 
relations of the animal and the vegetable world 


reduced to the simplest and olosest conceivable 
form.” 

That this is no mere case of parasitism is 
further proved by the fact that it is exactly 
those animals containing the algae which show 
exceptional success in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence, instead of the weakened state to be found 
in the host of a parasite. They are not only 
far more abundant, but are capable of enduring 
greater hardships than their less fortunate 
allies. 

To botanists, these investigations bear a very 
peculiar interest. No nearer analogue to this 
“ consortism,” if it may be called so, of the 
animal and the vegetable (algal) cell can be 
found than in that of the fungal and algal cells 
of the lichens. It is so apparent throughout 
that it is needless to enter into a detailed com¬ 
parison. One point in the analogy, however, 
strikes me as noteworthy. The young gono- 
phores of Velella whioh bud off from the parent 
oolony start in life with a provision of Philo, 
zoon. One cannot but be forcibly reminded by 
this of the function of the hymenial-gonidia of 
suoh lichens as Dermatocarpon, Polyblastia, &c., 
as described by Prof. Stahl. The hymenial- 
gonidia, which are the offspring of the thallus- 
gonidia, are oarried up in the formation of the 
apothecia, and are oast out along with the 
spores. Falling in the same neighbourhood, 
the spores, on germinating, enclose with 
their filaments the hymenial-gonidia, which 
ultimately become the thallus-gonidia of the 
new lichen. The faot that among these animals 
the most closely allied to each other morpho¬ 
logically differ thus widely physiologically, 
bears comparison with the near relations of the 
fungal parts of the liohens with the other 
asoomyoetous fungi. 

Mr. Geddes’ able essay on “Insectivorous 
Plants ” in the last volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; his original investigations into the 
function of the chlorophyll of the green 
Planarians; and, lastly, these researches, pre¬ 
sent us with three distinct aspects of the 
economic relations between plants and animals. 
For bringing forward the two latter, Mr. 
Geddes can hardly be sufficiently thanked by 
I biologists. Geo roe Murray. 


OBITUARY. 

M. THUROT. 

Greek learning in France sustains no slight 
loss by the death (on the 17th of this month) of 
M. Charles Thurot, of the Institut, following so 
close upon that of M. Oh. Graux, announced 
in the Academy of last week. A nephew 
of the Franqois Thurot who, at the beginning of 
this oentury, did so muoh to revive clasi-ical 
studies in Franoe when the Revolution had all 
but swept )away the old learning, Charles 
Thurot was, like his uncle, a teacher, and a 
teacher of rare oapaoity and exoellenoe. After 
serving as professor at sundry provincial 
colleges—at Pan, Reims, Besanqon, Clermont— 
he became, in 1861, professor at the Ecole 
Normals, where he worked and taught till the 
final moment, when a sudden attack of a 
malady from whioh he had long suffered carried 
him off at the age of sixty-two. Thurot was all 
his life a zealous student, and as a Greek 
scholar olaims a high plaoe among the best of 
our time. His versatility was such that, besides 
being a recognised authority in Aristotelian 
criticism, he was able to write an admirable 
monograph on the educational system in the 
mediaeval University of Paris, and, during the 
latter years of his life, he even commenced a 
great work on the history of French pronuncia¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding this variety of interests, 
however, he was the most thorough and 
accurate of men, oonsoientiously scrupulous 
about details, with a horror of anything that 
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savoured of pretenoe or sciolism. He accord¬ 
ingly welcomed the scientific movement which 
a younger generation of soholars started some 
fifteen years ago, and was one of the first con¬ 
tributors to the Revue critique . just as recently 
he lent a helping hand to the Revue de Philologie. 
An unostentatious kindliness and generosity of 
nature made him ever ready to assist other 
labourers in the field of learning; and there 
are many who have reason to say that in 
Thurot they have lost one of the best and most 
sincere of mends. 1. Bywatkb. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC 
NUMERALS. 

I have recently come upon a due whioh may 
possibly lead to the disoovery of the missing 
link in the history of the ciphers whioh we 
know by the name of the Arabic Numerals. 

These ciphers were introduced by the Arabs 
into Spain, whenoe, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, they spread over Europe. 
They are plainly identical with the Gobar or 
“ dust ” ciphers of the Arabs, whioh are found 
in the tenth-century MS. written at Shiraz, in 
Persia. According to the Arab tradition, they 
came originally from India, and a comparison 
of the Indian numerals in their tenth-oentury 
forms with the Gobar oiphers shows this 
tradition to be oorrect 

The foregoing results were established by 
Woepoke in his Memoire eur la Propagation dee 
Chiffree Indient, whioh was published in 1863, 
and they have been confirmed by the subse¬ 
quent researches of Cantor and Friedlein. But 
the source from whioh the Indian oiphers were 
obtained has hitherto been regarded as an un¬ 
solved problem. Analogy suggests an alpha¬ 
betic origin ; either the first ten letters of some 
alphabet being used as numerical signs, as in 
Greek or Hebrew, or the initial letters of the 
words denoting the numbers being similarly 
employed. This last hypothesis was that 
adopted by Woepoke, who attempted to explain 
the Gobar oiphers as the initial letters of the 
Sanskrit numeral words from one to ten— eka, 
dva, tri, chatur, panchan, ehaeh, saptan, aehtan, 
navan, daean. He bases his argument on the 
old Indo-Pali alphabet, as exhibited in the 
fourth-oentury Gupta inscription from Girnar. 

The epigraphio materials at Woepcke’s dis¬ 
posal were obviously inadequate, and recent 
researches have shown that his theory is un¬ 
tenable. The ancient Kawi or Javanese ciphers 
have now been recovered by Oohen-Stuart (see 
bis Kawi Oorkonden) from an inscription of the 
ear 841 a.d. ; and these Kawi numerals have 
tea shown by Dr. Burnell to be modifications 
of the oiphers used in the inscriptions of the 
Yengi dynasty, whioh probably belong to the 
fourth or fifth oentury a.d. These, again, can 
be traced to the numerical signs employed in 
the inscriptions of the Western Oaves, which 
are assigned to the first oenturies of our era. 
When these primitive forms of the Arabio 
numerals are oompared with the letters of the 
old Devanagari or Indo-Pali alphabet, as ex¬ 
hibited in the inscriptions of Asoka (250 B.c.), 
or in the subsequent inscriptions of the 
Kaniakha and Gupta dynasties, it beoomes 
manifest that Woepoke’s theory breaks down, 
there being no appreciable resemolanoe between 
the Cave numerals and the contemporary Indo- 
Pali letters, whether those letters be taken in 
their alphabetic order or as the initials of the 
numeral words. 

This, briefly stated, is the present condition 
of the problem. None of the Devanagari 
alphabets supplying the required prototypes, it 
seemed desirable to undertake a careful exami¬ 
nation of all other possible souroes from which 
the ciphers might have been obtained. 

It us hardly necessary to state that the 


Edicts of Asoka, with one exception, are 
written in the Indo-Pali alphabet, which subse¬ 
quently became the parent of all the existing 
alphabets of India. But on a rook at Kapur- 
di-giri, west of the Indus, on the very frontier 
of Afghanistan, there is engraved a copy of the 
Edicts written in a totally different character, 
which may be styled the Ariano-Pali, or Indo- 
Baotrian, alphabet. This, as Mr. E. Thomas 
has proved, is an alphabet of the Pehlevi type, 
and ultimately of Aramean origin. It is best 
known from the Kapur-di-giri inscription, but 
it is also employed on coins and inscriptions of 
the Baotrian and Indo-Soythian princes from 
the time of Asoka (250 b.o.) down to the year 
79 A.D., when it finally beoomes extinot. It is 
from this alphabet—the early alphabet of 
Boohara, Afghanistan, and the Punjab—that 
the Arabic numerals may, as I venture to 
think, have been derived. 

I first attempted to reoonstruot the probable 
primitive order of this alphabet, imagining that 
the first ten letters might possibly correspond 
to the ten ciphers. This attempt manifestly 
failed, since the Gave oipher for “five” was 
found to be identical in form with the Indo- 
Bactrian p, and in no known alphabet is p the 
fifth letter. But sinoe p is the initial of the 
Sanskrit panchan, “ five,” it seemed possible 
that, if Woepcke’s original hypothesis were to 
be tested by the Indo-Baotrian instead of by 
the Indo-Pali alphabet, it might yield the long- 
sought solution of the problem. Further in¬ 
vestigations have so far confirmed this con¬ 
jecture that I now venture to submit it to the 
judgment of Indian epigraphists. 

The identity in form of the Cave cipher for 5, 
and the Indo-Bactrian p, is so absolute as to 
leave nothing to be desired. The case of the 
4 is, perhaps, even more convincing, as the 
forms are more complicated, and therefore a 
merely accidental similarity is less likely. In 
Sanskrit, “ four ” is chatur, and the Cave cipher 
for 4 olosely resembles the Indo-Bactrian 
character for ch, and is almost (indistinguishable 
from the slightly differentiated character which 
stands for the almost (indistinguishable sound 
chh. So far, the agreement is more than 
sufficient. “Six” and “seven” are iai and 
saptan in Sanskrit, and here again the Cave 
ciphers for 6 and 7 correspond very tolerably in 
form with the two Indo-Bactrian sibilants a and 
a. Here our first difficulty arises, as the 
sibilants are apparently interchanged. The 
difficulty is, perhaps, not so formidable as it 
appears, sinoe the interchange of sibilants is a 
well-known feature of the North-Western 
dialeot. Thus, if we oompare the Kapur-di-giri 
version of the Edicts with the version on the 
rook at Khalsi, only 400 miles to the south-east, 
we find that in corresponding words the Khalsi 
a is represented at Kapur-di-giri by either a, a, 
or a. There are half-a-dozen instances in the 
fourth Edict alone. The interchange of sibilants 
may, therefore, probably be explained as a mere 
dialectic difference. 

The origin of the ciphers for 8, 9, and 10 is 
not so obvious, but it seems not impossible to 
refer the cipher for 8 to the conjectural ligature 
a a, for astan, “ eight ”; that for 9 to n, the 
initial of nation, “ nine ” ; and the oipher for 10, 
which is found in a Punjab inscription, written 
in the Indo-Bactrian alphabet during the reign 
of Kaniskha, to d, the initial of daean, “ ten." 

The signs for 1, 2, and 3 are of more doubt¬ 
ful origin. In the Cave inscriptions, these 
numbers are denoted by — = =, from which 
the curved Yengi symbols were manifestly ob¬ 
tained. It seems possible that the Kawi and 
Devanagari ciphers may have come from the 
same source, though till intermediate forms are 
discovered it is impossible to speak positively. 
But as in the inscriptions of Asoka the numbers 
4 and 5 are expressed by |||| and |||||, a notation 
subsequently superseded by the initials of the 


words chatur, “ four,” and panchan, “ five,” it is 
not impossible that this method of serologic 
notation may have received a further extension ; 
so that the oiphers 1, 2, and 3 may have been 
derived from the initial letters of eka, dva, and 
tri, to which they bear some resemblance. 
Probably, the question can only be settled 
absolutely by the discovery of transitional 
forms for these three oiphers. 

I may add that in the Cave inscriptions the 
higher numbers are also denoted by symbols 
whioh appear to be of alphabetic origin. The 
initials of the numeral words would not be 
available, having been already employed to 
denote the lower numbers. Henoe the first 
unappropriated oonsonant seems to have been 
selected, at least in some instances. Thus the 
sign for 70 agrees precisely in form with the 
cerebral t of the Indo-Bactrian alphabet. In 
Sanskrit “ seventy” is saptati. The s having 
been already used to denote 7, and the p for 5, 
it would seem that the next available letter was 
taken to denote 70. In like manner the symbol 
for 60 resembles the dental t, the first letter 
not already used in the word iaiti, “sixty.” 
Suoh a rule in the choice of numeral symbols 
would, doubtless, be an aid to memory. 
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The above table exhibits the chief stages in the 
history of the Arabio numerals according to the 
foregoing hypothesis. The first column shows 
the oiphers of the fourteenth century, when 
they had practically assumed their present 
forms. The seoond column gives the earliest 
European forms, from MSS. of the twelfth 
century. The Gobar numerals of the Arabs 
come next (ool. 3). The three following 
columns contain the Indian ciphers of the 
tenth, fifth, and first centuries, and are followed 
by the suggested alphabetic prototypes taken 
from the Indo-Bactrian ooins and inscriptions 
of the seoond and first oenturies B.c. The 
table has been oompiled from the forms given 
by Wattenbaoh, Woepoke, Friedlein, Burnell, 
and in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

Isaac Taylob. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mb. Henry Cole has Bent home to the 
Church Missionary Society soma interesting 
notes on his agricultural operations at 
Mpwapwa, in East Central Africa, in the 
course of which he refers to an excursion to 
Kongwa, previously unvisited by Europeans. 
Scarcity of food at Mpwapwa compelled both 
himself and the natives to obtain supplies from 
Kongwa, not because it is a more fertile locality, 
but because caravans do not go thera It lies 
at the foot of very high hills, some ten miles 
from Mpwapwa, and far from any caravan road. 
On the way, some beautiful vale and mountain 
scenery presented itself to the view, but the 
country was untenanted save by birds and wild 
beasts. At Kongwa, as soon as the object of 
their visit was known, Mr. Cole and his com¬ 
panion were well received by the inhabitants, 
many of whom had .never seen a white man 
before. 

During his recent journey through Makua- 
land, the unexplored region lying between 
Masasi and Mozambique, the Bev. Chauncy 
Maples, of the Universities’ Mission, advanced 
as far as Meto, whioh is situated in about 
S. lat. 13° 2o', E. long. 37° 58', six miles beyond 
the Mtepwesi Biver. The cowardice of hie 
native followers prevented him from continuing 
his journey to Mozambique, and he thus lost 
the opportunity of visiting a reported snow¬ 
capped mountain about half-way on the road. 
According to information which he obtained 
at Meto, this mountain is oalled Irati, and 
is about 130 miles distant to the south-south- 
east, and its white peak is visible from that 
town in very clear weather; in the hot season 
lifts are said to appear in the summit, and 
the melted snow rushes down in torrents into 
the valleys below. Mr. Maples suggests that 
this isolated snow-mountain may form one 
of a chain of lofty peaks, of which only 
Kilima-Ndjaro and Mouut Kenia are at present 
known to us, but which may extend far into 
Somali-land on the north. We may perhaps hope 
that Mr. H. E. O’Neill—Oapt. Elton’s successor 
at Mozambique—who has already shown himself 
determined to take up the exploration of this 
neglected region, will find an opportunity for 
testing the accuracy of the report. 

From Brisbane we learn that the party whioh 
has for some time been engaged in exploring 
the northern part of Queensland has returned 
to Cooktown. They have met with but few 
minerals during their journey, but have found 
country well adapted for sugar cultivation and 
other agricultural purposes. They appear to 
have encountered some hostility on the part of 
the natives at Prinoess Charlotte Bay and the 
Mclver Biver. 

M. Mizon, who was sent out some time 
back to take charge of one of M. Savorgnan 
de Brazza’s stations in Western Equatorial 
Africa, arrived at Franoeville, the station on the 
Upper Ogowd, on September 22. He was at 
once to continue his journey, and to join M. 
de Brazza, who has been engaged in founding 
a third station on the Biver Alima, which he 
discovered in his first expedition, and in his 
second proved to be an affluent of the Congo. 

Peon. Grobli, of Zurich, accompanied only 
by the guide Salomon Zweifel, ascended the 
Todi on December 31. He has been blamed in 
the Swiss press for adventuring upon so 
dangerous a piece of work at such a time of the 
year, with only one companion. 

The Handelezeitung of St. Gallon reports that 
Dr. Konrad Keller, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Ziirioh, has undertaken a 
scientific exploration to the shores of the Bed 
Sea, at the instance of the East Swiss Geo¬ 
graphical-Commercial 3ooiety. He will be 


absent for some months; and in addition to his 
specifio object—the study of the animal life of 
the sea—he is oharged with the compilation of 
a report upon the neighbourhood in its geo¬ 
graphical, ethnographical, and commercial 
aspects. 

The January number of Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen oontains a geological map of Western 
Africa by Dr. Lenz, based in a large measure 
upon that exploror’s own researches,as well as a 
map of Wrangel Land. Herr Sehuver furnishes 
some further particulars of his trip to the Galla 
country to the south of Fadassi. There can be 
no doubt that Afrioan geography will become 
largely indebted to this Dutch explorer, although 
in this particular instance he failed in accom¬ 
plishing all that he had proposed to himself, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the Gallas. 
Even this trip, short as it was, has let in a flood 
of light upon the region drained by the Dedhesa 
and the upper Sobat. On the possible value 
of the results of the journey whioh Herr 
Sehuver is now undertaking to the Viotoria 
Nyanza, we said something last week. 

With the present month the French Geo¬ 
graphical Society have made a change in regard 
to the publication of their Bulletin, whioh has 
hitherto appeared a long time after its date. In 
future it will be divided into two parts, one of 
which will be issued quarterly, and contain 
maps, memoirs, and documents of any length; 
while the other will be published twice a month 
during the session, under the title of Compte- 
rendu dee Siancet. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Nature of Meteoritee .—The extraordinary 
views put forth some time ago by Dr. Hahn as 
to the presence of organio structures in meteor¬ 
ites have met with ample refutation in the 
shape of a Memoir, by Prof. Carl Vogt, reoently 
resented to the French Academy of Soienoes 
y M. Daubrde. The author affirms, after a 
searching study of the subject, that Dr. Hahn 
has no foundation whatever for his conclusions; 
that all the pretended organio structures are 
purely inorganic; and that in no single case 
do they present the mioroscopio structure of 
the organisms for which they have been mis¬ 
taken—such as crinoidB, corals, and sponges. 

Miss 0. E. Hopley has, it is well known, 
been for a long time collecting information 
respecting the Ophidians. The result of her 
labours will shortly be given to the world in a 
work to be published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran, which will be illustrated with coloured 
and otber pictures by Mr. A. S. Hires, mostly 
from nature. In it popular errors and prejudices 
are traoed to their sources, and the serpent is 
presented to the reader from a zoological point 
of view, divested of prejudices and superstition. 
Original matter from personal observation' 
enters largely into the work, and the great 
utility of zoological gardens and jnuseums will 
be seen. 

An international congress'!of ethnologists is 
to be opened at Geneva on April 2, divided into 
the seven following sections:—Origin and 
migration of peoples; ethnology; descriptive 
ethnography; theoretical ethnography; man¬ 
ners and oustoms; political ethnography; 
international regulations. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Brother H. A. Jasohke, of Hermhuth, 
has finished the Tibetan-English dictionary on 
which he has been engaged, on behalf of the 
India Offioe, for the past eight years. He was 
one of the party who founded the Moravian 
mission at Kyelang, in the northern extremity 


of British Lahaul, in 1853. This mission still 
exists; and an interesting aooount of it may be 
found in the late Andrew Wilson’s Abode of 
Snow. Brother Jasohke himself returned to 
Europe in 1868. He has before issued several 
works on Tibetan, notably a grammar and a 
romanised dictionary, which were auto-litho¬ 
graphed at the mission station of Kyelang. 
The full title of his new work is “ A Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, with speoial reference to the 
prevailing Dialects. To whioh is added an 
English-Tibetan Yocabulary.” We hope to 
give shortly an adequate notioe of this im¬ 
portant contribution to Oriental philology. 

One of the resolutions passed by the Semitio 
section of the Oriental Congress at Berlin last 
September was to urge the publication of the 
photographs of the remains of Persepolis, taken 
by Dr. F. 8tolze in the summer of 1878, in 
company with Dr. Andreas. Messrs. Asher 
and Co., of Berlin and London, have now 
undertaken to carry this resolution into effeot. 
They propose to issue these photographs, num¬ 
bering 150 in all, in two large folio volumes, 
edited, with notes, by Prof. Tb. Noldeke. The 
first volume will illustrate the sculptures and 
inscriptions on the palaces of Xerxes, Arta- 
xerxes Ochns, and Darius at Persepolia, and 
on the Hall of a Hundred Columns. In the 
second volume will be given the tomb of Darius 
at Istakhr, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadae, 
as well as the monuments and inscriptions of 
the Sassanidae to be found at these two plaoes 
and at 8hahpur. The first volume will appear 
in April of this year, the seoond in October. 
Up to Maroh 15, the prioe to subscribers will 
be £10 for eaeh volume. 

We learn from the Nation that Tsai Sih Yung, 
an attacht of the Chinese legation at Washing¬ 
ton, has prepared a translation into Chinese of 
the Constitution of the United States, together 
with an elaborate Commentary. The work, 
whioh obtained the entire approval of Prof. 
Williams, of Yale College, has a been officially 
forwarded to Pekin, where it has won for its 
author the title of tajen, or soholar of the third 
(the highest) degree. 

The publication of texts goes on apaoe in 
Germany—so fast, indeed, that tile same work 
not unfrequently appears in more than one 
edition. A new senes is announced by Herr 
Max Niemayer, of Halle, under the title of 
“ Altdeutsohe Bibliothek,” edited by Prof. Her¬ 
mann Paul, of Freiburg. The first volume will 
consist of the poems of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, edited by Prof. Paul himself. There 
will shortly follow the Heliand, by O. Behaghel; 
Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, by B. Kogel; Reinhard 
Fuehe, by K. Beissenbergsr; Gudrun, by Barend 
Symons ; the works of Hartmann von Aue, by 
Prof. Paul; Trietan, also by Prof. Paul; Meier 
Helmbreht, by W. Braune; Reineke Voe, by 
Fr. Prien. Each volume will give a carefully 
revised text, with a short introduction upon the 
literary importance of the book. The pnoe will 
be such as to bring books many of whioh are 
now rare within the reaoh of all. 

M. Paul Girard, a former pupil at the 
sohool of Athens, read theses on the two follow¬ 
ing subjeots for his degree of Dooteur be Lettrea 
at the Sorbonne:—the Loori Opuntii; the Asole- 
pieion at Athens, according to the latest dis¬ 
coveries. 

The Monateechrift ftir Geechichte und Wieetn- 
echafl dee Judenthume for January opens with 
the beginning of a new series of Karaite studies 
by Dr. Frankl (now joint-editor with Dr. 
Gratz). To wait any longer for the catalogue 
of the Firkowitch MSS. seemed inexpedient, 
on aocount of the misleading statements whioh 
abound in the first part of Fiirat’s Geechichte dee 
Karderthum*. For the centre of these new 
studies Dr. Frankl takes the Eehkol hakkofer of 
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Yehuda Hadassi, written at Constantinople in 
1148. Dr. Gratz discusses some points in the 
topography of Palestine according to Josephus 
and Pliny. Dr. Frank! publishes some docu¬ 
ments concerning Moses Mendelssohn, the 
friend of Lessing ; and Dr. Landsberger com¬ 
municates faots relative to the history of the 
Jews in Brandenburg about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. In the preceding numbers, 
we may call attention to Dr. Grata's historical 
article on “ Julios the Patriaroh,” from whom 
Origen states that he had gained information on 
various points of Biblical scholarship. The 
" Julios,” or Villel, referred to must be the 
son of the patriaroh Gamaliel II.,.and brother 
of the subsequent patriarch, Judah II. Dr. 
Gratz also writes in the November number on 
Agrippa II. and the condition of the Jews after 
the fall of Jerusalem, and on the Jewish stone 
sarcophagi in Palestine. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, Jan. 10.) 

Gen. Pxtt-Rivbbs, President, in the Chair, — Mr. 
Bryce.Wright exhibited a series of sixteen portraits 
of the Inoas, copied from the originals in the 
Temple of the Sun,—Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
exhibited some stone implements from the North¬ 
east of London.—Gen. Pitt-Bivers read a paper 
on "The Entrenchments of the Yorkshire Wolds 
and Bxoavatlons in the Earthwork called Danes' 
Dyke at Flamborongh.” At Danes’ Dyke the 
author had found flints and flint-flakes, olearly 
proving that the constructors and defenders of the 
earthwork used flint, and lived not later than the 
Bronze period. The whole district was the scene 
of the operations of a people muoh earlier than the 
Danes, and therefore the term Danes' Dyke was a 
misnomer.—In the absenoe of the author, the 
Direotor read a paper by Mr. J. R. Mortimer on 
"The Discovery of Anoient Dwellings on the York¬ 
shire Wolds,' 

Numismatic Society.—( Thursday, Jan. Id.) 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
—The President read a paper on a hoard of Roman 
coins found near Nuneaton some time ago. Many 
pieoes having been dispersed at the time that the 
urn in which they were deposited was dug up, 
only thirty-nine ooins came into Mr. Evans’s hands. 
These all consisted of the denarii class, and ex¬ 
tended from the reign of Vespasian to that of 
Marous Aurelius. The ooin to which the latest 
date could be assigned was struok in the twentieth 
tribunitian year of Aurelius, a.d. 110, the date at 
which the hoard must have been ooncealed. The 
distriot in which these pieces were found was 
fairly peopled in Roman times, the statien of 
Manduessedum, now Maucetter, not being far off. 
Although the number of coins examined is small, 
there are among them several rare and new 
varieties.—Dr. Aquilla Smith communicated a 
paper on the Irish ooins of Richard III., in whioh 
he brought to light some very important Proclama¬ 
tions and Orders of Council relating to the 
coinage of Deland during that reign. The«e 
documents were discovered by Dr. Smith in the 
Record Office at Dublin. The speolal point in 
them was the establishing, in the first year of the 
reign of Riohard III, a new coinage for Ireland of 
a different type and standard to that then in circula¬ 
tion, whioh was after the type of the English coinage, 
but of a muoh lower and debased standard. Re¬ 
sides that, the number of forgeries was so great that 
the ooinage became almost valueless. Dr. Smith 
gave an aooount of the new coinage issued in com¬ 
pliance with these Proclamations and Orders. It 
appears that the first mint to put the Acts into 
force was that of Drogheda, whioh was shortly after¬ 
wards followed by those of Dublin and Waterford, 
these last towns becoming in a short time the only 
legitimate places of issue. 

Rota i. Asiatic Societt. —( Monday , Jan. S3.) 

Sir H. C. Rawlinson, V.-P., in the Chair.—A 
paper was read from Mr. E. Thomas on "Arab 
Voyages to India during the Ninth Century A.D,” 


The decipherment of • Nagari legend, contain¬ 
ing the word Valaratja, on oertain Arakan coins 
suggested a new and unexpected explanation 
of the title Balhara used by the Arab merchants 
who visited India at that period. There can be 
little doubt that this name is the same as Bard Bdl, 
meaning Lord Paramount, The sway of the Bal¬ 
hara must at this period have oovered all the outlets 
of the Ganges, their chief capital being Monghyr. 
Mr. Thomas pointed out that it was an error to 
identify Djorz or Djozr with Al-Iuzr or Gujarat.— 
Mr. Ramsay contributed a paper on "Recent Re¬ 
searches in Phrygia,” in whioh, with some modifi¬ 
cation, he supported the 4 views previously advanoed 
by M, Perrot. 


FINE ART. 

The Avon from Naseby to Tewkesbury. 

Etchings by Heywood Sumner. (Seeley 

& Co.) 

There is a special charm in a series of 
pictures which, in their choice of subjects, 
follow the course of some English river in all 
its windings, growing as it passes on from 
valley to plain and from village to town. 
The presence of the same quiet stream gives 
unity to the group of subjects, while endless 
variety is to be found in its course—from its 
mirror-like, sky-reflecting surfaoe as it glides 
along in open country between low hanks, its 
masses of inky blackness as it flows under 
groups of over-shadowiug trees, or its clear, 
sharp reflections as it passes the walls of 
some old castle or country church. Mr. 
Heywood Sumner, in his series of Avon 
etchings, has caught with great skill and 
artistic taste many of these richly varied 
effects. Even in those plates where the 
Avon itself does not appear, there is generally 
something brought out in the character of 
the slopes or foliage which suggests the not 
far-off presence of the stream. 

The series, as a whole, aims, and for the 
most part with great success, at reproducing 
those rapidly fleeting effects of light and 
shade, moving cloud and changing sky, which 
the quick needle of the etcher can so often 
catch when any slower and more laborious 
process must have let them slip. Some of 
the cloud effects are most admirable, especially 
the plates of Bidford Bridge, Stoneleigh 
Park, and Black-down Poplars. The last 
plate is a very masterly one; the two tall 
poplars which form the chief motive of 
the picture, standing up strong and dark 
against the sky, are drawn with great care 
and obvious truthfulness, and their scanty 
leafage is very skilfully indicated. The 
drawing of tree forms is very good in all the 
plates; those of Stanford and Charlecote 
Parks are especially worthy of study from the 
great care and faithfulness with which Mr. 
Sumner has rendered the complicated inter¬ 
lacings and subtle foreshortenings of the 
branches of great trees in their April naked¬ 
ness. Some of the atmospheric effects are 
very clever—such as the distant view of 
Tewkesbury, with the great Norman tower of 
the abbey church, and the long slope of 
Bredon Hill, dark against a luminous evening 
sky, while a low-lying white mist rises from 
the flooded meadows, and forms a thin veiling 
line along the ground. 

Several of the plates represent street scenes 
or views of buildings—subjects which are 
specially difficult to treat successfully. If 
they are done by an architect, he knows too 


much, and consequently sees too much, and 
tries to put unimportant detail into bis pio- 
ture—an attempt fatal to breadth of effect. 
An ordinary artist, on the other hand, from 
technical ignorance of styles and details, 
fails to see aright, and so misses the distin¬ 
guishing character of the building he is trying 
to represent. Mr. Heywood Sumner appears 
to have attained to the happy mean of know¬ 
ledge on this point, and succeeded in giving 
the architectural features with sufficient truth¬ 
fulness, without spoiling the general effective¬ 
ness and breadth of ins picture. The east 
view of the abbey church of Tewkesbury is 
a good example of this; and so is the plate of 
the picturesque old gate-chapel at Warwick— 
a fine subject, and well brought out, with 
broad masses of light and shade. 

One or two of the plates are not etched, 
but are pure dry-point work; these are not 
the moat successful. The dry-point, except in 
the hands of a few artists whose peculiar 
style it suits, is generally more fitted for 
touching up or giving “ glazes ” to a bitten 
plate than as a means for producing all the 
lines. 

Mr. Heywood Sumner’s work, on the 
whole, deserves very high praise, and cannot 
fail to be a source of great pleasure to the 
rapidly increasing number of people who 
understand and appreciate the art of the 
“ peintre graveur.” 

J. Henry Middleton. 


THE UFFIZI GALLERY AT FLORENCE. 
The Commissioners appointed to examine the 
works of art deposited and neglected for so 
many years in the magazines of the Uffizi have 
completed their labours, and have set aside a 
large number of pictures for permanent exhibi¬ 
tion. To make room for these, it has been 
necessary to remove the drawings of the Old 
Masters and the tapestries whioh occupied the 
long winding galleries between the Uffizi and 
the Pitti Palace. The prints are to remain where 
they now are; the drawings have been arranged 
chronologically, and with muoh taste, by Signor 
Nerino Perri in three handsome, well-lighted 
rooms which they oocupied many years ago; 
what is to be done with the tapestries is not yet 
decided. One thousand three hundred portraits 
are now placed in the long gallery over the 
Ponte Yecchio and inthepassagesbeyond. These 
represent the earlier and later Mediois, and are 
arranged chronologically with their wives and 
families. There are also portraits of Popes, of 
Sovereigns and Princes, of native and foreign 
nobles, and of eminent men of different 
nationalities, including the series formerly in 
the gallery above, most of which look apoory- 
phal. 

Such a oolleotion of historic portraits is un¬ 
doubtedly interesting, but they have, in a few 
instanoes only, any merit as works of art. The 
Court painters appear to have been the worst 
whioh oould be selected. As examples of 
costume these pictures are instructive, and in 
some cases amusing. The steady decline of 
taste in dress after the first half of the cinque- 
cento is very apparent. The Grand Dukes 
of the House of Lorraine are remarkablein a 
double sense: they must have been the plainest 
men in Europe, and the dress of the time was 
so unfortunate that they all look like footmen 
in gay liveries rather than sovereign prinoes. 
The four portraits by Sir Peter Lely pur¬ 
chased by Oosimo, Prinoe of Tuscany, when 
in London, are in the collection, as well as 
portraits of James HI. and his sister as 
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children, in a picture by Largilliere. These 
establish the fact that the artists employed by 
the English Court were incomparably superior 
to those who painted at the same time in 
Toscany. 

Other pictures have been selected whioh 
represent festivals, games, and prooaasions, 
whioh are interesting as illustrations of manners 
and customs; and, besides these, there are 
some altar-pieces and smaller panels, by artists 
of eminence, whioh arc all in bad condition at 
present, bat may be pot into better order by 
careful restoration. 

It was hoped that the Municipality would 
grant the use of some vary suitable rooms 
in the upper story of the Pslaano Veoohio, but 
it appears that these are to be appropriated 
to a municipal museum. It will therefore be 
necessary to extend the Florence Gallery in 
some other way. 

To English people the most interesting 
addition to the oontente of the galleries may 
fairly be considered the three portraits of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. Millais, and Mr. 
Watts. We must fsel truly grateful to these 
Academicians for lifting the English school out 
of the slough of despond which it has so long 
occupied in Florence, represented as it has been 
by a few flimsy, ill-drawn portraits, one alone 
saving its credit—that by Bur Joshua Beynolds, 
although even that is not equal to his reputa¬ 
tion. From ooeupying the last place, with 
this one exception, when compared with other 
modern schools, it is not an exaggeration to 
say that these portraits have raised the British 
school into the first rank. 

The Florence oolleotion represents at least 
460 years of artistic succession, most of the 
portraits being painted by the artists them¬ 
selves. It is a remarkable tiroumstanoe that, 
with fcw exceptions, they are inferior to their 
reputations. The only painter perfectly free 
from what may be mauvaue horde is a woman— 
Mdme. Vigde le Brun, who has painted her 
portrait with oharming tang-froid. Time and 
the operations of restorers have destroyed the 
general effect of the portraits of the Old 
Masters: the heads are distinct, whether well or 
ill painted, bat the coatumes are dingy or black. 
It appears that all the modern artists who have 
contributed their portraits have felt depressed 
by these circumstances; and they have almost 
invariably represented themselves in black 
dresses, illumined by no ray of the intense 
light whioh is oonoentrated on the heads. We 
have had enough of this untruthful conven¬ 
tion in England, but the three portraits which 
have lately arrived are free from it. It may he 
anticipated that they will not be placed among 
the pictures of the Old Masters, bat that a new 
room will be provided, where modem artiste 
may compete with each other on fair terms, 
unoppreued by a fonoifnl necessity of toning 
down their work till it reeomhlea the effeots 
produced by time and by decay. 

If we compare these excellent piotnres with 
portraits in other parts of the same galleries 
which are better preserved than those of the 
artists, an impression is made which it is not 
disrespectful to mention. The portraits of the 
great masters are manifestly influenced hy 
their habits as mural painters or as men who 
lived when moral painting flourished. Thus, 
whether they were painted with the minute 
finish of the early Italians and Flemings, or 
with the breadth and impasto of the later 
Venetians, we find them invariably monu¬ 
mental in style. It is not surprising that 
modem portraits, painted under different con¬ 
ditions and free from similar influences, 
should present notable differences of treatment. 
Assuming that it would be desirable in special 
cases to paint portraits on the principles of the 
Old Masters, it may be worth while to enquire 
whether it is possible to restore, or to replace, 


the conditions under which they painted. It 
may be considered honeless that England 
should ever become a home of monumental 
art; thus artists are likely to continue to paint 
for exhibitions and private collections in which 
their pictures are shown under conditions whioh 
are absolutely the reverse of those which pre¬ 
vailed when mural painting was in the ascend¬ 
ant. If, instead of the usual jumble of little 
and big pictures of every class in pnblio exhibi¬ 
tions, having no relation to each other in size or 
subject, some attention could be paid to soele, 
so that on the same wall there might be gathered 
together historic pictures and portraits only, 
the results would be something not far removed 
from the effect of moral painting, and an 
opportunity of oontrast and comparison would 
be given which might be equally benefioial to 
the artist and to the publio taste. Greatness 
of manner and breadth of chiaroscuro might 
be developed; and the portraits, whether head- 
size, kitkat, or half-length, would look better 
thah when placed with a village festival on 
one side, a storm at sea on the other, and a 
flaming sunset overhead, aa may now be the 
case. Charles Heath Wilson. 


** RESTORATION ” IN ITALY. 

At a committee meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of Anoient Buildings held on 
January 13, at 9 Buckingham Street, Adelpbi, 
the question of promulgating in Italy the prin¬ 
ciples of the society was discussed. 

Greet as has been the injury done to build¬ 
ings and other works of art in Italy by oenturies 
of nagleot, the reoent passion for renovation 
is still more fatal. A fresco may be much 
damaged by lamp-smoke or other injuries, but 
there is at least something of it left; while 
so-called “ restoration ” generally leaves abso¬ 
lutely nothing of the old painting visible. The 
coarse modern tempera paintings on the walls 
of the Cappella Bardi in Santa Orooe, Florenoe, 
are a very poor consolation for the destruction 
of some or Giotto’s best fresco work. The 
horrible way in which Santa Maria Novella 
was stripped a few years ago of the beet part 
of its fine fifteenth-century fittings (see the 
South Kensington Museum ), the repainting of 
the Bargello Chapel frescoes, including Dante's 
rtrait, and the renovation of the whole palaoe 
the most glaring oookney-Gothic style are 
some instances in one city only. The Bigallo 
is now in the bands of the restorers, and will 
soon come out “ as good as new.” Bven the 
church of San Spirito, one of Filippo Brunel¬ 
leschi’s finest works, is now threatened. 

It was decided that the committee of the 
society should communicate with friends in 
Italy with the view of getting some articles 
published on the subject in that oountry. The 
matter is a difficult one, as the Italians are 
pardonably jealous of any foreign interference, 
and are only too glad to be able to throw in 
our teeth such acts of vandalism as the destruc¬ 
tion of the west end of St. Albans or the 
impending rebuilding of Magdalen Bridge at 
Oxford. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR DANIEL MACNEE, P.R.B.A. 

Sib Daniel Macnee, whose death was briefly 
announced in the Academy last week, was 
born in 1806 at Fintry, in Stirlingshire. His 
father died when he was very young, and his 
family removed to Glasgow, where the lad was 
educated, and, at the age of thirteen, apprenticed 
for four years to John Knox, a local artist of 
some repute, under whom Horatio Maculloch 
and William Leitcb, the water-oolourist, were 
studying at the same time. He then worked 
as a lithographer for a year, and afterwards, 


along with Maculloch, was engaged at Cum- 
nook painting the plane-wood snuff-boxes for 
whioh the town was then celebrated, and in 
Edinburgh, making designs and colouring 
prints for Lizars, the well-known engraver. 
While in Edinburgh he studied in the 
“ Trustees’ Academy,” whioh has been the 
Alma Mater of so many of the best Soottiah 
painters; and by 1829 he had gained some 
popularity by his independent works, and was 
one of the twenty-four Assooiates of the Royal 
Institution who then made a successful appli¬ 
cation to be admitted members of the Boottish 
Academy, whioh bad been started three years 
before. His early piotnres were mainly figure- 
pieces, like “The Harvest Oart,” "The Peat 
sledge,” and “Going to Market,” bat he 
gradually oonfined himself more exclusively 
to portraiture, and he soon returned to Glasgow, 
where he found a wide field for the exeroise of 
his art. As a portrait-painter he was distinctly 
one of the school of the last generation, never 
attempting to torn hie works into piotnres by 
picturesque and elaborate treatment of dress 
and aooeasories, bat concentrating his fall foroe 
upon the face, in which, in his best works, he 
attained delicate expression of flesh and excel¬ 
lent truth of likeness. Among his most suc¬ 
cessful subject® may be mentioned “ Dr. 
Wardlaw,” whioh obtained a gold medal at the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1858; “ Lord 
Brougham,” “ Yisoonnt Melville,” “ Dr. Bax¬ 
ter," “ Lord Inglis,” and “ Mrs. Bough.” In 
1876, on the death of Sir George Harvey, Maonee 
was unanimously elected his successor as Presi¬ 
dent of the Boottish Academy, an honour whioh 
was followed by knighthood, and by the bestowal 
of tbs LL.D. deg': i by the Glasgow University. 
He now removed to Edinburgh, and devoted much 
of his time to the business and interests of the 
Academy, endearing himself, by bis unaffected 
kindliness of disposition and his rare social 
qualities, to a wide oircle of friends, who now 
mourn his loss. In particular, he possessed sin¬ 
gular narrative and dramatio powers, as a teller 
of racy Scottish anecdotes, of which we had a 
typical example only two months ago at a 
supper given by the Edinburgh Peu and Pencil 
Cluo to Mr. Irving. Sir Daniel was a humorist 
of the best and truest sort, one whose laughter- 
stirring storiee were founded on the keenest and 
kindliest observation of human nature. 

J. M. Gray. 


JOHN LINNELL. 

Perhaps nearly all that we oan know quite 
definitely oonoerning John Linnell and his plaoe 
in English Art, is that by bis death the oareer 
is over of one who was for many years a leader 
of the English school of painting. Linnell, who 
died last week in his oountry home in Surrey, 
was born as long ago as 1792, and the greater 
portion of his work was done at a time and under 
conditions of which the present frequenters of 
pioture exhibitions can have little knowledge. 
A mere enumeration of hie canvases, the titles 
of whioh may be oulled from catalogues, oonveys 
no knowledge worth having; and a Linnell 
exhibition, embracing alike nis earlier and his 
later labour, becomes a necessity for those who 
would estimate at onoe the range and the origin¬ 
ality of his work. The present generation has 
seen only the fag end of his life, though it 
happens, fortunately, that all but the very end 
has been productive of characteristic effort. Of 
course, for the last few years the artist, who was 
in his ninth decade, had done nothing worth 
mention. He was, indeed, praotioally in second 
childhood. Bat some of his beet piotnres, and 
those by whioh he is now best known—some of 
his quite finest landscapes—were the work of old 
age, and it is certain that be never painted 
better than when he was seventy. He only be¬ 
came properly a landscape painter when he was 
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past fifty; hia earlier years having been much 
engrossed with portraiture, though he was, for 
a while, along with William Hunt, a pupil of 
Varley, the early leader of landsoape in water- 
colour. The criticism which declares that by 
Linnell “ gorse, and heather, and waving oorn, 
and quivering timber were drawn with every 
tint and spot of light and droop of leaf or twig 
visible and traceable ” can hardly be accurate, 
for, indeed, Linnell, as the writer of it knows 
and understands, was not a pre-Raphaelite. 
But it is true that in his work the detail of 
Nature assumed a form to whioh in the looser 
landsoape of modern France it is a Btranger. 
Among landsoape painters, Linnell was a 
oolounst—his colour was potent and massive, 
rather than delioate and refined. He was a man 
of imagination, and in his own art there are, 
here and there, suggestions of Blake, of whom 
he learnt something, and suggestions of Samuel 
Palmer, to whom he taught something. The 
Blake collector will be interested in knowing— 
if, indeed, he does not know already—that John 
Linnell was the possessor of very valuable and 
important examples of Blake’s genius. The 
aged artist whose death we reoord was never a 
member of our Boyal Academy, though he was 
continually an admired exhibitor at its annual 
■hows. At one time, perhaps, he desired elec¬ 
tion, and could not obtain it. Later on, it was 
offered to him, and he was in a position to 
dedine it. 


PROF. M. WAGSCULLER. 

Mast persons in this country will have heard 
with regret of the death of the sculptor Prof. 
M. WagmflUer, which took place at Munioh in 
Deoember last. He was chiefly known here 
through portrait-busts exhibited in our 
Academy. Among his sitters were Prof. Owen, 
the late Sir Arthur Helps, and the late Mr. 
Brassey. The bust of the latter was so muoh 
liked that no less than seventeen copies were 
ordered of it in marble for different societies. 
Those who remember our sculpture gallery 
twelve years ago and more will certainly admit 
the improvement that has taken place in por¬ 
traiture—the more earnest endeavour to follow 
Nature than was then the case. This change is 
not a little owing to the works of Prof. 
Wagmfiller, whioh, by their truth and vigour 
of treatment, stood out against our more loaf- 
life productions. If the improvement is ap¬ 
parent here, it is still more so in his own country, 
where sculptors a few years ago were still under 
the baneral influence of Sohwanthaler. Wag- 
miiller started life as a mason, but he managed 
to find time for study at the Munioh Academy, 
while at the same time he was supporting his 
parents by his labour. Besides his portraits, 
nis chief works were a memorial monument, for 
whioh he received the Legion of Honour at the 
Paris Exhibition; a group representing ‘ • Mercy ” 
for an hospital at Haidhausen; several allegorioal 
groups, of colossal proportions, for the King of 
Bavaria, to be placed in his palaces at the Ohiem- 
See and at Linderhof; and also the Liebig 
monument, which last, we believe, remains un¬ 
finished at his death. While engaged on this 
monument, and on the works for the King, who 
seems to have been over-anxious to have them 
speedily completed, Wagmfiller was appointed 
juror to the Munioh Exhibition of 1879, m whioh 
position he offended many by his awards. There 
is no doubt that the overwork, and the strain on 
his sensitive nature caused by the unoe&aing 
attacks of disappointed competitors, accelerated 
a severe liver complaint from which he was 
Buffering, and which was the immediate cause 
of his death. 


Of William Miller, the eminent line engraver 
and interpreter of Turner, we shall Bpeak at 
length next week. We now content ourselves 


with recording that he died on January 20, at 
Sheffield, in the house of his son-in-law, Mr. 
Daniel Doncaster; and that he was buried on 
January 23 in the graveyard of the Friends 
meeting-house. Pleas an oe, Edinburgh. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A work descriptive of the beauties of the 
Isle of Pur beck, by Mr. Ohas. E. Bobinson, 
author of the Golden Hind, and illustrated by 
Mr. Alfred Dawson, will shortly be issued to 
subscribers. It will contain about twelve etch¬ 
ings and photo-intaglio engravings, these latter 
being produced by the new prooess whioh Mr. 
Alfred Dawson has been endeavouring for some 
years to perfect; and about eighty typographic- 
etching vignettes in the text. It will differ in 
at least one respect from the general run of 
topographioal books, author ana artist having 
been over the ground gathering the materials 
in company. 

There is a small collection of ohoioe modem 
pictures now to be seen at Mr. Lefevre’s gallery 
in King Street, St. James's. Among them are 
some well known—Marks’ “ Jolly Postboys ” 
and Evre Crowe’s “Brothers of the Brash,’’ 
both or whioh have been exoellently etohed by 
Viotor Lhuillier. There is a good example of 
Henrietta Brown e, two of Edouard Frdre, and 
three fine works by Goodall. A very powerful 
little landscape by E. J. Gregory is one of the 
most notable of the oolleotion; but the palm is 
carried off by Bosa Bonheur and Alma-Tadema, 
the first of whom sends an Italian greyhound 
in a green lane, and the latter a water-colour 
version of his “ Fredegonda and Ohilperio,” in 
three scenes, and the life-size head of a lady 
holding a beautiful exotic flower to her face. 
This is painted in oils, and exquisite in colour. 

We have lately enjoyed an opportunity of 
seeing the important oolleotion of paintings in 
oil and water-colours which are shortly to 
be sold at Plymouth by the executors of 
the late William Eastlake. Among the oil- 
paintings we may mention three by Sir Charles 
Eastlake and a Welsh mountain scene by 
B. W. Leader. The well-known work of 
Mrs. Coleman Angell is represented by nine 
finished drawings. By Frederio Taylor, of 
the old Water-Colour Society, there are 
eight beautiful examples. Other well-known 
artists whose paintings found their way to 
the folios of this amateur are Philip Mitchell, 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colour; 
J. A. Whittaker, Smallfield, and David Cox, 
jun., all of the old Water-Colour Society; Sir 
Robert Collier, Skinner Prout, Arthur Shelly, 
and many more. Perhaps, however, the most 
interesting feature of the oolleotion will be a 
large number of important works and sketches 
by the late Samuel Cook, the Plymouth water¬ 
colour painter. His work at the Institute at¬ 
tracted Mr. Buskin’s attention in 1856; and 
assuredly it is no lees worthy of our attention 
now than it then was of his. If someone 
should do for Samuel Cook what Messrs. 
Dowdeswell and Dowdeswells have done* for 
George Manson—what has been done lately for 
so many artists—we are confident, as pure and 
genuine painting beoomes daily more soaroe, 
that a great pleasure and a great surprise would 
be in store for all true lovers of the water¬ 
colour painter's art 

Prof. Masfero has succeeded in making 
satisfactory terms with the villagers whose 
dwellings, and mosque enoumber the Temple of 
Luxor; his only difficulty being with Mustapha- 
Aga, the looal British consul, whose demands 
are said to be exorbitant. The temple is likely 
to yield results of the highest aruhaeologioal 
interest. It was begun by Amenhotep III., 
carried on by Seti I., Baineses II., Horus, 


Sabaoo, and Alexander CEgus; and the great 
pylons erected by Bameses IL are sculptured 
with battle-scenes similar to those at Aboo- 
Simbel, and inscribed with a version of the 
heroic poem of Pentaur. 

Manchester has just entered upon its season 
of art exhibitions. The Athenaeum Graphic 
Club, a useful sooiety chiefly composed of 
amateurs, has held a very meritorious exhibi¬ 
tion. . The pioture of Hans Makart—to whioh 
the bitterest opponent will not refuse the right 
to be oalled “great”—is now on view at the 
Boyal Institution. "Dian’s Hunting Party” 
is, like the painter’s previous works, unlikely to 
conciliate English prejudices, but the grasp and 
mastery of the artist are undeniable. Along 
with it are shown some interesting examples of 
Munioh painters. In another, room of the same 
building Miss Thompson’s “ Sootland for Ever ” 
is appealing to the patriotic, as well as to the 
artistio, sympathies of the public. The Man¬ 
chester Sooiety of Women Painters has had a 
small, but very suooessful, exhibition in the Old 
Town Hall. The principal contributors were 
Miss Isabel Dacre, Miss Annie L. Bobinson, 
and Miss Elsanor 8. Wood. Their strength is 
in the direction of the figure, and they have 
evidently taken a serious view of their art. Miss 
Robinson’s “ Metaphor of Spring ” and “ Touth 
and Morning,” Miss Dacre’s “ Helen,” and Miss 
Wood’s “Haunted Room” are especially notable; 
the latter would serve very well for a popular 
engraving. The men artists are busy preparing 
for the exhibition of the Manchester Aoademy 
whioh opens next month. Some interesting local 
portraits are likely to be shown, among them 
one of “ Edwin Waugh,” the Lancashire poet, 
by Mr. William Peroy ; and one of “ Mr. H. H. 
Ho worth,” the historian of the Mongols, by Mr. 
W. H. Johnston. While on art matters, it 
may be mentioned, as a matter of regret, that 
the proposed transfer of the Boyal Institution 
bas for the moment fallen through. It is not 
thought, however, that the difficulties which 
have intervened are insuperable. 

The late Mr. Joseph Edwards, the Welsh 
sculptor, left his library and such works of art 
as might be deemed suitable to the Cymmro- 
dorion Sooiety ; but a hope has been expressed 
that the oasts and sculptures whioh remain 
may be preserved in some Welsh oentre, such 
as Cardiff, whioh already possesses the nucleus 
of a fine-art gallery. 

The Lord Mayor has granted the use of the 
Egyptian Hall on February 28 for a con¬ 
versazione for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of the Chty of London S&eiety of 
Artists, and exhibiting sketches and works of 
art to be balloted for among the fellows and 
subscribers to the sooiety. All information oan 
be obtained from Mr. E. W. Parkes, 11 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.O., hon. secretary. 

The report of the autumn exhibition of the 
Arts Association, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 
been issued. The exhibition was opened on 
August 26 and dosed on October 29. The 
total number of works hung was 774, of which 
eighty-one were contributed by local artists; 
the number of works sold was 130, represent¬ 
ing a catalogue value of £3,000. It is proposed 
to hold the exhibition of 1882 during the 
months of June and July. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Co. will sell next 
week the collection of coins and medals of the 
late George Walpole White. Among them are 
several rare cinquecento medals and plaques ; 
and a piedfort of a pound of Queen Elizabeth, 
whioh is believed to be unique. 

The thirty-eigbth volume of the Archaeological 
Journal contains a Catalogue of the fine collec¬ 
tion of helmets and mail exhibited last year in 
the rooms of the Institute. This most careful 
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and interesting production is the result of great 
labour on the part of two distinguished mon¬ 
ths Baron de Oosson and the late Mr. Burges. 
The latter was oooupied on his portion of the 
volume almost to the end of his life. The Cata¬ 
logue, with its learned “ introductions ” to 
each section, is not only a worthy record of a 
singularly perfect gathering of certain portions 
of ancient armour, but a standard work of 
the highest authority on this subject. Its 
usefulness as a book of reference is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the fifteen plates, containing no less 
than 223 illustrations drawn from photographs 
of the objects exhibited. As all of the drawings 
were corrected from the originals, their aoouracy 
is indisputable. 

We have reoeived the first part of a periodical 
called American Etchings, edited by Ernest 
Knauflt, and published by the Art Interchange 
Publishing Company of New York. The part 
contains one etching only—a charming piece of 
rustic scenery in the manner of Constable by 
Kruseman Van Elten, the well-known etcher 
—Dutch by birth, but American in his art. 
The etohers of America are so strong that it is 
quite time they had a periodical of their own, 
and it is to be hoped that their best men 
(Farrer, Parrish, the Morans, Churoh, and 
many more we could name) will contribute to 
this serial. The letterpress is printed in red, 
on buff paper, an innovation whioh is somewhat 
trying to the optio nerves. 

We are informed that the Municipal Council 
of Borne has nominated the Oommendatore 
Shakspere "Wood as a member of the General 
Commission for the International Exhibition 
of Fine Arts to be held at Borne in Deoember. 
Ur. Shakspere Wood's long residence in that 
city, and his practical knowledge of art, are 
good reasons, among others, for so judicious a 
nomination. 

The late Charles Blanc has bequeathed the 
whole of his collection of books to the library 
of the Institut, with a request to the librarian 
to hand over such as he may not want to the 
library of the Eoole des Beaux-Arts. Charles 
Blanc’s collection was specially rioh in works 
illustrating the history of art, of a kind whioh 
the funds at the disposal of the Institut do not 
permit it to purchase. 

The next number of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts will contain a memorial article on the 
late Charles Blanc, from the pen of M. Paul 
Lefort 


THH STAGS. 

The revival of “ Ours ” at the Haymarket Theatre 
need scarcely occasion a disoussion on the char¬ 
acteristics of Bobertsonian comedy ; nor is the 
part of the heroine so important a one as to 
■object Mrs. Langtry, who plays it, to detailed or 
unfavourable criticism. The piece has in it some 
elements of Nature which were wanting to the 
current literature of the Stage at the time at 
which Boberteon wrote, and the performance 
has in it not a few elements of charm. At the 
■ame time, •' Ours ” is wanting in strength, in 
solidity, in accuracy of portraiture ; and Mrs. 
Langtry’s performance has still to acquire the 
finish which a somewhat flimsy comedy 
demands perhaps as urgently as a more com¬ 
plete and forcible one. Mrs. Bancroft appears 
m the piece, resuming her old part, with only a 
little less than her accustomed vivacity and 
aplomb. The representation is generally of a 
rind to please, and it is likely to be continued 
for a fair number of nights. Two other oomedies 
by the same author will probably beperformed 
later in the year, after whioh the Haymarket 
management is likely to be thrown back 


upon the resources of contemporary author¬ 
ship. 

The old and historio theatre of Bristol, upon 
whose boards Garrick played, and of whose 
proportions and acoustic properties he expressed 
admiration, has lately passed into new hands, 
whioh promise to be enterprising. Bristol, though 
it was long a sohool for actors, has never been a 
theatrical town in the sense in whioh Liverpool 
and Manchester are theatrioal towns; but it is 
probable that the competition whioh arises from 
the presence of two first-class playhouses will 
add at once to the attractions of the theatres 
and to the playgoing propensities of the popu¬ 
lation. We have this week seen the performance 
of a pantomime at the elder Bristol theatre; 
and it may be interesting to state of it that, 
while the decorations and scenio display were, 
like Antonio’s securities, “ sufficient,” the 
whole performance was conducted in a truer 
spirit of pantomime than any that it is easy to 
discern among the superfluous magnifioenoes of 
Drury Lane and Oovent Garden. The company 
that Mr. A. Melville has organised is thoroughly 
up to its work. The old story—that favourite 
oountry story of St. George which the 
mummers of Somerset and Gloucester still 
delight to perform in remote oountry-sides at 
Christmas time—is kept to with a vigilanoe 
that would please Mr. Blanchard, though it 
might hardly satisfy the independent spirit of 
his Drury Lane interpreters. A family of really 
marvellous agility and grace—known as “ The 
Cobras”—go through a performance of pure 
pantomime in a fashion that the Yokeses in 
their best days could not possibly have excelled. 
In their kind, they are unapproachable. And 
at Christmas time these agreeable pranks may 
easily be pardoned even on boards which 
witnessed not only Garrick’s exercises in 
tragedy and oomedy, but, sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, the first suooesses of Miss Bate 
Terry, Miss Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Kendal. 


MUSIC. 

SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS, ETC. 

Sir W. Stekwdale Bennett’s sextett in E 
sharp minor (op. 8), for pianoforte and strings, 
was performed at the Popular Oonoerts for the 
first time in 1876, and, for the seoond time, last 
Saturday afternoon, Mdlle. Marie Krebs on 
both occasions taking the difficult, but brilliant, 
pianoforte part. This work was written in 
1S35, the oomposer being then in his nineteenth 
year. He had already at that period established 
for himself a high reputation as a pianoforte 
player ; his great love and partiality for the 
instrument will best explain, if it cannot 
justify, the predominance of the piano part in 
the sextett. The work is one of very great pro¬ 
mise, and it is to be regretted that the composer 
in after-life should have devoted so little atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation of chamber-musio. We 
need not attempt a detailed analysis of this 
bright, youthful production. The form of each 
movement is thoroughly orthodox; the various 
themes do not, it is true, display any marked 
individuality (in the first and last movements 
the influence of Mendelssohn is specially felt), | 
but everything is expressed in a natural and 
flowing manner, the developments are orderly 
and unlaboured, and the whole work is easy to 
follow and pleasant to listen to. The andante 
is particularly graceful, and, in oar opinion, the 
best of the four movements. It is not sur¬ 
prising that a youth of nineteen who could 
write such music Bhould have won the appro¬ 
bation and friendship of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. The work was admirably inter¬ 
preted by Mdlle. Krebs and MM. Straus, Bies, 
Hollander, White, and Piatti. The programme 
commenced with Spohr’s popular quintett in 


G major (op. 33, No. 2). The analytical pro¬ 
gramme-book, giving an aooount of Spohr’s 
ohamber-music, says “ The double quartett 
may be cited as his own invention.” Yet 
Spohr, in his Autobiography, writes:— 

"After I had completed the third quartett of 
op. 68, a fancy seized me to carry out an idea I had 
long oonoeived, and of whioh, if I am not mistaken, 
Andrew Romberg, when we played a quartett 
together for the last time before his death, first 
■poke of—viz., to try my hand at a double quartett. 
The olroumatanoe that Bombeig had entertained 
the idea for several years without ever attempting 
It incited ms to it yet more.” 

And he (Spohr) also informs us that a young 
oomposer of the name of Pape onoe sent him a 
double quartett in MS. Mdlle. Krebs played 
Beethoven’s so-called “ sonata pastorale ” (op. 
28), and, with Signor Piatti, the first, seoond, 
and fourth of Schumann’s “ Stiioke im Volks- 
ton.” The two artists acknowledged the encore 
by repeating No. 2; and Mdlle. Kre be also 
played a piece by Scarlatti after the sonata. It 
is to be regretted that artists of euoh standing 
should encourage a bad system. 

On Monday evening, Johann Svendsen’s 
ootett in A major (op. 3), for strings, was per¬ 
formed for the first time at the Popular Oon¬ 
oerts. This is one of the earliest works of the 
promising Norwegian oomposer. Last season 
his very interesting overture entitled “ Sigurd 
Slembe ” was heard at the Philbarmonio 
Society; and Mr. Manns, Mr. Ganz, and 
others have from time to time performed 
works from the same pen. Johann Severin 
Svendsen, bora at Christiania, in 1840, went 
to Leipzig in 1862, after six years’ service 
in the Norwegian army, and studied the 
violin under Ferdinand David, and harmony 
and the theory of music under Hauptman and 
Biohter. In the ootett, an early work, the 
oomposer submits most unwillingly to the bonds 
and shackles of form, and tries to express his 
thoughts in an original manner. He really 
has something to say, and his writing shows 
character, poetry, and imagination. The de¬ 
velopment of his talent will be watohed with 
interest, for, with greater mastery of form and 
sterner self-criticism, he will doubtless accom¬ 
plish great things. The principal theme of the 
opening allegro is not particularly attractive, 
and yet it plays a very conspicuous part 
throughout the movement. The scherzo is full 
of humour, but much too long. The andante 
cantabile is the most concise, and the finale 
the most characteristic, of the four movements. 
The work was well played and well reoeived; 
and we shall probably Boon hear more of this 
composer, who has written symphonies, quar¬ 
tette, a quintett, concertos for the violin and 
violoncello, &o., and also arranged for orchestra 
works by Bach, Schumann, and Liszt. Mdlle. 
Krebs played as solos two of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Songs without Words,” and the characteristic 
piece No. 4 from op. 7. This last is in every 
way suited to show off the pianist’s per¬ 
fect technique and brilliant style of playing. 
The programme concluded with Spohr’s piano¬ 
forte trio in E minor. The programme-book 
still continues to inform its readers that Spohr 
composed three pianoforte trios; the oorreot 
number, as we have onoe before mentioned, is 
five. 

Mr. H. F. Frost, organist of the Savoy, gave 
an organ recital, last Tuesday evening, at the 
Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill. The programme 
contained an interesting selection of works by 
German, French, and English composers. 
Mr. Frost was very successful in his rendering 
of the adagio from Beethoven’s septett, Wagner s 
prelude to " Lohengrin,” and Batiste’s showy 
offertoire in D major. The programme con¬ 
cluded with a rondo (from a MS. sonata) by 
Mr. Frost. 

J. 8. Shed lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Scotland in Early Christian Times. Second 
Series. The Ehind Lectures in Archae¬ 
ology for 1880. By Joseph Anderson, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 

(First Notice.) 

This second series of Ehind Lectures cannot 
be treated as a separate work. In the first 
series (noticed in the Academy of July 9, 
1881) Mr. Anderson described 
“the structural remains and relics of the Early 
Christian Time in Sootland which are exclu¬ 
sively ecclesiastical in their origin and use. In 
this volume, comprising the Lectures delivered 
in 1880, the subject is continued and brought to 
a conclusion by the description of objects which, 
though not strictly eoolesiastical in origin or 
use, are yet closely connected with those that 
are so, either by the character of their art or by 
their associations. The second series of Lectures 
is therefore the necessary complement and con- 
tinuation of the first, completing the description 
and classification of the various types of exist¬ 
ing relics which give testimony to the nature 
and quality of the art and oulture developed 
and brought to maturity in connexion with the 
civilisation of Early Christian Times in Soot- 
land.” 

In the first series we had descriptions and 
comparisons of the structural remains, as 
churches, chapels, monastic habitations; and of 
the existing relics, as books, bells, croziers, 
and reliquaries. In the second series we 
have descriptions and comparisons of the 
decorative metal-work, as brooches, &c.; of 
decorative stone-work, as monuments, which 
latter is so extensive a subject that it is 
divided into several heads—the Art of the 
monuments, the Symbolism of them, the 
inscriptions in Celtic and Oghams, and the 
inscriptions in Eunic and Roman letters. At 
the commencement, Mr. Anderson defines 
“ archaeology ” to be the elucidation of 
sequence and area in special classes of remains 
—not of date and duration. Then, as we 
gain our knowledge of people and things 
long past through the knowledge of people 
and things less remote from our day, Mr. 
Anderson elected to instruct his audience by 
“ ascending instead of descending the stream 
of time,” presumably in the way by which 
he acquired his own knowledge. He chose 
the twelfth century as the starting-point 

“because the border-land which lies between 
the historic and the non-hietorio begins here to 
be definitely historic. . . . When we go beyond 
this boundary (upwards) we take leave of 
nearly all the common materials of history, 

. . . and, instead of things which give dates and 


incidents, we have only things whioh give types 
and systems.” 

This method, however, he has not observed in 
the stone monuments, iD describing which he 
has begun in the middle, as finding there 
characteristics from which he could infer 
earlier and later types. Mr. Anderson is 
peculiarly fitted to undertake such a task as 
the one he has accomplished. He is well 
acquainted with a great part of Scotland; he 
has been for many years curator of the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(a well-arranged and instructive collection, 
though sadly pinched for room and money); he 
lives among the remains of which a large part 
of his lectures treat; and, finally, he has 
the capability to make use of the advantages 
he possesses. This daily and thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the antiques of which he 
treats is fully shown in the comparisons of 
different works of art. Above all, he has the 
advantage of a good library, and has visited 
many of the foreign museums, and compared 
their contents with those at home. The 
lecturer frequently refers to MSS., not for the 
sake of the texts, but of the illuminations 
and form of letters; and though he does not 
profess to give dates, yet we get, here and 
there, approximate dates of certain forms. 
Doubtless, the farther we go back in time, or, 
at least, in civilisation, the less change took 
place in a given span of time, and the more 
localised certain forms were. 

The Celtic form of brooch is shown to be 
a ring nearly complete, flattened at the two 
ends, with a pin longer than the diameter of 
the ring. The ornament consists chiefly 
of serpentine and lacertine creatures inter¬ 
laced. Besides these zoomorphic forms, 
there are spirals of so-called trumpet patterns 
which are found in no art but Celtic art. 
The penannular form is also of Eastern make, 
and, in fact, used to this day in India. 
Specimens of it are among the large brooches 
from Skaill in the museum. With one of 
these penaunular brooches found in Inverness- 
shire was found a coin of Mercia of 795-818. 
This brooch Mr. Anderson supposes by its 
style to belong to the earlier period of the type. 
The Scandinavian brooch of the period was 
oval and bowl-shaped, with a different style 
of ornament. As might be supposed from 
the relations of the North of Scotland with 
Norway, instances are met with of Celtic 
ornaments on Scandinavian ground, and vice 
versa. Christian Celtic ornaments have been 
found in Fagan Scandinavian graves. It is 
sad to read of the destruction by melting of 
vast numbers of remains which at the present 
day would be valued at 100 or 200 times 
their value as metal. The law of treasure- 
trove has much to answer for. Of one find 
of silver reliques more than 400 ounces are 
known to have been melted (p. 36). Instances 
are given of the intermixture of the cross 
with “ the unknown symbols,” and of the 
conjunction of Scandinavian runes with Celtic 
art. There is proof of “ a national school 
of decorative art.” 

A lecturer is always under this disadvan¬ 
tage—that he is forced to state facts without 
the opportunity of giving the evidence to 
support his assertions. The time at his disposal 
does not in general admit of this. In test¬ 
ing the merits of the lectures when printed, 


the reader is under the disadvantage of find¬ 
ing facts stated without the possibility of 
examining the evidence. Although the subject 
is extensive, Mr. Anderson has managed 
generally to prove his case. But, notwith¬ 
standing the localisation of certain types of 
form and ornament, we are apt, perhaps, to 
underrate the amount of transit of merchan¬ 
dise even in much earlier times than those 
under consideration. Fibrolite celts from 
Sardinia have been found in Brittany; and 
the late Mr. Lukis, of Guernsey, had a pro¬ 
ject to trace the lines of commerce by the 
remains dropped at various places. He 
failed, however, to fix the track of these 
celts. In Gotland, on the Baltic, quantities 
of cufic coins and many articles from the 
district of Bagdad have been found, and in 
this case the line of commerce is known. 
Probably, through Gotland came the 
silver ornaments found at Skaill. The 
remains of Celtic metal work have, of 
oourse, remained underground till of late 
years, but the next class of remains of which 
the lecture treats have for the most part 
remained open to all men—the stone monu¬ 
ments. Why these latter are not as truly 
ecclesiastical as bells and croziers is not 
apparent. 

The most important class of monuments 
treated of are erect slabs shaped to a regular 
form, approaching a parallelogram in plan and 
in elevation, never themselves in the form of a 
cross, but having for their enrichment the cross 
in various forms, “ the unknown symbols,” 
human figures, animals of real and imagina¬ 
tive existence, and interlaced work, both 
zoomorphic and of pure plait, for the most 
part in low relief. This class of monuments 
are scattered over the eastern half of Scotland, 
from Fife to Caithness, 

“ but there is a wider range in which they are 
not found. They do not occur in the Hebrides, 
nor on the western mainland from Cape Wrath 
to the south of Argyle. Nor is there a single 
example south of the Clyde or south of the 
Forth. Thevdo not occur anywhere in Ire¬ 
land, or in Wales, or in Cornwall. There is 
nothing like them in England, Franoe, Scandi¬ 
navia, or Italy, or anywhere else in the world.” 

The cross with four semicircular recesses at the 
junctions of the arms with the main stem Mr. 
Anderson considers “specially Celtic,” and the 
same form with the circle or four quadrants 
extending from arms to stem “ also Celtic.” 
This circle is in England commonly called “ a 
glory,” but in p. 252 it is explained to mean 
deity, “without beginning and end.” The cross 
with rectangular recesses at the junctions of 
the arms Mr. Anderson states “ is also specially 
Celtic.” This form often has a square placed 
on the centre of the cross, and is well seen in 
the Logierait example, p. 66. In this case the 
carver made one rectangular recess and seven 
of the segmental form. The form with 
rectangular recesses without the square only 
occurs on one stone, illustrated p. 161. In 
some cases a pattern is continuous over the 
square and the adjoining parts of the cross; 
but in theory the square is there. The square 
with segmental recesses is seen at p. 106. 

“ No form of cross created by any other art 
is the same as the Celtic form,” p. 120. 
(This statement is much modified at p. 111.) 
P. 82: “ The most distinctive characteristic 
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of Celtic art is the absence of foliage. It 
was zoomorphic, but not phyllomorphic. It 
bad reached its culminating point before a 
single foliageous scroll makes its appearance.” 
This foliage is a departure from the purity of 
Celtic art, and is the characteristic'of the later 
“ free-standing crosses,” especially of those 
in the West Highlands. These, exemplified 
in St. Martin’s cross at Iona, have other char¬ 
acteristics in form, and have no Celtic in¬ 
scriptions. Mr. Anderson states that the 
slabs with the cross and symbols never bear 
the representation of a crucifix, while the 
free-standing crosses usually do. In Ireland, 
the non-appearance of the crucifix on the 
Celtic slabs is equally noticeable. These free¬ 
standing crosses Mr. Anderson divides into two 
classes—oneornamented in the Celtic style, but 
without the symbols; the other ornamented 
with foliage, and frequently bearing a cru¬ 
cifix. On p. 86 he notices the small boulders 
at Iona bearing a cross. He is wrong in sup¬ 
posing the second was found in or close to 
the cathedral during the repairs. It was 
found in a field-dyke very near Cladh an 
Diseart. A very similar one is figured, found 
in Aberdeenshire. He suggests that they 
may belong to an earlier type than those 
previously described; but, from their small 
size, they seem more allied to the Hartle¬ 
pool grave-stones than to the Scotch slabs. 
Other rude ereot slabs are described which 
have a cross or five crosses rudely engraved 
on them. The crosses vary in form, but 
most are slightly pattee —in one case potent. 
No evidence of the relative date of these stones 
is adduced. Mr. Anderson knows nothing to 
connect any of the classes described with 
the Columban church, and supposes that they 
did not long precede the twelfth century. 
As to the ornamentation of the monuments, 
“ the probability is that the higher phase was 
developed in Ireland at an earlier period than 
in Scotland.” 

There is one form of cross which is not 
described or illustrated in these Lectures, and so 
presumably not found in the eastern districts. 
It is seldom or never “ free-standing,” but is 
incised or relieved on slabs. It has semi¬ 
circular ends to the four limbs, and often a 
square or circle, solid or open, at the inter¬ 
section. It is often to be seen in MSS. At 
Iona there is one large example (there called 
“ an Irish cross ”—Drummond, plate ix.), a 
fragment of another large slab and some 
examples more or less fragmentary of smaller 
slabs. It is very remarkable that Mr. Ander¬ 
son did not find any example among the 
cross-adorned slabs of his principal group. 
This form is on two stones at Inish Caltra, 
Go. Clare, and examples are given in 
Petrie’s Bound Towers (pp. 327-29), and 
in Petrie’s Christian Inscriptions. It is on 
seven of the peculiar Anglo-Saxon sepulchral 
stones found at Hartlepool, where no doubt 
it is owing to Irish influence. 

The statement that the forms illustrated 
are specially Celtic is somewhat modified 
at p. Ill; and Mr. Anderson is of course 
immediately opposed by the Manx examples, 
but he disposes of that difficulty by sup¬ 
posing that Gaut learned his trade in a 
Celtic workshop. But how was it that 
all over England the first described form 
became the usual Anglo-Saxon form—for 


instance, the Lancaster cross ? There are no 
pre-Saxon crosses in the Midland counties 
The crosses of the Isle of Man are dis¬ 
tinguished by the length and slenderness ol 
the shaft and the contraction of the arms ol 
the cross. They are of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It is remarkable that none ol 
the forms of the cross which Mr. Anderson 
states to be specially Celtic came to be 
used heraldically. The form with the square 
imposed got into use in the Greek Church. 
Then of the interlacing of pure plait and of 
serpentine and imaginary creatures, it is stated 
“that no nation ever used it as the Celts 
have done; ’’ but the numerous fragments 
of Anglo-Saxon crosses in England bear the 
same style of work, as also do the church door¬ 
frames of the tenth century from Norway, of 
which casts are in the Kensington Museum. 
Whence did the Norman architects get their 
interlaced work? The fret-work is rarely, 
if ever, to be seen in England. Startling as 
the lecturer’s statements are in the face of 
these facts, they ought not to be rejected 
without knowing the evidence on which he 
has based them. 

At p. 72 are described a class of grave¬ 
stones which have been called “ hog-backed,” 
partaking, according to Mr. Anderson, of the 
pure Celtic style and of the twelfth-century 
style. They are unknown in the Midland 
counties of England, but in vol. xiv. of the 
publications of the Associated Architectural 
Societies some found in Yorkshire are de¬ 
scribed and illustrated by Mr. Rowe, who con¬ 
siders them Saxon of the ninth century, 
i Henry Deyden. 


A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of- War. 

By Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. In 2 vole. 

(Blackwood.) 

Miss Gordon Cumming has followed up her 
experiences at Fiji by another two volumes 
of further exploration among the isles of the 
Pacific. She had the good fortune to receive 
an invitation on board a French man-of-war 
which was starting to convey an “ Amethyst¬ 
ine Bishop” in charge of the Roman 
Catholic churches in the Picific, so that he 
might make the tour of his diocese. 
She found Mgr. Elloi, as well as Capt. 
Aube, who commanded the Seignelay, to 
be most delightful companions; and all 
on board the ship seem to have done 
their best to make her comfortable. Under 
the auspices of the Bishop, the author saw 
much of the Roman Catholic propaganda in 
the places visited, and is thus able to de¬ 
scribe what has been done by this means to 
Christianise the natives, as well as the opera¬ 
tions of the various missions from England, 
America, and Australia. Ail these societies 
for the conversion of the heathen owe Miss 
Gordon Cumming a deep debt of gratitude, not 
only for the valuable reports she has made 
on what they have accomplished, but also for 
her defence of their cause against detractors. 
In this last book will be found ample details 
of the struggles which the missionaries of 
every sect have had to contend with; their 
early difficulties, when the islanders were 
idolaters and cannibals; how the white 
man appeared in another character, that of 
the buccaneering adventurer, the kidnapper, 


and the swindling trader, and became the 
opponent of the missionary. To this an¬ 
tagonism the author ascribes much of the 
adverse criticism which has appeared against 
the good work done in the Pacific. 

Although Miss Gordon Cumming was so 
highly pleased with her French companions, 
not those only on board the Seignelay, but 
also those she met at Tahiti and other 
places, this does not prevent her from point¬ 
ing out the plans of the French in the 
Pacific. For some time back they have 
been very active in that region, annexing 
islands and appointing kings; good coaling 
stations have been secured, and everything 
done to establish a “ French centre ” which 
shall attract the commerce of the Pacific, 
including Australia. The grand finish to this 
will be the opening of the Panama Canal, 
when it is hoped that the Pacific will become, 
what they used to call the Mediterranean, 
a “ French lake.” Along with other Euro¬ 
pean nations, France will no doubt get her 
share of the trade of that part of the world ; 
but the chances are that, in the future, 
America will dominate in the Paoific, and San 
Francisco become the great port of that sea, 
as Liverpool is at present of the Atlantic. 
Who can predict the political condition of 
Australia a century hence ? Before long her 
power, too, is likely to tell for something 
on what the sailor called the “ starboard 
side of the Equator.” 

To give an example of the wonders of 
the islands which the author describes. 
At Yavau, where the whole of the “ coast 
is cavernous,” there is a coral cave about 
forty feet wide and the same in height, 
with an entrance to it some distance 
below the surface of the sea, so that it 
can only be entered by good divers. The 
first to discover it was a young Tongan, who 
loved the daughter of a great chief. He 
prevailed on his lady-love to fly with him, 
and this was their hiding-place for some 
months. For the fair Tongan to dive 
down to the opening, and come up 
again inside of this marine palace of love, 
was a very easy matter. Another cave at 
the same locality is described, into which a 
boat can sail. From the description of 
the water forming a floor of lapis-lazuli, it 
must be something like the Blue Grutto 
of Capri; but its ooral galleries and 
stalactite pillars, as well as its size, must 
make it much grander in every way. It is 
impossible to give extracts which will convey 
an idea of the loveliness of the soenery of 
these isles. The volumes must be read to 
accomplish this; and in them will be found 
some very beautiful illustrations from the 
author’s pencil, which, combined with her 
“ pictures in words,” will make the reader 
yearn to visit such exceptional wonders. 

In this book, as in that on Fiji, Miss 
Gordon Cumming has done good work in 
collecting, wherever she was able, the 
old customs, legends, and mythology of the 
isles she visited. These are now disappearing 
so rapidly under the influence of mission¬ 
aries, traders, and various importations from 
every civilised region that in a very short 
time the interesting details of what these 
primitive barbarians believed, and the cere¬ 
monies they performed, will be forgotten 
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and lost. They seem to have had a rich 
collection of gods. Ancient stone worship 
was one of their forms of religion. Among 
the Samoans egg-shaped stones were held in 
reverence. In the Union Isles, the great god 
Tui Tokelau took the form of a rude stone 
carefully wrapped up in mats; and no eye 
ever looked on him except those of the king, 
who was the high-priest, and even the king 
could only approach him once a year, when 
the old mats were removed and new ones put 
on. In the more developed form of worship 
among the Hindus, more particularly in 
Southern India, the sacred stone emblem is 
often dressed in a piece of cloth. Pausanias 
gives us another instance in his de¬ 
scription of Delphi, where he says: “ Tou 
will see a stone of a moderate size. This they 
anoint with oil every day, and during 
every festival cover it with new shorn wool.” 
This stone, according to the tradition pre¬ 
served by Pausanias, was that swallowed by 
Saturn as a substitute for the newly born 
Jupiter; and it had a cloth round it, in the 
tale, when it was presented to Saturn. The 
cloth in this case is understood to have 
represented the “ baby-linen ; ” but the wide¬ 
spread use of cloth in connexion with the stone- 
symbol throws a doubt on this interpretation 
of the Greek story. The “ Feather God ” of 
the Tahitians held a high place in their 
estimation; when they went to war he was 
carried in the sacred canoe, and was supposed 
to ensure the presence of the god with them 
in their battles. Sharks, centipedes, and 
almost every variety of animal were raised 
to the dignity of deities. The skulls of the 
dead were sacred, particularly those of old 
womqn, which were stuck on the top of a 
pole and placed in gardens to secure good 
crops. The story of Jason sowing the 
dragon’s teeth appears to our modern mode of 
thought a mere allegory; but it is possible 
to look at it in a new light, and believe, even 
though the story of the Golden Fleece may 
be in the main mythical, that something like 
that peculiar kind of dental manuring was 
within the limits of human faith when we 
read that with the Samoans the scattering 
of the teeth of old women over a yam planta¬ 
tion was believed to be an infallible means of 
securing a plentiful harvest. 

Miss Gordon Cumming, among other sub¬ 
jects, deals with the origin of the natives, and 
inclines to a Japanese migration; but she 
has to acknowledge that the usual theory of 
a Malay origin derives strong confirma¬ 
tion from the identity of languages. She 
has described some very important remains of 
stone structures which ought not to be over¬ 
looked in considering the ethnology of the 
Pacific Isles. It is very doubtful if these can 
be the work of the races now found there. In 
the island of Tonga-Tabu is a trilithon formed 
of huge blocks. The stones are hewn, the 
height above ground is fifteen feet, and the 
lintel is let into deep sockets cut in the 
uprights. T he natives know nothing about the 
purpose of this monument, nor who erected it. 
A drawing of it is given in the work. Others 
are said to exist, but not so largo. In the 
Island of Nukuheva, one of the Marquesas, 
there is a series of vast terraces, about a 
hundred yards long by twenty wide, forming 
gigantic steps on the mountain side. These 


are built of oblong blooks of stone, some of 
them being as much as fifteen feet long by 
five or six wide. In Papa Nui, or Easter 
Island, are also platforms of cyclopean 
masonry, on which stood hundreds of stone 
figures eighteen feet high. These remains 
show either that the present inhabitants had 
at one time reached a much higher condition of 
civilisation, or that another race must have 
existed who were capable of producing such 
monuments. 

- It may be worth noting the existence of 
the old Jewish custom—“ that a widow must 
become the wife of her deceased husband’s 
brother, or, failing him, of his nearest male 
relative.” In Tahiti, as in Fiji, a woman of 
the highest rank may marry whom she likes; 
but a man is allowed no such choice. A chief 
must be particular that the maiden he takes 
as his wife has blue blood in her veins, for the 
child derives its rank from the mother. Hence 
it may often happen that a son is a much 
more important person than his own father. 

William Simpson. 


Autumnal Leaves. By F. G. Heath. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

Just a hundred years ago William Gilpin im¬ 
proved the leisure which he could snatch from 
bis clerical duties at Boldre, in the New 
Forest, by writing on the picturesque beauty 
of the neighbouring woodlands. He showed, 
by the effects of grouping, of the various 
habits and foliage of the different native trees, 
and of the general character of arboreal 
scenery, the aesthetical value of forests and 
trees. His opinions have been occasionally 
corrected and deepened in modern times, but 
are in the main irrefragable. Mr. Heath is 
one of his most ardent disciples, and in the 
first part of the present book takes us in 
early autumn through the sadly shrunk 
boundaries of the forest which was so dear 
to his master. Unlike Mr. Wise, he does not 
trouble himself much about its history or 
archaeology, but bids us enjoy the feast of 
colour and delicate outline which forms the 
special charm of the New Forest when 
autumnal tints begin to darken its summer 
splendour. The beauties of the Avon Valley, 
and especially of that most delightful village 
of old-fashioned flowers and quaint cottages, 
Ibbesley, are lovingly dwelt upon. Bramshaw 
Hill and Stoneycross, the more distinctively 
woodland district of the Forest, form a fine 
contrast to them. Few things can be imagined 
more pleasant in early spring or autumn than 
to follow Mr. Heath’s footsteps by flaming 
gone and purple heather, under great oaks 
clothed in many-coloured lichens, and beeches 
whose drooping foliage creates a grateful 
coolness amid their russet-floored avenues, 
and so to test his enthusiastic descriptions of 
ancient Ytene. Perhaps he scarcely brings 
out what distinguishes the New Forest from 
all other British woodlands—its variety ; but 
then his thoughts were chiefly occupied with 
the many-shaded coloun of its leafage. 
Thanks, however, to Mr. F. G. Short’s clever 
pencil, a glance at his coadjutor’s sketches 
will supply this deficiency. They reproduce 
with extreme fidelity that softness and time- 
honoured peacefulness which mark English 
forest-scenery. Mr. Short’s “ English Lane,” 


and the vignette of the “Queen’s Bower 
Stream, Brockenhurst,” will call up many 
pleasing reminiscences for all who know the 
New Forest. 

The purpose of the hook, however, is 
mainly to point out a fresh line of study to 
those fond of woods and trees in the character 
of their autumnal markings. Most people 
have revelled in the reds and yellows of wood¬ 
land scenery during a frosty October before 
winter’s gales have rudely stripped the 
foliage; but Mr. Heath calls us to a subtler 
discrimination of tints while as yet incipient 
decay has only partially filled the stomata of 
the leaves with earthy matter, and the vivid 
chlorophyll which they showed in summer is 
fading before the stronger development of 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls 
collectively chromophyll. Yet Mr. Heath 
cannot reduce these tints to any regular 
scheme, or found any law upon their regu¬ 
larity of succession in each tree. They are 
confessedly varied and uncertain. But he 
would bid us concentrate our attention on 
the fainter tones of colour in autumnal 
leafage, and entirely eliminate that arch¬ 
enchanter, Frost. Seeing it is almost en¬ 
tirely to the agency of frost that we owe the 
blazes and smudges of red and purple splen¬ 
dour which light up October’s forest glades, 
we cannot but think this, from an artistic 
point of view, a mistake; and, as the author 
owns, the effeots of late autumn on forest 
scenery are not more certain and unvaried 
than those of early decay. However, Mr. 
Heath here states, 

“it is in the early autumnal tinting that the 
charm of colour lies, and it is then that there is 
the greatest wealth of contrasts in wild nature. 
Hence, in representing this especial aspect of 
autumn, it has been sought to give the most 
typical and prominent of autumnal leaves, and 
these will be found figured in the coloured 
plates.” 

Most persons looking at these very careful 
transcripts of leaves with such preconceived 
views of brilliant autumnal colouring as we 
have expressed above will at first be some¬ 
what disappointed. The leaves are of 
uniform tints—brown, dark green, and sad 
yellow ; and we miss those glories of crimson 
and gold which are usually associated with 
our miniature Indian summers. This im¬ 
pression partly wears away on looking into 
the exactness with which the venation and 
denticulation of these leaves are expressed. 
The very absence of strong colour often 
brings out the midrib and branched-work of 
foliage more distinctly. The character of a 
leaf, in a word, is more easily distinguished 
at this early stage than when its low-toned 
colouring has flushed into a fuller splendour. 
The botanist may “peep,” as Wordsworth 
has it, over the one; but, unless we much 
mistake, the lover of artistic effect and beauty 
on a larger scale will prefer the other, and 
mentally associate the autumn woods with 
glowing shades of crimson and gold. But 
these plates are admirable for the most part 
as transcripts of the stage which Mr. Heath 
has chosen, if slightly wanting in some cases 
in that gloss which decay does not disturb at 
first. One or two we should quarrel with, how¬ 
ever, as they stand. Thus it may be questioned 
whether the sycamore leaf of plate iv. ever 
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preserves its evenness of contour and rem¬ 
nants of green when so large a proportion of 
brown hues has crept over it; but of this 
point we would not speak positively without 
farther examination. On the horse-chestnut, 
however, in the same plate, we can dogma¬ 
tise, as we happened to make a special study 
of the decay of its leafage this autumn. Its 
green tints were never blended with a dark 
yellow shade, as is here represented, but were 
checkered with a brighter hue from the 
beginning of decay. The ribs were very 
visible throughout the whole period of the 
fading, and here Mr. Heath has properly 
emphasised them. In the next stages, yellow 
waxes more and more vivid, prevails more 
entirely over any shade of green, and is 
splashed with crimson should frost forestall 
the leafs fall, or else in humid weather the 
golden hue continues until the very end. 
Such seems to be the general law of decay in a 
horse-chestnut leaf; but careful observation 
will show that each leaf differs in minor details. 
It is, therefore, possible— eg., in a very wet 
autumn—that Mr. Heath’s figured leaf might 
be found in some localities. Only this year, 
and never before, so far as we can remember, 
have we noticed such a scheme of colour. Have 
lovers of brilliant foliage ever observed the 
marvellous hues of red and yellow which 
in late autumn clothe horse-chestnuts when 
they depend over water ? In such a position 
they become veritably what Mr. Allingham 
calls “ Indian princes.” 

But we must stop. It is easy to desiderate 
in Mr. Heath’s medlar leaves those streaks 
of crimson which they put on in October, 
and especially those darning bars which 
clothe the wild cherry more distinctively than 
any other woodland tree; but it is difficult 
to do justice to the extreme accuracy of 
drawing in these transcripts, and to Mr. 
Heath’s patient care and watchfulness which 
have given them to all lovers of foliage. He 
has justly earned a fresh tribute of gratitude 
from all students of our woods and lanes. 
It is with much satisfaction that we find him 
dwelling on the charms of old hawthorn 
hedges. Ho more beautiful constituent of 
scenery, both in shape and tints, can be 
found than such an old-world rambling 
hedgerow. The tree itself is one of the 
most picturesque of our native flora, as dear 
to the painter as the etcher. The author 
has a keen sense of beauty in early autumn. 
“ Standing by a tree at that time,” he writes, 

“ and looking in among the foliage, the variety 
of tinting is often seen to be very beautiful. 
Fresh green leaves, side by side with red and 
yellow and reddish yellow and reddish orange, 
the green merging insensibly in some leaves 
into the yellow or orange, the orange into pale 
red, and the pale red into glowing crimson ”— 

present a singularly attractive picture. 

While thanking Mr. Heath, however, for 
these early gifts of autumn, we own to 
a longing that his eyes could be purged 
with euphrasy, and be rapt to the North 
to note the wonders wrought by frost in late 
autumn. Perhaps he will charm us in a 
future volume with some of these effects; 
and, if so, we would bid him in conclusion not 
to forget the drooping gold of the birches on 
Tweedside at that season, so different from 
the pale, sad-coloured leaves here figured, the 


glorious reds and yellows of the two mighty 
mountain ashes before- the little inn at Dal- 
whinnie, or the full splendour of their 
autumnal dress when the ring-ousels come to 
eat their crimson berries at Loch Laggan. 
With these memories before our mind’s eye, 
Mr. Heath’s figure of mountain-ash foliage 
looks poverty-stricken indeed. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Songs in Minor Keys. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler (Mrs. Edward Liddell). (Macmillan.) 

The simple title of this volume describes its 
contents equally modestly and happily. Mrs. 
Liddell is a minor singer, who has well estab¬ 
lished her title to the name. She has pro¬ 
duced a book that displays feeling and thought 
no less conspicuously than music and beauty 
—a book distinguished by a varied tone and 
temper, full of sunshine and shadow, and 
wholly free from alloy of unworthy matter. 
She has not attained to, as she has not 
attempted, the higher reaches of love, sorrow, 
and death which only the greater singer can 
compass. We do not know that there is 
even one line in this beautiful volume that 
seems to us to touch the level of imaginative 
ardour that is essential to a poem, finally and 
definitely to vitalise and distinguish it. We 
do not think we have met with a single 
passage that quite realises an absolute vivid¬ 
ness of vision; but we have marked many 
passages, and might have marked more, which 
are full of a quiet inspiration, and exhibit an 
individual attitude of mind towards the joys 
and sorrows of every-day life, a genuine spring 
of unaffected feeling and fire of religious 
fervour. 

Mrs. Liddell is alone, or almost alone, 
among minor poets in not being imitative. 
She has a voice that is musical, flexible, and 
her own, whatever its limitations of compass 
or quality. But her best gift is invention 
(that pole-star of poetry, as Keats considered 
it); and, though this is an endowment Bhe 
enjoys in no very exceptional measure, it is 
always present, and even conspicuous, in her 
poetry. The short narrative poems in this 
volume are attractive from their tenderness, 
pathos, and searching introspection, but most 
of all from their natural healthfulness of 
incident and mood. 

One of the sweetest stories is entitled “ The 
Highland Glen.” It is told in dialect by a 
poor woman who lived in a dull, cobwebbed 
street of a Scotch town. When she was a 
comely Highland lass her lover came out of 
the deep glen between the hills and took her 
back with him to his city home. But she 
could never outgrow the love of her Highland 
glen, and the memory of it remained with 
her amid coarser scenes. Her husband had 
died early, and, during the forty years of her 
destitute widowhood, she treasured the recol¬ 
lection of the sunny home of her girlhood; 
and now that she is grown gray and bent, her 
kith and kin all gone to God, every stick and 
stone and cranny of it comes back to her as 
she totters daily to look upon the poor little 
green tree that grows at the corner of the 
smoky street. 

41 But for the bonny glen my heart cries sair, 

I dream I’m standln’ knee-deep in the burn; 

I see the rowans noddin’ overhead, 

I hear the mavis sing aboon the fern." 


The story is very simple, very tender and 
touching; full of natural and homely pathos, 
and a directness of appropriate metaphor. 

We think the poem entitled “Absolution” 
is the best thing in the book. It is a story 
of English lovers parted by “ the gaunt figure 
called the world,” and coming together again 
in St. Peter’s, Rome—the man as priest, the 
woman as penitent seeking absolution. In 
the interval of separation the woman has 
been married, but the old love survives; and 
she comes to confess the wrong she does to 
husband and children in nourishing a dream 
of the days long past. Her eyes are never 
raised to the face of the priest as she tells the 
story of a love at first so deep and pure that 
holy men like the Father himself need not 
have shrank from it. 

“ Stay ! there is one stain more. If I should see 
His face—again—on this aide of the grave, 

My God ! and if he called me, 4 Will you come ? ’ 
I sometimes think I should not choose but go ! 
Pray for me, Father—I have told yon all. 

But God is graoious—do not yon be hard— 

But answer, Father, and then shrive me so !" 

She rises from her knees absolved, and with 
averted face goes her way, her heart at ease ; 
but the priest, undiscovered to the end, 
reveals the secret of his identity, and of his 
love and suffering, in a prayer, and dies the 
same night. The story, which, like the others 
in the volume, is slight, but beautiful, has 
certain features that are agreeably and 
legitimately reminiscent equallyr of Rossetti’s 
“ Last Confession ” and Longfellow’s “ Evan¬ 
geline.” 

“ Felicita ” is the title of the longest poem 
in the volume. It is the name of a beautiful 
Italian model who is found by an English 
sculptor sitting on the piazza steps, in Rome, 
waiting for hire in her calling. She becomes 
the wife of the Englishman, and everything 
goes well until buyers begin to fail. Reduced 
finally to destitution, Felicita (without con¬ 
sulting her husband, whose English pride, 
presumably, might have rebelled) steals out, 
for the first time in her wedded life, in the 
coloured vest, folded kerchief, and silver 
earrings she once wore, and with her baby in 
her arms, to the Spanish steps she used to 
frequent. On the way she enters the church 
of San Carlo, takes of the holy water, kneels, 
down on the marble floor, and comes out with 
a stronger purpose. 

41 Out again, out into the warm bright street, 

Out of the ohillaome aisle and into light. 

I thought the curtain easier pushed aside 
In passing out than when I passed within, 

But maybe't was my soul had grown more strong. ’ 

She does not wait long for hire as a contadina, 
and before nightfall she returns with a lighter 
heart and a scudo in her purse. The husband, 
angry at first, becomes at length reconciled 
to the untoward fortune that renders him 
dependent for livelihood on the just earnings 
of his wife’s beauty. Presently the sculptor 
is invited to the house of an English pur¬ 
chaser, and, with great reluctance, his wife, 
being also invited, is prevailed upon to accom¬ 
pany him. The house is full of English 
ladies, to whom Felicita's beauty is at first 
attractive; but very soon the whispered 
rumour that she is a model passes from lip 
to lip, and brands her with a class disgrace. 
The husband moodily removes his wife from 
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a scene where prolonged stay would subject 
her to further insult. There is nothing 
better in the book than thia description of 
the return homeward :— 

“ We spoke no word, as through the darkened 
street. 

We trod so proudly, that were smote so sore. 

What use to speak, oast forth of fellow-men 
To other men as eruel as their kind ! 

What use to murmur in the other's ear 
Of love that, long assayed, forgot to doubt ? 

What use to toss wild wailings up to God, 

Who hears our silence as man hears our 
speeoh? 1 ’ 

No reader will say that this is not true poetry. 
The husband declines in health, and in a year 
he dies. The story is told throughout with 
genuine pathos; the poem has many passages 
of very marked beauty, and some few passages 
of exceptional fervour. A certain tendency 
to discursiveness in the narrative is at once a 
blemish, as interrupting the progress of the 
action, and a point of merit, as affording 
opportunity for many poetic episodes. 

We cannot say that we consider the blank 
verse of the poem always remarkable for 
strength or variety. Dr. Johnson used to 
say that blank verse was nothing, in his 
opinion, if not gorgeous. He had formed his 
canon of taste on the blank verse of Milton, 
and Mr. Tennyson has shown us that it is 
not impeccable. But, though gorgeousness 
may not be a necessity of blank verse, sonority 
may justly be considered essential to all verse 
of that species except such as is dramatic, 
for sonority lifts it out of the uncertainty 
that pertains even to the most rhythmic 
prose, and imparts to it the inevitableness 
and emphasis of rhyme. Mrs. Liddell’s 
blank verse is rarely sonorous. The sonnets 
in her volume are not of the best. Though 
full-thoughted and otherwise valuable in 
substance, they lack some needful definiteness 
of outline, and are no more than on a level 
with many poems miscalled sonnets by gifted 
writers who have not yet quite realised what 
it is exactly that this form of poetry requires 
above and apart from the rhyme-arrangement 
denominated Petrarchian. The symbolism of 
certain of these poems—“Love and Art” 
and others—is cumbrous, and therein Mrs. 
Liddell is manifestly out of her depth. 
Perhaps she is most at ease in such a poem as 
“ Naomi,” half-lyric, half-narrative, full of 
tenderness and simple pathos, the story and 
song of a sweet and sunny Naomi, five years 
old, and of her baby-sister Naomi, five years 
dead. 

Altogether, the atmosphere of the book is 
distinctly an atmosphere of sadness, but not 
of sadness prolonged until it becomes painful, 
but brightened by hope, and losing nothing 
of its natural effect from an undue dwelling 
on the night side of Nature. The devotional 
pieces have sometimes a fervour that recals 
Miss Kossetti (“ Thou hast suffered ” is a 
beautiful exposition of ascetic passion), while 
the descriptive passages have an autumnal 
sweetness that reminds us occasionally of 
Mrs. Webster. The diction is free from the 
current euphuism, being in the main simple, 
direct, and choice, and often distinguished by 
equal force and purity. In short, Mrs. Liddell 
is, in our view, a typical minor singer, delight¬ 
ful in her adequacy and not less so in her 
unambitious modesty. T. Hale Caine. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Poor Archie’s Girls. By Kathleen Knox. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

The Garden of Eden. (Bentley.) 

Waiting. By A. M. Hopkinson. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Blackfriars Bridge. By Bose Metcalfe. 
(Remington.) 

Only a Twelvemonth; or, the County Asylum. 
(Marcus Ward.) 

Die Frau Biirgemeisterin. Von Georg 
Ebers. (Stuttgart und Leipzig: Deutsche 
Yerlags-anstalt.) 

The contemplative critic frequently has to 
notice the odd fancy which authors have for 
naming their books from the weakest parts 
of them. Poor Archie’s Girls is a very 
powerful and even original novel, with a 
weak vein of comedy running through it pro¬ 
vided by the sayings and doings of two 
maiden aunts. These old creatures, who are 
neither amusing nor particularly life-like, call 
their nieces “ poor Archie’s girls.” The interest 
of the book, however, which is of a somewhat 
strained character, but very considerable for 
all that, has nothing to do with poor Archie 
or his sisters. Given a solitary Scotch sea- 
loch, cut off by an almost inaccessible 
mountain at its head from the more populated 
country; an old fool of a minister with 
two daughters—the one ten years younger 
than the other; a shy and awkward laird, 
who has hardly visited his house and prop¬ 
erty more than once since he was a boy, 
and on that one occasion has contrived to 
bear the blame of the ill-doings of an un¬ 
principled companion; and, lastly, a family 
of reprobates dwelling high on the mountain 
side, and regarded with horror by everybody 
—the experienced reader will see that the 
materials for tragedy are present, supposing 
the artist to have the requisite skill. Miss 
Knox is not wanting in that skill, though 
her effects are achieved at a certain cost of 
probability. The entanglement of Mildmay 
Grant, the elder and angelic sister, with 
Joseph Roy, the clever member of the repro¬ 
bate family; the ready acquiescence of the 
laird in a story so improbable on the 
face of it that no man of ordinary intel¬ 
ligence, even were his temper as suspicious 
as Othello’s, and his enemies as cunning 
as Iago, could be caught by it; and 
the rapid translation of Joseph from an ] 
utterly ignorant and half-savage mountaineer 
into an accomplished man of letters—these 
are things which, when the book is put down 
and its tenor reviewed in cool blood, hardly 
commend themselves. But it is not the least 
evidence of an author’s power to be able to 
keep defects of this kind in the background 
by mere force of narrative skill during the 
reading itself; and Miss Knox has in great 
part succeeded in doing this. Her power of 
description (not the set description which is 
mere superadded ornament, but the much 
rarer kind which works itself into the story 
and helps or makes its effect) is very con¬ 
siderable. The solitudes of Ben Lyon, its 
perilous heights and abysses, and the rare 
resting spots among them have, as they are 
here presented, not a little power of imposing. 


The anonymous Garden of Eden is another 
book which is much better than the average 
run of novels. It is in part at least a musical 
novel, and we shall own with frankness that 
a black mark is set in our minds against 
musical novels as being almost invariably dull 
and bad. The Garden of Eden is, however, 
far from dull, and, though it has some grave 
defects, it is also far from bad. The worst 
of these defects is perhaps the extraordinary 
jargon in which the author occasionally 
indulges. Here is a very mild instance: 

“ The memory of that episode was to Clifford 
as the unabstracted bullet to the warrior." 

“ Unabstracted ” for “ unextracted ” is a 
charming Malapropism, no doubt, but it does 
not add to the sentimental effect of the 
passage. The same sort of thing, occasionally 
complicating the style into a tangle of thought 
and speech which the reader is helpless to 
unloose, occurs very frequently. Neverthe¬ 
less, the book has interest. The heroine, 
Althea Biron, is possessed of a powerful voice, 
and a very curious and impressionable 
character. She is “ taken up ” by a musical 
baronet^ and a musical peer in order to be 
trained for the stage; and the tribulations 
she undergoes, partly in consequence of 
amatory distractions, partly because she does 
not in the least understand the position of 
half-genius and half-dependent which she is 
expected to assume, form the staple of the 
book’s plot. The two lovers—“Jack,” straight¬ 
forward, but rather stupid, and Clifford, the 
aristocratic ensnarer, who is in turn ensnared 
—have merit, as well as the object of their 
affections. Every now and then, too, the 
author says in her queer phrase something 
which was worth saying in a dialect resem¬ 
bling that of ordinary mortals. 

The third novel on our list is distinguished 
from those which have just been noticed by 
being (unlike them) very much like a good 
many other books. There can be no surer 
sign of second-handness than that an 
author should submit to the troublesome, , 
foolish, and, to all sensible readers, disgusting 
bondage of the present tense. Waiting is 
not wholly written in this odious parody of 
a style, but a good deal of it is. Now it is 
quite clear that no one would commit this 
folly except as a matter of “ corrupt follow¬ 
ing.” The fallacy is obvious. Mrs. or 

Miss-has written a book in the present 

tense; the book which Mrs. or Miss - 

has written is popular; therefore books 
written in the present tense are popular. 
“And then he goes and does it" in’order 
to be popular likewise. If it had not been 
for this drawback. Waiting, though neither 
in whole nor in part particularly original, 
would have been a readable enough novel of 
an ordinary kind. There are some oddities 
about it. Who, for instance, is “ Stewart 
Mill ? ” He is evidently a literary gentleman 
suited for the perusal of learned and strong- 
minded young ladies, for Miss Hopkinson 
repeatedly has recourse to him when she 
wants to indicate the course of reading of 
such persons; but, possibly owing to the 
incompleteness of our acquaintance with 
English literature, we don’t know anything 
about him. To make up for this unknown 
author there is some pathos in the book, and 
a mad-dog incident of merit, 
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Did Miss Metcalfe, we wonder, revise her 
proofs, or can a slanderous legend, which 
little birds have whispered, to the effect that 
some publishers stipulate that authors shall 
not bother them with corrections, be founded 
on faot P Few novelists, surely, would allow 
the persistent headline “ Blackfriar’s Bridge ” 
to disfigure their books if they could help it. 
However this may be, Blaekfriars Bridge is 
a pleasant little story, slight, but full of good 
feeliDg and very fairly told, with occasional 
touches of something that looks as if the 
author had some tinge of humour in her. 
The plot is very simple, dealing only with the 
aberrations, bodily and spiritual, of a com¬ 
positor who leaves home and his true love 
first to disseminate free-thought literature and 
then to go and fight for the Commune at 
Paris, and, escaping death, returns to happi¬ 
ness and a better mind. 

The greatest possible sympathy with the 
author of A County Asylum (which we are 
assured is an over-true tale) cannot make us 
call it in any way a good book. The author 
is too full of her wrongs to subordinate Nature 
to art in the fashion necessary for fiction. 
Nor even as a piece of pleading is the thing 
effective. Is has the very common effect of 
pointing out, not errors in a system which can 
be rectified, but personal shortcomings which 
cannot. Heaven knows our lunacy laws are not 
ideally perfect. But if parents are anxious to 
get rid of troublesome invalids, if family 
doctors almost without invitation fall in with 
this desire, if asylum physioians are careless, 
asylum nurses and matrons capricious and 
harsh (and this is what the allegations here 
made amount to), the very best system in the 
world obviously admits of abuse. No legisla¬ 
tion can possibly guard against a concatena¬ 
tion of individual malpractices. 

Prof. Ebers has at last abandoned his 
beloved Egypt, and transported the scene of 
his historical novel-practice to a very different 
country and time. The famous siege of Ley¬ 
den in 1574 has provided the framework of 
Die Frau Burgemeisterin. The characteristics 
of the story are, however, not very different 
from those of the Egyptian series, though it 
has the advantage over that series of dealing 
with less unfamiliar material and requiring 
less display of deliberate and elaborate erudi¬ 
tion. The merits are, as before, very clear 
and careful portraiture and description; the 
defect, a certain lack of what can only be 
called “story interest.” 

George Saintsbuby. 


8GH00L BOOKS. 

Prof. Paley is indefatigable. Out of seven 
volumes of “ Cambridge Texts, with Notes,” now 
lying on our table, all but two bear his name; 
and, as these two are merely reprints of the 
late Mr. Long’s editions of the de Amicitia and 
de Senedute of Oioero, Prof. Paley may be said 
to enjoy apraotical monopoly of this series at 
present. He gives us first an edition of Homer’s 
Iliad , Book L, for which we should be more 
grateful if it had not been lately preceded by 
what we think a decidedly better edition on a 
similar scale—that of Mr. Monro (Clarendon 
Press), lately reviewed in these oolumns. Next 
we have three contributions to the series from 
Sophocles —Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Colontus , and 
Antigone —whioh again have had, to some ex¬ 


tent, the wind taken out of their sails by the 
recent editions of Messrs. Campbell and Abbott. 
Not that we oonsider these latter editions as per¬ 
fect ; on the contrary, we think that there is 
ample room for an advance upon them. But, 
on the whole, we doubt whether Prof. Paley 
has made such an advance as is required to 
supersede them. The 7 roades of Euripides, on 
the other hand, is an addition to our library of 
class-books for which we are genuinely thank¬ 
ful to the editor. Whatever defects modern 
critios have discovered or imagined in the 
structure of this play, it is at least a highly 
characteristic specimen of the Euripidean 
drama—full of pathos and effect , rhetorical, 
doubtless, and occasionally sophistical; but to 
quarrel with a play of Euripides on these 
grounds is, in our opinion, a mere anachronism. 
Prof. Paley’s commentary possesses the merits 
and (we fear we must add) the defects which 
we have notioed in his other recent writings. His 
style of translation is at times little short of 
repulsive. It is really too bad to put into the 
mouth of an “ orator of rhymes” like Euripides 
language half mean, half pompous, such as ap¬ 
pears in the translation of ver. 341—“ Do get 
hold of that crazy girl, or she will run nimbly 
off to the Achaean host.” We notice that in 
ver. 498 the editor finds a difficulty which we do 
not feel in the expression #**“* *>'“■ There is a 
similar reiteration in a parallel passage at 
ver. 368, and the juxtaposition of the two words 
here strikes us as particularly effective. In 
ver. 454, <ro< is, perhaps, merely ethical dative, 
rather than (Paley) “to you”— i-e., aloft into 
the sky. But we have no wish to pick small 
holes in what we think, on the whole, a piece 
of good and useful work. Let us rather com¬ 
mend Prof. Paley’s Troades to the notioe of 
teachers in want of a convenient edition of a 
good and fairly easy play. 

One or two other books on our list may be 
notioed as breaking new ground, and deserving 
commendation accordingly. Mr. Pearman’s 
Cicero de Legibus (Cambridge : Hall and Go.) 
is especially welcome. School editors of Cioero 
have devoted themselves far too exclusively to 
certain stock portions of his works, and those 
portions by no means always the most readable 
or the most instructive. It is certainly strange 
that so interesting and well-written a treatise 
as the de Legibus should have remained so long 
in what the editor calls “ the limbo of Latin 
notes.” Mr. Pearman’s present edition shows 
a wide acquaintance with the labours of his 
predecessors, and a power of exercising sound 
judgment of his own on disputed points of read¬ 
ing and interpretation. But we think that onoe 
at least his judgment has failed him, when in 
section 6 we find Lambinus’s eooentrio con¬ 
jecture “ iunoidius ” admitted into the text in 
place of the MSS. reading “ iuoundius.” Of 
all the emendations mentioned by Mr. Pear- 
man, “ iunoidius ” seems to us by far the most 
improbable; and if the evidence for the exist¬ 
ence of such a word in Latin at all rests only 
on this passage, Latin lexicographers are prob¬ 
ably fully justified in ignoring it. 

Mb. Belcher’s Livy, _ Book II. (Biving- 
tons), is also an essay in a comparatively 
new field. The editor's notes on points of 
archaeology and history are oompendious 
and sensible; and there is a good Appendix 
on the “patria potestas”—a subjeot which 
moet students will have found puzzling, 
if not unintelligible. On the side of “ pure 
scholarship” the book is somewhat weaker. 
The note on viii. 8 is surely a mere mare’s 
nest “Non crediderit” does not mean 
“ whether he believed,” but “whether he dis¬ 
believed ; ” and there is no “ correlation of 
non —an ” in the sentence at all, but merely suoh 
an ellipse of “ utrum ” as is familiar to all 
scholars; suoh as we find, for instance, in 


Horace’s “ Lucanus an Appulus anceps.” In. 
ii. 9 the editor repeats a note of Emesti’s asking 
“ in what sense Lucretius could be major 
dignitate than Collatinus.” But the whole 
context shows that this is not Livy’s mean¬ 
ing. Lucretius is “ maior actate ac dignitate," 
not “ quam Oollatinus,” but “quam ceteri,” 
mentioned in the preoeding sentence. The 
use of “ipsius” in the clause which 
follows is an additional argument, if any be 
needed, for this way of understanding the 
passage. Again, in v. 8 it is simply incredible 
that “poena” oan mean “a public duty.” 
We should have thought it impossible to read 
the whole chapter and arrive at suoh a con¬ 
clusion. Lastly, we mutt protest against 
taking “ dolo ” in vi. 1 as an ablative, and con¬ 
struing “ dolo viam ” “the approach to his 
object by treachery.” Beyond question, dolo is 
here a dative, to be taken with obsaeptam. 

From Dublin (Browne and Nolan) we 
receive a new edition of Livy, Book I., by Mr. 
L. C. Purser. Headers familiar with Prof. See¬ 
ley’s edition will not gain much from the use of 
this book; but it seems carefully put together, 
is cheaper and more portable than Prof. Seeley’s 
standard work, and will be found more con¬ 
venient for school use by teachers who prefer 
the “appendix” to the “foot-note” form of 
commentary. 

Ovid’s Pontic Epistles, Book IV., by W. H. 
Williams (Newman), is called by its author 
“the hasty compilation of six weeks in the 
summer vaoation.” We cannot help thinking 
that, if the work was worth doing at all, it was 
worth the expenditure of more labour upon it 
than suoh a statement suggests. However, we 
have glanced through several pages of notes 
without finding any such blunders as the author 
might have been expected, and (we must add) 
would have deserved, to make under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mb. Bennett’s Selections from Virgil, “ The 
Aeneid” (Bivingtons), comprises about 2,000 
lines from the whole Aeneid, arranged in 
sections of varying length, and strung together 
by a thread of connecting narrative. The 
notes make no pretensions to originality, but 
are well-suited to their purpose. Perhaps it is 
a pity to mutilate a great olassic like the 
Aeneid in this sweeping fashion; and we are 
not quite satisfied with Mr. Bennett's apology 
for the practice contained in his Preface. But 
if the thing was to be done, we do not see how 
it oould have been done better. 

We have received— ecce iterum ! —Prof. Paley’s 
long-expeoted edition of the text of Sopho¬ 
cles (in the “Cambridge Greek and Latin 
Texts ’’); Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom, 
by E. B. England (Macmillan)—a careful, but 
very uninteresting, set of Buies and Exercises, 
based on Boby’s Grammar ; and another volume 
in the series of “Elementary Glassies” (Mao- 
millan), Horace, Odes 2, by T. E.Page. 

We also have on our table a pile of little 
volumes published by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons in their series of “Grammar Sohool 
Classics.” They consist of the whole of Virgil 
(sic), in nine parts, abridged from Ooningtou’s 
edition by Profa Nettleship and Wagner and 
the Bev. J. G. Sheppard; and a revised edition 
of Maomiohael’a Anabasis, in four parts, with 
a life of Xenophon, Itinerary, Index, and three 
maps. The notes to the Virgil are in too small 
print to be easily read even by young eyes. 
This is a matter whioh all publishers of “ sohool 
books” should see to. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NATURE. 

(“ So will I build my altar in the field*." 

— S. T. Coleridge.) 

This morant (hall be our fane, a hallowed plaoe ! 
No acolyte (hall awing the thurible, 

Nor whiapering worshipper hii rosary tell;— 

No priest shall here stand robed in lawn and lace; 

Bat the Sternal ahall look down thro* apeoe, 

And we will gase and wonder it is well I 
Here where the heath-flower and the wild thyme 
dwell. 

How aweet la life, how fair, how full of grace. 

In plaoe of prayer we’ll ohant our joyous praise. 
And with glad voioes sing in Nature’s choir : 

These lines of fir shall see on Sabbath-days 
Our faoes flushing with our heart’s desire, 

An up the mountain-side, thro' wooded ways. 

We seek that peaoe to which our souls aspire. 

Samuel Waddington. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. A. C. Burnell, the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar (and more than a Sanskrit scholar, as 
our readers know), has finally decided to retire 
from the Madras Civil Service. His health 
trill not permit him to return to India, even 
for the three years that would qualify him for 
a full pension. 

We are glad to be able to announoe that the 
Philological Society’s great English Dictionary, 
which has been so many years in preparation, 
ia at last nearing its haven of the Clarendon 
Press. Its present editor. Dr. Murray, hopes to 
hand over the copy of part i., two-thirds of 
“A,” at the end of next month, though he 
hardly hopes to see the book complete before 
the end of the century. There will be twenty- 
four parts; and now is the time for volunteers to 
come forward and help to sort and prepare the 
remaining slips for sub-editors, and for the more 
capable helpers to offer to act as sub-editors. A 
good pull and a strong pull for a few months 
now might see all the work sub-edited this 
year. 

We hear that Mr. W. Congreve, British vioe- 
oonsul at San Bemo, and brother of Dr. Biohard 
Congreve, is printing an Italian version of 
Comte’s Catechism, as revised by Comte himself, 
which hitherto has existed only in Dr. Con¬ 
greve’s English translation. 

We are not to look for Mr. Browning’s fresh 
volume of Dramatic Idylls till the spring. It 
will be somewhat larger than the two former 
series were. Five or six Idylls are written, 
two of some length, the others shorter. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
immediately a work by the late Lord Justice 
James upon The British in India, edited by 
his daughter, Mrs. Sohwabe. From our 
recollection of a letter on the Irish question 
addressed to the papers by the Lord Justice 
about two years ago, we have great hopes of a 

S naps the tio as well as a vigorous treatment of 
e subject 

Messrs. Longmans will publish this spring 
two more volumes of Mr. Leoky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century , covering 
the period from 1760 to 1784 ; and also the 
first portion of Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, 
being a history of the first forty years of his 
life, 1795-1835. This latter will also consist 
of two volumes ; and it will contain two por¬ 
traits and four other illustrations etched on 
steel. 


The same publishers announoe as in the 
press a Memoir of Augustus De Morgan, with 
Selections from his Letters, by his widow ; and 
Reminiscences of Oriel College and of the Oxford 
Movement, by the Bev. T. Mozley. 

A committee has been formed at Aberdeen 
fp collect subscriptions for a memorial to the 


late Dr. Black, Professor of Humanity, who 
died reoently at the early age of forty-seven. 
While the ultimate object is to found an 
annual prize for Latin in the university, it 
is proposed to allot the interest of the sum 
raised during the first few years for the benefit 
of Dr. Black’s widow and children. 

The centenary of the Glasgow Herald was 
commemorated by a dinner on January 27, at 
which several interestingspeeches were delivered. 
Among the guests, besides Principal Oaird, Sir 
William Thomson, and several other professors 
of the university, were Mr. Cooper, of the 
Scotsman, and Mr. Long, of the Dundee Adver¬ 
tiser, showing a pleasing harmony among the 
three chief newspapers published north of the 
Tweed. At the dinner held in London on the 
same evening, the toast of “ Literature ” was re¬ 
sponded to by Mr. William Black, who, we 
believe, began his literary career on the staff of 
the Herald, and in the columns of which his 
“ Daughter of Heth ” first appeared. 

A similar event is celebrated by Chambers's 
Journal, which has now reached its jubilee. In 
the current number, Mr. William Chambers 
contributes a most characteristic article, full of 
autobiographical details, describing the history 
of himself and of his paper during the past 
fifty years. 

Messrs. Bivtngtons will shortly publish a 
volume of Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern, by Mr. W. L. Courtney, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, author of The Metaphysics of 
John Stuart Mill. 

Prof. Althaus has in the press, for Brock- 
haus’ “ Neuer Plutarch,” a biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

The demand for dainty little waistcoat-pocket 
volumes seems to be daily increasing, and the 
supply keeps pace with it. Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran, who have just issued The Church¬ 
man! s Daily Text-Book in that form, will publish 
immediately Queen Mab; or, Gems from 
Shakspere, arranged and edited by C. W. 

We understand that a new and cheaper 
edition of Every-day Life in our Public Schools, 
with a much-enlarged glossary, will shortly be 
issued by the same publishers. 

Messrs. F. V. White and Co. have in the 
press a new novel in three volumes by Lady 
Constance Howard, a daughter of the Earl of 
Winohilsea and Nottingham. 

Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman, author of 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese, Qaddings with a Primi¬ 
tive People, &c., has recently received the first 
class knight’s oross of the Saxe-Coburg House 
Order, in recognition of his contributions to 
English and German travel literature. 

We are asked to state that the play an¬ 
nounced for a morning performance, called 
“ Merely Players,” has no connexion with tile 
novel of the same name by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, who has, however, given his consent to 
the use of the title. 

A second rudimentary book on “Legible 
Shorthand ” will be issued by Mr. PockneU, on 
February 15, entitled Monosyllabic and, Pro¬ 
gressive Exercises, being an alphabetical list of 
all short words, classed according to the rules 
of the system, with numerous illustrations and 
exercises. 

A series of papers on 11 Mr. Buskin and his 
Teachings” will be contributed to the New 
Series of House and Home by Mr. Edmund J. 
Baillie, of the Buskin Society, beginning with 
the number published to-day. 

Mr. Furntvall’s lecture on “ Mr. Brown¬ 
ing ” at the Working Men's College, Great 
Ormond Street, has been transferred from 


March 11 to this evening, February 4, at 8.30, on 
aooount of the illness of the leoturer originally 
appointed for to-night. 

A correspondent at Melbourne writes 
“Mr. Franois Ormond, the gentleman who 
founded the college bearing his name, has 
offered to give £5,000 towards the establish¬ 
ment of a working-man’s oollege in Melbourne, 
provided a similar sumi be subscribed by the 
publio.” 

M. Alphonse Daudbt contributes to the 
current number of the NouvtUe Revue a seoond 
chapter of his literary autobiography. The 
first, which appeared some months ago, and to 
which we drew attention at the time, described 
the genesis of his first suooessful novel, Fromont 
jeune et Risler atni. The present article treats 
of the not less successful Jack, in which of all 
M. A. Daudet's works the influenoe of Diokens 
is perhaps most visible. The author here tells 
us a good deal about the original characters and 
the original soenes upon which the story was 
based. He says that it took him nearly a year 
to write, beiug the longest and the most quickly 
written of all his books. And he quotes from a 
letter addressed to him by George Hand that she 
was so deeply moved by reading it that she 
could not take up her own work again for three 
days. The article, besides, is full of interesting 
disclosures regarding the author’s manner of 
composition. 

M. Zola’s new work, “Le Pot-Bouille,” has 
begun to appear as the feuilleton of the Gauloie, 
which, be it remembered, is now the organ of 
M. Jules Simon. Some comment, therefore, is 
naturally heard that the Gauloie should announoe 
it as the work “ du malt re dans I’art de fouiller 
les bas-fonds de la socidtd.” A legal difficulty 
also threatens. M. Zola has given to one of 
his characters, who is an advocate in the Coart 
of Appeal, the name of Duverdy; and it appears 
that there is actually an advocate of the Court 
of Appeal at Paris bearing that very name. 
This M. Duverdy claims a property in his own 
name, and has brought an action for damages, 
whioh he assesses at 1,000 Its. (£40) a day. 

It has been stated that a number of letters 
of Schiller, addressed to his physioian, Privy 
Councillor Stark, were to he published shortly. 
Prof. Erust Martin, of Leipzig, into whose hands 
these letters have recently passed by purchase, 
writes to the German papers to say that “ good 
taste and piety ” alike prevent him from giving 
to the world these confidential communications 
from a patient to his physician ; and he reserves 
to himself the right of publishing any portion 
that he may think fit of the epistolary remains 
of Stark, who numbered among his correspond¬ 
ents Goethe, A. von Humboldt, Duke Earl 
August of Weimar, the Dowager-Duohess 
Amalie, &c. Prof. Martin’s determination does 
him honour. 

A Life of Klopstock, by Herr Franz 
Miincker, is announced for publication this 
ooming spring. 

The prize for the most valuable work in 
political and moral soienoe produced in Belgium 
during the past five years has been awarded by 
tiie Belgian Government, on the unanimous 
report of a jury, to M. Emile de Laveleye, for 
his Lettree eur T Italic, his L’Agriculture beige, 
and the new edition of his La ProprUti et see 
Formes primitives. 

We learn from La Cultwra that Signor Carlo 
Prayer recently had the good fortune to discover 
in the archives of the old Bepublio of Genoa 
the diplomatic correspondence of the Genoese 
agent in London, Franoesoo Bernardi, be¬ 
ginning in 1651, and continued without inter¬ 
ruption, except during the embassies of Count 
Ugo Fiesoo and Giovau Luoa Durazzo, to the 
year 1662. The obligation imposed upon Ber- 
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nardi of keeping hie Government accurately and 
dispassionately informed of the important events 
then happening in England, and his intimacy 
with the Proteotor (“ di oui era molto dimestico 
per amicizia antica e suo entrinseoo ”), render 
these documents of some historical importance. 
Count Fiesco likewise gives an accurate account 
of his embassy, of Cromwell’s system of govern¬ 
ment and military forces, and of a conversa¬ 
tion with Card. Mazarin. The notes made by 
the Secretaries of the Republic on each letter, on 
whioh the replies of the Consigli dei Serenissimi 
di Palazzo were based, are preserved, and are of 
considerable value. Signor Prayer proposes to 
publish, as a first instalment, the documents 
from 1651 to the death of Cromwell, and to 
proceed with the remainder if he meets with 
sufficient encouragement from the literary 
public. 

Count Leo Tolstoi is writing a series of five 
new tales for the Moscow Ruatkaya Myel, the 
general title of which is to be Nabliudenia 
Khrittianina (“ Observations of a Christian ”). 
As the title indicates, these tales will bear a 
strongly religious character. It is said that 
the distinguished author read the first tale of 
the series to some of his friends, and that the 
vivid sketch of Christian family life in Russia 
whioh it contains proved singularly affecting. 
The second tale will have an autobiographical 
interest, having been suggested by the author’s 
interview with an ascetic, whose whole-hearted 
devotion to an ideal impressed him strongly as 
a proof that it was still possible to live a life of 
sanctity even in this secular age. 

A sixth volume has appeared of Karl Hille- 
brand’s Zeiten, Volker und Menichen, containing 
essays on (among others) Sainte-Beuve and 
Guizot. 

Messes. Maisonneuve have just brought 
out an Almanack dee Tradition* populaires, to 
be continued annually. It is edited by M. E. 
Holland, whose valuable Faune populaire de la 
France has been reviewed in these columns. It 
contains, inter alia, an attempt at a complete 
bibliography of the publications of the last 
three years relating to folk-lore; and seventeen 
of the songs of Brittany, with the music in 
some cases. 

A posthumous work by M. Villemain, 
entitled La Tribune modem* en France et en 
AngleUrre, has just been published by M. 
Calmann Ldvy. 

We take the following Slavonic notes from 
the Revue critique :—A quarterly Review, in 
German, entitled Die tiidtlawitche Revue, has 
just appeared at Agram, which proposes for its 
object to keep the foreign world informed of 
the intellectual movement among the Southern 
Slavs. A literary journal is announced to 
appear fortnightly at Serajevo, the oapital of 
Bosnia. The last volume of the “ Starine,” or 
old texts published by the Academy of 
Agram, contains, beside several inedited 
chronicles, a paper in French upon the 
Republio of Ragusa in 1766, by M. La Maire, 
French consul at Coron. The Slovinac, or 
Slav, a review appearing at Ragusa, has 
published several translations into Croatian, 
or rather adaptations, of plays of Moliere, 
which were acted at Ragusa in the last century. 

The deserved success of the Cambridge 
Examiner, which Miss M. Hewett has now con¬ 
ducted, we believe, for more than a year, has 
led to the appearance of a not unfriendly rival 
in the Oxford Examiner. As the names do not 
entirely explain themselves, we may state that 
both these periodicals are intended to assist 
students in preparing for the local examinations 
of the two universities. They are published 
(in London by Mr. Edward Stanford) on the 
15th of eaoh month. They consist of a 
series of papers, for self-examination, set by 


women only, whose names are given as a 
guarantee ; and the women who set them also 
undertake to look over answers and make sug¬ 
gestions. It is evident that these Examiner* 
supply a want; and, at the lowest, they show.a 
praiseworthy attempt on the part of women to 
help themselves. 


OBITUARY. 

T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE* 

Bv the death of Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, whioh has 
been announced within the last few days, the 
Academy has lost a valued contributor, and 
economic scienoe a highly original investigator 
and a lucid and vigorous expositor. 

He was the second son of the late Rev. 
Edward Leslie, Prebendary of Dromore and 
Rector of Annahilt, in the county of Down. He 
was lineally descended from Charles Leslie, the 
nocjuror, author of A Short and Eaty Method 
with the Deitt*. He received his early educa¬ 
tion from his father, was sent to a school in 
England at the age of ten, and in 1842 
entered Trinity College, Dublin. He was a 
distinguished student there, having obtained, 
besides other honours, a classical scholarship 
in 1845, and a senior moderatorship (gold 
medal) in logic and ethics at his degree ex¬ 
amination in 1846. (It is interesting to observe 
that a similar distinction was won in 1847 by 
the late John E. Cairnes.) He became a law 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, was for two years a 
pupil in a conveyancer’s chambers, and was 
called <o the English Bar. But, having been 
in 1853 appointed Professor of Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence in Queen's Col¬ 
lege, Belfast, he devoted himself to the study 
of these subjects as the work of his life. As 
the duties of the chair required only occasional 
brief visits to Ireland for the purpose of lecturing 
and examining, he continued to reside in London: 
and became a contributor to most of the leading 
English Reviews and other periodicals of articles 
on economic and social questions. Several of 
these artioles were collected, and some new ones 
added, in a volume which he published in 1870, 
entitled Land Syttem* and Induattrial Economy 
of Ireland, England, and Continental Countrie*. 
A detailed analysis of this volume was given 
by J. S. Mill in a paper in the Fortnightly, 
in which he pronounoed Mr. Leslie to be 
“one of the best living writers on applied 
political eoonomy.’’ Mill, it may be here men¬ 
tioned, had sought his aoquaintanoe on reading 
his first essay in Macmillan, and ever after 
showed a respect for his opinions and a kindness 
towards himself which Mr. Leslie always grate¬ 
fully acknowledged. 

Among the portions of the work on “ Land 
Systems ” which most attracted attention were 
the accounts given of the economic condition 
and social characteristics of some of the less- 
known districts on the Continent which Mr. 
Leslie had visited from time to time, observing 
not scenery only, but men and manners. In 
this sort of delineation he was particularly happy. 
Mill said that “ no one was able to write narra¬ 
tives of foreign visits at onoe so instructive and 
so interesting.’’ One of the most pleasing speci¬ 
mens of this kind of essay, belonging, however, 
to a somewhat later period, is the article on 
Auvergne in the Fortnightly for December 1874. 
Two essays of his appeared in volumes pub¬ 
lished by the Cobden Club—namely, the “Land 
System of France ” (second edition, 1870) and 
“Financial Reform” (1871). The former of 
these is an earnest vindication of the petite 
culture ; the second, an elaborate argument in 
favour of direct taxation. Both have, we 
believe, been translated into French and 
German. 

Some years ago the University of Dublin 
conferred on Mr. Leslie the honorary degree of 


LL.D.; and in 1879 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College published for him a 
volume of collected E**ay* in Political and 
Moral Philotophy. This volume contains some 
of his best work—the fruit of his full-grown 
powers and maturest thought. Amid so muoh 
that is excellent may be specially named the 
articles on “The Political Eoonomy of Adam 
Smith,” on “ German Political Eoonomy,” on 
“ The Philosophical Method of Political 
Economy,” and on “Political Economy and 
Sociology.” 

In a notice of the late Prof. Caimee by Mr. 
Leslie, whioh appeared in the Academy at the 
time of the death of that distinguished economist, 
he expressed his admiration of “ the heroio forti¬ 
tude and public spirit ” whioh enabled Cairnes, 
under physioal suffering of the most prostrating 
kind, to “ maintain so high a place in the philo¬ 
sophical and political history of his time.” It 
is no secret to Mr. Leslie’s friends that he, too, 
was for years impeded in his work by a 
painful and depressing malady, to which 
m the end he succumbed. That he was 
able to do so muoh has often surprised 
those who knew him best; and, had his life 
been prolonged but a little space, he would 
have given to the world a substantial and im¬ 
posing proof of his energy and industry, as 
well as of his fine powers, in a work on Eco¬ 
nomic and Legal History, to whioh he had long 
looked forward as the principal fruit of his 
studies. The MS. of this treatise, when muoh 
progress had already been made with it, was 
unfortunately lost by Mr. Leslie when travelling 
in Germany m 1872 ; but it is believed that he 
had since then oooupied himself in rewriting 
the missing portion, as well as in continuing 
the work, and that a large part of it has been 
left in suoh a condition that it may yet see the 
light. 

During the closing days of his life, Mr. Leslie 
was employed in the examination for the vaoant 
Dublin Chair of Political Eoonomy, in whioh 
the heads of the university had requested him 
to take a part. Faithful to his ideas of duty, 
he persevered to the end in executing this task, 
with the assistance of a trusted oolleegue, in 
spite of the exhaustion oaused by the total 
disease. He died at Belfast on Friday, Janu¬ 
ary 27, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

This is not the place in which anything like 
a satisfactory estimate of his merits as a thinker, 
or of the permanent value of his work, can be 
attempted. But we may indicate what it is 
that constitutes the originality of his position 
in the world of thought, and gives him a place 
apart among contemporary economists. It is 
well known that for some time a strong dis¬ 
satisfaction, rising in some quarters to the 
height of a revolt, has shown itself against 
the a priori method, whioh has been generally, 
though in different degrees, followed by eoo- 
nomic writers. In opposition to that method, 
and to much of the doctrine founded on it, “ with 
its fictitious completeness, symmetry, and exact¬ 
ness,” a historical school has appeared in several 
European countries, which rejects the attempt 
to deduce all economio phenomena from the (so- 
called) universal principle of the “ desire of 
wealthand, regarding the present eoonomio 
structure and state of society as “ the result of 
a long evolution," holds that it must be studied 
in the whole complex development of which it 
is the final product. Of this philosophic move¬ 
ment Mr. Leslie was the principal representative 
in these islands; he was recognised both at 
home and abroad as the head of th9 English 
historical school of political eoonomy. 

Though he broke m his own person the narrow 
routine whioh too often shuts in English 
economists from any large acquaintance with 
the writings of their Continental brethren, he did 
not merely appropriate the views of the latter, 
and import them for the instruction of hjp 
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fellow-countrymen. Far otherwise. His ten¬ 
dencies to the historical method were, indeed, 
only confirmed—not inspired—by his studies in 
foreign economics. The first impulse in this 
direction came to him not from that source, but 
from the personal teaohing of Sir Henry Maine, 
and from the example of the application of his¬ 
torical enquiries to jurisprudence afforded by 
the writings of that eminent thinker. Mr. 
Leslie was strikingly original in his mode of 
presenting the new ideas in relation to his own 
science; and the form in which he exhibited 
them appears to be more philosophical, and 
less open to just criticism, than that which 
they assume in the works of the Continental 
economists. 

In his article in Hermathena on “ The Philo¬ 
sophical Method of Political Economy” (re¬ 
printed in the volume of 1879), of which it is 
not too muoh to say that it marks an epooh in 
the history of the soienoe, he maintains, with 
great force of reasoning and wealth of illustra¬ 
tion, the following propositions, which may be 
regarded as embodying the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of the English historical school 

“The economical condition of English [or any 
other] eooiety at this day is the ontoome of the 
entire movement which has evolved the political 
constitution, the itruotnre of the family, the forms 
of religion, the learned professions, the arts and 
sciences, the state of agrionltnre, manufactures, 
and commerce. The philosophical method of 
political economy must be one which expounds 
this evolution. 

“The method must be historical, and must traoe 
the connexion between the economical and the 
other phases of national history. 

“The phenomena of wealth may be made the 
subject of a special enquiry by a special set of 
enquirers, but the laws of coexistence and sequence 
by which they are governed must be sought in the 
great soience of society, and by the methods which 
it holds out.” 

If, as is the conviction of the present writer, 
the future course of economio studies is destined 
to follow the lines here indicated, it may be 
expected that the significance of Leslie’s labours 
will be from year to year better understood, 
and that his fame will rise with the progress of 
the soience to which he devoted his life. 

John K. Ingham. 


There was a time in the history of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Churoh when it seemed 
probable that it would be rent in twain. This 
was in the year 1849, when three of the 
ministers, Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffiths, 
were expelled from the Connexion. These three 
members of the Wesleyan ministry had circu¬ 
lated some very severe striotures upon a few of 
their brethren ; and, on their refusal to dis¬ 
continue the publication, they were driven from 
the pale of the Church. The strife raged with 
virulence for nearly three years, and the litera¬ 
ture of the controversy is profuse. Mr. Samuel 
Dunn died on January 24 at Hastings, where 
be had been stationed for some years. He was 
a born disputant, and never happy except when 
engaged in preaching or publishing—equally 
ready either to attack an opponent in his own 
religious body or to “unmask" Sociniauism 
and Popery. His first work was published at 
Pembroke in 1821, and there are at least sixty 
different books and pamphlets which bear his 
name. After his expulsion from the regular 
ministry of Wesleyanism he became what is 
called a “Free Church Methodist” minister, 
and ministered in a chapel built by his followers. 
At the time of his death he only lacked a few 
weeks to have completed his eighty-fourth year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century ‘ continues to devote 
itself to discussing the burning questions of the 
day, though this month we have nothing about 
Ireland. The articles by M. Joseph lleinach 
upon French politics, and by Herr Earl Blind 
upon the state of Germany, are specially valu¬ 
able. For the rest, we observe that the so-oalled 
“ symposium ” has become a duel at long ranges. 
There are no less than three replies to papers 
that appeared in the same Review for December. 
But the Nineteenth Century is growing less and 
less literary. The only article we need notice 
here is that by the Rev. Dr. Wright, upon “The 
Babylonian Account of the Deluge; ” and that 
is merely a summary of what two scholars have 
recently published in German. 

The Fortnightly is an excellent number. Mr. 
Swinburne gives us three sonnets, in his later 
manner, upon the Papacy, which are somewhat 
inconveniently crowded into a single page. Mr. 
Frederic Myers writes some very sweet verses 
on Mr. Watts’s piotures, which reoal Mr. Tenny¬ 
son at his best by more than one suggestion. 
The title of Sir Henry Maine’s paper on “ The 
King and his Successor ” will puzzle those who 
do not reoolloct its predecessor, which appeared, 
we think, in the November number. That we 
thought extremely suggestive; this is only a 
clear statement of what is within common know¬ 
ledge. By far the most original article, though 
admitted to be based entirely upon second-hand 
information, is that which comes first—“ Rela¬ 
tions of Religion to Asiatic States,” by Sir 
Alfred (formerly Mr. A. C.) Lyall. This, again, 
is most unfortunately named. It treats of 
China alone, and of the three forms of religion 
whioh there hold sway side by side, not only 
tolerated alike by the State, but each equally 
constituting a part of the political system. All 
students of comparative religion should read 
this important contribution to their soienoe. 

We have received the first number of the 
Manchester Quarterly (London: Triibner), a 
journal of literature and art, issued by the 
Manchester Literary Club. It cannot be denied 
that the contents are somewhat thin, and also 
somewhat uneven. We have been most pleased 
by the sonnet on “The River Dee,” by Mr. 
George Milner, author of Country Pleasures; 
and (in a different sense) by Mr. H. H. Ho worth’s 
paper on “ The Idealism of Berkeley.” “ Gipsy 
Folk Tales,” by Mr. H. T. Orofton, would have 
been better, we venture to think, if it had been 
longer. We must not forget a photographio 
reproduction of a charcoal drawing by Mr. 
George Sheffield, which is itself almost worth 
the price of the Review. 

Harper’s for February is even more attractive 
than usual. The capital articles on “London 
Journalists,” with their accurate portraits, are 
succeeded by one on “ French Political Leaders,” 
illustrated with very olever sketches of Gambetta 
and other Deputies. The number is prefaced 
by a portrait of Victor Hugo which is a marvel 
of wood-outting; and the articles by George 
Lathrop on “ A Clever Town built by Quakers ” 
(Pennsylvania), and “Henry Irving at Home,” 
by Joseph Hatton, are two out of many that 
are well worth reading, as well as looking at for 
the sake of their beautiful cuts. 

Le Livre, in its first issue for the new year, 
has gone through one of the changes which 
Mr. Tennyson associates with spring, permuting 
its sober old coat of gray for one of a somewhat 
gayer shade. The more important part, the 
interior, is very good. There are few more 
appropriate kinds of illustration for such a 
periodical than portraits, especially portraits 
not generally known, of the great authors. 
The head of Voltaire, which we recently 
noticed, is followed up here by a very welcome 
drawing, from the graver of that good artist 


and good bibliophile, M, Jules Adeline, of the 
Rouen portrait of Corneille, attributed to 
Philippe de Champaigne. This is so different 
from the more common one of Le Brun, whioh 
has been popularised in a thousand different 
forms, that it is difficult to believe in the 
identity of the subject; and yet the authen¬ 
ticity of both is said to be undoubted. This 
plate, whioh gives the Champaigne likeness 
lor the first time in black and white, will be 
a most welcome “insertion” for the album of 
M. Marty-Laveanx’s beautiful edition. There 
is another plate, the illustration to the Amants 
magnifiques from Boucher's well-known Molifere 
series. M. Adeline has accompanied his por¬ 
trait with a scholarly notice. M. Champfleury 
gives some more of his always interesting 
Romantic reminiscences and explorations; ana 
M. Drujon continues the “ Books with Keys.” 


TWO NOVEL POINTS IN INTER¬ 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The attempt made by Mr. Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) to obtain a Canadian copyright for 
his new book— The Prince and the Pauper —to 
whioh we have before referred, seems to be ex¬ 
citing a good deal of interest in America. So 
far as we can understand the complicated story, 
the facts are these :—Mr. Clemens possesses, of 
course, a copyright in the United States, which, 
be it remembered, none but a citizen of the 
United States can acquire under any circum¬ 
stances whatever. In addition, he possesses a 
copyright in the United Kingdom and generally 
throughout the dominions of the Queen— 
Canada alone excepted—in virtue of having 
published the book first in England at the time 
that he was staying at Montreal. Yet more, it 
is contended that, as incident to this latter 
copyright, he has also acquired a qualified copy¬ 
right even in Canada. He claims that he is 
protected against any reprint of his book there, 
though we understand him to admit that he is 
not protected against the importation ef copies 
on payment of a royalty or duty of twelve and 
a-half per cent. This latter form of protection, 
or absolute Canadian copyright, can only be 
acquired by a person who is “domiciled” in 
some part of the British possessions. The 
Canadian authorities, who are in this matter the 
Department of Agriculture, have decided that a 
temporary residence with the express objeot of 
acquiring copyright does not constitute domicile. 
In short, Mr. Clemens, being already in posses¬ 
sion of an American copyright, an English 
copyright, and a qualified Canadian copyright, 
has failed only in his attempt to acquire an 
absolute Canadian copyright, whioh, it may be 
added, not even an English author can acquire 
except on the condition of repiinting in Canada. 

This result has naturally attracted fresh 
attention on the other side of the Atlantic to 
the general question of a treaty between 
England and the United States. It is seen that 
no treaty will be satisfactory to which Canada, 
with its peouliar position as regards oopyright, 
is not a party. Sir Leonard Tilley, the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, is understood to 
have conferred with the British ambassador 
about this very subject on his recent visit to 
W ashington. 

France and Belgium, on the other hand, 
whose mutual position as regards copyright 
bears a close analogy in Europe to that of the 
United States and Canada, appear to have 
come to a very convenient, though somewhat 
novel, arrangement. The two Governments have 
agreed to add a new article to the treaty of 
commerce signed last October, by which the 
benefit of “ the moat favoured nation clause ” 
is extended to international copyright. The 
French Chamber sanctioned this addition to 
the treaty on January 30. It is also pro¬ 
posed to introduce a similar provision into 
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the treaty now being negotiated with 
Switzerland. Spain, it appears, is the country 
aimed at as that which at present gives and 
receives the largest measure of justioe to authors 
as regards France. Between these two countries 
it is provided that copyright in the one (as 
well as the authority over translation) shall 
prevail also in the other for precisely the same 
duration and under precisely the same condi¬ 
tions. 


PRINTERS’ “ READERS ” AND MODERN 
SPELLING. 

The London Association of Correctors of the 
Press have passed the following resolutions 
with reference to the “ Partial Corections of 
Modem Spellings approovd of by the Philo¬ 
logical Society ’’ and a correspondence there¬ 
upon between Mr. F. J. Fumivall and Mr. A. F. 
Whittaker, secretary to the Association:— 

“ 1. Printers’ readers in oarrying ont their duty 
have no personal opinions upon the spelling of 
their authors. 

“2. They follow the ordinary spelling of ap¬ 
proved dictionaries as the easiest available standard, 
thus carrying ont the general instructions of their 
employers. 

“3. If they impose either their own personal 
opinions or the spelling of Early English autnora 
upon the work which passes through their bands, 
they run the risk of either paying for a reprint out 
of their own pookets or of loiing their situations. 

" 4. But if any author desires to have his own 
spelling, punctuation, Ao., implicitly followed, he 
has only to give instructions to that effect, and the 
reader will see that it is done. 

" 5. While unable just now to express an 
opinion for or against ‘Partial Coreotions,' Ac., 
this Association can. say distinctly that, if the 
Philological Society will induce any individual 
publisher to admit them in works printed for him, 
the piiotera’ readers of London will oarry them out 
faithfully, as a matter of duty, just as at present 
they put in operation the ordinary method of 
spilling which is most usual.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITE BATUMI. 

Ajukth, A. Bitter v. Heinrich Freiherr T. Haymerle. Bln 
Bllckbllek anf eetn Lebrn. Berlin: Juki. 1 M. SO Pf. 
Bxialxont, Lt.-OnSral. Biraation militaire da la Belgique. 
Treraux de Ddfenae de la Mauls. Bruxelles: Muquardt. 
6fr. 

Oasallsso, Fernan, Deux Nouxellee ar del cruxes posthumae 
de. PnSoeddex de sa Vie et eee (Eurrei par le oomte de 
Boneeau-CTenant. Faria: Plan. 4 fr. 

Ohoix de Ohaneene mixes en Mu.iqxe par M. de La Borde. 

T. 4. Bou-n : Lemocnjer. CO fr. 

OoprSn, F, Thddcre de (1879-81). Parle: Lemerra. 5 fr. 
Duennas parlementelree de Brnest Picard. Las Oinq (IS81- 
6S|. Paris: Plan 61k. 

Fxaucexco, F. Bellini: Mamoris e Letters. Verona: 
MOusier. 4 L. 

Lodolp, K. Der Bpraohen- n. VSIkerkampf in Ungarn. 
Let pair: Muue. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Bicbtbh, H. M. A us der Messias- u. Werther-Zsit. Wien: 
Bosner. S M. 60 Pf. 

■AxuxavAL, le vioomte le. De 1* Atlantlque au Niger par le 
Fouteh-Djallon. Parle: Duoroeq. 7 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

LaoAXDB, P. de. Ankilndigung einer neuen Anagabe der 
(trieoh. Uebereeteung dee alien Teitamenta. Qotttngsn : 
Dietxrieh. 3 h. 

HISTORY. 

Auranr, 0. Ksnegraphte de la Chapella da Berlayacnt. 
Lidge: Olaeaen. 70 fr. 

Bibt, Th. Dae entika Buchveaen in aelnem VerhUtnlaa sor 
Lltteratur. Berlin: Beaaer. 13 M. 

Ghkxuxl, a. Hiateire da Franoe aone la Htniathre Maiarin 
(1651-01). T. 1. Paris: Haohette. 7 fr. 80 o. 

D* Aoubtihi, B. Bicordi militari del Friuli (1767-1170). 
V.rona : MUnstrr. 10 L. 

Dsorexx, H. Athen u. der Westen tot der eicUisohen Expe¬ 
dition. Berlin: Beaser. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Lacxoix, P. XVII’ BiCale: Lattrea, Bdenoea et Arts (Franoe 
1590-1700). Paris: Firmin-Didot. 8u fr. 

ICxhaxd, B. Le Vte prirde des anuiena. T. 3. Le Travail 
dansl'Antiquitd. Paris: Motel. 30fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bidxl, L. Fauna dee Ooldaptbrae du Batalu de la Sslna. 

1” Pextle. T. 1. Faria: Imp. Malteete 5 fr. 

Sxxxa, 8. Unterauohuogen Uber die Looslisetion d. Func¬ 
tional! In der Oroaebimrinde des Meoaohen. Wien: 
BraumUiler. 10 fi. 


Hilbibt. B. Dae VerhaPen der Farbanbllnden gegenllber 
dan Eracbelnungen der Fluoresoenz. Koolgaberg: Har- 
tung. 2 M. 

Paqznstzchze, H. A. Zur Entwieklnngegeaohlohte dat Tra¬ 
ms tod. n. Heidelberg: Winter. 1 M. 

Fublicationxx 4. Aetrophysikaliaoben Obaemtorinme tu 
Potsdam. Nr. 8. 2 Bd. 4. StUok. Baobiohtung-u d. 
groaeen Oemeten v. 1881 (Comet UL 1881), v. H. 0. Vogel. 
Leipzig: Bngelmann. 3 M. 

Rich XT, Ob. Phjriologie dee Maeolea St des Nerfl. Faria: 
Ganner Bailtibre. 15 fr. 

Wxnxa, Tb. Zur Eritik dm KsntUoben Erkenntnlsetheorie. 
Halle: Ffeffer. 1M. 50Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Axxolu, F. Quaeetlonum de fontlbua Appiani apeoimen 
KSnlnberg: Hertung. 80 Pf. 

MiTea-MAXKAD, W. Dar Parallel Wolframs v. Eacbenbaob. 
Magdeburg: Helnrishahofen. 2 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BISHOP THIRLWALL’S APPOINTMENT TO 
ST. DAVID’S. 

Aberdeeu: Jen. 30, 1882. 

The record of Thirlwall’s promotion to the 
see of St David’s, as given in the first volume 
of the “Letters,” leaves out some curious cir¬ 
cumstances that came to my knowledge 
incidentally a number of years ago. 

My informant in the matter was Thirlwall's 
schoolfellow and friend Grote, the historian. 
The vacancy in the see of St. David’s concurred 
with a vacancy in the deanery of Durham, 
both having been formerly held by the same 
person. Lord Melbourne was Minister at the 
time. What I remember distinctly as to the 
filling up of these offices was this. Something 
or other brought the matter up in conversation 
with Grote, and he mentioned the facts, together 
with an opinion of his own, which he held very 
strongly. His statement was that the appoint¬ 
ments were actually managed by Charles Buller, 
who had two men to promote, Thirlwall and 
Waddiogton. How Buller assigned the two va¬ 
cancies we know; but Grote's decided opinion 
was that he had made a mistake—meaning 
that he ought to have given Waddington the 
see of St. David’s, and Thirlwall the deanery 
of Durham. He added, with an emphasis quite 
nnnsaal to him, “ If that had been done, it is 
as sure as anything oan be, that Waddington 
would have died Arohbishop of Canterbury." 
While he considered that the post of a dean 
was the one peculiarly suited to Thirlwall’s 
scholarly tastes and pursuits, he held that 
Waddington was the man of business, par 
excellence, and that his business aptitudes would 
infallibly have marked him out for the highest 
episcopal position. 

Grote’s very accurate memory, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the faota as they 
happened, sufficiently guarantee the authen¬ 
ticity of these particulars. Still, the question 
arises—How came Lord Melbourne to take 
Charles Buller’s advice as to the appointment 
of a bishop P He himself was sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with Thirlwall’s obaraoter and claims, 
and was in every way competent to form his 
own judgment as to the filling of the vacancy. 

On this point I can offer a very probable sur¬ 
mise. We are to remember that in 1837 Mel¬ 
bourne deliberately passed over Thirlwall, when 
the see of Norwich was vacant, because the 
Bishops of Ely and Chiobester gave a verdict of 
want of confidence in his orthodoxy ; Melbourne 
having expressly asked their opinion on his 
translation of Schleiermacher's Essay on Luke's 
Gospel. Now there was nothing in the coarse 
of the three following years to remove the ban 
thus created ; in 1840 he stood exactly where he 
was in 1837. In point of fact, however, Mel¬ 
bourne was induced, so we are told, to ask 
another opinion on Thirlwatl’s orthodoxy, in 
the hope, perhaps, that it might be more favour¬ 
able. Archbishop Howley being appealed to, 
stated that he saw no objection to Tnirlwall's 
promotion, and it took place accordingly. 

Now, the way that I would fit Grote’s story 


into the narrative is this: Charles Buller, 
urged by another power, which I will notice 
presently, went to Melbourne and pressed upon 
him the claims of Thirlwall. The old objection 
would, of oourse, be started. Buller would 
endeavour to meet this in his own winning 
fashion, the result being that Melbourne made 
his second appeal on the question of Thirlwall’s 
orthodoxy. This being successful, Buller had 
obtained his vantage ground, and Melbourne 
would then oondesoend to disouss with him the 
disposal of the two vacancies. On no other 
supposition oan I account for Grote’s statement 
that Buller had in his hands their mode of allo¬ 
cation to the favoured candidates. 

But I am able to bring another party into the 
transaction—I mean John Mill. His share in 
it .is purely inferential, but the circumstantial 
evidence is very strong. In the first place, he 
had a prodigiously high opinion of Thirlwall’s 
ability as a member of the Speculative Debating 
Society ; he admired his supposed liberality of 
mind ; and had warmly welcomed his Hiitnry of 
Greece. In the second plaoe, Charles Buller 
never performed any public act of importance 
without consulting Mill and beiDg guided by 
him; and this pieoe of promotion was one of 
the very things that the two would be sure to 
take counsel upon together. Thirdly, John 
Mill took the very first opportunity of lauding 
the appointment In an allusion to Thirlwall 
(probably made for the occasion) he used these 
words—“ whom we now, with exultation, call 
Bishop Thirlwall.” If the thing had been his 
own handiwork, he could not have been more 
jubilant. Lastly, I oan remember a joke of his, 
which pointed to the cause of the previous failure 
of Thirlwall to get a bishopric. The joke was— 
“You see, Melbourne could not countenance 
anyone that was disrespeotful to St. Lake.” I 
merely put this with the other oiroumstanoes 
to i- iw how deeply Mill was implicated in 
Thu fall’s promotion. 

1 would now start the question—“ Why was 
not Grote’s opinion taken as to the alloca¬ 
tion of the two vacancies P”—in order to 
give what I think a reasonable conjecture, 
which must rest on its own intrinsic proba¬ 
bility. Waddington stood very high in Grote’s 
esteem, from personal knowledge; but there 
was nothing about him to excite the enthusiasm 
of either Buller or Mill. Their pet was Thirl¬ 
wall, and their with would be to give him the 
best thing goiug, without making fine distinc¬ 
tions, such as Grote may have urged upon 
them. 

I have pat the whole case as known to me 
before your readers, and leave them to judge 
of the inferential part for themselves. You 
will no doubt consider it as somewhat remark¬ 
able that the making of a bishop should 
depend upon three Radicals, the most important 
of the three, in all probability, being John 
Mill. A. Bain. 


THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFBIO MISSAL. 

98 Boebuck Boat, Sheffield: Jin. 23, 1882. 

With all deference to Mr. Davidson’s local and 
documentary knowledge, I cannot help thinking 
that Swuran tun is Sourton. The names corre- 
id accurately; in fact, I had conjectured that 
modern form would probably be Sourton 
before I knew of the existence of any plaoe so 
named. TbeSvrintone of Domesday (=S waring 
tun ) is essentially the same name ; whether the 
plaoe designated is the same is. of course, 
another question. On the other hand, Sirodone 
= 8cir dun, Sheardown or Shiredown) is a 
totally different name. Mr. Davidson’s identi¬ 
fication of Siredone and Sourton, if it be 
dependent on any supposed similarity between 
the names, is certainly untenable. As I have 
sot at present access to Domesday, I cannot 
form any opinion as to the probabilities of the 
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case apart from the evidence of nomenclature. 
With regard, however, to Mr. Davidson’s 
argument against the identity of Svrintone and 
Sourton, I would remark that there are manv 
places (e.g., Newbold, in Derbyshire) which 
appear from Domesday to have been of great 
importance, but which are now, and have been 
for centuries, altogether insignificant. 

Mr. Davidson is doubtless right with respect 
to Borslea. In the Cal. Inqq. Post Mortem, L 
93 {temp. Edw. I.) I find Spreyton, Boresle, 
and Sourton mentioned toge her, and these 
three names ooour in connexion in several 
later entries. 

The identification of Lamburne with Lamer- 
ton [Lambuman tfin), which Mr. Davidson has 
established, had occurred to me as a possibility, 
but I did not venture to make the suggestion 
publioly, for want of evidence. 

Brseg seems to stand for the Cornish equiva¬ 
lent of the Welsh bre, a hill. The modem 
English form of Brseg would normally be 
Bray. In Cornwall it might be represented 
differently, but such names as Brey Down, 
Brey Hill, are found in the maps of the 
county. If, as Mr. Davidson intimates, 
Breage is only another form of “ St. Breook,” 
it is, of course, impossible that that place can 
be the one in question. Mr. Davidson’s sug¬ 
gestion of Bridgerule implies (if I have under¬ 
stood him correctly) that Br»g, in an Anglo- 
Saxon document, can represent the Anglo-Saxon 
word brycg —a supposition which I thick he 
will find, on consideration, to be inadmissible. 

Henry Bradley. 


HR. CrCTMMINGS’S “ LIFE OF PURCELL.” 

London: Jan. SO, 1882. 

Humphrey Wanley’s note in the Harleian 
Catalogue reBpeoting Stradella and Purcell is 
quoted by Hawkins in his History of Music 
vol. iv., p. 253. 

I did not refer to it in my Life of Purcell, 
because it was questionable whether Wanley 
wrote ingenuously or satirically, and I doubted 
the truth of the whole statement Wanley 
says Stradella was shot in the back, and that 
after the murder his mistress went to France 
and Italy to sing ; whereas, in truth, Stradella 
and his wife were stabbed and murdered at the 
same time. Again, Wanley dates the assassina¬ 
tion in 1670, at which time Purcell was twelve 
years old, and could not have made any remark 
bearing on his own experience, for he married 
in 1681. I am aware that recent searoh has 
thrown some doubt on the precise year of 
Stradella’s death, but it could not possibly have 
been later than 1681. Taking these facts into 
consideration, I do not regard Wanley’s note as 
of much value. William H. Cummings. 


THE ABBREVIATIONS IN BISHOP MOUNTAGU’S 
DEDICATION. 

Lavoton Rretory, Bath: Jan. SI, ISIS. 

With the kind help of a correspondent (H. B. 
Tedder, Esq., Librarian of the Athenaeum Club), 
I think that I have made out these abbrevia¬ 
tions. 

If {as seems probable) “LM.” is a printer’s 
error for “L.M.,” the letters may stand for 
“ Libens merito merenti monumentum dono 
dedit oonsecravitque.” J. H. Backhouse. 


APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

Moxbay, Feb. S, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

5 pm. London Institution: “An English Weed,” 
by Mr. Grant Alien. 

7 30 p.m. Aristotelian: Discussion, “ Contingently.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: C«ntor Lecture, '• Recent 
Ad van ore in Pnoiogranhy. 1 ’ II, by Oept. Abney. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7,3 p.m. Royal Iostuuiton: “ The Maohan- 
iam of the Senses," IV., by Prof. J. G. MoKendrioK. 

3 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ Birds of the aeayrien 
Seoorda end Monumenta,’’ by the Rev. W. Houghton..! 


8 p.m. Sooisty of Arts: “Tbs Trade Capacities of 
Newfoundland," be Mr. B Hsppls Hell. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: “Candle Power of the 
Eleo'no Light,” or Dr. Paget Higgs. 

8 p.m. SOo-ihand. 

8 30 in. Biological: “Classification and Distribu¬ 
tion of the Atlurioiea,' by Prof. at. George Mivart; 
“ Home Piin-a in the Anatomy of the Indian Darter 
{Plfxut mslanogatUr ), end on the Mechanism <»f the 
N-ck in tde Darters in Connexion with their Habits,” by 
Mr. W. A. Forbes; “ Some Reoem Corals from Madeira,” 
by Prof. P. Martin Duncan. 

WaDtrssDir, F-b. 8,8 p.m. Society of Arte: “The Manu¬ 
facture of Orinaooe," by Oot. Maitland, 

8 pm. Zstetical: “The Sacreduess of Human Life, 
and its Bearing on the Question of Capital Punishment,” 
by Mr. G. B Shaw. 

Thursday, Feb. 9. 3 o m. Royal Institution : “ Corals.” TV., 
by Prof. H. N. Moseley. 

7 pm. London Institution: “Spinning Tops,” by 
Mr. John Perry. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Formulae for the Trans¬ 
formation of E lipcio Fonotions,” by Prof. a. J. S Smith. 

8 pm. Telegraph Engineers: ”The Filaen Arc 
Light,” by Mr. H. F. Joel. 

8J0 p m. Antiquaries. 

Feiday, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. New Shaksoere : “ Hamlet's ‘ Speech 
of Some Dos-n or Sixteen Lines,’” by the Rev. M, 
Wynell-May iw; “ Shalcipere snd Euphuism-Euphuism 
an Adaptation of the Spanish Guevara,” by Dr. F. Land- 
manu. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Climate of Town 
and Country,” by Prof. Fnnkiand. 

Saturday, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Beethoren,” 
by Prof. Pausr. 

8 p.m. Physical: Annual General Melting; “The 
Relations between the Eleotromotive Force of a lianietl’s 
Oell and tbe Ohemtoal Affinities lnvolTed in its Action,'’ 
by Dr. C. R. Alder Wright. 


SCIENCE. 

Freaks and Marvels of Flant Life. By M. C. 

Cooke. (S. P. C. K.) 

This queer little volume might, without 
irreverence to our great naturalist, be suc¬ 
cinctly described as The Orthodox Darwin. 
For some time past, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has been remarkable for 
the growing breadth and liberality of its 
spirit; but we were hardly yet prepared to 
find it undertaking to spread the main results 
of Mr. Darwin’s minute researches into the 
physiology of plant life. Of course Dr. Cooke 
writes under all reserves; he almost ignores 
the doctrine of evolution aud natural selection, 
and he says nothing that could by any 
stretch of imagination be conceivably sup¬ 
posed to shock the most sensitive orthodoxy. 
His aim is simply to present the world in 
general, and young people in particular, with 
the positive or certain, aa opposed to the 
theoretical or hypothetical side of Mr. 
Darwin’s observations and teachings. The 
books which he here condenses and expounds 
in popular language are not the Origin of 
Species and the Descent of Man, but the 
Insectivorous Plants , the Habits of Climbers, 
and the Power of Movement ; and from these 
he has cut out everything which bears upon 
the doctrine of descent with modification. 
Still, even this is a great deal. To the 
vast mass of readers, Mr. Darwin’s name is 
to this day, in spite of everything, a mere 
symbol for some unknown but heterodox 
and dangerous doctrines. Most people of 
the uncultured and half-cultured sort still 
know the creator of philosophic biology only 
as the author of an absurd theory that men 
are descended from monkeys, which somehow 
once lost their tails, and so took incontinently 
to the use of language and the practice of the 
industrial arts. This theory they have heard 
mentioned only to be laughed at in private, 
or to be denounced as atheistic and immoral 
from a hundred pulpits. When such people 
learn from a book stamped with the impri¬ 
matur of a great orthodox religious society 
that Mr. Darwin has been for years a patient 


and accurate observer of biological facts, that 
his works contain more information on animal 
and vegetable life than any other books ever 
written—in short, that he is the acknowledged 
chief of modern science—they may, perhaps, 
begin to understand that even the ludicrous 
monkey theory must not be cavalierly re¬ 
jected without at least half-an-hour’s modest 
consideration. They may learn, too, that 
the monkeys are only a small part of a vast 
and comprehensive evolutionary scheme ; and 
they may possibly even feel some faint sug¬ 
gestion of a nascent critical doubt whether, 
after all, their own utter ignorance is quite 
certain to lead them to much wiser con¬ 
clusions than Mr. Darwin’s wonderful and 
encyclopaedic knowledge. 

So much for the object of Dr. Cooke’s 
book, which, on the whole, appears to us a 
commendable one. As to the manner in 
which it has been performed, we can hardly 
speak so highly. To begin with, Dr. Cooke 
seems to- have sacrificed too much to the 
exigencies of the position. He is, we take it, 
himself a Darwinian; but. having been asked 
to condense certain of Mr. Darwin’s works 
for an orthodox audience, he has certainly 
gone too far in the way of tacitly suppressing 
the evolutionary argument, and implicitly 
suggesting the method of design. That he 
should say nothing about natural selection is 
well and good; no doubt it was so stipulated 
in the bond; but that he should put down 
causes in which he cannot himself really 
believe is less praiseworthy. Yet he ends his 
introductory chapter by quoting a piece of 
verse which asks why flowers with bright 
petals should spring “ in the silent wilderness, 
where no man passes by.” Dr. Cooke un¬ 
doubtedly knows that their bright petals are 
merely intended for the attraction of insects ; 
but the poem declares that their object is ‘‘ to 
minister delight to man, to beautify the 
earth.” Perhaps we may be told that this is 
only poetry; but even poetry should not be 
quoted in a popular scientific work so as to 
strengthen unscientific preconceptions. Nor 
do we think he need have ended almost the 
only passage where he alludes in passing to 
Mr. Darwin’s general theory with an excerpt 
from Mr. 'Bennett, who finds that certain 
facts of plant life compel him “ to recur to 
the pre-Darwinian doctrine of Design.” 

The literary and scientific execution of the 
book, again, does not seem to us wholly 
satisfactory. It consists for the most part of 
extracts from Mr. Darwin's minor works, 
collated with long passages quoted, page after 
page, from Messrs. Wallace, Hooker, Asa 
Gray, Burdon Sanderson, Bates, Lawson Tait, 
and others. The original matter is small in 
quantity and careless in style. In places, it 
is true, we get two or three new and interest¬ 
ing observations ; but, on the other hand, we 
also get some exceedingly hazy passages. 
For example, we are told that the thiekucss 
of the shell in the Brazil nut cannot be meant 
as a protection from monkeys, because other 
nuts in the same forests are not protected ; 
an argument which would at once over¬ 
throw every example of natural selection or of 
design alike; for it might equally be said that 
the sting of the nettle could not be protective, 
seeing that grasses do not sting; nor could 
the antlers of deer aid them in their battles. 
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seeing that horses have no horns. Again, 
the whole chapter on mimicry is founded on 
a complete misconception of what mimicry 
really means. Dr. Cooke’s illustrations are 
all taken from such instances as the resem¬ 
blance between certain euphorbias and the 
cacti, between helianthemum and potentilla, 
between the fruit of the maple and of a South 
American milkwort. Not one of these is a 
real case of mimicry at all; they are merely 
cases of adaptive similarity—of like conditions 
producing like results. True mimetic re¬ 
semblances only occur between two species of 
plants or animals inhabiting the same district, 
of which one species is specially protected 
while the other is not; whereas the suc¬ 
culent euphorbias are found in Africa and 
the cacti in America. Dr. Cooke may 
answer that he prefers to use the term 
“ mimicry ” for any resemblance whatsoever; 
and, of course, in a free country he has a 
perfect right to do so if he will; but since the 
word has already an aocepted scientific mean¬ 
ing, carefully defined by Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Wallace, he cannot be surprised if other 
people object to his proceedings. Any man 
may speak of a rhomboid as a square if he 
chooses; yet in geometry this practice is 
found to be distinctly inconvenient. Never¬ 
theless, after making all deductions, we must 
allow that Dr. Cooke’s book is calculated to 
do an immense amount of good. The excel¬ 
lence of the material makes up for any defects 
in the workmanship. It cannot fail to teach 
all those who will read it a great deal that is 
new, valuable, and interesting about many 
strange phenomena of vegetable life. 

Grant Allen. 


THE KELT IBERIAN INSCRIPTION 
OF LUZAQA. 

The Boletin de la Reed Academia de la Hittoria 
for January contains an excellent facsimile of 
the bronze plate with a Keltiberian inscription 
found at Luzaga, near Siguenza. Neither the 
exaot date nor locality of the discovery oan now 
be ascertained. The plate, whioh is wonder¬ 
fully preserved under the circumstances, had 
been used both as a sconce for a lamp and as a 
ot-lid before it came into the possession of Don 
nan Maria Morales of Huerta-Hernando. It 
is now definitely acquired for science by the 
exertions of our learned correspondent, Padre 
Pita, S.J. 

The inscription, whioh he dates at not earlier 
than 154 b.c. , is thus transcribed by Senor Zobel 
de Zangroniz in a letter addressed to Padre 
Pita and published in the present article :— 
aregoratoks karvoh kegei 
kortka lutakei aujs irasiohka 
erg a vela tkerseks soh 
veisvi mlaiohonoe 
kegis karikoe kegis 
sdn kortkan elasughon 
karvoh thkes sa kortka 
thivohreijs 

One of the characters, something like an 
English capital G, interpreted as “ ke,” occurs 
six times, and is peculiar to this inscription. 
The first word is found on a Keltiberian coin 
from Luzaga, and on others struck at Numantia, 
and is probably a tribal or geographical name. 
With the exception of the leaden plate of 
Castellon de la Plana, this is the longest 
Keltiberian inscription yet discovered. The 
reading of the alphabet seems to be in a more 
advanced state than the decipherment of the 
language; and we await with interest the con¬ 


tinuation of the article to learn Padre Fita’s 
suggestions towards the interpretation. Mean¬ 
while, some of the readers of the Academy 
will, we hope, try their hands at this linguistic 
problem. _ 


THE DISCOVERY OF CONSORTIStl OR 
SYMBIOSIS. 

Mr. Murray's paper in last week’s Academy 
conveys a very erroneous impression as to the 
discovery of certain facts of great interest in 
biological soienoe. Mr. Patnok Geddes has 
certainly never attributed to himself the dis¬ 
covery of chlorophyll in Convoluta, Hydra, or 
Spongilla ; nor can I believe, in the absence of 
his own statement, that he claims for himself 
either the discovery of unicellular algae (yellow 
cells), parasitic in Radiolaria and in Coelen- 
terata, or any originality in the theory of 
reciprocal accommodation which he propounds. 
Mr. Murray probably claims more for Mr. 
Geddes than that gentleman would olaim for 
himself. At the same time, it is recognised as 
a fundamental principle of morals in scientific 
literature that honour shall be given where 
honour is due. The Academy I cannot sup¬ 
pose is willing to lend itself to the glorifica¬ 
tion of one man by attributing to him the dis¬ 
coveries due to another. 

The presence of chlorophyll as the green 
colouring matter of Hydra and of the Planarian 
Vortex was inferred many years ago by Max 
Schultze, on the ground of its solubility in 
alcohol, fluoresoence, and destruction by sun¬ 
light. Spectroscopic evidence of chlorophyll in 
Hydra and in Spongilla was published twelve 
years ago by Lankester, and Spongilla was 
subsequently studied by Sorby, who was the 
first to definitely state that chlorophyll-bearing 
animals must have a plant-like nutritive process, 
and may be looked upon as “ vegetating 
animals,” just as the fly-traps are regarded as 
"carnivorous plants.” Some years subse¬ 
quently to this Mr. Geddes collected the oxygen 
given off in sun-light by a green-coloured 
Planarian, which lea him to infer that the 
green colour was chlorophyll, and that the 
oxygen was given off through its agency, as in 
plants. This is, I believe, an exact statement 
of Mr. Geddes’ contribution to the subject. 

Secondly, with regard to the “ yellow cells,” 
it is not possible to judge from Mr. Murray’s 
very general statement whether Mr. Geddes has 
observed anything new or not. The phenomenon 
of “ Symbiosis,” or “ consortism,” has been 
widely recognised since the demonstration 
of the nature of liohens by Schwendener. 
The parasitic nature of the yellow cells of 
Radiolaria asserted ten years ago by Cien- 
kowski was universally recognised as very 
possibly an instance of 8ymbiosis. Semper, in his 
Animal Life (“ International Scientific Series ”), 
p. 75, definitely propounds this view both as to 
the “ yellow cells ” of Radiolaria and as to the 
ohlorophyll- coloured corpuscles of other Proto¬ 
zoa and Coelenterata. K. Brandt has recently 
published very interesting experiments on these 
corpuscles, and has discussed the doctrine of 
Symbiosis in general (Sitz. der Physiolog. 
GeselUch., Berlin, 18dl). Prof. Moseley, in ms 
Naturaliet on the “ Challenger,” expresses the 
view that the chlorophyllaceous corpuscles with 
definite oapsule, long known as constituents of 
the living substance of large Foraminifera, are 
symbiotic algae. And again, Merejowsky, in a 
recent number of the Comptes-rendus of the Paris 
Academy, ascribes the absence of a body similar 
to haemaglobin from the tissues of certain polyps 
to the fact that in them yellow cells, which he 
recognises as parasitio (symbiotic) algae, take 
the place of that substance, and provide nasoent 
oxygen for the tissues. 

The novelty, therefore, whioh Mr. Murray 
ascribes to Mr. Geddes’ essay would seem to 
have no foundation, 


It remains yet to be determined how far these 
minute chlorophyllaoeous corpuscles present in 
the tissues of some of the lower animals are 
really symbiotic organisms like the gonidia of 
lichens—how far their presence is due to their 
having been incepted as food (intracellular 
digestion), and how far they are products of the 
tissues themselves in which they oocur. No 
doubt there are cases which fall under each of 
these categories, and Mr. Geddes’ investigations 
will be valuable as contributions to a knowledge 
of a certain class among them. Jcfstitia. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. Edward Stanford will publish imme¬ 
diately, as part of his "London Geographical 
Series,” an Atlai of Universal Geography, con¬ 
taining forty-four coloured maps, engraved on 
steel and copper, with an alphabetical Index. 
This atlas was begun by the late John Arrow- 
smith ; but his original plates have been sup- 
lemented by many new ones, and every effort 
as been made to keep abreast with the progress 
of geographical knowledge. Special attention 
has been given to those parts of the earth 
whioh are more nearly connected with English 
interests. The order of the maps follows that 
adopted by the late Keith Johnston in his 
Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography. 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African traveller, 
has unexpectedly returned to England, his two 
years' engagement for the geological explora- 
tion of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory having 
been brought to an abrupt termination. The 
reason assigned is the extreme dissatisfaction 
which the Sultan felt at Mr. Thomson’s honest 
and straightforward report on the supposed 
ooal-beds at Itule, on the Lujenda, a few miles 
above its confluence with the Rovuma. The 
Sultan had previously sent first an Arab and 
afterwards a Parses engineer to examine the 
locality, and both had brought back reports of 
the abundanoe of the coal, and the ease with 
which it oould be worked. Mr. Thomson, how¬ 
ever, on examining the so-called coal in situ, 
pronounced it to be nothing else than some 
irregular layers of bituminous shale, of no 
practical value whatever. 

As the development of North Borneo, under 
its new owners, will very much depend upon 
the manner in which the question of Chinese 
immigration is managed, it is satisfactory 
to learn that Sir Walter H. Medhurst has con¬ 
sented to proceed to the East as the repre¬ 
sentative of the North Borneo Company in this 
matter. His name will inspire confidence in 
the Chinese, with whose language^probably, no 
European is more familiar. Sir Walter served 
for a number of years in the South of China, 
where the coolie emigration question has always 
been a prominent one. 

It will be remembered that when M. de 
TJjfalvy returned from Tashkend about a year 
ago, he left behind him MM. Capus and Bon- 
valot, who had been able to join the scientific 
mission through the munifioenoe of M. Bischoffs- 
heim. These two have since been engaged in 
botanioal, zoological, and other investigations 
in various parts of Turkietan, passing some time 
at Samarkand and Bokhara; and their reports 
will, no doubt, prove very interesting. M. 
Bischoffsheim has lately been informed by Mi. 
Capus of their arrival at Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, which they reached on Deoember 10, 
after visiting Khiva and crossing the great 
desert plateau of Ust TJrt. 

M. Dufour and M. Erickson, starting from 
Ikera’s residence in Northern Ovampo Land, 
succeeded in reaching Evare and the forest 
region beyond, which extends from the Upper 
Cuuene to the Okovango, and abounds in elq- 
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phants. M. Erickson has already returned from 
this trip, but If. Dufour, who is a scientific 
traveller, and not a trader or hunter, persisted in 
remaining behind. 

Dr. Bayol, who has lately returned from 
Timbo, in the Futa Jallon highlands of West 
Africa, has brought back with him some native 
representatives of the Almanys of that com¬ 
mercial centre. He is shortly to deliver an 
address before the French Geographical Sooiety 
on the scientific aspects of his journey, during 
which he made a route-survey of some 1,300 
kilometres of country for the most part pre¬ 
viously unknown. Some excitement will 
probably be caused by Dr. Bayol’s announce¬ 
ment that for 350 kilomfetrea of this distance 
he passed through an auriferous region. 

M. Henri Duveyrieb, the well-known geo¬ 
grapher and African traveller, has been elected 
President of the Central Commission of the 
French Geographical Society for the present 
year, in succession to Col. Perrier, who has 
been appointed Director of the Geographical 
Service in the Ministry of War. 

Part XUI. of Mr. J. Phillips Bevan’s Statis¬ 
tical Atlas (W. and A. K. Johnston) is more 
especially interesting just now when the water 
supply of the metropolis forms a subject of 
ublio discussion. The maps exhibit the river 
asins, and distinguish the towns according to 
the nature of their water supply. The accom¬ 
panying tables oontain a mass of valuable 
figures. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A Dinosaur from the Wealden of the Isle of 
Wight .—A short paper by Mr. J. W. Hulke, on 
a large undescribed dinosaur from near Brixton, 
in the Isle of Wight, has been published, with 
ample illustrations, in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions. The remains were discovered some years 
ago, and the creature received from Prof. Owen 
the name of Polacanthus Foxii, but no descrip¬ 
tion of the fossil has hitherto appeared. After 
a close study of the bones, Mr. Hulke concludes 
that they represent a vegetable-feeding animal 
of immense mnsoular power, but probably of 
slow progression. Its dinosaurian affinities are 
characteristically marked, and it appears to have 
been cloeelv related to the Wealden ttylaeosaurus. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. will 
publish this month The Coal and Iron Industries 
of the United Kingdom, by Mr. Bichard Meade, 
Assistant-Keeper of Mining Beoords. Besides a 
description of the coal-fields and the principal 
seams of coal, Mr. Meade’s book will inolude 
an account of the occurrence of iron ores in 
veins and seams, and a history of the rise and 
progress of pig-iron manufacture since the 
year 1740. Maps illustrating the position of 
coal-fields and iron-stone deposits throughout 
the kingdom will accompany the work. 

The same publishers have also ready a new 
work by Mr. Lowis D’A. Jackson, entitled 
Modern Metrology, treating of the metrical 
units and systems of the present oentury, with 
an Appendix containing a proposed English 
system. 

A new work by MM. Mascart and Joubert, 
entitled Lemons sur V Electricity et le Magnltisme, 
is about to be publishsd in Paris. It will form 
two volumes, to be issued separately; and 
Messrs. De La Bue have arranged with Dr. 
Atkinson for an English translation, which is in 
a state of forwardness. 

r We understand that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. will shortly publish a work, en¬ 
titled The Simple Ailments of Horses: their 
Nature and Treatment, by the late Principal 
and Lecturer on Veterinary Surgery, Edinburgh 
Veterinary College. 


i Under the title of Rhopalocera Malayana, 
Mr. W. L. Distant will shortly publish a mono¬ 
graph upon the butterflies of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. It will oonsist of six or seven parts, 
royal quarto, each containing four coloured 
plates and about twenty-eight pages of letter- 
press. 

At a meeting of the exeoutive oommittes of 
the Parkes Museum held on January 27, it 
was reported that the net profits of the reoent 
International Medioal and Sanitary Exhibition 
had amounted to no less than £1,120. At the 
same meeting an agreement was sanctioned 
with the Council of University College, by 
whioh it is hoped that a permanent building 
may be found for the Parkes Museum, at an 
estimated cost of £30,000. The scheme agreed 
to embraces three proposals—(1) The building 
of an addition to the north wing of University 
College for the purposes of the museum; 
(2) an endowment for the maintenance and 
management of the museum; (3) The opening 
of its museum free to the public, and an 
arrangement for the representation of Univer¬ 
sity College on the governing body of the 
museum. 

One of the last official aots of M. Paul Bert, 
late French Minister of Publio Instruction, was 
to sign a decree creating a laboratory of bio¬ 
logical research at the College de France, of 
which M. Brown-Sdquard and his assistant, 
M. d’Arsonval, were named directors. 

M. Albert Gaudry, the palaeontologist, has 
been elected a member of the Acaddmie des 
Sciences, in plaoe of the late £L Sainte-Olaire 
Deville. 

The last number of Nature contains an in¬ 
teresting account of the Observatory now in 
course of erection on the summit of Mount 
Hamilton, California. The cost is entirely 
defrayed by Mr. James Lick, who has placed in 
the hands of trustees the sum of 700,000 dollars 
(£140,000), for the purpose of providing a 
telescope superior to, and more powerful than, 
any yet made. Messrs. Alvan Clark and Sons, 
of Cambridgeport, are now engaged upon 
making a refracting telescope for them, with an 
object-glass of no less than thirty-six inohes 
aperture. 

Correction .—In our announcement last week 
of the forthcoming work on the Ophidians, to 
be published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
initials were given wrongly in two cases : the 
author is Miss Catherine C. Hopley ; the illus¬ 
trator is Mr. A. T. Elwes. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. J. P. Postdate is lecturing at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, during the present session 
upon the Bomanoe Languages, with special 
reference to the needs of students of French, 
Italian, 8paniah, &c. The time is Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 4 p.m. We feel sure that 
nothing else than additional publicity is needed 
in order to attract to these leotures a large 
audienoe. 

We hear that Prof. Strong, of Melbourne 
University, and Mr. Leeper, Warden of Trinity 
College, Melbourne, have completed a joint 
translation in prose of the Satires of Juvenal, 
which we hope will be published in this 
country as well as in Australia. 

The Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Sooiety 
(Triibner) for January (vol. xiv., part 1) con¬ 
tains ten papers in all—considerably more than 
usual—and nearly every one of them is of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. We oan only indicate here 
the character of their oontents. Sir William 
Muir writes upon “ The Apology of al Kindy,” 
written in Arabic by a Christian at the Court of 
the Caliph al Mamun in the tenth century. 


Ab Sir William has just issued a little book on 
the same subject, we may return to it more at 
length hereafter. Mr. Lewis Bice, the scholar 
of Mysore, tells us about the Jain author of an 
early Canarese translation of the Bharata. Mr. 
William Simpson, from his personal knowledge 
of Buddhist topes in North-western India, 
throws some light upon the origin of the 
familiar Chinese pagoda. Prof. S. Beal gives 
ingenious reasons for placing Scythian tribes in 
the valley of the Ganges during the lifetime of 
Buddha. Prof. B. Jiilg, of Innsbruck, con¬ 
tributes a most valuable paper on “ The Present 
State of Mongolian Besearches.” Prof. Monier 
Williams sends the Sanskrit ode, with a trans¬ 
lation, addressed by the lady pandit, Bama Rai, 
to the Berlin Congress of Orientalists. Mr. 
Thos. W. EingsmiU, in the longest article of 
all, describes “ The Intercourse of China with 
Eastern Turkestan in the Second Oentury 
b.o.,” from the oontemporary Shi-ki, or Book 
of History of Sze-ma-T’eien, which illustrates 
the somewhat earlier aocount of Strabo. Of 
M. G. Bertih’s “ Suggestions on the Formation 
of the Semitic Tenses," we do not feel ourselves 
competent to say anything. M. Terrien de La 
Oouperie concludes with a note upon “ A Lolo 
MS. written on Satin,” to whioh reference has 
already been made in these columns. 

We learn from the Ceylon Observer that a 
recently issued Counoil paper contains trans¬ 
lations of ancient inscriptions from the Anura- 
dhapura and Hambantota districts, now in the 
Colombo Museum. Translations of eleven short 
inscriptions are given, of which six have already 
appeared in Dr. Goldsohmidt’s and Dr. Muller’s 
reports, though in some cases the present trans¬ 
lations differ slightly from the previous ones, 
errors being corrected and lacunae filled up. 
Until facsimiles of the text are published, 
however, it will be difficult to judge of the accu¬ 
racy of the readings. 

The French Government, adopting a proposal 
made by the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, has given 
an official mission to M. Aymonier to study the 
languages and inscriptions of Ooohin China. 

The library of the late Prof. Schmoelder, of 
Breslau, will be shortly sold by auction in 
Berlin. The collection numbers only 1,800 
works, but these inolude several valuable 
Oriental MSS. 

We learn from the Revue critique that two 
officials in the Turkish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Munif Pasha and Constanidi Effendi, 
are engaged upon compiling a Turkish-French 
dictionary. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. —{Friday, Jan. 20 .) 

A. J. Ellis, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Murray 
gave biB annual report on the progress of the 
society’s Dictionary. Of about a million slips sent 
out by him, nearly 900,000 had come back. His 
best contributor was Mr. Austin, of Oxford; his 
seoond, an Amerioan gentleman ; his third, Mr. 
William Douglas, of London. He reckoned the 
slips handed over to him by Mr. Purnivall, his pre¬ 
decessor, as two millions and a-half. The seven¬ 
teenth century had been well read; few fresh 
words had oome in of late, though abasure for 
“abasement” had arrived that very day. The 
eighteenth oentury was one of bondage to Addison, 
&o. ; it coined few new words. The nineteenth 
century was like the seventeenth in its adven¬ 
turousness and licenoe. The aixteenth-oentory books 
had not been fully read ; they were very scarce, 
and but few had been reprinted. They would 
doubtless carry back the history of many words 
100 years. The sub-editors had worked well, but 
a few more were still wanted ; and sorters were also 
needed to get the slips into order for the sub¬ 
editors. The histories of onfic, grotesque, -gen (of 
“oxygen”), anther, antenna, and the groups of 
“astound, astony, astonish,” and “praise, price, 
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S rlze, prize-ring, prizer,” were then given. The 
iDglish derivative* of nnihro/to- were ■iity-seven, 
M against twenty-two Frenuh in Littrd The nor- 
reepourleDoe bed been very heavy ; about 10,000 
letters had been aent ont. The printing of A would 
b-gin in March ; but the Dictionary could not be 
fiutehrd much before 1900 A D , unless the''-Urea- 
don Press Delegatee could find more money for the 
work, so as to enable its editor to give hi* whole 
time to it. : 


Society of Antiques rzs. —{Thursday ,’ Jan. 26.) 

Edwin Frxshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
A communication from the Rev. H. J. Cheales, 
local aeoietary for Lincolnshire, was read by the 
Beoretary, describing a bank running between 
Wainfieet and Boston, called the Tofts, in which are 
indications of ancient dwellings and fragments of 
pottery, which were exhibited. These Mr. 
Cheales took to be British, but, from their beiDg 
made on a wheel. Canon Oreenwell thought they 
were more probably mediaeval.— A report was also 
read from Messrs. Ferguson and Jackson, local 
secretaries for Cumberland, on the archaeological 
proceedings in that county. 


Browning Society.— (Friday, Jan. 27.) 

Canon Farrar in the Chair.—The Chairman sug¬ 
gested a broad division of Mr. Browning’s works 
into three olasses—(1) those easily intelligible; 
(2) those requiring deep attention; (3) those n„t 
intelligible without profonnd and loving stndy. 
After a few remarks on the expression of the poet's 
thought, and on the help the sooiety is giving to 
the students of this poet, papers by Miss Lewis 
(“Some Thoughts on Browning”) and Mr. James 
Thomson (“ .Note* on the Genius of Robert Brown¬ 
ing”) were read. — Miss Lewi* said that Mr. 
Browning’s position differs from that of any con¬ 
temporary poet in that hit works are regarded 
either with strong aversion or still stronger admira¬ 
tion. While aaaertiDg that Mr. Browning exercises 
an enormous power over those who know him best, 
Mira Lewis admitted the non-attractiveness of his 
poetry at first tight. All aorta of reasons are given 
for his “uninteliigibility but, to her. onedeaided 
want in his mind seemed to be his deficiency in the 
faculty of gauging the apprehending power of the 
ordinary intellect. The one among Mr. Browning’s 
merits wbioh primarily draws peilple towards him 
is his strong, hopeful philosophy of life. The 
“ something " which he “ offers- the age as a gift ” 
is the oonstructiveuess of his teaching ; he empha¬ 
sises oar hopes rather than our fears, our certainties 
rather than our doubts, our ultimate triumph rather 
than our present failures. The basis of his tenets 
is an intense realisation of a loving Cod and a 
future life. Failure and imperfection are, aooording 
to him, not only no blot on man in God's sight, but 
they are the very signs of his supremacy in creation. 
Temptation comes to him " to meet And master, 
and make crouch beneath his feet.”—Mr. James 
Thomson classed Mr. Browning as a star of the 
first magnitudo in the constellation which iaoludes 
men of quietly rapacious, indefinitely capacious 
acquisitiveness, 'the thorough maturity of Mr. 
Browning’s genius was reached in “ Men and 
Women, published 1865—a collection of poems 
not only noble in conception and aspiration, but 
eaoh, in its befitting style, consummate in achieve¬ 
ment, Browning's strong, intensely original indi¬ 
viduality has a keen relish for the odd, qnaint, and 
grutetque ; but, when the subject is so great and 
solemn as to poesess him, he ever rises in expres¬ 
sion as in conception with his theme, and imagina¬ 
tion incarnates itself in its own proper language of 
majestic rhythm, tenderest melody, orchestral 
harmoDy. The dominant characteristics of Mr. 
Browning’s geniua are the restlesa activity and 
almost unique rapidity of his intellect; immense 
range of sympathy, united with an intense and 
exuberant vitality ; and profound, passionate, living, 
triumphant faith in Christ, and in the immortality 
and ultimate redemption of every human soul in 
and through Christ. 


FINE ART. 

LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Luxor: JaS. 15.188*. 

The chief drawback to a dahabinh voyage on 
the Nile is the impossibility of controlling the 
winds. The boat may be imjitisoiietl for’ days 
by contrary winds under a mud-bank,- where 
there is nothing to be seen or done, 'while « 
favourable breeze is sure to spring up -just as 
it reaches some spot which the traveller has- 
determined to visit. We suffered greatly from 
this perversity of weather, a-, south wind per¬ 
sistently blowing against us- when we were in 
a part of the river where no monuments of 
antiquity happened to -exist. In spite of this, 
however, it was inevitable that, with at least 
three ardent archaeologists on board, a little 
antiquarian work-should be done, though some 
places of interest had to be passed by, and 
others hastily visited. 

Shortly after leaving Cairo, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie and myself rode to some tombs out in 
the brow of a cliff between Sakkirah and 
Abusir, and not far from the pyramids of 
Abusir. All of them either contained, or had 
contained, ibis mummies, and two of them had 
inscriptions. These latter struck me as being 
the earliest tombs I had seen in Egypt; in 
one of them was a sitting statue of the defunct, 
life-size, carved in the rock; while the other, 
which was the burial-place of a royal scribe, 
contained a graffito in hieroglyphs.. The in¬ 
scriptions' of the first tomb consisted of' foiir 
small tabular lists of offerings, much defaced. 
Not far from the tombs are the remains of a 
building foiitned of granite monoliths, like the 
so-called Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh. 

We paid two visits to M. Maspero’s excava¬ 
tions at Mcdfim, with the unsatisfactory results 
of whioh, so far as inscriptions are concerned, 
the readers of the Academy are doubtless 
already acquainted. On the opposite side of 
the Nile, at a village called Brumbel, is an old 
mound, together with a few fragments of out 
stone—among them a granite altar. 

El-Haybl, above Beni-Suef, was the next 
place we bad determined to visit. This 
is the site of a fortress built of mud-bricks 
by Pinotsem II., a king who has been made 
famous by the recent discovery at Deir el- 
Bahari. At the southern end of the fortress 
are the remains of a tower, the bricks of which 
are stamped with the names of .Pinotsem him- 
Belf, his son Men-khoper-Ra and his grand¬ 
daughter, the Princess Ast-m-kheb. The 
names of Men-kheper-Ra and Ast-m-kheb 
occur together on one series of bricks, while 
upon another series is the name of-Pinotsem, 
along with that of the fortress itself, which is 
given as Ast-m-kheb, showing that it must 
have been built and named after the birth of 
the princess. I would suggest that the fortress 
of Kobbao, in Nubis, where the name of Men- 
kheper-Ua is also found, was constructed, not 
by the more famous Men-kheper-Ra, or 
Thothmes III., but by the later king of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. The ground at El- 
Haybi is.strewn with mummies and portions 
of mammies excavated there by the natives, 
and in one place there is a cavern filled with 
huge stone sarcophagi of the Roman period. 
Some of these have been opened by M. 
Maspero, but thirty-four are still covered by 
their lids. 

We next stopped at a desolate spot on the 
eastern bank of the river called Sheikh Hassan, 
where there are extensive quarries of the Ptole¬ 
maic era. I found only one Greek inscription 
in them, but there is a tomb cut in the rock, 
the walls of which are adorned with a line of 
rudely carved galleys. Close to the tomb is 
a Coptic shrine, also cut in the rock, and onoe 
dedicated to a Nubian saiut, Moses, with mauy 
inscriptions painted in red upon it. Farther 


south, below Gebel Sheikh Embdrek, and 
opposite Maghdgha, is a Roman fortress of 
mud-bricks, where Mr. Petrie found the 
ground literally strewn with flint weapons and 
tools. I infer that they have been left by the 
Savage tribes who destroyed the fortress in the 
1 closing days of Roman domination. 

We next paid a visit to Es-Seriiiyeb, where a 
huge square mass of rook hqs been quarried 
into the likeness of a triumphal arch. The 
Ramessid quarries at the back .of it are full of 
dog-mummy pits, and we photographed the 
templs and sculptures cut in the rock below it 
by Meneptah L and Ramses III. Lepeius has 

f ublishsa the inscriptions, but outside the temple 
found and oopied a graffito in hieroglyphs. 

The dahabiah was moored for the night a little 
above the.Cpptig ppnyept qn, the Gebel el-Tayr; 
and the followuig^morpipg.we whlked along the 
cliffs in a southward dfrecttort, 1 examining the 
numerous tombs on the way, until we came to 
a village called Tehneh. Here there is a Rames¬ 
sid temple carved ont of the rock at the 
northern oorner of the ravine, which runs inland 
from the village, and a Greek tomb has been 
excavated in the very middle of the steps by 
whioh it was approached. The sides of the cliffs 
whioh shut in the ravine are honeyoombed with 
tombs, mostly of the Greek period: unfortu¬ 
nately, those described by “Murray” as con¬ 
taining Greek inscriptions have for the most 
part been destroyed. Traces of early sculptures 
can stiff be detected here and there or the face, 
of the cliff, and I found that- tbd sculptured 
representation of the gods Sebek and Amun-Ra, 
whioh has been ascribed to Ramses III., really 
belongs to Ramses V. (Ramses YI. of Lepsius). 
The cartouches of Ramses III. are indeed en¬ 
graved a little beyond it, but the cartouches 
whioh actually accompany it, and which have 
been thickly plastered over by the bees, are 
those of Ramses Y. The mounds at Tehneh are 
very lofty and extensive, and in one plaoe is a 
flight of steps out between two artificial walls of 
rook. 

At Eom-el-Ahmar, again, to the south of 
Minieh, there are extensive mounds of the 
Roman age. Above them is a tomb of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, the outer ohamber of 
which has been quarried away. The inner 
chamber, however, is full of interesting sculp¬ 
tures and inscriptions, which we oopied aud 
photographed. The tomb seems to have been 
perfect when visited by Sir G. Wilkinson ; but, 
like so many others seen by him, has since been 
destroyed. An almost continuous line of tombs 
exists between Korn el-Ahmar and Beni- 
Hassan, where I copied all the Coptic graffiti — 
a task not previously accomplished. Mr. Petrie 
counted here no less than 181 “wells” leading 
into tombs cut in the rock on the terrace below 
that on whioh the well-known line of tombs 
stands. 

After leaving Beni-H&ssan we touched at 
Deir en-Nakl, and paid a visit to the tomb of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, in whioh a colossus is 
represented as drawn upon a sledge. The 
paintings do not appear to have suffered in any 
way since they were seen by Sir G. Wilkinson. 
Mr. Petrie photographed some of them, as well 
as the tablet of Thothmes HI. in the quarries 
beyond. I copied all the inscriptions visible in 
the rained tomb adjoining that in whioh the 
colossus is represented ; and below this we 
found a group of three tombs, the first of which, 
has an inscription in three lines over the door, 
but is otherwise bare, while the other two are 
profusely adorned with hieroglyphs, which 
were partially oopied by Mr. Petrie. The 
hieroglyphs in one of these two tombs are 
painted blue, and the colouring is stilt brilliant. 
The whole group of tombs, including that whioh 
contains the picture of the oolossus, belongs 
to the family of a nobleman named Kheru- 
nekht. Tel el-Amarna waa our next Stopping- 
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plioa. Hare I found a Phoenician graffito 
among the Greek scrawls in one of the tombs 
in the cliff. 

Our voyage forced two facts very strongly 
upon my mind. In the first plaoe, Egvpt 
is still full of tombs and other monuments, 
some of which have not been visited since 
the time of the older travellers, Wilkin¬ 
son and Ohampollion, while others are quite 
unknown. The monuments, however, are fast 
perishing, and unless the hieroglyphic records 
they contain are soon copied, they will be 
lost to science for ever. But, in the second plaoe, 
it is impossible, I am oonvinoed, to explore 
Egypt properly from the river. The explorer 
must travel by land with tent and donkeys. 
Only in this way oan he disoover or hear of 
monuments hitherto unknown, or remain as 
long as he wishes in a plaoe where inscriptions 
must be oopied. Moreover, for monuments 
which lie at all inland the river is too distant a 
base of operations. The dahabiah is no doubt 
a luxurious means of conveyance, but it is 
almost useless for the traveller who desires to 
explore and disoover. 

M. Maspero has just arrived here in his 
steamer from Assuan. He intends to remain 
for some little time, partly to conclude nego¬ 
tiations for removing the houses under which 
the temple of Luxor is buried, partly in 
order to clear out the small temple at Medinet 
Abu. He has found that the small Ptolemaio 
temple at Tuot, opposite Erment, described by 
Ohampollion and Wilkinson, is not only still in 
existence, but in a good state of preservation. 

A. H. Sayce. 


In the above letter, Aat-m-kheb is the Isi- 
em-kheb of Prof. Maspero and the Ast-em-af 
of Brugsch; Pinotsem being also read as 
Finotem, and even as Penetzem. The signs 
read either way. Aocording to the hiero- 
glyphed inscriptions upon the cut leather 
canopy of Queen Isi-em-kheb, she was daughter 
of Prince Masahirti, and wife to her uncle, 
King Menkheperra. She would therefore be 
daughter-in-law as well as grand-daughter to 
Finotem H. A. E. Edwards. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 

The great line-engraver and admirable artist 
who died a fortnight since, in his eighty-sixth 
year, was not only an interesting link between 
our own times and the best period of English 
engraving; he was in himself a profoundly 
notable person, an artist of quite peculiar skill. 
William Miller—known greatly as an inter¬ 
preter of Turner, but likewise the interpreter 
of inferior work—began the aotive practice of 
bis art almost before Turner had arrested the 
publication of his Liber Studiorum, and while he 
(or the brothers Cooke, who were prime movers 
in it) was yet hardly more than planning that 
series of The Southern Coast which was next to 
engage his attention. The publio must needs 
have known but little of Miller when, about 
the year 1820—we have not the plate by us to 
enable us to speak quite precisely as to thir 
date—the young engraver was engaged to 
execute what we believe was his first plate after 
Turner—the exquisite “ Cloveily ” of The 
Southern Coast. Borne years before 1820, at all 
events. The Southern Coast had been planned 
and begun—its introductory plate being dated 
1814; and the larger number of the engravings, 
which were all engravings in line at once 
masculine and delicate, were to be undertaken 
by the brothers Cooke, George and William B. 
They came, however, to be assisted by other 
engravers, such as Horsburgh and Miller; and 
Miller, as we have seen, quickly stepped to the 
front with his rare and beautiful contributions. 


A little later we find him engaged in rendering 
the Turner illustrations to the Prose Works o f S ir 
Waller Scott and to the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. It was natural that, being a Scots¬ 
man, and for the greater part of his life resident 
in Edinburgh, he should be engaged a good deal 
in recording in liue Turner's vision in colour of 
Scottish sceuery and Scottish edifice, and the 
fact is that a very large proportion of his work 
is concerned with Scottish themes. Thus we 
find him with the “ Dunstaffuage,” the “ Killi- 
orankie,” the “Dryburgh,” the “Stirling,” of 
the Soott publication, and with the enchanting 
“ Loch Lomond” of the great edition of .Rogers’s 
Poems which appeared in 1834. In some of 
these small plates—nay, it is safe to say in 
nearly all of these small plates—he reached 
perfection. He became more and more delioate, 
in sympathy with Turner’s exquisite designs, but 
in beooming so he never ceased to be rightly 
masculine and straightforward. Simplicity and 
subtlety have indeed rarely, if ever, been so 
well combined in the work of a single engraver; 
the “ Portsmouth” of The Southern Coast is a 
high instance of the one, and the few dainty 
little illustrations to the Rogers are instances of 
the other. The variety of touch which he 
employed in rendering various planes of the 
landscape is perhaps equalled only in the work 
of some of those gifted men who worked with 
him, and were in a true sense his contemporaries 
—the fellow-workers in the best period of his 
art—George Cooke among the more masculine, 
Goodall and Le Keux among the more refined. 

As time passed, William Miller embarked 
upon some of the larger of his undertakings, and 
addressed himself, with a suocess equal to that 
which he had attained already, to the grappling 
with the 1 iter art of Turner, when that art was 
concerned with Venice, or when it was concerned 
not so much with any definite plaoe as with the 
vision which Italy had suggested. Thus, in 
1838 Miller engraved "The Grand Canal,” and 
in 1856, “Modern Italy”—we speak of the 
dates when the engravings were published: some 
were necessarily in hand during a lengthened 
time. Whether in these, his later works, or in 
those, his earlier, which have been spoken of 
above, Miller, while busy now and again on the 
interpretation of lesser artists, showed himself, 
above all things, the interpreter of Turner. If 
he excelled in one particular feature of his work, 
it must be said to have been in his skies. 
Colour apart, these have all the qualities of 
Turner’s own—movement, spaciousness, light. 

The honours of the Royal Academy of Scot¬ 
land were, we believe, bestowed on the deceased 
artist; those of our own Royal Academy were 
withheld, or, as is more probable, were never 
sought. For years before his death, William 
Miller had abandoned the practice of engraving; 
but even quite lately he was wont to be ocoupied 
in making sketches in colour, and these oonfess 
the iufluenoe that was still upon him of 
Turner’s way of seeing Nature, and of his way 
of treating her. Miller was a member of the 
Society of Friends ; the funeral notice in¬ 
forming those who were personally interested 
in him of his death informed them also of the 
intended plaoe of his interment—Friends burial- 
ground, adjoining the meeting-house at 
Pleasance, Edinburgh, He bore his part, 
during a long life, in the social and philan¬ 
thropic business of the members of his society, 
and was on all acoounts esteemed by those who 
came into oontact with him. As an artist we 
have already pointed out that he was of extra¬ 
ordinary skill. His reputation is one with that 
of the greatest school of English line-engravers 
—men whose work the connoisseur of fifty years 
hence will appreciate even more highly than the 
connoisseur of to-day. 


CORRES PON DEUCE. 

THE SOHIAVONE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Isondin : J *n. 19. IMS. 

In the exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Burlington House is a picture by Andrea 
Suhiavoue which is entitled “ Charity.” lu the 
foreground is a naked woman reclining and 
suckling a child, and in the background a wood 
with three men blowing horns. I cannot see 
what huntsmen have to do with “Charity.” 
But a strange legend arose in the Middle Ages, 
of which there were Italian, German, and 
French versions, and whioh seems to have been 
specially popular in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. It is called “ The Penitenoe 
of St. John Chrysostom.” The engravings of 
this subject by Luoas Cranach, B. Beham, and 
Albert Dilrer are at onoe recalled to miud by 
Schiavone’s picture. The legend itself is given 
at length in Mrs. Jameson’s Soared and 
Legendary Art. In brief, it runs thus. During 
a tempest a fair young princess seeks refuge in 
a hermit's oave. The hermit first violates her, 
and then murders her by throwing her down a 
precipice. But subsequently, overcome with 
remorse, he vowed that he would never rise 
from the earth nor look up, but orawl on his 
hands aud knees, till he was forgiven. After 
fifteen years spent in this way, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the hermit should nave been mis¬ 
taken for some wild animal, and, as such, 
pursued and captured by the king’s huntsmen. 
Taken to the palaoe, he tells his story after a 
time, and messengers, being sent to the forest, 
find the prinoess alive and suckling her 
child. 

Surely this legend is the subjeot of Sohiavone’s 
pioture, and “ The Penitence of St. John Chry¬ 
sostom ” should be its title instead of “ Charity.” 

G. W. Fisher. 


EARLY ITALIAN CASTING. 

Borne : Jaa. 14,1S81. 

Fully agreeing with Mr. Middleton in his able 
and justly appreciative review of the “ Guide 
Books to the Italian and English Medals in the 
British Museum,” by Messrs. Keary and 
Grueber (Academy, No. 505, January 7), I 
may perhaps be permitted to express a doubt 
as to the correctness of Mr. Keary’s statement 
in a passage quoted in the first column—viz., 
that the surface of the medal, after casting, 
was so “rough” that “the whole pieoe was 
worked over with sandpaper,” &o. Nor oan I 
agree with Mr. Middleton in respect to the 
medals of the best period, in their pristine 
state, that “no doubt the graving tool was 
used.” The most oarefully executed bronzes of 
the quattro cento, when examined by the 
magmfyer, betray no traoe of sandpaper nor of 
the graving tool. Even little faults in the 
casting are generally left untouohed. Witness 
many plaques, the Soulages oaudlestioks in the 
South Kensington Museum, and one of even 
more elaborate detail in my own collection: on 
this even the stippling of parts of the surfaoe 
appears to have been done upon the wax 
model, not tooled upon the cast. On medals 
in low relief finishing would be even less 
necessary for casts so accurately ‘‘ run in.” So 
it is with the finer Japanese castings, unrivalled 
in their perfection. 

If any surfacing were requisite, only the 
powder of the cuttle-fish shell used upon cork, 
or some equally fine polishing powder, could 
have been applied without detracting from the 
original sharpness of the artist’s touch. 

By what preoise methods replicas were pro. 
duced from one and the same model, and of 
what mixed material the moulds were made 
from whioh suoh perfect cant* came torth, are 
yet unknown to us; but Mr. Middleton has 
written somewhat unadvisedly when he says 
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that “ ashes ” were intended by the word 
carbone, “instead of charcoal, which could 
hardly stand the heat of molten metal.” If 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, charcoal 
would burn away ; but, as is well known to all 
chemists, it will bear an intense heat un¬ 
changed, if kept away from oxygen ; and, in 
the state of fine powder, would be a most im¬ 
portant ingredient in the terra sottile —not so 
“ ashes.” 0. Drury E. Fortnum. 


THE “ FIND ” AT PARKHILL, ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Combe Yioenge, near Woodstook: Jon. 21, 1882. 

In the Academy of to-day (No. 507) there is 
a summary of a paper on “ a cist ” that, framed 
of “ four large slabs of stone,” has been “ dis¬ 
covered in a gravel-mound at Parkbill, in 
Aberdeenshire.” It is said, “ The peculiarities 
of the ‘ find ’ are, first, that bones of a hog 
were mixed with those of a man ; second, that 
charcoal was found with buried bones.” 

In illustration of this I may mention a part 
of what was found at Mr. Carrington’s opening 
of the “ twin-barrow,” called Long Lon, near 
Walton, in the moorlands of Staffordshire:— 

“ A large ciat was discovered near the centre of the 
large monnd. It was formed by four immense 
stones. ... On the cist being cleared, [there] was 
discovered a regular paved floor of limestone, 
entir-ly covered over with human bones. ... On 
the floor were found . . , bones of the ox, hog, 
deer, and dog. Not far from the oist, and near the 
surface, was found a skeleton, minus the head, em¬ 
bedded in the gravel . . , and charooal ” (Jewitt’s 
Qravemounds; see also Davis’s Crania Britannica). 

I would add that the plan given by Mr. 
Jewitt (ibid.) of the interments uncovered by 
Mr. Eateman in the Swinscoe barrow shows, 
interred with ten skeletons, “ the bones of a 
young hog enclosed in a stone cist,” “ remains 
of a cinerary urn and burnt bones,” a skeleton 
lying “ upon a thin layer of oharred wood,” and 
“ a deposit of burnt bones.” 

J. Hoskyns-Ab rattat.t. . 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At a meeting of the Boyal Scottish Academy 
held on the 30th ult., Mr. William Fettes 
Douglas was elected president, in room of 
the late Sir Daniel Macnee. Mr. Douglas was 
born in Edinburgh in 1823, and studied in the 
“ Trustees’ Academy ” under Sir William Allan. 
Since 1844 he has been a regular contributor to 
the exhibitions of the Scottish Academy, of 
which he was elected an associate in 1851, and 
a full member three years later. He is a learned 
and enthusiastic antiquary as well as a painter, 
and his figure-piotures are commonly cabinet 
pieces dealing with antiquarian or historical 
subjects. They are characterised by much ex¬ 
quisiteness of texture and beauty of colour. 
Mr. Douglas has also proved, especially by his 
small works in water- colour, that he is an 
accomplished landscapist. 

We hear that there will be opened in the 
course of a week or so, at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, an exhibition of the 
works of Henry Dawson, the brilliant painter 
who died about ten years ago, Dever having 
been deemed worthy of Academical honours. 
A certain number of the pictures will be ex¬ 
hibited at the Graphic Meeting on Wednesday 
next. 

We also hear that the exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers will be held this 
year in the gallery of the Pine Arts Society. 

Mr. W. Griggs, whom we have hitherto 
known best for his invaluable facsimiles of the 
Shakspere Quarto, has now taken in hand a 
series of reproductions of the various kinds of 
national art exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum, Though these are issued “ under 


the patronage ” of the Committee of Council on 
Education, we understand that the venture is 
made by Mr. Griggs at his own risk. But 
they have only to be known to ensure a wide 
popularity. Those that we have reoeived 
divide into two classes. First, a set of twenty- 
two photo-lithographs, reproducing selections 
from the well-known collection of sepia 
drawings, formerly in the India Museum, which 
represent the native handicraftsmen of India 
engaged at their work. This set is called the 

Portfolio of Indian Art,” and bears on its 
cover the Sanchi gateway. Secondly, several 
series of examples of the art of other countries, 
reproduced in colour by chromo-lithography. 
Of these, Persian, Spanish, and Italian port¬ 
folios have already appeared, forming an addi¬ 
tional twenty-two plates. We Stall take 
another opportunity to speak of the value of 
Mr. Griggs’s work from the points of view of 
its own beauty and of its service to art- 
education. Each part contains two plates 
imperial quarto, and is iesued at the mar¬ 
vellously cheap prioe of one shilling. Quid 
plura 1 

Students of Oriental numismatics will learn 
with pleasure that the fine series of Japanese 
coins, numberingnearly ten thousand specimens, 
collected by the Japanese princes of Tamba 
during the last century, has just been acquired 
bv the well-known English collector, Mr. Howel 
Wills, and consequently will remain in this 
country. This collection, which contains a great 
number of unique coins, is composed not only 
of the Japanese oopper, iron, lead, silver, and 
gold coins, but also of the coins of other countries 
which have traded with Japan sinoe the Christian 
era. The coins are placed in eighteen beautiful 
old lacquered boxes or oabinete, and five hundred 
of them have each a separate ivory box carved 
or inlaid with silver, the interior being lined 
with satin of various colours. This wonderful 
collection was at the eve of being sent back to 
Japan via Germany had the consignee failed to 
find an amateur disposed to invest a large sum 
of money in it. It has a great historical inter¬ 
est; and its catalogue, made by a Tamba prince, 
has been one of the chief authorities used by the 
Baron de Chaudoir in compiling his great cata¬ 
logue of the Chinese and Japanese coins of St. 
Petersburg. Besides, it possesses this important 
characteristic, that the genuineness of the coins 
cannot be so often doubted as in modern collec¬ 
tions, because they were brought together before 
the habit had become common of counterfeiting 
old coins to defraud collectors. We understand 
that a portion of Mr. Wills’ purchase may 
eventually be transferred to the British Museum 
in order to supplement the national collection. 

The report of the eleventh autumn ex¬ 
hibition of pictures at Liverpool, under the 
auspices of the corporation, is very satisfactory. 
Nearly 80,000 persons visited the exhibition 
during the three months it was open; and 314 
works were sold for the aggregate sum of 
£12,202. Besides Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s great 
work of “Xante’s Dream” (to which we nave 
before referred), Mr. John O’Connor’s “ Market 
Place at Verona,” painted in tempera, and 
a landscape in water-colours by Mr. John 
McDougal, were purchased by the City Council 
for the permanent gallery, the total expenditure 
on this' aocount being £1,860. Mr. P. H. 
Sathbone has also presented to the corporation 
Mr. Naish’s “Boulders at Best.” We are 
glad to hear that extensions to the Walker Art 
Gallery have been approved which will double 
its present capacity. 

The twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts opens next 
Tuesday, February 7, and closes on May 1. On 
Monday is the private view, and a conversazione 
in the evening. 

We regret to learn from the Manchester 


Guardian that the publication of Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin’s work on Roman Lancashire, 
announced in these oolumns for the dose of 
1881, has been delayed by a severe attack of 
illness, from whioh Mr. Wat kin is now happily 
nearly recovered. 

Ma. R. A. Proctor’s papers on “ The Great 
Pyramid,” now in course of publication in 
Knowledge, are of extraordinary interest and 
importance. They conclusively, and most 
simply and clearly, solve all the mysteries and 
difficulties of the ascending and descending 
passages, about which so muon learned nonsense 
has been written. We shall take oooasion to 
return to this subject when the series of artides 
is completed. 

Among the first of the important art sales of 
the season in Paris will be those of the works 
of art which were in the possession of M. E. 
Fould and of M. Benjamin Fillon. 

The first meeting of the British and Amerioan 
Archaeological Sodety at Rome was held at the 
room of the sodety on January 23. After a 
brief allusion by Mr. Conolly to the loss the 
sodety sustained by the death of Mr. Tighe, 
who was one of the principal promoters of the 
society, Mr. Hodder M. Westropp gave the first 
of a course of lectures on the archaeology of 
Rome—“The Beginnings of Rome.” In the 
first part of the lecture he described the palaeo¬ 
lithic implements, found in connexion with the 
bones of extinct animals, which were discovered 
at Ponte Molle, Ponte Mammolo, and other 
sites, affording evidence of a rude and barbarous 
age in prehistoric times in Italy, oontrary to the 
opinion expressed by Mommsen. He then 
pointed out that the original walls of Rome 
built by Romulus were earthen ramparts with a 
foss, encircling the foot of the hill, aooording to 
the testimony of Tacitus and Varro ; and that 
the so-called “Wall of Romulus” on the 
Palatine was, in reality, of the time of the 
Tarquins, and in a style of masonry introduced 
by Tarquinius Prisons from Etruria. 

Good news for the preservation of ancient 
monuments reaches us from the most distant 
quarters. A decree has recently been issued in 
Egypt, appointing a commission (whioh in¬ 
cludes Rogers Bey and M. Baudry) to investi¬ 
gate and preserve the monuments of Arab art; 
and a sum of £7,000 will be granted for 
pressing needs during the current year. In 
Japan, too, a society has been formed by the 
Prime Minister and other high officials for the 
protection of old temples and other monuments ; 
and in this case it is said that two million yen 
(£400,000) has already been subscribed for the 
purposes of the society. 

A correspondent of the Times writes that a 
society has been formed at Aintab, in Northern 
Syria, to be called “ The Central Turkey Ar¬ 
chaeological Society,” for the enoouragement 
and prosecution of archaeological studies. At 
the inaugural meeting, the president, the Rev, 
Henry Marsh, described a Hittite inscription 
which he had discovered on two colossal lions 
in the wall of the citadel at Marash. 

A correspondent at Rome writes 

“ The last few days’ digging, in the formation of 
one of the projected roadways proceeding from 
opposite the northern wing of the Finance Offioes 
in the Via Venti Settembre, in the direotion of the 
so-called Ciroos of Sallust, has brought to light 
another portion of what seems to be the Servian 
agger, composed of two walls of the nsnal huge 
blocks laid as ‘headers and stretchers,’ filled in 
between with earth and rubble,” 

The project has already taken shape to cele¬ 
brate the bi-centenary of the death of Murillo, 
which took place at Seville in 1685. It is pro¬ 
posed to have a collection not only of the works 
of Murillo himself, but also of his oontem- 
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poraries of the Spanish sohool, and of living 
Spanish artists as well. 

An article by Prof. Sidney Colvin in the Art 
Journal for January, on the “ Donna Yelata ” of 
the Fitti Gallery at Florence, whioh he believes 
to be a genuine portrait by Raphael of the 
Fornarina, and one by Henry Wallis in the 
February number, on the “ Drawings of Lio- 
nardo da Vinci,” are the most important of the 
literary contributions to this periodical which 
have appeared this year. “ On the Loohside ” 
is the .title of a very pleasant etching by 
MoWhirter in the onrrent number, which also 
contains some goodwood-cuts of the shipping at 
Hull, though we do not admire the Amerioan 
affectation of cutting two or more scenes on the 
earns blook so that one appears to hide part of 
another. 


L’Art, among other good works this year, 
has endeavoured to do justioe to the great im¬ 
passioned art of Delacroix in two large etchings 
and an article. The former art by Gustave 
Creux, and represent the frescoes of “ Jaoob 
and the Angel ” and 11 Heliodorus driven from 
the Temple” in the Chapelie des Saints-Anges 
at Saint-Sulpice. Another of Luoien Gautier’s 
fine etchings of Paris—“ Le Pont des Saints- 
Pferes ”—has appeared, and a beautiful render¬ 
ing, by the needle, of a landscape by the 
Aleacian Camille Bernier, by Gaucherel, called 
* • La Lande de Kerrenio.” The last “ silhouette ” 
is of the landscape artist F. L. Frang&is, by 
J. G. Prat, illustrated by excellent wood- 
engravings of numerous compositions of this 
delightful painter. 


THE STAGE. 

THE ACTING IN “THE SQUIBB.” 

Causes which could have no interest for the 
readers of dramatic criticism prevented me 
from seeing the performance of “ The Squire ” 
at the St. James’s Theatre until last 
Monday. The contest about the origin of 
the play had a little subsided; the piece 
had been running about a month—a good 
time, generally, lor seeing a piece at its 
best, for then the actors understand their 
parts thoroughly, and have not begun to 
weary of them. Let me say, briefly, that the 
acting was distinctly good, though not, as 
far as most of the performers were concerned, 
in any way exceptional; and that the piece— 
quite apart from the question of its sources— 
was in some respects disappointing. Having 
read and heard everywhere that it was 
founded, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
upon Far from the Madding Crowd, I ex¬ 
pected it to retain something of the flavour 
of that admirable fiction—something of its 
humanity and humour, its unconventionality 
and its penetration—and not merely the dull 
suggestion of its characters and their intrigue, 
its mechanism and not its genius. Whether 
Mr. Pinero has borrowed, or whether he has 
not borrowed, I find myself constrained to 
remark that “ The Squire ” is the work of a 
playwright, though of a playwright with 
literary skill; that it is in no true sense a 
poetical or an intimate study of country life; 
and that, if this had been Mr. Hardy’s own 
adaptation of Far from the Madding Crowd, 
one would have had no alternative but to 
exclaim, “ See how a novelist of the first order 
has become a dramatist of the second! ” 
There are excellent things in the piece; and, 
when I say that it is the work of a playwright, 
I mean exactly that they are such as are cal 


culated for immediate stage effect. Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Pinero have observed two different 
worlds; and it is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Hardy would have been able to fill his piece, 
as Mr. Pinero has done, with neat little bits 
of dramatic construction and explanation, and 
with matter directed to the dress circle and 
matter directed to the pit. Without going 
into particulars, we may give Mr. Pinero 
credit for the shrewdness and judgment that 
have enabled him to take the measure of an 
audience and the measure of the stage require¬ 
ments of a scene. And, furthermore, it may be 
granted that the telling of his story within 
three acts, which comprise but two tableaux , 
is an evidence of skill; and that certain of the 
speeches—notably a pathetic speech which 
Kate Verity makes to her jealous servant 
when her jealous servant is minded to betray 
her—show a literary power, and some power 
of imagination besides, which may yet carry 
Mr. Pinero far on the road to an unques¬ 
tioned success. But real study of character 
I do not find ; still less real study of 
country character. That Lieutenant Thorn- 
dyke, the lover of “ the Squire,” should be 
a quite commonplace person—without the 
abominable fascinations of Sergeant Troy- 
may be permitted; but then, alas! “ the 
Squire” is without the charm of “Farmer 
Bathsheba.” Gilbert Hy the, the bailiff, is an 
effective stage instrument, and little else. The 
Reverend Paul Dormer is a more marked char¬ 
acter, but in his mixture of cynicism and soft¬ 
heartedness he presents the contrasts which 
novelists and dramatists have perceived and 
found effective long before to-day. The “ re¬ 
presentative of the Pagley Mercury ” is an 
opportunity lost. The lower class of provincial 
press man is a type quite worthy of study. He 
would yield much entertainment. And we anti¬ 
cipate entertainment when the gentleman “con¬ 
nected with” the Mercury presents himself 
within the homestead of Prior’s Mesne, but we 
do not get it. He appears to be not so much a 
study lrom life as an unconscious study from 
Mr. Robertson’s excellent but seedy journalist 
—Tom Stylus, is it not?—in *• Society;” 
Stylus, it will be remembered, was always on 
the point of making a speech, at the Owl’s 
Roost, but he retrained from making it, 
or the curtain fell on him. The “repre¬ 
sentative” of the Pagley Mercury does not 
refrain. He makes a speech; Stylus would 
have made a better one. Then, the country 
characters. Mr. Pinero wrote a pretty letter 
to the newspapers, saying he was glad to get 
the scent of hay across the footlights. I 
went expecting to smell it. But the peasantry 
is a theatrical peasantry; it does not babble of 
green fields. And 1 recognise no local touches; 
there is no study of one particular country¬ 
side. The Squire makes some mention ol 
Yorkshire—says she was married, if I re¬ 
member rightly, somewhere in Yorkshire, 
sixtyf miles away—then talks about “ the key 
of the oast house.” An oast house is where 
hops are dried. I suppose there is hardly an 
oast house within two hundred miles of York¬ 
shire. Still, these deductions made—and 
made, I say, without reference to the question 
of the fable's origin—there remains a drama 
which abounds in evidence of the playwright’s 
skill, and in which the dialogue, though not 
often brilliant, not often characteristic, is yet 


able to carry on a healthy story of no very 
remarkable kind. I cannot believe that the 
play, being such as it is, can, in the long run, 
seriously prejudice the public acceptation of a 
piece which is avowedly a dramatic version of 
almost the greatest of contemporary novels. 

Mr. Kendal, long known as one of our 
most serviceable and agreeable comedians, in 
the present play neither strengthens nor 
weakens his claim to be an exponent of 
passionate emotion. He is seen to most 
advantage in the earlier and lighter scenes; 
but then the touch of the dramatist is truer in 
these scenes, and gives him his best chance 
here. The Reverend Paul Dormer, who in his 
youth suffered a trouble which, we are in¬ 
formed, left him, even twenty years after¬ 
wards, without the capacity to eat his break¬ 
fast, fits Mr. John Hare, inasmuch as the 
emotion of which he still complains is of 
necessity restrained, and Mr. Hare is a better 
exponent of emotion restrained than of emotion 
indulged in. Mr. Hare gives to the middle- 
aged bachelor parson an air of semi-military 
precision which to many characters he is 
wont to impart, and which is, perhaps, less 
widely diffused than he would seem to believe ; 
but it is by minute touches that he gradually 
obtains those effects of truthfulness and of 
complete finish for which, in what we may 
call subjects of genre, he is justly renowned. 
In Mrs. Kendal’s long and varied performance 
of Kate Verity there is much to delight in, 
though she hardly reaches at any point the 
height touched by her in the closing moments 
ol “ The Cape Mail.” To me, her acting is 
distinctly more affecting in the third act than 
in the second; in it there is seen more purely 
her qualities of delicaoy and quiet intensity. 
But her reception of the news brought by the 
parson in the second act is as remarkably 
executed as it is conceived; what is almost 
a momentary paralysis of the mind is seen 
to come over the woman sitting motion¬ 
less in her chair. The great dramatic effect 
with which this act closes—the inter¬ 
vention of Kate Verity as the bailiff would 
seem to be about to shoot her lover—her in¬ 
tervention with the cry to him to “ spare the 
father of my child ”—would yet gain some¬ 
thing, I think, if the actress here more closely 
remembered the maxim of the Frenchman, 
that “ the gesture must invariably precede the 
word.” With the gun raised to the shoulder, 
time, of course, is not to be trifled with. But 
a gesture of authority arrests as much as a 
word. Mrs. Kendal is an actress who can 
give authority to a gesture; and, having 
stopped the man with the gesture, the con¬ 
fession and the plea would come with a still 
greater effect—“ he is the father of my child.” 

The country characters get what colour 
they have chiefly from the actors. If Mr. 
Pinero had prolonged his excursion into Kent, 
it is conceivable he would have brought more 
local colour away with him. In Mr. Hardy’s 
drama we shall look for this, and shall get 
it. The point is one in which Mr. Pinero’s 
‘‘note-book” is presumably deficient. As 
it is, much depends upon the actors, and 
one or two of them exaggerate—Mr. Mack¬ 
intosh, for instance, as Old Gunnion, in spite 
of a performance generally excellent and 
quaint. Of the rustic men, Mr. Brandon, as 
Robjohns junior—a young, silly, simpering 
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blonde—is the most satisfactory; but the 
quaintest picture is that presented by the 
naive, open, tender, yet almost empty, face of 
Miss Brereton, who was destined by Nature, 
or has been prepared by Art, for a repre¬ 
sentative of a rural character less idyllic than 
Kate Greenaway’s, and less obtuse than Charles 
Keene’s. Fhedeeick Wjbdmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The revival of “ The School for Soandal ” at 
the Vaudeville Theatre will take place to-night. 
A very strong oast has been secured for these 
representations, that excellent cbaraoter actor, 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, contenting himself, as 
before, with the part of Crabtree. 

The single morning performance of “Two 
Boses” at the Lyoeum Theatre is fixed for 
to-day, and it may be inferred that the pro¬ 
duction of “ Borneo and Juliet ” will not be long 
delayed. The rehearsals are, we believe, pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“ Olivette,” after a run of not far from five 
hundred nights, is now removed from the bills 
at the Strand, and its place is to be taken 
this evening by Leoocq’s latest comio opera, 
“Manola; or, Le Jour et la Nuit.” This has 
had a decided success on the Continent. It is 
well known that two of the principal supporters 
of the Strand entertainments—M. Marius and 
Miss Florence St. John—have left this theatre, 
and will appear together very shortly at the 
new playhouse in Northumberland Avenue. 
This will open during next month. 


MUSIC. 

BALES’S OPERA " MORO." 
Balfe’s “ Pit tore e Duoa,” performed for the 
first time in England by the Carl Jttosa com¬ 
pany last Saturday evening, was originally pro¬ 
duced at the Trieste opera-house in the autumn 
of 1854, but wsb so badly given that, alter 
a few performances, the composer withdrew 
it, declaring that, unless done properly, it 
should not be represented again. The Italian 
libretto has been translated and adapted for the 
English stage by Mr. W. A. Barrett; and the 
work now bears the title of “Moro; or, the 
Painter of Antwerp.” All the chief characters 
bear the names of actual historical personages; 
and it may be of interest to mention that 
pictures by Moro, the Flemish artist—called in 
England Sir Anthony More—are to be found 
not only abroad, but also in the National 
Gallery and in the collection at Hampton Court. 
The plot of the opera runs as follows:—Peace 
has just been concluded between Spain and the 
Netherlands, and we witness in the Prologue 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
citadel of Antwerp in presence of the Duke ot 
Alva. Moro, painter to the Duke, has been 
ordered to transcribe the scene on canvas. 
While thus occupied, a veiled lady hands to 
him a mysteiious document containing an in¬ 
scription supposed to be on the tomb of Olivia 
Campana. This lady loved Moro, who had 
once, when in Madrid, saved her life. She had 
been forced against her wish to marry Count 
Aramberga, one of Alva’s most ardent sup¬ 
porters. She sought refuge in a convent, from 
whence she spread abroad the news of hei 
death. At the opening of the play the Count 
is no longer living. In the first act, the Duke 
of Alva pays a sudden visit to the House of 
Befuge,in which Olivia is supposed to have died, 
in order to enquire into the oonduct of the 
Mother Superior and the nuns, accused of trea¬ 
son and rebellion. The Duke falls in love with 
Olivia, who refuses to give her name or any 
Acoount of herself. In the second act, the 


Sisterhood, summoned before the judges, receive 
a general pardon; but Olivia, who has rejected 
the Duke’s overtures, is condemned to death, 
and Moro is commanded to paint her portrait 
before her execution. Her veil is removed, he 
recognises Olivia, and pleads for her pardon. 
They are given permission to leave Antwerp, but 
at the last moment the Duke resumes his offer 
of love to Olivia. Moro challenges the Duke to 
mortal combat, but “ important despatches ” 
stop the duel, re-unite the lovers, and bring the 
piece to a happy conclusion. These things are 
easily managed on the stage ; one dooument 
contains the recal of the Duke, and the other 
an invitation from Queen Elizabeth to Moro. 
Balfe's music lacks intensity, strength, and 
character; he has great facility of production, 
and his thoughts are clear and flowing, but in 
aiming at simplicity he often falls into the com¬ 
monplace, and his melodies may be described as 
sentimental rather than romantic. His orches¬ 
tration is thin and monotonous, and his Italian 
and undramatio style of writing is often pain¬ 
fully at variance with the purposes and produc¬ 
tions of the present day. The composer of 
“ The Bohemian Girl ” must, however, be 
judged on his own merits ; he adopted a certain 
style, achieved success in it, and the popularity 
of many of his songs and ballads can neither be 
ignored nor denied. “ Moro ” was received with 
great enthusiasm at Her Majesty’s, and several 
of the songs were enoored. An apology was 
made for Mdme. Yalleria on the score of hoarse¬ 
ness, but she nevertheless sang the heroine’s 
part in admirable style. Mr. Barton M'Guckin 
(Moro) sang with taste and expression, and 
acted with becoming calm and dignity. Mr. 
Orotty as the Duke displayed skill and judg¬ 
ment, and Miss G. Warwick was very good 
as lues, the Superior of the Nunnery. The 
piece was well put on the stage. Mr. Carl Rosa 
was the conductor; his re-appearauce after an 
absence of two years was the signal for long and 
continued applause. It is gratifying to find 
that the public give such a cordial welcome to 
the enterprising director; he has laboured long 
and arduously in the cause of art, and thoroughly 
deserves the encouragement and support of the 
public. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert Brahms’ 
sextett in G major was given for the third time. 
The opening allegro is a remarkable movement: 
the themes are dreamy and poetical, and the 
workmanship throughout is of great and varied 
interest. The influence of Schubert is strongly 
marked in the constant change from minor to 
major chords. The scherzo is very quaint and 
original. The adagio, peculiar in form, is at 
the outset somewhat dry; but the latter part, in 
the major key (a metamorphosis of the opening 
theme), is full of cbarm and beauty. The finale, 
of a pastoral character, contains many features 
of interest. We oonsider the work quite as fine 
as, if not finer than, the earlier one in B fiat 
Toe sextett was admirably performed by Mdme. 
Vorman-Ndruda and Messrs. Bies, Hollander, 
Z-rbini, Pezze, and Fiatti. It was listened to 
with the greatest attention, and was received at 
the close with much applause. Miss Agnes 
Zunmermann gave a very finished rendering of 
two solos by Chopin, and took part with Mdme. 
N'druda in three movements of a suite by Franz 
Bies (a nephew of Ferdinand Bies, Beethoven's 
pupil). The two first show considerable ability; 
the themes are not strikingly original, but they 
are well developed. The last movement (No. 3) 
jave Mdme. Ndruda a fine opportunity of 
displaying her brilliant technique, but, as a 
composition, it is decidedly inferior to the other 
two. Herr Bies has written another very in¬ 
teresting suite for piano and violin (op. 26), and 
has published an overture, two quartette, a 
quintett, and a large number of songs. The 
programme concluded with Mr. Davenport's 
trio in B fiat. J. 8, Shellook. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Lutiads. Vols. III. and IV. (“Life of 

Camoens and Commentaries.”) By E. F. 

Burton. (Quaritch.) 

Capt. Bubtoit recala the Englishmen of 
past times who could be at once poets, 
learned scholars, and daring soldiers or 
explorers ; but I think it must be said that 
he has excelled his predecessors. The 
splendid version of the great Portuguese 
poem —The Lutiads of Camoens (reviewed 
in the Academy of June 28, 1881)—has 
marked him as a poet. He now once more, 
but in a different way to his former learned 
works, has written a book of vast and solid 
erudition, and has thus shown decisively 
that he is historian, philologist, and biblio¬ 
grapher. His unrivalled feats as a traveller 
have given him the insight necessary to 
explain what Camoens drew from his ex¬ 
periences in the Far East. These two 
volumes exhaust the great epic of India for 
all who read English, and conclude a final 
edition which may possibly be added to by 
future discoveries, but can never be surpassed. 

One of the first requisites for the under¬ 
standing and due appreciation of Camoens’ 
poem is a Life of the poet. But this is a 
task of unusual difficulty. As little is known 
about him as is known about Shakspere ; 
hardly a fact is certain, not even the date 
of his birth or death. There can, unhappily, 
be little doubt that the great poet’s life was 
a miserable one. The Life given here 
occupies 115 pages of the third volume. Not 
a single source of information, however small 
and obscure, has been neglected; and all that 
is known is for the first time presented 
in a most attractive form—thanks to Capt. 
Barton’s intimate acquaintance with the 
scenes where the chief events of the poet’s life 
occurred. Nearly 100 pages of a most com¬ 
plete bibliography follow, and this includes 
much new information respecting former 
English translations of the poem, and a genial 
appreciation of them. This part is the more 
valuable as ignorant fanaticism has meddled 
with the poem and persecuted such a worthy 
editor as Faria y Sousa. Capt. Burton has 
most accurately defined the difficulties that 
thus arise. The rest of the third volume 
contains a fresh and striking sketch of the 
history of Portugal, which illustrates fully 
the poet’s times, as well as explains the per¬ 
petual historical allusions in the poem. 
The first part of the next (fourth) volume 
contains a most complete essay on the 
geography of the poem and on the travels 
of Camoens. The rest is occupied by ex¬ 


planatory notes on the many difficult passages 
in the poem. It will thug be clear that 
Capt. Burton’s great work contains much 
that few could venture even to appreciate, 
and I certainly am not one of those few. It 
is a monument of erudition, as well as of his 
unrivalled knowledge of all parts of the 
world. Mrs. Burton has added to the last 
volume a brilliant and conclusive reply to 
some silly remarks made lately on the trans¬ 
lation. It might have, as motto, the 
words of the old Italian Carnival song which 
Scioppiettieri (fusiliers) address to the 
ladies:— 

“ R»ri nsar trassinar gill gli Scoppiettl, 

Oggi ognun vuole uaargli; 

Ma presto appajon, donne, 1 lor difettl, 

Che son perlcoloei. . .” 

I will, however, venture to notice a few 
points and some possible misprints in the 
hope that I may thus save the author some 
little trouble in his next edition. That he 
wrote in Trieste is sufficient to account for 
any misprints; that, without books, and 
having to rely on his memory, he could be so 
accurate is surprising. The book is beauti¬ 
fully printed. 

Several books are cited as “ Hakluyt’s ” : 
this must be a misprint for “ Hakluyt S.”— 
i.e., the Hakluyt Society edition or transla¬ 
tion, as these are not to be found, so far as 
my memory serves me (for I also write in a 
small Italian town where such books are not 
to be found), in Hakluyt’s folios. 

In the bibliographical part I do not find 
mention of Reinhardatoettner’s recent critical 
edition of the poem (Strassburg: K. J. Triib- 
ner, 1875). This learned editor is also the 
author of the best scientific grammar of Por¬ 
tuguese, in which he has made much use of 
the Lutiads. His edition is a very careful 
and good one; but, if the explanatory Index 
at the end be scrutinised, Capt. Burton’s 
merits in this way will appear the greater, as 
it contains many errors and deficiencies. In 
fact, anyone unacquainted with Africa and the 
East could not possibly do such work. 

On p. 211 of the third volume Capt. Burton 
explains the -ex or -es of Portuguese names 
(eg., Henriquez, Lopez, &e.— i.e., son of 
Henry, of Lope) as Basque ; but, if so, it is, 
apart from admittedly Basque words, the only 
trace of the kind in Spanish and Portuguese, 
and therefore seems unlikely. May it not 
be compared with such Latin forms as 
“ Mediees,” which occur in old Italian texts ? 
If so, it cannot be Basque. Reinhardstoett- 
ner (Grammar, pp. 161, 162, aud note) ex¬ 
plains it by the Gothic genitive—is, as Diez 
suggested ; and this seems more likely. 

On p. 273 of the same volume the author 
explains the original name of Brazil (“ Sancta 
Cruz ”) as being given from the “ Day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross (May 3).” But, 
though this is Correa’s account, and is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that there are many in¬ 
stances of newly discovered lands being 
named by the Portuguese from the day on 
which they were first seen— e.g.. Natal and 
San Louren 90 (or Madagascar)—there is some 
reason to believe that this was not done on 
this occasion; but that Cabral’s fleet had 
already left on May 2, 1500, and that the 


name was taken from a cross of wood or stone— 
authorities differ—which Cabral caused to be 
set up. At least, this is what King Emanuel 
wrote in 1505; he says that the land was 
called S. Croce (his letter exists only in an 
Italian version) because “he [Cabral] had 
caused a very high cross to be erected on the 
shore.” Correa is the most careless and 
imaginative of the Portuguese historians, and 
evidently listened to any idle story he heard 
without asking for proof. 

P. 275. The name of “ Cochin ” is properly 
“ Kocehi,” not “ Kacchi.” The Portuguese 
(as in countless ether words they adopted) 
added, eventually, the final nasal n. In the 
“ Obedientia ’’ (of King Emanuel to Pope 
Julius II. in 1505) the name appears as 
“ Coxi,” which (giving “ x ” its Portuguese 
pronunciation) exactly represents the Mala- 
yafam name. Capt. Burton (vol. iii., p. 313) 
mentions the old cathedral of Cochin. The 
English destroyed all but a tower, which last 
relic was barbarously pulled down in 1874. 

P. 27 6. The author explains the name of 
Mount Delli (i.e., D’Elli, the well-known and 
conspicuous hill on the Malabar coast) by 
“ cardamoms.” But the name in Malay&Zam 
is Eli-mala (or “High hill”), which Indian 
pedants corrupted into Efa-mala (or “ Seven 
hills ”) and Eli-mala (or “ Bat-hill ”), and 
invented silly legends to account for such 
names. There are no cardamoms to be 
found there, or even near it; and, if it were 
called after that spice, the name would have 
had a very different form. 

P. 306. Have not Egyptologists traced 
“ ooco ” (nut) as an Egyptian word under 
the form “ kuku ” ? 

To fairly notice these volumes, it would 
now be necessary to mention some of the 
new facts of importance, and the results at 
which Capt. Burton has arrived; but to do 
so would be to make extracts from every page. 
As might be expected, all the geographical 
questions are fully explained. To the many 
who still believe in the myth of the visit of 
St. Thomas the Apostle to South India, the 
note on canto x. 108-18 will supply much new 
information. Capt. Burton asks what became 
of the supposed body of St. Thomas, which 
was believed to have been found in 1524. 
Maffei (in his Historia Indica, original edition 
of 1588, p. 160) says it was hidden in a place 
only known to two Portuguese, and that 
(? in 1552) it was taken by a Franciscan to 
Goa. If this be compared with the account 
given by the Jesuit Sousa (Oriente Con- 
quistado, i., § 137), there can be little doubt 
that the supposed relics were stolen, and, 
probably, lost. 

In a note to canto vii. 12, there is a very 
valuable brief history of fire-arms, in which 
the silly idea that they were invented in 
India is decisively negatived. The literature 
of this question (chiefly by Beinaud and 
Fave) is not very extensive, and is easily 
accessible; the least acquaintance with it 
would preclude such errors. It is obvious 
that the words which now mean guns, Ac., 
have formerly had totally different meanings, 
and that it is highly uncritical to hold the 
contrary view. 

The whole of these volumes is marked by 
an admirably patriotic tone, which forms a 
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refreshing contrast to the sentimental non¬ 
sense which it is the fashion to write about 
the Nest. It is to he hoped that imitators 
will Spring up who will try to ascertain the 
truth about India, and will also duly praise 
the great deeds done there by the Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, French, and even English. 

Capt. Burton has occasionally touched on 
olitical questions here, and many will 
ope that he will, in another edition, ex¬ 
pand these remarks. Camoens (x. 119) 
mentions the missionaries of his time; 
attd an estimate of the Indian missions 
of the present day by Capt. Burton, and 
especially of their so-called translations of the 
Bible, would not be altogether out of place 
in the notes on this canto. Such a master of 
the art of translating could, in a few lines, 
appreciate justly these pretended versions. 
In the Indian languages, the representatives 
of European theological terms are mostly due 
to the Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth 
Century, who took them from the Indian 
metaphysico-rellgious systems, which they 
could not then have fully understood, if it be 
eter possible to understand them. However, 
they wisely did not pretend to translate 
their books. A Brahman to whom I once 
showed one of these versions said: “ I 
know the words, but cannot make any 
sense of them as put together here.” 
But the difficulty is not only with the 
technical words; there is much besides that 
cannot be translated. An eminent philologist 
told me a story he heard from the greatest 
master of the Malayan and Javanese languages 
which will make this plain. In one of the 
Dutch islands sheep were unknown till the 
Dutch introduced some ; the people had goats 
already, and termed the importations “ Dutch 
goats.” A missionary then translated “ Lamb 
of God ” by 44 Son of the Dutch goat of 
God ” 1 That the converts pay little attention 
to these versions is certain, or heresies would 
arise in the same way as Manichaeanism did. 

Again, a comparison of the excellent system 
nf the Dutch with that of the English in 
India would be Of the greatest value if by 
Capt. Burton. He gives so much that every 
reader of his works will not hesitate to 
demand more. A. Buhnell. 


Through Siberia. By Henry Lansdell. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Few realise the extent and usefulness of our 
missionary work; and vet there is perhaps 
hardly a feature of modern religious history 
more striking than the enormous progress 
which has been made within the last century 
in those particular departments of labour, 
intellectual and physical, which properly 
belong to the profession of the missionary. 
England has accomplished many great things, 
hut of all the gool she has done there is no 
institution she has more reason to be proud 
of than the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
One of the most enterprising of the workers 
of this society is the author of Through 
Siberia. His object was, as he himself says, 
to 

“ go right across Asia, and leave so many copies 
of Scripture as would suffice for putting at 
least a New Testament or a copy of the Gospels 
in every room of every prison, and in every 


ward of every hospital throughout the whole of 
Siberia I As I look back upon it now,” he 
oontinues, “ as an accomplished fact, the matter 
seems ordinary enough; but when the thought 
oame into my mind it looked like a consumma¬ 
tion far beyond anything I had hoped to 
accomplish, and a result which, if it might be 
compassed, would be a cause of thankfulness 
for the rest of my life.” 

Mr. Lansdell started from London in the 
April of 1879, and returned via San Francisco 
to Liverpool, having compassed the world in 
nearly a straight line of 25,500 miles, and 
having, moreover, distributed upwards of one 
hundred thousand tracts. One of the results 
of his journey is the work, in two handsome 
volumes, now before us, which cannot be too 
highly praised. The pictures, though effect¬ 
ive, are not always in keeping with the 
excellence of the text; those of Moscow, for 
instance, are libels on that city. 

Means of locomotion are still in a primitive 
state in Siberia, and the roads are nearly all 
in the condition in which Gen. Wade is 
said to have found those of Scotland. Of 
travelling under such circumstances we give 
the following extract:— 

“ When you propose to travel 4 post ’ in Russia, 
your first business is to get a pod'imj no, or 
permit, of whioh there are three kinds. The 
first is a ‘courier’s’ podorojna, whioh is used 
by passengers travelling in hot haste upon 
important—generally Government—business. 
East postmaster reserves three horses in case 
a courier should arrive, in which event only 
a certain number of minutes is allowed for 
ehanging the horses, aDd away goes the courier 
at breathless speed. Not long before my visit, 
an exile, condemned to the east, had reaohed the 
city of Tomsk, a distance of nearly 3,000 miles 
from the capital, when for some reason his 
presence was required by the authorities in 
Petersburg. They telegraphed, therefore, that 
he was to be brought back couriertky ; where¬ 
upon, he was placed between two gend’armes, and 
then over the stones they rattled the bones of 
that unfortunate man, till in eleven days they 
brought him to his destination. This sort ot 
podorojna is reserved for special messengers and 
persons of importance; but, after hearing the 
foregoing story, I came to the conclusion that it 
is not everyone who would appreciate the privi¬ 
lege of travelling oouriersky. Number 2 is a 
‘crown’ podorojna, recognised by those post¬ 
boys who cannot read by its having two seals. 
This is not paid for. . . . Podorojna number 
3 is that used by ordinary travellers, for whioh, 
at the outset, you have to pay, by way of tax, 
a trifling amount per verst, according to the 
distance you intend to travel. And now, 
having secured your podorojna, your next 
concern is for a vehicle. If you simply take 
that to whioh your podorojna entitles you, it 
will be a roofless, seatless, springless, semi- 
cylindrical tumbril, mounted on poles, which 
connect two wooden axle-trees, ana out of this 
at every station you will have to shift your¬ 
self and your baggage. This is called travel¬ 
ling percladnoi. From such a fate, gentle 
reader, may you be delivered! No, better 
buy a conveyance of your own. The vehicle 
I have alluded to is called by the general 
name of tarantau. The one you will purohase, 
though in many respects similar, and by some 
oalled also a tarantass, will be dignified by the 
post-boys with the appellation of an ‘equi¬ 
page.’ Like the other, it will be mounted on 
poles for springs, but the axlee and body of the 
carriage will be of iron, and it will have a 
seat for the driver, and a hood, with a curtain 
and apron, under which you may sit by day 
and wherein you can sleep by night. . . . 


The packing of the vehicle requires nothing 
short of a Siberian education. Avoid boxes as 
you would the plague 1 The edges and corners 
will cruelly bruise your back and legs. Ohoose 
rather flat portmanteaus and soft bags, and 
spread them on a layer of hay at the bottom of 
the tarantass. Then put over them a thin 
mattress, and next a hearth-rug. . . . Next, 
put at the back of the carriage two or more 
pillows of the softest down, for which please 
send on your order in advance, because these 
must be bought as opportunity offers.” 

Mr. Lansdell is discreetly silent as to the 
entomological resources of Russian village 
inns, of which we ourselves cherish a vivid 
remembrance after nights spent in Russian 
villages. 

The author arrived at Irkoutsk just at the 
time of the great fire there, and he gives a 
graphic description of the state of affairs. By 
a remarkable coincidence, he entered the town 
the very day on which the fire burst out, and 
was thus enabled to leave it before the con¬ 
flagration had become general. When the 
flames had subsided, he came back to look at 
the ruins they had left. 

“ We now saw something of the condition of 
the people who had fled to the bank of the river 
on the previous day, with such effects as they 
could save. Here were gentle-folks * camped 
out ’ under chests of drawers, tables, and boxes 
arranged in the best manner possible in the 
open air—sheets being used for walls, and 
curtains for coverings. Ikons from churohes 
were lying about; likewise tables heaped with 
philosophical instruments from the High 
School; and carts filled with moveables. Tne 
instruments from the telegraph stations were 
standing by a post, to whioh paper streamers were 
fastened to intimate that this was the temporary 
telegraph office. The people’s demeanour, how¬ 
ever, was in strange oontrast with their pitiable 
condition, for many, having saved their samovars, 
were drinking afternoon tea, and on all sides 
were joking and laughing at their comical 
situation. . . . Great credit was due to the 
officials for the prompt manner in which they 
attempted the relief of distress. The tire was 
■oaroely extinguished before a oommittee was 
formed, and some of the merohants laid down 
large sums.” 

Naturally, Mr. Lansdell took a great inter¬ 
est in the administration of the prisons 
which he visited in Siberia. He had read of 
thrilling horrors practised in those Northern 
climes—of men flogged to death with whips 
to which hooks had been attached, of Cossacks 
urging on their prisoners with long lances, 
Ac., Ac., Ac. Thanks to letters of introduc¬ 
tion to high officials, and thanks to the kind 
reception he invariably met with in high 
quarters, he was enabled to investigate the 
subject thoroughly; and the result of these 
investigations he sums up thus:— 

‘‘On the whole, my conviction is that if a 
Russian exile behaves himself deoently well he 
may in Siberia be more oomfortable than in 
many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world.” 

It appears that political prisoners form a very 
small minority. 

“ As to the crimes of the exiles, they are not all 
political, nor even chiefly so. A large pro¬ 
portion—4,000 out of 18,000, or say twenty per 
cent.—of them are oharged with no particular 
offence, except that they have rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the community 
among which they lived. If a man in 
Russia be idle and druuken, and will not pay 
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his taxes nor support his wife and family, 
but leaves these things to be done by his 
neighbours, his commune—which may consist 
of one or more villages—meet in their mir, or 
village parliament, vote the man a nuisance, 
and adjudge that he be sent, at their expense, 
to Siberia. This judgment is submitted to 
higher authorities, and, unless just cause be 
shown to the contrary, is confirmed. The man 
is then taken to Siberia, not to be imprisoned, 
but to get his living as a colonist. Those 
sent thus by villages, I was told, are chiefly 
drunkards. ... A stranger, however, who 
believes every exile who calls himself a 
• political ’ may easily be misled. To be 
a ‘ political ’ prisoner in Siberia is to be more 
or less of a gentleman, and many try thus to 
pass themselves ofi. Mr. Ashton Dilke, M.P., 
who travelled some years ago in Southern 
Siberia and spoke Russian, has told me that, 
on asking gangs of convicts if they had any 
politicals or ‘ gentlemen ’ prisoners among 
them, they usually said ‘ No ; ’ and that in the 
case of one man who imposed upon him, and 
tried to palm himself off as a ‘ political,’ the 
governor showed Mr. Dilke the man’s papers, 
which described him as a criminal, a thief, &o.” 

Here is an interesting account of Siberian 
prison diet and discipline:— 

*' At Tiumen each man was said to receive daily 
2 ) lb. (Russian) of bread, £ lb. of meat on 
ordinary days, and J lb. on holidays, with salt, 
pepper, Ac .; also a daily allowanoe of quass 
for drink. ... I am not aware that the 
authorities permit the prisoners any amuse¬ 
ments, though it has been already intimated 
that they find them themselves—sometimes in 
the shape of cards, with which, if report be true, 
having nothing else to play for, they gamble 
away their food." 

Fabulous numbers are supposed in England 
to be annually deported to Siberia, and it is 
generally believed that the greater part of 
the population of Poland has been trans¬ 
planted thither. Such errors are best cor¬ 
rected by figures; and Mr. Lansdell is able to 
tell us that the number of Polish criminal 
prisoners sent to Siberia in 1879 was 898, and 
iu 1880, 270. Besides, he affirms that there 
is no accommodation for the enormous numbers 
of exiles, as many as 40,000, estimated by 
some writers, and that it would be next to 
impossible to convey such numbers tbither 
for want of means of transport. 

Most people who take an interest in Siberia 
have heard of the mines of Nertchinsk— 
those terrible quicksilver mines to which 
refined young ladies, hardened ruffians, and 
sickly youths are all sent alike to rot 
among the vapours of the poisonous mercury! 
Harrowing tales are told of the tragedies 
enacted there. When announcements are 
seen in our newspapers to the effect that a 
fresh batch of Nihilists has been sent to 
Siberia, those mines of Nertchinsk present 
themselves to the imagination of a sym¬ 
pathetic public, and the righteous indignation 
of a liberty- and justice-loving nation are 
prepared to rise up in judgment against a 
Government that can practise such cruelties. 
Mr. Lansdell was therefore particularly anxious 
to visit these iniquitous mines. He went to 
Nertchinsk, and thoroughly investigated the 
place—but he shall speak for himself. 

“ Now it is somewhat remarkable that I have 
been unable to learn that there is a quicksilver 
mine in Siberia at all, or to get satisfactory proof 
that one ever existed. This may surprise my 


readers, but I proceed to explain myself thus :— 
The English Cyclopaedia, under the article 
‘ Meronry,’ mentions various plaoes where this 
mineral iB found, but says nothing of Siberia. 
Yet surely if mines exist there, affording em¬ 
ployment for numerous labourers, we ought to 
hear something of their output. Again, in Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
a standard book on mining, (p. 120) we find a 
good deal concerning the mines of Siberia, of 
those of the Urals, the Altai, and Daouria 
(which last comprise those about Nertchinsk), 
but nothing is said of quicksilver mines in any 
one of these regions. Again, Mr. Atkinson, 
who spent several years in Asiatic Russia, went 
to the district of Nertchinsk, and had friends 
among the mining engineers, says: * Tin and 
zinc ores are found, but neither have as yet 
been worked, and I am not aware of the 
existence of quicksilver, though it is said to be 
found in these regions.’ ... To these testi¬ 
monies I may add my own, that neither in the 
town of Nertchinsk, through which we passed, 
nor in the neighbourhood, nor indeed through¬ 
out Siberia, did we anywhere hear of a quick¬ 
silver mine.” 

The author might have further stated that in 
the Appendix to Tire's Dictionary statistics 
are given of the exports of Californian mercury 
into Asiatic Russia. Surely Asiatic Russia, 
with its scanty population, would have 
no need to import this mineral if it already 
possessed it in large quantities. Before 
such a host of evidence, those quicksilver 
mines of Nertchinsk, so cherished by the 
sensationalist, must now be regarded as 
purely mythical. Silver mines there are, but 
that is a very different matter; and though 
working in mines of any kind can hardly be 
recommended as a salubrious occupation, still 
silver mines have nothing especially objection¬ 
able about them—they do not involve the 
rotting of those who work in them. 

Mr. Lansdell, though giving an accurate 
description of Siberian prison and convict life, 
has not restricted himself to this subject. He 
is a good observer, and has kept his eyes open. 
His book is full of interesting, valuable, and 
amusing information. When needful, he 
brings in statistics to bear out his statements; 
and these volumes show evidence throughout 
of painstaking work and careful research. Yet 
Mr. Lansdell is never tedious; and we are of 
opinion that Through Siberia is much more 
entertaining, and certainly more readable, 
than many novels. 

E. A. Bsa.ti.et Hodgktts. 


Representative Government in England: 

its Faults and Failures, By David Syme. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 

This is an interesting book, and its readers 
will increase every day now that a new 
Reform Bill with a redistribution of electoral 
power is regarded as the goal of the present 
Parliament. Our only quarrel with Mr. 
Syme will be on the ground that his work is 
not more useful, as it might so easily have 
been made with a larger and more concentrated 
study of the subject. As a survey of the present 
foundations of representative government in 
England, it is too superficial for the historical 
student, and hardly so full of references and 
of facts and figures as the politicians of the 
next two or three years would desire. Mr. 
Syme is not an indiscriminating admirer of 


our electoral system or of government by 
party. His work does, however, show us 
plainly that, with regard to the present case, 
the reform of the county franchise cannot 
yet be regarded as a Ministerial question. 
Just now it is, properly speaking, in the stage 
when a question is for Ministers deemed “ an 
open question,” because there has been no 
declaration by the Government, as a Govern¬ 
ment, on the subject. His pages will not 
lead to any blind confidence that a great 
measure of reform and redistribution can be 
carried almost as soon as it is introduced. 
Mr. Syme tells us, iu his Introduction, that, 

“ in the first place, any important scheme of 
reform must be adopted by the Government of 
the day, and there is always a great difficulty 
in getting any Government to commit them¬ 
selves to any scheme, no matter how desirous 
they may be to secure popular favour. In the 
second place, a measure of this kind must have 
the unanimous approval of all the members of 
the Ministry. Government by party does not 
permit differences of opinion on the part of 
Ministers on any great questions; and the 
difficulty of finding unanimity on all the essen¬ 
tial points of any important measure is enor¬ 
mous, has iflen proved insurmountable, and, 
even when t has been overcome, it has usually 
led to a break up and reconstruction of the 
Government.” 

The beginning of English Parliament, 
properly so-called, was in 1295, when for the 
first time representatives from the cities and 
boroughs, as well as from the counties, were 
summoned to Westminster by writs much in 
the form now adopted. The writs for this 
Parliament are still in existence, and show 
that the Commons had even then acquired 
some considerable powers. But their pre¬ 
sence was tolerated rather than welcomed 
by the hereditary legislators. There are 
forms of Pailiament, still held good, handed 
down from those times, which mark the very 
wide difference of authority then established 
between the two Houses. The judicial func¬ 
tions belonged exclusively to tbe Lords; 
but even in matters of legislation the powers 
of the Commons were not regarded, in the 
first instance, as co-extensive with those 
which belonged to the hereditary chamber. 
They were expected to assent to whit the 
Lords proposed rather than to initiate legis¬ 
lation for themselves. There has been 
an almost complete transfer in this all- 
important respect. But it must not be 
supposed that in the earliest of English 
Parliaments, in what is historically called 
the pretent form, the claim of the Commons 
was the same as it is to-day. The members 
of nearly 6u0 years ago appeared at West¬ 
minster rather as witnesses than as 
representatives. They came from their 
boroughs and counties to inform the 
King of the state of the country and of 
the views and wants of certain classes and 
orders of society. So strictly was this char¬ 
acter preserved that the writs directed the 
sheriffs and mayors to return residents only; 
no man was eligible who did not reside in the 
county, city, or borough which elected him. 
This condition was regarded for a long time 
as essential. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
relaxation commenced, and soon after the 
close of the Tudor dynasty non-resident 
representatives began to be common; but tbe 
law was not altered until the statute of 
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14 Geo. III. c. 58 formally repealed the re¬ 
striction of residence both as to voters and 
members. All the representatives in the 
early Parliaments were paid their “ wages ” 
and expenses from the day they left for Par¬ 
liament till the day they returned to their 
constituents. Some time before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, many representatives 
had ceased to accept payment; and from a 
debate in the Parliament of 27 Charles II. we 
learn that the practice of paying representa¬ 
tives had been generally abandoned. But 
no Act was ever passed for its abolition. 
Perhaps it was some lingering survival of 
this practice which Mr. Disraeli mistook for 
open bribery of members when he said, in 
1848, in the House of Commons: 

" Why, before the American War—a period not 
yet very remote—the Secretary of the Treasury 
used to sit at the gangway, and, at a stated 
period of the session, the end or the beginning, 
gave in the House to the members who sup¬ 
ported Government a routine douceur of a £500 
note; which was as little looked upon as 
bribery as head-money by a freeman. [A 
voice : Walpole ! ] No, no ; muoh later than 
Walpole, and quite distinct from secret bribery. 
It was a practice which the manners of the age 
and the low tone of public feeling permitted.” 

There can be no doubt that women voted 
as freeholders in the election of the early 
Parliaments, nor that there was maintained a 
distinct separation of classes within the walls 
of Parliament. It will, however, be well that 
we should break off from the interesting 
threads of history which are interwoven with 
Mr. Syme’s text, and hasten to an examina¬ 
tion, which must be very brief, of his striking 
conclusions, involving an abrupt departure 
from the present lines of parliamentary 
government. Mr. Syme traces the develop¬ 
ment of the power of the electors, and desires 
to make it more complete. He appears to 
think, and many will agree with him, that 
the popular control was seriously affected by 
the Septennial Act. He argues that popular 
government can only exist where the people 
control their representatives at all times and 
under any circumstances; and therefore he 
would recognise to the fullest extent the right 
of the constituent body, not only to elect, but 
to instruct and, if necessary, to dismiss their 
representatives at any time they may think 
proper. He maintains that “ a representative 
cannot reasonably complain if he is treated 
no worse than a Minister of the Crown, or 
no better than the assembly to which he 
considers it an honour to belong.” Mr. 
Syme maintains that, if this “ true principle 
of representation ” were adopted, “ Parliament 
would become a living organism, in which the 
process of secretion and accretion would be 
continually going on, an organism in which 
there could be no decay, as all its parts would be 
in a perpetual state of renewal.” His system 
would involve very tremendous changes; and 
he does not give us in detail any sketch of 
the machinery by which a member would be 
called on to submit to a test vote as to 
whether he was or was not a representative. 
Yet it is, of course, essential to know by 
what number of electors a poll could at any 
time be demanded, and how often and with 
what intervals the process might be repeated. 
But this change (which, we may predict, will 
not be adopted by any Parliament) is by no 


means the greatest novelty which Mr. Syme 
has to suggest. His largest proposition is 
the nomination of the Executive by Parlia¬ 
ment, which includes the abolition of govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Syme contends that this would 

“bring about avast and beneficiol change in 
the government of the country. It would put 
an end to the dominating influence of the 
Premier, and destroy the unity of the Cabinet 
Parliament could then remove at pleasure any 
Minister whose conduct it disapproved of. It 
would have the selection of Ministers in its own 
hands, and the best men from both sides of the 
House would be eligible for office in the same 
way as the Speaker is now. The selection would 
not be from one section of Parliament, but from 
alt sections, and the Ministry would represent 
all shades of opinion.” 

It would have been better, perhaps, if Mr. 
Syme had given us a useful and handy 
history of representative government in Eng¬ 
land, free from wild suggestions of this 
sort. He concludes his work with recom¬ 
mending a fluctuating Parliament—a Cabinet 
which could not deliberate, an Executive 
which must be always more or less in con¬ 
fusion, and he deprives the Sovereignty 
of the Crown of almost every plea for con¬ 
tinued existence. We may be wrong, but it 
seems to us the wiser conclusion from Mr. 
Syme’s interesting historical premisses would 
have been that, to secure parliamentary 
authority and to give a definite object to 
public opinion, it is expedient that a term 
should be assigned for the duration of Parlia¬ 
ment ; and that, if only to obtain the reason¬ 
able and efficient co-operation of Ministers in 
executive administration, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should have the largest 
possible political sympathy with each other, 
and should be liable to the censure of 
Parliament, but should not be the creatures 
of its direct appointment. At present, how¬ 
ever, any suggestions for parliamentary reform, 
however wide of the true mark, may have 
utility in leading to consideration and discus¬ 
sion upon a theme which is destined to occupy 
with no great delay, and it may be to engross, 
the public mind. Yet we must confess that 
within the limits of Mr. Syme’s work there is 
not too much space for a chronicle of the 
leading facts of our representative govern¬ 
ment which at present could not be regarded 
as other than most opportune. 

Abthub Arnold. 


Dante’s Inferno. Translated into Greek 
Verse by Musurus Pasha, D.C.L. [Advrou 
6 "A8j yi, ntrd<j>pa<ns KcuvoTavra'ov Mowou- 
pov.] (Williams & Norgate.) 

This book forms a remarkable addition to 
the collection of translations of the “ Divine 
Comedy ” which have appeared in different 
languages. The number and variety of the 
renderings of the poem which we already 
possess is, indeed, astonishing, includ¬ 
ing, among others, versions in Bussian, 
Danish, Polish, Hungarian, and Hebrew; 
and now the Inferno is presented to us, 
translated—and, we may at once add, faith¬ 
fully and felicitously translate!—into Greek. 
An additional element of interest attaches to 
the present work from the position of the 
translator, who, we believe, is descended from 
an ancient Cretan family, and has long been 


the representative of the Ottoman Porte in 
England. In one part of his book a startling 
result arises from this, for which it may be as 
well to prepare the reader. Among the 
schismatics, in the ninth bolgia, Dante has 
placed Mahomet. With astonishment we 
find that Musurus Pasha, in translating this 
passage, has delivered the prophet from the 
place of punishment, and has substituted 
Arius for him, so that the line 

“ Vedi oome itorpiato e Maometto " * 
is rendered in Greek by 

“ 'Of Karinipis iariv'kptios /9A«'trt.” 

The following explanation is appended in a 
note:— 

“ Out of respect for the numerous Mussulman 
peoples, many millions of whom dwell peace¬ 
fully under the Ottoman rule along with their 
Christian fellow-subjects, I have thought it 
hardly unsuitable, in the place of Mahomet, 
whom the poet has quite unreasonably subjected 
to degrading torments in the bolgia of the 
schismatics, to substitute Arius, the great 
heresiarch, who, being a Christian and a priest, 
introduced into Christendom, by meanB of 
his doctrine contradicting the oonsubstantial 
divinity of Christ, that pernicious schism 
which rent the Church for many years, though 
it has long since died out.” 

He then proceeds, on just grounds, to defend 
Mahomet from the charge of schism, and 
apologises for Dante on account of the age 
in which he lived. There is a droll side to 
this whole proceeding which prevents us 
from wishing to examine it too closely. We 
must leave it to our readers to decide 
whether the delicacy of the position of the 
translator, as the Christian representative of 
a Mahometan Power, justifies him in taking 
so daring a liberty with his author. 

Before we proceed to notice the translation 
itself, there are two points relating to it 
which must be discussed—points about which 
a critic, in speaking of a language other than 
his own, is bound to be very diffident—the 
diction and the metre. The idiom employed 
is not Romaic, nor Neo-Hellenic; nor yet is 
it classical Greek, such as modern Greek 
writers use in translations and in imitations 
of the classical authors—for instanoe, Mr. 
Philippos Ioannou in his versions of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and of selected pieces from 
other Latin poets. The vocabulary, accidence, 
and syntax, though not always strictly 
classical, are ancient; but the particles are 
almost wholly absent, and the order of words 
and not a few of the expressions are modern. 
Thus to a classical scholar the language seems 
strange, though intelligible; how it will 
appear to a modern Greek it is difficult for a 
foreigner to say; but, with the various phases 
and modifications through which the Greek 
language has passed and is passing, an idiom 
such as this seems hardly unjustifiable. At 
all events, it is excellently fitted for the 
purpose for which the translator has employed 
it; for, in translating so pregnant a writer as 
Dante, the modern analytio forms would pre¬ 
sent great difficulty, and the long “ political ” 
verse which is their natural accompaniment 
would be almost intolerable. 

The question of the metre which has been 
employed is still more difficult. M. Musurus 
describes it as a twelve-syllabled paroxytone 
metre, resembling the iambic metre, though 
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the rhythm is not marked by quantity. In 
other words, every other syllable is accented, 
and there is a fixed accent on the eleventh 
syllable. It necessarily results from this 
that before the eleventh syllable is reached 
there is one superfluous syllable in the verse; 
and this constitutes the difference between 
the metre of the translation and that of the 
original, for Dante uses eleven syllables, with 
a fixed accent on the tenth. This extra 
syllable is sometimes found in one part of the 
line and sometimes in another. An example 
will best illustrate this; the following passage 
is taken from the speech of Master Adam in 
Inf. xxx. 64-67 :— 

11 Tots pvaxas, otrivti ix xbupay Kitpuv 
Too Ka&fyrlyou koto Batyoua’ tls 'A pvoy, 
'Vuxpoiis x^na^abs vSpayuyabs roiovyrts, 

Acl rpb ruv bpSaXpiy riax u " 

In these lines the position of the extra 
syllable is constantly changed. It seems 
to wander up and down over the verses, 
reminding us of the old theory of “ animal 
spirits ” — that they were an essence 
which flew from one part of the body 
to another, restoring the equilibrium of any 
organ that was below par. Whether the 
translator’s object was merely to keep to a 
twelve-syllabled verse, as being the estab¬ 
lished iambic metre, or whether he thought 
in this way to counteract a possible monotony 
in the recurring lines, we cannot say. His 
own description, already quoted, points rather 
to the former supposition ; but, from the taste 
shown in his work generally, we should be 
disposed to ascribe it to the latter. For 
ourselves, as we read him, we are continually 
desiderating Dante’s own metre. A further 
peculiarity which calls for notice is the degree 
to which M. Musurus has introduced into 
Modern-Greek verse the practice of sub¬ 
stituting one foot for another, and of shifting 
the regular accent, by which the strictness 
of metre is allowed to be modified in modem 
poetry. The feeling with regard to this 
varies greatly in different languages, and our 
space forbids us from discussing the question 
further. But the present translator appears 
to have gone considerably beyond the practice 
of Greek writers in this respect, and we often 
find it difficult to reconcile ourselves to his 
rhythm. 

We turn now to the translation itself. It 
is unrhymed, following the original line for 
line, and is literal, and, as far as we have been 
able to examine it, accurate. It possesses, 
also, the simplicity and vigour which we look 
for in a good translation of Dante, and is 
well sustained throughout. Let us take as a 
specimen the address of Ulysses to his comrades 
in canto xxvi.:— 

“'AwS pts, (Titov, oTtiv« Sib pvpluy 
KtySuyooy fit ri)v Suit iv IjXOtre ffuoi, 

Mil vuv, ip’ Stray too AoiiroD Bpax'uy xpSyoy 
’Eyprryopoitrat f£tre rbs cuaH)trtis 
’Awokv^idjtc yvaivat aapan t&k Svra 
‘HAlov i repay tiKar o'iktit ov xitrpov. 

’ Ayapvr]ir8vp<v olas iapiy ycyi0\rjs • 

Oil ybp tSiay rjpuy rb (rjy it ict^vt), 

’AAAtk Ovpivtiy iptri/y leiirMrr^Tjv.” 

Here we do not think that ijXtou ir ipav is the 
right rendering of “ diretro al Sol ’’ of the 
original, which rather means “ following the 
course of the sun”— i.e., “proceeding west¬ 
wards ; ” but no doubt the passage has been 
taken the other way. Still, these are forcible 


lines—some of them, at least, sufficiently so 
to prove that the language used is suitable 
for expressing Dante’s ideas. The same may 
be said of verses such as these, which we 
place side by aide with the Italian:— 

Che famaa came men bagnata il verno— 

O i KaryiuvTts is X €i P Bptxrii x«/a"yo? — 

Che va piangendo i auoi etemi danni— 
lOSvpoptyy Kobdtreti aiuyiovs — 

Ogui primaio aspetto ivi era caaso— 

’E(ri<payt<r8ri fay Tapx<ruirQy trxppti — 

Folgore pare, se la via attraversa — 

’AffrpaTTjJiv tV bSby ixSia0atvei. 

The notes appended at the end of the volume, 
which, the writer tells us, he has for the 
most part borrowed from Mr. Pollock's English 
translation, are simple and sensible, explain¬ 
ing historical references and similar points 
about which the ordinary reader requires in¬ 
formation. In this way the work will serve 
to introduce the Divina Commedia to many 
Greeks who are not acquainted with the 
original, while at the same time it presents 
an interesting problem to classical students. 
We are glad to congratulate M. Musurus on 
the successful accomplishment of a difficult 
task. H. F. Tozer. 


The Life of Napoleon III. Yol. IV. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. (Longmans.) 

This volume concludes a work protracted to 
a length quite unjustified by its merit. The 
private life of Louis Napoleon, as of other 
celebrities, cannot as yet be fully narrated 
without wounding the feelings or interests 
of his survivors; nor can his public and 
political career be judiciously written or 
profitably read until the lies of his dastardly 
enemies and friends have worn themselves 
out, and the lessons of time have contrasted 
more clearly than they have yet done the 
Imperial and Republican policies. This much 
at least may be fairly conceded, that no man of 
equal importance—certainly not Napoleon I. 
—was ever so persistently, venomously, basely, 
ungratefully, and undeservedly libelled ; and 
that, granted the very worst which has been 
said against that corruption which Napoleon 
III. failed to reform, or actually encouraged, 
it cannot even now, and most assuredly in 
the pages of history it never will, arouse the 
same moral repulsion and disgust as that 
hypocritical conspiracy of moral assassins of 
all parties and opinions the most utterly 
opposed, from Ultramontane Legitimist to 
Atheist Sans-culotte, severed by the dead¬ 
liest hatreds and greediest selfishnesses, 
uniting in the name of patriotism to traduce 
and then betray the man to whom they 
had sworn fidelity. History may possibly 
with justice darken the shades of the Em¬ 
peror’s portrait; his rivals it can never 
whitewash. On the other hand, so far from 
palliating or defending with Mr. Jerrold the 
Emperor’s indifference to the commercial and 
social immorality of his entourage, we are 
strongly persuaded that no plea of tolerant 
good nature, or embarrassing ties of gratitude, 
can evade his moral responsibility. It was a 
crime, because his sole claim to reign was that 
he meant to rule well and honestly ; it was a 
folly, because, if the governors were rogues, 
what cogld he expect from the governed ? 


But be it remembered that it is in view of our 
English Court, and in the light of modern 
ideas, that we blame him, however justly. 
St. Louis, it is true, stands apart, and Henri 
IV. and Louis XII. owe much to the kindly 
perspective of time; but what other French 
ruler, we would ask, has been blessed with 
virtuous and strictly honest supporters ? 
The fact is simply this, and it lies on the 
face of all French history—that, as wealth 
has grown and political and commercial in¬ 
trigues become more and more intertwined, 
the ring of parvenus and stock-jobbers has 
closed ever tighter round the Court. Weak¬ 
ened, or perhaps only obscured, during wars 
and revolutions, it has visibly encroached 
during the longer intervals of peace. Not to 
trace its earlier phases, we may simply point 
to the steady growth during the July mon¬ 
archy of that cynical fraud and profligacy 
which re-appears under the familiar name of 
the “ corruptions of the Second Empire,” and 
of which the end, alas! is not yet. 

Of this volume, which occupies the long 
period from 1854 to 1872, the earlier part 
contains too many quotations from the Life 
of the Prince Consort, though Mr. Jerrold 
is aware how little, even before the critical 
Cherbourg visit of 1857, the Prince’s experi¬ 
ence and sympathies enabled him to take in 
the French situation. The quotations from 
Mr. Senior are more to the purpose, though 
all this gossip of the frondeurs casts a flood 
of light confusing rather than instructive. 
That Mr. Jerrold seems to hold a Bonapartist 
brief can hardly be denied; but we must 
admit that his ground is impregnable in 
contrasting the fidelity and perseverance 
with which the Emperor clung to his idle 
fixe of the English alliance, with the vacil¬ 
lating insincerity and suspicions of the 
English Cabinet. Of the social and com¬ 
mercial progress of France, and of the 
many internal reforms, good or untimely, 
projected or actually carried out under the 
Second Empire, we hoped for a much fuller 
account, though what we have is interesting 
in its way. This is not the place to discuss 
Mr. Jerrold’s brief reviews of Napoleon’s 
foreign policy, but we may mention that 
unintentionally he leaves a distinct impres¬ 
sion that the Emperor was throughout the 
tool, and at last the victim, of Cavour. This 
may be fairly argued ; but it is simply mon¬ 
strous to pretend, as Mr. Jerrold so constantly 
does, that the death of his brother in the affair 
at Forli inspired the Emperor with a life-long 
love of Italy and hate of Austria. The 
chapter on the commercial treaty of 1860 is 
useful, but the previous attempts, beginning 
with Vergennes in 1786, might have been 
more fully traced. We are, of course, re¬ 
minded how M. Thiers implored the Emperor 
“ to pause before selling France to the 
English,” and how he at the same time 
assured Mr. Senior that “ no event in modern 
times had done England so much harm ; ’’ as 
also how he felt inclined to pardon everything 
to the usurper in return for the seizing of 
Savoy. The underhand diplomacy of the 
same year between the Cabinets of St. James 
aud Berlin is perhaps the darkest, as well as the 
most critical, point in the story; but it may 
have been impossible to go more deeply into 
this without giving unnecessary offence. By 
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far the beet chapters are those which trace the 
hapless attempt at constitutional reform, and 
the progress of the Opposition. Here there is 
abundant scope for humour—with young 
Cavaignac virtuously spurning to receive his 
school-prize from the hands of the Prince 
Imperial, with M. Bertion the “ candidate of 
humanity,” with M. Gagne and his substitute 
for government in the shape of a “ universal 
bank, the capital to be supplied by philan¬ 
thropists who would require no interest,” with 
M. Arago triumphantly repelling the charge 
of lukewarm socialism by proving that 
he “ tutoyait Felix Py at,” and with 
Rochefort, less lucky, convicted of having 
attended Queen Amelie’s funeral, and 
of having <l aocepted a pencil-case from an 
Orleanist prince.” Mr. Jerrold, whose facts 
are here numerous and well arrayed, divides 
the responsibility of the war between Prince 
Bismarck and his French dupes, both of the 
Government and the Opposition. His con¬ 
tribution to this delicate controversy may be 
regarded as considerable, but by no means 
final. 

While owning that we have gleaned much 
that was worth the trouble from this volume, 
we must still repeat, in conclusion, that we 
should have preferred a short systematic 
arrangement of facts, events, and dates, with, 
perhaps, in a brief essay, the compiler’s 
general conclusions from them, until the time 
is ripe, and the historian has appeared, for a 
searching and unprejudiced survey of a career 
which has left such marked imprints upon 
France and the world. E. Pukcell. 


SOME BOOKS OF BISTORT. 

The Records of St. MiehaeVs Parish Church, 
Bishop's Stort/cird. Edited by J. L. Glasscock, 
Jun (Elliot Stock.) In the year 1871, Mr. 
A. J. Waterlow printed, for private distribu¬ 
tion only, the Accounts of the Church¬ 
wardens of the Parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
London, extending from 1456 to 1608; and 
those who are fortunate enough to possess this 
now rare volume understand well its extreme 
value. What Mr. Waterlow did for an old 
City parish Mr. Glasscock has now done for a 
rural one, and it may as well be said at once 
that he has done bis work admirably. 
The churchwardens’ accounts begin so early as 
1431, and the first portion of them is printed 
verbatim. Afterwards Mr. Glasscock has 
judiciously oonfined himself to such entries as 
are not mere repetitions, and are of direct in¬ 
terest and importance. It is unnecessary to 
suggest the value of these extracts to antiquaries 
and philologists, and even to ordinary readers, 
as illustrating the customs and social life of a 
oountry parish more than four centuries ago. 
Besides these accounts, there are various 
other important transoripts from the parish 
records, including the inventories of the church 
goods, the accounts of the collectors of the 
Chantry and Guild of St. John the Baptist, the 
church rentals, oomplete lists of the vicais and 
churchwardens, the names and accounts of the 
collectors and overseers of the poor; and finally, 
though not exactly in keeping with the rest of 
the volume, Mr. Glasscock has given a sum¬ 
marised list of all the monumental inscriptions 
in the church and churchyard, so far as hitherto 
known, besides a considerable number in full 
which have heretofore escaped all the historians 
of the parish. Having done this, we are 
somewhat surprised to find this language in his 
preface “ The parish register is not included, 


because I consider that extracts only are worse 
than useless, and a verbatim copy would be 
quite beyond the scope of a work like this.” 
We should have supposed that the parish 
register would have been far more within the 
scope of the work than the monumental in¬ 
scriptions, though we would not have withheld 
the latter. The register and the accounts would 
have mutually illustrated eaoh other, and the 
personal history of the parish thus have been 
rendered complete. Let us hope that he may 
yet think it well to print the parish register as 
a supplemental volume, and thus rescue from 
possible destruction its important details. It is 
only a few months ago that the register of a 
neighbouring parish, Northaw, perished in the 
flames, and its valuable contents were lost for 
ever. Mr. Glasscock’s modest apology for his 
copious annotations was quite unnecessary, and 
we assure him that they add greatly to the 
value of the volume. He is also to be com¬ 
mended for his excellent Index. We trust that 
his book will be the pioneer of numerous 
similar ones, and that every parish will be as 
fortunate in its editor. 

The History of Maidstone. By J. M. Russell. 
(Maidstone: Vivish ; London: Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall and Co.) It is a little singular that, since 
the publication of the Bev. William Newton's 
small volume in 1741, this interesting and im¬ 
portant old Kentish town has found no historian. 
Mr. Newton’s book is still valuable, by reason 
of the precise information it contains relating 
to the various churohes and their incumbents, 
the full monumental inscriptions, &o.; but it 
never was in any sense a popular history, such 
as Mr. Russell has evidently aimed to make his 
more pretentious work, and in which aim it may 
be said that he has not altogether failed. While 
his volume shows little evidence of original 
research, he has made good use of such materials 
as were readily at command, and has produced 
a very interesting narrative, embodying not 
only matters of purely local interest, but also 
those of greater historical importance. The 
numerous illustrations of the old houses are 
full of vigour, and add greatly to the interest 
of the descriptive accounts in the text. We 
detect, however, occasional statements set forth 
as faots which it would be difficult for the 
author to subs'antiate. For example, on p. 138, 
writing of one Lawrence Washington, a resident 
of Maidstone in the seventeenth century, Mr. 
Russell says, unhesitatingly, that “ he was an an¬ 
cestor of the great American general.” There are 
some thirty millions of people on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and not a few in this country, 
who would be very grateful to Mr. Russell if he 
could give, which -he cannot, any satisfactory 
authority for this statement. Such random 
assertions go a great way to impair confidence 
in other poitions of the work, which probably 
are strictly accurate. On the whole, the author 
has compiled a very pleasant volume which will 
at least commend itself to natives and residents of 
Maidstone; and this is, perhaps, all that he 
intended. 

History of the Chapel Royal of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, D.D., LL.D. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Printed for the Grampian Club.) This 
work is well enough so far as it goes ; but that 
anything like an adequate history of the 
interesting Scottish Chapel Royal could be 
comprised within the small space allotted to it 
in this volume is simply impossible. It answers 
very well as a general outline, but is sadly 
deficient in details. Possibly it does not come 
within the scope of the designs of the Grampian 
Club, but it would have been gratifying to 
know something of the various persons con¬ 
nected, in different capacities, with the chapel. 
A few of them are mentioned, it is true, but 
even for lists of tbe deans and sub-deans, &c., 
we aye referred to the Fasti Eciltsiae Scoticanae, 


a ponderous and expensive work in six volumes 
far beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. 
It was not in this manner that the late Dr. 
Rimbault dealt with the Royal Chapel at 
Whitehall, nor Mr. Doyne 0. Bell with that in 
the Tower of London, both of whom produoed 
works of sterling and permanent value, and of 
the greatest interest by reason of the personal 
details with which they abound. The register 
of the Chapel Royal of Stirling and other 
original documents printed in this volume are 
of importance; but we are compelled to say 
that the best use does not appear to have been 
made of the materials at oommand. and that 
a satisfactory history of the Chapel Royal of 
Scotland has yet to be written. 

A Compendium, of Italian History. Trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of Giovanni Bosco by 
J. D. Morrell. (Longmans.) We must confess 
that this book has caused us considerable sur¬ 
prise. First, its shape is somewhat amazing: it 
is a thin quarto of 160 pages, adorned with 
poor wood-cuts of some of the chief Italian 
cities; this pretentious form is out of place in a 
little compendium which oan only be meant for 
beginners or as a handy-book for travellers. 
In the next place, we were surprised that an 
Englishman should translate a text-book com¬ 
piled by an Italian priest for the use of Italian 
school-boys; it seemed pretty obvious that such 
a book would not sunply the view of Italian 
history which an English reader requires. We 
were not, however, prepared for the number 
of blunders about facts made by Padre Bosco 
and endorsed by Mr. Morrell. Thus he says. 
“Boccaccio was bom in Paris.” Certaldo and 
Florence contend for the honour of Boc¬ 
caccio’s birth, but Boccaccio himself calls 
Florenoe his native place. We are bsffled by 
“ one Humbert, called Bianca mano, who was a 
Duke of Switzerland, near the lake of Geneva ; ” 
nor do we gain much information by reading 
that “ Asti was an independent city, and Turin 
was also governed in the same manner, although 
subject to the dukes of Savoy.” The remark 
that “ Braccio, taking occasion of an insurrec¬ 
tion in his own oountry, left it,” would lead 
an;one to imagine that egress from an Italian 
city must have been ordinarily attended 
with great difficulty. But Braocio's sub¬ 
sequent operations, though olearly wrong, 
are certainly obscure: “he had evtn the 
wickedness to come back and fight against his 
own oountry, which he subdued, and then 
made capital out of his success.” After this it 
is a small matter that the raid of tbe Turks on 
Otranto in 1480 is magnified into a “ deter¬ 
mination, at whatever cost, to become master of 
Italy." A brief History is not expected to give 
details, but when it does they might as well be 
accurate. Father Bosoo’s imagination leads 
him to describe Lorenzo de Medici at the time 
of his attempted assassination in the Pazzi plot 
as “ drawing his sword, which he used with so 
great courage and intrepidity that he out him¬ 
self a way amongst his assailants.” Father 
Bosco, however, seems to have got into his 
head the notion that Lorenzo was a mighty 
warrior, for he says about Charles VIII.’s 
Italain campaign: “ if the valorous Lorenzo di 
Medici had still been living, Charles would 
probably have been worsted.” These are but 
samples of the errors which enliven a book 
totally deficient in any connected conception 
of the movement of Italian history. We 
have, however, a final oause of surprise 
in the grammatical errors with which the 
translation abounds. Mr. Morrell calls him¬ 
self on his title-page “ late H.M. Inspector of 
Schools.” We think sadly of the children 
whose English composition was judged by a 
man who writes, “ He had just succeeded in 
overcoming them all ; when, re-entering simul¬ 
taneously into their possessions, tbe new 
government was dissolved ; ” Boccaccio 
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followed this advice, and studied for the rest of 
his life to repair the scandal he had created by 
works of a high character.” Mr. Morrell has 
views of his own about the spelling of Italian 
names, which are perplexing. He oalls Oaesar 
Borgia “ Duke "Valentine; ” and mixes up 
English, Latin, and Italian forms iu a ourious 
jumble. But here, too, he makes many mis¬ 
takes, snoh as Samavino, Lorenzo Corta, and 
the like. 

From Cfriey to A stye : being Five Centuries 
of the Military History of England. With 
original Plans and Maps. Bv H. B. Clinton. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) We fear that the 
writer of this solid volume has addressed him¬ 
self to deaf ears. Exoept to the professional 
student of the art of war, the minute description 
of battles, and, indeed, military history in 
general, has become distasteful. With the ex¬ 
planation we need not trouble ourselves; the 
fact remains certain. And yet Mr. Clinton here 
■hows a capacity for research sufficient to 
establish a reputation in any other department 
of history. He is no mere book maker, who 
has found a taking title to set off his second¬ 
hand compilations. In every case he has gone, 
if not to the original souroes, at least to tbe 
most trustworthy authorities; and he has 
woven together his disconnected stories into a 
continuous narrative. For our own part, we 
have been most interested in his account of 
Flassey, here for the first time published from 
Clive’s own despatch written three days after 
the battle. Indeed, the affair hardly seems to 
deserve the name of battle, if sucn mighty 
results had not followed from it. It was the 
decisive battle of India only in the sense that 
British troops, and Sepoys under British com¬ 
mand, then first learned to conquer regardless 
of the numbers of the enemy. As a military 
event, Wandewash or Assye, or even Buxar, 
po s s e s s o s far more significance. The utility of 
this book to the student is greatly enhanoed by 
more than twenty plans and maps, and by a 
copious Index. 

Epochs of the Papacy. By the Bev. A. B. 
Pennington. (George Bell and Sons.) These 
five hundred pages are neatly printed on toned 
paper and well got up. Considerable pains 
must perforoe have been expended in compiling 
an epitome which covers such a vast field—for, 
in spite of the fashionable title of Epochs, it is 
really a continuous history of the Papacy. So 
wide a range hardly admits of thorough 
research, so we have not taken the trouble to 
teat whether Mr. Pennington's references are at 
aeoond hand. It is, on the whole, a meritorious, 
but hardly a useful, performance, sinee for 
advanced readers it presents neither new facts 
nor new lights, white, as an epitome or school¬ 
book, it is too long and too argumentative. 
Dedicated to the Bishop of Lincoln, it adopts as 
its main principle that prelate’s well-known 
and, as we think, forced interpretation of tbe 
M re&ry rp **rpf. As might be expected, there 
is a compromise between Oatholio Churohman- 
ahip and vituperative anti-Popery. Mr. 
Pennington’s deolamation is florid; but, with 
all its apocalyptic glosses, it fails to show up 
the Holy See as anything worse than a public 
nuisance. His stalwart refusal to endorse 
Bomish canonisation produces some ambiguity 
as to names with which he is apparently un¬ 
familiar. Thus he tells us that “ Francois 
founded an order of nuns.” One might as well 
say that John wrote “Paradise Lost” and 
founded the order of Methodists. 

William Ewart Gladstone and his Contem¬ 
poraries. Yds. I. and II. By Thomas Archer, 
F.R.H.S. (BlackieandSon.) Instead of being 
another example of that mania for viviseoting 
oontemporaries which has somewhat displaced 
the older fashion of post-mortem biographies, 
this work more fitly fulfils the promise of its 


sub-title, and is a record of the last “Fifty 
Tears of Social and Political Progress.” With 
the exception of the opening chapter, it oan 
scarcely be claimed that the words and deeds of 
the Premier reoeive more spaoe than do those of 
several of his political contemporaries; indeed, 
as far as the second out of the four volumes of 
whioh this work is to consist extends, Mr. 
Gladstone plays a very subordinate part. Of 
course, in the latter portion of this record, Mr. 
Archer’s hero will occupy a more prominent 
position ; but, if the author wishes to preserve 
an historioal value for his labour, he will continue 
to suppress the biographical element. Vol. ii. 
deals with a most important and interesting 
period of British history. It begins with 
the commencement of the “ Free Trade ” 
agitation, arid, after including in its progress 
the revolutionary period of 1*48-50, terminates 
with tbe declaration of war against Russia by 
the Allies in 1854. Mr. Archer appears to 
resort to original authorities for information, 
and by so doing is creating a work of real 
utility and permanent value. He has evidently 
discovered many souroes unknown, or little 
known, to the general student, and whioh none 
but one who has lived in the times to whioh 
they refer oould have unearthed. Unless the 
publishers wish to cripple the utility of Mr. 
Archer’s work, they will provide it with a 
copious index. 

The Brave Men of Eyam ; or, a Tale of the 
Great Plague Year. By Edward N. Hoare. 
(3. P. C. E.) The historical novel whioh is 
intended not to amuse only, but to instruot, 
is commonly a failure. We cannot remember, 
indeed, a single instanoe of true success. Sir 
Walter Scott, of oourse, teaches us many things, 
and very many of the current opinions on 
important matters are indirectly due to him; 
but we do not believe that instruction was 
ever his object, exoept when he wrote history 
proper. We cannot say that we think that 
Mr. Hoare's book will prove an exception to the 
rule; but it is carefully written, there is nothing 
silly in it, and some parts are really touohing. 
It is iutended, we conjecture, mainly for boys 
and girls. The great society for whioh it has 
been written has of late issued more than one 
book whioh is a real addition to our literature. 
If it came within the plan of the publishing 
committee to give us a history of pestilenoes 
in England, they would be doing a servioe. It 
might be made a book of terrible interest. At 
present most of us pick up what little we know 
on the subjeot from the Sydenham Society 
translation of Meeker’s Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, an accurate, but dull and, as far as 
England is ooncerned, very imperfect, book. 

The work of Mr. Lewis Sergeant on 
Englanis Policy, its Traditions and Problems 
(Edinburgh: Maoniven and Wallace), provokes 
a comparison with Prof. Montagu Burrows’ 
brochure on Imperial England, and does not 
suffer by the contrast. The least satisfactory 
part of Mr. Sergeant's history is that which 
relates to the foreign polioy of the Whigs and 
Tories iu the last century; it is laboured, and 
wanting in animation. Not until he oomes to 
describe the views of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, and the differences in the sym¬ 
pathies of these rival politicians, does he move 
with freedom. Mr. Canning, indeed, is the 
hero of the volume; and, fortunately for Mr. 
Sergeant’s peace of mind, he has to deal with 
Canning's career when the dross had been 
purified from the gold. To understand the 
hatred with which that brilliant statesman 
was regarded by many of his Whig opponents, 
and the ooldness with whioh he was greeted by 
the Winchilseas and Ellenboroughs, it is neces¬ 
sary to study the pages of Hansanl before the 
date when Canning held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Sergeant pays a well- 


deserved tribute to the “moral oourage” of 
Lord Bussell, and to his perception of the 
changes whioh had oome over the foreign polioy 
of Eogland through the extension of the 
franchise. Many of the pages of this volume 
deserve careful perusal, and we wish for it a 
suooess which we are afraid it will fail to 
obtain. 

Hide and 8eek: a Story of the New Forest in 
1647. By Mrs. Frank Cooper. (S. P. C. K.) We 
have seldom read a less satisfactory book than 
this. As a tale, it is as little life-like as 
possible; and, as a history of the times, as 
inaccurate as anything we have ever examined. 
The S. P. C. K. has within the last decade 
issued a by no means small library of good 
books; we are therefore not a little surprised 
to find such a falling off. All Mrs. Cooper's 
Puritans are bad, or very foolish; all her 
Royalists patterns of what men and women 
should be. This is, perhaps, fair enough, but 
hardly historical. It is, however, not fair to 
represent Gen. Ireton as a vulgar and cowardly 
ruffian. Tbe cause for which Ireton fought may 
have been bad or good, but there is no man of 
the time who comes before us with a more 
unspotted character and purer fame. If there be 
any limits whatever to the liberties which a 
novelist may take with history, it is surely an 
offence to represent well-known men as being 
almost exactly what they were not. We have 
neither space nor inclination to dwell on this book 
further, but we must say that her picture of 1647 
is in almost every point unlike the original as 
genuine history shows it. Oliver Cromwell was 
not at that time “ the head of the army; ” and 
neither he nor Ireton were ever converted to the 
principles of the levellers, or entertained any idea 
of the extermination of the nobility. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, of the London Insti¬ 
tution, has been teleotod by Ike curators for 
the office of Bodley’s librarian, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Ooxe. We understand that the 
curators were influenced by the desire to get a 
man of strong praotical tendencies, and used to 
plenty of hard work. That Mr. Nicholson has 
it in him to justify their choioe in other re¬ 
spects also will be least doubted hy those who 
have known him best and longest There are 
men who rise with the increased weight of their 
responsibilities, and prove themselves worthy 
of the highest office by their conduct in it. 

Mb. William Bowman has beep elected to 
suoceed Mr. De La Bue a* hoa. secretary of the 
Boyal Institution. 

Pbof. Stokes, of Cambridge, has "aooepted 
the appointment of Burnett Lecturer iu con¬ 
nexion with Aberdeen. In aooordanoe with the 
new regulations of the Burnett trust, he will 
hold the appointment for three years, on con¬ 
dition of delivering a oourse of leotures at 
Aberdeen upon “ reeeut researches in physical 
scienoe, with speoial reference to natural 
religion.” These leotures are in substitution 
fur the Burnett prizes, awarded every forty 
years, of whioh the second prise was won ia 
1815 by Archbishop Sumner, and in 1855 by 
Principal Tulloeh. 

We hear that a new edition may shortly be 
expected of Mr. Griffin W. Yyse's book on 
Egypt, whioh only appeared about a fortnight 
ago. It will reoognise with more explicitness the 
extent of the obligation whioh the author owes 
to Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s Egypt, published 
last year by Messrs. Sampson Low. 

The following list of honours recently gained 
in this country by natives of India seems worthy 
of record:—In the Cambridge mathematical 
tripos, Devendra Nath Das, of Clare, was 
classed 26 among the senior optimes, and 
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8. Satthiandan, of Corpus, was bracketed 66 
among the junior optimes; at the examina¬ 
tion of the Council of Legal Education, M. D. 
Lady sett won the second prize (£25) for com¬ 
mon law, and C. Alikandaiya a prize of £15 in 
Soman law, &c.; B. D. Sethna had been 
awarded the first scholarship in equity (fifty 
guineas) at the Inner Temple ; at Cirencester 
College, Syed Sakhawat Hosein took the first 
place in agricultural law, and would have been 
entitled to one of the two scholarships open to 
the whole college if he had not already been a 
scholar of the Bengal Government. 

A fresh edition of 2,000 copies of the early 
“Poetical Works” of Mr. Browning, in six 
volumes, has been printed. 

Mb. Bobebt Buchanan has two new works 
nearly ready for publication. First, a volume 
of poems; and, seoondly, a romanoe in three 
volumes, the Martyrdom of Madeline, which has 
for its theme “the social conspiracy against 
womankind,” and was planned with, and 
written in close sequenoe to, Mr. Buchanan’s 
powerful Qod and the Man: a 8tudy of the 
Vanity and Folly of Individual Hate.. The 
Martyrdom of Madeline has been running its 
oourse through some provincial papers, and 
is likely to attract attention in certain 
circles in London, as some of the literary 
and “society” journals are dealt with in it, 
and the editors of two of them are characters 
in the novel. 

We hear that Mr. Herbert Giles, British 
vioe-consul, Pagoda Anchorage, has in the 
press a work entitled Historical China. One of 
the objeots he has in view is to show what por¬ 
tions of the Chinese annals are historical and 
what portions legendary or mythological. A 
considerable part of the work will treat of the 
Chinese legal system, and many leading cases 
will be cited. Mr. Giles is already known by 
his Chineie Sketches and translations of some 
Chinese fairy teles; but the forthcoming work 
will be of a more ambitious nature. 

The Clarendon PreBS will shortly publish the 
third and fourth volumes of the history of 
Agriculture and Prices in England, by Mr. 
Thorold Bogers, M.P. The first two, published 
sixteen years ago, dealt with the period 1259- 
1400 inclusive. The next two will contain the 
period 1401-1582. The principal topics in the 
survey are the prices of provisions and labour, 
but there is hardly any article in mediaeval use 
the price of which is not recorded. The third 
volume (775 pages) contains the evidence, 
generally printed in four columns to the page, 
with three Indexes of plaoes, articles, and 
weights and measures. The fourth is the com¬ 
ment on tiie evidence (779 pages), with Index, 
and contains numerous statistical averages, 
annual and decennial, derived from the facts of 
the third volume. 

The Clarendon Press will also publish imme¬ 
diately a volume of Notes on the Canons of the 
First Four General Councils, by Prof. Bright. 
These are, in the main, an expansion of leotures 
delivered to students of the Theological School, 
and are intended to make the enactments of the 
most important ancient ecclesiastical synods 
more intelligible to such students, and to others 
of similar attainments outside Oxford. 

We hear that Messrs. W. H. Allen have in 
the press a work entitled Guzerat and the 
Guzerathis, Sketched from Life, by Behramji M. 
Malabari, a native of the province and an 
accomplished writer of English. 

Messes. Williams and Norgate will shortly 
publish The Development from Kant to Hegel, 
with chapters on the Philosophy of Beligion, 
by Andrew Seth, Assistant to the Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. The first part of the work traces 


the development of Biant’s metaphysical 
thought through Fichte and Schelling to 
Hegel. The second part embraces a critical 
account of Kant’s Religion innerhalb der Greuzen 
dtr blossen Vernunft and a sketch of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Beligion. This is one of the 
prize essays of the Hibbert Trust. 

Historic Notices of the Borough of Flint, by 
Mr. Henry Taylor, deputv-constable of Flint 
Castle, is in the press, and will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will 
contain muoh curious information concerning 
local usages, drawn from charters and official 
documents, and will be illustrated by facsimiles 
and wood-outs. 

Messes. Chatto and Windus have in the 
press Ireland under the Land Act, being a reprint 
of the letters contributed recently to the 
Standard by the special commissioner of that 
paper in Ireland. There will be an Appendix, 
giving the leading cases under the Act, with 
the evidence in full; and a collection of judicial 
dicta, &c. 

We understand that the work on which 
Dr. 8amuel Kinns has been long engaged, 
entitled Moses and Geology ; or, the Harmony of 
the Bible with Science, is now in a forward state 
of preparation, and will be published next week 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 

Me. Chaeles Pebody is writing a work on 
English Journalism and the Men who have made 
it, which will form the forthcoming volume of 
Cassell’s “ Popular Shilling Library.” 

We are glad to see from the annual Beport of 
the Harleian Society that its funds are in a very 
flourishing condition. The volumes in the press 
for the current vear are The Visitation* of 
London in 1633, edited by Dr. Howard and Col. 
Chester; The Visitation of Cheshire in 1580, 
edited by Mr. J. Paul Kyi and; and The 
Registers of St. Michael, Comhill. 

Messrs. Palmes and Howe, of Manchester, 
propose to issue by subscription a new volume 
by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, consisting mainly of his 
Manchester Walks and Wild Flowers, and of his 
Summer Rambles (both of which have long been 
out of print), together with much new matter. 
It is hoped that the book will thus form a 
complete guide to the rural beauties of such 
portions of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire as lie within easy reach of Man¬ 
chester. 

The performances of the “Alcestis” of 
Euripides in the original Greek at St. Andrew’s 
College, Bradfield, to whioh we have before 
referred, will take plaoe on Saturday, February 
18, at 4 p.m., and on Tuesday, February 21, 
at 6 p.m. 

The Oxford Browning Society will meet 
this term on February 14 and March 7. At 
the first meeting, Mr. B. F. Horton, Fellow 
of New College, will read a paper, “ Is Brown¬ 
ing a Poet?” and, at the second, the paper 
of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow of Corpus, will 
be on “ Browning’s Love Poetry.” 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on January 28, reports in con¬ 
nexion with “ As You Like It ” were presented 
from the following departments:—Tradition 
and folk-lore, by Miss Benson; plants and 
animals, by Mr. T. W. Jacques and Dr. J. E. 
Sbaw respectively; instrumental music, by Mr. 
C. H. Saunders; rare words and phrases, by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths; and satire and irony, 
by Mr. J. W. Mills. Mr. Francis F. Fox 
read a paper on “ Touchstone.” Papers on 
“Jaques”by Mies Florence O’Brien and Mr. 
E. Thelwall were read. The Rev. H. P.Stokes 
made a communication on “ The Songs in * As 
You Like It ’ ” and on “ Shakspere’s References 
to Marlowe,” 


On Thursday next, February 16, Dr. P. L. 
Solater, secretary of the Zoological Society, 
will give the first of a oourse of four leotures 
on “ The Geographical Distribution of Animals ” 
at the Boyal Institution; and on Saturday, 
February 18, Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd will give 
the first of a course of four leotures on “ The 
Iliad and Odyssey.” 

The heritors ( Anglice , freeholders) of the 
little border town of Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
have solemnly resolved to revert to the ancient 
spelling of the name—Duns, without the final e 
—which is said to have prevailed down to the 
year 1746. 

A NEW monthly periodical, entitled the Irish 
Economist, will be issued at Dublin on the 15th 
of this month. It will deal with agriculture 
and domestio economy, finance and social 
topics. 

To those who make a collection of “ amusing 
extracts ” we commend the following:—The 
Revue critique of January 30—a most serious 
journal—thus summarises a review that has 
appeared in a contemporary of Prof. Gardiner’s 
new volumes of history: —“ L’ouvrage est le 
fruit d’un labeur de plusieurs anndes; de juin 
1637 4 aodt 1642.” The Leisure Hour for 
February—a magazine of which we would 
likewise speak with all respeot—has an article 
on “ The Kings of Laughter,” by the Bev. 
E. Paxton Hood, whioh is a storehouse of 
solecisms, grammatical and other. The time 
of Defoe, we are told, “ was the age of Queen 
Anne, King William, and his descendants.” 
. . . “ Oowper had the power to knit the thong 
of satire, it sometimes seems, in quite equal 
strength to Pope. Take him all in all, we 
prefer him far before Pope.” 

We learn from the New York Tribune that 
Mr. G. W. Williams, the coloured member of 
the Ohio House of Bepresentatives, has nearly 
completed a History of the negro race in 
Amerioa. The first part is devoted to the 
kingdoms, language, and religions of the raoe 
in Africa. The second part deals with the 
history of slavery from 1618 to 1880. 

Messes. Bobebt Clark and Co. ? of Cincin¬ 
nati, announoe for immediate publication The 
St. Clair Papers, in two volumes, being a Life 
of Arthur St. Clair, of the Bevolution period, 
from original materials; and, as the third 
volume of their Mississippi Series, “The Expedi¬ 
tion of Don Diego Dion isio De Penalosa, 
Governor of New Mexico, from Santa Fe to 
the Biver Misohipi and Grand Quivira in 1662.” 
The latter will be issued in an edition of only 
250 copies. 

Prof. George Stephens will shortly begin 
courses of leotures on Old English and on 
Shakspere at the University of Copenhagen. 

M. Buslaiev has written, and will shortly 
publish, a work on “ The Development of 
Beligious Beliefs in Bussia.” A general view 
of Bussian religious beliefs is first given, from 
whioh all that forms the common inheritance of 
other European nations is then eliminated, the 
remaining elements being those which strictly 
characterise Bussia. M. Buslaiev’s conclusion 
is that the Bussian mind is more strongly 
attracted to, and takes a profounder interest in, 
the problems of religion than that of any other 
people. 

The Societi romana di Storia patria has just 
issued the first of four volumes containing the 
Diary of Card. G. A. Sala during the exist¬ 
ence of the Boman Bepublio of 1798-1801. It 
contains a number of diplomatic documents 
never before published. 

An exhibition is now open at Paris, in the 
Conservatoire national des Arte et Mdtiers, of 
models and objects connected vyitih hookmaking, 
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The processes of the manufacture of ink and 
paper are represented; there are models of 
pnnting-presses, from that of Gutenberg to 
that of tne Daily Telegraph ; and many in¬ 
teresting experiments of the early stages of 
illustration by lithography and photogravure. 

Under the title of Louie XV et Elizabeth 
de Stueie, M. Albert Vandal has just issued an 
interesting study of the diplomatio relations 
between France and Russia in the eighteenth 
oentury, drawn mainly from the arohives of 
the French Foreign Office. It forms a supple¬ 
ment to the “Secret du Roi” which the Due 
de Broglie is publishing in the Revue dee Deux - 
Mondes. 

An important sale of MSS. and early printed 
books, being the library of the late chevalier 
J. Camber!} n, will take place at Brussels on 
February 14. Among the lots are several 
Flemish chronicles, &c., of the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth oentury that have never yet been 
edited. 

The last volume of Miss Laffan’s works, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are republishing, contains a 
collection of her minor—and by no means least 
successful—pieces. These are" Flinders,Tatters, 
and the Counsellor” and “The Game Hen,” 
in both of which the scene is laid among the 
gutter-children of Dublin ; “ Baubie Clark,” 
giving a somewhat similar experience of the 
writer’s residence in Edinburgh; and “ Weeds,” 
where we are brought baok to Ireland, this 
time to a market town and to the Land 
Question. The first of these is by itself suffi¬ 
cient to found a reputation upon; and of 
“ Baubie Clark ” we can only say that a second 
reading confirms our recollection of it when 
first published in a fugitive form by Messrs. 
Blackwood. Much as we value this edition of 
Miss Laffan, we cannot extend our good-will to 
the binding. It may be national, but it is not 
pretty; and we doubt whether the colour will 
wear. 

The review of Miss Metcalfe’s Blackfriars 
Bridge in the last number of the Academy 
contained a passage which might be understood 
as reflecting upon the publishers of that novel, 
Messrs. Remington. It is our duty to state 
that no such reflection was intended. As a 
matter of fact, we understand that in this case, 
as with all other books published by Messrs. 
Remington, the proofs were duly sent to the 
author and returned by her revised. An un¬ 
fortunate misprint in the head-lines of all the 
pages esoaped her attention ; that is all. 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

We learn from the National Zeitung that the 
Baroness Ulrike von Lewetzoff, whose friend-, 
ship with Goethe is mentioned by alt the 
biographers, is still living in perfect retirement 
at the castle of Triblitz, near Lobositz, at the 
ripe age of eighty-four. The baroness, in her 
youth a celebrated beauty, maintained a con¬ 
stant correspondence with Goethe for many 
years, and often met him at Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. She is consequently the owner of 
am extensive Goethe literature; and a well- 
known specialist has recently been commissioned 
to sift and prepare for eventual publication the 
correspondence with Goethe in the Baroness von 
•Lewetzoff s possession. 

The prize of one thousand marks, offered 
on the occasion of the centenary of the first 
representation of Schiller’s Robbers, has been 
awardedj out of 156 works sent in for com- 
tition, to the tragedy of Lucia San Felice, by 
ebard Boss, a poet of four-and-twenty, now 
residing at Frascati, near Rome. 

Ettgen Zabel has just published a biography 
f Bertbold Auerbach (Berlin: A. B. Auerbach) 


in commemoration of the seventieth birthday of 
the great novelist, which falls on the last day 
of the present month. Any profits that may 
aocrue from the sale of this work will be given 
to the fund now being raised for the purpose 
of erecting an almshouse in Nordstetten, the 
birthplace of Auerbach. 

Prof. Wilhelm Scherer, of Berlin, has 
commenced the publication of a series of scarce 
German books of the late Middle Ages, repro¬ 
duced in facsimile by photography. Tne first, 
which has just appeared (Burchard : Berlin), is 
Das Schelmen Zun/t of Thomas Murner, after 
the first edition of 1512. This is to be followed 
by the Passionate Christi und Antechristi. The 
full title of the series is “Deutsche Drucke 
iilterer Zeit in photolithographischer Nach- 
bildung ausgewahlt.” 

The Borsenblatt gives the total number of 
publications in Germany for the year 1881 as 
15,191, as against 14,941 in 1880. The items 
are as follows:—Bibliography, &o., 411; the¬ 
ology, 1,472 ; jurisprudence, politics, statistics, 
&c., 1,469; medical and veterinary science, 
817; natural science, &c, 924; philosophy, 
148; educational, &c., 1,924; books for the 
young, 490; classical and Oriental languages, 
&c., 574; modern languages and Old-German 
literature, 461 ; history, biography, &c., 779 ; 
geography, travel, 352 ; mathematics and 
astronomy, 186; military science, &c., 367; 
trade and commerce, 626 ; building, machinery, 
railways, &c., 463 ; forestry, &o., 99; domestio 
and rural economy, &c., 417; belles-lettres, 
1,226 ; fine arts, 581; popular works, calendars, 
&c., 639; masonic literature, 23 ; miscellaneous, 
402 ; maps, 341. Under the majority of head¬ 
ings the number is in excess of the previous 
year, the chief items in which there is a falling 
off being modern languages and the fine arts. 
It is noteworthy that there is a large increase 
inthe number of theological publications. 


OBITUARY. 

Two Oxfordshire antiquaries died in the last 
days of January. Mr. John Marriott Daven¬ 
port was for many years the official secretary 
of Bishop Wilberforce; and, by his labours 
in connexion with the management of the 
property of the see of Oxford and the appoint¬ 
ment of the various incumbents, beeame known 
throughout that extensive diocese. - The offices 
which he held afforded him unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for acquiring information relating to 
Oxfordshire; and his list of the Lords Lieutenant 
and High Sheriffs from 1086 to 1868 and his 
collections on the Annals of Oxfordshire are of 
the highest value to the students of its history. 
He died at 62 St. Giles, Oxford, on January 31, 
aged seventy-two. Six days previously, Mr. 
William Wing died at Steeple Aston, aged 
seventy-one. For many years he had taken a con¬ 
siderable interest in the history of the parishes 
around the country town in which he lived, 
and the result of his investigations was shown 
in a series of small pamphlets on their annals. 
Among the parishes which he had thus described 
were Bletcbingdon, North Aston, Steeple and 
Middle Aston, and Steeple and Westcot Barton. 
Two or three years ago he compiled a short 
account of the famous election of 1754, which 
divided the gentry of the county and their 
tenants into two opposing camps. 

The death is also announced, at Edinburgh, 
on February 5, at the age of fifty-seven, of the 
Rev. James Stormonth, compiler of several 
manuals and dictionaries; at Darmstadt, of Herr 
Karl Brandt, who provided the machinery for 
all Wagner’s operas at Bayreuth ; and at Paris, 
of M. d’Arcq, chief of the historical department 
in the national archives, and an indefatigable 
editor of original records. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Cornhill for February begins a new 
novel, “ Damocles,” by the author of “ For 
Percival.” The opening promises well; the 
descriptive touches are finely drawn, and the 
characters well oonceived, but the conversations 
tend to drop into wearisome trivialities. A 
short story, “ Let Nobody Pass,” is exoellent 
as a sample of what a short story ought to be, 
and its interest is increased by the fact that the 
plot is laid in the Ruseian Court. An article 
on “ A Modern Solitary ” deals rather frigidly 
with Senancourt’s Obermann , about which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold said what was worth saying in 
the first number of the Academy. Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, in an “ Epilogue on Vivisection,” 
attempts to mediate between the heat of one¬ 
sided disputants. An artiole on “Oddities of 
Personal Nomenclature ” will furnish materials 
for those who want statistics of eccentricities as 
a basis of a new psychology. 

The Antiquary improves month by month. 
This is in some respects the best number we 
have seen. Mr. Hall contributes a most useful 
. paper on St. Valentine's Day, which contains 
much of the learning and nearly all the folk¬ 
lore that can now be gathered up on what is 
really a curious subject. He has evidently 
examined many books which ordinary readeis 
never think of looking into. In one or two 
instances, he has, we think, been oontent with 
late authorities where earlier ones would have 
been more to the purpose. The second paper is 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith, on the Roman villa 
at Morton, in the Isle of Wight Mr. Smith is 
probably the greatest authority we have on 
Roman Britain south of the Wash; and it would 
be mere impertinence in us to praise his work, 
which is always thoughtful and carefully 
worked out. We wish we oould say the same 
of the paper on the Roman remains at Malta. 
The subject is a large one, and worthy of most 
careful aud elaborate treatment. We wonder how 
many of the people who have occasion to speak 
of the various Dukes of Clarence have ever 
considered how the bearers of this title came 
by it, and what is its exact meaning. In 
our own school-boy days we well remember that 
we were much exercised in mind as to where 
Clarence could be, and came pretty confidently 
to the conclusion that it was some place in 
Normandy. Had Mr. Parkinson’s paper been 
before us we should have found a most pleasant 
solution of our difficulties. Mr. Theodore 
Bent’s paper on the tombs at Chilton is an 
interesting contribution to local history. It is 
worthy ot attention as showing that the age of 
wanton barbarism is by no means passed away. 
Some of the fingers have recently been broken 
off one of the effigies in this church, and the 
dog on which the feet of another rests has been 
injured. If a person wantonly damaged a sculp¬ 
ture in the British Museum or a cast at South 
Kensington he would be severely punished, and 
no one would ever think of pitying him. The 
treasures in our country churches are as muoh 
national property as those in museums, and they 
should be as jealously guarded from injury. 

The second number of Hibernia contains an 
interesting notice (being the seoond instalment) 
of speeches by Edmund Burke on “ Paint¬ 
ing, Philosophy, and Poetry,” on “ Piracy in 
Printing,” and on “ Capital Punishment,” de¬ 
livered, while Burke was a Trinity College 
student, before a Dublin debating club. The 
same number gives the original version of 
Father Prout’s “ Inaugural Ode to the Author 
of Vanity Fair ” (which appeared in the first 
number of the Cornhill Magazine), from a 
hitherto unpublished Md., with the alterations 
proposed by Thackeray, and those made by 
Mahony himself. It is a curious example of 
the inevitable wane of the minor lights of 
literature that so carefql a writer as Prof* 
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Morley should have forgotten the existence of 
the Bev. Francis Mahony, and have stated in 
his reoent English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria that the author of The Religues of 
Father Prout was William Maginn. 

The sixth and concluding number of the 
Revue de Droit international et de la Legislation 
comparts for 1881 has recently appeared. It 
oontains an article by Prof. Charles Brocher, of 
Geneva, upon the fundamental principles of 
private international law, more especially with 
reference to the important work, in Bix volumes, 
on oivil international law recently completed 
by Prof. Laurent, of Ghent. Prof. Laurent 
is deservedly regarded as the master-mind 
of the philosophical sohool of law on the 
Continent, while Prof. Brocher is a disciple of 
Bavigny, who, in his day, was the master-Bpirit 
of the historical school. A fifth and concluding 
article, translated by M. Ernest Nys, of 
Brussels, completes the late Prof. Bluntschli’s 
review of the work of the Berlin Congress in its 
bearing upon the Danubian principalities. He 
first discusses the international status of the 
principality of Bulgaria, which has been in 
substanoe withdrawn from the dominion of the 
Sultan, although it is in form still subject to 
him. He next examines the political condition 
of the provinoe of Eastern Boumelia, having 
a special status intermediate between military 
dependence on the Porte and civil independence; 
and, lastly, the situation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, ocoupied and administered by 
Austria-Hungary under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, the Sultan continuing in 
theory in possession of the sovereignty, but 
having, in faot, nothing but the nudum jus. 
Prof. Cllmann, of Innsbruck, contributes a 
paper on Austrian legislation in 1879 and 1880, 
in the course of which he treats of the new 
juridical relations between Austria-Hungary on 
one side and Bosnia and the Herzegovina on the 
other. Advocate Martin, of Geneva, reviews 
the Federal law of Switzerland on the subjects 
of divorce and of the separation of married 
parties, more particularly where the parties are 
strangers resident in Switzerland. The article 
on necrology is of more than ordinary interest, 
and is from the pen of Prof. Bivier, of Brussels. 

It is a very full notice of the distinguished 
career of the late Prof. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg. 

It is proposed to raise a subscription for the 
purpose of founding a prize in honour of his 
memory and for the encouragement of the study 
of comparative public general law, and of the 
law of nations. Prof. Holtzendorf, of Munich; 
Prof. Orelli, of Zurich; Prof. Sohulze, of Heidel¬ 
berg ; and Prof. Bivier, of Brussels, have under¬ 
taken to act as a provisional committee. 

The most valuable article in the Revista 
Oontemporansa of January 30 is by D. Josd 
Barzauallana, a former Minister of Finance, 
on “ The Imposts on the Salaries paid by the 
Treasury during the Nineteenth Century.” 
The vices of this system of discounts, which 
amounted to twenty-five and even to thirty-seven 
per cent, from the salaries, often in arrear, of 
officials not too highly paid, are ably pointed 
out and justly condemned. Some otasses, 
indeed, were always exempted, and among 
these, in 1818, appear the “toreros”! An 
unpublished diary by the Conde de Toreno, of 
travels in Italy in 1839, commences iu this 
number; at present it has too much the air of 
a guide-book. Gen. Fernandez de Cordova 
and St nor Becerro de Bengoa continue their 
respective publications; and Bodriguez Ferrer 
terminates his agreeable narrative of a “ Scien¬ 
tific Expedition to the Mines of Almaden.” 


LETTER FROM VENICE. 

V.nto*: F,b. 2, 1882. 

The Venetians have always been held to be 
most critical judges of music and musicians. 
They have, indeed, enjoyed a notoriety for 
special skill in hissing. It was they who hissed 
Verdi’s “ Trovatore; ” and for that reason the 
composer will never set foot iu their oity. It 
was they who jeered at Donizetti’s operas, 
which Europe has afterwards accepted as ex¬ 
cellent. The saying is, that if you oan sing in 
Venice you can sing anywhere. This may have 
been true in the past; not so now. The Fenioe 
Theatre is at present filled with audienoes 
who vociferously applaud operas, in themselves 
beautiful, but which are certainly most indiffer¬ 
ently—nay, most shamefully—performed. 

First, we have had “ Lohengrin ”—a novelty 
for Venice. There was a talk of Wagner’s 
! assisting at its production. It is fortunate 
that he was spared suoh a burlesque of his 
great work. During the rehearsals, the 
impresario discovered that the tenor had no 
voioe whatever. When a substitute had been 
found in Signor de Sanotis, the opera, after 
much heralding, was at length produced. 
What a first night! Elsa was inaudible; 
Ortruda shrieked on provocation ; while the 
tenor did not know his music. The chorus 
wore quaint beards and quainter pettiooats, like 
Assyrian bowmen. The scenery was con¬ 
temptible. There was zealous braying in the 
orchestra; and their leader, from his frequent 
smirks to the audience, seemed convinced that 
it was all Wagner’s fault. His rule seemed to 
be : When in doubt, whip the big drum. After 
“ Lohengrin ” had been given in this melancholy 
fashion for some nights, another treat was 
promised and duly foretold by the journals. It 
was the haokneyed “Favorite." A rich 
American, a pupil of Lamperti’s, called in the 
bills Signor Scovello, was ambitious, it seems, 
to shine as Fernando. But, in spite of his 
paying a handsome sum for the privilege, his 
total inoompetency was plain even to the man¬ 
agement ; and thus the Venetians lost a chance 
of applauding him. On the opening night of 
" La Favorita,” everyone was most oritioal. 
When Leonora came on, the first compliment 
volleyed from many throats was: “ O che 
brutta ! 0 che brutta 1 ” Perhaps this was 
needlessly candid ; but, alas I it was true. And 
I her Voioe was no whit less distressing than her 
face; while the poor little tenor was hissed out 
of sight and hearing. Hoots, jeers, and shrill 
whistling continued until the curtain fell; 
the whole performance was a parody. As 
to repeat the opera with such artists 
was evidently impossible, the impresario 
hastened to find better ones. He has now 
succeeded in engaging a Signora Galletti- 
Gianoli, an elderly lady from Bologna, who may 
once have played Leonora's part with credit, 
but who has no single qualification for it now. 
Fernando’s musio is sung by a promising young 
tenor—Signor Valero—who is a great favourite 
with the Venetians. His voice is at least agree¬ 
able, and he also makes every effort to look 
affectionately upon his “angiol di Dio,” the 
veteran Leonora. Both singers have been 
received with enthusiasm, with an applause 
suoh as in England we would only give to 
a Patti or a Mario. Is this Venice, critical 
Venice, we seem tempted to ask, where music 
and musicians have ever been so sharply dealt 
with f What has come to the soi-disant connois¬ 
seurs, who can find pleasure in such trumpery 
operatio performances, where the singers can¬ 
not sing and the players cannot play f 
A far more pleasant impression upon musio- 
lovers must have been maae by Signor Cocoon’s 
new Mass, performed on Christmas Eve, and 
again at Epiphany, in the Basilica of St. Mark's. 
Signor Niccolb Ooccon is the maestro primario 
of the cathedral, a post once filled by Lotti, 


Marcello, and many another illustrious Vene¬ 
tian composer. He is a sound musician; and 
this, his latest Mass, is full of beautiful pas¬ 
sages. His music is at times dramatio rather 
than religious, but it has a gravity of style 
and a refinement of orchestration which make 
one wonder that it is not more widely known. 
Yet the Masses for orchsstra and organ written 
by Signor Oooeon for performance in St. Mark’s 
are all preserved in the archives of the cathe¬ 
dral, and he is unable to let them be printed 
and published. They exist only in MS. For 
Italians this is a great loss; and I feel sure 
that his works would find admirers in Franoe, 
as also in England. 

At the Malibran Theatre, here, Supp^'s 
melodious opera “ Boccaccio ” draws large 
audiences. The airs in it are most catchiug; 
and the waltz-tune, with kissing accompani¬ 
ment, has a close resemblanoe to Strauss’ “ Blue 
Danube.” The pit is filled with barcaruoli and 
fishermen, who know every note of the music, 
and clamorously thump for a repetition of their 
favourite numbers. The management should 
produce “ Lea Cloches de Oorneville ” without 
delay, for that is the style of musio which takes 
the public taste here. In suoh case we should 
hear every gondolier humming, “Just look at 
this ; ” and the Grand Canal would ring with 
amateur renderings of the “Chime Chorus” 
between the incessant shrieks of the penny 
steamboats. Musical Venice, forsooth ! 

To-night the stone-pelted Sarah Bernhardt is 
to appear in “ La Dame aux Camillas.” It 
will be interesting to oompare her in the part 
with Signora Marini, who has just finished a 
very successful engagement here. 8he was ex¬ 
tremely fine in this character; and for passion 
and sincerity of expression the French actress 
will hardly come beyond her. In another letter 
I shall hope to give some aooount of the way in 
which Mdlle. Bernhardt is reoeived by—critioal 
Venico. 

Lisz , the oomposer, is here; he attended the 
performance last night of “ Lohengrin.” It is 
not said whether he enjoyed it as much as those 
about him. Let us devoutly hope not. 

Percy E. Pinkerton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LITERARY IDENTITY. 

Wratburj-on-Trym, Glouoratorshir*: F»b. 8,1883. 

In the exquisite little work whioh commemo¬ 
rates the two-thousandth volume of “ The 
Tauchnitz Series ” I observe a passage wherein 
the author, speaking in his own person, doubts 
“ whether the general reader will ever distin¬ 
guish clearly between Miss Amelia Bland ford 
Rdwards and Miss Matilda Barbara Betham- 
Ed wards.” I am exceedingly sorry that such 
should be the opinion of one whose knowledge 
of English culture is doubtless commensurate 
with his knowledge of English literature. And 
I am still more sorry that Prof. Morley, instead 
of merely noting the confusion which is sup¬ 
posed still to prevail in regard to this point of 
identitv, did not use his opportunity to say 
something whioh might have aided the publio 
in distinguishing between two writers whose 
opinions, convictions, and lines of study have 
literally nothing in common. Indeed, I could 
have even thought that the little I have done 
of late years to popularise Egyptology in the 
columns of the Academy might have helped 
to make the distinction of persons somewhat 
clearer. 

To aohieve an honourable name in the litera¬ 
ture of his country is the one reward which 
every earnest author must desire above all 
others; and Prof. Morley will, I am sure, admit 
that any writer who had been content, in this 
hope, to produce slowly, to forego rapid gains, 
and conscientiously to endeavour at all times 
to do bis best was hardly used by Fate if the 
name—the mere name—for which he had 
worked was pronounced to be inextrioably 
entangled with that of another. For my own 

? art, I feel that if I am not known for myself 
have lost the labour of my life; and I do not 
donbt that Miss Betham-Edwards would say the 
same. Amelia B. ( Blandjord) Edwards. 


THE BASQUE SUFFIX -X. 

S Norfolk Trance, Boymtw, W.: Jon. 28, 1883. 

My hypothesis does not consist, as M. 
Vinson supposes, in considering the active 
singular nominative k as an instrumental suffix. 
I consider & as an active suffix, which in some 
instances is usually rendered by “ by,” and in 


other instances by the subject of a transitive 
verb; but I think, at the same time, that the 
rendering of this k always by “ by ” is the only 
way to explain to non-Basques the Basque 
usage of nik in nik egiha, “done by me,” and 
nik egin daut, “ I have made it.” As to the 
instrumental suffix, I never dreamed of it, 
M. Vinson knowing, I suppose, as every Basque 
must know, that the instrumental suffix z, zaz 
(taz), has nothing whatever to do with the 
active suffix k. In faot, nik and nizat ( nitaz in 
the Labourdin dialect) have very different 
significations, the last being “by means of me,” 
or “through me.” In this phrase: Nola au 
Jaungoikoa-k Profetaren aoa-z (or nizaz) esana 
izan dan (in Labourdin, Nola hau Jainkoa-k 
Profetaren ahoa-z (or nitaz) errana izan baita), 

“ as this has been said by God through the 
Prophet’s mouth” (or “through me”), “I” 
and “ the Prophet’s mouth ” receive the instru¬ 
mental suffix z, zaz, or taz, while “ God,” being 
the agent, is followed by the aotive suffix k. 

“ Where an Englishman says,” M. Vinson 
continues, “ made by me, a Basque says I thing- 
made, ego factum (and not o me factum) ; just as, 
in the same manner, the Dravidian says,” Ac. 

Now (without paying the least attention to 
Dravidian, a language, although agglutinative, 
toto coelo distant from Basque) M. Vinson is 
aware, as I think, that nik in nik egiha, “ made 
by me,” and nik in nik egiha da, “it is made by 
me,” are one and the same thing. Will he not 
hesitate to translate nik egiha da by “ I is thing- 
made,”or“ego est factum” (“is’’and “est” 
being the Basqne da), as he does not hesitate to 
translate nik egiha by “ I thing-made,” or “ego 
faotum ” ? I hope he will, for his own sake. If 
this does not convince him of the unjustifiable¬ 
ness of his translation I am very sorry, but I 
cannot help it. 

My verbal theory, fully developed in my Verbe 
basque, has already received the approbation of 
competent judges, among whom are the first 
Basque grammarians and philologists. I think 
that I have justified my views in my writings, 
and will abide by my hypothesis until I may 
be compelled to abandon it by the establishment 
of a better one, proved by the observation of 
material facte and phonetical laws of permuta¬ 
tion, as mine undoubtedly is in spite of M. 
Vinson’s bold assertions to the contrary. 

I conclude my reply, which will be my last 
communication on this subject, by referring 
the readers of the Academy to my Verbe 
basque, and bringing to M. Vinson’s reool- 
lection these two very important facts upon 
which is based what it suits him to call 
“ my imaginative theory unsupported by 
facts”:—(1) The demonstrative au is used in 
the translation of tbe New Testament printed 
at La Roohelle in 1571 (one of the most 
ancient documents of the Basque language) 
with the verbal sense of the imperative 
“ have," in such a manner that au means not 
only “this,” but also “have it” or “ this” 
without a material expression of the verb, 
when this demonstrative intimately unites 
with the pronominal suffixes c(pron. k), “ thou, 
man;” “n,” “thou, woman;” gue, “you,” 
as in the following examples:—(a) Acts 
xxiii. 11, Paul, au-c bihotz on, “Be of good 
oheer, Paul,” or literally, “Paul, this-thou 
heart good,” without expressing “have;” 
(5) Luke viii. 48, Alabd au-n bihotz on, 
“Daughter, this-thou heart good;” (c) Aots 
xxvii. 25, Bihotz on on-fur, “Heart good this- 
you ” (“ have it good heart ”). The permutations 
of au, aooording to the Basque phonetical laws, 
are easily deduced (after taking into due 
consideration the nature of the dialectal varie¬ 
ties) in all the numerous verbal terminatives 
which follow other words. (2) The same de¬ 
monstrative au explains very well (contrary to 
M. Vinson’s hypothesis and Mr. van Eys’ 
absurd verbal theory) why all the Basque pure 


terminatives belonging to the transitive voioe 
always contain, in an obligatory manner, the 
direct regimen, which is expressed by the Latin 
accusative. The Basques, in fact, cannot ex¬ 
press such phrases as “Ihave,” “I hold,” “I 
eat,” “ I drink,” otherwise than by “ I have it,” 
“ I hold it,” “ I eat it,” “ I drink it,” &o. 

L.-L. Bonaparte. 


San Remo : Jan. 30, 1882. 

If Prince Bonaparte thinks that I want to 
disguise his words in order to attack his theory, 
he is wrong. His unscientific explanation of a 
very simple question is not an iota better for 
adding the “suppressed words” to the in¬ 
criminated sentence. 

As my criticism bears entirely (and I tbink 
with the weight of eaoh word) on Prince 
Bonaparte’s theory, I have not to add one word 
to what I said; others will judge. I only 
must say that the supposition whioh I simply 
proposed for the sake of olearing up the 
question was preoisely meant for those who 
have extraordinary theories about Basque 
grammar; to my mind, the question is very 
plain, and wants no help from examples. 

W. van Eys. 

PS.—The following corrections should be 
made in my letter whioh appeared in the 
Academy of January 21:—For narak, read 
nazak; for n-erak, read n-ezak ; for “me non 
so,” read “ mi non so.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC NUMERALS. 

LonSon: Isa. SO, 18S3. 

As I have given some attention to the ciphers 
and numerals need among Semitic populations, 
will you allow me a few remarks on this 
interesting subject raised by the Rev. Isaao 
Tavlor’s paper ? 

The Frenoh scholar de Rongd communicated 
years ago to the Acaddmie dee Inscriptions a 
list of ciphers taken from Egyptian hieratic 
papyri, and remarked then that we could trace 
in them the process of decay whioh by means 
of ligatures generated conventional signs out 
of simple strokes. The signs in this list 
(republished in de Rougd’s Orammaire) give 
such stiiking parallelism with the so-called 
Arabio ciphers that they are, I think, generally 
accepted by Egyptologists as their prototypes. 

As the Phoenician alphabet was derived from 
the Egyptian hieratic signs, it is natural to 
believe that the ciphers came from the same 
source. The Phoenician ciphers are, in faot, 
clearly derived from the Egyptian hieratic 
signs. In the Sabaean inscriptions the ciphers 
10 and 50 are derived from the Egyptian; but 
5, 100, and 1,000 are expressed by the initial 
letters of eaoh of those numerals. 

In Egyptian the strokes used to express the 
units are straight or horizontal: the ligature 
of the two lines gave 2 (see S. Levi’s List of 
Hieratic Signs, 532 and 57 1 >); the three strokes, 
3 (577); the four strokes, two and two over one 
another, gave 4 (534 and 578); the five strokes 
gave 5 (535)—but this number was often ex¬ 
pressed by a star, not only because it has five 
rays, bnt also on aocount of its name, tau, 
which is the word for “five” in Egyptian. 
After five, the system of ligatures shows that 
the second series of units was formed by com¬ 
bining the ciphers of the first: 6 + 1=0, 
5 + 2or3 + 4 = 7,4+4 = 8,3+3+3 = 9; 
for 6 and 7 this is evident (536 and 537); for 8, 
the cipher for the days of the month proves it, 
because it is simply 4 twioe repeated (533 and 
582). The cipher 9 is written slanting, aud 
reoals to mind the Babylonian cuneiform 
abbreviation for 9 (A. Sayce’s Grammar, 398). 
The cipher foT 10 was in Egyptian an inverted 
U, then by closing it the 0 was formed. It 
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may be objected that the ciphers are written in 
Egyptian from right to left and in Arabic from 
left to right, but the hieratic numerical signs 
again give ns the explanation. For the tens, 
the ciphers were not written always one next 
to the other, but often one over the other ; for 
instance, 20 was written by the cipher 2 with 
the sign for 10 under and a little to the right 
(S. Levi’s List, 641), so that we see here the 
origin of the rigorous decimal system. This 
system was no doubt developed in India, whither 
the Egyptian oiphers were carried, I believe, by 
the early Kuahite traders. It may be that the 
writers of the Bactro-Pali alphabet have altered 
the forms of some of the oiphers to make them 
correspond in shape with the initial letters of 
the numerals, as the Sabaeans did for 5, 100, 
and 1,000, and perhaps the Romans for 100 and 
1,000. G. Bertin. 


THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIC MIS8AL. 

London: Fob. 7,18S2. 

Mr. Bradley seems to admit the probability 
of Saruran tun of the Missal being Svrintone 
of Domesday ; but he thinks the latter is Sour- 
ton. The question thus beoomes one of Domes¬ 
day interpretation, where there are certain data 
to go upon; and if Mr. Bradley will look at the 
dimensions and value of Svrintone, he will be 
convinced that they cannot apply to Sourton, 
which, though of considerable area, comprises 
a large extent of heath and moorland. 

I agree that the modem form of Brseg would 
be Bray. This was suggested to me by Prof. 
Earle, and by me, as a query, in 1876. But I 
know of no manor called Bray nearer than 
High Brav, in North Devon, four miles north¬ 
west of North Molton, which is out of the 
question. Breage, near Helston, was dedicated, 
not to St. Breook, but to St. Breaca (Oliver, 
437). Some particulars of her life are in 
land (Itin. iii., fol. 4). I admit that no 
properly instructed person would write Braeg 
for Bryog; but the Exeter scriptor was probably 
no etymologist, and spelt names by sound only, 
as did the Domesday Commissioners. 

James B. Davidson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 13, 5 p.m. London Institution : “ The Border 
Line between Faroe and Comedy,” by Mr. H. J. Byron. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte : Cantor Lecture, *• Recent 
Adrianoes in Pbotoftraohy.'* Ill. by Oapt. Abney. 

8.30 p m. Geographical: “ The Birthplaoe and Cradle 
of the Mahratta Power in Western India,” by Sir Richard 
Temple. 

Tui»day. Feb. 14, 3 p m. Royal Institution: '* The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses," V., by Prof. J. G. MoKendriok. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: •• The ProeTess of Canada 
and tbs Development of the Great North-West,’ 1 by Col. 
T. Hunter Grant. 

8 pm. OiYil Engineers : “ Air-Refrigerating Ma¬ 
chinery and ite Applications,” by Mr. J. J. Coleman. 

8 p.m. Photoeraphie. 

Wkdnmday, Feb. 15, 8 p.m. Society of Arte : 11 The Art of 
Turning,” by Mr. P. N. Haaluck. 

8 pm. British Arohaeologioal: “ Recent Researches 
and Excavations in Scotland,” by Dr. PheoL 

Thursday. Fob. 16, 3 pm. Royal Institution : “ Georrapical 
Distribution of Animals,” by Dr. P. L. Solater. 

5 p.m. Hellenio: "Notes on the Characters of 
Theophrastus.” by the Bev. B. L. Hicks: " Hsrmes on a 
Patera from Bemsy,” by Dr. G. Wald stein; •• Samothraoe 
and tbs Oabiri,” by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ The Economical Use 
of Coal-gas for Lighting and Heating,” by Prof. H. B. 
Armstrong. 

8 p m. Linnean: " Potato Disease and the Theory 
of Fungoid Parasitism,” by Mr. A. Stephen Wilson: 
•' Shells of Aden,” by Lieut. T. F. Oockburn. 

8 pm. Historical. 

8.^0 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Fsb. 17, 8 p.m. Philoiogfoal: "The Distribution 'of 
the Accent io Greek,” b▼ Mr. C. B. Cayley; "The 
Aesthetics of Translation, Illustrated from Different Ver¬ 
sions of the Bible.” ev Mr B Dawson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : "The Depreciation of Silver 
as it affects Inals," by Mr. J. M. Mac lean. 

9 pm. Royal Institution : •• The Breathing of 
Fishes," by Prof. J. O. Me Kendrick. 

Saturday. Feb. 18. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: "The Iliad 
and odjssey,” by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


SCIENCE. 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAM¬ 
BRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. Yol. I. From 1872-80. Edited by 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Hon. Secretary. (Triib- 
ner.) Mr. Postgate, the indefatigable secre¬ 
tary of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
has in this volume presented England—I hope 
I may add America and the philologists of 
Europe generally—with a really interesting and 
valuable pride of some of the results of philo¬ 
logical activity at Cambridge during the last 
eight years. Its contents are of the most 
multifarious kind, from restorations of desperate 
Lucilian passages by Munro ; lexicographical 
articles and learned monographs by Mayor; 
discussions on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
by Dr. Kennedy, Mr. Paley, Prof. Jehb, Mr. 
Yerrall; on Aristotle, by Mr. Henry Jackson; 
on Propertius, by Mr. Bum and Mr. Postgate— 

I to remarks on Mr. Eoby’s predicative dative, by 
Mr. Allen; English etymologies, by Mr. 
Skeat: Scandinavian inflexions in English, by 
Mr. Magnusson; the wanderings of Io, by Mr. 
Birks; Greek army doctors, by Dr. Hager; 
Etruscan numerals, by Mr. Fennell; inscrip¬ 
tions. by Mr. S. Lewis, Canon Eaine, and Mr. 
0. W. King. Appended to these are five articles 
on Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Propertius, Servius, 
in 1860, by Messrs. Leaf, B. D. Hicks, H. 
Jackson, J. P. Postgate, and Prof. H. Nettle- 
ship, of Oxford, respectively. Theee give a 
rieumi of what has been written in England 
and abroad on these authors in that year. 
Mr. Nettleship’s is of these perhaps the moBt 
learned, thougn somewhat heavy in style; Mr. 
Postgate’s, as might be expected from the 
subject, is the lightest and most readable. His 
estimate of Palmer and Biihrens is judicial and, 
on the whole, as fair as may be expected from 
a rival editor. Mr. Leafs review of Homerio 
criticism in 1880 is modest, and just long 
enough to make one wish for a little more; 
Mr. H. Jackson’s of Aristotle is disappointingly 
short. The volume is interesting to non-Cam¬ 
bridge, espeoially to Oxford, men, as showing 
who are the foremost scholars in the rising 
generation. The exalted positions which the 
classical tripos ideally oonfers do not always 
correspond to the subsequent eminence of their 
possessors; and there are many who will not 
take their opinion from a careful study of the 
class-lists, hut prefer to judge men by what 
they write. Speaking from this point of view, 
and in total ignorance of actual position in any 
class-list, the preeent writer would venture to 
oall attention to the exoellent notes supplied by 
Mr. Ridgeway on Aristophanes, Sophocles, and 
Homer (pp. 210, 244), and on Xilpioi lun-hp, in 
Hes. Op. 415, by Mr. J. B. Pearson. Those 
who treasure up every opinion of the greatest 
Greek soholar Cambridge has produced since 
Dobree will read with pleasure some pap era, 
unfortunately too little in compass, by the late 
Richard Shilleto. Such as are interested in the 
games of the ancients will find their curiosity 
repaid by Mr. H. Jaokson’s article on Sfu£ and 
Mr. Maddock’s on a marble tablet on which are 
engraved the divisions of a backgamm on hoard 
The former of these, as given in full in the 
Journal of Philology , is, if we mistake not, one of 
the most important contributions to a very 
obscure subject that has been made by a 
modern writer. Mr. Paley appears in his usual 
character in these Transactions, many-sided, 
ingenious, and not wholly convincing. His 
note on the Abu-Simbel inscription (p. 298) is 
worth consideration ; and he has the merit of 
contributing a collation of a new MS. of 
Demosthenes’ de falsa Legations. It is perhaps 
a little disappointing to find that two writers so 
well known and so interesting as Mr. Munro 
and Prof. Jehb are only scantily represented in 


the present volume. Dr. Hayman’s lengthy 
artioles on the oonnexion between the legends 
of Greek tragedy and heroic myth (pp. 213- 
38) and on Prof. Paley’s post-epic or imitative 
words in Homer, though not without value, are 
heavy, and take up a disproportionate amount 
of space. But, speaking generally, the Trans¬ 
actions are lively enough, and prove the ex¬ 
pansiveness of tne examination system in foroe 
at Cambridge as contrasted with the deplorable 
tightness of that which exists in the sister 
university. It is well known that leotures to 
classmen on some subjects at Oxford are 
nearly an impossibility— e.g., Lucretius Euri¬ 
pides Pindar—and that, if they are given, 
it is under protest from the paymaster, who 
complains that such subjects are above the 
heads of most of the men lectured. The wide 
range of the classical tripos makes this 
impossible ; and the present volume shows 
that the system inaugurated by Thirl- 
wall and his contemporaries cannot he 
accused of narrowness either in selection of 
subjects or mode of treatment. But what 
lecturer at Oxford has not felt the oramping 
effects of crambe repetita ? R. Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. PATRICK GEDDES ON THE NATURE AND 

FUNCTIONS OF THE TEILOW CELLS OF 

RADIOLA RIANS AND OOELENTERATES. 

London : Feb. 6, 1882. 

In a communication to the Academe of last 
week “ Justitia” chargee me with, among other 
things, ascribing to Mr. Geddes’ essay on the 
above subject “a novelty” which “would seem 
to have no foundation.” 

The first count is that I attribute to Mr. 
Geddes the discovery of chlorophyll in Convoluta, 
Hydra, or Spongilla, which Mr. Geddes, as 
“ Justitia” says, “ has certainly never attributed 
to himself.” I am equally innocent with Mr. 
Geddes. My words were that “ he proved that 
such animals as Convoluta, Hydra, and Spongilla 
vegetated by their own intrinsic chlorophyll ; ” and 
this “ Justitia ” oonfirms by describing his ex¬ 
periment on Convoluta itself. 

“Mr. Geddes collected the oxygen given off in 
sunlight by a green-oolonred Planarian, whioh led 
him to infer that the green colour was chlorophyll, 
and that the oxygen waa given off through its 
agenoy, at in plante.” 

I did not refer to the discovery of chlorophyll 
in the bodies of these animals, hut to the 
discovery of its function—that is, the fact 
that they vegetate by it. The mere presence 
of chlorophyll in an animal may be acoounted 
for in another very different way : it may have 
been taken in as food; and there was no oall 
on me to name the discoverers of ite presence— 
whom “ Justitia” ia so anxious to bring for¬ 
ward—since abstracts of papers in the Academe 
are not acoompanied by a bibliography of the 
whole suhjeot. In claiming for Mr. Sorby the 
statement that “ chlorophyll-bearing animals 
must have a plant-like nutritive process,” 
“Justitia” claims for him only the gift of 
prophecy. It was left to Mr. Geddes to prove it. 

As to the second and main oount of my 
ascribing to Mr. Geddes the discovery of the 
unicellular algae, I stated olearly that 
“Cienkowakt and others had contended that the 
yellow oells in question were algae, for this reason, 
among others, that they continued to live and 
multiply long after the death of the animaL” 

This sufficiently shows that others had worked 
with some success at this subject. To travel 
farther into the field of bibliography is, as I 
have said, beyond the Bcope of an abstract. 
Of the authorities quoted, K. Brandt has done 
the most; hut his researches published in 
November last can hardly gain priority, since 
Mr. Geddes made his investigations in October, 
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As for Mereschkowsky, whose authority 
“ Justitia ” cites, he quotes from Mr. Geddes! 
and Semper is in exactly the same position as 
Mr. Sorby. He justly remarks, in regard to his 
own speculations on this subject: “No decisive 
answer can be arrived at by thiB method, and 
only experiment can find one.” Mr. Geddes 
has made the experiment. 

Thirdly, “Justitia,” in trying to make out 
that I claim for Mr. Geddes the discovery 
of symbiosis or consortism, points out (as if 
I had omitted reference to it) that this phe¬ 
nomenon “ has been widely recognised since 
the demonstration of the nature of liohens by 
Sohwendener.” Now it will be apparent to 
any impartial mind that the main object of my 
abstracting Mr. Geddes’ paper was to point out, 
as I do, the analogy of the present case to that 
of the lichens. 

“ Justitia ” finishes by saying, 

"It remains yet to be determined how far these 
minute ohloropbyllaoeous oorputoles present in the 
tissues of some of the lower animals are really 
symbiotio organisms like the gonidia of lichens— 
how far their presence is due to their having been 
incepted as food (intracellular digestion), and how 
far they are products of the tissues themselves in 
which they occur.” 

In regard to this, I can only recommend a 
perusal of Mr. Geddes’ paper with greater care 
than my anonymous assailant has taken in 
bringing these oharges against me. 

In conclusion, 1 cannot pass by the short 
homily on scientific morality which "Justitia” 
preaches to me, with doubtless the praiseworthy 
desire that I should mend my practices. I have 
shown that it was not needed. 

George Murray. 


“ MIMKTI8M ” OR “ MIMICRY.” 

London : Feb. 6, 1882. 

Will you allow me to point out that, in his 
review of Dr. Cooke’s Freaks and Marsels of Plant 
Life, Mr. Grant Allen appears entirely to have 
overlooked the difficulty in the way of Messrs. 
Bates and Wallace's explanation of the phe¬ 
nomena of so-called “ mimiory ”—viz., the 
absence of any utility to the “mimicking” 
species in the early stages of the change ? Some 
utility in every step is essential to the hy¬ 
pothesis of natural selection; and to this objec¬ 
tion no satisfactory reply has yet been given. In 
view of this difficulty, it is surely not altogether 
beside the question to point out that instances 
occur in the vegetable kingdom of equally close 
resemblances, the only apparent explanation of 
which, as Mr. Allen himself says, is that of 
“like conditions producing like results;” and 
to suggest that this may also possibly be to some 
extent the oause of so-called “ mimetic ” resem¬ 
blances. That Mr. Allen does not carefully 
distinguish between two very different things 
would appear from his phrase “ the doctrine of 
evolution and natural selection ; ” these are, in 
fact, two totally distinct hypotheses, many who 
entirely accept the first being unable to admit 
the adequaoy of the second to produce the 
multiformity of animal and vegetable life. 
Mr. Grant Allen is severe on Dr. Cooke for his 
use of the term “mimicry.” Can the censor 
himself justify his own and Mr. Bates’s use of 
it, if we are to recur to the strict meaning of 
words ? In that case, surely “ mimicry ” 
implies a conscious imitation—an idea which 
Mr. Allen at all events would entirely disavow 
m the case of the South American butterflies. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

A paper has been discovered in the archives 
of Venezuela, dated 1780, which gives an his¬ 
torical summary of early projects for piercing 
the Isthmus of Panama. The first goes back 
to the reign of Philip II. of Spain, who, at the 
instigation of the Viceroy of the Indies, sent 
certain Flemish engineers to investigate on the 
spot the feasibility of the undertaking. Their 
report was altogether adverse; and thereupon 
Philip II. threatened the penalty of death against 
whoever should again bring up the project. 

Mr. A. Bason and Mr. George Andrew 
are about to proceed to Vilnnan-fu for the 
China Inland Mission, after spending some 
time in learning Chinese at Kweiyang-fu. An 
Englishwoman, the first of her sex to venture 
the journey, has lately started from Shanghai 
for Juning-fu, in the Honan province, in the 
person of Mrs. Hunter, the wife of another 
member of the same society. 

During his lengthened residence in Western 
China, Mr. E. Colborne Baber, we believe, was 
so fortunate as to avoid any collision with the 
natives, and would seem to have moved about 
the distant province of Szechuen pretty much 
as he liked. His successor, however, has not 
been equally fortunate, perhaps from lack of 
Mr. Baber’s well-known bonhomie ; at any rate, 
he has been attacked by a Chinese crowd, and 
the house in whioh his servant took refuge was 
destroyed. 

A letter has been received from the French 
explorer Dr. Crevaux, dated December 21, in 
which he states that a steamer has been placed 
at his disposal by the Emperor of Brazil. 
In this he intends to proceed up the fiiver 
Filcomayo, with a view to investigate the prac¬ 
ticability of a trade route between the interior 
of Bolivia and the Argentine Confederation. 

M. Mizon, whose departure to join M. de 
Brazza on the Alima we have before alluded to, 
has sent to the French Committee of the Inter¬ 
national African Association a brief report on 
the Upper Ogowd country, dealing with its 
products and the trade which might be done 
there. Among other things he mentions 
oaoutchouc and palm-oil; he also says that. 
wild pines abound in the forests, and that the 
natives employ the fibre they get from them for 
various purposes, including nets for catching 
game and fish. 

M. F. Gaffarel discusses in the Revue de 
Qiographie the question whether America was 
known to the Greeks and Homans. This he 
answers in the negative; but, on the other 
hand, he gives credence to the story that a 
oanoe, with American Indians in it, was washed 
ashore on the coast of Germany shortly after 
the conquest of Gaul by the Homans. 

In the February number of the Monthly 
Record of Geography we find Mr. Joseph Thom¬ 
son’s interesting notes on the basin of the Biver 
Rovuma, which he explored last year in the 
vain hope of finding ooal for the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Mr. Chauncy Maples also contributes 
a paper on a neighbouring and previously 
unknown part of East Africa. In the Geo¬ 
graphical Notes some interesting archaeological 
information has been got together respecting 
the Caroline Islands from Capt. Maxwell’s 
official report on a recent cruise among the 
West Pacific groups, and a sketch is given of 
the Bev. S. fi. Edgerley’s exploring journey up 
the Old Calabar or Cross Eiver. On the same 
side of the African continent, but south of the 
Portuguese possessions, Pere Duparquet has 
for some time been studying the region between 
the Cunene and the Orange Bivers from both 
a missionary and a geographical standpoint; 
and we have here a digest given us of the in¬ 


tribes, &c. The last note is a risumi of a con¬ 
tribution to a German serial on the Great Wall 
of China by Dr. von Mollendorf, who seems to 
have expended a good deal of time and pains in 
arriving at a conclusion whioh was well known 
to Europeans in North China more than twenty 
years ago. The remainder of this month’s 
number is chiefly occupied with reports of 
proceedings of foreign societies. A map on an 
unusually large scale is given of the Rovuma 
River and the country to the south, illustrating 
the journeys of Messrs. Thomson and Maples. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Electrical Resistance of a Vacuum. —The opinion 
has long prevailed that vacuous space is a non¬ 
conductor of electricity. If the electrodes of a 
vacuum tube, which can be gradually exhausted, 
be oonneoted with a Ruhmkorff coil or other 
source of electrioity of high tension, it is 
observed that the discharge passes more and 
more readily as the rarefaction is increased. 
At a certain state of the rarefied air, however, a 
limit seems to be reaohed; and,if the exhaustion is 
continued beyond this point, the resistance in the 
tube increases, and finally becomes apparently 
so great that the discharge oeases to pass. The 
air pressure at whioh this last phenomenon 
occurs is different in different tubes, as it 
depends upon the width of the tube, the distance 
apart of the eleotrodee, their nature, and their 
size. The above result has been confirmed by 
numerous observers; and the oonolusion has 
been drawn that air (and other gases) when 
reduced beyond a certain state of tenuity is 
incompetent to transmit electrioity. Prof. 
Edlund [Philosophical Magazine, January 1882) 
combats this view, and shows that there is 
another way of explaining the apparent absence 
of conductivity in a highly exhausted vacuum 
tube. He cites and discusses numerous experi¬ 
ments by Gassiot, Pluoker, Hittorf, Gaugain, 
Wiedemann, and others, and gives very strong 
reasons for the view that the high resistance of 
the tube is due to an obstruction to the dis¬ 
charge which is set up at the surface of the 
negative electrode. This obstruction acts like 
a large resistance, though it is more probably 
of the nature of a counter- elec tro motive force. 
The aotual resistance of the tube may there¬ 
fore be regarded as composed of two parts, of 
which one depends on the length of the tube, 
and the other only on the nature and size of the 
negative electrode. The latter part is of in¬ 
significant amount until the pressure is reduoed 
to the fraction of a millimetre, when it rises 
rapidly in value, and, as the rarefaction is 
continued, becomes so great as to stop the 
passage of eleotricity altogether, no matter how 
high the acting eleotromotive force may be. 
Prof. Edlund arrives at the conclusion that 
vacuous space, so far from being a non¬ 
conductor, is a good conductor of electrioity. 
If this be so, and if the space which separates 
us from the sun readily allow electrical action 
to be transmitted through it, we shall be better 
able to understand the direct electrioal action 
whioh the sun appears to exercise on our globe, 
and the variations of this action during the 
prevalence of sun-spots. We shall be able also 
to admit. the measurements of those who have 
observed the aurora borealis (which un¬ 
doubtedly consists of eleotrical discharges) at a 
height above the surfaoe of the earth at which 
the tenuity of the air must be far greater than 
anything we can produce in our laboratories. 

The Inter-crossing of Erratics. —It is curious 
to note the way in which the erratics in the 
glacial drift have in many cases orossed each 
other’s tracks. On the assumption that they 
have been transported by floating ice, suoh a 
distribution presents no difficulty; while, on 
the hypothesis that the transport has been 
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effected by land-ice, the inter-crossing appears 
at first sight well-nigh inexplicable. The up¬ 
holders of the iceberg theory have accordingly 
appealed to this anomalous behaviour of the 
erratics as strong evidence in their favour. As 
an answer to tbeir objections, Dr. James Geikie, 
the great advocate of the land-ice theory, has 
written an interesting paper, which he has just 
reprinted from the Scottish Naturalist. So far 
from being antagonistic to his views, he holds 
that the distribution of erratics lends additional 
strength to his position. He regards the oom- 
mingling of northern and southern boulders as 
due to the meeting of opposite ice-flows —mers 
de glace from different quarters. The ice of 
the two currents would, on ooalesoence, become 
deflected by mutual pressure, and, the junction 
between the two ice-sheets not remaining con¬ 
stant, would oscillate backwards and forwards. 
The paper is, in the main, an answer to the 
views of Mr. D. Mackintosh, a geologist who 
has done much good work in tracing the dis¬ 
tribution of erratics, and who favours the ice¬ 
berg theory. 

Dr. D. J. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Professor of Anatomy at the 
Boyal College of Surgeons of Ireland. 

Wb understand that Mr. F. M. Balfour, of 
Cambridge, has refused the Chair of Natural 
History in Edinburgh University, vacant by the 
resignation of Sir C. Wyville Thomson. The 
candidates now most talked about are Prof. E. 
Bay Lankester, and Prof. Young, of Glasgow. 

Experiments are being made to establish 
permanent communication between the two 
islands of Mauritius and B4union by means of 
heliographs stationed high up on the mountains 
in each. The intervening distance is about 
100 miles. Besides commercial and other 
advantages, it is hoped that the approach of 
storms might be anticipated by this means. 

“The Earth’s Treeless Begions” is the 
title of an interesting artiole by Prof. J. D. 
Witney, of Cambridge, Mass., whioh will appear 
in the Maroh part of Science for All. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published as a 
pamphlet the lecture delivered at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, by Prof. Robert 8. 
Ball, Boyal Astronomer of Ireland, which 
attracted so much attention when printed in 
Nature under the title of “A Glimpse through 
the Corridors of Time.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. TRfjBNER have ready a Dictionary of 
the Asante and Fante language, called Tshi 
(Chee Twi), by the Bev. J. G. Christaller, of 
the Basel German Evangelical Mission. The 
book has also a grammatical Introduction, with 
Appendices on the geography of the Gold Coast 
and other subjects. 

M. Louis Havet, mattre de conferences de 
philologie latine i\ la Facultd des Lettres de 
Paris, will snoceed the late Charles Graux as 
editor of the Bevue critique in the department of 
classics. 

The Archivio glottologico, edited by Prof. 
Arcoli, will shortly publish a monograph by 
Signor Flechia upon “ Place-names in Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal.” 

In announcing the appearance of a new series 
of “ Romanische Forscimngen,” to be issued by 
Deichert, of Erlangen, under the editorship of 
Herr Vollmoller, the Bevue critique comments 
upon the tendency in Germany towards the ex¬ 
cessive multiplication of learned serials. In this 
particular department there are already the 
Atitschrift fiir romanische Philologie and the 
Bomanische Studien. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Harlkian Society.— [Friday, Jan. 27.) 
George W. Marshall, Esq., in tbe Chair—This 
being tbe annual meeting, the Report and balance- 
sheet were read by tbe Hon. Secretary. The 
number of members on the roll—namely, fonr 
hundred—had been maintained. “The Visitation 
of Yorkshire in 1564 ” had been pnbliahed as the 
volume for 1881 ; and the Register section had 
published "The Registers of St. Thomas Apostle, 
London.” for the same year. After paying all 
demands, the society has a balanoe of £604 with 
the bankers, in addition to an investment of £632 
Consols. The publications in the press are the 
second volume of “ The Visitation of London in 
1633," under the editorship of Dr. Howard and 
Col Chester; and “ The Visitation of Cheshire in 
1580,” by J. Paul Rylands. Esq. ; also “The 
Registers of St. Michael, Cornhill.” The Earl of 
Arran was elected to till the vacancy on the list of 
vice-presidents. Sir John Maclean and D. O. 
Cery-Klwes, Esq., who retired by rotation from the 
oounoil, were re-eleoted; and J. Paul Ryiands, 
Esq., was eleoted on the oounoil in place of the 
late Mr. F. Barber. It was announced that any 
back volumes that were in print oonld be obtained 
by members only at the subscription prioe of one 
guinea. 

Koval Societt of Literature.—( Wednesday, 
Feb. 1.) 

8ir Patrick De Colquhoun in tbe Chair.—Sir 
Collingwood Dickson read a paper on “ Dr. Faustns 
and the Legends oonneoted with him,” contributed 
by Sir P. De Colquhoun. It was contended that 
Dr. Fauatus was unquestionably an historical 
personage, as his death is mentioned by Gesner, 
who compares him to Paracelsus, and as he is 
referred to in Luther’s “Table-Talk.” The oldest 
account of Faustns, in which it is stated that he 
was bom at Rods, near Weimar, goes baok to the 
year 1587. 

Society of Antiquarik s.—[Thursday, Feb. 2.) 
Edwin FkKshfizld, Kbq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Middleton exhibited some bronze bracelets, 
two silver tioger-riogs, and a few other objects 
found in the Roman villa at Fifehead Neville, 
Dorset. Both the rings bear Christian devices— 
one, the labarum, and the other, the labarum with 
a dove and olive branch. The coins found were 
principally of the times of Constantine andGratian. 
—Mr. Baigtnt exhibited a drawing of the arms of 
Milton, or Middleton, Abbey, Dorset, from a 
window in Ibberton ohuroh, Dorset, whioh differ 
from the engraving in Tanner's NotUia Mo east tea, 
the baskets having a handle aoross the top, and the 
loaves projecting considerably above the baskets. 
The tinotnres also are different, the field being 
azure, the baskets argent, and the loaves or. The 
letters J. T ocour round the' shield, and are 
perhaps the initials of John Towning, reotor about 
1470, in whose time the ohuroh was rebuilt. 

Arcrarolooical Institute.—( Thursday , Feb. 2.) 
J. Hilton, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. J. H. Middle- 
ton read some notes on Ashburnham House and the 
site it occupies. The paper described tbe various 
remains of the Abbey buildings of Westminster 
which form pa-t of Ashburnham Honse—remains 
of all dates, from the eleventh to the eighteeenth 
century ; and tbe many ohanges of ownership 
whioh the house and its site had undergone were 
enumerated. It appears that the present honse 
was built by Sir John Ashburnham, about 1630, 
and that there is distinot evidence to show that 
Inigo Jones was tbe architect.—Mr. F. C. J. 
Spurrell described the great collection of shallow 
pits on the north coses of Norfolk, and added 
accounts of similar large gronps, suoh as tbe pen- 
pits and others, in vanons parts of this country and 
abroad. He pointed ont that these great collec¬ 
tions of pits, in contradistinction to minor 
collections, were all, as far as he knew at present, 
oonneoted with the earliest traces of tbe use 
and manufacture of iron. Taken as a whole, 
he did not donbt that they were dwellings and 
true hnt circles, and that they could be dis¬ 
tinguished from iron or stone mines. The sim¬ 
plicity of their construction, and the comparatively 


slight traces of permanent oconpation in some 
instances, denoted their temporary use, and showed 
that they were the shelters and dwellings of tribes 
collected together for limited periods (probably in 
snmmer), and that the panoity of relics of utensils, 
Ac., denoted poverty. It was possible that some of 
them might represent the huddling together of a 
population driven to extremity by an invading host, 
suoh as the Romans. In comparison wita the largest 
groups of the true 8tone age, they suggest a great 
increase in the population in geoeral—Mr. Spurrell 
exhibited a large collection of Palaeolithic flint 
implements from new situations, recently found in 
the gravels of the Thames, and the Darenth and 
Medway in Kent.—Mr. Middleton laid before the 
meeting a large plan of Westminster Abbey, show¬ 
ing the site of Ashburnham House.—The Rev. H. 
Kempson exhibited a parcel-gilt silver pomander, 
late sixteenth century, of the utmost beauty, open¬ 
ing ont into eight segments, each forming a box 
inscribed for different soents. Whan dosed, this 
object presents a aurfaoe delicately ornamented 
with naked figures and foliage ohased in silver.— 
Mr. H. 8. Harlend sent a roughly ohipped flint 
"skinning” knife from Yorkshire.—Mr. G. M. 
Atkinson exhibited an early eighteenth-oentury re¬ 
peater watch in pieroed and engraved silver oase.— 
From Mr. A. K. Griffiths came a first instalment of 
portions of British urns and bones lately found at 
Hampton Wick.—Mr. 8pn<rell exhibited a smalt 
pewter cup, in shape like a posset-pot, oontained 
in an embossed and gilt leather oase. 

Philological Society. — [Friday, Feb. S.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
papers read were: (1) “ Observations on dhe 
Partial Oorectiuna of English Spellings aporoovdby 
the Filolojical 8oolety,” by Mr. H. Vogtn, of 
Amsterdam. Mr. Vogin proposed to keep a 
difference of spelling where there was a difference 
of meaning. He would also spell “ would,’’ undid ; 
“could,” and j “onion,” unyun ; “stomach,” 
stummac ; “ of,” ov. —Mr. Henry Sweet then pro¬ 
posed that the society should modify its corrections 
to meet the views of the Amerioan Philological 
Society, and give up the ohange of is to ee, aud of 
oo for o. He was asked to commnoicste with Prof. 
Maroh on the snbjeot.—(2) Mr. 8weet’s “ Notea 
on Points in Englisn Grammar.” The definition of 
a pronoun : it wsa a general nenn .one of general 
application. “Special and general adjectives” : 
“ green, big,” Ao., being epeoial; and “ this, that, 
some, all, few,” Ao., being geoeral, or of general ap¬ 
plication. The provinoe of grammar : it deals with 
the general facts and laws of language, while a 
dictionary deals with tha special faoti. 

Topographical Society of London.— [Friday, 

Feb. 3.) 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, President, in the 
Chair.—The Report of the committee was read. 
The preparation of the View of London, by van 
den Wyngaerde, the first pert of whioh has already 
been issued, has required great oare, and neces¬ 
sarily ooonpied much time; bnt the remaining 
portion is now in a very forward state, end will be 
ready for publication in a few months. It is pro¬ 
posed that, when several maps of a particular period 
bave been produoed, a volume descriptive of all of 
them shall be iiaued. By this means the repetition, 
whioh would be unavoidable in several descriptions, 
will bs saved, and the farther advantage of com¬ 
parison of details will be obtained. Another branoh 
of tbe sooiety’e work whioh is of paramoant im¬ 
portance is that of registering the various ohanges 
that are oontinnally taking plaoe in Loodon. For 
this Mr. Emslie has prepared a view of the excava¬ 
tions at Leadenhatl, showing the relics of the old 
buildings; and Mr. Mitliken has made several 
drawings on wood of houses that have been pulled 
down within tbe last year or ao. These will be 
engraved, and form an Appendix to the Report. 
Another Appendix will oonaist of a notion of the 
articles in newspaper* and magazines on London 
published daring the year 1881. By the publica¬ 
tion of an annnal volnme with these features, and 
others whioh may subsequently be edded, the com¬ 
mittee hope that a series of the greatest value in 
elucidation of the history of London may gradnally 
be formed. Extracts from the Calendars of 8tats 
Papers are being proceeded with, and will probably 
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be printed soon after the oompletion of Wyngaerde’a 
View. In addition to these extracts, Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley has proposed to oomplle a handbook of 
London topography which should oontain a rapid 
sketch of what has bsen done in the subject, and 
what is still left fora London Topographical Boeiety 
to do. An account of the work done by other 
societies, snch as the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological and the New Bbakapere, in advance¬ 
ment of the object all have at heart, will be added 
in an Appendix. 

8HOBTHAWB SOCIETY. — {Monday, Feb. 6.) 
Cornelius W alford, Esq, Preiident, in the 
Chair.—The sooiety have arranged to acquire the 
quarterly magazine, Shorthand, in which to pub 
liah their proceedings under the editorship of 
two members of the oouncil.—Dr Westby-Oihson 
exhibited a odpy of the Letters of Junius published 
in 1771, containing a great number of brief notes in 
shorthand and cryptography hitherto undecipher¬ 
able, but of which he (Dr. Weatby-Oibson) had 
discovered the key. The book originally belonged 
to Horae Tooke—Mr. J. B. Bundell read a paper 
on the nine vowel-positions of the “ Civil Service 
Shorthand ” method ; and a discussion followed. 


FINE ART. 

THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

( Second Notice ,) 

It seems hard that, after a hundred rears of 
oblivion, the two fine works of Hugh fiobiuson 
which have been sent to the “ Old Masters’” 
exhibitions by Mr. Teesdale (one last year and 
one this) _ should not have been hung on the 
line. It is true that they are large and simple 
in design, and do not require close inspection 
to reveal their merit; but it would have been 
interesting to examine more nearly the hand¬ 
ling of an artist so little known who, as a 
youth, painted these remarkable works when 
Reynolds and Gainsborough were at the zenith 
of tbeir fame—works which, if they recal 
somewhat of the feeling of the latter artist, 
are original in style and execution. “ The 
Piping Boy ” is a charming composition, sober 
but sweet in its colour, excellent in draw¬ 
ing, perfectly simple and natural, without a 
touch of the false rusticity which Gainsborough 
affected, or the forced expression which air 
Joshua 80 often gave to similar subjects. 
When we know that it was painted before 
the artist Was twenty-four, and that All the 
pictures he painted after he arrived at that age 
were lost in the sea about the time of the arliars 
death, it is plain that opportunities of examining 
his work cannot frequently ocour. For this 
reason alone it is to be regretted that this picture 
should have been hung above the large, un¬ 
interesting, badly preserved Turner which oc¬ 
cupies so large a space below it, and might 
have been hung nearer the ceiling with great 
advantage to itself. Nor are the works of 
Franz Hals so common as to make us satisfied 
with the position assigned to two of them in the 
second room. Both of them seem to be fine 
works; and his portrait of himself (88), belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Mainwaring, is of particular interest, 
and brimming with life and humour. A third 
Hals, Mr. Walter’s “ Portrait of a Man ” (123), 
is not so characteristic, and is, moreover, much 
damaged, especially in one eye. It must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted that 11 the line ” in this room 
is well occupied. 

The present exhibition affords a good oppor¬ 
tunity for comparing the works of the English 
Teniers (Wilkie) with his Dutch original. 
Here are three scenes of card-players—one by 
the former (34) and two by the latter (83 and 
93). Teniers has the advantage in pearly bright¬ 
ness of colour and expressiveness of touch, 
producing a greater result with less work, and 
achieving a general luminousness of effect which 
his English successor never quite reaches; but 


Wilkie surpasses him in humour and variety of 
character, m truth of gradation both of oolonr 
and light and shade, giving (that is to say, in this 
picture of the oard-players) a more perfect pic¬ 
ture of a more interesting sceue. Nor do I think 
that there is any figure in any of Teniers’ pic¬ 
tures here that oan compare in the perfection of 
its expressive drawing with that red-jacketed 
rustic who, with his back to you, is scratching 
hiB head in the vain hope of stimulating his 
brain. But this picture of Mr. Walter’s is the 
highest level of Wilkie, and he reached it in a 
few piotures only, whereas Teniers Varies little, 
and his level as a painter is therefore on the 
average muoh higher than Wilkie’s. The Earl 
of Kilmorey’s “Oard-players” (93) and Mr. 
Samuel Bandars’ “ Le Chapeau rouge” (85), the 
pictures to which I allude, are only two out of 
several tery fine specimens of the Dutch master 
now to be seen at Burlington House. The Earl 
of Strafford sends “ Le Bonnet rouge” (89) 
and Mr. Alfred Buckley a “ Temptation of St. 
Anthony ” (84), in which the demons, by their 
batrachian character, are fanciee singularly 
suggestive of the land of dykes and ponds in 
wbioh they were bred. Of outdoor soenee by 
this artist, the Queen sends a “ Kermesse ” (88) 
of singular vigour; but of all the Teniers here 
none has more beauty than Ool. Legh’s “ Skittle- 
players” (59)—beauty, such as Teniers knew, 
of dear Dutoh air and silvery transparent sky 
—beauty also of composition (artfully accidental) 
of slanting post and tilted gable, of lines ot 
straight dyke and curves of doud and tree, of plea¬ 
santly disposed clusters of boors—composition, 
in fact, of one beauty out of many uglinesses. 

Not the least interesting subject for study 
in this delightful room is the mauner in which 
Scripture scenes were treated by Dutch artists in 
the seventeenth century. If any exouse were 
needed for their unlearned and untravelled 
fashion, it might be found in the fact that, to 
this day, ignorant peasants cannot realise scenes 
in which the characters have any other set¬ 
ting than their own, or have a foreign type 
of feature and unaocustomed dothes. What 
to us seems most incongruous in the Queen’s 
picture of “Christ and Mary Magdalene at 
the Tomb ” (117)—the broad-brimmed hat, the 
spade, the neatly trimmed box-edging—would 
seem natural enough to those who never dreamt 
of places where such things were not. That 
Bembrandt should, in this fine picture, have 
given us so majestic an effect of light, and 
such nobility to the angels—that he should, in 
spite of the commonplaoes I have mentioned, 
have invested the scene with so much super¬ 
natural grandeur and mystery—argues the pos¬ 
session of a very strong imagination. The con¬ 
trast between the rich warm light of the sun 
which floods the garden and the glory whioh 
emanates from the angels is singularly impress¬ 
ive; nor does the picture want muoh of that 
dignity of design which is so visible in his 
etohing of “The Saining of Lazarus," his 
“ Woman taken in Adultery ” (in the National 
Gallery), aud his “ Simeon ” at the Hague. 
Notwithstanding these fine qualities, it cannot 
be compared in its beauty as a picture to 
the well-known work belonging to Mr. 
Boughton Knight (101), whioh has nothing 
supernatural about it except the genius of the 
artist. It needs the Catalogue to tell us that 
this interior of a large rdom, with a child asleep 
in a cradle and the two seated women, is a 
“Holy Family;” but for arrangement of chiar¬ 
oscuro, for transparency of dim light permeating 
through the whole large chamber, for subtle 
painting of the shadows on the wall, and the 
shades among the rafters, nothing finer has 
ever been done. That such a rich golden effect 
penetrating to obscure corners, and strongly 
illuminating woman and child, could be pro¬ 
duced in reality by one poor candle is a ques¬ 
tion it would be ungrateful to discuss. It this 


pioture does not impress one with any special 
“ holiness,” it is at least not wanting in rever¬ 
ence—a quality which seems to me absolutely 
lacking in Jan Steen’s " Marriage Feast at 
Cana ” (54). What Rembrandt is to Raphael, J an 
Steen is to Paul Veronese, and this picture of 
Mr. Walter’s, if it has none of the dignity 
of the great Venetian, has much of his skill 
in composition. It is indeed admirably 
arranged and marvellously painted, and 
in the forward groups, especially, as fresh 
and sparkling as if painted yesterday. 
Full of invention, rich in human nature, 
unsurpassable in the easy rendering of every 
variety of substance and colour, a storehouse 
of human observation and artistic skill, it is an 
endless mine of harmless pleasure to all who oan 
view it divested of any Scriptural significance. 
Reverence was not in the nature of Jan Steen, 
or, at least, it is not apparent in his art—except 
for burgomasters, perhaps. If not reverence, 
there is at least a Sense of the dignity of both a 
burgomaster aud his daughter in Lord Penrhyn’s 
splendid example of this master (238). If we 
oompare either of these figures with that of Obrist 
in the “Marriage Feast,” we see at once how 
difficult it was for the artist to imagine a dignity 
greater than that which he had seen. Snob may 
Rave also been the case with Adrian van Ostade, 
but at least he had reverence for the unseen, 
and oould paint it. Although the soeue is a 
Dutch cottage, and the actors in the likeness of 
Dutoh peasants, there is a spell as of true 
worship, a sanctity, homely but unmistakeable, 
hushing the group surrounding the cradle of his 
“ Nativity ” (91). Mr. Walter may weU be envied 
the possession of this precious picture. It is 
the real scene from the New Testament trans¬ 
lated into Dutoh. Of this, the most refined and 
tender in feeling of all the Dutoh painters in 
small, there are several other choice examples 
here. Mr. Alfred Buckley’s “ Schoolmaster aud 
Scholars” (120) is, perhaps, the finest of these, 
as it is the most interesting ; but Mr. Walter’s 
“ Man looking out of Window ” (116) aud the 
Queen’s “ Boor and his Wife ’’ (114) are so ex¬ 
cellent that comparison is difficult. 

Among the other Dutoh pictures not pre¬ 
viously alluded to in these pages, but very 
worthy of attention, are the Ouyps, Sir George 
Phillips’ “Landscape” by Paul Potter (69), 
Mr. Walter’s two perfect examples ot Maas (98 
and 103), aud Rembrandt’s magnificent sketch 
of his “ Cook,” which belongs to Mr. Bough- 
ton Knight (234). No reference to Sir David 
Wilkie's work as seen in this exhibition should 
close without notice of his unfinished picture 
of “ School,” lent by Mr. John Graham (255). 
What there is of it Was painted in the year of 
his death, and oould scarcely be finer. Masterly 
it is, and luminous enough to make Turner, if 
he had seen it, add yet more black to the 
funereal sail that droops above his “Burial of 
Wilkie.” Cosmo Mokkhottsk. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN OHUROH 
AT PHILAE. 

Amman i Jaa. 4,1851. 

Ik February last year an American, who modestly 
conoealed his name in his written appeal to the 
public to preserve the result of his labours, 
partly excavated a very interesting early Chris¬ 
tian ohurch of basilioan plan upon the Isle of 
Philae, and left a sum of money for the com¬ 
pletion of the work, whioh has been well and 
effectively done. 

The ohurch is situate a little to the north of 
the Great Temple of Philae, and the apse seems 
to point somewhat to the east of north. It is a 
building of considerable size, and is mainly 
constructed of ancient hewn stones, many of 
whioh bear Egyptian sculptures in relief, hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, and royal cartouches. At 
the north-eastern angle, outside these, is a boldly 
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sculptured cross within a border. The walls of 
the apse and lateral chapels seem to have been 
entirely built of hewn stone; but, while the rest 
of the walls of the church were of the same 
massive construction, to the height of seven 
feet from the pavement, the fabrio above that 
elevation was made of crude brick. The church 
was divided into four portions:—(1) the nave 
proper, with a narrow space extending at the 
same level as far as the steps leading up to the 
side chapels; (2) an area of considerable size 
raised one step above the nave, and probably 
originally separated from it by a screen with 

f ;ranite pillars, of which the bases still remain ; 
3) the altar platform, which projected forwards 
at the height of one steep step in front of the 
apse; and (4) the apse itself, with a lateral 
ohapel at the same level upon either side. 
There are two doorways in the east and west 
walls, close to the south end of the nave, and 
four windows iu the east and west walls 
respectively and one larger one in the 
south front. A small platform of stone in the 
floor of the nave near the eastern door may 
mark the site of the font; but there is another 
under the western side of the south window 
whereof the purpose is not obvious. A stone in 
the floor has one pair, and another two pairs, of 
incised footmarks, with Coptic inscriptions. In 
the west aisle, if such it may be called, is a 
truncated granite pillar, apparently in situ. 
The most interesting object, however, is found 
in the raised space immediately in front of the 
altar. Here a large slab of red granite is seen 
lying in the pavement; but excavations to the 
soutu have proved it to be the site of the 
monolithic Naos, chapel, or shrine of the great 
Temple of Fhilae, of whioh the only similar 
monument existing in situ is that in the Temple 
of itdfou. The Fhilae mouolith is externally 
eight feet two inches in height by two feet ten 
inches in width, and internally three feet five 
inches by one foot seven inches. It is sur¬ 
mounted by a frieze of uraei, below which are 
two winged disks, one above the other, and has 
a hieroglyphic inscription running round the 
top and sides. The glare of the midday sun 
was so great that I could not distinguish upon 
it the cartouche of any king. Iu front of this 
monolith lies in the pavement another slab of 
blackish granite, of whioh the dimensions are 
seven feet three inches and a-half by three feet 
one inch. It may be hoped that, if these 
objects are removed, care will be taken to fill 
up the hole to the level of the platform, so as 
not to interfere with the plan of the church, for 
Egyptologists have hitherto showed far too little 
regard for the early Christian antiquities of 
Egypt. The apse and lateral heykels are about 
nine feet in depth. In the north wall of the 
apse was a niche carved in stone; it is sculp¬ 
tured with a sort of scallop design, with an 
elegant interlacing border, at the top of which 
is a cross. At the entrance of the apse stands 
a truncated granite pillar, which may, perhaps, 
have served to support the altar slab, although 
its height—three feet six inohes and a-half— 
may seem exoessive for that purpose. Of the Bide 
chapels, that on the west of the apse is entered by 
a door from the church, that on the east from the 
apse: in the latter is a stone altar. The internal 
dimensions of this basilica are as follows:— 
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Greville J. Chester. 


Mr. Andrew MoCallum partly cleared the 


south end of this basilioa in 1874, and dis¬ 
covered the font (a rude stone basin about 
two feet in diameter), which was then quite 
perfect. Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERT of a w all- painting at 
WESTMINSTER ABBET. 

London : Feb 8, 1882. 

An interesting discovery has just been made 
in part of the monastio buildings of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The large upper hall in the western range, 
once occupied by the cellarer, is now divided 
up into rooms for a canon’s residence. In the 
course of some repairs now going on, the canvas 
lining in one of these rooms was stripped off ; 
underneath, fine oak panelling—Jacobean in 
date—was discovered, and under the panelling 
the wall was found to be covered with a well, 
designed painting of the time of Henry VIII. 
This painting is in blaok and white, done in 
tempera on plaster; the design, whioh is drawn 
with great boldness and freedom of execution, 
is strongly Holbeinesque in character. There 
is an oval shield, charged with France and 
England quarterly, with the lion and dragon 
supporters; at the sides, human figures growing 
out of flowing arabesque scroll-work, which 
covers the wall in large sweeping ourves. The 
design is white, with bUck outlines and shading 
on a black ground. The discovery is an in¬ 
teresting one, as English wall-paintings of this 
date are very rare. The preservation of these 
examples is due to the fact that oak panelling 
was fixed over them before they had time to 
suffer from age or exposure. It seems probable 
that this decoration was exeouted soon after 
the suppression of the Abbey and the seizure 
of the monastio buildings by the Grown; 
hence, possibly, the introduction of the royal 
arms in so conspicuous a way. The part of this 
painting whioh comes on the outside wall 
seems to have perished from damp soaking 
through the plaster. A large part of the probably 
well-preserved painting on the inner wall still 
remains hidden, as it is only in one of the sub¬ 
divisions of the Great Hall that the wall-linings 
have been stripped off. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


“ RESTORATION in italt.” 

London : Fob. 4, 1883. 

I have read with interest the report of the 
meeting of tbe committee of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, in the 
Academy of January 28. To all who mean 
well we wish well, and well-meaning, assuredly, 
are the gentlemen of this society. 

Yet, now and again, in some moment of haste, 
I feel that I could not be sorry to see that dili¬ 
gent body transported to another dime, and to 
see a new base chosen for its operations. 

But that Italy should be chosen (our fair 
“Woman country” by “Earth’s male lands” 
beloved) I had not hoped. Nevertheless, what 
must be must be. If the campaign is opened, I 
can wish it success. Let me only express a 
hope that the society will take pains to get very 
careful information as to what restorations are 
proposed, and as to the propriety of those 
already in progress. 

The poverty of the Italian people is, perhaps, 
the best safeguard we can obtain that they will 
not too hastily destroy old work to make place 
for new. Indeed, there is wanted in Italy 
(more even than a society to force her to allow 
her negleoted buildings to lapse and fall through 
sheer rottenness to the ground) a society fur¬ 
nished with money and taste that may help her 
to preserve some of her treasures from decay 


while yet there is time. Such rottenness and 
danger of lapse had come already to the lovely 
loggia of the Bigallo. The Sooiety for the 
Preservation of Anoient Buildings is possibly 
aware that this building has a “lean-to ” roof 
which abuts upon the side wall of a certain 
orphan asylum. The venerable roof of the 
said asylum has been allowed from time im¬ 
memorial to discharge its drippings upon 
the unprotected Bigallo. The result is easy 
to understand. The Bigallo rotted; its fres¬ 
coes peeled. Fifteen years ago they were 
bright, and are well remembered by many. 
Incredibly quiokly they disappeared. But for 
the timely energy of a citizen, Florence would 
have lost one of her most beautiful buildings. 
As to the manner in whioh the restorers’ work 
may in this instance be done, I can form no 
present idea; but there is good reason, I think, 
to hope that the alarm so loudly expressed will 
prove to have been ill-founded. Pictorial art 
in Italy may have lost its anoient motif, but 
her craftsmen's traditions have at least not yet 
died out. I believe that the restoration of the 
Bigallo will be careful and reverent. From 
the window of the room I occupied in Florence 
the roof of the building could be seen. In 
mending that roof the restorers have plaoed 
new tiles only where it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary, whioh is to say that one-half perhaps 
will be new. The effect of this plan is not 
picturesque; that it is reverential none will 
deny. 

In the case of the Bigallo, and in'a hundred 
cases besides, the fault lies in the faot that they 
were not restored long ago. The builders have 
come too late, and not too soon. 

I have seen it indignantly stated that the 
churches of Santa Felice and Santa Maria in 
Florence are to be restored. It may be remarked 
by the way that the last-named building has 
muoh stunted and unlovely herbage growing 
between the joints of the masonry on its fa fade. 
It is likely that these vegetables did not form 
part of the original design, and it is at least a 
tenable view that their removal would con¬ 
stitute a justifiable reparatory act. But be this 
as it may, and speaking now to the general 
ueation of church restoration, English or 
talian, the Sooiety for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings does not seem to have it con¬ 
stantly in mind that quite a considerable number 
of people are still church-goers in the old sense 
of the word, and are even known (as Swift on 
a like occasion has remarked) “ to take a sort 
of pride in the appellation.” And many ohuroh- 
goers may think, after all, that a ruinous pile is 
less precious a thing than a water-tight place of 
assembly. 

The Italians habitually neglect their build¬ 
ings and the treasures of art whioh they hold. 
For one building or one fresco that the restorers 
have injured, there are dozens that have been 
allowed to fall prematurely into deoay. The 
already considered case of the Bigallo and the 
frescoes of Andrea del Sarto in the cloisters of 
the Recollets may be mentioned only as striking 
instances of neglect well-nigh universal. 

Ernest Radford. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At a general assembly of the Royal Academy, 
held on February 6, Mr. Joseph Edgar Boehm, 
sculptor, was elected an Academician. 

The Assyrian collection of the British 
Museum contains a bronze flat bowl or plate, 
which, being greatly damaged, had hitherto 
been overlooked. On a recent examination, 
this plate has been found to be covered with 
Egyptian heiroglyphs. So far as oan now be 
ascertained, tbe signs do not give any sense, and 
appear to have been only drawn as ornaments. 
It has been conjectured that the Assyrians 
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borrowed the pattern of their bronze plates from 
Egypt, and this specimen seems to confirm the 
conjecture. 

The evacuation of the great temple of Luxor 
will begin to take place almost immediately, 
and will be completed next month. The work 
of demolition and excavation will be commenced 
in October next. 

We hear that Mr. Tuer’s handsome book on 
Bartolozzi and his Works, published less than 
two months ago, is almost out of print. The 
large-paper copies can no longer be obtained, 
and tne price of the quarto edition will be 
raised immediately. 

A view of Hawarden Castle, the residence 
of Mr. Gladstone, has been engraved on steel 
for issue with the forthcoming part of Our Own 
Country, published by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, 
Galpin and Co. 

The first general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic) Studies for the pre¬ 
sent year will be held at 22 Albemarle Street, 
on Thursday, February 16, at 5 p.m. The 
papers read will be “Some Notes on the 
Characters of Theophrastus,'’ by Rev. E. L. 
Hicks; “Hermes on a Patera from Bernay,” 
by Dr. C. Waldstein ; and on “Samothraceand 
the Cabiri,” by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 

Ok Monday, February 14, Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. will begin the sale of the collection of 
engraved portraits formed by Dr. E. J. Waring 
in illustration of Granger’s Biographical History 
of England, together with the M S. notes and 
additional portraits of the Rev. Mark Noble, 
author of the continuation of that work. The 
sale will also include a considerable number of 
etchings by the old masters, fancy subjects by 
Bartolozzi, proofs from the Liber Btudiorum, &o. 

The seventh annual exhibition of paintings 
on china by lady amateurs and artists will be 
held in Messrs. Howell and James’s galleries 
during the months of May, June, and July. 
All works will be submitted to the inspection 
of the judges, Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., 
and Mr. H. Staoy Marks, R.A.; and only such 
as are approved by them will be exhibited. 

At the meeting of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute on February 3, a paper was read on 
“Ashburnham House” by Mr. J. Henry 
Middleton; and a resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously condemning the transfer of this historio 
building from the Dean and Chapter of West¬ 
minster to Westminster School. 

With the fall of M. Gambetta, both M. 
Antonin Proust and the Ministry of Fine Arts 
have disappeared. M. Paul Mantz takes his 
place, with the subordinate title of Director- 
general of Fine Arts, under M. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Instruction. At the same 
time, M. Proust has been elected President of the 
Socidtd de l’Union centrale des Arts ddcoratifs, 
which will hold an exhibition on May 1 in the 
Palais de 1’Industrie. While giving all credit 
to M. Proust for the enlightened energy that he 
displayed during his short tenure of office, we 
cannot but regard the whole circumstances as 
proving the undesirability of making the ad¬ 
ministration of fine arts a branch of party 
politics. 

The literature and art of the Magazine of Art 
for February are almost equally good. It need 
scarcely be said that the article on “ Bagster’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress," by Mr. Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son,is attractive for its style as well as its matter; 
and we hope that the excellent idea of “ By¬ 
ways of Book Illustration ” will be well carried 
out. A lively sketch of “ L’Atelier Bonnat,” 
by Mr. Barclay Day; aolever anonymous note on 
Japanese art; and a very interesting account, 
by Mr. F. Cundall, of Hugh Robinson, the “ un¬ 
known painter” of the “Boy flying a Kite ” 
in last year’s Winter Exhibition at Burlington 


House and of the “ Piping Boy ” in this, fill up 
with remarkable vigour the spaoes between the 
longer artides, such as the excellent and well- 
illustrated account of Alnwick Castle by the 
Rev. M. Creighton. 

If the object of English ^Etchings be, as we 
suppose, to extend the popularity of this 
popular art, we may congratulate the publisher 
ana editor on a deserved suocess. “ The Cook 
Tavern," by Mr. A. W. Bayes, in a reoent 
number, was valuable both for its subject and 
for the technical mastery displayed. In the cur¬ 
rent number is a view of “ Stonehenge” by night, 
whioh also deserves notice. We understand that 
it was etched from sketches made on the spot. 
From the nature of the oase, the plate itself ooUld 
hardly have been etohed on the spot. Speaking 
generally, we doubt whether the advantages of 
open-air etching, whioh can achieve with a few 
strokes effects of air and light forbidden even 
to water-colours, are sufficiently realised. 
Etching, it cannot be too often repeated, has 
different possibilities and different limits to line- 
engraving. 

Ik the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst is given a very foroible etching of 
a Gipsy’s head, by Prof. Willem Linnig the 
younger. The same number also contains an 
interesting article on the domestio architecture 
in the Moselle district, by F. Everbeok, well illus¬ 
trated by wood-cuts, and one on some piotures 
by Cornelius and Overbeck, by Veit Valentin. 
Gustav Frizzoni brings to a conclusion his series 
of papers on the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at 
Milan, and Fr. Schlie continues his studies of 
the Flemish and Dutch pictures in the Arch- 
duoal Gallery at Sohwerin. 

The current number of the Gazette archlo- 
logique contains an interesting notioe of a large 
collection of pottery found at the village of 
Cabrera, not far from Barcelona. The “ find ” 
dearly proves a necropolis dating baok to the 
third century—before the Roman conquest of 
Spain. Some of the objects are of Greek work- 
manship—one vase, indeed, bears the name of 
its maker, Nikias; but the larger number are 
referred by M. Lenormant to native manu¬ 
facture, being analogous to a rude kind of 
pottery that has been found almost everywhere 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, but has | 
never before been discovered in Spain. 

_ The little town of Dinant, in Belgium, the 
birthplace of Wiertz, has long been desirous of 
obtaining for itself a monument of its great 
citizen in the form of a reproduction of his 
masterpiece in sculpture, “The Triumph of 
Light.” A subscription with this object has 
now been opened throughout the province of 
Namur, and at Brussels. 

Messes. Dktken ahd Rooholl will shortly 
commence the publication, in twelve monthly 
arts, of hu album containing specimens of the 
andwriting of the most famous Italian artists 
of the fourteenth—seventeenth century, repro¬ 
duced by photography. Each part will oontain 
twenty-five plates, and will be published at the 
price of twenty francs. 

Tin: same firm have just commenced the 
publication of a fortnightly journal entitled 
Archivio musicale, whioh will deal with all 
branches _ of the subject. The annual sub¬ 
scription is twenty-four francs. Amongthe con¬ 
tributors we notice the names of Hanslick, 
Alsleben, F. Hiller, E. Naumann, Pougin, 
Gevaert, Reyer, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Green, 
Duarte da Cruz Pinto, &c. 

Ah exhibition of industrial art will be held at 
Lille from Maroh 13 to June 1 of the present 
yoar. 

The important work of the Scandinavian 
arohaeologist, H. Undset, upon the first appear¬ 
ance of iron in Northern Europe, to which we 


have before called attention, has been translated 
into German by Herr T. Mestorf, and published 
by Meissner, of Hamburg. 

The Swiss Kunstaustellung will visit this 
year five cities in turn. The [exhibition will 
remain at Geneva until May 15 ; at Lausanne, 
from May 23 to June 15; at Aarau, from 
June 23 to August 15; at Solothurn, from 
August 23 to September 7; and at Bern, from 
September 15 to October 15. 

The section “ Uto ” of the Swiss Alpine 
Club has determined to purchase Herr Muller- 
Wegmann’s splendid collection of mountain- 
profiles, panoramas, geological charts, and views. 
No less than 1,300 of these are the work of the 
proprietor's own skilful and diligent hand. 

Amoko the “ Vandalisms ” to which L’Art 
has recently called attention are the proposal 
to “ restore ” by the “ Pettenkosffer ” process 
some of Franz Hals’ matohless portrait com¬ 
positions at Haarlem, and a brutal and destruc¬ 
tive outrage in the studio of M. Ulysse Butin. 

The societies of the Union oentrale des 
Beaux-Arts appliques k l’Industrie and the 
Muede des Arts ddooratifs are now fused in the 
Union oentrale des Arts ddeoratifs. Its first 
exhibition will take plaoe at the same time as 
the Salon, and will be called the Salon des Arts 
dficoratifs. It will contain not only the works 
of decorative architecture, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture which are too large for the sister Salon, 
but works of all kinds of industrial art. It is 
muoh to be wished that some such exhibition, 
entirely free from trade influence, could be 
organised in London. 

Correction .—In Mr. Hoskyna-Abrahall’s letter 
on the “find” at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, in 
the last number of the Academy (p. 90), for 
“ Lon ” read " Lowe,” and for “ Walton ” read 
“ Wetton.” 


THE STAGE. 

THE BEVIVAL Or “THE SCHOOL FOB 
SCAKDAL.” 

It was not only in obedience to the sound 
theatrical maxim, “ When in doubt, play 
‘ The School for Scandal,’ ” that Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, now in sole command at the Vaude¬ 
ville, revived that masterpiece of Sheridan on 
Saturday night. The revival of “ The School 
for Scandal,” now holding its place on the 
Vaudeville boards, is intended to be but the 
first—but certainly it will be one of the most 
brilliant—of a series of reproductions of our 
elder comedies. There is no piece which can 
be seen often with greater advantage or with 
more continuous delight; and the present 
performance is, on the whole, worthy, and in 
some respects remarkable. The history of 
“ The Sohool for Scandal ” as an acting play 
is in many ways interesting. Produced 
originally at Drury Lane Theatre in 1777, 
and making a prompt success with a company 
whose individual fortunes have been traced 
in a recent book, it never fell into disuse or 
decay; its perpetual vitality being ensured, 
we must be well aware, not more by the 
uninterrupted brilliance of its literary execu¬ 
tion than by the fact that even the most 
insignificant of its characters offers to the 
player the luxury of a good part. Even in 
the days which were almost the darkest for 
the English theatre—the days in which pure 
sensationalism was rampant, some twenty 
years ago—“ The School for Scandal ” was not 
wholly laid on the shelf, for comediaus whose 
ambition was not satisfied by break-neck leaps 
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nor by plunges into real water were wont to 
have recourse to it on the occasion of a 
benefit, or when it was considered desirable 
that at any particular playhouse some tra¬ 
dition of stage dignity should be maintained. 
But neither in the time of its earlier success 
nor during the many periods of its occasional 
revival had it appeared capable of holding 
the stage for a long sequence of represents- 
tions; and it was a perfect surprise when, at 
the Vaudeville, about ten years ago, a per¬ 
formance first organised for a benefit was 
continued for something like a twelvemonth. 
The fact was due in part to the vogue of the 
theatre, and in part to the presence of an 
admirable company which did much to justify 
that vogue. No representation of “ The School 
for Scandal ” at the Vaudeville can now be 
undertaken without provoking comparisons 
with that one, though a more recent revival 
—that which took place at the Prince of 
Wales’s under the Bancroft management—is 
also necessarily borne in mind. 

The present performance, we are safe in 
asserting, bears reminiscences of the two 
which we have just mentioned. It has taken 
—or retained—Irom the first Vaudeville per¬ 
formance not a little that is excellent in the 
way of the cast, and it has followed or 
surpassed the Prince of Wales s in the 
attention bestowed upon costume and scenic 
detail. The Prince of Wales’s revival was 
made the occasion for the agreeable display 
of Mrs. Bancroft’s blue china and of her rare 
marquetry. Among these treasures the most 
popular actors of the day in London tumbled 
about with some difficulty—a little impeded 
and a little effaced. It was shown us, too, 
how easy it is for even a successful actor to 
fail absolutely. Little better could be said 
of some of the most admired performers than 
that they proved themselves possessed of ex¬ 
cellent intentions, and succumbed only after 
resolute endeavours. The Vaudeville stage 
a small one, by-the-by; probably. hardly 
larger than the Prince of Wales s—is occu¬ 
pied, though scarce!y^crowded, with quaint 
furniture and decoration. Lady Sneerwell s 
drawing-room is a fairly brilliant study for a 
painter of eighteenth-century life ; and Joseph 
Surface’s libiary, in which the most critical 
action of the play is conducted, is an apart¬ 
ment of rich sobriety, such as justifies Sir 
Peter Teazle’s polite encomiums, and is in 
accordance with that breadth ot good taste 
which led Joseph Surface to appreciate every¬ 
thing that was excellent—literature and so¬ 
ciety, ea>e and Lady Teazle. 

Of the figures that remain to us from the 
first Vaudeville cast, Mr. Farieu’s S.r Peter 
is the principal. How far Mr. Far e i’s per- 
lormance of Sir Peter falls below that ot his 
father I am unable to indicate ; it is the best 
performance of the part that is row to be 
got; for it is at once polished ai d serious, 
natural and generally refined. As a detail, it 
may be addtd that Mr. Farren’s Sir Peter is 
fairly clear of senility. It is a too frequent 
mistake, as I chanced long ago to point out 
—when Mr. Farren himself did but just 
avoid it—to represent Sir Peter as an aged 
man. The internal evidence of the play du¬ 
ckies the fact that he was scarcely over 
fifty —an age at which he would be very 
likely to speak of himself to a young woman 


as “ an old fellow who would deny you 
nothing,” and very sure to resent the remem¬ 
brance of such an expression by his wife when 
both had lost their temper. With Mr. Farren, 
Sir Peter is a fair representative of Sheridan’s 
notion of wisdom and honour; he is not 
altogether a study of an individual, but he is 
a type of sterling character in meretricious 
company. Miss Ada Cavendish plays Lady 
Teazle not for the first time, and of course 
her performance is not wholly independent of 
her marked personality. An actress's own 
personality is an enormous element in every 
representation she essays, but it counts for 
most of all in a part for which no exacting 
intellectual study is required—a part which 
lies, as Lady Teazle’s does, pretty much upon 
the surface, and is that of a sayer of bright 
things rather than a doer of conspicuous 
deeds. The part was laboured on and polished 
by Sheridan continually, but it was always the 
witticisms of his heroine, and not her tuitions, 
that Sheridan cared about. Now just because 
of the real slightness of the character, taken 
in conjunction with the importance of the 
part, i cannot think Miss Ada Cavendish 
quite as well fitted for Lady Teazle as was 
Miss Amy Fawsitt, who was wont to play 
it at the Vaudeville. The living comedian is 
of statelier presence, and of much more search¬ 
ing and studious intelligence, than was the 
young actress who died so untimely ; but in 
her buoyaucy there is less of spontaneity, in 
tier vivacity less of the pure relish of youth. 
But Miss Cavendish knows her art; and into 
her present performance, as into her perform¬ 
ance of the part at the Olympic some seven 
)ears ago, she brings many of the character¬ 
istics which belong to her less naturally. 
She learns to be ingenuous and learns to be 
gushing. Mr. F. Archer now appears as 
Joseph Surface; and if Joseph Surface’s 
fasciuations are less obvious than they have 
sometimes been, his subtlety of character 
receives justice, and every scene in which he 
appears is conducted with discretion. We 
do not prefer Mr. Archer’s Joseph to the 
Joseph of Mr. Clayton (neither has the 
common fault of leaving his villany too 
transparent); but we are glad to see again, 
on an important place on the stage, a con¬ 
scientious actor too often in the background. 
Time cannot further be of any aid to Mr. 
Neville in the performance of Charles Surface; 
but he retains his great natural qualifica¬ 
tions for a part that is gay and spirited, 
simple and sympathetic. Mr. Thorne is an 
excellent Crabtree. No one could bestow 
more of individuality on so small a part 
or on so crusty a cl aricter. Mr. Lin 
Ruyne’s Sir Benjamin Backbite remains 
the best I know. He is, course, affected 
in manner; but how could affectations of 
manner be withheld from a versifier who was 
guilty of the supreme affectation of not pub¬ 
lishing bis pet lampoons and his least justi¬ 
fiable satires when the chance was offered 
fiirn P Mrs. Arthur Stirling is as good a 
Mrs. Candour as we have seen since Miss 
Oliver. Maria, who at bottom is an ingenue 
more French than English, is represented 
with only too much intelligence by Miss 
Murray ; but Mrs. Canninge is an insufficient 
exponent of Lady Sneerwell’s engaging malice. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

It is announced in the theatrical column of the 
Daily Neu)s that Miss Marion Terry will play 
the part of Bathsheba Everdene in the forth¬ 
coming performance of " Far from the Madding 
Crowd” at Liverpool, and that Mr. Charles 
Kelly—who, we may observe, is but seldom 
seen in London—will appear as Gabriel Oak. 
Mr. Arthur Wood will be included in the cast 

“ A Bed of Boses" is the name of a come¬ 
dietta, designed apparently in chief for a capable 
“ character aetor,” now given with success 
every evening at the Globe Theatre. Its 
author is Mr. H. A. Jones, who wrote, we 
believe, a novel of some mark, and who, besides 
some unimportant dramatic work, adapted for 
the stage the piece in which the heroine of 
“Leah” last appeared at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. 
Wood enacts the chief part in “ A Bed of 
Boses," and oonfirms by his performance the 
high opinion of him which has long been enter- 
tamed by many oritioal playgoers. 

Mb. Btibnand’s comedy “The Manager” 
will be the next novelty at the Court Theatre. 


MUSIC. 

On Monday evening, Mdme. Norman-Ndruda 
appeared for the last time at the Popular Con- 
oerts; and many will regret that she has played 
so little this season, for she is undoubtedly one 
of the most accomplished of living violinists, 
fhe programme included Schubert’s beautiful 
quartett in A minor (twentieth performance), 
Beethoven’s sonata in F (op. 24) tor pianoforte 
and violin, and the movements from the suite 
of Bias noticed last week. The novelty of the 
evening was a larghetto and allegretto (op. 10) 
for piano and violoncello (Mdlle. Krebs and 
Signor Piatti) by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie. The 
theme of the larghetto is graceful and flowing. 
The short allegretto, which appears as an episode 
in the slow movement, forms an agreeable con¬ 
trast, but in itself is uot particularly striking. 
With the exception of one passage just before 
the allegretto, the piano plays throughout a very 
subordinate part. Mdlle. Krebs gave as solo 
Bach's chromatic fantasia and fugue. She 
interpreted this difficult work with vigour and 
brilliancy. In the fantasia she played only 
single arpeggios, although Bach has indicated 
that each chord should be twice broken. 

We are pleased to notioe that Mr. Henry 
Holmes, our excellent English violinist, has 
resumed his Musical Evenings. He has an¬ 
nounced a series of five concerts at the Royal 
Academy, with Mr. A. Gibson as seoond violin, 
Mr. A. Burnett as viola, and Mr. E. Howell as 
violonoello. All the programmes contain works 
of acknowledged merit, but which have been 
heard repeatedly at ■ the Monday Popular 
Concerts and elsewhere. Why should not Mr. 
Holmes introduce a few novelties, or works 
rarely performed ? It may not be wise to over¬ 
dose the public with new works ; but surely he 
might do something to encourage the com¬ 
posers, both native and foreign, of the present 
day. The first ooncert took place on Wednesday 
week. The two quartette were Haydn in B 
flat (op. ob, No. 3) and Beethoven in A minor 
(op. 132). Mdme. Haas took part in Schu¬ 
mann’s quintetl with great taste and finish. 


Now ready, in roral 4to, on fine paper, with Woodcuts and Sevan Plate* 
(roar hand-coloured), £ 1 la., Part I. of a 

TV/TONOGRAPH of the INSECTIVORA: 
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LITERATURE. 

The Making of England. By John Richard 
Green. With Maps. (Macmillan.) 

Ms. Gbeeb’s new book possesses all the 
well-known charms of his fascinating style, 
and combines with them a great many other 
excellences in a far higher degree than usual. 
The “ Short History ” was picturesque in the 
extreme, but its picturesqueness was almost 
cloying. Mr. Green aimed at effect in season 
and out of season, till the very uniformity of 
the success actually marred its total effective¬ 
ness. There were too many plums and too 
little sound digestible matter. In his new 
book he has avoided this rare fault without 
ever once growing dull or forgetting his 
exquisite literary skill. Where the subject 
demands it, his colours are as bright and as 
vivid as ever; but, where logical argument or 
grave philosophical reflection is needed, Mr. 
Green rises to the situation, and the weightier 
passages thus interspersed between his glow¬ 
ing word-pictures certainly whet the reader’s 
appetite far better than the uninterrupted 
feast which he used to spread so much too 
lavishly before us. Moreover, his present 
book is a piece of real original research. We 
do not say that it probes very deep into the 
fundamental question. As far as scholarship 
goes, it cannot compare with Mr. Elton’s 
profoundly learned and broadly scientific work 
just published, which deals with much the 
same period; but, looking at it as an essay 
written wholly within the narrow bounds of 
Mr. Freeman’s Teutonic school, and based 
almost entirely upon the documentary evi¬ 
dence, it deserves high praise for its thorough¬ 
ness and its general ability. It marks Mr. 
Green as a competent original historian, not 
a mere clever adapter and literary confectioner 
of other men’s solid material. 

Regarded from the ultimate critical stand¬ 
point, every history must stand or fall, not 
according as it is amusing or dull, but accord¬ 
ing as it is true or false. Now, Mr. Green’s 
book contains a great deal of matter which, 
to a large and growing school of investigators, 
appears utterly mistaken and misleading; and 
it becomes the duty of criticism to point such 
matter out frankly and fearlessly. Before 
doing so, however, let us begin with what 
seems the strongest part of Mr. Green’s work. 
His general sketch of the state of Britain at 
the date of the English invasion, and his mainly 
conjectural reconstruction of the course of the 
English conquest through the river-valleys 
and forests of the island, seem to us, on the 
whole, most admirably performed. He is, 
perhaps, inclined to accept a little too readily 
the earliest dubious entries in the English 


Chronicle, and sometimes he even attaches an 
excessive importance to the mere fanciful 
amplifications of Henry of Huntingdon and 
William of Malmesbury ; but, as a rule, his 
keen topographical instinot and his extra¬ 
ordinary power of restoring mentally the 
ancient condition of the oountry enable him to 
follow the English wave across the face of 
Britain with an almost visual realisation which 
is truly marvellous. Even his uncritical habit 
of taking suoh myths as those of Port and 
Wihtgar, stripping them of their obviously 
unhistorical elements, and then quietly accept¬ 
ing the remainder, is so cleverly concealed by 
his admirable workmanship that one can 
hardly find it in one’s heart to blame him 
for it. And, when he comes to the firmer 
ground of Breda and the later Chronicle, his 
reconstructions are at once ingenious and 
highly probable. Indeed, two-thirds of the 
book may be accepted gratefully, without any 
reservation, by historians of every school as 
a valuable contribution to the clearing up of 
perhaps the darkest period in our whole 
annals. 

There remains, however, the fundamental 
question of Teutonism, the ultra-English 
spectacles which colour all Mr. Green’s con¬ 
ceptions of our early history. Not even 
Mr. Freeman himself is so savage an enemy 
of Welshmen as the Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus. The Britons, he will have it, were all 
absolutely driven out from the eastern half 
of modern England. And it is in estimating 
the evidence of this extermination that Mr. 
Green shows his characteristically weak side. 
He is not a man of the scientific temperament, 
and he cannot look at any but documentary 
evidence. Here the contrast with Mr. Elton’s 
method is very marked. The question whether 
the population of eastern Britain is a Celtic 
or a Teutonic one is essentially an anthropo¬ 
logical question, and all the anthropologists 
are absolutely agreed upon it. Time after 
time they have pointed out the markedly 
distinct Celtic or pre-Celtic physique in the 
very earliest conquered parts of England. 
But, strange to say, Mr. Green never even 
alludes to this side of the question. Gildas 
Bays nothing about it, therefore there were 
no Britous spared. “ Ay, but Gildas himself 
does say that some Britons were enslaved.” 
Oh, answers Mr. Green, with ready ingenuity, 
then they were probably all shipped off at 
once for sale at Rome. Could the force of 
preconception go further? Nay, Mr. Green 
even ventures beyond his teachers; for he 
suggests that London and York were laid 
low for half-a-century, though Canon Stubbs 
has distinctly declared the opposite; and he 
out-Freemans Mr. Freeman himself in the 
matter of the women who might presumably be 
spared by the conquerors. All this, too, he 
does with an air of positive certainty which 
may well deceive the unwary reader who 
does not know the slender nature of the 
evidence on which the assertions are based. 
Durovernum, he says, “ was left in blackened 
and solitary ruin ” by Hengest’s army, just 
as though we had contemporary records of 
the event; and yet we know that in yEthel- 
berht’s time two Roman churches remained 
standing within the town. London was still 
“ the mart of many nations ” when the pall 
first rises again from England in the opening 


of Baeda’s story, as it was under the Roman 
power. “ Deva," Mr. Green tells us—should 
it not be Diva ?—“ was still the ‘ waste 
Chester ’ that -dBthel frith left it, when JEthel- 
flred, 400 years after, made it her Chester 
on the Dee.” But how do we know that 
iEthelfrith really destroyed it, and must 
it not have risen again in the Mercian days 
under Werburh ? As a matter of fact, is it 
not most probably the Danes who made it 
into a “ waste cheater ” ? Perhaps, however, 
the best example of Mr. Green’s method in 
this respect is to be found in his treat¬ 
ment of Rochester, which reappears in the 
days of ^Ethelberht “ no longer under its 
old name, but under that of the Jutish 
Hrof, who had, at last, taken it for his home, 
as Hrofes-ceaster.” Here Mr. Green has 
B®da on his side, it is true; but even Breda 
did not hint that the mythical Hrof was a 
Jute, and, indeed, he is as mere an eponym as 
Port or Wihtgar, and we will even venture to 
add as Cissa himself Breda arrived at him 
by a simple piece of etymological guesswork. 
If Mr. Green will look into the Peutingerian 
tables, he will find Durobrivre given as 
Rotibis. > Omit the prefix Dwr, and the words 
are fairly identical. In a charter we get the 
intermediate form Hrofi-brevi (we leave 
oblique cases as they stand). Thus Hrofes- 
ceaster and Rochester stand to Rotibis much 
as the forms equivalent to Ritup-burh and 
Richborough stand to Ritupse and Rhutupire. 
The easy way in which Mr. Green accepts this 
purely conjectural Hrof, and then turns him, 
without one jot of evidence, into a Jutish 
pirate, is very typical of his historical style. 

In the matter of small inaccuracies, Mr. 
Green has certainly improved; but even now 
some industrious collector might gather 
together a goodly crop. His manner of 
dealing with proper names is most perplexing. 
We get Ethelward and Ethelburh by the side 
of jEthelfrith and iEthelstan. In another 
place, ^Ethelburh re-appears as ASthelberga, 
while, four lines above, we come across a 
mysterious Qurenburh, elsewhere called 
Qurenburg. Breda’s Latinised forms are 
correctly transliterated into Old English in 
such instances as Eadwine and ^Ethelfrith, 
where Mr. Green has Mr. Freeman to guide 
him; but in the case of minor personages, 
where this resource breaks down, we get false 
forms like Osfrid, Eadfrid, Eanfled, and 
Oswini. These, as well as the quotations 
from Beowulf and other Old English works— 
obviously taken from modern sources—raise 
a passing doubt whether Mr. Green really 
reads Old English at all. The place-names 
are equally confusing. Mr. Green knows of 
the local deity of Bath, Sul, yet he calls the 
Roman station Aquae Solis instead of Sulis. 
Where did he find the name Wightgarabnrh ? 
Why is Nottingham called Snotinga, a 
genitivus pendens, instead of either Snotingas 
or Snotinga-ham ? Whence comes the oft- 
repeated form Saerobyrig for Searoburh? 
Why should the names on the maps be made 
independent of case or even of analogy, so 
that one gets on the same sheet Bernicians, 
East Engle, West Saxons, Lindiswara, Kent, 
and Wilsretan ? And why is the last name 
once given as Wilttretan, seeing that the t 
in the modern form Wiltshire comes wholly 
from the later alternative, Wiltunsoir ? Suoh 
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small points as these divert one’s attention 
•t every turn from the main subject, and dis¬ 
figure an otherwise admirable book by their 
presence. But we have pointed out more 
than enough, and, indeed, it is an inevitable 
fault of brief criticism that it must seem to 
lay too much stress upon petty errors or 
differences of opinion, and too little upon 
general excellences. Taking it all in all, Mr. 
Green’s new book is a most useful contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of a very dark period, 
and it stamps his place as a far higher one 
than that secured by his more captivating, but 
far less original, Short History of the English 
People. It will probably long represent the 
last word of the Teutonists on the nature and 
extent of the primitive English settlement. 

Grant Alien. 


Belcaro : being Essays on Sundry Aesthetieal 

Questions. By Vernon Lee. (Satchell.) 
Thebe is much in this thoroughly original 
and delightful book which reminds us of the 
essays of the eighteenth century. The author 
has not been in a hurry to write it—it seems 
almost an accident that called it forth; it 
bears no trace of that strain to express 
thoughts half developed, to steer through 
intricate channels of doubt to a doubtful 
goal, which characterises so much of the 
writing, and especially the writing on art, of 
the present day. Having lived from child¬ 
hood among works of art, and taken in the 
pleasures of painting and sculpture and music 
like air through the pores without analysis of 
delight, the writer’s opinions appear to have 
formed themselves unconsciously, to have 
grown with him (or her) till they attained a 
ripeness which demanded expression—expres¬ 
sion, if not careless, at least desultory, the 
fruit of many casual moods rather than a 
persistent plan, scattered in notes for personal 
relief and pleasure as in a diary. Later, the 
desire to compare disconnected impressions 
and in a loose way serry thoughts for the use 
of others, so that they may share the benefit 
of an unusual experience and be influenced by 
the writer’s views, has grown also, and hence 
this book. It is rare indeed to find so much 
thought conveyed in so easy a style—to find a 
writer who not only has so much that is fresh 
to say, but has so fresh a way of saying it. 
Such thoughtful abandon cannot be attained 
by the greatest care in “ reading up ” a sub¬ 
ject ; and, though no doubt there is in the 
spontaneity of the style and the unstudied 
form of each essay much of that art which 
conceals itself, the book throughout has the 
flowing freshness of a natural spring. 

Viewed from within, these essays are frag¬ 
ments of mental biography, showing how 
certain scenes or pictures or stories have 
fired trains of thought which have resulted 
in the formation of opinion. Viewed from 
without, the essays are the author’s views of 
art illustrated by story and allegory. Of the 
“ Child in the Vatican ” the object is to show 
that the faculty of appreciating works of art 
is a gift denied to most, that the harmonies 
of form and colour and music are akin, and 
that the pleasure they give as harmonies 
cannot be taught, but is given by the works 
themselves. So the author tells us what is 
called in the book a “fairy tale.” Of the 


many children who wander through the 
galleries of the Vatican, the antique statues 
agree together to charm one and teach it 
their beauty. The education by the statue- 
daemons of their unconscious pupil is charm¬ 
ingly described. This is how, according to 
“ Vernon Lee,” she discovered her knowledge : 

“And one day the child looked at itself and 
perceived it was a child no longer; knew all 
of a sudden that in those drowsy years of 
childish passion and day-dreams it had been 
learning something which others did not know. 
For it heard one day a few pages of a symphony 
of Mozart’s— the first it had ever heard save 
much more modern music —and those bars of 
symphony were intelligible words, conveyed 
to the child a secret. And the seoret was, ‘ We 
are the brethren, the sounding ones, of the 
statues ; and all we who are brethren, whether 
in stone or sound or colour or written word, 
shall to thee speak in such a way that thou 
shalt recognise us, and distinguish us from 
others, and thou shall love and believe only in 
us and those of our kin.' ” 

In “ Cherubino,” the author’s theme is the 
natural limits of expression assigbed to each 
art, especially music. This is illustrated by 
Mozart’s song in the “ Marriage of Figaro ” 
sung by the page—the well-known “ Voi che 
sapete.” “ Vernon Lee ” had identified 
Cherubino with Mozart, forgetting Beau¬ 
marchais, and associated the song so exclu¬ 
sively with the character as to think that the 
one was the intentional expression by the artist 
of the other. The writer describes, however, 
how the song was once sung by a young 
Creole girl, who left out the page altogether, 
and gave only the “ beautiful work of art,” the 
“ lovely pattern made out of sounds,” “ un¬ 
consciously carrying out the design of the 
composer,” in which “ there was and could be 
(inasmuch as it was purely beautiful) no page 
Cherubino.” 

This way of conveying ideas is very 
fascinating, and has an effect of creating 
activity in the reader’s mind which no other 
mode can equal. From first to last there 
is a continuons and delightful stimulation 
of thought. The book will lead to conversa¬ 
tion, dreaming, speculation, and all kinds of 
pleasant and healthy mental exercise ; and it 
is interspersed with such perfect little sketches 
of scenery, and passages of so much eloquence, 
that it is a literary treat to read it. At the 
same time it is puzzling and inconclusive. 
Opinions based upon a personal experience 
like that of “ Cherubino,” or a “ fairy tale ” 
invented for the purpose of explaining one, 
need verification from the personal experience 
of the reader to obtain acceptance. So many 
have been “ children in the Vatican” that the 
essential truth of this allegory will he 
frequently admitted; but even in this the 
closing words of our quotation will seem to 
many as excessive and unnecessary as the 
passage we have printed in italics is ill-expressed. 
As to “ Cherubino,” the difficulty of acceptance 
is much greater. There is so much to be taken 
for granted on the author’s credit. We must 
believe that the girl had “ an unswerving 
artistic instinct, a complete incapacity of con¬ 
ceiving the artistically wrong,” that Mozart 
did not mean to give us Cherubino, and many 
other things about which we might possibly 
disagree with “ Vernon Lee ” even if we had 
heard that girl sing that song. As the 


author has shown us in “ Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice,” the impressions made upon him (or 
her) by works of art are not infallible, and 
we may fairly hesitate to accept as argument 
a succession of fancies aroused by the singing 
of a song. But—and this is more important 
—it does not amount to much if we so accept 
them, for persons do not sing songs expressive 
of their characters, and a composer has quite 
enough to do to invent an air suitable to the 
sentiment to he expressed, without thinking 
who is to sing it. The question, “ Could 
Mozart have given us Cherubino ?” is not to 
be answered by the examination of a song. 

In “Ruskinism” we have a very power¬ 
ful exposure of the falseness of a system 
of criticism, which confuses the moral right 
and wrong with the artistic right and wrong, 
and also a very clever analysis of the great 
man’s mind; but, in the effort to prove that 
beauty is only physical and art only innocent, 
the writer, both in this and in the “ Dialogue 
on Poetic Morality,” seems to us to forget 
that beauty is not the sole aim of the visible 
arts, and that the “ arts” of painter, sculptor, 
poet, and the writer of essays like Belcaro 
are on the same level with regard to mo¬ 
rality. The visible arts have two sources— 
the desire to make beauty, and the de¬ 
sire to make visible resemblances of things 
known, and the pleasure given by recognition 
is so great that it sometimes, as in the 
modern French realistic school, ousts beauty 
almost entirely. Art is simply a mode of 
expression, and there is no more virtue 
in tagging of rhymes than in ordering a 
group, no more evil in a clumsy phrase than 
in a bad piece of foreshortening. In other 
words, the subject, whether of painting or 
sermoD, is no part of “ art ” as “ Vernon Lee ” 
narrows the meaning of that word. Aa 
artists, both painter and preacher are bound to 
do their best; but this does not affect their 
morality. There is no reason why “Vernon 
Lee ” or his readers should, therefore, feel any 
depression of spirits when they realise the 
fact that such “ art ” has no moral value. 
But Art of any kind which is independent of 
expression—the beautiful arrangement of 
words in lyrics of little sense; the arrange¬ 
ment of lines and curves in purely decorative 
design; the arrangement of notes in ordinary 
dance-tunes—while it is the purest art, is not 
art as that word is generally applied to the 
works of men like Phidias, Michelangelo, and 
Beethoven. Such art to them is merely the 
means of expression of ideas and emotions; 
and their works are not only innocent and 
beautiful, but noble or ignoble, moral or im¬ 
moral, according to the ideas or emotions 
expressed and the manner of expressing them. 
If ‘‘ pure beauty ” consists in the loveliness 
of the “ pattern,” a purely beautiful picture 
should look as well one way up as the other, 
and a barrel organ might be the most perfect 
of instruments. Cosho Monkhouse. 


Tunis, the Land and the People. By the 
Chevalier von Hesse-Wartegg. (Chatto 

& Windus.) 

The author of this work is right in supposing 
that at the present juncture an account of 
several months’ residence in Tunis might be 
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very acceptable. He under-estimates, how¬ 
ever, considerably the amount of information 
already available. His notice of Kairoan, 
for instance, has been more than anticipated 
by—to mention only English writers—Col. 
Playfair and Mr. Rae. It is inconsistent, 
too, to assert as his reason for writing that 
“no work has appeared descriptive of the 
present most interesting state of affairs in 
the Regency,” and then to pass over the 
entire question of the French occupation on 
the plea that so much has been said about it 
already! His work will for many readers 
be divested of another attraction by the 
almost entire omission of any reference to 
the archaeological treasures of the country. 
But within the limits to which the author 
expressly confines himself—viz., “ the present 
condition of the country, its towns, districts, 
and people”—he gives some curious and 
interesting details. With ancient history he 
is less happy, as, e.g., when, forgetting the 
long episode of Vandal rule, he Btates that 
Tunis “received its autonomy only with 
Islam.” Not that he can be said quite to 
ignore the Vandals, for he classes them, along 
with Jews, Arabs, and Berbers, as among 
the races at present inhabiting the Regency. 
He finds it “incomprehensible why the Arabs 
could call this [Tunis] the ‘ green town.’ ” 
We fancy that epithet might have been well 
applied in the early Arab times both to the 
town and to the now treeless oountry around. 
The author, indeed, alludes, like other travel¬ 
lers, to this contrast, but he hardly explains the 
change adequately when he says the “ forests 
were sacrificed to the fanaticism of Islamitic 
hands.” It was the native Berber rulers who, 
for the purpose of diverting the Arab invasion, 
committed such havoc that the people 
welcomed the invaders in hope of arresting 
it; but a good deal of forest remained in 
Bruce’s days, and the destruction of later 
centuries has been the result of mere reckless¬ 
ness and ignorance. 

The author has no doubt that the French 
occupation will be a gain to the people. The 
great resources of the country will be de¬ 
veloped. Harbours will be opened, especially 
that of Biserta, the importance of which, as 
a counterpoise to our position at Malta, was 
urged upon the British Government some 
years ago by Admiral Spratt. Archaeological 
investigation will be stimulated, and ancient 
monuments will, perhaps for the first time 
in 2,000 years, oease to be used as quarries. 

The official class, he tells us, are, as a 
rule, not Tunisians, but of “ Mameluke ”— i.e., 
mongrel Greek and Levantine—origin. There 
is no spirit of caste; all offices are bought; 
the Vizier of to-day wss a barber yesterday, 
and fills the new situation, as these people do, 
with perfect dignity and self-possession. But 
this democratic equality is no safeguard 
against tyranny; the people, we are told, are 
ground down by extortion and injustice. The 
apparent listlessness of the trader in the 
bazaar, and the small amount of business done, 
are explained by the fact that, though many 
have amassed enough to live upon, they are 
obliged to appear to practise some means of 
livelihood, for fear of provoking suspicion, 
and plunder. Our author’s picture is only 
relieved by the very interesting aooount 
he gives of the patriarchal justice admin¬ 


istered, with full popular approval, by the 
Bey. He seems unaware of the steady 
progress of justice and order under the late 
administration of Khair-ed-din Pasha; and 
he considers the general distress to be such 
that a foreign occupation would be welcome. 
He mentions, however, a circumstance which 
rather militates against this view—viz., the 
popular opposition to a recent attempt to 
reform the judiciary on the European system; 
and he further states that the Bey’s un¬ 
popularity is due rather to his concessions to 
Europeans than to any hatred of oppression. 
The advantage to a Mohammedan people of 
a transfer from native to European rule is to 
many a self-evident proposition. Unluckily, 
Mohammedans are apt to be obtuse on this 
point, and their especial lack of appreciation 
of such blessings when administered by our 
friends across the Channel may suggest 
possible inconvenience from French co-opera¬ 
tion in such enterprises. The capital, with 
its Oriental contrasts—here more marked 
than usual—of crowded and picturesque 
native squalor with European space and com¬ 
fort, and of the exquisite architecture and 
ornamentation of the palaces with their 
tawdry and tasteless French furniture, are 
well described. In spite of depraved taste, 
there are signs that the art of building has 
not been altogether lost, and other recent 
travellers testify that this is the case also in 
Marocco. 

The stupid and ruinous apathy of the 
Government as regards its own property is 
almost incredible. Not only will no Bey 
inhabit a palace where a predecessor has 
died, but even those which are occupied 
periodically are deserted in the interval, 
and 

“ from the day of his departure until the follow¬ 
ing year it serves cattle for stabling, and gangs 
of strolling Bedouins for night quarters. The 
costly ornamented sleeping-chambers are then 
full of incredible dirt; in the broad corridors 
and up in the garret-floors heaps of rotten 
straw lie about. Doors and windows are 
broken, the walls dirty, the beautiful marble 
slabs on the floor torn up. And all this not¬ 
withstanding that many people are paid to keep 
the palaoe in order. Before the Bey arrives 
the palace is renovated all through; everything 
gets whitewashed or painted; windows are 
provided with new shutters, doors with new 
locks—in one word a stable is turned into a 
palace, of course at an enormous cost. How 
much simpler it would be to look the doors and 
to put sentries before it! ” 

The author confirms all that has been said 
as to the gross abuses of the system of 
consular protection here and in Marocco, 
especially when administered by unscrupu¬ 
lous hands, as he affirms is too often the case 
in Tunis. The Jews have been the chief 
gainers by the system. They are, the author 
considers, physically the finest race in the 
Regency; but the picture he draws of their 
domestic ways and institutions is more curious 
than attractive. 

The mistakes in Arabic names and words are 
numerous; and even when correct in their 
German transliteration these are out of keeping 
with their English surrounding, in which the 
four letters dsch are, happily, not needed to 
represent the sound of j. The translator’s 
English, too, is occasionally far from idiom J 
atic. Coxttxs Tbuxxeb. 


Scotland in Early Christian Times. Second 
Series. The llhind Lectures in Archae¬ 
ology for 1880. By Joseph Anderson, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas.) 

(Second Notice.) 

The object of the third lecture is to com¬ 
pare the art-characteristics on the monu¬ 
ments among themselves, and in relation to 
early Celtic art exhibited in MSS. and metal 
work. The prevailing characteristic of their 
decoration is that it consists of spaces separ¬ 
ated by borders or by the limbs of the cross, 
and ornamented, “ as integral surfaces,” with 
varieties of ornament, chiefly interlaced work, 
but consisting also of figures, spirals, and 
“fret-work.” The cross is often divided into 
panels, and ornamented in like manner. This 
term “ fret-work ” is used to include varieties 
of pattern produced by straight instead 
of curved lines, and not interlacing. The 
ornament on the large slab at Nigg, one 
of the best examples, is shown to resemble 
that on the illuminated pages of Celtic 
MSS. On this slab it is remarkable that the 
panels, with bosses and serpents, resemble 
panels on the free-standing cross at Iona, 
which has on the other face Scriptural figure 
groups. 

“ The earlier Irish monuments are compara¬ 
tively plain and unadorned ; among the earlier 
MSS., on the contrary, there are many that are 
profusely decorated. It thus appears that it 
was only when the art had been brought to a 
high degree of excellence that it began to be 
generally applied to stone and metal work in 
Ireland. There is no reason to suppose that 
the course of its development was different in 
Scotland.” 

P. 118: “ The earliest monuments of Christian 
time in Ireland are usually inscribed.” No 
Irish stone slab has a central cross surrounded 
with a border of panels filled with decoration. 
The decorative art did not extend in the 
direction of stone, but of metal work. 

The lecturer then describes the figure 
subjects on the Scotch monuments, which 
he divides into three classes—conventional 
symbols, representations of ideal objects, 
and representations of living creatures. Some 
of the elements of this art are common 
to a much wider area than that of Celtic 
Britain, or even of Europe. Other nations 
have used interlaced work, but not in the 
Celtic style; and it was nowhere “ applied 
alike to MSS., metal-work, and stone-work, 
unless in this country and in Ireland.” So of 
some other varieties of ornament. But of all 
the patterns in use on Celtic remains tbe most 
localised and peculiar is the “trumpet 
pattern ” and its modifications. In the best 
plait work the bands are not flat, but semi¬ 
elliptical ; and they do not pass over or under 
each other with their t dhole thickness, but 
are embedded in each other as to half their 
thickness, somewhat as mouldings penetrate 
each other. In some unskilful examples the 
band which is supposed to pass under another 
is cut off abruptly on each side of it. The 
oarvings of these slabs and crosses exhibit the 
dresses, weapons, chariots, ships, horses, and 
other articles of the time, and are the only 
evidence of many customs and of many im¬ 
plements and tools. None of the riders have 
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stirrups. Norman horsemen had them. From 
this type Mr. Anderson shows, by comparison, 
earlier and later groups to exist. The earlier 
is shown by its having the only ornamentation 
exclusively Celtic; the later, by its having 
ornamentation appearing more fully in monu¬ 
ments of known date. The reader is warned 
that simplicity alone is no test of early date. 
Rudeness of execution may arise from remote¬ 
ness of position and unskilfulness of workmen. 
“ The type [first described] is specially Celtic 
in character, and it possesses the further 
speciality that it is restricted in its range to 
that portion of the Celtic area lying along the 
east side of Scotland north of the Forth.” 
Another and ruder class of monuments is 
described occupying nearly the same area as 
the first class, which Mr. Anderson supposes 
to be the precursors of the first, bearing the 
symbols, but no crosses. The third class 
noticed is that of the free-standing crosses 
—such as the great cross at Iona—which are 
the successors of the first series. The sequence 
of the free-standing crosses is arrived at by 
the evidence of the decoration and the form. 
The later crosses have the spandrils of the 
glory solid so as to obscure the junction of 
the arms and stem, as in the Oransay cross. 
Upwards of 300 examples of erect stone monu¬ 
ments remain in Scotland. 

The fourth lecture is on the symbolism 
of the monuments. “ It is admitted on all 
hands that Rome was the cradle of the 
Christian art and symbolism that spread 
gradually over Europe.” Pagan symbols 
were not altogether discontinued; and these, 
as well as Christian symbols, were copied till 
they are not to be recognised without the 
examination of the steps of the degradation. 

The Scottish monuments combine indige¬ 
nous symbols with those imported and with 
Scriptural subjects treated in a conventional 
mode. Various representations, for instance, 
of Daniel in the lion’s den are described 
and illustrated. The Middle-Age Bestiaries 
supply us with the interpretation of many 
of these quaint carvings. The stag chased 
by hounds is often found. It represents the 
soul pursued by evil spirits. On Merovingian 
dishes now in the museum at Nantes is a 
stag, pursued by a hound, ‘running towards 
an olive branch and a cross. The soul 
pursued by evil flies to Christ for peace. 
It is noticeable that no instance of a unicorn 
is mentioned by Mr. Anderson. It does not 
appear that this symbolism was formally 
sanctioned by the Church, and now and then 
objectors raised their voice against the quaint 
animals and monsters. In the collection 
of the late Sir Thomas PhiUipps is a MS. 
of about 1200, in which the writer laments 
the presence in ohurches of pictures of 
double-headed eagles, four lions with one and 
the same head, quivered centaurs, Ac., and 
suggests instead scenes from the Bible, and 
under them rubrics and quatrains, of which 
he gives a collection. Mr. Anderson 
then proceeds to describe the forms 
of the unknown symbols. “ They are 
plainly products of a highly conventional 
phase of art which follows arbitrary rules 
unknown to us.” Oar materials are, he 
thinks, insufficient; but, if we knew the 
meanings of these symbols, they “ might not 
be less truly representative than many varieties 


of the symbol of the cross which bear no 
resemblance to the actual object.” We should 
not conclude that the significance of a symbol 
must be suggested by its conventional form. 
These symbols are found not only on erect 
slabs, but on metal objects and in certain 
caves. They are found on slabs which do 
not bear the cross and on those which do. 
The lecturer does not attempt to explain them, 
probably from having heard so many explana¬ 
tions none of which has obtained general 
acceptance. Mr. Carr-Ellison supposes them 
to be conventional symbols for initial letters 
of words or Christian monograms. 

For what purpose were the sculptured 
stones without the cross erected, and for what 
purpose were those with the cross erected? 
No reference to this is made in the Lectures. 
Before this point could be fairly argued it 
would be necessary to know several matters 
connected with these stones which it was not 
within Mr. Anderson’s limits to state, and on 
some of which he had probably no informa¬ 
tion. Of each stone—Is it in or near a 
churchyard? If not in or near a church¬ 
yard, in what position is it as to hills and 
valleys? Is it erect, and, if so, in what 
position as to north and south ? In which 
direction is the principal face—the face 
adorned with the cross, when there is one, 
being reckoned the principal face ? When 
this information was gained we should learn 
whether any special positions as to hills and 
as to the north and as to the principal face 
appertained to either of the classes of stones. 
As in England, so in Scotland, many of the 
sculptured stones come to us as re-used 
stones found in alterations of churches. A 
few are, or lately have been, standing in 
churchyards, or lying there loose. None 
of the observers seems to have recorded 
the position as to the north, even if they 
ascertained it, which probably they did not. 
It ought to be stated whether the direction 
ascertained is magnetic or true north. Some 
stones possibly have been moved from their 
original standing-place, and some may have 
been reerected in the same cavity, but not 
in the same position, as before. The position 
of burials and burial-places and probably of 
standing stones was seldom or never fixed 
without purpose. The dolmens of Brittany 
have their entrances to the south-east. The 
hunnebeds of Dreuthe have their entrances 
facing in the same direction. In the province 
of Otranto, Italy, are numerous erect slabs, 
which have their long sides about N. b E. 
and S. b W.—that is, facing about east 
Not all Christian burials were east and west, 
with heads to the latter. The skeletons in 
the Anglo-Saxon burial-ground at Hartlepool 
lay north and south; but the record does not 
state in which direction the heads were. In a 
large supposed Anglo-Saxon burial-ground in 
Northamptonshire the skeletons lay N.E. b N. 
and S.E. b S., with heads to the latter. The 
great cross at Iona has its principal face to 
the west. It does not appear that burials 
were connected with any of the stones de¬ 
scribed. 

Mr. Anderson confesses that his country is 
almost destitute of monuments which are in 
a precise sense historic. No tombs of kings 
or great nobles remain, and few inscriptions 
as early as the twelfth century. He divides 


the early inscribed stones into six classes, here 
tabulated for brevity. 


No. 

Language. 

Celtio 

Letters, 

1 

Celtio 

2 

Celtio 

Ogham 

3 j 

Celtio 

Ogham 

Latin 

Roman 

4 

Northern 

Runic 


Northern 

Runio 

5 \ 

Northern 

Roman 

6 

Latin 

Roman 


Of the first class only five are mentioned, and 
these are the only ones earlier than the twelfth 
century. Mr. Anderson instances the stone of 
Mael Fataric, formerly at Iona, and now at 
Inverary Castle, and writes of this as if it had 
not a cross as a principal object. The cross 
on this is rudely incised, of one line only, with 
short cross bars at the ends of the upper 
limb and of the two arms—a cross potent. 
The Eogain stone has a cross of the usual 
form, except that the foot ends in a circle— 
heraldically pommee. The inscription at 
Vigeans (p. 197) is classed as Celtic, but Mr. 
Carr-Ellison makes it Saxon (see Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. vii., 
p. 19). Of the second class, it appears that 
only eleven exist in Scotland. The area of 
these inscriptions is co-extensive with the 
sculptured stones described in these Lectures; 
but only four of them are on the mainland. 
Others exist in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
but none outside of the Celtic area. The third 
class consists of one—that at Newton—and 
this has not been so deciphered as to obtain 
general consent to any one solution. Like 
the Punic passage in Plautus, it has been 
taken to be in various languages. The letters 
have even been declared to be Phoenician! 
The inscription classed by Mr. Anderson as 
Latin is by Mr. Carr-Ellison made Saxon 
(see Proceedings, xiv. 292). Of the fourth 
class there are but few in Scotland, and those 
in the Norse possessions. The largest collec¬ 
tion is in the Isle of Man. They are accom¬ 
panied by interlaced work. The fifth class 
is exemplified by the Ruth well cross. To 
show the uncertainty which attends many 
old inscriptions, the reader should study th i 
amusing contrast between Mr. Repp’s and 
Mr. Kemble’s translations of this inscription. 
Of the sixth class five examples are noticed, 
which are supposed to be the only Scotch 
examples. Three of them bear the cross of 
Constantine, here called ehrisma, in its later 
form. 

Concerning the stone monuments, Mr. 
Anderson says: 

“ It does not seem as if we yet realised the fact 
that, as a nation, we are the sole possessors of 
a series of sculptured monuments unique in 
their character and possessed of singular merit 
as works of art,” 

and yet 

“ its scattered materials lie here and there in 
fields, in hedges and ditches, by lonely road¬ 
sides, or in nettle-grown oorners of country 
churchyards ... a wealth of material whioh 
no other nation possesses or can ever hope to 
possess. . . . We grudge no expense to obtain 
fragments of similarly sculptured representa¬ 
tions of the anoient art of other countries where¬ 
with to enrich our museums; but the wealth of 
unique materials whioh exists in our own land 
for the illustration of Oeltio art and national 
history is still left, scattered and unprotected, to 
decay and perish.” 
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Many of oar readers will share Mr. 
Anderson’s sentiments; and they will learn 
with indignation that the authorities who 
could send an expedition to India to make 
casts of a gateway could not, or would not, 
pay the carriage of a set of casts of the sculp¬ 
tured stones in the Isle of Man ! 

Henry Drydbn. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Phyllida. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis 
Lean). In3vols. (F. V. White.) 

Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. Pauli. In 3 
vols. (Hurst <Sr Blackett.) 

A Mere Chance. By Ada Cambridge. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Ewart Conroy. By Harcourt Powell. (Dublin: 
Gill.) 

Lee Victimes du Tzar. Par Mikhail Aoh- 
kinasi. (Paris: £. Dentu.) 

The audacious plot of Phyllida will, in the 
eyes of most readers, atone to some extent for 
vulgarity of sentiment, hasty writing, and 
character-daubing. Even the ingenious authors 
of Ready-money Mortiboy have not yet con¬ 
ceived the idea of bringing about a happy 
marriage between a manly and sensible 
Anglican clergyman and a burlesque actress 
who loses her engagement in a Chicago theatre 
for intoxication. Yet, the heroine who 
figures under such names as Nessie Mao- 
pherson, Phyllida Moss, and Stephanie 
Harcourt emerges from American Bohemian- 
ism as Miss Cole, and is seen at the 
doee of the third volume entering on a life 
of English respectability as the twice-married 
Mrs. Bernard Freshfield, is the best of the 
portraits in this novel. She is from first to 
last a simple child, who overcomes all her 
difficulties by her innocence. 8till, Mrs. Lean 
spoils, not perhaps the nature of her heroine, 
hut certainly her conversation, by making her 
indulge in such Minerva Press ejaculations 
as “ A true marriage is such a holy thing ”! 
There is force, too, in Nelson Cole, who is 
originally the persecutor, but turns out to be 
the father, of Phyllida, and in Charles An¬ 
derson, the Boman Catholic friend of her 
lover. But the picture given of the “ re¬ 
ligious” circle of the Freshfields is a sad 
caricature. Mrs. Lean surely draws upon 
her imagination for her Scotch characters, 
and still more for her Scotch dialect. The 
villain of the story bears the impossible and 
offensive title of “ The Laird of Muckheep.” 
'Where in Scotland are to be heard such 
barbarisms as “ cairstle ” for “ castle,” or 
“ varry seight ” for “ very sight ” ? As for 
Miss Janet Muckheep, with her odious allu¬ 
sions every minute to “ cairnal ” (some¬ 
times it is “ caimail ”) “ prodeevities,” 
and her grotesque invocation of “the fear 
<»’ the Laird,” all that can be said is that 
Mrs. Lean had better go through a course of 
Miss Ferrier before she tries to present us 
again with a portrait of a Scotch lady of the 
old school. 

Thistledown Lodge is such a delightful 
labyrinth of plots and love-affairs, and Buch 
a wonderful collection of characters of all 
i.ationalities, and, above all, is written with 
such gusto, that it is hardly possible to be 


severe upon its faults. In its pages Scotch 
students, English merchants, Cornish “ simple 
souls,” and Italian adventurers jostle each 
other; and there is a perpetual shifting 
of the characters from Ober-Ammergau to 
Glasgow, from the centre of Italy to Pad¬ 
dington. All the girls, too, who find them¬ 
selves in “ Thistledown Lodge,” particularly 
Helen Cameron and Jeannie Cairns, are so 
truly as well as conventionally “ good ” that 
the hardest-hearted or most cynical of novel- 
writers could not have failed to give them 
happiness and husbands. Miss Pauli has no 
capacity for drawing a villain. Her attempt 
to present one in the shape of an Italian 
adventurer is a miserable failure; and as for 
Francis Fielding, the London merchant, with 
his disappearances and attempts at suicide 
in consequence of being confronted with 
the ghost of an old intrigue, it is evident, 
from the first, that he is weak rather than 
criminal. Miss Pauli has, however, much to 
acquire as an artist. She must learn not to 
intrude pious reflections on her readers, and 
must weed out from her style such provincial 
crudities of description as “ a grandeur of soul 
looks out from the piercing dark eyes that 
search you as he speaks to you.” It may be 
well, also, that she should know that the 
daughters of a high-class London merchant 
are not in the habit of describing him as “ the 
dearest old pa in the world.” 

There is both power and promise, though 
not perhaps of the highest order, in A Mere 
Ohanee, which is a story of middle-class life 
in Melbourne. The interest centres abso¬ 
lutely—here the skill of the author is admir¬ 
ably shown—in the troubles of an impression¬ 
able girl of eighteen, Rachel Fetherstonhaugh, 
with “ the snare of her beauty and her sen¬ 
suous love of luxurious surroundings,” who, 
after promising her hand to an elderly ad¬ 
mirer with both the capacity and the desire 
to gratify this “ sensuous love,” loses her 
heart to another and younger man, with a 
“ record ” of romance that satisfies and 
dominates her whole being. The process 
by which Rachel’s character is developed and 
strengthened is detailed with patience and 
success. The plot, though not very elaborate, 
is well worked out. The death of Rachel’s 
first husband, Mr. Kingston, is, however, 
marred as an episode by the element of “ comic 
horror ” introduced into it. It is credible 
that, when dying, Mr. Kingston should ex¬ 
press his willingness that Rachel should marry 
Mr. Dalrymple, whom he had “ cut out ” 
by deceit; and perhaps even that he should 
be anxious for that mysterious personage 
not to “ lead his little Alfy into bad courses.” 
But for Rachel to spend much time and 
great eloquence in persuading the dying 
Kingston that Dalrymple, who is to succeed 
him as husband, is one of the noblest and 
most misrepresented of men recals nothing 
so readily as the grotesque anxiety of the 
practical Scotch housewife in Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences, who implored her husband, 
“ while he had a breath in his body, to say 
whether he would like his burial-baps to be 
round or square.” The characters in A Mere 
Chance are, without exception, carefully 
drawn. Especially good are Mrs. Hardy, the 
energetic and by no means bad-hearted Mel¬ 


bourne mamma, with her victorious match¬ 
making Roman nose, who, having “ got off” 
her daughters, determines to do the same 
with her niece, Rachel; and Mrs. Reade, 
her thoroughly practical, yet excellent, little 
daughter. 

Whether the author of Ewart Conroy is a 
practical joker or ludicrously in earnest, he 
has presented the publio with a marvellous 
“ Irish stew ” of dogmatic theology, olub 
slang, very decided views upon “ boycotting ” 
and aestheticism, and match-making intrigues 
of the most shameless and mercenary char¬ 
acter. From one point of view this novel 
may be said to he a satire upon present-day 
society, though sadly lacking in finish. Some 
of the characters are mere caricatures, such 
as Mrs. Legush, the Rev. Ewart Conroy’s land¬ 
lady, and her daughter, Miss Laura Legush. 
Others are absolutely revolting, like the 
Marquis Dhu Chicass and bis unfortunate 
wife, Sybil, who has sold herself to him for a 
“ settlement.” It is hardly credible that, no 
matter what her provocation may have been, 
Sybil could tell her husband that she had 
“ regarded him as a dead body to whom she 
had inevitably been joined.” The same 
tendency to daubing instead of painting 
appears in Mr. Powell’s attempts to convey 
meaning by the names of persons and places. 
“ Miss Snorter ” and “ Falsjewelham,” for 
instance, are neither elegant nor adequate. 
But Mr. Powell always writes with vigour; 
and the care with which he details the diffi¬ 
culties of Ewart Conroy and Constance 
Merdriss before they are married shows that 
he has considerable capacity for plot-oonstruo- 
tion. But he must discipline his style and 
leave fads and “ questions ” alone. 

Les Victimes du Tzar is, as the name 
implies, a political novel, and has little of 
the plot-interest of the ordinary work of 
fiction. It is an attempt to realise the 
social aspirations and propagandises of the 
Nihilists in Russia during the life of Alex¬ 
ander II., and between the years 1876 and 
1879. As such, it is by no means devoid of 
power; and the development of the character 
of the susceptible young visionary, Mikhail 
Jadof, who is the hero of the book, is well 
traced. Some of the more tragic episodes, 
particularly the violent death ot poor 
Olga, who unites her destinies and her 
dreams with those of Jadof, are realistic 
almost to a repulsive extent; and at least 
one of the few love-passages which partially 
relieve the gloom of the whole is told with 
Parisian minuteness, though without cynicism 
or coarseness. M. Aehkinasi has considerable 
descriptive power, and, when not weighed 
down by a gloomy plot and a too earnest 
purpose, could produce historical fiction of 
more than average quality. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Selected Speeches of the Late Earl of Beacons- 
field. Arranged and Edited, with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes, by T. E. Kebbel. 
With a Portrait. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 
There is much matter for thought in these two 
large and olosely printed volumes, though this 
is not the place for giving expression to it. We 
must content ourselves with some comments 
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upon the manner in which Mr. Eebbel has per¬ 
formed his duties as editor. The first feeling 
will probably be one of disappointment that 
Mr. Eebbel has so rigidly suppressed his owu 
personality. He has presumed too muoh on 
the historical knowledge of the present genera¬ 
tion, and has not given those connected links of 
description which alone make speeches live to 
the ordinary reader. We nowhere have an 
estimate of Lord Beaoonsfield's characteristics 
as an orator, nor of his peculiar influence in the 
two Houses of Parliament and at publio meet¬ 
ing. But on second thoughts we are disposed 
ourselves to incline to the opinion that Mr. 
Eebbel has chosen the wiser course in allowing 
his subject to speak for himself. He has at 
least avoided controversy, and probably given 
his book a more permanent value. He has 
acted with the modesty of the student who 
publishes “ sources,” confident that, when the 
publio have these before them, history, in the 
common aoeeptanoe of the word, may be 
suffered to write its own pages. Especially is 
this true of contemporary history. With regard 
to his selection, we think that Mr. Eebbel has 
been eminently judicious both in what he has 
selected and in his arrangement. Tet we 
should have liked one of the Mansion House 
speeches, and the address as Lord Sector to the 
Glasgow students. Mr. Eebbel does not com¬ 
ment upon the faot that the celebrated words— 
imperium et libtrtas —were first used by Mr. 
Disraeli in the peroration of a speech in the 
House of Commons on agricultural distress in 
1851 (vol. i., p. 323). In vol. ii., p. 626, “that 
citadel fame of ineffable beauty” should cer¬ 
tainly be “ fane.” 

Oaleni Pergamensis de Temperaments, et de 
inaequali Intemperie Libri tree Thoma Linacro 
Anglo Interprets. With an Introduction by 
Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Bowes.) Messrs. Macmillan 
and Bowes deserve the thanks alike of soholars 
and bibliophilists for their enterprise in under¬ 
taking to publish a set of facsimile reproduc¬ 
tions of a series of little volumes which origin¬ 
ally issued from the first Cambridge press. 
That press was started by a German, one John 
Siberoh by name, respecting whom the pub¬ 
lishers would be glad to find out more than they 
have been able to discover. It was an humble, 
struggling little institution, the surroundings 
of which must hare presented the greatest 
possible contrast to the stately edifice from 
whence the present volume has issued, and 
after a few modest but oommendable efforts 
it died out altogether. The jealousy of the 
Stationers’ Company hindered its revival; and no 
more books were printed at Cambridge for 
sixty-two years, scholars who wanted to bring 
their works before the publio being for a long 
time compelled to resort to the press at Basel or 
that at Louvain. The volume before us is the 
translation by Linacre of Galen de Tempera¬ 
ments, and was printed in 1521. Tins is 
shortly to be followed by three others—viz., a 
Latin oration by Henry Bullock (1521), a 
Latin tract or discourse, addressed ad ChrStianos 
omnes (1521), and the Hermathena of Papyrius 
Geminus (1522). The interest of the series, it 
is obvious, is mainly associated with the history 
of printing—a subjeot which, at the present 
time, gives promise of almost rivalling that of 
numismatics in relation to earlier times, from 
the remarkable manner in which it aids literary 
researches. A series of notes by Mr. Bradshaw 
will be appended to each volume, and will point 
out the internal evidenoe whioh serves to 
determine the order of issue and other points of 
speoial interest We must not dismiss the 
present volume without noticing the excellent 
Life of Linacre supplied by Dr. J. F. Payne. 
Linacre is undoubtedly the most notable 
example that Oxford can boast of a race—now, 
in Dr. Payne’s opinion, altogether extinct—the 


E hilosophical and soholarly physician. He had 
is counterpart in the same century at Cam • 
bridge in Dr. Caius; and for two centuries after 
such rarae avee appeared at intervals in this 
country, Heberden, Dr. Johnson’s physician, 
being perhaps the last. The absorbing de¬ 
mands of scienoe in the present day, and even 
those of a single subdivision of a single branoh, 
scarcely, indeed, permit any profound attention 
to other provinces of knowledge. There is 
but one point which, as it seems to us, Dr. 
Payne has failed to bring out with adequate 
emphasis; and that is the large share which 
Galen’s example, his encyclopaedic knowledge, 
and his philosophical method of discussing 
every detail had in contributing to form the 
class of which his translator was so notable an 
example. 

Db. Green hill’s edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Beligio Medici, Letter to a Friend, and 
Christian Morale, which forms the latest addition 
to Messrs. Macmillan's “ Golden Treasury 
Series,” is no mere light and readable introduc¬ 
tion to a strange and original genius. It is a 
serious contribution to the bibliography of the 
subject, and is worthy to take rank with Mr. 
Aldds Wright’s and Mr. Arber’s work at Baoon. 
The editor—on whose qualifications for his 
present task it would be impertinent to dwell— 
has set himself to form a critical text of the 
above-mentioned works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
which will certainly be the standard one for the 
future. No reader of Wilkin’s edition can fail 
to have been struck by the ouriously abundant 
opportunities presented by this difficult author 
for textual oriticism, and it is fortunate that 
the preparation of a definitive text has fallen 
into so competent hands. Dr. Greenhill’s notes 
oontain all that is necessary for the student of 
these works from the literary and scientific 
point of view; and a very full Index is 
appended whioh has a distinct value in itself. 
Sir Thomas Browne is fortunate in his editor, 
and Dr. Greenhill in his author. 

Messes. Sampson Low have issued in this 
country the two-thousandth volume of Baron 
Tauohnitz’ well-known “ Collection of British 
Authors.” It consists of a review of English 
Literature, with speoial reference to the reign 
of Victoria, by Prof. Henry Morley. To this is 
prefixed a number of pages containing the 
photographed facsimiles of no less than 173 
authors whose works appear in the Tauohnitz 
edition. So far as his task lay within the 
strength of any one man, Prof. Morley may be 
said to have aohieved it. In giving a survey of 
books and the writers of them, as opposed to 
literature in the stricter sense of the term, he 
has shown an industry that can only be called 
marvellous. But we cannot think that he has 
been equally successful in the not less important 
duty of discrimination. He has oompiled a 
book of reference, and not a critioal study. For 
a book of reference an index is essential, and 
that is missing here. We had thought of 
making one or two other criticisms, but we 
should not like to scrutinise a memorial volume 
of this kind too closely. Its interest is greater 
than its value; and, when all is said, its aotual 
value is great. We understand that Prof. 
Morley will be glad of any oorreotions in 
matters of fact to be communicated to him, for 
a new edition that will shortly be put into the 
press at Leipzig. 

Two more volumes of the “ English Citizen ” 
series (Macmillan) have reached us, and they 
more than confirm our opinion of the useful¬ 
ness of the undertaking. A history of the 
Electorate and Legislature, condensed, as 
it must be, in a handbook of less than 
two hundred pages, abounds in detail; but 
Mr. Walpole has arranged his facts with 
considerable skill, and has contrived to retain 
the interest of the reader unabated to the end 


of his labours. In some parts of his work- 
such, for instance, as those whioh relate to the 
successive additions to the peerage, and to the 
condition of the constituencies ana the members 
before 1832—Mr. Walpole has overcome the 
difficulties of his task with oonspiouous sucoess. 
If he could but bring himself to omit all refer¬ 
ences to Ulysses, Hipparchus, Harmodius, and 
the rest of the Grecians whose names are so 
familiar to the readers of the Daily Telegraph, 
no o.ther words than those of praise oould be 
used of his labours. We doubt whether, in his 
remarks on the House of Lords in the reign of 
George III., he has done sufficient justioe to the 
liberality of sentiment which marked its views 
on many subjeots. We are sure that, in 
speaking of the “ great majority of the electors” 
before the first Reform Bui as unbribed, he is 
expressing an erroneous opinion. The voters at 
Gatton and Harwich were, no doubt, so few in 
number, and so dependent, that it was un¬ 
necessary to bribe them; but in plaoes like 
Penryn, Stafford, Honiton, and Canterbury, 
where the electors were more numerous, enor¬ 
mous sums of money passed from the candidates 
to their supporters. Mr. Fowle’s little treatise 
on The Poor Law is a valuable summary of the 
various attempts whioh have been made, with 
increasing suooess, in the last forty years to 
grapple with the dangers of destitution. As a 
clergyman in one of the poorest districts of 
London, and a rector in a large rural pariah of 
Oxfordshire, he has enjoyed unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for seeing the Poor Law Acts in 
operation. The subjeot is necessarily less 
attractive to the general public than that which 
has been assigned to Mr. Walpole; but, as a 
history of remedial legislation in all countries 
against the dangers of extreme poverty, Mr. 
Fowle’s volume is worthy of a wide circulation, 
especially among those who are charged with 
the duty of supervising the “ workhouses ” in 
the oountry. It is gratifying to find that the 
proportion of paupers in England has declined 
from seven per cent in 1811 to three per cent, in 
1880. Mr. Fowls believes, and probably with 
truth, that the system of outdoor relief, although 
seemingly economical, really tends to increase 
the number of paupers and to augment the 
national expenditure on pauperism. 

James T. Fields: Biographical Notes and 
Personal Sketches. (Sampson Low.) The late 
Mr. Fields, of Boston, was known to a small 
circle of English men of letters as an amiable 
and accomplished publisher. During the sixty- 
five years of his active life he was brought 
into personal oontact with many of the most 
eminent authors of his time; reasonable ex¬ 
pectations might, therefore, be entertained that 
his reminiscences of them, and the promised 
“ unpublished fragments ” of their corre¬ 
spondence, would be both valuable and attract¬ 
ive. The reader will be disappointed. Beyond 
portions of Fields’ own correspondence, and 
extracts from conventional epistles of condo¬ 
lence on his death from a few personal friends, 
the only correspondence furnished is by 
American authors of no European reputation. 
The cause of this dearth of interest is not 
difficult to discover. To the business of pub¬ 
lisher Mr. Fields united the less lucrative 
occupation of authorship, and wrote a work 
styled Yesterdays with Authors, That book 
appears to have so thoroughly exhausted his 
material that the oompiler of the present 
volume has had nothing of real importance left 
to transcribe. Nevertheless, even out of Mr. 
Fields’ well-winnowed com some few grains 
remain; and, although the editor of these 
hastily combined “ fragments ” has not arranged 
his unindexed book very artistically, the perse¬ 
vering reader will find a few interesting para¬ 
graphs about Walter Savage Landor, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Joseph Severn (the friend of Eeats), 
and others of less note, 
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A Son of Belial. By “Nitram Tradleg.” 

g riibner.) This entertaining book is a sketch of 
e religious development of “ Nitram Tradleg,” 
formerly scholar of “ Belial ” College, *• Bos¬ 
phorus.” It relates how he was born and bred 
a Baptist, reared in the strictest Calvinistio 
orthodoxy, and with many straggle* passed 
from the creed of his childhood through the 
Established Churoh, in whieh, for a few months, 
he held a curacy, to the left wing of Unitarian- 
ism. The autobiography leaves Mr. Tradleg a 
Unitarian minister of advanced views, oonsdous 
of still unexhausted possibilities of rebellion in 
his soul, and wondering where he will ultimately 
arrive. He writes with obvious sincerity, and 
with reverence for the views he has felt com¬ 
pelled to abandon; while his volume is the 
more interesting as it treats the well-worn 
questions not controversially, but in their 
personal relation to the author. It must be 
said that, while several well-known “Bosphorus ” 
men figure in the book under disguises which 
no one can fail to penetrate, at least one living 
person is thus introduced somewhat irrelevantly, 
and treated with an ill-nature whioh is the more 
to be regretted as it jars with the general tone 
of a genial and amusing volume. 

Irresponsible Philanthropists: being Some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. 
By E. Genna. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
we know nothing of the authoress of this little 
book, nor of the Telegon School with which she 
is connected, beyond what she herself has made 
public. But her object is so thoroughly prac¬ 
tical, and her style so simple and direct, that we 
should augur favourably of any work which she 
might undertake. She regards philanthropy as 
work, and sets about it in a thorough business¬ 
like way. The gentlewomen whom she desires 
to assist are made partners in trade, and not 
recipients of charity. They are taught how to 
turn their industry to the best account, and to 
expect for it the full market value—neither more 
nor less. On this—the only sound basis—her 
scheme of a Work Society is founded. Its after¬ 
management must, if it is to gain success, be 
marked by patience and shrewdness, as well as by 
sympathy and warmth of heart. We commend 
this outspoken brochure to the many who, with 
the best intentions, have failed in their efforts to 
do good because they were only “ philanthropists 
in a parenthesis.” 

Convalescent Cookery. By Catherine Eyan. 
(Ohatto and Windus.) This little volume, with 
its cheerful oover, olear type, and convenient 
form, may be safely commended to the atten¬ 
tion of those who, with limited means, and 
still more limited experience in the culinary 
art, find themselves in charge of the siok or 
convalescent. It oontains many good, and 
even appetising, receipts, with minute direc¬ 
tions for their preparation. But in our opinion 
the chief merit of the book lies in the fact that 
the authoress has probed to their depths the 
ignorance and inexperience of the olass for 
whom she writes, and has then conscientiously 
begun at the beginning and adapted her hints 
to the needs of such persons. The earlier 
chapters are, from this point of view, specially 
instructive. 

Poetry for the Young. A Graduated Collec¬ 
tion in Pour Parts. Complete in 1 vol. 
(Griffith and Farran.) We always welcome 
these “ poetical readers,” and turn over their 
pages in a friendly spirit, looking for our old 
favourites. The present collection seems to us 
the best of its kind that we have come across. 
It errs, as they all do, by giving too much 
space to the contemporary poets of Ameriea, in 
whom even an English child will find echoes of 
his own countrymen. But it is unusually rich 
in long pieces, such as those from Shakspere 
and Milton; and we are specially glad to notice 


some selections from Mr. Browning. It is 
excellently printed, both ns regards type and 
accuracy. The worst misprint we have noticed 
is “ Heracleidon” (p. 307), which is perversely 
reproduced in the notes. Of the notes gener¬ 
ally we are not able to say anything good. To 
state that the incident described in Mr. 
Whittier’s well-known poem of “ Barbara 
Fritchie” took place ‘‘during the American 
War of Independence ” is a blunder that 
suggests even more than it expresses. The 
Index, also, of first lines is awkwardly arranged 
according to the four parts of the book. 

Birchington-on-Sea and its Bungalows. By 
Athol Mayhew. (Batsford.) The main object 
of this little book being apparently an advertise¬ 
ment of houses built at Birchington, it scarcely 
comes within the province of the Academy to 
review, though one cannot help expressing 
admiration both of the elevations and plans of 
the bungalows. “ If you live in the country, 
live in a cottage,” says one of Miss Austen’s 
characters; and, if you live at Birchington, 
live in a bungalow, say we, especially if 
it is true that they are “ easy as to price.” 
The value of the book really consists in an 
Appendix by Mr. Kershaw, of Lambeth Library, 
which visitors to Thanet of antiquarian or artistic 
tastes will find very useful. Indeed, they could 
have no better guide than one whose acquaintance 
both with the history and the architecture of the 
oounty is so extensive. Mr. Kershaw has, however, 
missed the point of the explanation of the saying 
about Tenterden steeple being the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands, which is that the “ scotts,” for 
the defence of the Sands when they were dry 
land, were diverted to the building of the steeple, 
and consequently the sea-walls were left to get 
out of repair. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that Mr. Kershaw is making a collection 
of books and drawings illustrative ot the history 
and topography of Kent, at Lambeth, for the use 
of the public, where he is always ready to wel¬ 
come anyone who wishes to see the collection, 
and, still more, any contributions to it. 

Four-handed Chess. By Capt. George Hope 
Verney. (Boutledge.) The game described by 
Capt. Verney is probably an amusing adaptation 
for society of the scientific game from which it 
takes its moves. It is clear, from the description 
and rules given by the author, that it cannot in 
itself be a scientific game ; and, if played scienti¬ 
fically by all the opponents, must in its nature 
end in perpetual drawn games—a fact which 
would restrict its sphere to enjoyment only by 
players prepared to give and take amusement 1'rom 
the perpetration and punishment of palpable 
blunders. The fact that Fawns can only Queen 
by a triple capture of the opponents’ pieces 
takes such promotion out of the category of 
results to be played for, and, as a consequence, 
prevents the possibility of winning by that 
minute advantage of force and position which 
turns the scale of victory in real chess. This 
fact must be an essential drawback to the beauty 
of the four-handed game; but it may afford 
amusement as a sociable pursuit, and may easily 
be practised by any four players, acquainted with 
the moves of chess, from the description given 
in Capt. Verney's little book. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. A. H. Sayoe has returned to Oxford 
from his winter's tour in Egypt; but we regret 
extremely to announce that his health has not 
been benefited thereby. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds is engaged in printing 
a collection of 150 original sonnets. Of these, 
five only have been previously published— 
three in Mr. Hall Game's Sonnets of Three 


Centuries, and two in the Comhill Magazine. 
The volume will be similar to Mr. Waddington’s 
two books of English Sonnets, and will be 
called Vagabunduli Libellus. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in preparation a reprint of the Essays 
of Elia, edited, with Introduction and notes, by 
the Bev. Alfred Ainger, whose volume on Lamb 
in the ‘‘English Men of Letters” series will 
appear next week. 

Mr. QuARiTcn is about to publish a Catalogue 
of unusual character, but singularly interesting 
by reason of its oontents. It oomprises the 
literature of fiction—not including any of the 
countless novels and romanoes which have 
flooded the reading world during the last 
oentury—from its earliest appearance in the 
form of apologues and fables down to the senti¬ 
mental absurdities of the seventeenth century. 
The collection is especially rioh in romances of 
chivalry, classified under the headings of 
“ Arthur,” “ Charlemagne,” “ Spanish,” and 
“Unaffiliated.” Some new and daring etym¬ 
ologies are proposed in the notes relating to the 
Brito-Norman romanoes, among whioh we may 
mention the suggestion that “ Arthur ” is not 
the Welsh Arth or Latin Arcturus, but a Piotish 
or Gaelic Ard-tur, meaning Captain, Arohidux, 
or Imperator ; the assertion that “ Lancelot ” is 
simply a corruption of the Welsh LanotLoc 
(thirteenth-century form of Llanc y llwch ), and 
means “ the Childe of the Lake; ” that 
“ Perceval ” is to be identified with Pgr-cyfael 
= “ Foremost Companion.” There are two 
Arthurian MSS. described in the Catalogue, the 
fimous Perkins MS. of Lydgate’s Siege of 
Troy, several unique printed books, the first 
edition of Don Quixote (Louis XIII.’s oopy), a 
oopy of the St. Albans Chronicle (among the 
prolegomena of the Arthurian section), Bobert 
Bedborne’s edition of Arthur of Little Britain, 
the first edition of the Chronicle of the Oid, and 
a surprising number of other books no less re¬ 
markable for their rarity or intrinsic value—not 
the least of whioh is the Valdarfer Boccaccio 
recently acquired by Mr. Quaritoh at the sale 
of the Sunderland Library. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish a collection of sketches by the author of 
John Halifax, called Plain Speaking. Miss 
Hay’s new novel, Dorothy's Venture, will be 
published during the coming month, by the 
same firm, in three volumes. 

Messrs. A. H. Goose, of Norwich, will 
shortly publish by subscription a “ History of 
the Parishes of West and East Bradeaham, 
with those of Necton and Holme Hale, in the 
Oounty of Norfolk,” by Mr. G. A. Cartheiv, 
author of the History of the Hundred of Laun- 
ditch. The work will comprise details of 
topography, archaeology, genealogy, and bio¬ 
graphy ; and it will be based upon original 
research in publie records, oourt rolls, wills, 
and parish registers, as well as upon private 
souroes of information. Additional value will 
be given to the book by an introductory 
essay from the pen of the Bev. Dr. Jessopp. 
The edition is limited to one hundred and 
thirty copies, at a subscription prioe of one 
guinea. 

Mr. David Sinclair, one of the masters of 
the Wigan Grammar School, has written a 
History of Wigan, which will be published in two 
quarto volumes early this year. It covers the 
period from the Boman settlement to nearly the 
close of the eighteenth century, with special 
reference to the earlier portion. 

Miss Betham-Idwards’ novel “ Fore¬ 
stalled ” is being translated into French by 
M. Henri Tripard. The same translator has 
just published in the Revue britannique, “A 
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Japanese Bride,” also by Miss Betbam-Ed wards, 
and is busy on translating for that periodical 
her “ Exchange no Bobbery,” now appearing 
in Fraser’s Magazine. 

We understand that a serial issue of Cassell's 
Book of Sports and Pastimes is to be published 
in sixpenny monthly parts. The first number 
will be issued on March 27, and the work will be 
completed in fifteen parts. 

Mr. Kiel Blind’s “ New Finds in Shet- 
landio and Welsh Folk-Lore ” [Nix, Mermaid, 
Water-horse, Fish, and Cat Stones) will appear 
in the forthcoming number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, containing many tales living in 
oral tradition, recently discovered through his 
enquiries among the people, which will be 
shown to be survivals from an old Teutonic 
creed. 

Ms. William Andrews, the hon. secretary 
of the Hull Literary Club, has in the press a 
new work entitled Typographical Curiosities, 
which will inolude an historical account of 
printing in the past and present time. 

Some curious facts about “ Serpent Worship,” 
past and present, including the practices of our 
earlv British ancestors, will be related in a paper 
on that subject which we understand is to appear 
in the Quiver for March. 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., will contribute a 
paper on the “ Tyneside Collier at Work and at 
Home ” to the forthcoming number of Cassell's 
Magazine, 

Mr. W. G. Fretton will contribute to Mr. 
Walford’s new monthly — the Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer —a paper on “ The 
Old Cross at Coventry: ” and in the same pub¬ 
lication, at an early date, will appear an im¬ 
portant paper on “ Jocular Tenures ” by Mr. 
T. Broadbent Trowsdale. 

Mr. J. Wilton Jones is writing, for simul¬ 
taneous publication in a limited number of 
provincial papers, a series of tales under the 
title of Stage Stories. Mr. Jones is the author 
of several suooessful dramatio pieces, and is a 
well-known contributor to the magazines. 

Mr. Isaac Binns, the borough accountant of 
Batley, oompiler of Annuity Tables, has issued 
in booklet form an important letter on Sinking 
Funds under the Local Loans Act of 1875, 

We understand that Mr. Joseph Hughes will 
publish, on the 25th inst., a new illustrated 
sohool magazine, entitled The Scholar. 

Mr. Ernest Badford has remarked another 
instance of Mr. Browning’s subtle sympathy 
with Art—this time with the architect, 
not the painter as in the case of his 
“Andrea del Sarto.” In his fine tragedy of 
“ Luria,” Mr. Browning, led, doubtless, by 
some unconscious feeling that the lines of the 
Duomo at Florence would lend themselves 
to orientalisation, made Luria, the noble 
Moorish general who led the army of ungrate¬ 
ful Florence, symbolise his oommandership by 
a sketch of the unfinished Duomo, and “ how a 
Moorish front might join to, and complete, the 
body.” And Bracoio, the Florentine spy on 
Luria, says: 

“ I see— 

A Moorish front, nor of saoh ill design.” 

Now Mr. Badford, when in Florence, found 
in the little visited museum called Opera 
del Duomo—which contains models and plans 
relating to the cathedral of all times, from 
Arnolfo till now—an actual elevation of the 
Duomo completed by a Moorish front. It is 
needless to Bay that Mr. Browning had never 
heard or dreamt of his Moorish drawing. But 
an Eastern tradition survived in Arnolfo 
when, late in the thirteenth century, he made 


his first plan of the Duomo; and the later 
architect who planned the Moorish front to it 
was but consciously guided by the same feeling 
that was working unconsciously in Mr. Brown¬ 
ing when he, by instinot, symbolised the leader¬ 
ship of the Moorish general by his imagined 
sketoh of the Moorish front to the Florence 
cathedral. 

Our note last week about the successes 
gained in reoent examinations by natives of 
India failed to do complete justioe. Mr. S. 
Satthianadham, besides being a junior optime, 
also took second class honours in the moral 
science tripos, being the first Indian student 
who has obtained double honours at either Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge. Mr. Pieres, of St. John’s, 
who is a native of Oeylon, came out first class 
in the law tripos. Also, as regards the Boyal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, we are in¬ 
formed that Mr. Hossein, besides standing first 
for the second scholarship at the last December 
examination, was first in his class in agri¬ 
culture at the August examination ; and that 
Mr. Sen, another Indian student, was first 
in his class for inorganio chemistry in August, 
and at December obtained the full marks for 
chemistry. 

We are asked to state that the University 
College Sohool “Old Boys” dinner will take 
lace on Tuesday next, February 21, at the 
t. James’s Hall Bestaurant. Arthur Charles, 
Esq., Q.C., will preside. 

The Clifton Shakspere Society is devoting 
both its meetings this month to oriticism of the 
Poems and Sonnets. At the meeting on the 11th 
the following communications were given:— 
“The Poems,” by the Bev. H. P. Stokes; 
“ Yenus and Adonis,” by Mr. 0. P. Harris ; and 
“ Lucrece,” by Mr. J. H. Tucker. The Sonnets 
will be more particularly considered at the 
meeting on the 25tb. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell a very important 
collection of autographs and other literary docu¬ 
ments on February 27-28. Among the auto¬ 
graphs are a letter from Garriok, repudiating 
any intention of mimicking Qeorge III.; two 
letters, each of three pages, from Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton; a letter of Burns to Mrs. 
Dunlop; a letter of Poe, specimens of which 
are very rare in this country ; and a promissory 
note of John Locke. There are also rough 
draughts in the handwriting of Moore of LaUa 
Rookh, the Lift of Byron, The Epicurean, &c., 
two of Moore's MS. Commonplace Books; and 
a volume of memoranda for future comedies by 
Sheridan. A series of sixteen Scottish docu¬ 
ments on vellum, dated from 1195 to 1762, will 
be inoluded in the first day’s sale. 

Herr Mohr, of Freiburg and Tubingen, has 
just published a reprint, in form and type 
closely resembling the original, of the fragment 
of Goethe’s Faust published in 1790. Some 
critical remarks are appended by Prof. W. L. 
Holland, of Tubingen. 

The German association of spelling reformers 
has taken the praotioal step of publishing the 
first of a series of olassioal native authors in 
the new orthography. 

The oourt of the Landgericht of Posen, in 
Prussia, has issued a decree confiscating all the 
copies of a Gorman translation of M. Zola’s 
Nana ; the Faute du pasteur Mouret is included 
in the same condemnation. 

Three years ago the Pestalozzi-Stiibchen 
was founded at Zurich. This institution has 
as its aim the collection of MSS., books, pic¬ 
tures, and other memorials relating to Pesta. 
lozzi and the band of disciples and helpers 
connected with the great pioneer of pedagogy. 
The first number of the Pestalozzi-Bliltter, issued 
last month, contains a report of the progress of 


the institute during the year. It has received 
two legacies in money, and numerous gifts in 
kind, including autographs, portraits, views, 
and editions of Pestalozzi’s writings. It is in 
possession already of 200 portraits of famous 
pedagogues, Swiss and foreign. 

We take from the 'Eoria the following statistics 
of the University of Athens for the year 1880 :— 
The total number of students was 2,030, being 
in law, 908; medicine, 728 ; arts, 315; theology, 
49. Of these, 1,449 were natives of Greeoe, 
and 581 came from Turkey and other foreign 
countries. The income of the university was 
287,000 drachmas (£11,000); the expenditure, 
only 174,000 drachmas (£7,000); the endow¬ 
ments amounted to a capital sum of five million 
draohmas (£200,000). 

At a recent meeting of the Historisohe 
Verein of St. Gallon, Herr Goldli gave a lecture 
upon the “ Nioodemites of Schwyz," a group of 
persons who were the object of some interest to 
Oliver Oromwell, and are frequently mentioned 
in the letters of his agents in Switzerland to 
Secretary Thurlow. The title “ Nikodemiten’’ 
was used in the Protestant cantons to desoribe 
certain organised bands of fellow-sympathisers 
in the Catholic cantons, who conformed out¬ 
wardly to the public worship of their parish 
chur i es, but held Protestant meetings in 
secret. From the date of Zwingli’s death until 
the middle of the seventeenth oentury, the 
Nicodemites handed down their traditions with¬ 
out being discovered. Their head-quarters was 
in Arth, on the Lake of Zug, at the foot of the 
Bigi. While Dr. John Pell and John Dury 
were in Zurich, and Sir Samuel Morland in 
Geneva, the government of Sohwyz proceeded 
against these Cryto-Protestants, executed four 
of them, and imprisoned others. The remainder 
fled to Zurich, which oanton demanded that 
Schwyz should restore the confiscated property 
of the fugitive heretics. The refusal of Schwyz 
to comply with this demand was the cause 
of the outbreak of the first Villmergen War. 
Herr Goldli’s lecture was illustrated by 
many original documents from the archives of 
Luzern, Ziirioh, and Sohwyz, collected by Herr 
Denier, of Arth. The lecture, with Herr 
Denier’s notes, will appear in this year's 
Geschichtsfreund. 

The first part has been published (Brussels: 
Weissenbruch) of the Bibliographic nationale de 
Belgique, which will be one of the permanent 
results of the jubilee of Belgian independence. 
It is intended to be a list of all the works pub¬ 
lished by Belgians—whether at home or abroad, 
whether in separate volumes or in periodicals, 
whether original or translations and editions— 
between the years 1830 and 1880. The editors 
are a committee of three, among whom is M. 
Charles Buelens, Keeper of the Bibliotheque 
royale. 

Prof. J. J. Thonissen has published an 
important work (Bruxelles: Hayez) upon the 
Salic Law, with special reference to its code of 
criminal procedure. He has prefixed an 
Introduction upon the classes of the population 
mentioned in the text. 

The Rassegna Settimanale, a weekly journal 
published at Borne, and founded in 1878, to 
whioh we have been indebted for many notes 
on Italian literature, has been merged in a daily 
paper —La Rassegna. 

Our learned contributor Dr. Buddensieg, of 
Dresden, writes that he has been fortunate 
enough to discover in the Studien Bibliothek at 
Olmiitz a Wiclif MS., hitherto unknown, con¬ 
taining no less than six Wiclif tracts, none of 
which is preserved in any English library. He 
also noticed a Chronica Britannica, which, from 
the character of its splendid ornamentation, ap¬ 
peared to belong to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 
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Messrs. Sampson Low have sent us the last 
addition to their series of 1 ‘ Standard Six-Shilling 
Novels”—Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd ; and Messrs. Longmans a 
popular edition of Whyte Melville’s Kate Coven¬ 
try in their “ Sunbeam ” series. As to the latter 
book, we should have been quite content if it 
had never got oheaper than the more appropriate 
yellow cover. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The first volume has appeared (Paris: Mor- 
gand et Fatout) of the work entitled Continu- 
ateurs de Loret, which Baron James de Rothschild 
was preparing for the press at the time of his 
lamented death. It oontains 138 “ news-letters,” 
if we may so call them, arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order, oovering the period from May 
1685 to June 1868. In one of these an 
interesting aocount is given of the four days’ 
battle between the English fleet under Albe¬ 
marle and the Dutch under Ruyter, in June 
1668, off the North Foreland. Five more 
volumes of the series are to be brought out, 
under the editorship of M. Emile Pioot. 

M. Calmann Levy has ready, in two 
volumes, the journal of Dr. P. Mdniere, the 
physician appointed by the French Government 
to attend on the Duohesse de Berry, giving 
many particulars of her captivity at Blaye in 
1833. The journal is edited by the sou of the 
writer, and contains two unpublished letters of 
Balzao and Marshal Bugeaud. 

M. Ernest Datjdet, brother of the cele¬ 
brated novelist, Alphonse, and himself a writer 
of repute in all that relates to the recent history 
of Southern France, has just published (Paris: 
H&chette) a little work on the Restoration, 
which is to be followed by another entitled La 
Biaction thermidorienne dans le Midi. 

M. Alphonse Bertrand, secrdtaire-rddao- 
teur to the Senate, has published (Paris: 
Q nan tin) a little book on the organisation of 
the French system of government which would, 
we venture to think, bear translation into 
English. It gives a succinct account not only 
of the two ohambers, their procedure, and 
their electors, but also of the local administra¬ 
tion by prefects, councils-general, and munici¬ 
palities. 

The first volume has appeared {(Paris: 
Plon) of the Discoure parlementaires of M. 
Ernest Picard, with a Preface written by the 
late Jules Favre in May 1877. It covers the 
period from February 1861 to May 1863 ; and 
it bears for its sub-title “ Les Cinq,” in memory 
of the five members of the Opposition at that 
time—MM. Darimon, J. Favre, Emile Ollivier, 
Henon, and Picard himself. 

The committee of historical studies in France, 
which includes the names of MM. Q. Quicherat, 
Georges Picot, A. de Barthdlemy, Darmesteter, 
and Fustel de Coulanges, has issued the 
first number of a Ripertoire dee Travaux hie- 
toriquee, which it is proposed to continue quar¬ 
terly. It oontains an analysis of all the pub¬ 
lications that have appeared at home or abroad 
concerning the history, monuments, or language 
of France. First come the proceedings of the 
Institute and of provincial societies ; then ar¬ 
ticles in Frenoh and foreign Reviews; lastly, 
books and pamphlets. 

The second part'has appeared (Paris: Picard), 
after an interval of nearly three years, of the 
important Catalogue of the MSS. in those libra¬ 
ries of Franoe whioh have never yet printed their 
catalogues. This part deals with the Biblio- 
thi'que de l’Arsenal and a great many pro¬ 
vincial libraries. It is hoped that by this 
means the existence may be discovered of some 
valuable MSS. which have disappeared. 

Wk leamjffom Le Livre that. M. Michel 


Oohendry, archivist of the Pay-de-D6me, has 
discovered an important series of letters of 
Catherine and Mary de Medicis, of Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., and sixteen autograph letters 
of Margaret of Valois. 

M. Jottast, the enterprising conductor of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, has started a new 
series under the title of “ Bibliothdque des 
Dames,” by whioh is meant a collection of 
classical works, by writers of either sex, for 
lady readers. The first two of the series were 
M. Legouvfe’s poem, Le Mirite dee Femmee, and 
La Prineeeee de Clives, by Mdme. de La Fayette, 
with a Preface by M. de Lescure. These have 
been followed by Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s Contee dee 
Fiee, in two volumes, each containing an etching 
by M. Lalauze. The edition is limited in 
number, printed on Dutch paper, and elegantly 
bound in colours. 

The last addition to the “ Petite Bibliotheque 
artistique ” of the same publisher is an edition 
of Rousseau’s Confeesione, in four volumes, with 
a Preface by M. Marc-Monnier, and illustra¬ 
tions by M. Hddouin. The price is fifty francs. 

The new volumes (ii.-v.) of the “ Collection 
of Popular Literatures ” published by Messrs. 
Maisonneuve are Christian Legends of Lower 
Brittany, by M. G. F. M. Luzel; Popular Tales 
of Ancient Egypt , by Prof. Maspero ; and the 
first portion of Popular Poems of Gascony, by 
M. F. Blade. 

M. Alberic Rolen, of Ghent, secretary to 
the Institut de Droit international, has just 
published (Paris: Pedone-Lauriel) a Frenoh 
translation of Mr. David Dudley Field’s Pro¬ 
posed Code of International Law. 

Taking advantage of the Concours regional 
of Agriculture being held there, the Socidtd 
Borda of Dax has put forth an invitation 
to a Congres soientifique on May 1, 1882, and 
the following days. The programme embraces 
researches in the neighbourhood, and invites 
papers on the meteorology, geology, natural 
history, anthropology, archaeology, and history 
of South-western France. On the last-named 
subject we may cite question 51: “ Du parti 
que l’on pourrait tirer pour l’histoire du pays 
des textes originaux qui se trouvent & la Tour 
de Londres et notamment de ceux qui ont dtd 
ddjh publics.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BY THE SEA. 

r. 

There is a busy stillness in the air, 

As in a Poet’s brain—silent and dark. 

Albeit it drinks the rain notes of the lark, 

And reads God’s pictured gospel everywhere; 

The breeze faints like a breath of silent prayer ; 
Without a sound the clouds move to their mark, 
Demure, white-hooded nuns ; and one white bark 
The patient seas doth with its image share. 

'Tie with me too, this reverie of power 
As of divinity within me furled :— 

If, for a Man, his manliest thought sufficed 1 
If hut, for Life, the living of one hour 
As purely great as this—Yea ! weary world, 

Lives would be pure then as the Dreams of Christ 1 


n. 


The Dreams of Christ! When Lazarus was dead, 
Did these betray the Tear that still would spring ? 
Was Mary’s sister-love too poor a thing 
To make a sleep-crown for that Sovereign Head ?— 
Once ! Once—so let me think—'twas hallowed 
In vision of the last lone buffering, 

And 'twas her arms that round His Feet did oling, 
To make the Shame seem almost less to dread. 

So might He glorify her earthly love, 

A smile like moonlight on his pale, pure lip, 

Till in the dark He woke to Fellowship 
With the Eternal Questioner above. 

And awful waking dreams divinely trod - 
Far footsteps of the Imagination of God. 

Eric S. Robertson. 

Mentone, 


OBITOART. 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 

In Berthold Auerbach, who died at Cannes 
on February 8, Germany lost the greatest 
master of fiction she has yet produced. Auer¬ 
bach was born at Nordstetten, a village in the 
Black Forest, in the kingdom of Wilrtemberg, 
on February 28, 1812. He was of Jewish 
parentage, and received his earlier education at 
the Rabbinical school of Heckingen. He seems 
to have been intended for a legal career, for we 
find him, after his school-days were over, study¬ 
ing law at the University of Tubingen. Acting, 
it is said, under the influence of David Strauss, 
the young Auerbach soon gave up all idea of 
following the law, and devoted his energies to 
philosophy and theology, whioh he studied first 
at Miinchen under Schelling, and afterwards at 
Heidelberg under Daub. His literary career 
may be said to have commenced in 1836, when 
he gave to the world an essay on the relation 
of Judaism to modern literature. The follow¬ 
ing year saw the first novel published by Auer¬ 
bach —Spinoza (Stuttgart)—a book full of 
pregnant reflections on philosophy and of 
interesting sketches of Jewish life. This 
informal treatise on the system of Spinoza 
was followed by a German translation of that 
philosopher’s works, published at Stuttgart in 
1841. But although these contributions by 
Auerbach to speculative philosophy possess a 
distinct value, it cannot be said that he has made 
by them an immortal name in literature. It is by 
his singularly graceful, and yet profoundly true, 
piotures of German peasant-life that he has 
earned the gratitude of readers of every civilised 
oountry in the world. As far back as 1841, 
Auerbach had begun to publish in different 
periodicals various tales descriptive of village 
life in the Black Forest; but it was not until 
these were collected into two volumes, pub¬ 
lished at Mannheim in 1843 under the title 
Schwarzwiilder Dorfgeschichten, that Germany 
discovered itself the possessor of a writer who 
could invest the story of Hie life of common 
people with as much interest as ever attached 
to the fortunes of kings and princes. A second 
series of village stories appeared at Mannheim 
in 1848, but met with a cooler reception. To 
some extent this may have been due to the fact 
that this second instalment showed, if not any 
diminution of power, yet a certain want of the 
freshness which is one of the great charms of 
the earlier series. In 1865 Auerbach gave to 
literature a work of fiotion of a more ambitious 
character than he had yet essayed. This book— 
Auf der Hiihe, in which the philosophy of Spinoza 
once again plays a prominent part—is beyond 
doubt the best novel in the German language, 
but as a work of art it perceptibly suffers from 
the very fact of being a novel with a purpose. 
Two other novels followed in due course —Das 
Landhaue am Rhein (Stuttgart, 1869), a by no 
means happy work, in which the march of the 
story is hampered by dialogue upon social and 
philosophical topics; and Waldfried, a story of 
family life, less discursive than its predecessor, 
but sadly deficient in coherency of plot. It 
is pleasant to relate that Auerbach published 
in 1880 a tale of peasant-life, entitled Brigitta, 
in which he returned to his best manner, pro¬ 
ducing an idyll that may rank, in our opinion, 
beside the beat of his earlier tales from the 
Black Forest. As a delineator of rustic life and 
manners, Auerbach displayed a genius whioh has 
no parallel in any other age or country—with 
the exception of William Uarleton. The broad 
humour of the Irishman is replaced in the pages 
of Auerbach by a humour equally keen, but 
more subtle ; perhaps for a sense of real pathos 
the palm must be awarded to the German. As a 
delineator of character in all its endless shades, 
no writer of fiction oan pretend to surpass the 
author, of the Schwarzwiilder Dorfgeschichten. 
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And while Auerbach could paint men and 
women with an accuracy which can never be 
excelled, his genial nature and poetio gift 
enabled him so to soften and harmonise the lines 
in his portraits as to avoid the harshness and 
crudity whioh must ever distinguish the work of 
the best photographer from that of the artist. 

By a curious coincidence, an English trans¬ 
lation of Auerbach’s Spinoza reached us on the 
same day as the news of his death. It forms 
volumes xlii. and xliii. of Baron Tauohnitz’ “Col¬ 
lection of Qerman Authors,” and is published in 
this country by Messrs. Sampson Low. The 
translation is by E. Nicholson. Some oon- 
venienoe would have been gained by binding 
the two volumes as one, for the book is really 
very short. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In Macmillan's for this month, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes gives an interesting account of Sir 
Simon Haroourt, who was owner of Nuneham 
in the seventeenth century. The account is 
compiled from a printed, but unpublished, 
selection from the documents at Nuneham; 
the samples quoted by Mr. Hughes show that 
the documents are of considerable historical 
value. Mr. Loftie has a paper on M. Maspero’s 
discoveries at Thebes, whioh he judges to 
possess greater interest for the archaeologist 
than for the historian. Mr. Laing Meason 
records his own experience of “ The French 
Detective Police; ” and it must be admitted 
that the experience was very satisfactory, and 
contrasts very favourably with the inadequacy 
of our own provisions for the detection of orime. 
An artiole on Mr. Irving’s lecture, “ The 
Stage as It Is,” administers a just rebuke to 
the exaggerated claims which Mr. Irving put 
forth on behalf of his own profession, and the 
roseate view whioh he took of his own per¬ 
formances. Mr. J. A. Symonds writes a paper 
containing much delioate criticism on “Mr. 
D. G. Eossetti’s New Poems.” His remarks 
on the requisites of the sonnet as a form of 
poetioal composition are worth quoting :— 

“To animate the whole miorooosm of fourteen 
bars with a single thought, sufficient for Its hemi¬ 
spheres, neither too vague In meaning nor too 
slight in substance ; and so to organise this planet 
that the quatrains, with ths sun upon them, shall 
present it from one point of view; the tenets, 
with the moon upon them, from another ; that is 
the real diffioulty of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The current number of Brain has a very in¬ 
genious article by Dr. Lauder Brunton on 
“The Position of the Motor Centres in the 
Brain in Regard to the Nutritive and Sooial 
Functions.” Proceeding on the results of Prof. 
Ferrier’s researches, he seeks to show that the 
motor centres in the monkey are arranged “ in 
a definite order corresponding to that which 
would be necessary for the animal to obtain 
food.” Thus, if they are successively irritated, 
the order of movements is—first, movements of 
the eyes and head as if the animal were looking 
for food, then the extension of the arm ana 
hand as if to take it, and so on. Dr. Brunton 
also seeks to show that this order of centres 
answers to the priority of the individual or 
nutritive to the social Amotions. An article of 
more general interest is that on Dean Swift's 
disease, by Dr. Bucknill. The writer seeks 
to identify Swift’s earlier disorder—recurring 
fits of giddiness, or vertigo, together with 
deafness—with what is known as Mdni&re’s 
disease, or labyrinthine vertigo. It is now 
supposed that the sense of equilibrium is 
dependent on the labyrinthine cavity (semi¬ 
circular canals) of the ear, and that the 
derangement of the organ is one of the 
main causes of vertigo. The oo- existence of 
deafness with vertigo in Swift’s case sup¬ 
ports the view that his complaint had its seat 


in the auditory organ. The writer oarefully 
distinguishes the later malady of Swift's life 
as insanity proper, which was favoured by the 
miseries of the earlier complaint, though not 
the direct result of this, through the extension 
of the looal disease to the brain. The whole 
paper is well worth reading as showing how, 
notwithstanding Sir Walter Scott’s protest, 
the diagnosis of a disease may be carried out 
xnuoh more completely years after the patient’s 
death by aid of subsequent researches on 
contemporary cases. Dr. Buoknill is to be 
congratulated on showing, along with his exact 
professional knowledge, a fine sympathetic 
appreciation of Swift’s genius, in the utteranoes 
of whioh he sees no trace of insanity. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for February is 
chiefly remarkable for a Russian story of Ivan 
Tourgenieff, “Der Verzweifelte,” a pathetic 
picture of the aimless and wasted life of one 
endowed with great natural gifts. Herr Earl 
Hillebrand publishes an instalment of his 
French History, “The Beginnings of the 
Frenoh Bepubho, 1848.” Hdrr Haeckel de¬ 
scribes “ A Week in Bombay,” but has nothing 
new to tell English readers. An artiole bv 
Herr Preyer on “ The Prolongation of Life ” 
shows that sanitary science is beginning to 
make way in Germany, where it is even more 
needed than in England. 


MR. THOMAS HARDTS NOVELS. 

We quote, without oomment, the following 
from two American newspapers — the Nation 
for January 19, and the Critic for January 
28. It is only necessary to add that the 
passage from the Quarterly occurs in one 
of the well-known articles contributed by 
Mr. Charles Apperley, otherwise “ Nim¬ 
rod; ” and that “ Georgia Scenes : Characters, 
Incidents, &o., in the First Half-Century of 
the Republio,” by a Native Georgian, is the 
full title of a book published by Messrs. Harper 
and Bros., of New York, in 1840. Except in 
this last case, we have verified the quotations. 


“THE LAODICEAN,” 
.oap. v. 

“He was the star, as 
I may say, of fashion 
forty years ago. . . . 
I can seem to see now 
the exaot style of his 
olothes; it was al¬ 
ways of a very light 
oolour — a neat white 
hat, white trousers, 
white silk handkerohief; 
ay, and his handsome 
face, as white as his 
clothes with keeping 
late hours. There was 
nothing black about him 
but his hair and his 
eyes—he wore no beard 
at that time—and they 
were biaokindeed. 'The 
like of his' style of 
coming on' the race¬ 
course was never seen 
there before nor since. 
He drove his barouche 
himself; and it was al¬ 
ways drawn by four 
beautiful white horses, 
and two outriders on 
matches to ’em, rode in 
harness bridles. In his 
rear was a saddle-horse 
groom leading a thor¬ 
oughbred hack, and at 
the rubbing-post was 
another groom—all in 
splendid liveries—wait¬ 
ing with another hack. 
What a ’stablishment 
he kept up at that time ! 


“the quarterly re- 

view,” vol. xlix., pp. 

381, 382. 

“ The star of the raoe- 
oourse of modern times 
was the lata Colonel 
Mellish, oertainly the 
cleverest man of his day, 
as regards the science 
and practice of the tnrf. 
. . . We remember 
even the style of his 
dress, peculiar for its 
lightness of hue—his 
neat white hat, white 
trousers, white silk 
stockings aye, and we 
may add his white but 
handsome face. There 
was nothing black about 
him but his hair and 
his moustaohios, whioh 
he wore by virtue of 
his commission, and 
whioh to-Asm were an 
ornament. [_ The like of 
his style of coming on 
the raoe-course at Mew- 
market was never wit¬ 
nessed there before him, 
nor sines. He drove 
his barouohe himself, 
drawn by four beautiful 
white horses, with two 
out-riders on matohes to 
them, ridden in harness 
bridles. In his rear 
was a saddle-horse 
groom, leading a thor¬ 
oughbred haok, and at 
the rubbing-post on 


I can mind him, sir, 
srith thirty race-horses 
in training at onoe, 
seventeen ooach-horses, 
twelve hunters at his 
box t’ other side of Lon¬ 
don, four chargers at 
Budmonth, and ever so 
many hacks. . . . 

So ’twas no surprise 
that the castle that 
bears his name passed 
into other hands. . . . 
’Tie quite recently, since 
his illness, that he came 
to that little plaoe, with¬ 
in sight of the buildings 
that once were the pride 
of his ancestors and him¬ 
self.’’ 


“ THE TRUMPET MAJOR,” 
oap. xxiil. 

“ Men, I dismissed ye 
too soon—parade, parade 
again, I say,” he cried. 
* 1 My watch is fast, I find. 
Ther’s another twenty 
minutes afore the wor¬ 
ship of God commences. 
Now, all of you that 
ha’n’t got fawiooks, fall 
in at the lower end. Eyes 
right, and drees 1 ” 

As every man was 
anxio • « to see how the 
rest i those at the 
end . ohe line pressed 
forward for that purpose, 
till the line assumed tha 
form of a horse-shoe. 

“Look at ye now! 
Why you are all a crook¬ 
ing in. Dress, dress 1 ” 
They dressed forth¬ 
with ; but impelled by 
the same motive they 
soon resumed their for¬ 
mer figure, and so they 
were despairingly per¬ 
mitted to remain. 

“ Now, I hope you ’ll 
have a little patience,” 
said the sergeant, as he 
stood in the centre of 
the arc, “and pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the 
word of command, just 
exactly as I give it out to 
ye : and if I should go 
wrong, I shall be much 
obliged to any gentleman 
who’ll put me right 
again, for I have only 
been in the army three 
weeks myself, and we 
are all liable to mis¬ 
takes." 

“8o webs—so we be,” 
said the line, heartily. 

“ 'lection the whole, 
then. Poise fawiooks 1 
Very well done ! ” 
“Please, what must 
we do that haven’t got 
no firelocks ? ” said the 
lower end of the line 
in a helpless voioe. 

“ Now, was ever suoh 
a question ! Why, you 
must do nothing at all, 
but think how you'd 
poise ’em if you had ’em. 
You middle men, that 
are armed with hurdle- 


the heath was 
another groom—all in 
crimson liveries—wait¬ 
ing with a second haok. 
But we marvel when 
we think of his estab¬ 
lishment. We remem¬ 
ber him with thirty- 
eight race-horses in 
training; seventeen 
ooach - hones, twelve 
hunters in Leioester- 
shir, four chargers at 
Brighton, and not a few 
haoks! . . . We are not 
surprised that the do¬ 
main of Blythe passed 
Into other hands. . . . 
Colonel Mellish ended 
his days, not in poverty, 
for he acquired a com¬ 
petency with his lady, 
but in a small house 
within tight of the man¬ 
sion whioh had been the 
pride of his ancestors 
and himself.” 

“Georgia scenes.” 

"Look to the right, 
and dress ! ” They were 
soon, by the help of 
the non-oommisaioned 
offioen, plaoed in a 
straight line; but as 
every man was anxious 
to see how the rest 
stood, those on the 
wings pressed forward 
for that purpose till the 
whole line assumed 
nearly the form of a 
orescent. 

“ Why look at ’em,” 
says the oaptaln; *' why, 
gentlemen, you are all 
a crooking in at both 
tends, so that you will 
get on to me by and by ! 
Come, gentlemen, dress! 
dress!* 

This was accordingly 
done; but impelled by 
the same motives as 
before, they soon re¬ 
sumed their former 
figure, and so they were 
permitted to remain. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” 
says the aaptain, “ I am 
goiDg to carry you 
through the revolutionsol 
the manual exeroiae; and 
I want you, gentlemen, 
if you please, to pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the 
word of command, just 
exactly as 1 give it out 
to you. I hope you will 
have a little patience, 
gentlemen, if you please : 
and if I should be a 
going wrong, I will be 
much obliged to any of 
you, gentlemen, to put 
me right again, for I 
mean all for the beat, 
and 1 hope you will 
excuse me if you please. 
Come, boys, come to a 
shoulder. . . . Boise 
Joolks! [A note ap¬ 
pended here says : “ A 
contraction and corrup¬ 
tion of * firelock.’ Thus. 
'firelock,' ‘f’lock,’ 
‘foolk.’ ”] Cock foolk! 
Very handsomely done. 

. . . Tenlion the whole! 
Please observe, gentle, 
men, that at the word 
fire, you must fire; that 
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■tick* and cabbage 
itmnpa, jost to make be. 
lieve, moit of ooorae nee 
'em aa if they were the 
real thing. Now then, 
ooek f awlocka! Fre- 
aent! Fire! (Not ahoot 
in earn eat, yon know.) 
Very good—very good, 
indeed ; exoapt that 
some of yon were a little 
too soon, and the rest a 
tittle too late.” . . . 

[Here the ohnioh bell 
began to ring for service, 
when the whole line 
drew a breath of relief, 
threw down their arms, 
and began running off.] 
"Well, then, I must 
diatnlaa ye,” aaid the aer- 

? ianl . . . “’Tantion! 

o the right—left wheel, 
I mew—no, no—right 
wheel. Mar-r-r-oh 1" 
Seme wheeled to the 
right and eome to the 
left, and eome obliging 
men, inolnding Cripple- 
straw, tried to wheel 
both ways. 

"Stop, atop; try 
again. Gentlemen, un¬ 
fortunately when I’m in 
a hurry, I oan never re¬ 
member my right hand 
from my left, and never 
oould aa a boy. You 
must excuae me, please. 
Praotioe makea perfect, 
aa the saying ia ; and, 
muoh aa I’ve learnt ainoe 
I listed, we always find 
something new. Now 
then, nght wheel ! 
march! halt 1 stand 
at eaae! dismiss 1 I 
think that’s the order 
o’t, but 1’U look in the 
Gover'ment book afore 
Tuesday.” 


ia, if any of yonrguna 
are loaded, you must 
not ahoot in yearneat, 
but only make pretenoe 
like, and you, gentlemen 
fellow-soldiers, who's 
armed with nothing but 
sticks, riding-switches, 
and oom-stalka, needn’t 

S o through the firings, 
ut stand aa you are, 
and keep yourselves to 
yourselves. Half cock 
feolie! Very well done. 

. . . Draw rammer 1 
Those who have no 
rammers to their guns 
need not draw, but only 
make the motion; it 
will do just as well, and 
aave a great deal of time. 

. . . Order foolk I Hand¬ 
somely done, gentlemen! 
Very handsomely done 1 
And all together, too, 
exoept that one half of 
you were a Utile too soon, 
and the other half a 

leetle too late. 

Tention the whole! 
To the left — left, no — 
right, that is, the left—I 
mean the right—left 
wheel, march ! ” 

In this he was striotly 
obeyed; some wheeling 
to the right, some 
to the left, and some to 
the right-left, or both 
ways. 

"Stop! Halt! Let us 
try it again I I oould 
not just then tell my 
right hand from my 
left! You must excuse 
me, if you please. Kx- 
perienoe makes perfect, 
as the saying is. Long 
as I have served, I find 
something new .to learn 
every day : but all’s one 
for that. Now, gentle¬ 
men, do that motion 
onoe more.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PYRAMID OF MEYDOOM. 

Weetbury-on-Trym: Fab. 11, 1662. 

Headers of the Academy will, I think, 
receive with pleasure some further information 
regarding the Pyramid of Meydoom. I there¬ 
fore hasten to communicate the following 
extract from a letter just received, the writer 
being the Hon. J. Viiliers Stuart, author of 
Nile Gleanings :— 

“The other day I visited Meydoom. The 
pyramid has now been cleared down to the 
level of the desert, to which it descends in a 
series of great steps of beautifully fitted 
masonry of fine white limestone. The joints 
are so olose that it is often difficult to trace 
them. It is, in fact, more like cabinet-maker’s 
work than mason’s work. It must have been 
covered up from the remotest times, as it looks 
quite new towards the base. You would say 
it was but just finished. It comes next in size 
to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The oentral 
chamber is tent-shaped. That is to say, the 
walls incline inward toward the roof, so as to 
reduce the Bpan, and better enable it (the roof) 
to bear the enormous superincumbent weight. 
There were found in this chamber some pieces 
of timber, which seem to have been used to 
remove some heavy weight, perhaps the sar¬ 
cophagus. It is, however, possible that, as in 
the oase of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, there may 
be another chamber in which the sarcophagus 
still exists. 

“ When I last saw Prof. Maspero, he seemed 
to doubt whether this was really Seneferoo’s 
pyramid; but within five minutes' walk of the 
pyramid I discovered an inscription which 
conclusively proves that it is indeed tha 
pyramid of that Pharaoh. The inscription 
occurs on the right-hand top oorner of the 
tomb of Nofre-Maat. It reads Seneferoo Men- 
te, t.e., ‘ the resting-place,’ ‘ abiding-place,’ or 
• cemetery,’ of Seneferoo. There is no context, 
and never has been any. The stone is quite 
uninjured; and the purpose of the inscription 
is to designate the looahty in whioh the tomb 
is situated. It might be translated ‘ monu¬ 
ment,’ or * pyramid, of Seneferoo,’ the name of 
whioh would attach itself to the adjoining 
cemetery. The hieroglyphio spelling of Meu- 
te (being the sign Af<n without the supple¬ 
mentary n) is very archaic. The inscription was 
probably cut during Seneferoo’s lifetime. The 
reason why I failed to observe this important 
and interesting inscription on previous visits 
is that it is very high up; but the tomb of 
Nofre-Maat is now nearly filled with rubbish, 
which enabled me to mount close up to the 
hieroglyphs, and to examine them thoroughly. 
I saw the oval before, and figured it in Nile 
Gleanings (p. 33), but, not having an opera- 
glass with me, 1 overlooked the context. I 
have written to Prof. Maspero to tell him about 
it,” 


The inscription, copied in hieroglyphs by 
Mr. Viiliers Stuart, consists of Seneferoo’s name 
in a royal oval, under which, plaoed vertically, 
ocour the ideographic sign Men, a battlemented 
wall, and the phonetio sign t, an inverted 
basket. But in order to complete the word 
as given by Biroh, Brugsoh, and Pierret, not 
merely the supplementary n (a zigzag) is 
wanting, but also the determinative hieroglyph, 
a funereal couch, or bier. 

I regret to have to add that, at the time of 
writing the foregoing letter, Mr. Viiliers Stuart 
informs me that he was suffering severely from 
a fall down a shaft twenty feet in depth. He 
has, however, escaped without serious injury. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE “ -EZ,” “ -ES.” 

6 Norfolk Tunes, Bsjmratsr, W.: Fib. 11, 1862. 

The Basque oasual suffix -et (-66), existing 
in a great number of Spanish and Portuguese 
patronymic names, as Henriquez, Lopez, 
Martinez, &o., is not, as Mr. Burnell supposes, 
the only trace of the kind in these two languages 
(see Academy of February 11, 1882). Although 
Basque and Spanish belong to different 
classes of languages, the first being agglutina¬ 
tive and the seoond inflectional, yet a certain 
amount of Basque influence over the Spanish 
language is undeniable. So, for instance, the 
Basque diminutive terminations -Wo and -Ho 
(this last in the dialect of Boncal means “ little, 
small,” even in its isolated state) correspond 
in meaning and very nearly in form to the 
Spanish diminutive termination -ito, to the 
Galician -iiio, to the Portuguese -inho (pro¬ 
nounced tiio); and yetsuoh diminutive termina¬ 
tions do not occur in Latin. Inttanoes are— 
Spanish, perro ; Galician, eon fed) ; Portuguese, 
cdo; Basque, chakur, “dog,” tne diminutives of 
which are perrilo, oancino, cdozinho, chakurcho, 
and, according to other Basque dialects, 
chakurtto, and eveu chakur no in Uonoal, while 
in Latin cams gives catellus and catulue. Basque 
and Spanish pleonasm, in such phrases as nik 
esan nion Pedrori, “ yo le dye 4 Pedro,” or 
literally "ego dixi ei Petto,” instead of the 
correct Latin “dixi Petro," shows a Basque or 
at least a non-Latin origin of the Spanish 
example. Again, the so-called oompound 
tenses of the transitive Spanish verb, which do 
not exist in ordinary pure Latin (I don’t mean 
Latin influenced by non-Aryamo grammar), 
but are so frequent in Basque, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, as well as the Basque postposi¬ 
tions, ordinary suffixes, and oasual suffixes, 
corresponding to the Spanish and Portuguese 
prepositions, and very different from the true 
inflectional Latin cases, indioate rather a Basque 
or non-Latin than a Latin influence. Suoh an 
influence, after all, is nothing to be wondered 
at in two languages belonging, it is true, to 
the Latin branch, out which, at the Bame time, 
are spoken in a country where Basque has 
been used from time immemorial; and, when 
this influence shows itself in proper names 
(which resist foreign or modern intrusive forms 
more than common names generally do), or, 
as a general rule, when a grammatical fact 
cannot be well and naturally explained iu 
Spanish by the ordinary laws of the Latin 
grammar, then, in suoh exceptional cases, 
Basque may be, or rather ought to be, pre¬ 
ferred to Latiu for the explanation of Spanish 
derivations. 

Now, the suffix -ez (-e«), with the meaning of 
Spanish and Portuguese “ de,” does not belong 
certainly either to Latin or to the Neo-Latin 
dialects of Italy, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Wallaohia, but only to Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese, two Neo-Latiu dialects of the Spanish 
peninsula where Basque is still spoken, and 
was spoken before their existence. It seems, 
then, to me very dear that Oapt. Burton is 
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right in following the opinion of the learned 
Jesuit, Father Manuel de Larramendi, who, 
not only in his celebrated Diccionario 
Trilingue del Ccutellano, Bascuence, y Latin 
(a work in comparison of which all subse¬ 
quently printed lexical performances are, 
without any exception, nothing more than 
despicably abortive attempts), but also pre¬ 
viously in his El Impossible Venddo: Arte de la 
Lengua Bascongada, printed at Salamanca in 
1729, expresses himself in these terms at p. 10: 

"De aqni se pnede oonocer faeilmente, qne no 
tienen otro origan los patronimicos oastellanos 
acabadoa en ex, v.g. Rodriguez, Martinez, Perez, 
Sanchez, etc., qne el qne se toma del articnlo ez del 
Basouenze. Da razon es, por qne essoa patronlmioos 
signifioan el de, que traen oomunmente los demds 
appellidos, Rodriguez de Rodrigo, Martinez de 
Martin, Perez de Pero, 6 Pedro, Sanohez de Sancho 
y assi de los demits. Pnea ea olaro, qne el ez en 
essa aignifioaoion no pnede ser sino el artioulo 
pospnesto ez del Basouenze, que en Romanze ae 
construye oon el de." 

With regard to the explanation, followed by 
Beinhardstottner, of -ez (-es) by the Gothic genitive 
-is, it does not seem to me preferable to that of 
Larramendi. In fact, why is this Gothic geni¬ 
tive -is not to be found in the dialeots of Italy, 
where the Gothic language has not been less m 
use than in Spain ? Because there Basque is not 
known, while it is known in this last oountry. 

L.-L. Bonaparte. 

PS.—I cannot agree with Mr. Burnell in his 
appreciation of Beinhardstdttner’s Portuguese 
grammar. The qualification of “ best scientific ’ ’ 
oannot belong, in my opinion, to a work which 
has been so well criticised by Prof, d’ Ovidio at 
p. 118 of the third volume of the “ Oiomale di 
Filologia Bomanza, diretto da Ernesto Monaoi 
(Roma, 1880).” 


THE ARABIO FOR “ TELEGRAPH.” 

London : Feb. 8, 1882. 

I see from a notice in one of the London 
journals that Mr. H. Rassam enlightened the 
audienoe at the last meeting of the Victoria 
Institute by giving them some novel informa¬ 
tion on tne above subject. The Arabs, it 
appears, fully appreciate the value of the eleotrio 
telegraph—so much so, indeed, that, unlike the 
rest of the world, they dispense with the Greek 
derivation of the word, and substitute a native 
equivalent, equally, if not more, expressive. 
Although the combined name is not given, its 
component parts are. Tel, we are told, means 
“wire,” and Araph, “to know or expound; ” 
hence, “to know by wire,” or “to obtain 
knowledge by wire,” is the Arab’s explanation 
of the telegraph recently laid down in the 
East. 

Those who are unacquainted with Arabic 
may readily be excused for considering the 
foregoing as a most remarkable and ingenious 
specimen of etymology. But, unless the lec¬ 
turer was playfully practising on the credulity 
of his audienoe, it disoloses an amount of 
ignorance which would disgrace the most raw 
and illiterate Arab. Admitting that Til (the 
classical word for “hemp” of which ropes are 
made—a word probably Arabioised from the 
Persian TUd, “a rope”) has in the vernacular 
changed its form into Til or Tail, and in vulgar 
parlanoe is used to signify “ wire ; ” admitting, 
further, that 'arafa means “ to know,” or rather 
“ he knew ” (albeit never “ to expound ”)—by 
what rule of grammar, or even of vulgar usage, 
does Mr. Rassam make the two isolated words 
“ wire ” and “ to know ” convey the idea either 
of “ to know by wire ” or “ to obtain knowledge 
by wire”? Til 'arrdf, or at-TH-al- arrif, 
might fairly be rendered “ the wire which gives 
information.” In reality, however, the Arabs 
are not chargeable with the absurdity attributed 
to them, Formerly they called the telegraph 


Silku-’l-Ishdrah, “ the wire of indication.” That 
term, however, has been superseded. for years 
past by the word at- Tilighr&f, which is a simple 
transliteration of the Greek word common 
throughout Europe. The word is so vocalised 
in the Muhitu-’l-MuhU, and used in every 
Arabio newspaper now published. It is to be 
regretted that slipebod essays in etymology 
like that above pointed out should be foisted 
upon an intelligent English audience. 

George Percy Badger. 


IDENTICAL NAMES IN LITERATURE. 

MUnohsn: F«t>. IS, 1882. 

Will you allow me to suggest to your cor¬ 
respondent Miss Amelia B. Edwards, that if 
she were to alter her signature to “ A. Bland- 
ford Edwards,” when attaching it to her publi¬ 
cations, she would effectually prevent any 
obtuse general reader from confounding her 
with Miss M. B. Betham-Edwards ? It is the 
ambiguity of her initial B. which is the real 
cause of this error; for, as the uninitiated 
reader does not know how to read it, he adopts 
the first name familiar to him, which, in this 
case, seems to be Betham. 

Her perplexity, however, is slight in com¬ 
parison with that of a gallant major in the 
Bombay Army and myself, whose names are 
identically the same, a circumstance that has 
puzzled more than one post-office clerk in 
former times; and, as we have both written 
occasional articles on Indian antiquities, it may 
yet perplex some future indexer of the contents 
of scientific periodicals. E. W. West. 


“RESTORATION” IN ITALY. 

9 Booktngham Street, Adelphl: Feb. IS, 18S2. 

The committee of the Sooiety for the Pre¬ 
servation of Anoient Buildings wish to oorrect 
a serious misconception in Mr. Radford’s letter 
in your last number with regard to their pro¬ 
posed action in Italy. Mr. Radford is mistaken 
w assuming that they are likely to encourage 
the Italians to negleot their ancient buildings. 
The object of the sooiety is to protest against 
buildings and other works of art being allowed 
to fall into decay from want of necessary repara¬ 
tion and care, no less than to deprecate the 
wholesale destruction that is often perpetrated 
under the name of “ restoration.” 

The Hon. Secretary. 


AFFOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 20, 4 p.m. Royal Asiatic: “The Haoasa 
Language of Central Africa,” by the Her. Dr. 8ohon; 

African Scholars,” by Mr. Robert N. Oast. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Mythical and Magical 
Beliefs.” by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: 11 Aristotle's Ethic and 
Politio ” by Mr. G. Whale. 

. 8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Adranoes in Photography,” IV., by Oapt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ” The Theory of Evolu¬ 
tion taught by Haeckel, and held by his Followers, 
examined,” by Mr. J. H assell . 

Tubsday, Feb. 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses,” VI., by Prof. J. G. MeKendriok. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Tonnage Statistics of 
the Deoade 1870-80.” by Mr. J. Glover. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “Ami Beads,” 
by Mr. J. E. Price; ” Analysis of Relationships of Oon. 
sanauinity and Affinity,” by Mr. A. Mac far lane; •* From 
Mother-nght to Father-right,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt and 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Air-Refrigerat¬ 
ing Maohinery and its Applications,” by Mr. J. J. Coleman. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “List of the Lepidoptera 
collected by the Rev. J. H. Hooking in the N.W. Hima¬ 
laya, with Descriptions of New Genera and ripeoies,” by 
Mr. F. Moore; *‘A Specimen of Phyllomeduta hypo - 
chondrialit lately living in the Society's Gardena,* py 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger; "The Anatomy of JBrithizon 
dorsatus by Prof. St. George Mivart. 

WsDNasDAY, Feo 22, 8 pm. Geological: “Additional Dis¬ 
coveries of High-level Marine Drifts in North Wales, 
with Remarks on Dnftless Areas.” by Mr. D. Mack¬ 
intosh; “The Geology of the Cheviot Hills. English 
Bide,” by Mr. 0. T. Clough; “ Some Sections of Lincoln¬ 
shire Neocomian,” by Mr. H. Keeping. 

8 pm. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. ZeteUoal; “ Meteoonomios,” by JI*. J, H. 
Levy. 


Thursday, Feb. 23,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Geographical 
Distribution of Animals ” If., by Dr. P. L. Solater. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Organist-Com¬ 
posers of St. Paul's Cathedral,” by the Rev. Dr, W, 
Sparrow Simpson. 

8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 

8.50 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Feb. 24, 8 p.m. Browning Sooiety: “Fifine at the 
Fair.” by Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 

8 p.m. Quekett: “The Histological Development of 
the Larva of Corethra plumicomis by Mr. T. Charters 
White. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Sir B. O. Bradio's Re¬ 
searches on Chemical Allotropy,” by Prof. Odliag. 

Saturday, Feb. 25. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Iliad 
and Odyssey,” II., by Mr. W. Watkiss Llovd. 

3 p.m. Physioal: “Tfie Influence of the Form of 
Oonduotors on Electrio Conduction Resistance,” by Mr. 
G. Gore; “Faure’s Accumulator, and a Simplified Form 
of Dispersion Photometer,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry. 


SCIENCE. 

Yusuf and Zitlaikha: a Poem by Jami. 
Translated from the Persian into English 
Verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith. “ Oriental 
Series.” (Triibner.) 

This is a very charming addition to Messrs. 
Trubner’s “Oriental Series.” Jami, whose 
life covered the greater part of the fifteenth 
century, was a Persian poet of the first rank, 
though not the foremost in that rank. We 
cannot place him quite by the side of Ferdansi 
or Hafiz; but his verse is exceedingly beautiful, 
and, perhaps, it was rather the diversity of 
his genius than any inherent weakness that 
withheld him from the highest place. He 
was at any rate the last great poet of Persia, 
and the procession of the classics closes with 
no unworthy name. It is curious that he 
should have waited so long for an English 
translator. His “ Yusuf and Zulaikha ” is, 
as Mr. Griffith says, the Ovid of the East, but 
it has never yet been fully reproduced in this 
country. A very accurate and useful analysis 
of it, with numerous extracts in prose, 
appeared in the series which Mr. Robinson 
edited for Messrs. Williams & Norgate; and 
it is strange that so few are aware of the 
existence of this tasteful little library of Per¬ 
sian poetry, wherein the unlearned may gain 
a very fair knowledge of the characteristics of 
Ferdausi, Hafiz, Sadi, Jelal-ed-din, and Jami 
in a convenient compass and at an insignifi¬ 
cant cost. These, however, are but selections, 
and they are, we believe, mainly based upon 
previous German versions. Mr. Griffith is 
the first to translate Jami’s most famous 
poem almost in its entirety, and at first hand 
from the original, and his rendering ought to 
secure a wide popularity. It is not as close a 
version as it is now the fashion to demand ; 
but in our opinion a free translation in fair 
English verse is more calculated to win an 
audience for Oriental poetry than a too 
scholarlike and perhaps crabbed literal version. 
Mr. Griffith is certainly free in his treatment 
of Jami, but we believe it is a judicious free¬ 
dom. His easy flowing four-beat lines, better 
than the heroics with which he begins, are 
especially well fitted to the style of the poem. 
If the metre is a little too Moore-ish, there 
are many to whom the association will seem 
appropriate; and, thongh we cannot expeot a 
very high level of poetry to be sustained 
through a long narrative poem of this nature, 
Mr. Griffith’s verse is always pleasant, and 
sometimes really fine. He appears to us to 
have discovered precisely the right way to 
translate Jami; and what can be said of very 
few renderings of Oriental classics may bq 
said of his, that it is never wearisome, 
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The story of Yusuf and Zulaikha, or, to 
put it into scriptural English, of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, has always been a favourite 
theme in the East, but Jami invests it with 
a dignity and an inner meaning which raises 
it to a different level from that we might 
naturally expect. After the usual introduc¬ 
tory cantos which Mohammedan cauons of 
style prescribe—concerning the Creator and 
the Prophet—Jami tells the power of beauty 
and of love, and announces the purpose of 
his poem. 

“ Love stood beside me when my life was new. 

And from my mother’s breast Love’s milk I drew. 
White as that milk are now my hairs, bnt still 
Sweet thoughts of Love my aged bosom thrill. 
Still in my heart the youthful warmth I feel. 
While in mine ear re-eohoes Love’s appeal:— 

‘ In love, O Jami, have thy days been passed ; 
Die in that love gay-hearted to the last. 

Some tale of love’s adventure that may win 
Thy name remembrance in the world, begin : 
Some picture with thy finest pen assay 
Which still may live when thou art gone away.’ ” 

Then follow oantos on “ Speech ” and “ The 
Vision of Adam,” wherein Yusuf is foreseen, 
and then the beautiful Canaanite youth is 
described in befitting terms. The next 
fourteen cantos are devoted to Zulaikha, a 
daughter of the “ King of the West,” a 
peerless maiden of the true Oriental type, 
but purified and ennobled by the poet’s 
fine instinct. Three times she sees in her 
sleep a vision of a beautiful youth, who tells 
her he is Vizir of the King of Egypt. She 
pines and sickens, and her nurse finds out 
the cause. Suitors come from all parts of 
the world to seek her hand, but all are 
rejected. 

“ The soft wind blowing from Egypt’s sand 
Bringing dust to mine eyes from that happy 
land 

8weeter a hundredfold would be 
Than the musk-laden breezes of Tartary.” 

So the King, her father, sends to the Vizir 
of Egypt, and the marriage is arranged. 
The damsel journeys in state to Memphis, and 
is met by the Vizir, and then she discovers 
that he is not Yusuf, the beautiful youth of 
her dreams. Her despair is frantic, but ari 
angel tells her that the only way to Yusuf 
is through wedding the Vizir; and in that 
hope she consents. How she pines and 
droops in a false magnificence, and longs for 
the promised love, is told in some of the 
best cantos in the work. She invokes the 
wandering wind— 

“ Wind of the morning, whose soft touch floods 
With musky odour the jasmine buds, 

That makes the cypres* and lily ao fair, 

And deoks the rose-leaf and the spikenard’s hair; 
Each leaf is a bell when the branohes sway, 

And the trees are danolng, though rooted in olay; 
The heart has rest when thy light wings stir, 

For thou art the lover’s fleet messenger. 

From the distant beloved thou hringest news 
That bids the sad spirit forget its braise, 

• s • * • 

Pity me—visit each distant place 
Where thy breath may fall on my loved one's 
faoe; 

Visit each palace where dwells a king. 

Each prince’s home on thy balmy wing; 

Seek my moon in eaoh city, repair 
To eaoh throne and see if my king be there. 

Steal through the garden where spring is gay, 

On the lip of the streamlet a moment stay. 
Peradventure thine eye on the search may dis¬ 
cover 

By the rill the oypreas form of my lover; 


Speed to the deserts of far Cathay, 

And the picture-houses of China survey ; 

Here look around for his likeness; snare 
A wild gazelle with his fragrance there. 

When thou turnest back from those distant 
scenes. 

Over monntain tops and through deep ravines, 

If a partridge gracefully move from the brake, 
Lay thy hand on the bird for my dear love’s sake. 
Shouldst thou meet on thy journey a caravan 
Led by a gallant heart-ravishing man. 

Look with mine eyee on that prince that he 
May travel hither and oome to me ; 

One glance of his eye will assuage my woes, 

And I from Hope’s garden shall gather a rose ” 

(pp. 100, 101). 

The story of Joseph is then related, much 
as in the Biblical narrative, with certain 
transpositions and amplifications. He arrives 
in Memphis, and is bought by Zulaikha in 
the slave-market. Then come a series of 
twelve cantos in which the wooing love of 
the woman and the passionless purity of the 
man are finely treated. Yusuf is released 
from the false accusation on the testimony of 
a sucking child, and eventually comes to be, 
what he foretold in the vision, Grand Vizir 
of Egypt. Meanwhile, Zulaikha has become 
a widow, her beauty is gone for sorrow, and 
she is old and blind with grief. She leads a 
hermit life, and comes from her hut only to 
hear the sound of Yusuf riding by. At last 
she comes before him and tells her story; 
and he prays, and her sight and beauty are 
restored as of old; and, when Yusuf still 
hesitates, the voice of Gabriel the Archangel 
is heard: 

“ From the Lord Almighty a message I bring. 

‘ Mine eves have Been her in hnmble mood, 

I heard her prayer when to thee she ened ; 

At the eight of her labour*, her prayers, and sighs 
The waves of the sea of My pity riee. 

Her soul from the sword of despair I free 
And here from My throne I betroth her to 
thee." 

The real meaning of the poem is seen in 
the canto which tells of the other damsel who 
fell in love with Yusuf, and to whom the 
youth preached a mystical Sufi sermon, 
whereby her love was diverted to the true 
channel; “ She folded love’s carpet and laid 
it aside,” and devoted herself in austerity 
to good works and the building of mosques. 
The moral is, in fact, the great philosophic 
doctrine of the Neoplatonists : the universal 
unity towards which all yearns, and into 
which all is resolved. 

“ —Form is manifold, truth Is one. 

Iu number trouble and error lie : 

To unity then for rare refuge fly. 

If the might of the foeman oppress thee sore. 
Fly to the fortress, and fear no more.” 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

A telegram has been received from Lieut. 
Dauenhauer, at Irkutsk, giving interesting 
details respecting the voyage of the Jeannette 
after she entered the Arctic Sea. A small, rocky 
island, named after the vessel, was discovered on 
May 6,1881, in 76* 47’ N. lat., 158“ 56’ E. long., 
and Henrietta Island eighteen days afterwards, 
in 77° 8' N. lat., 157° 43’ E. long. The latter 
was visited, and found to be an extensive island, 
with many glaciers, bat animals were soarce. 
A very large island, in 76° 38' N. lat., 148° 20' 
E. long., was named Bennett Island; on it were 
foond many birds, old horn, driftwood, and coal, 


but no seal or walrus. This island was bold 
and rocky, and off its shore there was a strong 
tidal action. Observations were carefully made 
during the drift, which began on October 1, 
1879, the result showing a north-westerly 
course. During the first five months the 
Jeannette drifted forty miles by the tidal move¬ 
ment of the ice, and during the last six 
months she drifted very rapidly. With 
regard to the soundings taken, the greatest 
depth obtained was eighty fathoms, and the 
average thirty-five fathoms, with bottom of blue 
mud, from which meteoric specimens were ob¬ 
tained. The Burfaoe-water temperature was 
20° E. The extremes of the temperature of the 
air were — 58° F. and 40° F.; during the first 
winter the mean temperature was — 33° F., and 
during the seoond — 39° F.; while the mean 
temperature of the summer of 1880 was 40° F. 
Barometric and thermometric fluctuations, how¬ 
ever, were not great. The winter's growth of 
ice was eight feet, and the heaviest ice seen was 
twenty-three feet thiok. During the first week 
of the retreat from the Jeannette the boats 
drifted back a considerable distance ; and they 
parted from Lieut. Chipp, who was in the miss¬ 
ing cutter, in a north-east gale. The naturalist’s 
notes are stated to have been saved, but 
among the losses are the photographio collection 
and 2,000 auroral observations taken by Lieut 
Chipp. Lieut. De Long, the commander, is 
believed to be now in a narrow wilderness some 
eighty miles long, devoid of game and habita¬ 
tions. Three search expeditions have left 
Yakutsk, and will be at work by March 1; it 
is intended that they should build huts and 
examine the wilderness most thoroughly. Mr. 
Jaokson, of the New York Herald, with a 
companion, is already well on his way to 
Irkutsk, and intends to proceed thence to 
Yakutsk, with the view of joining the search 
parties. Two naval officers, out of a large 
number of volunteers, have also been de¬ 
spatched by the United States Government to 
search the Siberian coast east of the Lena 
(near the delta of whioh a strong easterly cur¬ 
rent was observed) for Lieut. Chipp and his 
party, of whom alone nothing has yet been 
heard. 


In one of his reoent journeys in Mozambique, 
Consul O’Neill has heard of snow-capped peaks, 
but has not been able, as we hoped, to solve 
this interesting mystery. His journey took 
him in the direction of the Arab caravan road 
from Kisanga, on the coast, to Lake Nyassa, 
whioh he believes to be shorter than that by the 
Bovuma. This road forks at Mwaliya’s, and 
Mr. O’Neill took the southerly branch. He 
visited the beautiful Shalawe plain, extending 
for miles to the west and south, and there 
heard of snow-clad peaks some days’ journey to 
the west. Afterwards, he actually came within 
sight of Namuli, presumably the same as Mr. 
Chauncy Maples’ Irati mountain, bnt unfortu¬ 
nately its crest was hidden by clouds daring his 
brief stay. 

A Swedish missionary expedition has 
recently started from Masaowah for the Galla 
oonntry. Among the party is a Galla youth, 
who has been educated for tour years at Stock¬ 
holm. 

A section of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society which has been established in the 
Island of Fayal, one of the Azores, has taken 
steps for the formation of a station for the 
relief of shipwrecked mariners. 

A geographical society for Thuringia has 
just been established at Jena; and from the 
notification whioh it has issued we gather that 
one of its chief functions will be to make known 
the labours of missionary geographers in all 
parts of the world. The first part of its 
quarterly journal is to be published in 
Maroh. 


Goosle 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geology of the Diamond. —To the February 
number of the American Journal of Science Mr. 
O. A. Derby contributes an interesting paper 
on this subject, giving the results of his per¬ 
sonal researches in Brazil. It is generally said 
that the Brazilian diamond has its matrix in 
itacolumite. ■which is a granular quartzose rock 
sometimes flexible. But Mr. Derby shows that, 
tinder the name of itacolumite rocks, two distinct 
geological series have hitherto been confounded. 
The diamond-bearing rock of the famous locality 
of Grfio Mogol probably belongs to the newer of 
the two senes; but the gems have not been 
formed in these rocks, and occur there only as 
derivative bodies like the associated pebbles. 
At Suo Jofto da CShapada the diamond is worked 
in a deposit of clay; and its original matrix 
eppears to be a vein of quartz accompanying a 
rock of unknown nature, but containing iron 
and crystals of tourmaline, traversing a series 
of schists and itacolumite. Mr. Derby con¬ 
cludes that the original diamond formation in 
Brazil is probably of Cambrian age. 

At the annual general meeting of the Physical 
Society held on February 11, Prof. B. B. Clifton, 
of Oxford, was elected president for the current 
year. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Scienoe will be held this year across the frontier, 
at Montreal, beginning on August 23. The 
president will be Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.B.S., 
and it is hoped that not a few visitors may be 
present from the British Islands and Con¬ 
tinental Europe. 

The Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
a Treatise on Rivers and Canals, relating to the 
Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the 
Design, Construction, and Development of Canals, 
by Mr. L. F. Yernon-Harcourt. The author 
discusses the physical characteristics of rivers ; 
the methods and formulae for measuring their 
discharge; and the various works, structures, 
&c., for improving rivers and for forming canals 
The past and present conditions of several of 
the most important rivers at home and abroad 
are described, together with the successive works 
of improvement carried out on them, and the 
results achieved. The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated with wood-cuts and twenty-one large 
lithographed plates showing most of the works, 
&c., described. 

The fine collection of eggs belonging to 
the Laplace family, which numbers about eight 
hundred specimens, has been bequeathed to the 
Museum of Natural History at Lausanne. 

Thebe is to be a German exhibition of objects 
connected with hygiene and the saving of life at 
Berlin during the ensuing summer. It opens 
on May Id, and closes, according to present 
arrangements, on October 1. Medical literature 
is to be represented. 

A new edition of the complete works of 
Niels Henrik Abel, the distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, has recently been published at Christi¬ 
ania at the ooet of the Norwegian Government. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. H. Sweet has finished his shorter 
Anglo-Saxon Header, which will be published 
as part of the Clarendon Press senes. The 
want of such a work, as an introduction to 
the longer Beader, has long been felt. The 
forthcoming work aims at supplying the defi¬ 
ciency, by giving a few prose texts of the 
simplest character, in a uniform Early West- 
Saxon orthography, preceded by some easy 
sentences to supplement the texts, together 
with a glossary, notes, and grammar, which 


latter treats fully all the inflections and syn¬ 
tactical peculiarities that oocur in the texts, 
but gives only the most indispensable elements 
of the phonology of the language. 

An important discovery has been made in 
Etruria. Prof. Koerte, of Bostook, while 
travelling in Italy last autumn, noticed at 
Volterra an exaot copy of the templum of 
Placentia held in the hand of an alabaster figure 
of a man seated on an urn. The object had 
previously been supposed to represent the human 
liver. The discovery not only shows that Dr. 
Deecke was right in maintaining the genuineness 
of the templum of Plaoentia, but also, as he now 
points out, explains its peculiar form. The 
augur's instrument was a model of the liver, 
whioh was the microoosm answering to the 
templum or celestial macrocosm. Etruscan 
divination all rested on the same basis, and the 
liver, like the sky, had its various regions. The 
newly found liver, or templum, is uninsoribed. 

Db. Deecke is about to publish the fifth part 
of his Etmskische Forschungen. He has lately 
brought out a valuable paper on the Messapian 
inscriptions, in which he shows that the termina¬ 
tions -as and -os mark the genitive, and that the 
language is related to that of the Illyrians. The 
occurrence of stenographic signs and the redu¬ 
plication of letters in the inscriptions makes him 
suggest that their introduction into Latin by 
Ennius was due to the fact that the poet was a 
native of the Messapian Budiae. The Messapian 
system of names agrees with that of the Latins 
and Etruscans. The patronymic -ides seems to 
explain the Greek -f*qr, which Dr. Deecke would 
accordingly connect with the adjectival,suffix 
•ISios. 

Pbof. Sievebs, of Jena, is about to bring 
out a short Anglo-Saxon grammar, for the 
series of Germanio grammars published by 
Niemeyer, of Halle, in which the Gothio and 
Middle-High-German grammars, by Braune 
and Paul respectively, have already appeared. 

The friends of the late Charles Graux, whose 
premature death was such a loss to Greek 
scholarship in France, propose to publish in 
honour of his memory a volume of “ melanges,” 
consisting of essays, &c., upon points of classical 
scholarship and archaeology. A committee has 
been formed with this object, having for its 
secretary M. Louis Havet, the successor of 
Graux on the editorial staff of the. Revue 
critique. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. Esmein, 
making suggestions towards a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the Oscan law in the well-known bronze 
table of Bantia. The third paragraph of this 
table begins: “ suae pis pru meddixud altrei 
castrous auti eituas zicolom dioust izio comono 
ni hipid . . .” The whole paragraph has been 
thus translated by M. Brdal in the Mimoirts de 
la Socitti de Linguistique de Paris :—“ si quis pro 
magistratu alteri fundi aut pecuniae diem 
dixerit, is comitia ne habeat nisi cum apud 
populum quater oraverit scieus sine dolo malo 
et definitum diem populus acceperit quater neve 
magis quinquies.” The difficulty of this inter¬ 
pretation is that it supposes a civil suit to be 
tried before an assembly of the people. M. 
Brdal’s translation of ‘‘oastrous’’ by “fundi” 
is supported by the Eugubine tables, where 
“castruo” is manifestly equivalent to “fun- 
doe.” M. Esmein suggested that if this word 
could only be translated by “ capitis ”—in the 
sense of “ a capital charge ”—the whole passage 
might be read as applying to a criminal pro¬ 
secution, and thus brought into harmony with 
Boman law. M. Brdal, while admitting the 
improvement from a juristic sense, doubted 
whether it had justification in philology—at 
least with our present limited knowledge of the 
Italian dialects. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society or Biblical Archaeology.— {Tuesday, 
Feb. 7.) 

Samuil Birch, D.C.L., President, in the Chair.— 
A paper on “ The Birds of the Assyrian Reoorda 
and Monuments" was read by the Rev. W. 
Houghton. A list of thirty-two birds was given, 
of which the names in either Assyrian or Aooadian 
can be Identified with aome degree of probability. 
Not a few of them are onomatopoetio, suoh as Khcs- 
khar for raven. The swallow of the Deluge tablet 
ia “the lnseot bird that makes its nest on the 
beams ; ” the woodpecker is “ the variegated tap¬ 
ping bird ; " the pelioan ia “ the ahe-aas bird of the 
rivers." The ostrich is figured on the monumente 
and also found in the lists.—A paper waa read 
from Mr. Le Page Benouf on “Wrong Values 
commonly assigned to Certain Hieroglyphic 
Groups.” Among others, the gods Ap-beru, Keb, 
and Khom were shown to be mere misreadings. 
Haahep, or Haahop, a famous queen of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, ought to be Hataau.—Prof. 
W. Wright, of Cambridge, tent a communication 
on the biloam inscription. 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, Feb. 7.) 
F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Edward O. Hore read a paper on the twelve 
tribes of Tanganyika. The author described the 
distribution ot the tribes in Eaat Central Africa— 
a narrow margin of a doubtful civilisation on the 
East Coast; one to two hundred miles of small 
native tribes fast losing their distinotive nationali¬ 
ties and tribal customs and arts, and mixed with 
semi-civilised half-castes; then a narrow interval, 
more or less desert, seems to be as well the refuge 
of robbers and renegades as a natural boundary 
between the first-mentioned tribes and the next 
tract of from two to four hundred miles, oooupied 
by tribes of uneasy and apparently warlike aspect, 
and retaining to a more considerable extant their 
original arte and customs; another narrow border 
of debateable country again separates these from 
the more prosperous, peaceful, and oivilised tribee 
of the Equatorial lake regions, a few of which the 
author described.—Mr. George W. Bloxam read 
a note on a Patagonian skull brought from Carmen, 
at the month of the Rio Negro (1st. 44°), and pre¬ 
sented by Capt. Hairby.—A paper by Mr. Alfred 
bimaon on the Napo Indians waa also read. 

Society or Antiquaries.— ( Thursday, Feb. 0.) 

Henry Reeve, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Middleton geve an account of the wall-painting 
discovered in Canon Barry’s hones at Westminster, 
about which there was a letter from him in the 
Academy of last week.—Mr. Wansey exhibited a 
roll of parchment with the emblems of the Passion 
and English verses, of the end of the fifteenth 
oentury.—Mr. Freahfield exhibited a Mohammedan 
roll, containing the Calendar, with extracts from 
the Koran.—Mr. Beck exhibited some fragments of 
carved alabaster found bnilt into the walls of 
Ketilbaston church, either forming part of a 
reredos, or being devotional tablets. One fragment 
was part of a Trinity; the subject of the others 
was not dear. The remain* of psinting and gilding 
were very apparent. The treatment of the drapery 
in aome of the pieces waa very good. 

New Shaxsprre Society.— (Friday, Feb. 10.) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Direotor, in the Chair.— 
The Rev. W. Wynell-Mayow read a paper on 
Hamlet's “speeoh of a dozen or sixteen lines” in 
the sub-play. Mr. Mayow expanded these dozen 
or sixteen lines into tbe whole of the sub-play, 
which he nrged that Shakspere wrote in the 
character of Hamlet. This view was not approved 
in the discussion that followed.—Dr. F. Laudmann 
then read his paper on “ Shakspere and Buphniam : 
Euphuism an Adaptation from Guevara. After 
noting Lyly’a great influenoe on Shakspere, and 
the rise of extravaganoee of style in all European 
countries after the revival of claasioal learning. 
Dr. Laodmann showed that the atyles ridiculed 
by Shakspere in “Love’sLebours Lost ” were not 
Lyly's, hot (1) Spanish hyperbole and inflated 
terms, in Armado ; (2) Petrarohan love-aonneting, 
sighing, affectation, word-play, and ooaoeits, in the 
King and his courtiers; (3) LeUniim, what Put- 
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tenham called Soraimnus ; and (4) alliteration, 
both in Holofernes. None of these, except allitera¬ 
tion, when transverse, vu an element of 
euphuism proper. That was distinguished by 
paneonic antithesis, by olanses balanced against 
one another, by use of natural-history similes, 
and by transverse alliteration. It was need or 
parodied by Shakspere only in the mock-trial 
soeneof “ 1 Henry IV.,” act11., so. 4, whereFalstaff 
as King upbraided Prince Hal, and employed one 
of Lyly’s own natnral-hlatory similes, “ though 
the camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster 
it grows," &e. Enphnism had began to fade when 
Shakspere began to write. Greene and others aban¬ 
doned it about 1590. As Drayton said In his poem 
“ Of Poets and Poesie," Sidney dealt it its death¬ 
blow with his Arcadlanlsm or shepherd-style, whioh 
he also got from 8pain, from the “ Diana ’’ of Monte- 
mayor. Gongorism, the etlilo cutto of Gongora, suc¬ 
ceeded that here; and then came the Frenoh conceits 
and epithets of Dubartas, introdnoed by Abraham 
Frannoe. The paramount influence of Spain on 
English style in Elizabeth’s days had been too much 
overlooked by later English writers ignorant of 
Spanish. Lyly’s euphuism wsa but an adaptation 
of the alto tgtUo of Guevara, from whose Libro 
aureo Lyly had arranged his Euphuet. This was 
shown, not only by the general outline, subjects, and 
oontents of the two books, bntby Lyly’s adaptation 
of Guevara’s ideas, oiten the borrowing of the names 
of his ladies and characters, and by Lyly's suddenly 
introducing, at a point far on in the story, letters 
from the Court of an Emperor never before heard 
of, but quite well known in Guevara's text, 
as bis story is laid at the Emperor’s Court from the 
beginning. Dr. Landmann cited several instances of 
plain adaptations, though Lyly had used his original 
with great freedom. The paper was highly praised 
in the discussion that followed it. On the point 
—why was not Lyly’s debt to Guevara discovered 
and pointed out m Elizabeth’s day, when all this 
Spaniard's books were englished, Mr. Furnivallsaid 
that then purloining and adaptation were virtues. 
So that Lyly imported and naturalised a fresh alto 
aitilo by adding to it the native alliteration, of 
whioh Spanish was not oapable, no one cared where 
he got it from. All the more credit to him if he 
could "convey” it from the first nation on the 
Continent, and make it look like his own. 


FINE ART. 

A NEW FIND OF INSCRIBED POT - 
SHERDS IN UPPER EGYPT. 

Naples; Feb. 8,1882. 

Most visitors to the Nile are acquainted with 
the inscribed potsherds found in the Island of 
Elephantine—where, by-the-way, Mr. Wilbour 
has lately discovered fragments of papyrus 
which point to the former existence of a 
library. These potsherds were at one time sold 
to travellers in large numbers, but the supply 
seems now to be falling short. Meanwhile, 
however, other places in Upper Egypt have 
begun to yield similar documents. Last year 
Mr. Greville Chester procured some from 
Karnak; and daring the present winter Dr. 
Wiedemann has succeeded m obtaining many 
more, not only from Karnak, but also from 
Deir el-Medineh, from Erment, and from 
Edfu. The latter are in Greek and Coptio, but 
the number of them that have turned up as yet 
is but small. It is quite otherwise with the 
inscribed tiles from Karnak. These, as Dr. 
Wiedemann discovered one day, were used to 
strengthen the bricks of the houses in the 
Coptio village which stood on the north side of 
the temple of Karnak. The bricks are now 
being reduced to their original dust for the 
sake of manure, and the fragments of tile 
embedded in them are consequently brought 
to light. Sinoe the tiles found in the 
bricks of a particular house, or cluster of 
houses, generally appear to belong to the same 
class, it is probable that they all came from 
some publio collection in which they were ar¬ 
ranged in groups according to their character 
and date. 


Some of the inscriptions are in demotic. In 
one of these Dr. Wiedemann has oome across 
the broken name of a king, otherwise unknown, 
which seems to begin with the letters Ark .. ., 
while the praenomen contains the syllables em- 
Utf. The larger part of them, however, are 
written in cursive Greek, which is frequently 
so bad as to be quite illegible; a very few only 
are in well-formed Greek characters. These 
Greek texts have been studied by Dr. Wiede¬ 
mann and myself with the following results, 
whioh are at once unexpected and startling. 

In the first place, the oontents of the texts 
are by no means uniform. Some of them con¬ 
tain accounts of the payments made each month 
to oertain persons, presumably belonging to the 
garrison, who are usually divided into groups 
of six. Others relate to the sale or purchase of 
property; others are letters, or answers to 
letters; while others, again, deal with such 
subjects as the purchase of com. 

In the second place, the age of the texts is 
equally various, ranging from the reign of 
Domitian to the obscure period when the 
Thebaid was ocoupied by Ethiopian kings. 
Three, at least, are dated in the reign of 
Antoneinos, while one belongs to “the second 
year of Hadrian Caesar the lord.’’ But the 
most interesting, and perhaps the most numerous, 
are dated in the reigns of kings who were not 
Roman emperors at all, and whose names seem 
to indicate that they were the hitherto unknown 
chieftains of the Nubian conquerors of the 
Thebaid. Thus one belongs to the reign of the 
“ Caesar airdvpoTOpor . . . 'Marcums ; "another, 
obtained by Mr. Petrie, to that of “ the Caesar 
ainmpiropos ro 0 tcuplov Cfla/toj’fyuvot; ” while one 
in my own possession is dated in " the tenth 
year of the Caesar Tysynikds.” One whole 
group bears the date of “ the year 35,” whioh 
excludes the reign of any Roman emperor. I 
may mention that while at Luxor I bought a 
scarab with the name of one of these Nubian 
princes, Ra-uats-sen, upon it. One other scarab 
bearing the same prince’s name exists in the 
Louvre. 

Thirdly, though written in Greek letters, 
many of tne texts are not in the Greek language. 
This is a very interesting disoovery, and opens 
up many possibilities. We know that the 
Thebaid was for some time under the rule 
of Nubians or Ethiopians, and it would there¬ 
fore seem probable that the new language of 
the Karnak potsherds is the one spoken by 
them. If so, they may give us a due to the 
decipherment of the numerous graffiti in the 
so-called Ethiopio or Meroitio demotic on the 
temple-walls of the Upper Nile. One of these 
I copied at Medamot, not far from Karnak; 
and at Karnak itself Dr. Wiedemann discovered 
a bilingual inscription, partly in Greek, 
partly in a wholly new form of character. The 
Nubians, however, do not appear to have had 
any writing of their own when they entered 
Egypt, ana they therefore adopted the two 
systems of writing they found in use there— 
that is to say, the demotic and the Greek. 
They also borrowed, it would seem, several 
Greek words, in order to express ideas or 
objects which were new to them. At all events, 
the Ethiopio texts of Karnak, as I may perhaps 
venture to call them, contain Greek words like 
tiliurv and \iyos ; and, what is still more strange, 
many of the proper names are furnished with 
the terminations of the nominative and genitive 
of Greek nouns of the seoond declension. At 
the head of a list of payments, for example, 
made to certain persons during the month of 
Mesori, we find the words: \iy 0S ammiuitu^ia 
ixapanoi ij. Here, however, we may have a 
bilingual text. Two of the most interesting 
potsherds belonging to Dr. Wiedemann 
oontain, the one of them a letter in Greek 
addressed hy Ammonios to Herakleides and 
Psenkhomsis relating to the purchase of six 


artabae of wheat, and the other a reply in 
" Ethiopic,” whioh begins as follows :—OpieoavKi 

SuafcoaXi 'HpcucKtranir 'EppoaXtovs kXiXi txovtrrvXi. 

As might be expected, the Greek is not very 
good, and we have spellings like x^P 1 ” l° r x^P (iy - 
The names of many of the months are Egyptian, 
but there are others, suoh as Eueph, for which 
we must seek an “ Ethiopio ” origin. A com¬ 
parison of the texts shows that us meant “ son ” 
in the new language ; thus we have iaviirvrims us 
tuiarraiov, where the Greek grammatical termina¬ 
tions must be noticed. 

Fourthly, while in the Thebaid the Nubians 
seem to nave invented a writing of their own. 
At all events there are a few tiles on which we 
find a system of writing which looks like a 
mixture of demotic and Greek characters. There 
are also two or three others inscribed with very 
peculiar characters such as I have never seen 
before. Whether these also belong to the 
Nubians I cannot say. I have already men¬ 
tioned the puzzling bilingual graffito found by 
Dr. Wiedemann at Karnak. 

Before concluding this notioe of the Karnak 
potsherds, I must mention one given to me by 
Sir William Gregory, and written in Greek, 
which relates to the purohaae of wine and 
vinegar by a oertain Heraklianos. The liquor 
was brought from two districts, 4*4 rou Ntouriou 
and 4 t4 rot xwpiou noccpeuou. As pi is the Coptic 
artiole, K</»; must be the name from whioh the 
modern Arabio Karnak is derived. 

M. Maspero left Luxor on January 30 in 
order to exoavate the pyramid of El-Kula 
(near El-Kab) whioh may possibly belong to the 
Seventeenth Dynasty. He is thinking of clear¬ 
ing out the Ptolemaic temple at Tuot (or 
Selemiyeh, as the Arabs call it}, whioh I visited 
while at Luxor, and found in a less perfect 
state of preservation than I had supposed it to 
be. I also visited the extensive mounds of 
Hermonthis or Erment, on the opposite side 
of the river, but found few remains left there 
either of the Egyptian temple or of the Ooptio 
church, whioh were still standing only a few 
years ago. However, M. Naville, who accom¬ 
panied me, discovered in a wall a fragment of 
stone with the uneffaoed cartouches of Khu-en- 
Aten, the heretic king, upon it, as well as the 
tail and hind legs of a horse. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that Khu-en-Aten had onoe built upon 
the spot We also came aoross the relics of a 
temple belonging to Amenophis III., though 
the chief part of the remains of it, consisting of 
an Osirid figure and a sphinx, now adorn the 
landing-place of the modern Erment, nearly 
two miles distant. A. H. Bayce. 


THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT 
THE GR08VEN0R GALLERY. 

Even the best judges, as well as that large 
portion of the publio which for its opinions upon 
Art relies wholly upon published criticism, have 
neglected to pay much attention this winter to 
the water-colours at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Nor can the intelligent management of the 
Grosvenor be altogether acquitted of any share 
in the causes of this negleot; for the two great 
halls in which the public is aooustomed to look 
for all that is considered of much aooount have 
this winter been devoted entirely to the dis¬ 
play of the life work of one much-esteemed 
artist. The exhibition of water-colours by 
living painters is pretty much oonfined to the 
humbler chambers; and here, too, as is the 
custom at the Grosvenor—and, perhaps, an 
inevitable evil attending the system of private 
invitation—the finer works of studious men are 
in many cases side by side with the complacent 
efforts of smartish amateurs. In the little water¬ 
colour gallery of the Grosvenor, much tawdry 
and insignifioant production encompasses a 
few brilliant and solid drawings whioh are well 
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worthy of attention. It is quite unnecessary 
to speak in detail of a superfluous company 
of infirm designs. We are glad, however, to 
ask attention to a few really admirable drawings 
which would hold their own in the best assem¬ 
blage of water-colour art. 

Conspicuous among the landscapes is a “ View 
from Lud well Farm, Sussex ” (308), by one of the 
younger and more active members of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours—Mr. R. Thorne 
Waite, who has looked very closely at Nature, 
and perhaps more closely at Dewint. No mere 
copyist, however—no merely sensitive personality 
easily influenced by other men’s labours—could 
have produeed a drawing so dignified and fresh. 
The subject, which displays the clustered home¬ 
stead in the foreground, and, in middle dis¬ 
tance, a stretch of blue-and-orange Downs, is 
less important than the treatment, which has 
aimed to secure breadth of effect, and sobriety, 
yet splendour of hue. A little of a master’s 
sobriety, with none of his splendour, is dis¬ 
coverable, or is indeed very evident, in Mr. W. 
P. Burton's “ Harvest Field ” (353)—a drawing of 
some dignity and of much repose, and done not 
at all for beauty of colour, but all for depth of 
tone. Mr. Mark Fisher sends a characteristic 
cattle pieoe. On the border-land between 
landscape and figure pieces is Mr. George 
Clausen’s “ Gathering Winter Fuel” (310). 
The exhibition hardly oontains anything more 
striking in its studied quietude, or anything 
more complete in its deliberate abandonment 
of detail. It is lovely and engaging work, and 
it seeks, like so many of Mr. Clausen’s draw¬ 
ings—notably like his interior at this moment 
at the Institute—to grapple with difficult prob¬ 
lems, and to render unfamiliar or unaccustomed 
effects. The bright occasional leafage that 
seems to float on the gray undergrowth 
of this November woodland is even more 
interesting and beautiful than the solitary 
figure who has gathered her winter fuel. 
Mr. A. Parson’s “The Youthful Thames” 
is a little too crude and cold and blue. Mrs. 
Savile Clarke sends a welcome sketch, a per¬ 
fectly veracious study of a long fiat land in a 
gray and equal light. This modest drawing is 
done in the best spirit, and is therefore worthier 
of notice than more ambitious work. Mr. 
Smallfield’s tiny drawing of “ Psyche entering 
Hades ” deserves a better place than it obtains; 
it is in many respects preferable to those nudi¬ 
ties of Mr. Spencer Stanhope which an artist 
who has given us much better work has a fancy 
to oall “The Mill Stream.” The background 
behind these comfortless figures is surely un¬ 
necessarily black. 

Nowhere has more complete success been 
reached than in the drawings of Mr. Fulleylove 
and Mr. J. D. Linton. The examples of both 
these artists are indeed of the highest quality. 
Mr. Fulleylove’s “Inner Court of a Palace at 
Genoa” (386) is an exquisitely picturesque 
rendering of latest Renaissance, almost of rococo, 
architecture, the perfect composition of the 
architect seen and presented in such a way that 
it makes likewise a perfect pioture with the 
attendant beauties of Italian colour and 
light. The spirit of the plaoe, as well 
as the letter of it, is. rendered perfectly 
in work so skilled and sympathetic. Nor 
would there be anything but unmixed 
praise for Mr. J. D. Linton’s single figure 
piece, “ Waiting’’ (392), were it not that 
the atmosphere seems indicated inadequately— 
the distance from objeot to object and from 
point to point of the limited space seems at 
fault. But the drawing of the one beautiful 
figure, poised so exquisitely, with hand resting 
easily on the half-opened gate, would atone fur 
more mischief than any we have suggested. 
Mr. Linton has portrayed a face of calm beauty 
and of quiet intelligence—a face of great 
possibilities—and the attractions of face and 


figure are enhanced by draperies of studied 
line and splendid hue. The cultivated eye 
must find m such work a continual pleasure. 
Comparatively slight, albeit industrious and 
agreeable, is the labour of Mr. Poynter in 
“ Capri Bianca ” (273), a mass of white and 
yellow houses, with a yellow green foreground 
of vine and a blue-gray background of mountain. 
This is among that class of drawings whioh 
rely for their effect upon no careful selection of 
line in composition, but upon an accurate 
presentation of actual fact. They are views 
always, and sometimes they may be pictures. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 

As usual in former years, the directors of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts have supple¬ 
mented their present display of works by 
Scottish artists with a number of important 
pictures by London painters, most of whioh 
have recently figured at Burlington House. 
Among these may be mentioned Mr. Millais’s 
portrait of “ Principal Caird ” and Mr. Hol¬ 
man Hunt’s of “ Professor Owen ; ” Mr. Pettie’s 
“Trout Fishing” and his smaller rendering 
of the “Sworn and Dagger Fight;” Mr. 
Orchardson’s “ Queen of the Swords; ” Mr. 
F. W. Lawson’s “ Jesus in the House of the 
Pharisee; ” Mr. MacWhirter’s “ Mountain- 
tops ; ” and Mr. Cecil Lawson’s magnificent 
“ Barden Moors, Yorkshire.” As examples of 
the older landscape art of England, we have 
a small subject by Constable, which has 
suffered somewhat from time, and darkened 
in colour, but is still sufficiently representa¬ 
tive of the manner of the artist; and “Boat 
taking off Anchor to Dutch Frigate,” a most 
vigorous sea-piece by Turner—a rather early 
pioture, showing none of the magic splendour 
of colour which characterises his later work, 
but full of force and power, excellently express¬ 
ive of the form and motion of the waves, and 
with its shipping admirably drawn and skilfully 
placed on the water. Several smaller canvases 
illustrate our early Soottish art—a sparkling 
little subject of wood and sky by Patrick 
Nasmyth, two scenes by Horatio Maculloch, 
and a picture painted by Sam Bough in his 
youth, full of the most careful and minute 
handling and the most detailed rendering of 
tree-structure and foliage, interesting as show¬ 
ing the painstaking study upon whioh the swift 
decision of the painter’s maturity was founded. 
Among the works of the Continental schools 
are piotures by Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, and 
Fortuny, and by Israels, Artz, Bodraar, Mes- 
dag, de Gravesande, and A. Mauve. Most of 
the members of the Soottish Academy con¬ 
tribute. Messrs. Smart, Waller, Paton, Beattie- 
Brown, and Perigal show landscapes. Mr. 
Alexander Fraser has a brilliant study of 
summer sea in “ The Frith of Clyde, from 
Skelmorlie Heights; ” Mr. David Murray’s 
most important contribution is “West Looh, 
Tarbet,” a vivid effect of sunlight on a fore¬ 
ground of dusty country road and a distance 
of blue water ; and Mr. A. D. Reid, in “ Moon- 
rise,” has given, with much truth and quiet 
feeling, a pastoral with darkening landscape 
and a home-returning shepherd and flock. 
Mr. W. D. McKay sends two delicate subjeote— 
“ October,” and “ Summer ” with its exquisite 
figures of rustic children at play beneath the 
hedge-rows. 

Of the more ideal figure-pictures in the 
rooms the most important is “ The Sea Nymph,” 
by Mr. E. Bums Jones—a recent work, pre¬ 
viously unexhibited. It is the first important 
picture by the artist that has been placed before 
the Scottish public. The subjeot is treated in a 


frankly conventional and decorative fashion. 
The face has the wan, gray eyes and the 
saddened, fateful expression which the painter 
so often depiots; the body is most admirably 
modelled and fine in flesh-colour, and the 
green mermaid tail in which it ends cleaves the 
formal mounts of water beneath and crisps it 
into faint lines of white foam. Around the 
strange, fair, half-human being are sporting 
strange creatures of the sea—fish of uncouth 
shape and lovely, varying hues, one of them 
held in each of her hands. Mr. Albert Moore 
is represented by a single small picture— 
“ The Beads,” two girls reclining on a couch, 
with all the artist’s accustomed gzace of 
line, but with less than he commonly gives us 
of purity and brillianoe of colour. Mr. 0. F. 
Halid shows in his “ Dance of Shepherdesses ” 
a lightly touohed idyllic subjeot; and Mr. B. 
Blum has vigorous and decisive sketching in 
his picture of Greek damsels. In “Summer 
Breezes” Mr. M'Taggart treats what with 
him is a familiar subject—two children on the 
shore examining a shell. He has never attained 
greater beauty of tinting and sense of atmo¬ 
sphere than in the present picture, nor given 
with more immediate and masterly force a 
distance of green water, wind-driven and 
freshened into foam. 

The portraits of the exhibition include 
several by the late 8ir Daniel Maunee; Mr. 
Herdman's excellent likeness of Carlyle, 
ainted in 1875; Mr. George Reid’s vivacious 
ead of “ William Smith, Esq., City Architect, 
Aberdeen; ” Mr. Norman Macbeth’s “ The 
late Robert Ross, Esq.; ” and two full-lengths, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Robertson,” by Mr. 
J. H. Lorimer. 

Among the works of sculpture is Mr. George 
Lawson’s recumbent statue of “Cleopatra,” 
a subject finely reminiscent of the best Greek 
art. J. M. Gray. 


REGENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEI. 

On January 24, the skeleton of a woman with 
a child was discovered at Pompei in the narrow 
street whioh bounds on the north Intula VII. 
of Regione VIII., about twelve feet above the 
level of the ancient pavement—that is to say, 
where the layers of lava end and those of ashes 
begin. It is well known that the catastrophe 
of 79 a.d. commenced with a thick shower of 
small pumice-stones, by which the streets and 
open squares of Pompei were covered up to the 
roofs of the houses. Stones were succeeded by 
ashes, which beoame solid owing to the action 
of successive showers of boiling water; and 
these ashes now form the top layer of the 
materials which cover the ruins of Pompei. 
Most of the unhappy beings who remained in 
the houses after the eruption first reached the 
town, and who found, when the shower of 
stones was over, that no deliverance was possible 
except in flight, made their escape through the 
windows, the doors having been blocked by the 
stones and lava. But, so far as we can judge 
from the excavations, the greater part of these 
fugitives could have taken but few steps, and 
must have been quickly suffocated by the 
poisonous fumes. The hot ashes and water 
covered their bodies in such a way as to make 
an exact cast; and, after the flesh had shrunk 
away, the impression made by the corpses still 
remains as they fell struck down by death. 
The Senatore Fiorelli conceived the happy idea 
of taking plaster casts of the impressions, and 
thus reproduced the figures to be seen in the 
Pompei Museum, which have been copied into 
most of the books that describe the antiquities 
of the buried city. It was not always found 
possible to obtain a perfect cast, because in 
many instances a portion of the body was rest- 
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ing on the stones, where, of course, it left no 
impression. Unfortunately, this is the case 
with the two skeletons lately discovered, the 
larger of whioh, that of the woman, is almost 
entirely embedded in the layer of stones. One 
arm only has left an impression on the ashes; 
and with this arm she was clasping the legs of 
the child, the greater portion of whose body has 
been modelled, showing considerable contrac¬ 
tion in the arms and legs, and a general emaoia- 
tion which lead us to suppose that the child 
must have been very ill. It is believed that 
it was a little boy about ten years of age. 
Doubtless, the woman was the mother of the 
child, and we oan hardly suppose that she 
would have carried him had he not been unable 
to walk. Some jewels found on the female 
skeleton indicate a person of condition; two 
bracelets of gold encircled the arm whioh held 
the boy, and on the hand were two gold rings, 
the one set with an emerald on which is engraved 
a horn of plenty, and the other with an amethyst 
bearing a head of Mercury out in intaglio. 

F. Barnabei. 


AST SALES. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s first print sale of any im¬ 
portance held during the present season was 
that of an exceedingly miscellaneous collection 
dispersed during last week. It comprised a few 
of the mezzotints after Sir Joshua Beynolds 
whioh have been so much enquired for of 
recent years, a selection from the engraved 
works of Turner— Liber Studiorum, Southern 
Coast, and England and Wales — and some 
modern etohings hy Mdryon, Millet, Seymour 
Haden, and other masters. After Turner, the 
set of the Rivers of France —sixty artist’s proofs 
of these agreeable little subjects—fetched £15; 
Millet’s engraving of the “ Straits of Dover,” 
from the England and Wales series, £4 4s.; the 
“ Blair Athol ” of the Liber Studiorum, £1010s.; 
the “Norham Castle,” from the same series, 
£16 15s.; the “Dumbarton,” though believed 
to be a modern impression, £8 5s. Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s “ By-road in Tipperary ” fetched £6, 
and his “ Agamemnon”—the state “ before the 
dockyard”—£5 17s. The Mdryon etchings 
were, generally speaking, of the less important 
subjects—such as the necessarily uncharacteris¬ 
tic little plates after Zeeman done in the artist’s 
youth, and the mad plate known as the “ College 
Henri Quatre” done mthe timeof hisdecay. Both 
these, however, and the one or two better ones, 
such as the “ Bue Pirouette ” and the “ Tourelle 
dite de Marat,” fetched high prioee. The im¬ 
pressions were, for the most part, indifferent, 
though not actually bad. The single example 
of J. F. Millet—the beautiful “ Going to Work,” 
a man and a woman, peasants, passing across 
the ploughed land—fell for £5. The Whistlers 
obtained small prices. 

Tiie prices realised by the water-colours of 
Samuel Cook at the recent sale of the late Mr. 
William Eastlake’s collection were such as to 
justify our own high estimate of the artist. As 
much as 137 guineas was given for a drawing 
(•• Early Morning at the Lizard ”) bought by 
the Bev. Henry Tozer. Others were sold for 
sums so considerable as seventy-seven, sixty- 
three, and forty-four and a-half guineas. High 
prices were paid, also, for sketches and studies 
for larger pictures by the same painter. Our 
suggestion of a “ Samuel Cook ” exhibition is 
one hardly likely to be realised. The whole 
amount of his work is not great; it is in private 
bands, and widely scattered. As an old friend 
of his own writes, “ He was never a prolific 

S ainter, and during the last five years of his 
fe his health failed him, though at that time 
he produced his finest pioturee, and died just 
short of his reward.” 


NOTES ON AST AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Frith’s picture of “ The Boyal Academy 
on the Day of the Private View ” will no doubt 
be one of the most popular pictures at Burling¬ 
ton House in May. The well-known plates 
after similar compositions by Zoffany and Bam¬ 
berg, with their portraits and costumes and 
pictures in situ, have never lost their interest, 
and it is quite time that another should be 
added to the series. The subject is one 
peculiarly fitted to the powers of Mr. Frith, 
who will be sure to manage the difficulties of 
grouping with skill, and to preserve the 
fife and character of the different artists and 
other distinguished personages introduced. 

Prof. Leoros has completed medals of Car¬ 
lyle and Stuart Mill, with certain itudes de 
Utes besides. It is satisfactory to know that he 
has established a class for medallists among his 
pupils at the Slade School, and that he proposes 
to make it permanent. Prof. Legros u at 
present engaged upon a large bas-relief. It is 
called “ La Source,” and is designed for exhi¬ 
bition this year, together with the medals and 
the two groups in bronze of which we have 
already spoken. 

Prof. Sidney Colvin has finished an im¬ 
portant article on Leonardo da Vinci for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

At a meeting of the Boval Scottish Academy 
held on February 10, Mr. Bobert Gibb, the 
painter of a vigorous battle-piece—“The Thin 
Bed Line ”—which figured in their last year’s 
exhibition, was elected an Academician; and it 
was intimated that Mr. MacWhirter had resigned 
his Associateship. 

A loan collection of works by the late John 
Linnell will be opened next Monday, February 
20, in Messrs. Tooth and Sons’ gallery, in the 
Haymarket. The proceeds of both admission 
and catalogues will be given to the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. Wild’s excavations at Cairo have 
resulted in the discovery of a monolith 
belonging to Apries, the Pharaoh Hophraof the 
Old Testament, and bearing the inscription: 
“ The beloved of Ptah of Memphis, giving life 
for ever, the good god Ba-aa-ab, lord of the two 
lands, Apries.” 

It has been sometimes said that English 
artists are not appreciated in America. This 
may be true of our painters, but it is certainly 
not true of our etchers. We have before us the 
prospeotus of a Portfolio of Autograph Etchings, 
projected and edited by Dr. J. W. Palmer, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston. It will contain fifteen 
original plates representative of the English 
and French schools; but of these, if we in¬ 
clude denizens of foreign birth, no less than ten 
are by Englishmen. The peculiarity of the 
work is that each artist has been left not only 
entire freedom both in his choice of subject and 
in his manipulation, but also unfettered oontrol 
over the plate during its passage through the 
press. In more than one instance the same 
hand that etched the plate has printed the 
proofs. Hence the justification for the word 
“ autograph." Subscriptions for the work are 
received in this country by Messrs. Triibner. 

The Yorkshire Fine Art Society, of Leeds, 
proposes to open an exhibition early in March, 
of which the main feature will be a loan collec¬ 
tion from South Kensington. The usual 
exhibition of piotures will follow later in the 
summer. We regret to hear that this society 
has not hitherto achieved the financial suooess 
it deserves. 

A Fine-art and Industrial Exhibition is 
now open in the county hall at Lewes, of whioh 
a really admirable description has appeared in 
the Sussex Advertiser . The old masters, both 
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Continental and English, are well represented, 
thanks to the generosity with which local 
connoisseurs have lent the treasures of their 
collections. We may specially mention a 
collection of water-colours and book-illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Harrison Weir, a native of Lewes; 
Mr. E. Joseph’s unrivalled collection of minia¬ 
tures by Cosway; and interesting examples 
of old Sussex iron manufacture and of Sussex 
pottery. There is also a loan collection from 
South Kensington. 

Mr. F. Sargent has completed an etching 
from his picture of “ The House of Commons, 
painted in the Upper Committee Boom at West¬ 
minster. It contains 350 portraits of members 
of the present House, taken from life. Both 

S ioture and proof-etohing are now on view in 
[essrs. Glad well Bros.’ gallery in Gracoohuroh 
Street. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on February 13, a paper was read 
by Mr. J. Bomilly Allen on “ Undescribed Stones 
with Cup Markings in the Central Districts of 
Scotland.” A large number of these stones had 
been visited by the writer, and measured ; and 
drawings of them had been made specially. In 
an appendix was given a complete list of all the 
stones of this class known in Scotland, showing 
their topographical distribution, with a biblio¬ 
graphy of all the literature on the subjeot. 

We hear from our correspondent at Borne that 
excavations were begun on February 6 on the 
level ground between the churches of San 
Lorenzo in Miranda and Santa Maria Libera- 
trice, with a view to extend our knowledge of 
the site of the Forum Bomanum. It is hoped 
that the work will be finished in the course of a 
few months. 

A correspondent writes to us that Mr. 
Solomos, while on a visit to the Island of 
Kythera at the end of last year, had his atten¬ 
tion drawn to a marble lion to be seen on the 
battlements of the chief town of the island. 
Local tradition alleges that this is a representa¬ 
tion, of the lion of St. Mark, and is of Venetian 
origin; but Mr. Solomos feels certain, after a 
close inspection, that it is not only a genuine 
relio of antiquity, but belongs to a very archaic 
period. A MS. shown to him, written by a 
Cretan in 1825, corroborates this opinion, for 
it states that this very lion was excavated by 
an Englishman among the ruins of Paleopoli. 
It has reoently been used as a mark for target 
practice by the gendarmes of the island 1 Mr. 
Solomos has made careful drawings of it, whioh 
should at once settle the question. 

The proprietors of the Etcher (Sampson Low) 
issue numbers of very various excellence. 
What occasions, for instance, the flatness 
of G. W. Bhead’s “Fisher Wife,” in the 
February number ? The face, if uncomely and 
rough of expression, has the aspect of truth in 
it, but the work must be imperfect The etching 
of “ Warkworth,” a vigorous effect of darkened 
castle between the light of the water and the 
sky, is contributed by Mr. G. Aikman, an 
esteemed Scottish landscape painter. F. 
Marriott’s “ On Guard ” displays character, but 
little adherenoe to the principles of original 
etching. In the January number, Mr. Heseltine 
was scaroely up to his usual mark with “Witley 
Churohyard;” but Mr. McWhirter, on the other 
hand, was seen at his best—was seen, that is, to 
be original and impressive without sensational¬ 
ism—m his print of the tired ass stumbling 
patiently through a desolate landscape of gray- 
white snow. Now that there are two periodicals 
devoted exclusively to etching, it is agreeable to 
know that the Portfolio takes the broader plat¬ 
form of admitting etching, line-engraving, pho- 
tographio reproduction, and wood-cuts. The 
last art should not be suffered to fall from its 
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well-established excellence by the passing 
fashion of the hybrid American processes. 

The Portfolio gives this month an etching by 
Mr. Thomas Biley, called “ Roxana,” remark¬ 
able for the delicacy of its workmanship and 
tire character of the head, and an excellent 
reproduction of Albrecht Durer’s famous por¬ 
trait of “ Erasmus.” The articles are mainly 
continuations. 

The second part of American Etchings con¬ 
tains a humorous and beautifully executed 
plate by J. A. Mitchell, called “ A Poor dela¬ 
tion,” representing the surprise of an old gentle¬ 
man suddenly interrupted m the perusal of his 
newspaper by the apparition of a little dressed- 
np monkey, who has climbed up to his window¬ 
sill, and, erect on his hind legs, solicits a small 
contribution. 

A Pakis firm has reprinted, from the third 
edition (that of 1617), the Book of Lace, 
attributed to Cesare Vecellio, the nephew of 
Titian, and originally published at Venice in 
1591. The plates, 112 in number, are repro¬ 
duced in facsimile. The original work is now 
extremely rare, the last copy sold fetching 
1,260 frs. in 1869. 

A pins portrait of M. Edmond de Goncourt 
has been etched by Bracquemond, and published 
by M. Deloriere, of Paris. 

The Brussels Museum has recently acquired 
a liubens, which is said to have come Irom a 
private collection in England. The subject is 
a Virgin and Child, the latter holding a forget- 
me-not in his left hand. The picture is desunoed 
as very fresh in colour, and entirely from the 
hand of the master. 

By the death of Bakker-Korff at Leyden, on 
January 28, at the age of fifty-eight, Holland 
has lost one of her most celebrated painters. 
Bis small interiors, depicting scenes of domestic 
life, had gained for him the name of “ the 
Dutch Meiasonier.” 

Ah exhibition of Belgian art, under the 
patronage of the Belgian Government, is to be 
held at Philadelphia, in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, during the months ol 
April and May. 


THB STAGS. 

Fbou-pbou," in an abridged American ver¬ 
sion, has been performed every night lately at the 
ilojttlty Theatre, perhaps because it was de¬ 
cided necessary to strengthen the attractions 
of a play-bill in which Mr. Byron’s “Pluto,’ 
somewhat inadequately played, was the main 
feature, but more probably oecause Miss Hilda 
Hilton, now the directress of the theatre, has 
won, m the provinces, such favour us a tepre- 
eentative ot serious heroines that it seerneu 
fitting to her to measure herself again with 
Desclde ana Bernhardt. ’the comparison is 
particularly “ odious,” because it must be 
whoUy unfavourable. Hot that Miss Hilda 

llilton is by any means an incapable actrtss. 
Like Mdlle. Beatrice, and, to some extent, 
like Mdme. Modjeaka, Miss Hilton shows her¬ 
self equal to the ordinary stage requirements 
of great parts. She is, seemingly, nut a novice 
in stage devices. She “ knows the ropes.” A 
sufficiently graceful presence enables her to be 
accepted, without immediate dissatisfaction, as 
the heroine of serious drama, and her stage 
craft is advanced enough for her to retain her 
position. But she no more moves us strongly 
than charms us greatly, She does not her.eu 
hold the secret of emotion. The electrical power 
granted to Desclee, to Sarah Bernhardt, and to 
Mrs. Kendal has been denied to Miss Hilton, 
as to most of her fellow-artists. We are sorry 
to have to chronicle this impression. It would 


be far more comforting to the student of the 
theatre if he could occasionally discover in 
some little-known actress the possible successor 
or possible rival of the great artists who have 
been named. We cannot anywhere see them; 
and, if they exist, they are at present playing 
parts which allow their power no opportunity 
to reveal itself. Even Miss Eastlake—the most 
graceful, simple, and sympathetic of the younger 
artists now playing parts in the more serious 
drama—does not always add much to the reality 
of the situations she depicts, though she adds 
unquestionably to their beauty and to their 
poetical effect. Miss Hilda Hilton, the new 
Frou-frou, is not to be named with this actress, 
for if she has more learning she has less of 
individuality; and the art of the theatre is not 
apart from other arts, the art of literature 
especially, in demanding individuality above 
all things, because individuality implies a new 
way of taking experiences and of representing 
them. The Frou-frou of Miss Eastlake, if she 
represented the part, would inevitably be much 
more than the Frou-frou of Miss Hilton. But 
it is doubtful if any living actress possesses 
Desclde’s qualifications for a character so subtly 
light, so impetuously wicked, and so thought¬ 
lessly tender. 


The studio of the White House at Ohelsea, 
lately occupied by Mr. Whistler, the artist, and 
now by Mr. Harry Quilter, the art critic, was 
the scene last week of some very successful 
private theatricals. The principal piece was 
“ The Love of Hyppolita,” a drama of Athenian 
life in the days of Pericles, founded on the 
French of Emile Augier. It was translated into 
English verse by the host, who also painted the 
scenery, and performed the part of Ciinias. 
Hyppolita was gracefully represented by Miss 
Woudgate. In the after-piece, “Uncle’s Will,” 
Miss Florence Terry acted with her usual charm, 
i'ne proceeds of the performances on Friday and 
Saturday will be handed over to the Chelsea 
committee of the Charity Organisation Society. 


MUSIC. 

THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY AND 
THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 

The first Philharmonio concert of the seventieth 
season took place last Tuesday at St. James’s 
Hall. The only novelty of the evening was 
Liszt’s Chorus of Beapers from Herder’s 

‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus.” The music is 
very graceful and pleasing; the voeal parts, 
which are not easy, were lairly well sung by 
che choir. Mr. J. T. Carrodus gave a very fine 
performance of Molique’s concerto in A minor, 
and well deserved the enthusiastio applause 
which greeted him at the close. The slow move¬ 
ment was played with much feeling, and the 
showy, but difiioult, passages in the first and last 
movements were overcome with ease, it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the player’s 
quality of tone or of his accuracy of intona- 
t.on. Weber’s overture “ Der Freischlitis ” and 
Wagner’s “ Meistersinger ” were given in the 
first part of the programme, the second being 
devoted to Beethoven's choral symphony. The 
soli parts in the finale were sung by Miss 
Marriott, Miss Omdge, and Messrs. F. Boyle 
and F. Barrington Foote. The symphony 
must have been familiar to every member of 
che excellent band, and yet the performance, 
especially of the first three movements, was 
tar from satisfactory. In some of the choral 
uumbers the chorus did its best. The greatest 
and noblest symphony ever written, and dedi¬ 
cated, moreover, to the Philharmonio Society, 
decidedly deserves a better rendering than that 
given to it at this concert. The directors of 
the society, in announcing the arrangements 


for the ensuing season, inform us that, though 
standard classical works will be largely intro¬ 
duced, modem music, nevertheless, will meet 
with due recognition. We are promised Liszt’s 
“ Hungaria;“Niinie” (a choral ode) and a 
new pianoforte concerto, by Brahms; Rubin- 
stein’s “Paradise Lost;” and, for the last 
concert, a new pianoforte concerto by Signor 
Sgambati, a favourite pupil of Liszt’s, who will 
on that occasion make his first appearanoe in 
England. 

“ Tannhtiuser ” was produced for the first 
time in English by the Carl Bosa Company last 
Tuesday at Her Majesty’s Theatre. In 1876 
the enterprising director commenced the repre¬ 
sentation of Wagner’s musical dramas iu 
English with “ The Flying Dutchman; ” this 
was followed by “Bienzi” in 1879 and 
“ Lohengrin ” in 1880. The earnest efforts of 
Mr. C. Bosa in the cause of high art have beeu 
always acknowledged, and we are pleased to bo 
able to say that he has not only deserved, but 
has also commanded, success. Herr Schott has 
already displayed in Bienzi and Lohengrin his 
artistic and histrionic powers, and on Tuesday 
night he proved himself an admirable iuter- 
preter of Wagner’s great stage hero; his acting 
was magnificent, and his tinging, if not all 
that could be desired, was very effective. Mdme. 
Valleria (Elisabeth), by her sympathetic sing¬ 
ing and dramatio acting, thoroughly won the 
sympathy of the auditors. The trying part of 
Venus was well rendered by Miss Oeorgiou 
Burns. _ Mr. Ludwig deserves special com - 
mendation for his oousoientious and artistic 
personation of Wolfram. Mr. Henry Pope, 
as Landgrave, acted with beooming dignity; 
but a more powerful voice than he possesses 
is required for the part. The new English 
version is by Mr. J. P. Jackson, who has 
well oaught the spirit of the German text; 
the importance of the connexion between 
the music and the poem is well known, and 
the translator has been most happy in his choice 
and arrangement of words. It is impossible to 
speak in terms of too great praise of the 
gorgeous dresses, the fine scenery, and the ex¬ 
cellent stage management. The soene repre¬ 
senting the Hail of the Singers iu the Wartburg 
U as tie, with the entry of the Knights, Ladies, 
and Minstrels, was most impressive; and the 
same may be stud of the final soene when 
Elisabeth’s funeral procession reaches the 
valley. The Chant of the Pilgrims iu the first 
act was spoiled; the ohorus sang neither in 
tune nor tune, but they afterwards made amends 
for this unfortunate commencement. We could 
easily mention other slight imperfections both 
in the orchestral and vooal departments, but 
one must be generous as well as just, and the 
difficulties of the music and dangers of a first 
performance must be remembered. The singing 
in the finals of the second act was very fine 
indeed ; and, all things considered, the whole 
performance was extremely good. Mr. A. 
ttandegger conducted in a careful and efficient 
manner. The house was well filled, aud the 
applause at the end of each act most enthusiastic. 

J. 8. Bhkdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Sonnets of Three Centuries. A Selection 
inoluding many Examples hitherto unpub¬ 
lished. Edited by T. Hall Oaine. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

A perplexed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might do worse nowadays than introduce a 
tax on sonnets; the consumption of them is 
large, and shows no tendency to decline; yet 
they cannot strictly be said to be necessaries 
of life; a poetical item would add colour to 
the serere beauty of the Budget; it would 
educate a party if Tory members put questions 
as to whether the rules of octave aud sestet 
had been observed; a staff of Inspectors of 
Bonnets, with ample salaries, would be re¬ 
quired, and these might be selected from 
among the critics of our leading literary 
journals. Mr. Caine’s is at least the tenth 
selection of English sonnets made within 
the present oentury. Henderson’s Petrarcha 
(1803) was chiefly distinguished by the 
homage which it paid to mediocrity; two 
sonnets by Shakspere and one by Milton 
were included, while Langhorne, Polwhele, 
Mary Robinson, and Charlotte Smith oocupied 
some scores of pages. Petrarcha was followed 
by Capel Loffo’s Laura (1813-14), a remark¬ 
able anthology in five volumes, and in six lan¬ 
guages—English, Italian, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, French, and German. After a con¬ 
siderable interval came Dyce’s exquisite 16mo 
Specimens of English Sonnets (1833), in which 
Wordsworth was much interested, assisting 
the editor with his advice, and with a liberal 
contribution from his volumes of the pre¬ 
ceding year. Mr. Housman quickly suc¬ 
ceeded—his Preface is dated 1835—and for 
the first time the English sonnet is repre¬ 
sented with some approach to adequacy in 
his “ Collection.” It is worth noting that 
the volume gives “ The Polish Insurrection,” 
by Alfred Tennyson, a “ powerful aud extra¬ 
ordinary writer,” whose genius, we are told, 
has been elaborately and ably analysed in the 
Westminster Review. From “The Polish 
Insurrection ” to “ Montenegro ” the interval 
of time is wide; hut the same loyal passion 
for freedom characterises both poems. The 
Book of the Sonnet (1867)—two volumes— 
edited by Leigh Hunt and Samuel Adams 
Lee, is chiefly valuable because it includes 
a collection of Amerioan sonnets, and is pre¬ 
faced by an elaborate essay from Leigh Hunt. 
All these collections may be looked on as 
preparatory to Mr. Main’s great Treasury of 
English Sonnets (1880), a volume certainly 
not designed for what Americans call the 


vest-pocket series, but which was rightly 
conceived and excellently executed so as to fill 
a place in the library of the student of English 
poetry which had never been adequately 
filled before ; nor is it likely that Mr. Main’s 
volume can be supplanted by any younger 
rival for half-a-century. Happy are the 
possessors of the beautiful quarto; but the 
octavo was of ungraceful bulk; and, since one 
likes to sip one’s poetry in the open air, some 
daintier flagon is to be desired. This may 
be had in Mr. Dennis’s delightful English 
Sonnets, the first edition of which preceded 
the great “ Treasury,” or in Mr. Waddington’s 
Ejiglish Sonnets by Poets of the Past, which 
bears the date of the present year. A new 
field was found by Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
when, in the second book of Latter-Day 
Lyrics, he gave a selection of fifty sonnets 
from contemporary makers of verse. Upon 
this field Mr. Waddington presently entered 
in English Sonnets by Living Writers, the 
earlier of his two volumes. Last comes Mr. 
Caine, whose object is to represent in a single 
volume the writers of both the present and 
the past. 

Books serve “for delight, for ornament,and 
for ability.” Mr. Caine’s quarto of some 350 
pages is attractive in shape and in raiment— 
a quarto of moderate bulk, reminding one 
more of your octavo grown luxurious than of 
your ancient folio in low estate. It would 
have been possible for persons so little 
robust as Cowper and Mrs. Unwin in elderly 
years to convey Mr. Caine’s “Sonnets” 
from Olney to the colonnade at Weston—a 
whole mile—by taking it in turns, whereas they 
must have dropped in the market-place under 
the weight of Mr. Main’s noble “ Treasury.” 
These are not insignificant particulars; a col¬ 
lection of poetry is either for study and the 
delight that comes through study, or for 
delight aDd the study which delight iuduces. 
Mr. Main’s collection is of the former, Mr. 
Caine's of the latter, kind. 

As to the contents, 267 sonnets represent 
the past and the present. The editor styles 
it a “ quintessential selection,” and he has 
done his difficult task of choosing and re¬ 
jecting with good discretion. But necessarily 
the past is somewhat starved down. We 
know well enough what Milton is, and do 
not need to have him “ represented ; ” what 
we want are certain indispensable sonnets, and 
we feel balked when we cannot find any 
particular one of these— e.g., “ How soon 
hath time, the subtle thief of youth,” or the 
sonnet “ On the religious memory of Mrs. 
Catharine Thomson." So with other writers. 
We are grateful to Mr. Caine for having 
admitted no second-rate sonnet among those 
chosen from Wordsworth ; but we are balked 
when we find neither “ Two Voices are there; 
one is of the sea,” nor “ Surprised by joy— 
impatient as the wind.” So we miss Keats’s 
“When I have fears,” <Ssc., and Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge’s “ To a haughty Beauty,” and Mrs. 
Browning’s “ I thought once how Theocritus 
had sung,” and C. Tennyson Turner’s sonnet 
on “ Startling some Pigeons; ” and we cannot 
quite be happy without its great concluding 
lines— 

“ While proud and sorrowing man 
An eagle, weary of hia mighty wing", 

With anxioai inquest fills hi* mortal epan.” 


Each of these Mr. Caine would doubtless 
have wished to include, but his space, disposed 
as it is between the past and the present, 
seemed to forbid it. 

Writers of the present have done some 
injury here to writers of the past. The 
special attraction for to-day in Mr. Caine’s 
volume will doubtless be found in some fifty 
hitherto unpublished sonnets by living writers. 

“ Die Gegenwart von elnem braven Knaben 
I«t, daoht ioh, immer auoh sohon waa.” 

And we, to be sure, are gallant lads. But it 
may be doubted whether fifteen of Mr. Caine’s 
fifty unpublished examples—graceful and in¬ 
teresting as they are—will wear as well as 
older sonnets which he would certainly have 
decided to include did we not push our betters 
from their places. Here, however, is a sonnet 
now first published, which, I think, the world 
will not easily let die. 

“ Rbnouncxmxnt (by Alloe Meynell). 

“ I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I than the love that lurka in all delight— 

The love of thee—and in the blue Heaven’a 
height, 

And in the dearest passage of a song. 

Oh just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits hidden 
yet bright; 

Bat it must never, never aome in sight; 

I must stop share of thee the whole day long. 

But when sleep oomes to close each difficult day. 
When night gives pause to the long watoh I 
keep, 

And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 

With the nrst dream that oomes with the first 
sleep 

I run, I ran, I am gathered to tby heart.” 

The following, by Mr. Philip B. Mars ton, is 
representative of a contemporary fashion in 
diction, often dangerously approaching a 
refined form of rhetoric; none the less it 
interprets with truth and originality its high 
theme:— 

“lovk and music, 

“ I listened to the music broad and deep, 

I heard the tenor in an ecstasy 
Touch the sweet distant goal, I heard the cry 
Of prayer and passion, and 1 heard the sweep 
Ot mighty wings, that in their going keep 
The music that the spheres make endlessly ; 
Then my cheeks shivered, tears made blind 
each eye, 

As flume to fltme I felt the quick blood leap, 

And through the tides and moonlit winds of 
sound 

To me love's passionate voice grew audible : 
Agaiu I felt your heart to my heart bound. 

Then silence on the viols and voices fell; 

Bat, like the still, small voice within a shell, 

I heard Love thrilling through the void pro* 
found.” 

“ To-day’s Burden,” by Miss Rossetti, ranks 
also—one cannot doubt—among the enduring 
additions to sounet-literature first made in 
this volume. 

Nor among remarkable “examples” must 
one overlook two hitherto unpublished sonnets 
by Mr. Swinburne. The first of these conveys 
the interesting information that, considering 
how certain famous Reminiscences speak of 
Charles Lamb and others, Memory—appar¬ 
ently to Mr.Swinburne’s satisfaction—“spits 
on that dead snake,” Carlyle. In the second 
sonnet the poet apologises to Lamb for having 
chosen to do honour to his memory in this 
singular fashion of assisting at the ejection of 
saliva. I was disposed for a moment to take 
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matters seriously; to recal certain indecencies 
committed from time to time against our most 
venerable persons, dead and living; and to 
consider with myself whether a crachement 
of reviling may ever be less afflicting to its 
victim than a vomissement of love and praise. 
Of a sudden, a slender figure, clad in rusty 
black, stood at my elbow; it was the ex-clerk of 
the India House himself—a shade, now faintly 
gladdened by some thin potation of other¬ 
worldly gooseberry or raisin cordial; and, as 
I gazed with still angry lips and contracted 
brows, a premonitory smile shimmered across 
his mouth, while he pleaded for his defender 
in words which were irresistible, “ Ne-ne-never 
mind Mr. Swinburne, he’s f-f-full of fun.” 

Mr. Caine prefixes to his selection an 
interesting note on the sonnet. The Shak- 
sperian and the Miltonic forms he maintains 
—and rightly—are not illegitimate derivatives 
from the Italian sonnet. They are essen¬ 
tially different in “intellectual plotting” 
and in emotional movement, and are indeed 
characteristically English. Mr. Caine seems 
to me to regard too slightingly the attempt 
of Puttenham’s “ courtly makers ” to intro¬ 
duce the Italian model; but even Wyat shows 
a tendency to close with a couplet; and at 
the same moment when Wyat was following 
Petrarch, Surrey had invented the Shak- 
sperian form. We English, who have not 
yet learnt to form a queue when crowding to 
a concert-room, love to reconcile freedom and 
order in ways of our own, which prove good 
ways in the end ; and so here. We will keep 
all forms that have succeeded. The essential 
laws of the sonnet are the law of unity, the 
law of variety, and the law of symmetry; all 
other laws are vain. A sonnet must be a 
single whole, with differentiated parts, these 
arts corresponding one to another or being 
armoniously interdependent. That its length 
should he fourteen lines is, perhaps, a mere 
matter of convenience; possibly fifteen or six¬ 
teen lines do not admit of internal varieties of 
structure equally happy; hut at least we are 
certain that the poem must he seen round at 
a single view, and therefore it must be short. 
It is not a river, but a miniature lake—a lake 
visible in a single prospect, whether it have 
two reaches or not. 

Or, let us say it is a game—call it lawn- 
tennis, since that is the fashion, and let the 
flying rhyme be the ball. Possibly the ground 
might be a few feet longer or shorter without 
disadvantage. Possibly the courts might be 
altered a little this way or that. But the 
game is a good game as it is, and, if we begin 
to play, let us play according to the rules. 
Poetry, however, is something more than a 
game of skill. And, when a poet has some¬ 
thing to say, he must say it as best he can. 
He is magisterial, and may create new prece¬ 
dents. Let him only take care that his 
thought suffers no loss. The definition of 
the piece of verse thus written may be doubt- 
lul; perhaps it is not a sonnet; the essential 
thing is that it should say precisely what he 
meant it to say. And so, though an ill sonnet, 
or no sonnet, it may be an admirable poem. 

It may be questioned whether these com¬ 
parisons conduce to clearness of thought. 
For Mr. Caine the true Petrarchan sonnet is 
an acorn; the contemporary Petrarchan 
sonnet is a wave with the twofold movement 


of ebb and flow; it resemblesjthe hexameter 
and pentameter as explained by Coleridge. 

u In the hexameter (ootave) rises the fountain's 
silvery column, 

In the pentameter (sestet) aye falling in melody 
baok. 

Banville complains that the superstructure of 
the sonnet is too heavy for the base which 
supports it; hence the sestet must be ampli¬ 
fied by a magnificent treatment. But the 
Italians more properly name the octave lase 
and the tercets volti. For Mr. Rossetti a 
sonnet is a coin with two sides. “ Instead of 
looking at this composition," said Words¬ 
worth, “ as a piece of architecture, making a 
whole out of three parts, I have been much 
in the habit of preferring the image of an 
orbicular body—a sphere or a dew-drop.” 
“ In its solemn mood,” writes Mr. De Vere, 
“ the sonnet seems as if it should be graven 
on marble; yet it can be as buoyant as a 
flower and bright as a dewdrop.” All is 
discoverable from Goethe’s word of poetry 
generally:— 

“ Schopft des Dichters reine Hand 
Waaaer wird sich ballen.” 

Edwabd Dowden. 


metcalfe’s mibacles of saint olaf. 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited 
from a Twelfth-Century Manuscript in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by F. Metcalfe, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) 

Mb. Metcalfe’s last work, The Englishman 
and the Scandinavian, should be in many 
hands, for it is pleasant and instructive 
reading, telling Scandinavians a great deal 
about the old South-English literature, and 
the English not less about the old Scan¬ 
dinavian. The book now before us is of 
another kind: it is an historical document 
relating to a great Norwegian king. As half 
of it is in Latin, it cannot expect so many 
readers. But thousands of us read Latin, 
especially the easy Latin of this interesting 
legend-book; and even those who cannot 
will be satisfied; they have the long Intro¬ 
duction and the many notes. In these 
English sections they will find an outline of 
the whole, and much well-arranged informa¬ 
tion from various sources welcome to all 
friends of our elder Northern lore. I will 
only give one extract, in which the author 
answers the question, Why was King Olaf 
so hated compared with KingOlaf Tryggvason, 
though he was not so harsh and cruel to the 
heathen chiefs ? “ It ” (p. 23) 

“ had been the custom in Norway before Olafs 
time for the sons of great men to go marauding 
about, both in the country and out of the 
country, upon their own countrymen and on 
strangers—in short, to turn "Vikings. This 
King Olaf resolved to put down, cost what it 
might. And if any of the aristocraoy were 
proved to have committed such depredations, 
they must suffer in life or limb. No offer of 
money, no entreaties, could save them. As 
Sigvat sang— 

' He made the bravest lose his head 
Who robbed at sea and pirates led : 

And his jnst sword gave peace to all, 

Sparing no robber great or smalL’ 


(Heimskr. vii. c. 192, 193.) ‘ Hinc illae lam¬ 
inae.’ He had made foes of the aristocracy; 
and this rendered them only too ready to 
transfer their allegiance to another, to ac¬ 
cept the great sums of English and Danish 
money offered by King Canute, and to jump at 
the idea of greater dignities which he dangled 
before their eyes. Such is the key to the whole 
transaction. He had caged and clipped the 
wings of the great birds of prey, and they 
turned and rent him with beak and claw. The 
masses were not implacable.” 

Mr. Metcalfe draws the following parallel:— 

“The words of James I. of Sootland, on 
returning from England to take the rule of 
his lawless kingdom, will recur to the reader; 
' Let God but grant me life, and there shall 
not be a spot in my realm where the key 
shall not keep the castle, and the bracken- 
bush the cow, though I should lead the life of a 
dog to accomplish it.’ This noble and uncom¬ 
promising resolution to hold no terms with 
murder and robbery, and to enforce the laws on 
high and low alike, was an offence not to be 
pardoned by the Scotch aristocraoy, and, like 
Olaf, James paid the penalty with his life.” 

The subject is one with which even the gene¬ 
ral public should be reasonably familiar. There 
is no greater romance in our Northern annals 
than the rise, fall, and canonisation of that 
great and powerful character. Saint Olaf 
Haraldson. His birth and early wanderings 
(starting as he did on his first wiking-raid 
when he was only twelve years of age), his 
military exploits in England under King 
Ethelred, his striking and. impetuous career 
in Norway which ended in a crown, his 
flight before Hacon, the nominee of King 
Knut, his adventures in Russia and last gallant 
march through Sweden, to find a bloody 
grave at Stiklestad in 1030, the field ringing 
with his war-cry: “ Forward, forward, Christ- 
men, Crossmen, kingsmen ! ”—will always 
attract a wide circle of listeners. Add to this 
that he is the greatest representative of 
Scandinavian (especially Norse) as contrasted 
with English evangelisation. On the one 
side it was, as it were, Christ the Battle-god 
smiting and harrying Thor the Battle-god, 
the question among those warlike populations 
being which deity was strongest in sword 
and sinew and axe-play. On the other, the 
patient and self-denying and enthusiastic 
English or Kelto-English missionary with 
loving lips preached Christ the Merciful, the 
White Baldor; and his lore fell like heaven’s 
dew on the thirsty heathen desert. There¬ 
fore, in Norway, Olaf the Hallow, as folk-hero, 
rapidly became a Christian Thor, succeeded to 
his power and his myths, slaying Trolls and 
Giants with his mighty Axe, as the Thunder- 
god had done with his Hammer. And when 
in Norway men saw that their Christendom, 
though so dearly bought, was yet far better 
than the crushing licence of a savage pagan¬ 
ism, and the reaction in favour of Olaf 
set in, how strange and violent was the re¬ 
vulsion ! Not only at Tronyem and in 
all the Scandian lands, but from Greenland 
to the Thames, from Spain to Constantinople, 
churches rose by hundreds in his honour, 
hymns and litanies begged his intercession, 
tales were told of the wonders he wrought, 
thousands flocked to his shrine, old legends 
fastened on his name, and new “miracles” 
wove a web of glamour around him. 
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It is of these “miracles” that Mr. Met¬ 
calfe’s book chiefly treats. He was fortunate 
to find at Oxford the oldest and most com* 
plete codex of that Latin text whence the 
Norse-Icelandic and other compilers drew 
their stores, one of its pages giving us the 
name of the author, Bishop Augustinus 
(Eystein), who became Archbishop of Nidaros 
(Tronyem) in 1151. The copy republished 
in the Monumenta Historiae Norvegiae of 
Prof. Dr. G. Storm was not perfect; but the 
ingenious argument of its editor, that it 
must have been produoed in Tronyem, is 
here literally confirmed. These “ miracula,” 
whether bits of old lore in a new dress, or 
narratives at all events claiming human 
sympathy, are, of course, valuable treasure- 
trove to the student of comparative myth¬ 
ology. I will give one example. There is an 
ancient widespread folk-tale, in prose and in 
verse, which may be called “ The Penance of 
the Chain.” To atone for some great crime, 
usually a wholesale blood-feud murder, the 
criminal, suddenly horror-struck, locks chains 
on his hands or feet or waist, throws away the 
key, and wanders wide lands over till Heaven 
may show pity—announced by the wonderful 
finding of the key or falling away of the 
iron fetter at some holy spot. Now, we 
find this very thing in England, related 
ofEgwin, Bishop of Worcester, about 700, 
in a MS. of the tenth century. Several 
Scandinavian ballads treat of a similar subject; 
and it even plays a famous part in the legend 
of a Pope, “ St. Gregory on the Stone.” Mr. 
Metcalfe quotes another parallel in England 
—twelfth century—a marvel attributed to 
St. John of Beverley. But here, at p. 96, 
the same story is gravely related by Arch¬ 
bishop Eystein as a wonder worked by St. 
Olaf at his splendid altar in the cathedral of 
Tronyem. Mr. Metcalfe might have added 
other curious details from the valuable work 
of Prof. L. Daae, Norges Helgener, or “ The 
Saints of Norway” (Christiania, 1879). This 
charming book, which, of course, treats largely 
of Olaf the Hallow, contains three plates 
illustrating olden art-work connected with 
that saint, one of which is described at 
length in our author’s Appendix IV. 

Before concluding, I must find fault, else 
my occupation is gone. Why does our author 
always print viking, instead of the correct 
wiking? We might as well adopt vas for 
was, or veek for week, or vise for wise. Of 
old there was no v either in England or 
Scandinavia; by degrees in Scandinavia the 
ancient w either fell away or was hardened 
into v. But what has that to do with us in 
England ? In modern Scandian is said and 
written var, vecka (Danish uge), vis, for was, 
week, wise, which does not concern us. We 
have always said and written wiring, wiking, 
till modem people, reading Scandinavian 
books, introduced this foreign viking. The 
English word wiking (pronounce week-ing) 
properly means—wik, a bay— bag-log, from 
the pirates running in and out the bags, forths, 
inlets, where they had their stations. No 
one in England says Ber-vick for Berwick, or 
Green-vich for Greenwich, whose last link is 
smoothed quite differently. And the worst 
is, that I have heard educated people, misled 
by the eye (liking, viking), pronounce this 
Wiking (= weeking) as vi-kiog (as in vie, lie), 


whioh is enough to give any honest man the 
shudders. 

After so impartial an outbreak, I may be 
allowed warmly to recommend this solid 
contribution to our national history. It has 
a good Index, as well as a facsimile of 
the MS. Geobob Stephens. 


Encgclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. 
Vol. XIII. “ Israel,” by Dr. Julius Well- 
hausen. (Edinburgh: A. & 0. Black.) 

It was a bold step when the editors of the 
j Encgclopaedia Britannica resolved to entrust 
their article on “ Israel ’’ to Prof. Wellhausen, 
of Greifswald. Prof. Wellhausen is known to 
scholars as the most ambitious of those modern 
critics who have sought to analyse the docu¬ 
ments, and reconstruct the history, of the Old 
Testament. His Qeschichte Israels, pub¬ 
lished in 1878, created a great impression in 
Germany. It advocated, partly from a new 
standpoint, partly with arguments which, 
though old, had never before been realised in 
their full cogency, the theory, represented in 
England by Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, of 
the late origin of the Levitical legislation of 
the Pentateuch. Criticism, conjecture, and 
fact were skilfully disposed in support of this 
opinion. The Qeschichte abounds in striking 
and suggestive combinations, for which every 
sincere student of the Old Testament, how¬ 
ever often he may be obliged to withhold his 
assent, will be grateful. For the work is 
marked also by serious defects. The author’s 
criticism, whether historical or linguistic, is 
trenchant, but not seldom in the last degree 
arbitrary. Caution or reserve are quite un¬ 
known to him. His theological sympathies, 
in so far as he evinces them, are partial and 
one-sided. And he lacks, moreover, that 
reverence and submission which Ewald, im¬ 
perious as he was in his attitude towards 
modern critics, invariably displays in his 
treatment of the Biblical writers. Does such 
an author seem designed by nature to be the 
ideal historian of Israel P 
The article before us is able and brilliant; 
the style is incisive, the method philosophical, 
the generalisations often exceedingly just. 
The social and political changes through 
which the Israelites passed, the impetus given 
to their civilisation after the settlement in 
Canaan, the circumstances which determined 
gradually the growth of a national feeling, 
the political importance of a David or an 
Isaiah, the rise of new parties after the Cap¬ 
tivity—could not be more forcibly or admir¬ 
ably sketched. Every line tells; nor is there a 
word too much. These, however, are points on 
which there is no serious divergence between 
historians of different schools. There is 
muoh, also, that is true in Prof. Wellhausen’s 
estimate of the religion of Anoient Israel; for 
instance, in his view of the creative impulse 
to be attributed to Moses, and of the work of 
the prophets. But we cannot here award 
him the same unqualified praise. The theo¬ 
logical phraseology sometimes perplexes us. 
Coming from the author of the Geschichte 
Israels, we are not always quite sure what it 
means. His view of the development of the 
unwritten “ Torab,” which alone he ascribes 
to Moses, into the code finally promulgated 
by Ezra obviously opens questions too wide 


to be discussed here. It is sufficient to 
say that, in spite of the strong arguments 
to which the advocates of the Grafian view 
can appeal, it has not yet won general accept¬ 
ance in Germany; notably, it has been 
combated at every point by the veteran theo¬ 
logian Dillmann in his new edition of 
Knobel’s Commentary on the books of 
Exodus and Leviticus. Where opinions are 
thus divided, we think that both views 
should have been represented, and some 
aocount given of the main grounds upon 
which they respectively rest. It is pos¬ 
sible, of course, that in the end some inter¬ 
mediate position may be found which will 
do justice alike to the theologioal instincts 
expressed in the old traditional view and to 
the elements of truth which are undeniably 
contained in Wellhausen’s volume. But, 
naturally, no estimate of a rival opinion, and 
no suggestion of any such intermediate 
position, is to be found in the present article; 
the author’s theory is an embodiment of the 
entire truth. 

Independently, however, of the course 
adopted by him on this particular issue. Prof. 
Wellhausen is deficient in one of the primary 
qualifications of an historian. It is the first 
duty of an historian' to draw the dearest line 
of demarcation between fact and conjecture, 
to leave his reader in no possible doubt as to 
what rests upon direct testimony and what is 
merely a matter of presumption or inference. 
This Wellhausen never does. No visible 
criterion distinguishes a conjecture of his own 
from the most unimpeachable statement of a 
contemporary. The word “ probable ” has 
no place in his vocabulary. The earlier part 
of section 2 will illustrate what we have said. 
The view presented by the Book of Joshua— 
that the conquest of Western Palestine was 
a common undertaking of all the tribes— 

“ is,” he remarks, “ a * systematic ’ generalisa¬ 
tion, contradicted bg the facts which we other¬ 
wise know. For we possess another account 
of the conquest of Palestine—that of J udges i., 
which runs parallel with the Book of 
Joshua.” This is not correct. The aocount 
of Judges i. purports to relate what occurred 
subsequently to the death of Joshua; and it 
was so understood by Ewald (ii. 284, E. T.). 
Yet, on the strength of tbis and other 
assumptions, the details of the conquest are 
rewritten under an entirely new light. We 
have no objection to this or any other con¬ 
jecture, as such, but it ought not to be 
described to the unlearned reader as a “ fact.” 
A similar instance is the account of the 
origin of “ prophecy ” (p. 402 b ), the source 
of which may be traced to a hypothesis of 
Land’s. On p. 405* we are told that David 
was made a pious hymn-writer by the “ later 
Jewish tradition.” To be sure, the descrip¬ 
tion given him in 2 Sam. xxiii. is dismissed 
by Wellhausen ( Einl ., p. 229) as devoid of 
all authority; but a different and much juster 
estimate will be found under the article 
“ David ”(p. 841). Other examples of the 
same fault might readily be found. 

The article is marked, lastly, by a singular 
omission. That all the lines of Israel’s re¬ 
ligious history converge upon the Prophet of 
Nazareth is no mere postulate of tradition¬ 
alism ; it is asserted with the utmost frank¬ 
ness by Kuenen ( Religion of Israel, vol. iii., 
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p. 2??). In Wellhausen’s conception of the 
development of this religion, though he dwells 
at length upon the creed of the earlier 
prophets, the last and greatest of their order 
finds no place. Tet it was through him that 
the prophetic office of Israel (p. 417 b ) was 
realised; and Israel’s religion became cosmo- 

f iolitan (p. 428 b ) only in virtue of the new 
ife imparted to it by him. The view that 
the last phase of that religion is to be sought 
in the Rabbinical schools is obviously per¬ 
verse ; the history of “ Israel ” ends with the 
fitll of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The cosmo¬ 
politanism, such as it is, of modern Jews is 
in no sense a development of their own prin¬ 
ciples • it is simply borrowed from the society 
in which they live—from Christianity. 
The ancient faith became cosmopolitan through 
the Founder of Christianity; and it is the 
duty of the historian of Israel to indicate, at 
least in outline, how this was accomplished. 

On the whole, while there is much to com¬ 
mend in the article, it must be read with 
discrimination. Upon comparing it with 
other articles, such as those on “ Ethics ” or 
" Evolution, in which controverted subjects 
are discussed, we do not feel that, powerful as 
it is, it is quite in its right place in an 
encyclopaedia. We fancy also that there 
must be many English readers who would 
have been glad if a subject raising such im¬ 
portant issues could have been dealt with by 
some scholar with whose methods and opinions 
they Were more familiar. We regret that it 
Was not entrusted, for example, to the author 
Of the article “ Bible,” who from first to last 
(see British Quarterly Review, April 1870, 
pp. 828, 341; Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 291, &o.) has struck a note 
which may be listened for in vain through 
all that Wellhausen has ever written. An 
article from him would have been not in¬ 
ferior in expository ability; if less dazzling, 
its light would have been softer and, possibly, 
more sincere. S. R. Drives. 


The White Sea Peninsula. By Edward Rae. 

(Murray.) 

AlAttotfOtt more than three centuries have 
elapsed since the gallant Sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby “ took his last look of the descending 
sun ’* on the 11 desart coast of Lappia,” the 
White Sea Peninsula is still very little known 
eVen to Russians, and Mr. Rae tells us that 
the inhabitants are apt to be Suspicious of 
travellers who profess to go there for pleasure. 
It certainly is not an inviting part of the 
world, ana even the lovely summer nightB do 
not render travelling there a luxury. The 
north-eastern half of the pChinsula consists of 
barren wastes called tundras', forests cover 
about three-eighths of the whole area; and the 
remainder is occupied by lakes, tarns, and 
swamps. A lihe drawn south and east from 
Rola, across Lovosero to Sosnovets on the 
White Sea, will not only divide the peninsula 
into two nearly equal parts, but will show 
approximately the boundary between the 
wooded country and the tundras. The soil is 
in many places extremely marshy, and there 
are several extensive tracts of boggy ground. 
As these are not frozen underneath, like the 
tundras of Siberia, “ travellers, whatever may 
be their stature, must avoid swamps.” At 


Vardii, Mr. Rae was told that he would find 
wooden roads throughout the peninsula, but 
his informant “ proved to be an enthusiast— 
that is, a person who believes about four times 
as much as he can prove.” Mr. Rae does not 
profess to go very deeply into archaeological 
or ethnological questions ; but he has a hobby 
in the matter of old silver, is fond of natural 
history, and imparts a great deal of informa¬ 
tion on various subjects which, to the majority 
of English readers, has hitherto been in¬ 
accessible. His descriptions of scenery have 
the freshness and vigour which is the peculiar 
charm of sketches from nature; and the story 
of his wanderings round and about the Lap- 
land peninsula is told in such genial, pleasant 
fashion that those who follow him will prob¬ 
ably turn over his pages in very good temper, 
and part with him on excellent terms. 

The expedition, as Mr. Rae humorously 
calls it, consisted of two persons besides him¬ 
self**-” the Doctor,” who is already familiar 
to readers of The Land of the North Wind ; 
and the pereeodtchik, or interpreter, who 
“ didn’t speak a word of English,” and was a 
“good, honest, well-meaning little man,” with 
an amazing capacity for blundering. Pro¬ 
ceeding eastward from Kola, after ascending 
the Tuloma River to Nuot Lake, they visited 
the principal fishing stations on the Mur- 
manian coast, and ascended the Ponoi River 
until stopped by ice. Thence they followed the 
southern shore of the peninsula to Varsuga, 
struck across the White Sea to Solovetsk, and 
returned northwards along the Karelian coast, 
and by way of Lake Imandra to Kola. Mr. 
Rae makes light of the risks and impediments 
he encountered. But it is evident that they 
can only be overcome by the exercise of great 
tact, temper, and perseverance; and it is very 
clear that the journey is, as he says, “ a hard 
one.” The numerous delays, however, enabled 
him to pick up some interesting facts about 
the fisheries and those employed in them. 
The Murmanian coast is visited annually by 
about 3,000 fishermen—Norwegians, Finns, 
Russians, and Lapps. Some of these men 
come from Brono, on the west coast of 
Norway, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles; 
for it is a maxim in the North that “ he 
who would eat bread in winter must not 
stay at home in summer.” There is ample 
scope for the further development of these 
valuable industries. At present the Rus¬ 
sians are unskilful fishermen as compared 
with the Norwegians; their tackle is clumsy, 
and their method of preparing the fish when 
caught is primitive. The salmon fisheries 
were formerly very extensive, but the absence 
of control and proper supervision has had 
a very prejudicial effect. In the Tuloma 
River Mr. Rae saw one of the salmon traps 
hoisted up and opened. It contained three 
dozen magnificent salmon, some weighing 
six-and-thirty pounds, and glittering like 
polished silver. “A Lapp dropped down 
into the box, and with a club put the salmon 
to death: a sight very cruel and pitiful.” 
Those Who take an interest in Arctic history 
will regret that the expedition passed sea¬ 
ward of Arzina River, where Sir Hugh 
Willoughby perished. A description and 
photographs of the locality would have been 
very interesting. From a purely geo¬ 
graphical point of view, the ascent of the j 


Ponoi River was perhaps the most important 
event of the journey; and Mr. Rae’s descrip¬ 
tion of the region is so good that many will 
share his disappointment at his being unable 
to explore it further. He, however, induced 
an intelligent peasant to travel overland to 
the Ponoi from Varsuga, follow the river to 
its mouth, and give a detailed description of 
the journey. The sequel was, as he observes, 
“ satisfactory and interesting; ” and the 
report, a literal translation of which was 
forwarded to him by the consul at Archangel, 
is remarkably well written, bearing an evident 
impress of truth. Mr. Rae also gives a 
capital description of the wealthy White Sea 
monastery of Solovetsk, but does not appear 
to have formed a high opinion of the monks, 
“ their system being to take all they can get, 
and give nothing." This reminds us of 
Canning’s famous rhyming despatch to 
Minister Falck:— 

“ In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too muoh.” 
“Almost at their doors,” he writes, “live 
the harmless Karelians, whose families starve 
in the summer, who travel to the Arctic 
coast to earn their bread, and suffer and die 
by the hundred for the want of some little 
medical help.” The condition of the scanty 
population of Russian Lapland is indeed de¬ 
plorable, and it is only with great difficulty that 
the poor Karelian maintains life at all. To him 
are unknown what the moujik in other parts 
of Russia considers bare neoessaries—grain 
for making kasha, cabbages for stewing into 
shchi, gherkins for giving a savour to exist¬ 
ence. No wonder that the poor facilities 
offered to colonists, the weakening religious 
fasts, combined with the cruel climate and 
the dreary winter nights, the difficulty of 
obtaining legal protection, and the wretched 
means of communication, have chilled what 
energy these poor people might have possessed. 
We can only hope that Mr. Rae’s generous 
efibrts in their behalf may be successful. 

Finding a Samoyede family at Varsuga, Mr. 
Rae was enabled to make what he calls 
“ Samoyede Studies," and gathered a surprising 
amount of information concerning their cus¬ 
toms and fblk-lore. He also gives some well- 
chosen selections from Prof. Friis’s Lappish 
mythology, and appends a vocabulary in 
Samoyede, Russian Lappish, and Russian 
which must have cost him an infinity of 
patient labour, and will be a boon to any 
future travellers who may follow in his steps. 
The Appendices also include lists of the 
minerals, birds, and flowers observed; and 
the author’s route is shown on a map of 
Russian Lapland from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society. There is, 
however, no index, which is a rather serious 
fault in a work of this kind ; and some few 
inaccuracies have crept in. For instance, 
Trifan’s cave (p. 18) is not in the Peisen 
Fiord, but at the inner end of Bog Fiord, 
near the mouth of the Pasvig River; while 
the line of no variation, where the mariner’s 
compass indicates true north (p. 51), now 
passes several degrees west of Kola Fiord. It 
is also doubtful whether the sources of 
the Voronje and Varsuga Rivers should 
have been connected on the map, on the 
strength of a statement (p. 62) that a 
stream leaves the southern extremity of the 
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Lovosero. The illustrations and etchings give 
an excellent idea of the country and people; 
and Mr. Rae’a style is always lively and 
amusing. It would be doing him great 
injustice, however, not to mention that under 
his quaint humour runs a vein of deeper 
thought, which adds much to the value of his 
observations on men and things. 

Mr. Rae treats the mosquito with comical 
deference, and appears to agree with Dr. 
Webster that its sting is “ peculiarly painful 
and vexatious.” But he also appears to have 
overlooked the only thing for which these 
pestilent little insects have any real respect. 
This is birch-bark oil, which gives Russian 
leather its much-prized scent, and may be 
procured from any chemist in Norway, where 
it is known as nmver-olje. It will even keep 
Indian ants at bay. Geohoe T. Temple. 


Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. Edited 
by Gen. Fleisohmann. Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hosy and Mr. John Lillie. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

These Memoirs were published in France 
about the year 1858. M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne, in a note at the end of the second 
volume of his Parliamentary History, re¬ 
marked that their publication ought for 
ever to make an end of the notion that 
Bonaparte the First Consul was one kind 
of being, and Napoleon the Emperor another. 
M. Lanfrey turned the idea to good account in 
his celebrated work, of which these Memoirs 
form, after Napoleon’s own correspondence, 
perhaps the most effective source. 

The main interest of Miot de Melito lies 
in the fact that he was intimate with Bona¬ 
parte in his early career, and that the record 
which he has preserved of conversations 
with the General exhibits in a very 
striking and convincing form the real unity 
of Bonaparte’s life—the unity resulting 
from a boundless ambition, as complete and 
as innate in Bonaparte’s own nature from 
the beginning as it wa* impervious to 
any possible moral consideration. But the 
Memoirs are also a valuable authority on the 
general history of the Consulate, the early 
Empire, and the career of Joseph Bonaparte 
as King of Naples and King of Spain. 
Miot was in constant official employment and 
in intercourse with men at head-quarters, 
and he had the excellent habit of noting 
the exact source from which his information 
was derived. Thus, in speaking of the con¬ 
spiracy against the First Consul in 1804, he 
tells us that he had himself examined the 
papers which were seized at Moreau’s house; 
in describing the events of the 18th Brumaire 
he names his informant, M. Gallois, an eye¬ 
witness ; and, in exhibiting the plans of Sieyes 
in 1799, he says that he learnt the details 
from Sieyes’ friend, Regnault de St-Jean- 
d’Angely. 

A brief outline of Miot’s eareer will 
give the best idea of the character of 
the work. He entered the War Office 
shortly before the Revolution, witnessed the 
events of October 6 at Versailles, continued 
in the War Office under a succession of 
Ministries until, after August 10, 1792, the 
Jacobin Pache came in and disorganised 
everything. Miot then narrowly escaped pro¬ 


scription ; but he returned to his plaoe on 
Paohe’s dismissal in February 1793, and 
changed into the Foreign Office at the begin¬ 
ning of the Reign of Terror. His narrative 
gives us curious glimpses into dally life at 
the public offices in those troubled times. 
The War Office was brutalised ; the Foreign 
Office still preserved “ politeness and elegance 
of manner, the result of a gentlemanly edu¬ 
cation and the habit of association with 
foreigners” (p. 48). At the house of the 
Foreign Minister, Deforgues, Miot met 
Danton and many other leading men of the 
Convention. His description of Camille 
Desmoulins is interesting:—“Gloomy and 
silent, his countenance wore an expression 
of profound melancholy,” &c. (p. 54). Robes¬ 
pierre he met only once. On the fall of 
Danton, a new chief came to the Foreign 
Office. This was Bnohot, a schoolmaster 
from a small town. “His ignorance, his 
bad manners, his stupidity, surpassed any¬ 
thing that can be imagined.” His idle¬ 
ness, indeed, seems to have been quite 
aristocratic; for “ when his signature was 
required for any document he had to be 
fetched from the billiard-table at the Ca(£ 
Hardy.” Buohot ultimately took steps to 
get most of his subordinates guillotined; 
but on the day when he set about it Robes¬ 
pierre fell, and so the plan broke down. 
Miot himself was appointed to Buchot’s 
post, and (if he is not romancing) the 
old Terrorist then applied to him for the 
plaoe of office-boy (p. 63). Miot set to work 
with the Committee of Public Safety to 
restore the Foreign Office to efficiency, and 
endeavoured to renew the relations of France 
with foreign Powers. The treaties with 
Tuscany, Prussia, Holland, and Spain 
followed. Miot was made ambassador at 
the Court of Florence. “ People expected 
to see a sort of savage, clothed in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner, using the coarsest langu¬ 
age ; ” and they were agreeably surprised to 
find that Miot was a gentleman (p. 85) 
Aifieri, however, refused to speak to him. The 
Memoirs give valuable evidence of the hos¬ 
tility of the Italian people to France at this 
time 5 they exhibit, however, on the author’s 
part, the old prejudice against Venice (p. 182). 
Miot first saw Bonaparte at Brescia on 
June 5, 1796; some months later he was 
tranferred from Florence to Turin, and from 
this time he continued to see Bonaparte 
frequently. The conversation at Montebello 
on June 1, 1797 (p. 187), which was at onoe 
written down by the author, is one of the 
most interesting thiogs in the book. “I 
found in Bonaparte a man thoroughly opposed 
to Republican forms and ideas; he treated 
everything of the sort as idle dreams.” A 
little later comes an account of Bonaparte’s 
relation to the coup d'etat of Fruetidor. Fear 
of the return of the Bonrbons was his dominant 
motive in supporting the revolutionary party 
within the Directory, but “other motives 
contributed to inflame him. He would 
endure no military renown but his own: 
Carnot in the Directory was an offence ” (p. 
209). In 1798 Miot was superseded, and 
returned to Paris. “ Wbat a change had 
taken place during my three years’ absence 1 
. . . Thee and Thou were no longer used; 
Fashion had resumed her sway, and a passion 


for the antique regulated her decrees, to the 
detriment of decency,” Ac. (p. 262). On the 
18 th Brumaire, Miot was absent on a mission to 
Amsterdam, and visiting the head-quartera of 
Gen. Brune, who had just defeated the Anglo- 
Kussian army at Castricum. Under the Con¬ 
stitution of 1799 Miot received a place in the 
Tribunate, and, although he continued to see 
Bonaparte as First Consul, he became less 
intimate with him than formerly. Bonaparte 
was incensed with the opposition of the 
Tribunate. “ My enemies,” he repeated 
several times, “ deserve nothing from me 
but steel ” (p. 320). Miot beoame the 
familiar friend of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
heard from him the discussions which took 
place as to a successor for the First Consul 
in case he should be killed in the campaign 
of 1800, and also learnt the designs of Bona¬ 
parte himself for making his dignity heredi¬ 
tary—that is, making himself Emperor. 
From the Tribunate the author was promoted 
to the Council of State. He records a 
splendid speech of the First Consul’s against 
the persecution of priests on the occasion of 
the Opera House Plot. “Am I once more 
to arouse terror and alarm in every breast ? 
Am I to imitate the Merlins and the 
Rewbells by striking indiscriminately on 
every aide?” &c. A parallel in vigorous 
eloquence is the address to the mer¬ 
chants many years later (vol. ii., p. 500) 
Nothing can surpass the point and energy 
of some of these sentences. Contrast with 
them the atrocious justification of the murder 
of the Duke of Enghien: “ He was 
young, bright, courageous, and, consequently, 
my most dangerous enemy. ... I Bhali only 
be secure on my throne when not a single 
Bourbon is in existence, and now there is one 
less of them ” (ii. 78). The interesting 
record of events at Paris continues till 1806, 
when Miot was sent to Naples with the new 
King, Napoleon’s brother Joseph. From 
Naples both were removed to Spain, and the 
later part of the Memoirs describes only too 
well the wretched struggle in which Joseph 
found himself involved. 

The Memoirs have already been translated 
into German; and, if English people prefer 
reading a translation in two enormously thick 
volumes borrowed from a library to purchasing 
the cheap and convenient French original, it is 
well that so good a book should also be trans¬ 
lated into English. The names of the trans¬ 
lators are a guarantee that the work has been 
well done. We may, however, point out a 
few slips which deserve correction in the 
next edition. “ Council of former Members ” 
(vol. i., p. 53) ought to be "Council of 
Ancients.” They were not former members, 
but men over forty years old. “ My country¬ 
man Berthier ” (vol. i., p. 74) ought to be 
“My fellow-townsman” (orig. compatriots : 
both were bora at Versailles). In vol. ii., 
p. 133, “Austria, whom I have twice driven 
from Vienna and all her States ” onght to be 
“ whom I might twice have driven.” Na¬ 
poleon had not been to Vienna at all when 
these words were said. There is an attempted 
emendation made in vol. i., p. 284. Luo- 
cheeini, “ Ministre de la Prasse,” is translated 
into Russian Minister, apparently because ho 
is called on the next page '* organs do la 
Cabinet de St-Petersbourg.” But the ori- 
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ginal is right, the emendation wrong. Bussia 
had no representative in France; it sent its 
views through Lucchesini, who was just ap¬ 
pointed Prussian ambassador. The printers 
have been unusually active in inventing new 
names for old friends. Chalons is Chatons, 
ii. 668; Gallo, the Neapolitan diplomatist, 
Gatto, i. 184; Savary, Duke of Bovigo, is 
Bovigo, ii. 677; Daunou is everywhere 
Dannou, ii. 235, &c.; the bay of Audierne 
is Andierne, i. 153; Liechtenstein is Lich- 
stentein, ii. 150; Caulaincourt (against 
whom all compositors seem to have a grudge) 
is Canlaincourt. In the note on i. 40, the 
year 1880 ought to be 1800. Out of regard 
for people’s wrists and the backs of the 
two volumes, we implore the translators 
to expunge in the next edition the thir¬ 
teen unnecessary pages of Lord Hawkes- 
bury’s and Lord Whitworth’s despatches, 
i. 538-51; the five pages of the Pope’s 
Italian instructions to his subjects, ii. 233; 
and the six pages of Wellington’s despatch 
describing the Battle of Salamanca. There 
was some reason for Count Miot to drag in 
the English despatches of 1803 en masse, 
because his countrymen had been hood¬ 
winked and knew nothing about them ; but 
a mere reference to the Parliamentary Papers 
or Annual Register would have been quite 
enough for the English reader. As to the 
Pope’s instructions, it is not necessary to 
have them in two languages, and the present 
translators may he trusted not to play tricks 
with his Holiness. Wellington’s despatch 
is unnecessarily inserted, because no one who 
wants to have a precise account of English 
military operations would think of demand¬ 
ing it from a work which, though abounding 
in political interest, does not pretend to he 
a military history. C. A. Fyffe. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Some Private Views. By James Payn. (Chatto 
and Windus.) In this pleasant volume Mr. 
Payn has collected half-a-dozen articles which 
everybody has read in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury under his name, and as many rather 
shorter papers which everybody has also read 
in the Timet, but without identifying them, un¬ 
less enabled to do so by private intelligence or 
the eagle eye of the critic. Here is the cele¬ 
brated “ Sham Admiration in Literature ” whioh 
has since, and deservedly, brought down some 
noble strokes of the shulelah on Mr. Payn’s 
recreant head; and that still more wonderful 
paper ou “ The Literary Calling and its 
Future,” in which Mr. Payn first asked why 
boys were not educated for literature (as if as 
has been very pertinently remarked, the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in the first place, and the 
entire competitive examination system in the 
second, educated them for anything else), and 
then why everybody did not send their boys 
into this lucrative, easy-going, and understocked 
profession. He has duly “ palinoded,” how¬ 
ever, and the palinode is printed here, though 
it is not quite so ingenuous as Mr. Payn ought 
to have made it, and as we suspect he does 
make it in private and to his friends. There 
are no such objections to “The Critic on the 
Hearth ” or “The Pinoh of Poverty” or “ The 
Midway Inn;” and they may be read with 
the oertainty of laughter, and not without a 
chance of some result not better than mere 
amusement (for there are few things better), 
but additional to it. The Times papers are 
not only shorter, hut slighter and more 


commonplaoe. However, some people may 
read them now who have not read them 
before, and it would be a very odd thing if 
Mr. Payn oould succeed in writing what was 
not worth reading onoe. One thing we shall 
ask him with due submission. What is the 
meaning of a table of oontents whioh has all 
its figures wrong? The “Pinch of Poverty” 
ought to begin at p. 57 ; it begins at p. 59. 

“ The Literary Calling ” ought to come after 
"Story Telling” and “Penny Fiotion.” It 
comes before them. Finally, “ Travelling 
Companions ” ought to begin at p. 230, and be¬ 
hold there is no p. 230 at all. We only 
trust that Mr. Payn, in one of his well-known 
and acknowledged fits of high spirits, has not 
meditated and carried out an unseemly joke 
upon his pensive publio, whose gloom he so 
justly reproves in “ The Midway Inn.” 

“ Diocesan Histories.” Peterborough. By 
George Ayliffe Poole. (8. P. C. K.) This last 
issue of a valuable series is quite equal to 
any of its predecessors, and very much better 
than some of them—the Canterbury volume, for 
example. Mr. Poole has devoted many years 
and untiring energy to archaeological and 
historical subjects. His History of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England , published some four- 
and-thirty years ago, was, we believe, not his 
first contribution to literature. It has been 
superseded now, but was for many years the 
best handbook on the subject. Mr. Poole is 
an ecclesiastic first and an historian afterwards; 
but his theologioal conclusions, though they 
colour the narrative, do not blind him to patent 
facts. We have read his little book carefully, 
and cannot call to mind a single instance in 
whioh party spirit has impelled him to state 
matters as other than they were; as to infer¬ 
ences, that is another matter. The remarks made 
as to mediaeval miracles will, we imagine, 
entertain many of Mr. Poole’s readers. He so 
dearly misses the true point of the case ; either 
they are absolutely false—misconoeptions, that is 
—or they are worthy of a far higher degree of 
credit thau he seems inclined to give to them. 
The description of the Saxon and Early-Norman 
period is very well done. As we get farther 
down the stream, and come more and more in 
contact with modern ways of thought, we are 
bound to speak less favourably. Peterborough 
suffered horribly at the hands of the fanatical 
Presbyterians at the beginning of the great 
Civil War. Most of those things are true as to 
this noble churoh, which have been invented to 
oover later spoliations in other parts of the 
country. We can exouse a Peterborough 
historian treading in the footsteps of Gunton 
and speaking harshly; but we think, now that 
nearly two hundred and fifty years have passed 
away, it might have been pointed out that the 
tide of vandalism whioh swept over a portion of 
the Eastern counties was an exceptional 
phenomenon. Does Mr. Poole really feel con¬ 
vinced that the feeling of reverence for the dead 
had sunk so low in those times that a mayor of 
Northampton could really order a human body 
to be bnried with no other form of words than 
these:— 

“ Ashes to ashes. 

Dust to dust, 

Here’s the pit 
And in you must ” t 

We have heard the story before, but do not 
remember what its authority may be. It seems 
to us nothing more than a very stupid joke. 

Messrs. Sampson Low are the publishers in 
this country of the series of “ American Men 
of Letters ” whioh is being brought out by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, 
under the editorship of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. The two first of the series are now 
before us— Washington Irving, written by Mr. 
Warner himself; and Noah Webster, by Mr. 


Horace E. Soudder. No better beginning could 
have been made. Washington Irving stands 
conspicuous not only as the founder of the 
profession of literature in America, but as the 
one American author down to the present time 
who has won the suffrages both of the publio 
and of the critios. Mr. Warner’s presentment 
of him is characterised by skilful arrangement, 
adequate appreciation, and a dear style. In 
his judgment—that Irving’s imaginative works 
will survive his historical—we are entirely 
disposed to oonour. The time has passed when 
history oan be taken up as a department of 
belles-lettres. Our only criticism is that Mr. 
Warner has not resisted the temptation to 
display his well-tried facultvof saying smart 
things. From Irving to Webster—what a 
change ! It is like passing from Charles Lamb 
to William Gobbett. And yet Webster has, in 
his way, exercised an influence over American 
readers far greater than that of Irving. If 
Irving has sold his thousands, Webster has sold 
his millions. The “ Spelling Book ” is representa¬ 
tive of universal education throughout the States, 
as the “ Dictionary ” is representative of the 
American newspaper press. In one sense, the 
influences of Irving and Webster are antagon¬ 
istic. If Webster’s views had won complete 
success, there would have been no American 
literature in existence—at least none that an 
Englishman oould read. We cannot congratulate 
Mr. Scudder on the way he has done his work. 
The subject is a dull one, but we think it 
might have been made more readable. It is a 
distinct offence not to have printed the long and 
tedious quotations in small type. We see from 
the announcements that the American edition 
of the book had a portrait, which this has not; 
but, per contra, that sold for five shillings, while 
this can be got for just one-half. 

Greek Wit. Second Series. By F. A. Paley. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Bons Mots des Grecs et des 
Romains. Par J. D. Lewis. (Paris: Chara- 
vay.) Although the second series of Mr. 
Paley’s book coincides with the first and only 
series of Mr. Lewis’ selection, the latter is no 
doubt justified in describing the coincidence as 
a coincidence merely. Indeed, the difference of 
the plan of the two books, as well as of their 
range and medium of expression, is sufficient to 
obviate the least oharge of imitation. Mr. 
Lewis has written in French—a language which 
he seems to manage with ease, and whioh 
perhaps affords the opportunity of more pointed 
expression of verbal wit than English. He 
has been considerably more rigid in his ad¬ 
mission and exclusion of wittioism than his 
rival, and he has given a place to Latin as well 
as to Greek wit Mr. Paley, in his second little 
book, has pursued much the same plan as in 
his first, hospitably entertaining the abundant 
apophthegms recorded by Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, &c., without enquiring too minutely 
as to their power of surviving the rude experi¬ 
ence of translation through two languages and 
2,000 years. He is quite right in saying that 
Diogenes Laertius is less read than he should 
be. We can very well remember, in about the 
earliest days when Greek was currently legible 
to us, hitting upon a oopy of the Lives of the 
Philosophers at a stall on Holborn Hill (long 
since abolished by improvements) and reading 
it till the stall-keeper appeared with the usual 
mild suggestion, with which the pooket of six¬ 
teen years was unfortunately unable to oomply. 
But somehow the anecdotes read better in the 
Greek than in the English. As for Luoian, Mr. 
Paley is still more right when he speaks of his 
“abundance.” No one who has on his shelves 
the three modest volumes which include the 
work of the Pantagruelist of Samosata would 
exchange them for any other three of a similar 
kind. But Luoian must be translated “ by 
head,” as Mr. Carlyle used to say; “ the ordi¬ 
nary hand methods will not answer.” 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. By G. W. Cooke. 
(Sampson Low.) This volume contains a very 
useful study of the writings and life of Mr. 
Emerson. The author is an admiring, but not 
an indiscriminately adoring, disciple; and, in 
particular, it may be mentioned as evidence of 
his judgment that he does not imitate the pre¬ 
posterous folly of some of his countrymen, who 
have tried to trace in Emerson a relation of 
mastership instead of disoipleship to Carlyle. 
Muoh of the matter contained in this volume 
is of more or less local interest, and the precise 
attitude of Mr. Emerson to his fellow-religion¬ 
ists or denominationists is in particular a sub¬ 
ject on which not very much curiosity is likely 
to be felt in England. Nor is the book to be 
recommended as a oritical study of the lite¬ 
rary kind. But its deficiencies in that point are 
of the less importance as the time has fortu¬ 
nately not yet come to estimate very exactly 
the worth of the writer who divides with 
Jonathan Edwards the credit of having given 
to America a place in the history of philosophy. 
As a biographical essay of the sympathetic 
kind it must be allowed no small value, and 
this is not the least claim whioh a book can 
have to the gratitude and attention of posterity. 
It is evident that Mr/ Cooke has had good 
authority for his facts, and it does not appear 
that in stating them his judgment has been 
warped by personal partiality; at least if any 
suoh warping has taken place it is “no more 
than reason.” 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third and Last 
Chronicle of JEacendune. By the Bev. A. D. 
Crake. (Rivingtons.) There is a certain 
amount of dramatic power in this little book, 
and thus far it contrasts favourably with most 
historical tales written for a purpose. It would, 
of course, be absurd to compare it with Ivanhoe, 
or, indeed, with even the least popular of the 
Scott romances. It is worthy, however, to 
stand on the same shelf with the Camp of 
Refuge, a book whioh delighted our childhood. 
We feel, however, that it is inferior to the older 
story, inasmuch as it is intended to be more 
direotly instructive. There are at the end a few 
notes, but the information furnished does not 
amount to much. The Battle Abbey Roll 
should not have been noticed without a caution 
that those who are best able to judge believe 
that it has been tampered with. 

The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament. From 
her Accession to the Present Time. Edited and 
compiled by F. Sidney Ensor. (W. H. Allen.) 
Mr. Ensor, whom hitherto we have known only 
as the author of a not unsuccessful book of 
travel in Nubia, has here undertaken an odd 
task. He has compiled (without, we trust, 
much editing) the entire series of speeches which 
have been delivered by her present Majesty 
(whom God preserve) at the opening, proroga¬ 
tion, or dissolution of Parliament. To these he 
has prefixed the date, a list of the Cabinet for 
the time, and the Lords Commissioners (if any), 
and has added the names of the movers and 
seconders of the address in both Houses. At the 
end is a fairly good Index. This may be “ a 
compendium of the history of her Majesty’s 
reign told from the throne,” but it is not 
literature. Some comments, however, we may 
venture to make, though oertainly we shall not 
follow Cobbett in criticising the Queen’s English. 
It has astonished us to find that the total number 
of these speeches is no less than ninety-six. Is 
it to be wondered that they do not show much 
originality ? In the early part of the reign, 
when the Queen was present herself, she used 
the first person ; when Commissioners took her 
place, the third person. This seems, to one of 
the vulgar, natural enough. But of late years 
the praotice has become established of using the 
first person in both cases alike. Whence this 
change? Will constitutional lawyers or courtiers 
kindly explain ? 


Maria Wuz and Lorenz Stark: English Prints 
of Two German Originals. By F. and R. Storr. 
(Longmans.) A Trip to the Brocken. By H. 
Heine. Translated by R. M'Lintock. (Mac¬ 
millan.) He or she who endeavours to translate 
Riohter assays an uncommonly tough adventure, 
as anyone who has tried it knows. Mr. and 
Mrs. Storr, in their version of Maria Wuz, have 
come out of the trial victoriously. Whether 
they were altogether wise in adding to this 
Engel’s Lorenz Stark is a question whioh may be 
answered in different fashions—as, indeed, they 
themselves admit. But this also is very well 
done. As for the Trip to the Brocken, it is not 
ill done, but it does not weaken a conviction 
(which we hold as strongly as may be consistent 
with perfect readiness to have its unsoundness 
demonstrated) that Heine is absolutely un- 
translateable. The difficulty in his case is quite 
different from the difficulty in Richter’s. It is not 
eccentricity which has to be followed—that can 
be done with care and brains—but the curious 
felicity of a comparatively simple style which 
has to be reproduced. If Heine himself could 
be boro again—would to heaven he could !— and 
be boro an Englishman, he might be able to 
translate the other Heine—him whom we know. 
But we are not quite certain even of that. 

A Counting-House Dictionary. By Richard 
Bithell. (Routledge.) Dr. Bithell has con¬ 
ceived a novel and happy idea, and he has 
carried it out with success. He has here 
supplied a complete and trustworthy glossary 
for all those who want to understand the money 
market oolumns in the newspapers. Nay, 
more, he has furnished information, nine-tenths 
of which will, we venture to say, be new even 
to most of those who make up the money 
marketers. His etymology shows considerable 
research, though it is not always correot, nor 
correctly printed. But, taken altogether, this 
book represents one of the most honest and 
useful jobs of work that we have recently come 
across. If we may critioise one little part, 
while we find many old Indian ooins recorded 
whose names we never heard, both the pagoda 
and the fanam (not to mention the dinar) are 
omitted ; while the common blunder is repeated 
of oonfusing the “ pie” with the “ pice.” The 
pie is only money of aooount; the pice is a 
coin=3 pies, and worth about 1| farthing. 

History of Medicine in Massachusetts. By 
Samuel Abbott Green, M.D. (Triibner.) This 
is a Centennial Address delivered before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society at Cambridge 
on June 7, 1881, and is a model of what 
suoh addresses should be. Dr. Green, himself 
no undistinguished physician, and thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, has given, in a con¬ 
cise and intelligible manner, a comprehensive 
history of his profession in the oldest New 
England State, enlivened with graphic sketches 
of its principal professors, which becomes under 
his skilful hand not a dry discourse, but a most < 
interesting narrative. While members of the 
profession will be delighted with the more 
technical portions of the address, the ordinary 
reader will be equally charmed by the author’s 
fascinating style, and by the personal details 
with whioh the volume abounds. We cannot 
commend the work too strongly. 

Poetical Ingenuities. By William T. Dobson. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a sequel to the 
same compiler's Literary Frivolities, and not an 
unwelcome one. Mr. Dobson's handling of 
such subjects as “ Macaronic Verses,” “Ana¬ 
grams,” “Lipograms,” “Parodies”—this, by- 
the-way, is far too large a heading—“ Centos,” 
and so forth is far from exhaustive, but it is 
agreeable enough, and the book is plentifully 
furnished with extracts. It will make one of 
the best of books for railway travelling and odd 
moments generally. 


Here and There. Quaint Quotations. By 
H. S. Lear. (Rivingtons.) As this book is 
simply a collection of epigrams and short 
facetious passages from the English classics it 
need hardly be said that it is good reading. 
Beyond selecting its contents, we cannot say 
that Mr. Lear has done muoh for them. . His 
attributions of authorship are frequently either 
erroneous or doubtful, and his dates occasion¬ 
ally quite wrong. However, the text is there. 

On the Platonism of Wordsworth: a Paper 
read to the Wordsworth Society. By J. H. 
Shorthouse. (Birmingham; Cornish.) The 
singularly pure and dignified style of the author 
of John Inglesant shows to advantage in this 
paper. As to the matter of it, it is worth atten¬ 
tion, but the thesis seems to us to want a good 
deal more working out. Mr. Shorthouse has, 
however, no doubt made a point in his com¬ 
parison of the fondness of his two great 
writers for starting from the things of ordinary 
life, and idealising them, instead of beginning 
with abstractions and arguing downwards. 

The translation of M. Taine’s new volume, The 
Revolution, Vol. IL, by Mr. John Durand (Samp¬ 
son Low), is, on the whole, readable, but is evi¬ 
dently done in a hurry, as work of this kind, 
which really requires the utmost thought and 
patience, usually is. In the Preface, for in¬ 
stance, when the author says of modern society 
that it is complicated, and that, “ par suite, ll 
eat difficile de la oonnattre et de la comprendre. 
C’est pourquoi il est difficile de la bien manier,” 
the translator gives us “ Ilenoe the difficulty in 
knowing and comprehending it. For the same 
reason it is not easy to handle the subject well.” 
M. Taine tells us that it is hard to govern a 
modern people. Mr. Durand makes him say 
that it is difficult to write a book about it. The 
French edition was reviewed in the Academy 
of August 27, 18S1. 

Readees of Mr. Andrews’ former works will 
be glad to know that the volume entitled The 
Book of Oddities, announced some time since as 
being in preparation, has now been published 
by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. The 
book is uniform with Punishments in the Olden 
Time, and, though it lacks illustrations, is almost 
more interesting than that work. People who 
are fond of light reading will find in the 
accounts of Revivals after Execution, Odd 
Showers, a Blind Road-maker, Female Jockeys, 
Singular Funerals, Whimsical Wills, and Curious 
Epitaphs, not to mention the numerous other 
subjeots here treated, just the kind of matter 
for helping them to digest their dinner by 
creating laughter and mirth. But no one will 
rise from the perusal without feeling that he 
has gained information worth having, while he 
can do it at very small cost both to pocket and 
brain. Our space will not admit of a fuller 
notice, but we can give the work a most cordial 
recommendation. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We may expect shortly a new work from 
Mr. Martin F. Tapper, the author of Prover¬ 
bial Philosophy. This is a collection of plays and 
dramatic soenes for private theatricals; and 
it will be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 
of “ The Gates Ajar,” will contribute to the 
March number of Harper's Magazine a paper 
entitled “Last words of George Eliot” This 
oonsists of a number of extracts from George 
Eliot’s letters, for the publication of which her 
literary executor, Mr. Charles Lee Lewes, has 
given permission. 

The original MS. of Charles Diokens’s 
Christmas Carol, consisting of sixty-six pages 
| quarto, vfith numerous interlineations, is on sale 
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by Mr. W. P. Bennett, of 3 Bull Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. for the sum of 230 guineas. All the 
other MSS. of Dickens’s books—save that of the 
Mutual friend, which was secured byMr.Fields, 
of the United States—are in the Forster Boom 
of the South Kensington Museum. 

Da. B. B. Tylor is oolleoting material for a 
book on the history of our sooial customs, but 
finds extreme difficulty in getting any trust¬ 
worthy early documentary evidenoe on the 
subjeot. 

Ma. J. T. Nettlbshif has undertaken to 
prepare a Browning Primer for the Browning 
Society; and the society’s committee have oalled 
a special meeting to oonsider the two schemes 
of classification of Mr. Browning’s poems pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Nettleehip and by Mrs. Suther¬ 
land Orr, whioh differ widely both in principle 
and details. 

Me. Theodore Child, formerly a scholar of 
Trinity, Cambridge, who has bpen long in Paris, 
has written a little volume giving a history, 
literary, anecdotio, and bibliographic, of Shak- 
spere and his works in Franoe from the end 
of the eighteenth oentury up to the present day. 
His volume oontains much ourions information 
about the oompaniee of English actors who 
have played in Paris, their rejection by the 
early Anglophobiats, their warm aooeptanoe by 
the Anglomaniacs stimulated by the beautiful 
Miss Smithson, whom Berlioz married, and then 
the indifferenoe that suooeeded. Sketches of 
all the French 8haksperian critics and trans¬ 
lators are also given ; and justice is done to the 
much-abused Ducis, who, though he mauled 
Shakspere horribly, yet did much to spread the 
influence of his “ master ” in France. 

The committee of the New Shakspere Society 
have agreed to a reduced wood-cut bein* made 
for Scribner’s Century magazine of their chromo¬ 
lithograph of Pepys's unique view of Old London 
Bridge as Shakspere saw it about 1600 a.d. 

We hear that the Hebrew Grammar, with 
Exercises, published some little time ago by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. on the 
oommendation of Prof. Marks, is the production 
of a brother and sister, both of whom are still 
in their teens. Miss Ada Ballin had already 
distinguished herself at University College as 
winner of the prize in the senior Hebrew class 
in 1879 and of the Hollier Scholarship in 
Hebrew in 1880, as also of the Fielding Scholar¬ 
ship ; while her brother, Mr. Frank Ballin, took 
the Hollier in 1881, 

A second edition of Sir Erasmus Wilson’s 
Egypt of the Past is in preparation. 

Me. Karl Pearson, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of ten lectures at 
the South Place Institute, Finsbury, on “ Ger¬ 
man Social Life and Thought.” He aims at 
tracing the rise and fall of successive German 
ideals from the earliest times up to 1300—a 
period embracing the growth ana decay of the 
principle of Unity in Germany, as embodied in 
the Holy Boman Empire and the Holy Catholic 
Church. The introductory lecture, on “ History: 
its Ideals and Heroes,” will be given on Tuesday 
next, February 28, at 7.30 p.m., and will be free. 
The nine other lectures will be given on each 
following Tuesday, omitting Easter Tuesday. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for publication, in three volumes 
octavo, the second edition of Mr. Maskell's 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecdesiae Anglicanae, origin¬ 
ally published by Mr. Piokering in 1846. New 
matter has been added to the extent of more 
than two hundred pages, consisting of offices 
and prayers not included in the first edition 
and additional illustrations; while the whole 
work has been subjected to a careful revision. 
A third edition of The Ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England, by the same author, 


uniform with the above, will be issued simul¬ 
taneously by the Clarendon Press. 

We understand that Prof. G. Ebera’ Egypt, 
with notes by Dr. Samuel Biroh, is being printed 
in advance of the serial issue, and that the 
second volume, completing the work, will be 
ready next month. The publishers are Messrs. 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co. 

Messrs. Bell are about to publish a work 
entitled Folk- Elymologu : a Dictionary of Words 
corrupted in Form or Meaning by False Deriva- 
tion or Mistaken Analogy. The author is the 
Rev. A. Smvthe Palmer, late scholar of Trinity, 
Dublin, author of Leaves from a Word-hunter's 
Note-book, 

Mr. Kershaw, the librarian of Lambeth 
Palace Library, is engaged on Studies in Lambeth 
Library: a Manual of its History, Contents, 
and Literary Annals. The work will give an 
account of the building and its ancient surround¬ 
ings, and describe its principal treasures, and 
will be illustrated with wood-outs. Mr. Elliot 
Stock will be the publisher. 

Prof. Silvan Evans has just brought out 
a new edition of his little volume of Welsh 
lyrics, entitled Telynegion (Aberystwyth : J. 
Morgan), with several pieces not included in 
the earlier edition, which appeared as long ago 
as 1846, and almost ever since has been out of 
print. 

What promises to be a really valuable His¬ 
tory of Shorthand is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
The author is Mr. Thomas Anderson, parlia¬ 
mentary reporter. The taohygraphy of the 
Greeks, and the nofae tironianae of the Romans, 
will be explained and illustrated by wood-cuts. 
English systems, from the time of Elizabeth, 
will be compared with one another, and with 
the principal systems of Franoe and Germany. 
Practical matters with reference to the needs of 
the present day will have full attention. An 
Appendix will contain a digest of information 
concerning official parliamentary reporting in 
every country of the world where it obtains; 
and a complete bibliography of shorthand 
literature will also be given. 

The report of the Edinburgh meeting of the 
Library Association has now been issued to 
members from the Chiswick Press. It is ex¬ 
plained that this volume is included in the 
subscription paid for the year ending October 4, 
1880. 

A new novel by Mr. John Oordy Jeaffreson, 
entitled. The Rapiers of Regent's Park, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett in three volumes. 

Mr. David Boode announces for early issue 
A Handbook to the Industries of the British Isles 
and the United States, by Mr. J. Phillips Bevan; 
Claimants to Royalty, by Mr. J. H. Ingram; 
Sparks from the Philosopher's Stone, by Mr. J. 
L. Busford ; and Dramatic Notes for 1881-82. 

Ax an early date a special supplement of the 
Graphic will be devoted to the town of Hull. 
The illustrations will be from drawings made 
expressly for the journal; and the letterpress 
is from the pen of the Bev. J. B. Boyle, vice¬ 
resident of the Hull Literary Club, well 
nown by his writings on local historical 
and antiquarian subjeots. 

Messrs. Heywood, of Manchester, have 
begun the issue of a cheap uniform edition of 
Mrs. Banks’ novels, illustrated by her son, Mr. 
George 0. Banks, and other artists. 

The Western Antiquary will, at an early date, 
be issued monthly, instead of quarterly. 

Mr. D. H. Edwards, editor of the Brechin 
Advertiser, is engaged upon a History of Brechin 
and its neighbourhood. 

The new illustrated edition of Recent and 


Living Scottish Poets, by Mr. Alex. G. Murdoch, 
of Glasgow, announced some time age in the 
Academy, will be ready at an early date. 

In the pages of the Christian Leader —a 
weekly journal recently established at Glasgow 
—a series of “ Pen-Portraits of Eminent Divines ” 
is appearing; and Mr. A. J. Symington is 
contributing a number of articles under the 
heading of “ Our Native Hymn Writers.” 

When the Mitchell Library was opened at 
Glasgow in 1877, it was proposed to constitute 
a special department of the works of Sluttish 
poets, under the name of the “ Poets’ Corner.” 
This proposal was warmly taken up by the 
Western Burns Club; and a fund was formal, 
with Mr. William Wilson as treasurer. At the 
close of last year, the collection consisted of 
3,041 volumes, embracing the writings of 1,451 
authors. In the course of the year, the Burns 
collection of Mr. J. Gibson, of Liverpool, was 
aoquired, containing no less than 330 separate 
editions of the poet’s works. But, though so 
much has been done, muoh yet remains to do ; 
and subscriptions and donations are still invited. 
We are glad to observe that a subordinate 
object is to prepare a catalogue giving a com¬ 
plete bibliography of the various authors. 

At the annual dinner, in Edinburgh, of the 
Argyle, Bute, and Western Isles Association on 
February 17, the Duke of Argyll made a most 
characteristic and interesting speech. Among 
other things, he told how tradition associates 
the name of Bob Boy with a ruined oottago 
near Inverary. Quite recently the handle of 
a knife was accidentally found in the glen close 
by, on which are still to be deciphered the 
letters R. M. 0. G. This relic of the great 
freebooter was handed round for the inspection 
of the company. The report in the Scotsman 
makes the Duke say, “ Except, perhaps, the 
view from the Necropolis [sic] of Athens, 
I have seen nothing so beautiful as the views of 
land and sea whioh are seen from the eminences 
near the harbour of Oban.” Mrs. Malaprop 
never said anything better. 

We quote the following from the Monthly 
Notes of the Library Association:—The free 
library at Tokio, the capital of Japan, founded 
in 1873, ooutained, seven years later, 63,840 
volumes of Chinese and Japanese works, 8,162 
English books, 6,547 Dutch, and about 2,000 
volumes in other European languages. There 
is a large reading-room, admission is wholly 
free, and books are sometimes permitted to be 
borrowed. Another library is said to oontain 
143,000 volumes, including many ancient books 
and MSS.; an entrance fee of about one 
halfpenny is charged here. Many of the leading 
towns throughout the country are also provided 
with free libraries. Lending libraries of native 
and Chinese literature have existed in Japan 
from very early times, but the Government now 
provides students with foreign books. 

The statistics of publio instruction in Bengal 
continue to show the progressive improvement 
that has gone on during the past ten years. 
In 1871, there were only 4,730 schools under 
inspection, with 186,000 pupils. By last year 
(1H81) the number of schools had increased to 
47,500, and the number of pupils to 928,000. 
The former have multiplied just tenfold in the 
ten years, the latter nearly fivefold. Great part 
of this inorease is due to the fact that village 
schools are being stimulated into existence, or 
at least into accepting Government inspection, 
by means of grants-in-aid. 

M. Auguste Barbies, who has recently 
died at Nice, was the writer of a number of 
satirical verses, whioh originally appeared in 
the Revue dee Deux-Mondes, and were collected 
into a volume under the title of "lambes.” 
But he is chiefly famous as having been eleoted 
to the Acaddmie frangaise in 1870 by a majority 
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of four votes over Thtfophile Gautier. Hie is 
the second fauteu.il vacant. For that of Charles 
Blanc, M. Edouard Pailleron,author of Le Monde 
od Von s'Ennuie, has announced his candidature 
with a fair prospect of success. 

M. Ernest Daudet, the historian, and 
brother of the celebrated novelist, Alphonse, 
has just published (Paris: Plon) a little volume 
telling the story of the youthful days of the two 
brothers. It is entitled Mon frire et met: 
Souvenirs cVEnfance 1 1 de Jeunesse. The future 
biographer of M. Alphonse Daudet will find 
nothing left for him to do. 

MM. Eroxmann-Csatrian’s new novel 
(Pans: Hetzel) is entitled Le Banni ; and its 
subject may easily be inferred from its name. 
It is substantially the continuation and con¬ 
clusion of Le Brigadier Frideric. The price, 
we may add, is only three franca. 

The “ Persae ” of Aeschylus will be produced 
at Weimar during the course of next mouth, with 
musio by the hereditary prince of Meiningen. 

We learn that, undeterred by the late abor¬ 
tive prosecution of Spielhagon’s novel Angela, 
the public prosecutor of Berlin has determined 
to prooeed against Herr Geusioheu’s Felicia on 
the score of immorality. 

The municipality of Lemberg has offered a 
prize of 5,000 gulden (£230) for the best essay 
on the part taken by Sobieski in the raising of 
the siege of Vienna in 16S3. 

M. L. Sandrbt is to edit for the Sooidtd 
bibliographique a bi-monthly Ilevue d'Histoire 
nobiliaire et dV Archlologie heraldtque, to replace 
the defunct Revue historique et nobiliaire. 

A useful book of reference will be L'Hdtel 
Drouot en 1881, by M. Paul Eudel, with a 
Preface by M. Jules Olaretie. 

The third and last volume has just appeared, 
in the " Collection dea grands Eorivaius de la 
France,” of an edition of the complete works 
of La Rochefoucauld, which is described as 
“ definitif.” The first volume, edited by M. 
Gilbert, the editor also of Vauvenargues, was 
issued in 1868. Since M. Gilbert’s death, in 
1870, the work has been continued by M. Gour- 
dault, who yet promises to add a Glossary. Out 
of 118 letters m the last volume, covering a 
period of forty years in the life of La Boone- 
fbuoauld, no less than fifty-two are here printed 
for the first time. 

It is proposed to oelebrate this year at Buda- 
Pesth the fiftieth anniversary of Kossuth’s 
career as a journalist and a patriot, by present¬ 
ing him with an album containing the 
signatures of his admirers. Kossuth is now in 
his seventy-seventh year. 

Ah exhibition was opened in December at 
Bio Janeiro of historical documents illustrating 
the history of Brazil, gathered from the public 
arohives and from private libraries. The 
Brasilian Government have also announced 
their intention of demanding from the Chamber 
a oredit for the foundation of a national uni¬ 
versity, which has long been only talked about. 

The sixth volume of Ypriana (Bruges: 
De Zuttere) is devoted to Jansen, Bishop of 
Vpres, from whom the theologioal system 
known as Jansenism took its name. It is 
edited by M. Alph. Vandenpeereboom, and is 
entitled “ Cornelius Jansenius, septieme dyflque 
d’Ypres, sa Mort, son Testament, ses Epi- 
taphes.” 

Mr. Frederick Muei.lu, the head of a 
publishing firm at Amsterdam, has issued a 
Catalogue, of 238 pages, which enumerates 3,480 
works relating to the East Indies. About one- 
half of these treat of the Dutch possessions. 

Prof. Sthoker, of Ghent, is preparing an 
edition of the complete works of Jean Le Maide 


—a Flemish poet who flourished in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—which will be pub¬ 
lished by the Aoaddmie royale de Belgique. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The free library movement seems to he 
making more way in Amerioa than here. Go 
January 20, an influential meeting with this 
object was held at New York, with the mayor 
in the chair. The meeting was oalled by the 
trustees of a small “ free circulating library,” 
founded only a year ago with 5,000 volumes. 
It appears that none of the exiatiug libraries in 
New York meets the necessities of the case. 
The Aetor and the Lenox are never open when 
the working-men are at leisure; while the 
reading-rooms of the Cooper’s Institute and of 
the Young Men’s Ohristian Association supply 
inadequate accommodation. An appeal was 
made to the citizens of New York for a sum of 
200,000 dollars, to erect a model library build¬ 
ing. The importance of opening on Sunday 
was specially insisted upon. The free library 
at Boston, founded just thirty years ago, has 
now nine branches, with a total of nearly 
400,000 volumes and 250,000 pamphlets. Balti. 
more, however, which already boasts the Pea¬ 
body Library, with its magnificent architecture 
and its 70,000 volumes, will probably have its 
free library first. Mr. Enooh Pratt, a wealthy 
banker of Baltimore, has offered to establish 
and endow “ a free circulating library for the 
benefit of the whole oity,” at a total oost of one 
million dollars, provided that the oity council 
will guarantee an additional grant of 20,000 
dollars a-year towards its maintenance. Mr. 
Pratt has already contracted for the areotion on 
his own land of a fire-proof building, capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes, to be completed by 
the summer of next year. 

Ah important contribution to the history of 
the War of Independence and of the foundation 
of the United States is announced by Messrs. 
Robert Clarke and Co., of Cincinnati. They 
will publish immediately the St. Clair Papers 
(which were recently purchased by the State of 
Ohio), together with other inedited documents, 
arranged by Mr. W. H. Smith. Gen. 8t. Clair 
took a prominent part in the campaigns of 
1776-77, which resulted in the capitulation of 
Saratoga. He was afterwards President of the 
Continental Congress, and Governor of the 
North-Western Territory, in which latter 
capacity he came into collision with Thomas 
Jefferson. He was an intimate friend of Wash¬ 
ington, and these papers will throw much light 
upon the secret history of the time. The work 
will be published in two volumes. 

We are informed that Dorothy: a Country 
Story in Elegiac Verse, which gained, as was 
announced in our columns, warm praise from 
Mr. Browning, is to be published in America 
by Messrs. Roberts Bros. 

The second volume of Mr. James Sohouler’s 
History of the United States under the Constitu¬ 
tion is in the press, and will be published, prob¬ 
ably in March, by Messrs. Morrison, of Wash¬ 
ington. 

The Rev. Henry Hudson is writing a Life of 
Daniel Webster, of whom, it seems, no regular 
biography has yet appeared'. It will be pub¬ 
lished Dy Messrs. Little, Brown and Co. 

At a reoent meeting of the Shakspere Club at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. Higginson, Dr. 
Elisha Mulford, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Roife, and 
Dean Gray were among the readers. Mrs. 
Ole Bull was accidentally prevented from 
taking the leading female part 

Messrs. Putnam's Sons are bringing eut a 
series, to be called “ The Library of Politioal 
Education,” which will inolude for the current 


year Mill On Liberty, Jevons’s Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, and Blanqui’s History 
of Political Economy in flurojae. 

The associated libraries of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, comprising the oollege library props* 
and nine others, now opntain a total of 258,000 
volumes and 2l(j,ooo pamphlets. 

Before now we have spoken highly ef the 
Critic, nor have we seen any reason to change 
our opinion. But ooeaaion&lly it perpetrates 
ope of those ourious blunders which probably 
we may also commit when talking of American 
writers. In a review of Mr, Symonds* Renaissance 
in Italy, after characterising' the two (or rather 
three) volumes as “a large-sized primer,,*• it 
proceeds to talk of “Mr. Symonds’s intense 
British Protestantism ’’! 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table a lofty pile of “ ApnuaW 
whioh we are unable to notion with the detail 
that some of them at least deserve :—The 
Almanac de Gotha (Gotha: Justus Perthes), 
now in its one hundred and nineteenth year; 
The Educational Year-Book for 1882 (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.), upon whioh we spoke 
our mind last year, Academy, No. 483; The 
British Almanac of the Sooiety for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge (Stationers’ Company); 
The Garden Oracle, and Floviculturai Year- 
Book, by Shirley Hibberd (“ Gardener’s Maga¬ 
zine ” Office) ; Reeves' Musical Directory of 
Great Britain and Ireland (William Reeves); 
The Year-Book of Photography, by B. Baden 
Pritchard (Piper and Carter); the Ahnanac of 
the Artists’ Annuity Fund ; The Royal Almanac 
of England (Clayton); C. H. May and Qss’s 
Press Manual ; the Calendar of the Incorporated 
Law Sooiety; the Calendar of Ormond College, 
Melbourne University; and last hut by W 
largest, The Publishers’ Trade List, Annual 
(New Yorfc : Leypoldt; Loudon: Triibnw). 

Q RIGINA if 7EMSE. 


AVll XIV 




. rose with petals pale. 
Where ne’er a wind might sail, 


Deep in a gloomy glen, onsmitten of the sun, 
With alt itstender, deep, 

Warm sympathies sslesp, 

Unopen’d, unoaresa’d, and of no zsphys knevn- 


Madonna! la, my heart. 

Like any rose apart 

From all the world around, deep hidden in its leaves, 
Leas in a dusky waste. 

By no warm winds embraced, 

Lay dreaming sweeter dreams than summer night 
e’er weaver. 

In the voluptuous night 
Of mlddest May moonlight 
A sudden nightingale outpour’d his passionate soul 
In rapturous love-lore 
Until, to its red core, 

The pale and trembling rose its petals did unroll. 

Thet subtle musio sweat 
Kindled delioious heat 

Within the heart o’ the rose through Love’s com¬ 
pelling might j 
With orient odours rase 
Made swoon the listening air, 

And stirr’d the blushing dawn to palpitating light. 
Madonna ! like a roee 
A-flnsh with crimson glows, 

My heart unfolds beneath thy singtag evermore j 
Though now thy long be flown. 

It ramembereth each tons, 

And blosaometh asleep, and, dreaming, doth adore. 


Take, Lady, as s flower, 

Before the storm may lower, 

Take then this happy heart and hold it to iky breast) 
Ah, all too fainting-sweet 
That it should feel the boat 
Of thy muaio-makmgtheart withia thathwmytd R*«t. 

J. Arthur Bfcanpg, 
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OBITUARY. 

Everyone who has read the recently published 
journals of Miss Caroline Fox will remember the 
frequent mention that is made therein of Mrs. 
Charles Fox. This accomplished lady, who had 
passed muohof her early life in the Lake oountry, 
enjoyed the privilege of being acquainted with 
Wordsworth and the other distinguished writers 
who dwelt among the Lakes. She was bom at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, in 1800, and was the 
daughter of Mr. William Hustler. In 1825 she 
was married, at Swarthmore, near Ulverston, 
to Mr. Charles Fox, and after that date her 
home was at Trebah, near Falmouth. Two 
volumes of poems came from her pen; and, long 
before the fashionable world began to take 
pleasure in the entrancing amusement of double 
aorostios, she published a volume of those in¬ 
genious puzzles under the pseudonvm of 
“ Sphinx,’’ and the title of Catch Who Can, or 
Hide and Seek. A few years ago Bhe presented 
to the National Gallery a portrait of Card. 
Fleury by Hyacinths Bigaud. Her death oc¬ 
curred at Trebah on the 19th inst. 

Miss Ada Trevanion died at 3 Brixton Hill 
Terrace, on the 11th inst., aged fifty-two. She 
was the third daughter of Mr. Henry Trevanion, 
who married, in 1826, Georgians Augusta Leigh, 
the daughter of Col. George Leigh, and the 
half-sister of Lord Byron. This was the 
Augusta to whom Byron addressed the affecting 
lines beginning with the touching words— 

“ My sister I my sweet sister! If a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine.” 

Miss Trevanion herself published in 1858 a email 
volume of poems. 

The Bev. William Henry Bidley, the Bee tor 
of Hambledon, and one of the many able and 
indefatigable clergymen in the diocese of Oxford, 
died at Brighton, on the 17th inst., after a linger¬ 
ing illness. He was a prolifio writer of tracts 
and sermons, the titles of his works occupying 
seventeen pages of the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue. Some of his works were very popular ; 
of one more than thirty thousand oopies were 
issued. Although a man of strong theological 
views, which he did not shrink from expressing, 
Mr. Bidley was much respected by the members 
of the various religious bodies with whom he 
came in contact. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Lady Martin’s letters, in Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine, on" Shakespeare’s Female Characters” 
grow in interest with each new instalment. In 
“ Juliet ”—a more ambitious and sustained effort 
than either “ Deedemona” or “Portia”—the 
writer analyses not merely the character of the 
heroine, but the entire play. For the details of 
this analysis; for the delicate insight with 
whioh Lady Martin discerns the finest shades of 
feeling and breeding; for the tact with which 
she appreciates Tybalt, Mercutio, the elder 
Capulets, and even the secondary dramatis 
personae ; above all, for the gift of imaginative 
realisation whioh enables her to divine things 
spoken, and thought, and done outside the mere 
action of the play as it is presented to the audi- 
enoe, we can only refer our readers to the pages 
of Blackwood. Certain it is that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that has been done in the way of 
Shakspere commentary by English and 
German writers of the highest authority, Lady 
Martin has suooeeded in adding a really im¬ 
portant contribution to the oritioal literature 
of “ Borneo and Juliet.” That this contribution 
should be due to the pen of “ one who has per¬ 
sonated” eo many of Shakspere’s heroines, 
and made their fame her own, adds largely to 
its value from a psychological, as well as from a 
merely literary, point of view. The attraction 
of autobiography is great j and Lady Martin is 


never more delightful than when she “ calls up 
remembrance of things past ”—telling of her 
interview, when a child, with Edmund Kean; 
of the joys and terrors of her dtbut at Bich- 
mond; of the phial which she crushed in her 
hand, unoonsoious of the pain and absorbed in 
the passion of the part; and of the real horror 
whioh so invariably possessed her at the dose 
of the fourth act that even so lately as 1871, 
when playing Juliet for the last time, she 
fainted on the bed after swallowing the sleeping 
draught. These “ Juliet ” letters, written more 
than ay ear ago at the request of. the late Mrs. 
S. 0. Hall, are very feelingly and tenderly in¬ 
scribed to her memory. “ Portia ” and “ Deede¬ 
mona ” were, if we remember rightly, written 
to gratify another friend, then very ill, and now 
also passed away. Perhaps it adds to the un¬ 
affected charm of Lady Martin’s essays that 
they have been made for one or two, rather 
than for the public. We thought we heard a 
rumour some time ago that “ Imogen ” and 
“ Bosalind ” were in contemplation. They will 
be welcome when they come. 


THE SECOND PART OF THE SUNDER¬ 
LAND SALE. 

The second part of the interesting and im¬ 
portant Catalogue of the Sunderland Library, 
compiled by Mr. John Lawler for Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, is not inferior to the first, either 
in the conscientious oare of its preparation or in 
the interest of the books it describes. Anyone 
could have anticipated that, as Cicero and 
Dante must be included in it, much that was 
rare and precious would be announced; but 
there are other treasures whioh almost take the 
fancier’s breath away when he sees them 
announced for sale. Under Codex oomes a 
palimpsest of the gospels in uncials, as well as 
in oursive characters, which is a beautiful 
specimen of that sort of curiosity. We had it 
here in Dublin for some time, ana all the pages 
of unoial writing are deciphered, as appears from 
the list inserted and notioed by the cataloguer. 
The readings of this text, which comprises con¬ 
siderable fragments of all the four gospels, are 
not of peculiar interest, and the most disputed 
passages are unfortunately not in the fragments 
preserved; but the writing, a fine but late 
unoial, is very interesting. Three or four 
pages contain an eleventh-century hand (early 
parts of St. Luke’s Gospel) so effaced that it 
is only by holding the book almost horizontally 
in a bright sunlight that the characters are even 
visible. The fortunate occurrence of the word 
■wapaxphvM m a vacant spot led me to the due of 
the passage (Luke i. 64), which determined this 
second erased hand to be also a copy of the 
gospels. As a patch of uncial is glued on to 
a page which contains a passage in duplicate, 
there must have been three oopies used 
in preparing this volume. But there is 
besides a tenth-oentury hand, containing 
some ecclesiastical matter, such as lives of 
the saints, over whioh the fifteenth-century 
is written line for line, so that we oould not 
deoipher it. A blank page at the beginning 
contains sufficient traces for a scholar versed in 
this kind of literature to identify it. As regards 
the editions of Cioero, the Mayence oopies of 
the de Officiis (1465), besides their other interest, 
afford the earliest attempts known to me to 
represent Greek characters in type. In many 
books of later date gaps are left for the fresh 
citations, whioh were to be filled in by MS. 
Here an attempt, and a very bad one, is made 
to print the words koBtikov and kot ipOa/ia. The 
earliest occurrence of proper Greek type 
appears to have been in 1469, when Sweynheim 
and Pannartz printed both Aulus Gillins and 
Cioero ad Fam., with the Greek quotations 
explained in Latin with an id est. Whether the 
edition of 1467 has Greefc type I do not 


remember. The splendid Aulus Gillius of 1469, 
which the Catalogue justly calls one of the 
most beautiful books in the sale, has a whole 
leaf (two pages) in Greek, and is no doubt the 
earliest specimen of the kind. Books issuing 
about the same date from Venice and elsewhere 
have gaps for the Greek. The rare four plays 
of Euripides in capitals and on vellum is also 
announced, and the princeps of the remainder 
(Aldus, 15031, exoept the Electra, of whioh the 
first edition (Florenoe, 1540), strange to say, is 
not in the library. The collection of old 
Chronicles, especially in the history of France, 
seems very wonderful, but would require a 
specialist to comment upon it. Indeed, m suoh 
a treasure each man can only appreciate a very 
small fraction from his own knowledge. But I 
am glad to contradict an impression produced 
by the daily papers during the last Ale, that 
the books were not in good preservation. The 
oontrary is the oase, and the majority, even of 
the bindings, is excellent and weU preserved. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
SIR HORACE WALPOLE. 

I have found amongsome family papers three 
letters of Hor&oe Walpole addressed to my 
grandfather, and send you copies, supposing 
that possibly the readers of the Academy might 
be interested by them. 

I may add that Walpole makes mention of the 
aoquaintanoe, with a kindly aooount of his 
correspondent, in a letter to Mann of August 9, 
1784 {Letters, ed. Cunningham, 1880, viii. 493, 
494). M. Francois de Soyres had come to 
England in 1781 with an introduction to Walpole 
from the Prinoe de Bauffremont, and was recom¬ 
mended by Walpole to the Mount Edgoumbe 
family as tutor to the son, whom he accom¬ 
panied in a "grand tour” of two years’ dura¬ 
tion. I have omitted some passages of the 
letters referring to matters connected with the 
Edgoumbes of no general interest. 

John De Soyres. 
i. 

" Berkeley Square. 

“Maron 27 1784. 

“ I am much obliged to yon for your letters, S r , 
and most not run farther Into your Debt, as I am 
already in arrears for two. ... At present our 
whole Island is in the ferment of a new Eleotion of 
a House of Commons, and of all Themes I know not 
one so tiresome as That of a contested Eleotion. I 
do not interest myself in a single one, A as muoh 
as possible keep out of the Sound of all. I wish 
myself at my own house in the Country, but We 
have at present so bitter a oodioil to a most severe 
Winter, that Berkeley Square was as muoh oovered 
with Snow this morning as It was two months ago. 
Indeed We have not suffered suoh havoo as you 
describe at Vienna A as we hear from many 
parte of the Continent. . . . We are going to have 
a 8olemn Jubilee at Westminster abbey in honour 
of Handel, whom We adopted, A who is revered 
as the Patriarch of our Musio. Indeed our Taste 
is a little deviated to the branoh of Dancing, which 
we possess in a perfection that rivals Pans. It is 
very seldom that I go to the Theatre now, but I 
was at the Opera last week, A saw s’even suoh 
danoers on the Stage at onoe, as cannot, I believe, 
he matched in Europe; there were Le Picq, young 
Vestris, Dauberval, A Slingsby, the Simonet, the 
Theodore, A the Rossi. It does not muoh become 
my age to talk of Dancers,—A yet I shoud make no 
apology for having been to see Charles XII th or 
Kouli Kan, who deserved to be looked at only with 
horror. My oountrymen have acted with more 
rationality in paying great distinction to your 
countryman. Monsieur de BouillA, who is here, A 
whose humanity in the late War was equal to his 
bravery, I am S' with great regard 
“ y r obedient 

“humble 8er‘ 

“Horace Walpole. 

“ To M'de Soyres.” 
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“ Strawberry hill. 

sag. 9"? 1784 

"... I cannot pretend, S', to repay your 
Partaian news with any interesting events from 
an English Village. We do hear even here of 
air-balloons; nay, by chanoe 1 saw a Lilliputian 
one over Richmond hill. I am not young enough 
to run after fashions; and too old to commenoe 
experimental Philosopher. 1 shall be gone before 
aerial navigation is perfected, or ranked with the 
Philosopher’s Stone 1 Animal Magnetism has not 
yet made muoh impression here. These Dis¬ 
quisitions are at least preferable to religious 
metaphysios. People had better break their necks 
voluntarily from a bladder in the clouds, than be 
burnt for not believing what they do not under¬ 
stand. Mons' Montgolfier is honester too than the 
Founders of novel Doctrines, for if he has invented 
a new way of going to heaven, he risked his own 
neck first, before he persuaded others to try if the 
untrodden path was practicable. 

“1 have the honour of being, S' 

“y r obedient 

“humble Ser' Hob Walpole. 

“ To M' de Soyres ” 

ill. 


We are not visited by Earthquakes now, yet last 
night the Arts received a wound ; Lord Spencer's 
House was burnt to the ground, & with other good 
pictures & valuable goods, besides the loss of the 
Mansion itself, I fear the very fine picture of 
Andrea Saoohi was consumed. 1 do not yet know 
the oiroumstanoes. My hand is tired, & you will 
exouse my taking leave; but I shall be very glad 
to renew our acquaintance at y' return, aa I am 
with great regard 

“S' y' obedient 

“humbleSer* Hob Walpole.” 


Bocin, A. Die nen-aramSiaohen Dialekte von Urmia bis 
Mosul. Tttbingen: Laupp. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Berkeley Square 

“ March 29. 1785. 

“I am again in yr Debt, S', for another letter 
of March 5”! from Naples; & tho I endeavour 
now to acquit myself, it will be very imperfeotly, 

& with difficulty, aa I have but one hand yet 
free. I was confined 14 weeks ; then went out for 
a fortnight, & have now another relapse in all 
my right arm; less owing even to my Disorder 
& my age, than to the uncommonly severe con¬ 
tinuation of bad Weather. It snowed fast for 
fonr hours two days ago, A is still a hard frost. 
There have been tho’ rarely, aa cold winters in 
England, but nobody has heard of one of so long 
duration. Lord A Lady Mount Edgecombe have 
been extremely kind to me A visited me often in 
my confinement. I am very glad they will so soon 
have the satisfaction of seeing Mi Edgecombe. I 
was glad too to find M r Morrioe’s Death was a 
fable. He will not, I hope, stay at Naples for 
health, if Vesuvius threatens an Eruption. One 
should dread even to be Spectator of auoh calami¬ 
ties,—nor do I know so strong a proof of the foroe 
of Habitude, aa They are who continue to live on a 
oruat of Fire ! I am constantly anxious about my 
good Friend S' Horace Mann, his nephew set out 
again a fortnight ago in haste, on receiving a letter 
written by his Unole’s Servant, which mentioned a 
return of his Disorder. I muoh fear the oon- 
sequence. 

“Iam glad you was pleased with Psestum, S'; 
but shoud be more inclined to envy you the sight 
of Pompeii; as I had rather view Remains of 
plaoes where the Arts had been brought to per¬ 
fection, than to see the rudiments. Whatever 
Nations began, the Greeks were in my eyes the 
only People who discovered the Standard of Taste 
in whatever they undertook. In how few Centuries 
did they give the true A last touohes to Elo¬ 
quence, to many kinds of Poetry, to Architecture, 
to Soulpture, from Colossal to the most diminutive, 
A I believe to Painting, for as their Authors A 
Roman Authors speak in equal terms of both their 
Statues A Pictures ; A as we know A see that they 
did not exaggerate in their Enoomfuma on the 
former, is it credible that they ooud bestow equal 
praises on the Apollo A Venus Ao and on vile 
aaubinga? Shoud I be told that those Authors 
are still more profuse of Eulogiums on their Musio, 
whioh we have no reason to believe was very 
extraordinary; I not only should reply that the 
Comparison between Statues A pictures can be 
more justly made, but that Music must have 
greater effect on the passions of persons unaccus¬ 
tomed to it than on generations habituated to its 
improvements; A as we know that oharming 
Poetry accompanied Sound, the fasoination was in¬ 
creased. In Short, S', were I King of Naples, I 
should be inclined to turn up every acre round my 
Capital, where I cond suppose any of the destroyed 
Cities bad stood, lest new Earthquakes shoud 
destroy what atill exists underground,—so I shoud 
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A CORRECTION. 

London: Feb. 21,1632. 

May I correct a misconoeption in the para¬ 
graph published in the Academy of Feb¬ 
ruary 11 having reference to a forthcoming 
novel from my pen? The novel in question, 
although written contemporaneously with Qod 
and the Man, has no connexion with it in sub¬ 
ject, characters, scenery, or motive; nor does 
it contain, as you suggest, photographs of living 
individuals. I have simply endeavoured, in 
one case, to construct a fictitious personality 
out of the written utterances of the editor of 
a certain newspaper—a gentleman of whom I 
have little or no personal knowledge, and to . 
whom I feel no personal animosity. I have 
made, in the other case, merely a passing 
allusion to another newspaper and its editor. 
In both cases my attack is not upon persons, 
but upon the system of personal journalism. 
My plot, indeed, turns upon the fatal misohief 
done by newspaper “gossip,” recklessly and 
thoughtlessly scattered abroad for the gratifica¬ 
tion of a modem school for scandal. Now, as 
hitherto, I hate the system, not the men who 
live by it, who have many redeeming good 
qualities, and seem more or less unconscious of 
the ruin they daily cause to the lives and 
reputations of their fellow-creatures. 

Bobekt Buchanan. 
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MANUMISSIONS IN THE LKOFKIC MISSAL. 

Fresehey Keetoij, Briatol. 

So many criticisms, suggestions, and enquiries 
reach me by post, as well as through your 
oolumns, that I ask to be allowed to make 
public the full text of fol. 8 of the Leofrio 
Missal. 

Let me premise that it is really fol. 9 ; 
but the first leaf of the Missal, being 
blank, has improperly been disregarded in 
a pagination which is now too well estab¬ 
lished by usage to admit of alteration. The 
leaf is an isolated one, unconnected with 
the preceding and following gatherings, and its 
present is evidently not its original position. 
It is worn and faded, sometimes beyond re¬ 
covery, especially on the recto, which has been 
rubbed as if it had once been an outside page. 
Many hours of examination at various times, 
and the kindly permitted application of a 
chemical agent, enable me to offer the following 
readings. I hope that some Anglo-Saxon 
palaeographer, on next visiting Oxford, will 
decipher those words which are here repre¬ 
sented by full stops. I have been unable to 
trace the opening Collect in any Latin Sacra¬ 
mentary. The two manumissions below it are 
part of the batch of tenth-century manumis¬ 
sions which also cover the verso of this leaf. 
The perpendicu lar bar | represents the symbol 
for “ and.” 

[Fol. 8 a.] 

“Propitiare, miserioora dens, soplicationibus nos¬ 
tril, et familiam tuam peruigili protections cuatodi, 
at qni unigenitum tuum in carne noetri corporis 
modo natnm oonfitemur, interoeasionibus beatorum 
apoetolorum petri et pauli, omniumque eiuadem 
diuine humaneque christi natiuitatia ministrorum 
mintstrarnmque mentis nulla possimue diaboli 
. . . . aociorumque eius a te co . , eed 

sanoti spiritus gratia illuminati contra nitiornm 
temptations, pngnare ualeatnoe illeai. Per enndem 
dominum. 

“ . (node bona set oomnnd tone on mid as 
aumerea messe enen for j>on , | for Va , onfeow«r 
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wegu on brnneg gewltneue mease preortes | on 
ealrg ba»ra praoata. 

“t birhtrio freode hroda eet onri tana on gum 
• . ofu panteoogtenag mease daig an . b 
. . . praoata . . , ealrg bara hyred preeeta | 
on . p[reostes] 

[Fol. 8 b.] 

" t byg lint ban manna naman tSe man freode for 
ordgar set bradan atana tSa he l»g on adle. yg 
oynaie fram liwtane | godoild of lambarnan | 
leofrio of awuran tone dola wines anna | eadsige 
of oyrio forda | eelfgyb of b<Jo lande I smala of 
oomnnd tana | wifman of brada gtane | byrhdaad 
of traf men tone | aelflsed of olymes tana on 
wynatanea gewitnyfae mcease preoatea | on wolasieg 
«st lambarnan | on eallra bat a hired praoata | 
aitigy® of awuran tone | b»r hla to gewitnyase 
oynaie p[reoat] | god a p[ reoat] | calfrio p[ reoat] fie 
bia ge wryt wnt bia was set boralea gedon for 
ordgar. 

“ t eadgifa gefreode selfgi'Se birbsieg dohtor hlaf 
bryttan set boralea on feower wegaa on wynatanea 
gewittoesae mesae p[reoatea] | on goda p[reoatea] | 
on oynatanes goda anna I on afan birhtric gefreode 
aeffan jet onrritnne on brunea gewitneaae meease 
pfreoatea] | on wynatanea p[reoatea] | on ealra 
Jwra hyred p[reoata] 

“ t eadgyfn gefreode leofrane wt ourri tone for 
ordgar on brunea gewittnease meaae preoataa | on 
ealra beera hyred preaoata 

“ t byrhtrio gefreode ribroat | hwite on middea 
wintrea mcease daeg set tiwarhel an prudes gewitnyase 
m eaae preoat. 

“f eadgyfn gefreode wulfrio on feower wegga 
brim ncan ter mtddan gumera on gewitneaae byrh- 
atanea mcease preoatea I on clerieea be bis gewrat. 

“t eadgyfn gefreode wulfwuone on middea 
aumerea mtease dseg on wulfnobea gewitnyase meease 
preoatea | on ealra btera hired praoata. 

11 + eadgyfn gefreode sebelgyfe wuneildea wif on 
feower wegaa on middea aumerea mtease tefen set 
brseg on brunea gewittniaae mcease p[reoatea] | on 
wulfno’Sesmseaae p(reoates] | on eallra btera hyred 
preosta.” 

These entries contain important, because 
fresh, evidence as to the times, places, and 
occasions of the manumissions of serfs. I 
must not oooupy your oolumna by dwelling on 
it, but I will conclude with a question, Mr. 
Davidson has identified the Ordgar mentioned 
in them with the important Bari of that name, 
who died in 971, who is variously described as 
“Ealdorman,” “Dux Domnaniae,” “Comes 
Domnoniensis.” Who is the lady of importance 
named “ Eadgyfu,” or <l Eadgifu,” who manu¬ 
mit* in five of these entries, in one of them 
acting for Ordgar P We know a good deal 
about Ordgar’s daughter, JElfthryth (Queen 
Elfrida), wife of King Edgar ; and about his 
gigantio son Ordulf, who is reported to have 
onee treated the gates of Exeter in much the 
same way as Samson treated those of Gaza. 
Ordgar’s wife’s name is, I believe, not known. 

Is it jnst possible that we have it here in 
Eadgyfu ’’ ? F. E. Warren. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ PARADISE.” 

Cambridge: Feb. 22, 1882. 

I much regret that, in the account of this 
word in my Etymological Dictionary, I have 
fallen into the common error of identifying it 
with the Sanskrit parade fa, with which it has 
no oonnexion whatever. The right account is 
given in Prof. Max Muller’s Selected Essays, 1881, 
i. 130. The word is, as has always been said, 
of Old-Persian origin. Both the Hebrew pardts 
and the Greek ry&Stioos are borrowed from the 
Zend (Old-Persian) pairidatza, an enclosure, a 
place walled in. This word is given, as Prof. 
Cowell kindly shows me, in Jueti’s Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, with the etymology, which is 
simple enough. It is derived from the prep. 
pairs', around (Greek srept), and the root diz, to 
mould or form, Sanskrit diK As Prof. Max 


Muller says, “ the root in Sanskrit is dih or 
DHiH (for Sanskrit h is Zend z), and means 
originally to knead, to squeeze together, to 
shape, From it we have the Sanskrit dehi, a 
wall, while in Greek the same root, according 
to the strictest phonetic rules, yielded rolxor, 
wall.” He then points out that the same root 
occurs in Latin fingere and English dough. 
Perhaps we may go further, and identify to>x<» 
with the English dike: see to7x»s in Curtius. 
Paradise would then, literally, mean “ peri- 
dike,” if one may coin the word ; and the original 
dike was a mud wall, moulded or kneaded into 
shape. It is, in any case, certain that a paradise 
was originally simply “ an enclosure surrounded 
with a mud wall.” It has since obtained a 
more exalted meaning. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE DERIVATION OF “APHRODITE.” 

Munich. 

It is one of the most firmly established 
results of modern archaeology that the Greek 
goddess of love, Oypris or Aphrodite Urania, 
was borrowed in early times from the East— 
from the Phoenicians. The name Oypris itself, 
taken in connexion with the recent excavations 
on the Island of Cyprus, furnishes the strongest 
proof of this fact; there are also many other 
arguments whioh can be found iu any modern 
work on Greek mythology. The difficulty 
hitherto has been to trace the real name of the 
goddess Aphrodite (Cypris being only an 
epithet] to an Oriental (Phoenician, Babylonian, 
or even Egyptian) origin, so that soholars have 
been obliged to rest content in the opinion that 
the goddess herself was borrowed by the Greeks 
from the East, but not the name, as often 
happens in suoh eases, especially as a good 
Greek etymology “ bom of sea-foam ” seemed 
to confirm this view by supplying an ade¬ 
quate and appropriate explanation of the 
word. 

But the case is different, if it can be shown, 
as I now am able to do with the greatest 
probability, that the Greek name is borrowed 
directly from the Phoenician form of the name 
of the Asiatic goddess of love, AehtOret. The 
ah of this word (as also in the Babylonian, non- 
Semitio, primitive form, Iehtar) was already in 
the Babylonian and Phoenician language 
assimilated in pronunciation to the following t, 
the whole name being pronounced more like 
AthtOret (AetOret) than AehtOret, as is proved by 
the South Arabian (Sabean) Athtar ( Aetar ). 
For the Sabeans took their deity Athtar, as also 
another— Sin (the moon-god, Acoadian Zu-en, 
Babylonian Sin) —direotly from Babylonia. In 
basing my identification of Aphrodite with 
AehtOret upon the afore-stated pronunciation 
AthtOret, I need only call to mind the well- 
known ohange of an original th into /, especially 
in borrowed words— e.g., the Bussian Fedor for 
Theodor, &c., &o.—thus we get the form 
AphtOret. In reply to the possible objection 
that $ in the earliest time did not have the 
sound of /, I can only state that, sinoe the 
Greeks hsd no / at all, AftOret, on aooonnt of 
its resemblance in sonud to typos (sea-foam) 
would naturally and necessarily take the form 
of AphtOret. The oharacter whioh would best 
represent the foreign / would, even oould, be 
only <p. Finally, there is another fact to be con¬ 
sidered, and one whioh is very oommon in 
words borrowed from another language—viz., 
the metathesis or transposition of two adjacent 
consonants, one of whioh is r; so we oome to 
the last result : AphrOtet — ’typoSIrri. 

Fritz Hommel. 

[Capt. Burton, in his Commentary on the 
Lusiaas (i. 89) writes :—“ Aphrodite, like many 
of the oldest Greek words, is Albanian ; a/er dita 
= dawn, morning star, &c,”j 


IDENTICAL NAMES IN LITERATURE. 

Heatings : Feb. 20, 1882. 

Give me leave to say a word or two with 
reference to the obliging suggestion of your 
correspondent, Mr. E. W. West, in the last 
number of the Academy. I should like to 
point out how safe writers axe ultimately 
against any eonfusion provided they append 
their names in full to eaeh of their published 
works. I turn, for instance, to the biographi¬ 
cal dictionaries, and I find qo less than half-a- 
dozen writers bearing the name of Betham, 
all belonging to the Westmoreland family 
of Bothams, from which, on my mother’s side, 
I take my name. Now, although several of 
these writers were Doctors of Divinity, there is 
not the slightest confusion between any of them 
—from Peter Betham, the first literary anoestor 
of whom I have knowledge, who published in 
1544 a translation of The Preceptt* of IFarre, 
with a dedication to Lord Chancellor Audley, 
down to my late uncle, Sir William Betham, 
the ingenious author of The Oael and the Cymri, 
&o. Yet between these two came John Betham, 
D.D., chaplain and preacher to James II., the 
author of several theological works; Edward 
Betham. B.D.,who contributed largely towards 
the maintenance of the Botanical Garden at 
Cambridge, and died in 1783 ; and the Bev. W. 
Betham, my grandfather, the laborious compiler 
of The Sovereigns of the World. The foot is, litera¬ 
ture, like music and painting, runs in families ; 
but when an author’s name is appended in full 
to each published work there can be no possible 
confusion concerning the various members, 
except in the minds of the most careless 
readers. I add that dictionaries of con tom. 
porary biography, English and Amerioan, 
make no oonfusion between Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards and myself, or our respective works. 

M. Bbtham-Edwards 

(Author of “ Kitty ”). 


THE ARABIC FOB “ TELEGRAPH.” 

Sprint Orort, hlsvarth: F»b. 20, 1882 . 
In reply to Dr. Badger’s letter in the Academy 
of last week, I beg to state the actual facts. 

The subjeot under discussion at the Victoria 
Institute was the meaning of oertain Biblical 
names; and, as I wanted to show how cautious 
we ought to be in determining what certain 
words meant more than 3,000 years ago, I 
made the following statement:— 

“We have the word telegraph in Mesopotamia, 
as the telegraph system has been introduced into 
that oountry as well as into some other parts of the 
East. If you go, therefore, among the Arabs of 
that oountry, and a«k them what ‘ telegraph 1 
means, they will tell you that it meana ‘to know 
by wire,’ beoause it happena that in their Arabic 
‘tel’ meana wire, and ‘araf ’ to know or expound. 
The meaning of telegraph, therefore, among those 
people ia to know by wire, or to obtain knowledge 
by wire. So if Europe were to be destroyed, and 
Arabic to be the only language extant, an Arab 
scholar might jnst as well give it as his opinion 
that the word ‘telegraph' was derived from the 
Arabio words ‘ tel ’ snd ‘ araf ’! ” 

I am unable to understand on what grounds 
Dr. Badger takes exception to this illustration. 
If he means to state, as a fact, that the country 
Arabs do not interpret “ telegraph”as “ to know 
by wire,” I oan only repeat on my personal 
knowledge that they do. If he merely means 
that the isolated words “tel” and “araf” 
cannot be made to signify “to know by wire” 
grammatically, it does not concern me to deny 
this, for I never said or implied that they did 
Those Arabs I spoke about use the word 
“ tel ” oolloquially exactly as the word “ wire ” 
is used in this country for telegraph. 

H. Bass am. 
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APPOINTMENTS VOS NBXT WBEK. 

Kmut, Fth. 97, S p.ra. London IniUution i •• The flo4» $1 
duun," bj Prof. A. H. Sara*. 

7 p.m. Aotuar M: *' An Improved Method of Ap¬ 
proximating to the Value of Annuttlee involrln* Three or 
more Liree.” by Mr. G F. Hardy; “The Valuation of 
Poliofea anbjeot to Half-yeuly and Quarterly Premiums." 
by Meaare. T. B Sprague and G. King; “The Rateoi 
Inteieat in Annuities Certain." hy Mr. G. P. Hardy. 

(.30 p.m. Oeogrgphioal: “ Beoest Exploration of the 
Sonmea of the Irrawaddy,” by Major J. B. Sandeman. 

Tuudat, Feb. (I, 3 p.m. Royal Inetiiution: “ Tbe Meohan- 
ism of the Benaee,” VII., by Prof. J. G. MoKendriob. 

3 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Scienttflo and Teohaleal 
Bdueation in Buaala,” by Prof. J. F. Hodgetta. 

8 p.m. Civil Bngiour*: “ Steal for Strustureii by 
Mr. Being Matneaui. 

Widmsdat. March 1, 7 e.m. Bntemolegioal. 

( p.m. Society of Arts: •« The Teaching of Forestry,’ 
by Oof. G. F. Peareon. 

8 p.m. Britieh Archaeological; 11 Ancient Boole* 
riaaiioal Glee* Painting," by Mr. V- H. Cope; “ Roman 
Villa raoently disoorared at Myth void, Norfolk,* by Ur. 
Cecil Brent. 

Thubsdat. March 3, 3 p.m. Royal Inetitntion: •• Geograyhi- 
oal Distribution of Animats," III, by Or. P. L. Solator. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “ Tbo S corage of Power," 
by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8 p.m. Iianaao. 

8 p.m- Chemical: “ The Luminous Incomplete Com- 
bastion of Ether and other Bodiea at Temperatures below 
Redness," by Mr. W. H. Perkin ; "Tee Aoion of Aide, 
hyde on Phenanthra Quinine in Vresonce of Ammonia," 
by Meesn. F. R. Jaop and F. W. Streatfleld; “ Applica¬ 
tion of the Aldehyde and Ammonia R-aoticn in deter¬ 
mining the Ccnstituiinn of Quininee," by Messrs. F. B. 
Japp and F. W. Street fi-ld. 

8.>0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

PaisAT, March 8,8 p.m. Fhilelogioal: A Paper by Mr. H. 
Sweat. 

8 p.m. Library Assodatlim: Discussion, ‘<Frof. 
DsUtsko on the Britieh Museum,” by Mr. E. 0. Thomas. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Roman Antiquities in 
London." by Mr. a. Tylor. 

Satobdat. March 4. 3 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ The Iliad 
and tho Odyssey,” III., by Mr. W. Wstkisi Lloyd. 


8CIENCE. 

Scienoe and Culture, and other Euays. By 

Thomas Henry Huxley. (Macmillan.) 

Of the essays that have been collected by 
ProL Huxley in this volume, the first four 
deal with some aspeot of education. Most of 
the remainder are expositions of the results 
of biologioal researoh and, at the same time, 
illustrations of the history of scientific ideas. 
Some of these are among the most inter¬ 
esting of Prof. Huxley’s contributions to the 
literature of science. 

The address on “ Seienee and Culture,” 
which gives its name to the volume, is a dis¬ 
cussion of the place of scientific and of 
literary training in education. The form in 
which the question in debate between tbe 
advocates of “ science ” and of “ culture” is 
presented is not which of these two things is 
the more valuable, but whether the idea of 
complete culture does not include within 
itself that of scientifio discipline. This 
way of stating the question brings out 
clearly the fundamental agreement that there 
is—if we leave out of aoeount the devotees 
of “ useful knowledge ”— between the 
advocates of the classics and of physical 
scienoe. For it is seen that the advocates of 
science admit that everyone ought to know 
something of literature, though they think it 
possible sufficiently to cultivate the sense of 
literary form by means of the modern 
languages alone; while the advocates of the 
classics, in maintaining that classical studies 
give tho best possible intellectual training, 
admit that culture is not oomplete if nothing 
hut the sense for literary form has been 
cultivated. The questions that are really in 
debate are, therefore, the subordinate ones— 
whether, though real intellectual as well 
as aesthetic education is given by the 
study of the classics, physical soienoe is 
pot the typical intellectual discipline, for 


which anything else is an imperfect sub¬ 
stitute ; and whether, though some literary 
culture oan be got out of modern books 
alone, a certain knowledge of the dassioa is 
not neoessary as a preparation for the full 
appreciation of European literature in general. 
Prof. Huxley decides both these questions in 
favour of the advooatea of scientifio education. 
He suggests incidentally that modern men 
of science have more of the spirit of antiquity 
than “ the modern Humanists.” “ We falsely 
pretend,” he says, speaking of the Greeks, 

“ to be the inheritors of their culture, unless 
we are penetrated, as the best minds among 
them were, with an unhesitating faith that the 
free employment of reason, in aooordance with 
scientifio method, is the sole method of reaohing 
truth.” 

He points out, near the end of the essay, 
that the higher sciences, those that deal with 
man and society, can only be constructed by 
the application of the methods of physical 
science. As regards the literary side of 
education, he expresses the opinion that “ for 
those who mean to make science their serious 
occupation; or who intend to follow the 
profession of medicine; or who have to enter 
early upon the business of life ; . . . classical 
education is a mistake.” It is possible to 
get sufficient culture out of modern literature 
—perhaps out of English literature alone. 

Something might be said against this last 
opinion, even by those who agree with Prof. 
Huxley entirely as to the necessity of scientifio 
discipline as part of a oomplete education. 
But, granting that knowledge of olaasioal 
literature is not an essential part of culture, 
there is still a difficulty about omitting Greek 
and Latin from education in some cases and 
not in others. For if the classical languages 
aro to be taught at all, it is desirable that 
the study of them should begin at an earlier 
age than that at which a decided preference 
either for literature or for soienoe usually 
manifests itself. 

In the articles in which tbe development of 
scientific ideas is described, the name of Des- 
oartes occurs more frequently than any other. 
Prof. Huxley has already made his readers 
familiar with his view of the position of Des¬ 
cartes in relation to modern science. This view 
is further developed in the present volume. In 
the address on “ Animal Automatism,” which 
attracted so much attention when it was first 
published, Descartes is described as the 
founder of scientific physiology. It is further 
shown, in the address recently delivered at 
the meeting of the International Medical 
Congress, that “ he held the strongest opinion 
respecting the practical value of the new con¬ 
ception which he was introducing ”—that is, 
he was the first to see the true relation of 
physiology to medioine. And in the article 
on “ Evolution in Biology ” the linea of 
thought that have led to the modern theory 
of evolution are traced to Descartes. 

The article on “ Errors attributed to Aris¬ 
totle ” will be found interesting by all who 
care to know accurately the place in the 
history of scienoe of those who have done 
most for scientific thought, even when their 
opinions have no bearing on problems that 
are still unsolved—by students, that is, who 
have not been misled into thinking that, 
because soienoe is impersonal, its structure 


has been built up in much the same way as 
that of a coral reef. But, in relation to this 
point, some remarks of Prof. Huxley that 
occur in another essay may be quoted here, 
as the best possible expression of the attitude 
he always adopts towards the scientifio 
thinkers of the past. 

“The growth of physical science is now so 
prodigiously rapid that those who are actively 
engaged in keeping up with the present have 
much ado to find time to look at the paet, and 
even grow into the habit of negleoting it. But, 
natural as this result may be, it is none the less 
detrimental. The intellect loses, for there ie 
assuredly no more effectual method of clearing 
up one’s own mind on any subjeot than by 
talking it over, so to speak, with men of real 
power and grasp who have considered it from a 
totally different point of view. The parallax of 
time helps us to the true position of a concep¬ 
tion, as the parallax of space helps us to that of 
a star. And the moral nature loses no less. It 
is well to turn aside from the fretful stir of the 
present, and to dwell with gratitude and respeot 
upon the services of those * mighty men of old 
who have gone down to the grave with their 
weapons of war,’ but who, while they yet lived, 
won splendid victories over ignorance.” 

T. Whittaker. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Geographioal Sooiety, the proposed 
Government grant of £5,000 towards the Eiro 
search expedition has been supplemented by a 
vote of £1,000; and the remainder of the 
amount required will, no doubt, be easily raised 
without an appeal to the public. The arrange¬ 
ments for the expedition will be made under the 
superintendence of a oommittee, on whioh the 
Admiralty will be represented; and it is not im¬ 
probable that Commander L. A. Beaumont, who 
served with distinction under Sir George Nares, 
wUl be appointed to command the expedition, 
the preparations for whioh will be oommenoed 
at once. 

A French paper reports that M. Raffray, 
vice-consul of France at Massowah, has suo- 
oeeded in penetrating into the oountry of the 
Gallas, hitherto inaooessible to Europeans. 
Even Oapt. Barton turned back when he at¬ 
tempted to reaoh it in 1856-57, in company with 
the late Capt. Speke. This country lies south 
of Abyssinia, and south-east of Somali-land. 
M. Raffray is said to have discovered a number 
of monolith ohurohes, and other traoes of early 
Ethiopian civilisation. Semper illiquid novi ex 
Africa I 

During the past year M. Adrianoff, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, went with a small 
party to investigate the geography and geology 
of the Kuznetsk region of Western Siberia; 
and a report on his journey has lately been 
made to the Imperial Geographioal Sooiety. 
From Kabizen M. Adrianoff orossed Lake Telete, 
and followed the Chulyshmann as far as the 
Bashkans tributary, the valley of whioh he 
ascended by a most difficult path. He after¬ 
wards crossed the Shapshal Mountains to the 
Jani, an affluent of the B&rlyk ; and then, sur¬ 
mounting another mountain range, he entered 
the Kemohik steppe, and prooeeded to Minnu- 
stnsk. M. Adrianoff is said to have collected 
useful information regarding the Sopote nomads 
and Russian commerce in Western Mongolia; 
and his scientifio oolleotions inolude numerous 
geological, botanical, and entomological speci¬ 
mens. 

Herr von Schenok has lately returned 
from a second journey in Central and Equatorial 
America, daring whioh his attention was mainly 
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directed to the State of Antiochia, in Colombia, 
and he is now preparing an entirely new map 
of it He also surveyed a portion of the course 
of the Rio Magdalena. 

A number of officers of the Topographical 
Department of the Frenoh army nave lately 
gone out to resume the survey of Algeria which 
was interrupted last year. 

The Journal of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, after being published annually for 
half-a-century, was brought to a conclusion with 
the volume issued last summer, as it was found 
that the society’s new series of Proceedings, or 
Monthly Record of Geography, absorbed nearly 
all the papers previously issued in the Journal. 
The council, however, determined that in 
future, when elaborate memoirs of great value 
and more than ordinary length were received, 
they should be published as Supplementary 
Papers in connexion with the monthly 
periodical. The first of these is now nearly 
ready for issue, and will comprise Mr. E. 
Colbome Baber’s travels and researches in 
Western China. The account of his journey 
of exploration in Western Szechuen will be 
supplemented by some portion of the well- 
known report on the route followed by the 
Grosvenor Mission through Western Yunnan, 
and by a very interesting and little-known 
memorandum on the Chinese tea-trade with 
Tibet, which appeared as a supplement to the 
Gazette of India in November 1879. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On Contact between Civilised and Savage Life. 
—An excellent number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute has just been issued. 
Perhaps the most generally interesting of its 
papers is one by Sir Bartle Frere on “The Laws 
affecting the Relations between Civilised and 
Savage Life.” The subject is discussed with 
special reference to its bearing on the dealings 
of colonists with aborigines; and the author's 
illustrations are mainly derived from his experi¬ 
ence in South Afrioa. Sir Bartle concludes that 
simple proximity of the civilised to the un¬ 
civilised race is leading to the extinction of 
the savage in the case of the Bushman, but that 
the result is very doubtful in the case of the 
other Hottentot or tawny-skinned races, while 
there is oertainly no tendency to extinction in 
the case of the Bantu family—comprising the 
Zulu, the Kaffir, and the Bechuana races— 
among whom a very marked advance has been 
made towards the European type of civilisation. 
To secure their continued development, he 
holds that the subjeot races must enjoy peace, 
with protection for life and property ; that they 
should possess power of local legislation; that 
the sale of intoxicants Bhould be restricted; 
and that an equitable form of civilised taxation 
is necessary. 

Dr. Gilbert is proposed by the council as 
President of the Ohemioal Society for the 
ooming year, in succession to Prof. Roeooe. 

Mr. David Bogde will publish immediately 
Our Common British Fossils, and Where to Find 
Them, by Dr. Taylor. 

The subject of Prof. Tyndall’s course of three 
lectures at the Boyal Institution will be 
“ Resemblances of Sound, Light, and Heat,” to 
be given on Thursdays, Maroh 16, 23, and 30. 
Prof. H. G. Seeley will give three lectures on 
“ Volcanoes,” on Saturdays, March 18, 25, and 
April 1. 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Association has en¬ 
gaged Dr. B. Richardson to give a third course 
of lectures, nine in number, on “ Practical 
Domestic Sanitation,” to be delivered in the 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Saturdays, at 
4 p.m.,j beginning on ^Saturday, Maroh 4. 


Tickets may be had of Miss Bose Adams, 22 
Berners Street, W.O. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued, in a bound 
volume, with the title of Fifty Tears of Science, 
the presidential address delivered by Sir John 
Lubbock at the Jubilee meeting of the British 
Association at York last August. 

The valuable Handbook of Cinchona Cultiva¬ 
tion, by Karel Weasel van Gorkom, formerly 
director of the Government cinchona plantations 
in Java, has been translated into English by 
Mr. B. D. Johnson, and will be published im¬ 
mediately by Mr. J. H. de Bussy, of Amster¬ 
dam. As only a limited number of copies will 
be printed, subscribers in England are requested 
to address themselves to Messrs. Triibner. 

The two volumes of Mr. F. M. Balfour’s 
Comparative Embryology have been translated 
into German by Prof. B. Vetter, of Dresden, 
and published by Herr Gustav Fischer, of Jena, 
who has distinguished himself by making 
a special business of issuing works on this 
department of biology. 

A new scientific monthly, entitled L'As¬ 
tronomic, is to appear next month, under the 
editorship of M. Oamille Flammarion. M. 
Gauthier-Villars is the publisher. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Bttqoe, of Christiania, whose views on 
the origin of Norse mythology have excited so 
much discussion in the learned world, is said to 
be engaged on Etruscan investigations. His 
friends believe that he has completely solved 
the problem of the affinities of this mysterious 
language, having proved it to be an Indo-Ger- 
manic language, remotely allied to Latin and 
the other Italic dialects. 

The members of the Aryan section of the 
last International Congress of Orientalists will 
remember the striking lecture whioh Dr. P. 
Deussen, of Berlin, delivered on the Vedanta 
system of philosophy. Dr. Deussen is about 
to publish, in German, a large work on the 
same subjeot, which is to consist of five parts, 
dealing respectively with the theology, cos¬ 
mology, and psychology of the Vedanta system, 
and with its doctrines regarding transmigra¬ 
tion (Samsara) and final emancipation (Moksha). 
The philosophy of the Vedantists is well known 
to represent, in a great measure, the creed of 
many educated Hindus at the present day. 

Messrs. Trubner announce a translation of 
the celebrated Japanese romance Qenji Mono- 
gatari, from the pen of Mr. Suyematz Kenchio, 
an attache of the Japanese legation in London. 
The author of this work was a woman, as, 
indeed, were many of the classical authors of 
Japan. 

M. A. Luchaire has published a collection 
of texts in the ancient dialeot of Gascony, taken 
from MSS. earlier than the fourteenth century, 
together with a Glossary. 

At two recent meetings of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Oppert read a paper upon 
“The Chaldean Inscriptions of Gudea.” His 
chief argument was that the inscriptions known 
as Sumerian are written not only in a different 
character, but also in a different language, to 
the Semitio of the ordinary cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions. 

M. Frischbier has commenced the publica¬ 
tion (Berlin: Enslin) of a Glossary of the 
dialects of East and West Prussia. The work 
is appearing in parts, and will fill two volumes. 
Its full title is, “ Preussiohes Wdrterbuoh, Ost - 
und Westpreussiohe Provinzialismen in alpha- 
betischer Folge.” 

M. Louis Leoer, Professor at the Ecole des 
languee orientales, has published in a separate 


form (Paris: Leroux) the paper on Slav myth¬ 
ology which he contributed to a recent number 
of the Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. He con¬ 
tends that no genuine Slav dooument attests 
the belief in a supreme deity ; the primitive 
Slav pantheon was derived either from nature 
worship or from evil spirits. M. Leger will 
shortly publish a volume of Contes slaves, and 
a translation of the Chronicle of Nestor. 

The issue of the Socidtd des anciens 
Textes fran^ais for 1880, of whioh one volume 
is still due, will be shortly completed by vol. v. 
of the Miracles de Notre Dame. For 1881 mem¬ 
bers are promised the Vie de Saint-Gilles, with a 
long and valuable introduction by M. Gaston 
Paris ; probably vol. iii. of Eustache Deschamps, 
and L'Amant rendu Cordelier d VObservance 
d'Amour, edited by M. de Montaiglon, will be 
the other issues. For 1882 the volumes wilt be 
chosen, as they are ready, from works now in 
hand —Miracles de Notre Dame, vol. vi., a 
collection of old versions of the Gospel of 
Nichodemus, edited by MM. Paris and Bos, the 
Vie du Pape St-Gregoire, a new edition of the 
chanson de geste, Raoul de Cambrai, edited by 
MM. Paul Meyer and Longnon, or La Mort 
d’Aimeri de Narbonne, edited by M. Couraye 
Duparo. The recent losses of the society do 
not seem to have impaired its activity. 

The al-Jawdib of January 31 ends a compre¬ 
hensive review of Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic 
Lexicon with these words :— 

“ We have examined this wonderful book, consist¬ 
ing of 1,240 pages royal quarto, and do not heaitate 
to state that the translation [of the English into 
Arabic] is most ohaste and perspicuous, testifying 
to the author’s consummate knowledge of the 
Arabic language. No less than forty years were 
spent in its compilation. It is our decided opinion, 
moreover, that there does not exist in the whole of 
Europe one better aoquainted with Arabio than the 
author, or one more oonversant with its modes of 
speech. Henoe, this work excels all others of the 
kind whioh have preoeded it. His painstaking 
labour will assuredly earn for him the eulogy of all 
those who appreciate perseverance, and his valuable 
services will exalt him in the estimation of all 
soholars.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society of Literature. —( Wednesday, 
Feb. 15.) 

Joseph Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Flesy read 
a paper on “Homer and Comparative Mythology,” 
in which he maintained that, although the funda¬ 
mental principles of comparative mythology were 
firmly established, the application of these principles 
by Prof. Max Muller, Mir George Cox, and others 
had led to numerous contradictions and absurdities. 
This, he said, arose from eaoh mythologiat identify¬ 
ing his own view with the powers of Nature, the 
Sun, the Dawn, and the Storm, and with many 
deities who had distinct and independent functions. 
Mr. Fleay then gave, in detail, his own interpreta¬ 
tion of the chief deities of the Rig-Veda and of 
Homer, and showed the interpretation whioh would 
be necessary, on his hypothesis, for a large number 
of myths, including those of the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey." He, at the same time, suggested that 
previous attempts in this direction involved 
serious inconsistencies, which it would probably 
take a long time to remove with complete satisfac¬ 
tion to the various soholars now engaged in this 
work. 

Society of Antiquaries.— (Thursday, Feb. 1G.) 
E. Freshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the Chsir.—The 
Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a gold ring fonnd at 
Gilmorton, Warwickshire, inscribed inside, “ the 
King’s gift.” It was apparently of the time of 
Charles I., and may have been made of a gold 
touch piece.—Mr. H. B. Hull exhibited a MS. list 
of the Royal Navy in 1660, with the name of 
Edward Dering, Mercator Regius, on the cover. 
The list gives the names of the ships, the tonnage, 
age, where and by whom built, and other par? 
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tionlin. At the end ere tables of wages and allow- 
anees, weights of oables, and other naefol informa¬ 
tion. One ship mentioned in it, the Assurance waa 
sunk, according to Fepya’ Diary, in December 1660, 
and aome changes of names which he mentions in 
the aame year are noticed.—Mr. Nightingal ex¬ 
hibited a bronze seal fonnd at Wyndham Park, 
near Salisbury, bearing the name of Vilhelm 
Pelhiaier.—Mr. Peaoock contributed an aooonnt of 
a presentment of a man to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1611, for refusing to kneel at the Communion, 
and for naming his ohild Ichabod at a sign that 
be considered the glory had departed from the 
Church of England.—Sir Henry Drydsn contributed 
some additions to a paper in Archaeologia, vol. 
xxxiii., on Saxon remains at Marston St. Lawrence, 
in Northamptonshire. 

Society of Hellenic Studies. — (Thursday, 
Feb. 16.) 

Prof. C. T. Newton, V.-P., in the Chair.—Unusual 
interest attaohed to this meeting, as the Chairman 
was able to read extracts from a paper by Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay, describing some of the results of 
his journey into Phrygia, and to exhibit drawings 
by Mr. A. H. Blunt, and photographs representing 
aome of the monuments discovered. The passages 
read to the meeting described Mr. Ramsay's 
researches on three sites in the heart of Phrygia. 

(1) Duganlu. The tomb of MidaB existing on this 
site waa discovered by Leake in 1820, and has 
several times sinoe been visited. Mr. Ramsay 
explored the plateau on the side of whioh this tomb 
exists, and found a road leading to the summit, 
bordered by a procession of figures advancing 
downwards. Near the top of the road was a place 
of worship, with rook-altar, and a rock-out relief 
representing a figure like the Greek Hermes. In 
this place also is a grave, and the worship 
connected with it seems to be that of the dead. 
The summit of the plateau is oovered with 
loak-cut graves, and its sides are strengthened with 
walls, which make it appear to have been a strong 
place, perhaps the chiet acropolis of the district. 

[2) A necropolis first discovered by Mr. Ramsay at 
Ayazeen. Here were a multitude of tombs, some 
in the fashion of that of Midas, others mere caverns 
in the rock. One opening in the rock was rendered 
remarkable by being surmounted by an obelisk, on 
either side of whioh waa an enormous lion; but 
these lions completely differ in style from those over 
the gateway at Myoenae. Mr. Ramsay found an 
important fragment of another similar relief in the 
shape of an enormous lion’s head of splendid 
arohaio work, and seven feet In diameter. (3) 
Knmbet. Here dir C. Wilson and Mr. Ramsay 
discovered a remarkable blook of stone, rudely 
fashioned in the shape of a ram, and having its 
sides oovered with reliefs representing hunting 
scenes. These reliefs, however, were rude and 
muoh injured by time. Mr. Ramsay expresses bis 
opinion that tbe publication of these and other re¬ 
mains in the Journal of the sooiety will go far to 
prove that in the art of sculpture in relief the Greeks 
olosely followed the lead of the people of Asia 
Minor, from whom, also, they derived many of 
their religious ideas.—A aeoond paper, sent by Mr. 
E. L. Hicks, was read by Prof. Gardner. The 
writer selected several details in the descriptions 
of characters by Theophrastus, and showed how 
they oould be fully understood only by a compari¬ 
son with Attic inscriptions, especially monu¬ 
mental stelae .—A third paper waa read by Dr. 
Waldstein, wherein he traced the origin of a figure 
of Hermes which occurs as an tmblema on a 
■patera from Bernay, in Prance, to the figure of 
Hermes on one of the pillars from the temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis, in the British Museum, and 
drew some conclusions as to the method followed 
by caclcUorts in antiqnity.—A paper by Mr. Stuart 
Glennie on Samothraoe and the Cabeiri was put 
down for reading, but postponed in consequence of 
want of time. 

Numismatic 8ocibty. —( Thursday, Feb. 16.) 

W. 8. W. Vaux., Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited a tin-foil impression 
of an Irish halfpenny, now in the collection of the 
Irish Academy, struck at Waterford during the 
reign of John, and believed to be unique. This 


ooin is of special interest, as It tends to confirm the 
attribution to John of oertain coins in the English 
series with the cross pommic, but with the inscrip¬ 
tion henricvs rex. —M. Terries de La Couperie 
read a paper on the coinage of Tibet issued during 
tbe second half of the last oentury and during the 
beginning of the present one. The coinage of 
Tibet during that period is of muoh interest, as it 
marks very clearly the political changes which took 
plaoe in that country. Thus in 1772, when the 
rule of the Bajas was on the wane, we find an 
independent coinage for a short time; but, when 
the country was overrun by the Ghurkhalis of Nepal, 
a new period of tbe coinage commences, whioh 
M. de La Couperie styles Tibeto- Nepalese, and this 
is succeeded in turn by the Tibeto-Chinese, when 
China drove out the Ghurkhalis about 1793 and 
established the present form of government. All 
these changes are clearly evidenced by the coins 
themselves. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, Feb. 17.) 

H. Sweet, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Cayley 
read a paper on “Greek Pronunciation and the 
Distribution of the Greek Accents." He attempted 
to trace a revolution in the Greek sounds to the 
vast extension of the language under tbe Mace¬ 
donian kings, and subsequently to large bodies of 
migratory Jews and Syrians who formed the 
nuclei of the Christian oburohes. Among these, 
he thought, a vulgar language had arisen, whioh 
was afterwards concentrated and made conspicuous 
at Constantinople, where literature corrected its 
grammatical, but not its phonetic, peculiarities ; 
thus the sounds of x, 8, <P, 7, 8, 0 were replaced by 
the most ordinary (raphe) sounds of kaph, tau, pe, 
gimel, daleth, and beth, for which they had pre¬ 
viously served as makeshifts in proper names, and 
so on. The consonantal pronunciation of av, «u, 
appeared also to be a possible Hebraism ; but tne 
diphthongs in general had been hard to pronounce, 
beoause the alternation of the acute and oiroumflex 
accents required the stress to be laid now on the 
first vowel and now on the second, so that our way 
of reading waa probably more correct in oT*o» than 
in oUttv. On the other hand, the tendency of the 
vulgar Greek had been to generalise the acute 
accent, and to make the second vowel the most 
important; hence oi, ei, are now sounded like iota, 
and at (which had a tendency to ae, as in Latin) 
like simple E. In reference to the distribution of 
Greek scoents, Mr. Cayley thought that those 
which are plaoed nearer the end than need be 
tended to emphasise the whole word, and to show 
that it bad a more important or definite meaning ; 
he exemplified rarijp contrasted with pinnp, i-rrh, 
Ivvta, with Silo, rpeit, and Ztiit the nominative with 
ZtS the vocative, Ac. He notioed more generally 
the varying accent of the preposition before and 
after the noun, and tbe oxytone tendencies of 
proper names, personal pronouns, and certain 
classes of adjectives, participles, and inflections of 
the verb and the noun.—Mr. B. Dawson read some 
“ Notes on Translations bf the New Testament,” 
He contended (1) that the Revised Version had not 
always selected the best translation; (2) that, in 
their slavish imitation of the Greek text, the 
Revisers had often removed some of Tyndale's good 
idiomatio English phrases, and substituted for 
these others having a foreign ring about them ; 
(3) that, if there oould possibly be anyone who 
desired a atriotly literal translation, tbe Revised 
Version might be made still more literal without 
damaging its style. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— (Monday, Feb. 20.) 

Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bast., President, in the 
Chair.—The Rev. Mr. SchOn read a paper on 
“ Tbe Hausaa Language,” the lingua franca of 
Western Africa, of which he has published a 
grammar and a dictionary, texts and translations of 
the Holy Scriptures, having acquired his knowledge 

during a long residence in that part of Afrioa_ 

Mr. K. N.Cust followed with a paper on “ African 
Scholars.” Dividing Africa into three regions, 
eaoh containing two distinct groups of languages, 
he went over the long roll-call of the names of 
those who bad contributed to the knowledge of one 
or more of the scores of languages spoken on that 
continent, all of whioh are unwritten. He re¬ 


marked that but a small portion of the neoessary 
work had been as yet accomplished, and that till 
this was done it was of no use to discuss the 
question of the origin of languages. 


FINE ART. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lectures. 

By William Morris. (EUis & White.) 

If we turn from these bright pages with 
added despondency it is not because we hope 
against belief less doggedly than their author 
that very far ahead, beyond still deeper and 
more monstrous darkness yet to come, the 
lost lamp of beauty may one day be re¬ 
kindled to shine upon the ways of toiling 
men. Bather is it this, that while fear and 
hope for the future remain unaltered, the 
present seems the drearier for this voice in 
the wilderness crying to a generation eager to 
accept whatever is beautiful or moving or 
original in its tones, but of its message,— 
nothing. To the few who have learnt to 
think rightly, or even to care to think at all 
about the far future of Labour—which none 
of our political thaumaturgists seem to have 
done; to the few who know surely that the 
hope which Mr. Morris here holds up is the 
only good hope worth our striving—to them 
it is no light matter that words so wise and 
precious should fall but to charm some refined 
readers, confirm a few waverers, persuade 
perhaps two or three converts. But more 
than this they will hardly expect. 

The five Lectures do not call for separate 
notice, since they all present from different 
points of view the same main doctrine of 
“ art by the people and for the people, as a 
happiness to the maker and the user.” 
Opinions and advice upon practical details 
occur mostly as illustrations. Here we usually 
agree with Mr. Morris as when he exposes, 
far too mildly, the universal stupidity of 
admitting light to our rooms from below 
instead of from above ; sometimes we cannot 
but differ, as for instance in his severely 
reticent scheme of wall-decoration, in his 
unreasonable prejudice against paper as a 
material, or when he says that scarlet 
geraniums are “ thoroughly ugly ” and “ bad 
colour altogether.” But these are matters 
not indeed of the taste which admits of no 
dispute, for that is childish caprice, but of 
argument which would be out of place in 
presence of the graver issues he has to try. 

Were they graver still they could suffer no 
indignity at his master-hand. His English is 
English indeed—frank, rich, grave, tuneful, at 
times its unaffected gentleness strengthened 
by a certain charm of noble uncouthness. 
And thus it is that the fairest and freshest 
pages of all, as it seemed to us, are those in 
the first lecture, where he speaks, as perhaps 
no Englishman has ever yet spoken, of England 
and its simple homely honest art. 

It may be said that Mr. Buskin, in the 
chapter on the Nature of Gothic, in his Slones 
of Venice, had long ago pointed out the func¬ 
tion of labour as a delight to the producer as 
well as to the consumer. But Mr. Morris does 
more; he puts this truth in a foremost, almost 
a solitary position, he builds on it his sole hope 
of that little reform, the revival of art, and of 
that vastest reform, the recovery of human 
contentment. What he and the rest of us are 
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looking for is just this: that the degradation 
of mechanical labour will sink lower and lower 
yet, till in the nether deeps of perfect base¬ 
ness the nature of man, if there be anything 
of human left therein, will at last rebel, and 
the poor will choose to die rather than spend 
their blood on the cheap luxuries which when 
made are but as weariness or poison to the 
rich—the wealthy will sigh in vain for the 
ways of peace and pleasantness which their 
riches can no longer buy. The more rapid 
the tide of brutal hideousness the better: the 
sooner and surer will oome the panio. Only 
in the meantime let us hide away what wrecks 
of tradition we may, and bethink ourselves 
what manner of things shall be after the 
deluge. To some this may seem simple 
enough; to many, and among them the 
Artists, the Art-patrons, and the Art School 
and Museum people, sheer blasphemy. It is 
then useless to condense into poorer words 
Mr. Morris’s calm yet cruel analysis of our 
pretended art progress. One thing we must 
not omit, because it can never be too often 
repeated. Sympathetic historians and students 
of the Middle Ages, who have little knowledge 
of the arts, have tried in vain to minimise or 
explain away the misery of prevailing lawless¬ 
ness and oppression, since with all the misery 
of it, the people, they know, were not really 
miserable at all. The truth then is that 
cloistered piety was not the eole nor the surest 
refuge from an evil world, that the true solace 
of the oppressed was the arts, chiefly the 
rudest, mere daily toil, but toil in those days 
neither hurried nor brutish nor uninteresting. 

Enough has already been said of the main 
principles of this truly precious book to show 
that they lie quite outside the paltry Babel of 
aesthetios and the clamour of the picture 
auctions. Its author is no eminent hireling 
Artist: but simply an honest and able crafts¬ 
man with special love for his own craft, 
and with a wider sympathy for his whole 
class, for the artisans of all the arts. Speak¬ 
ing with this authority and denouncing the 
hierarchy of Art, or exposing the hollowness 
of Art-revival, the alliance or rather con¬ 
spiracy of Art and luxury, he secures our 
acquiescence and much more. For in truth we 
could almost wish the word Art were stamped 
out altogether. By it people will never mean 
aught else but a shadowy religion—Art for 
. Art’s sake—which is mere imposture or foolish¬ 
ness, or more honestly a harmless amusement 
for wealthy idlers, which is a villany. Let us, 
if we will, talk of the arts, meaning by them 
all forms of productive work wherein a man 
may even now delight to do his best, and 
wherein he may thus receive and impart the 
pleasure of fitness and beauty however homely; 
and this until the time when all work except 
some residue of mechanioal toil—for we con¬ 
fess that in spite of science and machines 
some such must ever remain—when all work 
according to its varying capability and des¬ 
tined use will bear the self-same impress of 
the hand of the cunning workman. But to¬ 
day an artisan^-what is he ? A unit in the 
great Labour Market, a stupid little tool set 
in motion by the mighty wheel of Capital. 
And the Artist as he U called, our special and 
sole artificer and art-workman, what does he 
do for the arts and for uB“—thia man who 
hired by the first ohance customer paints 


beautiful things, sometimes the inmost 
thoughts of a noble soul, upon square bite 
of canvas to be put in gilt frames and stuck 
about in patches upon the ugly walls of the 
rich man's ugly house 7 And though the rich 
man may love his pictures as good invest¬ 
ments, or an amusing study, or even very often 
for their own loveliness, it is plain that they 
do him no great good, since apart from these 
fair patches his house and surroundings, even 
his life, lies still under the spell of vulgar 
luxury and conventional dulness. And that 
is why I for one have often passed but never 
entered nor mean to enter the doors of the 
Royal Academy and the other warehouses 
where all this costly but to me at least un¬ 
profitable merchandise is exposed for sale. 
Better than this surely is Cheap Art, not 
indeed the rubbish which Mr. Morris rightly 
denounces, but an art cheap because modest 
and simple, things which pretend to no more 
than they cost, and to possess which is neither 
extravagance in the needy nor luxury in the 
rich; the beauty of which things is perhaps 
very simple and easily understood, by no 
means deep or subtle, yet often moat sweet 
and unaffected and real. 

Rather let the arts die utterly, as Mr. 
Morris says, than that they should live only 
as the handmaids of luxury. But how they 
are to become anything better, how the artisan 
is to be restored to a worthy freedom, how the 
social revolution—for social it is rather than 
artistic—is to be achieved neither he nor any 
can yet tell. Certainly not we; for clouds 
which to him seem mere flecks along the 
dawn, for us overcast the whole sky. Granted 
that much of political science and economy is 
mere empirical fumbling, there remain some 
economic truths which, we fear, can never be 
less than truths, and which once recognised 
can no more be stamped out than the belief in 
gravitation. Mr. Morris indeed admits, but 
not fully enough, the real difficulty of this, as 
of every true social reform, that those who 
sow cannot expect to reap, nor even their 
children, but the far generations. How then 
shall we persuade our fellows to sow at all 7 
The religion of humanity offers no great 
help. Christianity has but faintly if at all 
enforced our duty to the generations yet un¬ 
born. As civilisation with all its blessings 
—and we do not undervalue them—advances, 
the world grows uglier and life in it less 
joyous and restful; the homes and haunts of 
men are already far less lovely than those of 
their sheep and oxen; what will they be 
before the end ? If only, as we have some¬ 
times idly fancied, some false prophet would 
arise to persuade men that each must be born 
again and again every fourth generation, here 
in his own England which it was in him 
during each life to better or worsen, they 
would then build and plant and legislate 
against their second coming, they would be 
strenuous indeed to hand down purer blood, 
gentler instincts, a freer, fairer life to their 
comrades of the future. But after all, the 
wisdom of Time alone can forge the key 
which will unlock the fetters of the slaves of 
civilisation. The event is perhaps farther off 
than even Mr. Morris dares to hope, but we 
believe not less stoutly than he that it is sure. 
This at least is already as certain as if it were 
believed by all the world instead of by a few— 


that the Utopia of the popular leaders, men 
so eminent in many ways as Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Fawcett, is but a leading of us down into 
the pit, that to say that “ no one would work 
if it were not that he hoped by working to 
earn leisure ” is to seal for ever the tomb of 
the arts, is to brand anew with the primitive 
curse the chiefest blessing of man, to raise 
idleness to the throne while we tread labour 
in the dust, to adore what of old we burned, 
to bum what we adored. E. Puroxll. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

The exhibition of the Royal Soottiah Academy 
is a marked contrast to that of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, which we noticed 
last week. In Glasgow the display is far more 
miscellaneous; it aims to embrace repre¬ 
sentative examples of English and foreign as 
well as of Soottiah art, and includes many 
important works which have been previously 
exhibited in London and on the Continent. In 
the Edinburgh exhibition we have, as is right 
and fitting, a wider and fuller exposition of 
recent national art, while foreign pictures are 
hardly at all to be found on the walls. The 
important London works are this year fewer 
than usual. They, however, include Mr. F. 
Holl’s powerful portrait of “ Mr. 8. Oousios," 
the engraver, and Mr. H. F. Lawson’s “ Her 
Father's House,” one of the painter’s renderings 
of “ The Children of the Great City; ” while 
among the works by “ London-Soottish” artists 
are Mr. Hugh Oameron’s “ Child’s Funeral on 
the Riviera,” two portraits by Mr. Pettie, Mr. 
Archer's " Sir Theodore Martin,” and a large 
and impressive landscape—a russet stretch of 
heathery moorland, painted near Pitlochrie. In 
the Great Room hangs Mr. MacWhirter’s plea¬ 
sant and sunny “ Valley by the Sea,” a work 
rich in detail, broad in effect, and full of atmo¬ 
sphere ; and fronting it we have Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart’s well-studied and splendidly ooloured 
“Oid and the Moorish Kings, which figured in 
the Grosvenor Gallery last year. 

There is some defloienoy in striking and im¬ 
portant figure piotures. Among the more ideal 
subj eots are two graceful and dignified female per¬ 
sonifications by Mr. Herdman, “ Penelophon ” 
and "Antigone,” both of them showing fine com¬ 
mand of form and delicate rendering of flesh. 
Mr. Robert Maogregor continues the series of 
village and rustic figures which he has exhibited 
in former years, ana in the smaller of his two 
chief subjects, “ Labourers Resting,” attains 
muoh skilful drawing and truth of quiet 
tone. Mr. M'Taggart has a coast scene with 
ohildren, larger than his similar subjeot in the 
Glasgow exhibition, but hardly so finished and 
admirable; and Mr. Leyde exhibits an im¬ 
portant upright of children at play among the 
sand-hills. Mr. W. B. Hole shows increased 
delicacy and skill of handling in some of the 
figures in his “ Prince Charlie’s Parliament; ” 
and among the works of the younger artists is 
a remarkable cottage interior by Mr. Robert 
Noble, admirable in texture, and very glowing 
and powerful—though somewhat forced and 
unreal—in colour. 

The exhibition is particularly rioh in land¬ 
scape work and in portraiture. In the former 
department Messrs. Smart, Waller Paton, and 
Beattie Brown contribute largely ; and among 
Mr. Alex. Fraser’s piotures is a singularly fresh 
and vivid view of “ Fenwiok Kirk.” Mr. W. L. 
M'Kay depicts with admirable oare and deli- 
caoy the uneventful soenes which his sym¬ 
pathetic art makes interesting—the street of a 
rustic village, with its leisurely figures and its 
drowsy sunshine; a flock of sheep in a field 
green with the spring-time; or labourers at 
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work among the turnipe in a landscape where 
the winter's snow yet lingers in the shaded 
places beside the hedgerows. Mr. Lawton 
Wingate shows no canvas so spaoious or so poetic 
as his “When the Kye come Hame” of last 
year ; but he has much that is more artistically 
complete. His little scene of cottage life, 
“ Winter Twilight,’’ is particularly excellent 
for its strong grasp of Nature and the poetic 
aspect which it gives to the commonest subjeot. 
It shows an old countrywoman pausing in her 
cabbage-garden, her arms filled with gathered 
greenery, and addressing some words of evening 
greeting to a workman who passes on the 
farther side of a out-baok hedge. Above, over 
a distance of oottages and a oomer of the village 
churohyard, is a delioate spaoe of evening 
sky, seen through the bare impending branches 
of a great tree. Among the landscapes sent by 
Mr. George Aikman are two effective pastorals, 
evening subjects, with flat darkening back¬ 
grounds, and skies full of hurrying rain.clouds 
and the gathering night. One of them— 
“ Coming Storm—Across the Moor ’’—has been 
vigorously etched by the artist. Mr. J. 0. Noble 
has several river and coast soenes, characterised 
by foroe of handling and oolour; Mr. A. D. Beid 
in his “ Tay, from Kinnoul Hill ” gives a mellow 
and harmonious rendering of ruddy autumn 
foliage and haay autumn distance; and in his 
“TilUetudlem Castle” and his “Shade and 
Sunshine ” Mr. D. Murray shows brilliant con¬ 
trasts of light and shadow. 

Among the portraits are six sufficiently 
representative examples of the art of the 
late Sir Daniel Maonee. Mr. George Beid, 
in addition to his “Sir Bartle Frere” and 
“Principal Tullooh” of last year’s Boyal 
Academy, shows an admirable little head of 
“ Mr. Proude ” and a powerful full-length of 
“ Mr. Duncan M'Laren,” late M.P. for Edin¬ 
burgh. But his most notable contribution is 
a portrait of “ Lord President Inglit,” painted 
for the College of Justice. Lord Ibglis is 
depioted in his ermined robes of offioe, seated 
at a table, with a red screen for back¬ 
ground. Considered as a work of colour, the 
picture is a noble study in various tones of 
crimson, white, and black; and both for grasp 
of character and for daring excellence of tech¬ 
nique it may be pronounoed one of the noblest 
examples of reoent portraiture. We hope that 
it will be shown in London before it finds its 
final resting-place on the walls of the old 
Scottish Parliament House. From Mr. Herdman 
comes a dignified full-length of “ Sir William 
Collins,” late Lord Provost of Glasgow; and 
Messrs. Barclay, Norman Macbeth, M‘ Taggart, 
and Gibb exhibited portraiture of varying 
degrees of exoellenoe. 

In the Water-Colour Boom are some very 
clever Eastern sketches by Mr. A. Melville, es¬ 
pecially one of a seated Arab, With a rendering 
of white marble Tadema-like in its purity and 
realism. The soulpture inoludes a bas-relief 
by Sir Noel Paton, already described in the 
academy, and works by Mr. W. D. Stevenson, 
Mr. Hutohiaon, the late Wm. Brodie, and Mrs. 
D. O. Hill. J. M. Gbat. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Messrs. Askew have, as usual, collected a 
number of very fine examples of English 
water-colours at their gallery in Bond Street. 
They are 244 in number; and there is none 
among them that does not deserve the title of 
“ high ola9s ” in the sense of the Catalogue—that 
is to Bay, they are all well exeoutsd, and by 
good artists. Of John Cozens, the earliest of 
poetical water-colour painters In England, there 
are two good examples. Of these, the “ Gardens 
of a Palace, Borne” (159), is fine, and “ Oastel 
Qondolfo ” (1), finer. Both have the stamp of 


original genius. The skies are luminous as no 
water-oolour skies had been before him, the 
character and beauty of the trees are refined and 
true, and the generalisation of foliage is original 
and exquisite. The appearance of Turner Beems 
less miraculous after looking at “ Oastel 
Gondolfo.” Of Turner himself, there are Borne 
early blue-green drawings, Italian in sub¬ 
ject and very skilful; copies or adaptations 
of other drawings in the manner of Dayes 
and Hearne. There is also a lovely drawing of 
his middle period such as no other artist ever 
drew. This is the “ Chain Bridge over the 
Tees ” (179), firom the Bale collection, belonging 
to the England and Wale* series—worth the 
trouble of a long journey to see. Of his Con¬ 
temporary, Ootman, there are also very good 
examples. The “ Mouth of the Tagus” (273) 
and “Mont Blano” are rare specimens of his 
sketches abroad, brilliant in oolour; but they 
are not better than his more characteristic “ Old 
Hulks” (102), whioh is perfeot in its simple way. 
Copley Fielding is still more finely represented 
by a large and splendid “Btormy Day off 
Whitby ” (120) and other smaller works. 

Among the other mote noteworthy contri¬ 
butions to the gallery are some drawings of high 
accomplishment and fine colour by foreign artists 
—Chialiva, Botta, Bompiani; and as good as, if 
not better than, these,' ‘ A Doctor of the Fifteenth 
Century," by F. Pradilla, and “Arab Minstrels 
at the Alhambra,” by A. Fabres; while the 
Dutch school is represented by charming 
examples of Neuhuye, Blommeta, and others. 
It need soaroely be added that our own living 
school is well represented; but their works 
come too frequently under review to need 
mention here. 

The visitor should not leave the gallery 
without noting a head of a dog by Landseer, 
which is called “ Brutus,” but is of a very 
different breed from the two BrutuseS known to 
fame in connexion with the artist; and admirers 
of Millet will be glad to see a good example of 
his grave composition in a drawing in coloured 
ohalks representing a woman tending a cow. 
A drawing of similar style, and in the same 
material, is, or was lately, to be seen at Goupil’s, 
together with a very fine small oil painting Of a 
peasant going to his labour. At Cottier’s, in 
Pall Mall, the grand “Sower” and another 
unfinished work were lately visible; and at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in Bona Street, there were 
many good but slight sketohes by Millet, some 
of which still remain. Such opportunities of 
seeing Millet’s own hand should not be neglected 
by any lover of art, as there is no artist whose 
character is so easily lost by translation, and 
some of the wood-cute and etchings by which he 
is known to the British publio are little better 
than caricatures. 

As usual, Birket Foster is Well represented 
at Messrs. Agnew’s, but their show of this 
artist’s work this year is oast into the shade by 
the special loan collection at Messrs. Vokin’s, 
in Great Portland Street. The artist has never 
beeh Seen in such force before. Not only is 
there an unprecedented number of his draw¬ 
ings, but some of the examples are unusually 
large, while others are unusually fine. The 
coldness of his colour has, to a great extent, 
disappeared—melted, it might be said, in 
the warmer sun of France and Italy; while 
his studies of character in those countries 
are fresh and delightful. Enjoyable as 
are his rOuntry soenes in England, with 
their picturesque cottages and figures, ducks 
and water, it is a change, and a pleasant one, 
to take a trip With him from Cologne to 
Mayence, and see each of the well-known 
hills and castles figured for us with his refined 
brush. This elaborate series is not grand or 
striking, but it is very tender and beautiful. 
On the other hand, unusual boldness and 
strength have come upon the artist when dealing 


with the magnificent front of the cathedral at 
Rheims and the groups in the market-plaoe at 
Toulon. Venice has also inspired him with 
finer feeling for form, and a clearer, purer 
sense of oolour. The great teohnioal skill 
shown in " The New Purchase ”—a brie, 
d-brae hunter surrounded with his treasures 
—is another proof that this j ustly popular and 
very accomplished artist has only to seek new 
fields in order to conquer them. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell's, besides the Millet 
sketches to whioh we have alluded, there are 
other things well worth seeing. One is the 
superb water-colour pioture just executed by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer from his drawing of 
“ Mowbray Point,” to whioh we oalled atten¬ 
tion when notioing the Palmer Exhibition; the 
others are the first states of two etchings by 
M. Braoquemond, one representing a live oook 
and the other a dead rabbit. The thoroughly 
learned method of M. Bracquemond’s work 
cannot be seen more clearly than in these 
unfinished plates. Though comparatively little 
worked, the texture of fur and leather, and the 
oonsistenoy of beak and comb, are perfectly 
indicated ; and all is done with clean, separate 
lines, dote, and scratches, the value of each of 
whioh is apparent to the least educated eye. 
No doubt as the work advances it will inoreaee 
in beauty, but we do not think that the 
skill of the artist will ever be more per- 
oeptible than in these first states. At present 
the plates are Japanese in the strength of 
their drawing and their power of black and 
white; to these qualities M. Braoquemond will 
add the European beauty of light and shade. 

At Messrs. Giadwell’s, in Gracechurch Street, 
the large pioture of the House of Commons by 
Mr. F. Sargent is well worth seeing. The 
likenesses, all drawn from life, are excellent; 
and the difficulties of the grouping are very 
cleverly got over. The etching, also by Mr. 
Sargent, is of unusual size. It is in a forward 
state, and renders the expressions of the various 
faces with soaroely any loss. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Lowell has been painted in his red 
doctor’s gown by Mrs. Anna Lea Meritt, the 
American artist, who has settled here ; and he 
has also been drawn in chalk by Mr. Sandys 
for the collection of one of our publishers, 
which already contains most of the leading 
literary men of the day. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has painted an interest¬ 
ing full-length portrait of his little golden¬ 
haired girl, Gladys. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
has elected as members Mr. Seeley HalsWetle, 
Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. J. Maowhirtor, and 
Mr. B. Caldecott. 

A series of six lectures in support of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments is being delivered on Thursdays at the 
Kensington Vestry Hall. The first lecture, on 
“ The Historical Development of the Art of 
Pattern Designing,” was given by Mr. William 
Morris on February 23. The remaining lectures 
will be by Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Prof. W. B. 
Richmond, and Mr. E. J. Poynter. 

At the Messrs. Tooth’s gallery there is on 
view a small collection of the landscapes of 
John Linnell. Few of Linnell's works are 
without interest at the present time, and the 
Wonderfully passionate landscape of stormy 
sunset clouds overhanging the moor and the 
flock would at any time be interesting; but we 
imagine that it would have been as well to have 
waited for that fuller exposition of the art of 
the painter which is promised us for next 
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■winter at Burlington House. Linnell’s art was 
practised for so prolonged a time, and much of 
the best of it accomplished so long ago, that there 
are few except our older picture seers who oan 
pretend at this moment to any comprehensive 
or complete knowledge of his work. Under 
these circumstances, it strikes us as best not to 
affect to appraise the veteran artist until the 
show of next winter shall reveal him as he 
really was, during his long lifetime of labour, 
in portraiture as well as in landscape. 

The proposal of founding a Cambrian 
Aoademy of Art, to which we have before 
referred, has now taken definite shape. There 
lies before us a list of patrons, office-bearers, 
and members; and a copy of the rules. A 
temporary gallery has been secured in Mostyn 
Street, Llandudno, where the inaugural ex¬ 
hibition will be held from June 20 to September 
20 of the present year. Whether a permanent 
building shall .be erected in North or South 
Wales yet remains to be settled. Meanwhile, 
it is announced that all subscriptions and 
donations will be appropriated to the building 
fund. The treasurer is Mr. Anderson Hague, 
Tywyn, near Conway. 

The bust of the late Lord Taunton, whioh 
has just been placed in the Shire Hall of the 
town from which he took his title, is by Matthew 
Noble, who first won distinction by his “ Wel¬ 
lington Monument ” at Manchester. It is 
interesting to call to mind that Lord Taunton 
was himself a munificent supporter of rising 
artists, both in sculpture and painting. 

A beautiful specimen of stained glass was 

5 ut up a few days since in the church of St. 

lary Bawtenstall, Manchester. It is a large 
five-light, the gift of Mr. Worswick, of Green- 
bank, in memory of the late Mr. Henry Ash¬ 
worth and his sister. The artists are Messrs. 
I. A. Gibbs and Howard, of London ; and the 
subjects represent our Lord as the healer 
raising the widow’s son at Nain, and Mary 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. The window is 
ainted in a rich, full tone, great pains having 
sen taken with both drawing and composition. 

The Buskin Society of London held a con¬ 
versazione on February 9, at the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond Street. Two fine 
examples of Turner’s earlier period, and other 
works, were kindly lent by Mr. Marcus Huish, 
of the Fine Art Society. Paintings and drawings 
were also contributed by Miss Jay, Mr. J. W. 
B. Knight, Mr. A. Macmurdo, and others. 

At the meeting of the Chemioal Society on 
February 16, Dr. W. Flight read a paper 
entitled “ Contributions to the Knowledge of 
Alloys and Metal-work, for the most part 
Ancient.” Analyses were given of oopper 
nickel coins from Bactria; of ancient Indian 
coins (cire. 500 B.C.), containing silver, copper, 
lead, &c.; of a figure of Buddha, yielding four 
per cent, of silver-ohloride; of modern bidari 
and haft gari ware from India; of iron and 
bronze implements from the Great Pyramid; 
of copper spearheads from Cyprus; of a Hebrew 
Bhekel, various old Boman bronzes, &o. 

Iw the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for February, there is a note by Dr. T. 
Eimer on the well-known statue in the Vatican, 
called the “ Sauroktonos.” He argues that the 
intention of the boy is not to transfix the lizard 
with a dart, but to snare it with a noose of 
grass, according to a practice oommon in Italy 
at the present day. 

The opening of the first exhibition in Paris of 
the Socidth des Aquarellistes fran^ais has been 
gracefully taken advantage of by the Govern¬ 
ment to confer upon M. Vibert, the president of 
the society, the insignia of officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 


THE STAGE. 

THE COURT THEATRE. 

The play-bill at the Court Theatre has been 
completely changed, Mr. Gilbert’s play having 
been withdrawn and two new pieoes produced. 
Both are interesting, but the success of neither is 
likely to beoome historic. The piece which, if 
it is to be judged by its size, must be accounted 
the main dish of the evening is an adaptation 
by Mr. F. C. Bumand of the “Man de la 
Debutante.” It is neoessarily a very free 
adaptation, and a good deal of Mr. Burnand's 
own humour has been introduced where the 
humour of the French original required to be 
suppressed. The piece is, in the French, a 
somewhat cynical, always witty, yet, at the 
same time, serious study of the ways and 
characters of the two personages whose existence 
is indicated by the title—first, the mart, and, 
secondly, the d&butante. Much of the action 
passes in that world behind the scenes whioh 
always exoites interest among the denizens of 
that larger world before the curtain, known to 
the actor as “in front.” The stage is sometimes 
written about from the inner consciousness of 
novelists whose life is provincial, but in the 
present case it is treated by writers who know 
nothing if they do not know the theatre. The 
seamy side of stage life is not hidden in a repre¬ 
sentation that is neither sentimental nor 
sanguine. And if Mr. Bumand has not insisted 
upon this side quite so much as has his Parisian 
brother, he has adapted the circumstanoes fairly 
to the conditions of the English theatre, and 
has, by his introduction of a wholly English 
world that haunts the stage and circles round 
the professors of its art, added to the breadth 
of entirely innocent humour, though he has made 
the satire somewhat less biting and the study 
much less personal and intimate. The cast is a 
strong one. It includes, in characters for 
which their representatives are well fitted, Mr. 
G. W. Anson, Miss Linda Dietz, and Miss 
Lottie Venne ; and while it gives Mr. John Clay¬ 
ton an opportunity of getting skilfully out of the 
difficulty of playing a very funny part in which 
no one would have expected to see him, it affords 
Miss Measor the chance of a yet more oomplete 
transformation. This young aotress—seen more 
naturally in a character of which we shall speak 
below—is in Mr. Burnand’s “ Manager” a per¬ 
fectly unrecognisable oharwoman. The clever¬ 
ness and the surprise of the assumption of low 
life recal Miss Lydia Cowell’s quite extraordi¬ 
nary study of the angular fashions and acidu¬ 
lated speeoh of the flower-girl of our streets. 

To many people’s tastes, “ My Little Girl ”— 
the smaller piece in the Court play-bill—will 
offer the possibility of a greater attraction. 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault, the young aotor, a son of 
the more famous actor and dramatist, has 
adapted the little play from the novel of the 
same name by those entertaining and original 
storytellers, Messrs. Besant and Bice. The 
adaptation is skilfully made. The theme is one 
that has been used in fiction, and in fiotion of a 
more poetical order than Messrs. Besant and 
Bice’s is wont to be, long before they used it; 
but that is nothing; seldom, perhaps, has it 
been used in a way better fitted for dramatic 
treatment—for transfer to the stage. The 
subject is the love of a middle-aged man 
for a girl who has reckoned herself a child 
beside him. In the present case he is 
her guardian, and she is in love with his 
young nephew, who has but lately presented 
himself in their home; the nephew asks 
leave to marry her and is refused, the elder 
man only yielding after a struggle which it is 
difficult for him to end in chivalrous fashion. 
There are many ways of treating such a theme; 
chiefly two, perhaps—the analytical and the 
picturesque. The present stage way is the 
picturesque. Nothing is sounded to the 


bottom ; nothing is dissected; no j udgment is 
pronounced on the merits of the case—on the 
girl’s chances of lasting happiness with younger 
or elder. But the emotions of the situation are 
“ spotted ” as affording an opportunity, and 
here is Mr. John Clayton ready to take the 
opportunity and to enlist our sympathies before 
he makes the sacrifice. Of the five dramatis 
personae , all are dearly put before us, and each 
has a bearing on the theme. A short-sighted 
clergyman, who is prepared with commonplaces 
for every occasion in life, is introduced as 
another admirer of the girl Gladys, so that the 
serious devotion of the guardian shall not at 
once appear ridiculous, or seem to have no 
ohance of reward because only confronted by 
the more impulsive and confident devotion of 
the lad. Mr. Kemble plays this part with 
admirable tact and humour. We have never 
seen him to better advantage. Then there is an 
aunt, whom Miss Carlotta Addison personates, 
and who is the representative of sentimental 
propriety. A lady of unoertain age is sure to 
imagine that a lad is the best help-meet for a 
girl, and under the auspioes of this lady the 
elder man’s saorifioe is accomplished. The 
young man is played by Mr. Boucicault, 
jun., and generally with tact; but, in the 
scene between uncle and nephew, the actor 
makes a mistake in giving at onoe so much of 
vehemence, and so little of respect, to the 
manner of the youth when his uncle is question¬ 
ing his claim. Such manner establishes fairly 
enough the uncle’s charge of ingratitude ; and 
in actual life the uncle would have been fully 
justified in withholding his sunny little ward 
from a young gentleman of so peppery a temper. 
Miss Measor, as “ my little girl,” satisfies more 
fully at the last than at the first. At the 
beginning her manner and voice are needlessly 
hard; and though she gradually gets softer, 
and, as the play prooeeds, does produce a con¬ 
trast, she is at the end still far from softest; an 
equal difference might be maintained between 
beginning and end, if she were gentler through¬ 
out. Her ‘ ‘ little girl ” is no subject for a poet’s 
reverie, but a brisk young Miss, thoroughly 
modem and a trifle pert. But her performance is 
in'many respects charmingly fresh. It is never 
stagey in the least, and is generally spirited. Mr. 
Clayton has been much associated with sacrifice 
ever since the success of “ All for Her,” wherein 
he played a character that was practically the 
Sidney Carton of the Tale of Two Cities. 
There he had the advantage of great situations, 
and of the clash of action. He is thrown more 
entirely on his own resources in the present 
little piece; has himself to find appropriate 
action for a considerable assemblage of doleful 
words. His voioe, burdened with regrets always, 
and at times with tears, and his thoughtful, 
meditative gait—and these direoted by judgment 
and quiet intelligence—enable him to realise 
for us very thoroughly the sorrows of the 
excellent gentleman whom the brisk young 
Miss was not prepared to marry. The ade¬ 
quate presentation of a piece like “ My Little 
Girl,” and its fairly oordial acceptance, is one 
of the most hopeful signs now visible for the 
future of the English stage. It displays the 
renewed interest taken in the theatre by people 
who want the theatre to refleot something of 
the life and thought of the day. 


STAGE NOTES. 

“ Manola ” at the Strand—Mr. Famie’s 
adaptation of the Frenoh libretto furnished to 
M. Leoocq—will hardly, we fancy, be as popu¬ 
lar as “Olivette,” or one or two other pieces 
which have seen the light on the boards of the 
same theatre, though it has in it some elements 
of attractiveness. If the music were original, 
or even distinctly melodious, instead of merely 
tasteful and graoeful, the theatre might profit 
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more by the presence of suoh excellent sing¬ 
ing actresses as Miss Bosa Leo and Miss Irene 
Verona. It might then, too, be possible to see 
that most fanny of elderly stage heroes—Mr. 
W. J. Hill—without regretting that he is not 
provided with a little more of oomedy. Then, 
too, M. Desmonts—who does sing, while Mr. 
Hill does not—would be more entirely utilised. 
But, under the ciroumstances, the recent seces¬ 
sions from the Strand company are not a 
matter to whioh the visitor can be insensible, 
and there is no one now to do for “ Manola ” 
what Miss Cameron does for the “ Masootte.” 
The stage is full of bright people and busy 
groups, who come and go, manoeuvre and 
retire; there is plenty of light and colour, 
which, doubtless, would have satisfied that 
theatrical critic who pronounced musio to be 
“ the most expensive noise he knew.” We are 
not all Thdophilo Gautiers, however. As a 
piece, “Manola” is hardly satisfactory; as a 
show, it is hardly disappointing. 

Md&te. Celeste died very recently in 
Paris, aged sixty-seven. She had long left the 
stage; but about a quarter-of-a-century ago she 
was one of the most moving actresses in English 
melodrama. Her long stage association with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster is matter of theatrical 
notoriety. 


MUSIO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The first concert of the seventh season of the 
Bach Choir took place last Thursday week at 
St. James’s Hall, and the programme contained 
works of peat historic interest. Mr. Otto Gold¬ 
schmidt first gave us three anthems as repre¬ 
sentative specimens of the English Church 
compositions of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. The choice of composers 
was somewhat peculiar. William Byrd, although 
belonging rather to the sixteenth century, was 
chosen for the seventeenth, to the neglect of 
Purcell; Boyce might have been selected for 
the eighteenth, instead of Dr. Greene; and, 
with all due respect to the learned Oxford pro¬ 
fessor, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, we think the nine¬ 
teenth century ought to have been represented 
by S. S. Wesley, Sir Sterndale Bennett, or Sir 
John Goss. The great event of the evening 
was the first performance of Palestrina’s 
celebrated “ Missa Papae Marcelli ” (six parts 
unaccompanied). In 1562, the Council of Trent 
proposed to abolish all music in the public 
worship save that of the Gregorian plain-ohant. 
Profane and frivolous strains had become mixed 
with sacred music; even secular words had been 
introduced by the singers into the sacred ser¬ 
vices ; and the ecclesiastical text had been dis¬ 
figured and rendered almost incomprehensible 
by contrapuntal contortions of every kind. 
Palestrina was commissioned by Card. Borromeo 
to write a Mass; he composed three, characterised 
by such elevated ana severe grandeur that 
it was decided to make no alteration in the 
service of the Church. Of these three composi¬ 
tions, the third, known as the “ Missa Papae 
Marcelli,” was considered the finest. The music 
is admirably written for the different voices, 
and the performance of the work by the Bach 
Choir deserves very great praise. The toli 
parte were well rendered by Miss Bobertson, 
Mdme. Fassett, and Messrs. Frost, Shake¬ 
speare, Kemp ton. and Tremere. The music 
would, of course, be much more impressive if 
heard in a cathedral, and with the proper breaks 
between each movement. The writing is won¬ 
derfully grand and simple, yet there is no lack 
of counterpoint and clever canonic imitation; 
everything, however, is so artistically arranged 
that there is no obtrusion of the scientific 
element, which merely serves as a means to an 
end. The second part of the concert included 
some madrigals, songs, and an Italian duet, 


“ Conservate,” excellently sung by Miss 
Bobertson and Mdme. Fassett, with pianoforte 
accompaniment cleverly arranged from Handel’s 
figured bass by J. Brahms. The only works of 
Bach given at this concert were a sonata for 
pianoforte and flute (played by Messrs. Hemp 
and Swensden) and the double chorus, “ Nun 
ist das Heil.” It only remains for us to 
mention that Mr. Goldschmidt conducted the 
whole of the programme in a careful and effi¬ 
cient manner. An interesting orohestral and 
vocal concert is announced for April 26, at 
whioh Bach’s “ Missa Brevis ” in A will be given 
for the first time. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts were resumed 
last Saturday, and the programme included the 
overture and ballet music from Mr. C. V. Stan¬ 
ford’s “ Veiled Prophet.” This grand opera in 
three aots was produced at Hanover on Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1881. A symphony and a festival 
overture by Mr. Stanford have already been 
heard at the Crystal Palace, and his 46 th 
Psalm was performed last season at the Bichter 
Concerts. Mr. Manns has done much for 
English art, and we have once more to thank 
him for giving us the opportunity of hearing a 
portion of what seems to be a work of merit. 
The overture, largely constructed of themes 
from the opera itself, is interesting; and, 
though the themes are not marked by any 
special individuality, the subject-matter is 
clearly exposed and neatly developed, and the 
orchestration is very pleasing and effective. It is 
difficult to judge of the rest of the musio away 
from the stage. The two ballets are very 
quaint, and the soprano air (sung by Miss Mary 
Davies) is of a simple character; in the latter, the 
peculiar form of melody and the progression of 
intervals savour of the East. The seoond ballet, 
in G minor, is very charming and original. The 
selection was well received, and the composer had 
to bow his acknowledgment from the gallery. 
Miss A. Zimmermann gave a very fine perform¬ 
ance of Bennett’s concerto in C minor. The con¬ 
cert concluded with Beethoven’s symphony in A. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts last Monday, and was, of 
oourse, greeted with enthusiasm. Beethoven’s 
quartettin F (op. 59, No. 1) was admirably in¬ 
terpreted by the great violinist and his co¬ 
executants, Messrs. Bies, Straus, and Piatti. 
There is no necessity for us to praise or notice 
in detail the skilful solo- and life-inspiring 
quartett-playing of Herr Joachim; it is sufficient 
to record the fact of his arrival, and the first of 
his artistic triumphs for this season. Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs was the pianist, and played with 
great success some Chopin soIob. 

Mr. Geaussent gave his second concert last 
Tuesday, at St. James's Hall. The conductor 
may fairly congratulate himself upon the success 
of his labours. The performances of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s eight-part psalm, “ Judge me, O God,” 
and Mr. Hecht’s vigorous and effective part- 
song, “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” were 
thoroughly good; and in the various items of 
the programme the excellent qualities of the 
choir were again most successfully tested. We 
are pleased to note that it is intended to increase 
the choir to 400 voices, and that three conoerts 
are announced for next season. We must con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Geaussent on his “ important 
notice” with respect to the impossibility of 
allowing encore «. It is a step in the right 
direction. J. S. Shed lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Land of Khemi. By Laurence Oliphant. 

(Blackwood.) 

In thus reprinting his recent contributions to 
Blackwood's Magazine, Mr. Oliphant has 
rendered good service alike to those who stay 
at home and those who travel. The former 
will thank him for an exceedingly agreeable 
book; while to the latter he furnishes fresh 
motives for wandering, and himself leads the 
way to pastures new. Of the ever-increasing 
popularity of Egypt there can be no doubt. 
As a health resort; as a happy hunting-ground 
for sportsmen, archaeologists, and speculators 
in antiquities; as the idler’s paradise par 
excellence, that land which is “ the gift of the 
Nile” has Dot its equal. Yet few even of 
those constant visitors who spend all their 
winters in the matchless climate of Egypt are 
acquainted with any but the beaten tracks. 
In more senses than one, the Nile has become, 
as Mr. Stanley Lane Poole describes it, “ a 
groove in the desert; ” and it is a groove 
which habitude find it difficult to get out of. 
Year after year they go to the same hotel, 
engage the same dahabeeyah, sell themselves 
body and soul to the same dragoman, make 
the same trip, moor at the same places, and 
all but eat the same sheep and shoot the 
same crocodiles. To such travellers as these, 
and to all whom it may otherwise concern, Mr. 
Oliphant’s Land of Khemi opens up a new 
Egypt—an Egypt abounding in wood, water, 
and verdure; in rose-gardens and orange-groves 
and sylvan byways—an Egypt flowing with 
milk and honey, where cream-cheese and fresh 
butter abound, and eggs are a farthing apiece, 
and pigeons are eightpence the pair, and the 
dragoman’s tinned meats are unknown. An 
Egypt, above all, where buried cities and 
unopened mummy-pits invite the antiquarian 
spoiler, and virgin mounds “which contain 
all the records of the ages seem to be crying 
out, ‘ Come and dig! ’ ” This wonderful new 
Egypt, which reads like the land of Cockayne, 
is, of course, none other than the Fayoom; 
about which, till the advent of Prof, fibers’ 
great illustrated work, so little that was 
reliable had been written, and which had 
been almost wholly neglected by the artists 
who crowd every season to Cairo and Thebes. 

The illustrations to Mr. Oliphant’s book are 
below criticism; but he has a quick eye, 
nevertheless, for effects of light, colour, and 
atmosphere, and he reproduces his impressions 
of scenery felicitously enough in simple and 
straightforward language. From Medinet- 
el-Fayoom, the capital town of the old 
Arsinoite Nome, to the Labyrinth, the Birket- 


el-Kurfin, the B&hr Youssef, and the sugar¬ 
growing districts of Abookseer, Nazlet, Bisheh, 
<fcc., &c.,he takes us by easy stages, and shows 
us all that is worth seeing on tbe way. The 
pastoral beauty of the landscape is heightened 
by “a luxury of repose which the lowing 
of cattle, the wail of the water-wheels, and 
the hum of distant voices seem rather to 
enhance than disturb.” Rich expanses of 
cultivated plain rippling all over with crops 
of wheat, beans, lentils, and clover, are 
relieved here and there by dark groves of 
date-palms and native villages perched high 
on ancient mounds. Between Medinet and 
the brackish waters of Lake Kurfin, 

“ the country is intersected by numerous swiftly 
running streams, whioh, cutting through the 
soft soil, often form little gorges of great beauty 
and luxuriance, as at the village of Fidimin, 
where they overflow their dams in cascades— 
a scenic feature unknown in any other part of 
Egypt. Where these dams exist, there are 
often little lakes embowered in palm-groves 
and gardens, thus giving the Feyoom a pre¬ 
eminence, as far as beauty of landscape is con¬ 
cerned, over every other part of the country." 

The sugar districts, it seems, are connected 
with the town of Medinet by fifteen miles of 
what Mr. Oliphant calls “an agricultural 
line,” upon which ordinary passengers may 
travel twice a-week during the cane-cutting 
season. The train consists, at starting, of 
only the engine and a comfortless van for 
passengers ; but, as it proceeds on its way, 
the line is found to be blocked at inter¬ 
vals by trucks loaded with cut cane, placed 
there apparently in order to ensure a succes¬ 
sion of terrific accidents. No accidents, 
however, occur. The trucks are simply at¬ 
tached to the front of the engine, which goes 
on again till again brought to a standstill in 
the same manner. In this primitive way as 
many as thirty loaded trucks are picked up 
and propelled—a mode of transport which is 
not favourable to rapid travelling. Rumbling 
thus leisurely upon its way, the train is pur¬ 
sued by 

“ a racing, scrambling crowd of boys and girls, 
who rush out of the adjoining villages to pick up 
the scatterings of sugar-cane which fall from 
the trucks. For at least a couple of miles we 
were thus pursued, old men and women joining 
in the race, and, in their eagerness to dutch 
the cane, rolling over each other on the track ” 
(p. 87). 

The sugar factories, of which nine are in 
operation and three are closed for want of a 
sufficient supply of cane, barely pay their 
working expenses. This is in part dne to 
defective culture, and in part to the dele¬ 
terious effects produced in the long run by 
the nitrous soil which is excavated from 
ancient mounds and used as manure 
throughout the country. Mr. Oliphant is of 
opinion that the cane is not set deep enough 
in Egypt. The rows should be planted single 
instead of double, and need to be banked up, 
as in South America. Numerous cotton 
mills are also closed, and going fast to ruin, 
in various provinces. Accustomed from 
earliest youth, as he tells us, to Oriental 
life and manners, Mr. Oliphant is apparently 
able to converse fluently with the Arabs in 
their own tongue. The English, he says, 
are decidedly popular among the peasantry; 


whereas the better-ciss* Egyptians and Copts 
are more French in their sympathies. 

“This is partly owing to the great pre¬ 
ponderance of the Frenoh population in Egypt 
over the English, to the muoh greater propor¬ 
tion of employes in the Government servioe 
which belong to the former nationality, and to 
the fact that the official language is Frenoh. 
All the Arab papers in the country, but one, 
support the Frenoh. In fact, Egypt is beoom' 
mg rapidly Franohified morally, and, under 
the present contrivance of an Anglo-Frenoh 
administration, French influence must inevi¬ 
tably go on increasing. But in Egypt, as 
elsewhere in Eastern countries, a feeling' of 
national independence is gradually growing.” 

It is well to remember that these words were 
written long enough before the late military 
movement in Egypt. 

Mr. Oliphant’s experiences of Egyptian 
sooiety in the provinces are sketched with 
considerable humour. On leaving the 
Fayoom, he spent several weeks upon a part 
of the Nile whioh is always hurried over by 
travellers on their way to and from Upper 
Egypt. At Minieh, where he lived in “themost 
fashionable native set,” Mr. Oliphant’s time 
passed pleasantly enough; the magnates of 
the neighbourhood vying with each other in 
invitations to dinner-parties, “fantasias,” 
excursions, and the like. Two Coptic wed¬ 
dings—one in the upper-class society of the 
place, and one in the lower middle-class—are 
very comioally described; and so are the 
Coptic fleas. That it is impossible to visit 
the very ancient and interesting churches of 
this community without what Mr. Oliphant 
justly calls “a certain sacrifice of personal 
comfort ” is a truth which comes pathetically 
home to all who have travelled in Egypt; 
and we may be unfeignedly grateful to him 
for pointing out, as he does, that pilgrimages 
to these holy places should invariably be per¬ 
formed early in the week. “Experience,” 
says Mr. Oliphant, 

“ convinced us that on Saturday Coptic fleas are 
especially voracious. They have been deprived of 
sustenance since the previous Sunday, and rush at 
the unwary visitor with a ferooity whioh is truly 
appalling. On a Sunday afternoon, when they 
have been gorged during morning servioe, one 
may satisfy one’s archaeological propensities 
with comparative impunity; but every day 
after that increases the risk ” (p. 175). 

Some of Mr. Oliphant’s native friends placed 
their dababeeyahs at his disposal for short 
trips on the river. One lent him a wonderful 
donkey of pure Mecca breed, which, being fed 
on “a diet of ham,” grunted like a pig 
whenever he was not braying. Others 
took him to out-of-the-way places quite 
unknown to Nile travellers in general, where 
mounds, tombg, and hieroglyphed inscriptions 
may be found in any number by those who 
care to seek for them. At the village of 
Atfieh, built upon the mounds of Apbro- 
ditopolis, Mr. Oliphant found some of the 
present inhabitants actually living in the 
shells of the ancient houses. Here also he 
found a small sphinx; an inscribed stone 
bearing the cartouche of Raineses II.; and 
other interesting remains. At Kom el 
Kafara, where he was assured that no 
travellers had ever investigated the ruins, he 
was rewarded by the discovery of a curious 
bundle containing mummied bones and wheat 
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(probably part of a funereal repast), and 
hricks stamped with the cartouches of 
Menkheperra (XXIst Dynasty), the husband 
of Queen Isi-em-Kheb, whose mummy was 
found the other day at Dayr-el-Baharee. 
Most interesting of all, however, are liis 
descriptions of the recent excavations at 
Haybee, in the neighbourhood of Feshoon. 
Here, in an amphitheatre of cliffs, some of 
which are crowned with massive fortifica¬ 
tions, lie the mounds of Isi-em-heb—an 
ancient town which would seem to have been 
extensively added to, if not founded, by the 
priest-kings of the XXIst Dynasty. In 
this place Daninot-Bey, a European resident 
at Feshoon, has, with the sanction of Prof. 
Maspero, opened some extensive mummy- 
pits and a whole series of rock-cut sepulchres. 
As many as thirty stone sarcophagi of fine 
workmanship were found in a single cavern; 
and one of these, upon the lid of which was 
“ a magnificently sculptured head of a man,” 
contained the mummy of a giant. Mr. 
Oliphant describes the black bituminous 
flesh as still adhering to the huge bones, the 
skull being of extraordinary thiokness. Some 
Canopio vases of alabaster were found in this 
tomb; but no inscriptions. In some of the 
mummy-pits, the bodies, “ instead of being 
placed m atone or wooden coffins, were neatly 
packed in cradles made of the branches 
[fibres?] of palm-leaves beautifully bound 
together with flax string.” Part of the 
great wall surrounding the temenos, or sacred 
grove attached to the temple, has also been 
laid bare; but for want of men and means 
M. Daninos failed to “ strike ” the temple 
itself. The bricks of this wall are stamped 
with the cartouohes of Pinotem I. and his 
grandson, Menkheperra. Nothing, in short, 
would seem to have impressed Mr. Oliphant 
more deeply than the buried wealth of Egypt. 
‘‘The more one sees of the country,” he 
says, “ the more one is amazed at the extent 
of the remains which still exist, awaiting a 
thorough examination.” Mounds which un¬ 
doubtedly cover oities and cemeteries belong¬ 
ing to the obscure period of the Hyksos 
domination, and to the VHth, VHIth, IXth, 
and Xth Dynasties, “of which no record 
whatever has yet been found upon any of 
the monuments,” need only to be explored 
in order to restore the lost records of many 
centuries. The Delta does not seem as yet 
to have attracted Mr. 'Oliphant’s wandering 
footsteps; yet it is a district which might 
be expected to fascinate him above all others. 
For in the Delta, and especially in that part 
of the Delta anciently known as “ the land of 
Goehen,” we have yet to seek the local history 
of the Hebrews in Egypt. There, and there 
only, will be found the solution to many a 
problem of universal interest; and not till 
we interrogate the mounds beneath which 
lie the cities of Goshen, of Pithom, and of 
Raamses will it be possible to identify with 
certainty either the Pharaoh of Joseph, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, or the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Oliphant’s next sketches may treat of the 
“ Arabian Nome.” 

Mr. Oliphant so modestly disclaims all 
Egyptological pretensions that it would be 
unfair to dwell upon the few errors which 
here and there impair the general accuracy of 


his sketches. But before The Land of Khemi 
passes into its next edition, he would do well 
to observe that Usertesen I. and Amenemhat 
I. are personages as distinct as James I. and 
Charles I.; that Typhon was not the son, 
but the brother, of Osiris ; that “ Ushabti ” 
are not the shades of the dead, but that 
the funereal statuettes referred to in the text 
(p. 244) are themselves the “ Ushabti,” or 
“respondents,” who represent the deceased 
and perform his agricultural duties in the 
fields of Aahlu. Finally, the winged disk 
symbolises the passage of the sun in the 
heavens from east to west, and not “the 
resurrection of dawn from darkness” (p. 181). 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor. 

By Digby S. Wrangham. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.) 

Ix is curious how little we know of the Middle 
Ages, and how little curiosity we have to know 
more. It is twenty-two years since Gautier 
published forty-seven unknown sequences of 
the school of St. Victor, and it is only now 
that an English scholar has been found to 
work upon these new materials. There is not 
even a copy of Gautier’s edition to be found 
at the British Museum. Adam of St. Victor 
was certainly the founder of a very popular 
form of poetry, which, out of Germany, soon 
superseded the older form of sequence which 
originated with St. Notker of St. Gall, whose 
last disciple composed a sequence for the 
Mass at Carolstadt’s marriage. Though the 
Abbey of St. Victor was the great monastic 
school of Paris, it'owed its glory to Hugh, its 
prior, who was a Saxon, and to his nephew 
Bichard, and, last, not least, to Adam, who 
was a “ Briton,” which probably means a 
native of little Britain. 

His achievement was that his wonderful 
metrical facility enabled him to popularise 
typology, and make part of the Mass as lively 
as any glee could be; and, when typology 
had gone out of fashion, the sprightly narrative 
of saintly legends and ecclesiastical incidents 
still held its ground. It is to be remembered 
that monks, after all, were flesh and blood, 
that in the twelfth century they lived, upon 
the whole, a hard life, and that a festival was 
a holiday for them, bringing a little more 
singing and a little better fare. In Germany 
they were thrifty of such enjoyments, they had 
no sequences in Advent, and they had none in 
Lent, when all the Church abstained from 
the song of Alleluia, of which the sequence 
was a prolongation, so that it is no wonder 
that we have no sequence of Adam’s for 
Passion Tide; the wonder rather is that such 
a learned liturgiologist as Neale should have 
given his Passion Tide poem the form of 
a sequence. 

Throughout the sequences ascribed to Adam 
there is a tone of merry-making, almost of 
playfulness, which is not quite compatible 
with seriousness. It is difficult to imagine 
a frame of mind in which a perfectly serious 
typology could have been carried through all 
the Old Testament without abatement of 
cheerfulness. Here are some specimens from 
a sequence for the dedication of a church 
which Neale notes as a pregnant instance of 


the indiscreet zeal of the Council of Trent, 
which abolished all sequences but four:— 

“ Servo* bibit qni legatur 
Et camelus adaquatur 
Ex Rebeco*8 bydria 
H»ec insure* et srmills* 

Aptst sibi, at per ills* 

Virgo fist oongrus. 

“ Synsgogs supplsntstur 
A Jacob dum devsgstur 
Nimla frets litters 
Liam lippsm latent mults 
Quibua Rachel videos fulta 
Pari nubit foedere. 

" In bivio tegens nuda 
Geminos parit ex Juda 
Tamar diu Vidua 

Hie Urias vide star 
Bethsabee aublimatur 
Sedis oonsors regiae.” 

The best apology for such mysticism may be 
given in the author’s own words:— 

“ Adaunt enim nuptiae 
Quarnm tonat initium 
In tubi* epulantium 
Et finis per psalterium.” 

Surely this dates from a time when the bishop 
who came to consecrate a church was enter¬ 
tained at a solemn and noisy supper, with 
plenty of horn-blowing, and stayed all day and 
heard the vesper psalms, after which he took 
a quieter supper and went his way in the 
morning. 

Even in the famous poem on St. Stephen’s 
Day, after dilating in solemn and stately style 
on the glory of the protomartyr, the poet 
breaks down into the liveliest doggerel (there 
is no other word for it) on his legendary 
miracles. In the first of these stanzas the 
translation is worthy of the original. 

“ That iu Africa from death 
He six mtn to life revived 
I* a faot Auguatine aaith 

And one commonly believed." 

It is often the case that the metre is too 
strong for the thought; the thought halts 
while the metre runs trippingly. Here 
is a stanza from the first sequence for St. 
John the Evangelist, which Archbishop Trench 
cannot explain to his own satisfaction:— 

“ Cujus lumen visuale 
Vultua anoepa, levea alae 
Rotae atantea in quadrigil 
Sunt in caelo viaae prioa 
Quam hio easet, vel illius 
Forma capax, vel auriga.” 

The text is, as often, unsatisfactory, there is 
an obvious reference to the vision of Ezekiel, 
and there are four living creatures and 
four wheels, and perhaps we ought to sub¬ 
stitute the genitive singular for nominative 
plural in the first half of the third line, which 
would only involve the change of a single 
letter; but this does not make the last two 
lines any easier. The writer means to say 
that the mystic eagle of the evangelist was 
seen in heaven before the evangelist or the 
Lord of the Living Chariot were born on 
earth; but what illius refers to or what forma 
capax means is quite uncertain. 

So, too, in the narrative of the miracles of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, it is very difficult 
to find out what really happened from these 
lines:— 

“ Vlr dnvotua in sanotum Domini 
ZAo pravo auatractua luminl 
Bed mox data* visas acuminl." 
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The story is that the devotee had his eyet 
torn out, and that small points formed in the 
sockets with which he was able to see; but 
the translator not unnaturally imagines that 
acumini must have something to do with 
sharp sight, and so translates— 

“ A man who in the Lord’s saint took delight. 

And had his eyes put ont by bigot spite. 

Rut aoon again recovered perfeot sight." 

Zelo pravo, by-the-way, is most likely not 
bigot spite, but the energy of a mistaken and, 
perhaps, cruel judge, who condemned an inno¬ 
cent man upon evidence in which the writer 
did not believe. Of course, in this case the 
poet is a contemporary, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that he should have written more than 
once on the most exciting festival of the day; 
but it is certainly to be wished that a 
thorough examination should be made of the 
many duplicates, to settle, if possible, the 
question which are the real works of Adam. 
It is not convincing that they are all attributed 
to him in a MS. which passed at the Revolution 
from the library of St. Victor to that of the 
Louvre (unhappily, Mr. Wrangham has not 
told us whether the poems, which were in a 
very scattered condition, escaped the fires of 
the Commune). Adam was a contemporary 
of St. Bernard, and the MSS. of St. Bernard 
include many works which are not his. Nor 
is it likely that Adam was the only poet of 
his abbey ; and, in fact, we have a sequence 
fbr the transportation of the Crown of Thorns 
to Paris, which is attributed to Adam, though 
Gautier and Mr. Wrangham, upon clear 
grounds of chronology, rejeot the attribution. 
Again, two sequences are obvious imitations 
of the well-known Eastertide sequence which 
begin 8, 

“ Victimae Pasohali laudes intonent Christian!.” 
Now, the oldest known MSS. of this sequence 
are assigned to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and it has been observed that it 
cannot be one of the oldest of the Easter 
sequences, as the missals in which it is found 
usually assign it to the middle of Easter 
week at earliest. The best opinion seems to 
be that it is an Italian work which made 
its way through Germany into France; 
and this process would take time. Now, it 
must have taken some time before it became 
so popular that it had to be imitated 
for the Feasts of St. Mary and St. Victor; 
and it would also be interesting to know 
whether in the twelfth century there were' 
solemn Masses at the altars of our Lady and 
St. Victor, where the choir sang sequences 
even in Eastertide. It is true that the 
Franciscan rule prescribes that the com¬ 
munity should content itself with one Mass 
a-day; but this is generally explained that 
those who happened to be priests were not 
to spend the morning waiting for their several 
turns. Again, it is curious to find no less 
than three sequences for St. Vincent, while 
there are no more for St. Victor, counting 
the one on the translation of his relics to the 
abbey. And, though it is not surprising to 
find three for the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, 
it is hardly fanciful to detect a certain diver¬ 
gence of theological tone, suggestive, to say the 
least, of diversity of authorship. One begins 
“ Boms Petro glorietur 
Roms Psulom venerator 
Pari reverentis;" 


the second, 

“ G»udo Roma caput mundl 
Priinns Pastor in seonndi 
Laudetur victoria. 

Either, especially the second, is fully worthy 
of Adam’s reputation. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak 
of the way in which Mr. Wrangham has 
executed his all-but impossible task as a 
translator. Here are two stanzas from a 
sequence for the Transfiguration whioh show 
him at his best;— 

“ And when Christ God’s Word from heaven, 
Proof to Peter thus had given 
And the Hons of Zsbedee, 

Of the greatness of His glory 
Lo ! they—Luke attests the story — 

Moses end Elias see. 

" Matthew gives ns ioformstion 
Of these holding conversation 
There with God, God’s Son most high : 

Very fitting, very holy, 

Was tnoh speech and pleasant truly 
Filled with fall felicity. 

Even here we miss the masterly ease of the 
original, and the translator confesses it is 
hopeless to attempt to give the effect of 
Adam’s decasyllabics, which seem the last 
echo of classical ohoriambics. In externals, 
the book is charming, but there is room for 
improvement in a second edition in the 
matter of typographical accuracy. 

G. A. Simcox. 


Noah's Ark ; or, Mornings in the Zoo : being 
a Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 
History. By Phil Robinson. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Mr. Phil Robinson’s vein is still far from 
being exhausted. It is the besetting error of 
most humorists that they put all their best 
things into their first book, and then grow 
steadily more diffuse and lees amusing with 
each successive volume. The maiden effort 
contains the funniest thoughts that they have 
been silently nursing for years ; and with the 
prodigality of youth they squander them all 
on a single venture. Mr. Robinson has been 
more prudent, or more fortunate. In My Indian 
Garden was charming and humorous, but it’ 
lacked a little of the beet literary form ; the 
tricks of the handicraft had not yet been 
thoroughly learned and inwardly assimilated. 
Under the Punkah was also delightful in its 
way, though, to our taste, not quite so plea¬ 
santly flavoured as Mr. Robinson’s earliest 
work. But Nuah's Ark is'certainly better than 
either; and that is saying a great deal. It 
has the same playful and graoeful fancy, the 
same original type of humour, the same 
unfailing tone of wide and delicate culture, as 
ever; and, in addition to all these, it has 
likewise a studious literary finish of form 
which was, perhaps, a trifle wanting to its 
author’s first trials. At the same time, the 
dainty fun is not a whit less genuine and 
spontaneous than of yore; it still wells up 
easily from Mr. Robinson’s inexhaustible 
ink-bottle, and runs like water from the 
facile nib of his genial and inimitable crow- 
quill. 

Of course, humour is nothing if not original. 
No two real humorists ever wrote alike. But 
it is still possible to group them broadly 
into classes; and Mr. Robinson’s class is that 


of which Charles Lamb and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes are past masters. He appeals to the 
literate and cultivated public. Having been 
everywhere, seen everything, and read the 
literature of the world generally, he is always 
ready with some delightful legend, some 
quaint allusion, or some suggestive echo of 
recondite Oriental and mediaeval lore. Now 
it is an episode from the Mahabharata; now 
a page from aome Scandinavian saga; and 
now, again, a dissertation on the anthropoid 
apes or on the extinct elephants of the 
Northern hemisphere. It is these latter dis¬ 
tinctively modern touches that give so mueh 
freshness and piquancy to Mr. Robinson’s 
style. At times we might almost fanoy our¬ 
selves reading some contemporary of Elia, or 
eveu of Gilbert White; but, in the midst of 
what seems the pure literary essay of the 
last century, we come unexpectedly across 
some stray notion of Huxley’s or Owen’s, 
some passing notice of palaeolithic man, or 
some generous recognition of kinship in the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla. It is the lightness 
of the pre-scientific age transplanted with 
unwonted dexterity into our own too earnest 
and too sober era. If the book were all made 
up of old-world reminiscent**—of Timorant 
and Aliofernes, Kwasind and Sir Bors, the 
kraken and the trolls—we might, perhaps, 
find it a mere pretty and clever anachronism; 
but it is the Malthusian touches, the evolution¬ 
ary philosophy, and the galvanised wire fencing 
that differentiate the book at once from the 
unmixed and extinct playfulness of a hundred 
years ago. 

Indeed, it would be an injustice to Mr. 
Robinson to treat his essays entirely in the 
light of mere jeux d,'esprit. They are that, 
it is true, but they have a certain undercurrent 
of something else as well. In his own way, 
Mr. Robinson it a true naturalist—at least, as 
the word was accepted a century since. He 
does not trouble himself much about classifi¬ 
cation, or anatomy, or histology, we must 
admit; but he knows the ways and habits of 
the beasts and birds in a fashion that can only 
be attained by close personal observation. 
Whenever he deigns to be serious, he has 
much to say that is really valuable about the 
creatures in the ark for he is a half-unconscious 
psychologist, and has read himself into the 
subjective attitude of the animals far better 
than many much more pretentious writers. 
He often catches their little traits of character 
with real acuteness, and interprets them with 
genuine sympathy. There is a certain con¬ 
geniality of thought about him which enables 
him to see what is passing in those dumb 
heads by a kind of natural intuition. Indeed, 
he has Uved familiarly with birds and animals 
bill he has learnt to know them as men know 
their friends. As a rule, it is only grooms 
and gamekeepers who have acquired this 
delightful knowledge; and their power of 
imparting it to others is usually as defective 
as their psychological diagnosis is incomplete. 
It is seldom indeed that one can find men 
like Mr. Jefferies and Mr. Robinson, who have 
both the taste for observing and the intellect 
for analysing and describing. “ If you would 
be generous,” sa\s tbe pretty and character¬ 
istic postscript, “ do mot think me too much 
in earnest when I am serious, or altogether in 
fun because I jeet.” But Mr. Robinson need 
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not appeal to the generosity of his readers ; 
they will all recognise a debt of gratitude to 
him for a few hours of as pleasant reading as 
they are likely to get in this worky-day 
century. Gbajtt Allen. 


A Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa , between 
Lat. 10° N. and 20° 8. and East of Long. 
25°. Compiled by E. G. Ravenstein, and 
published under the authority of the Royal 
Geographical Society. (Stanford.) 

A small index-map forms part of the title, 
and displays the division of the larger map 
into twenty-five sheets. I found, however, 
only seven sheets, and learnt, on enquiry, that 
the work was incomplete, the portion now 
issued being only the first part. This has 
been since expressed on the cover. The com¬ 
bination of the sheets altogether is rather 
awkwardly arranged in different sizes, but the 
greater number are twenty-seven inches 
square. A little more consideration might 
have been productive of greater convenience 
in use, and of more economy in the cost of 
preparation. It will be perceived that each 
of the square sheets is made to contain five 
degrees of latitude and longitude. Such an 
object has no practical utility. It is a mere 
caprice, which should never be allowed to 
override considerations of more importance. 
Everybody who makes good use of these maps 
will also detect the absence of any scale on 
the sheets in the present part. This deficiency 
should be supplied in the next issue. The 
scale is about sixteen miles to an inch. It is 
a subject of more serious complaint that the 
maps do not join properly, owing to the 
defects of the projection, and of the repro¬ 
duction of the drawings by the autographic 
method. The Royal Geographical Society 
should not appear to be oblivious to practical 
points that are essential to the credit of their 
authority. 

Mr. Ravenstein has been fortunate in 
persuading the council of the society to give 
him the little encouragement that he required 
to undertake this important and laborious 
work. It bears ample evidence of research, 
and of an intention to make the work a com¬ 
plete combination of all useful materials. 
The present undertaking partly overlaps a 
similar one on a smaller scale which was 
executed by Bruno Hassenstein for Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen down to 1863. A 
map of this kind is invaluable to geo¬ 
graphers, travellers, and explorers, especially 
to those of the latter who engage in survey¬ 
ing. It is not only useful as a record of 
past labour, but it also serves as a convenient 
vehicle for incorporating the additions to 
African geography which are now so rapidly 
aooruing. At a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society only last month, two 
interesting routes, by the Rev. Chauncy 
Maples and Mr. Joseph Thomson, were 
described, and they form notable additions 
to our knowledge of the country on the 
south of the Royuma River. This portion 
of Africa is embraced in sheet 21 of the maps 
under review. Some further contributions to 
sheet 24 may also be expected from Col. 
Andrada, formerly attached to the Portuguese 
Legation at Paris, who was recently in 


London, on his return from the Manika 
country, on the south of the Zambeze. 

The maps in the present part are sheets 15 
and 19 to 25, or one-third of the whole 
series, and the southernmost section. They 
contain the Zambeze River from the coast up 
to Sesheke, a noted place visited by Living¬ 
stone. On the south of the great river they 
include part of the Matebile country, 
Mashona, and Manika, the lowest point on 
the coast being the mouth of the Mazangzani 
River. On the north of the Zambeze this sec¬ 
tion extends to the Rovuma River, and Linde 
on the coast The interior takes in the greater 
part of Lake Nyaesa, reaching as far north 
as Mpembe, on the west coast of the lake. 
Farther west is included Lake Bangweolo, 
with a portion of Lunda, under the potent 
monarch, Muata Yanvo. Sheet 15 properly 
belongs to the middle section, whioh is still 
in preparation. It includes the coast from 
Malindi to the Jub River, whioh was explored 
by Lieut. Christopher, of the Indian Navy, 
in 1843. I am informed that sheets 12 and 
16, forming the western part of the middle 
section, are in the lithographer’s hands; and 
that sheets 13,14,17, 18 are in a forward 
state, only requiring some expected informa¬ 
tion to complete them in the ensuing month. 
The middle section extends from Lindi to the 
Jub on the coast, thus embracing Zanzibar; 
while in the interior it displays the head of 
Lake Nyassa, Lake Tanganyika, and nearly 
the whole of Lake Victoria, The concluding 
section, forming the northern part of the 
map, does not seem to be expected imme¬ 
diately. 

In the meantime, the published part is 
only supplied to subscribers paying for the 
complete work, the price to members of 
the society being twelve shillings instead of 
twenty-five. It appears that already a French 
publisher has undertaken to issue an edition 
on a reduoed scale. It is satisfactory to add 
that the map will be accompanied by a 
Bibliographical Dictionary of African travel¬ 
lers, giving brief accounts of their routes, 
and complete lists of all the books and 
printed notices concerning their researches. 
This is already in the press. 

Tbblawstey Saumdbbs. 


Emile Zola; Notes d’un Ami. Aveo des Vers 
inedits de Emile Zola. Par Paul Alexis. 
(Paris: G. Charpentier.) 

The chief interest of this biography lies in 
the fact that it enables us to arrive at a just 
conclusion with respect to the origin of the 
so-called “ naturalism ” of M. Zola, and to 
reconcile in some measure the conflicting 
views of his youth and his maturity. It is 
curiously in support of his own strong belief 
in the doctrine of the hereditary descent 
of certain mental qualities that the father of 
the novelist should have been an engineer by 
profession, and, apparently, a man of no mean 
mathematical abilities. A Venetian by birth, 
the elder Zola had left his native country 
during the Austrian occupation subsequent 
to 1815; and, after assisting at the construc¬ 
tion of some of the earliest German railroads, 
and after various wanderings in Holland, Eng¬ 
land, and Algeria, he married a Frenchwoman, 
and finally settled at Aix, in Provence. On 


April 2, 1840, the future novelist was bom 
in the Rue 8t-Joseph, Paris, while his 
father was sojourning in that city in searoh 
of official patronage for a favourite engineering 
scheme he was at that time projecting in 
Aix. M. Alexis, in a chapter that is almost 
touching in its Boswellian devotion, gives us 
a minute account of a pilgrimage he has lately 
made to the birthplace of the great man, in 
which he has shown, as in his opening 
chapter, not merely considerable biographical 
skill, but also not a little of the somewhat 
tedious exactitude of his master’s manner. 
Left, at the age of seven, to the care of his 
grandparents and mother, Emile Zola lived 
the free, open-air existence of the South with 
but small impediments to his mental growth 
in the shape of vexatious restrictions. 
Although he was fully possessed with his 
father’s propensity towards scienoe, we find 
his youthful mind so susceptible to the 
romantic influences of the beautiful Pro- 
ven9al country that he read with fervent ap¬ 
preciation the writings of Victor Hugo, and 
himself wrote verses with strange pertinacity. 
To this old influence, we are inclined to 
think, is owing the form of illustration he 
afterwards chose for the enunciation of his 
pseudo-scientifio theories of literature; and 
that thus their practical illustration took the 
shape of the Rougon-Macquart novels rather 
than the more rigid one of a philosophical 
treatise. After two years’ strenuous struggle 
with poverty, which is related with a certain 
dry naturalistic strength by M. Alexis, he 
made his debut in literature with the Contes 
a Ninon, and contributed many critical 
essays to the Paris and Lyons journals, 
among which were the notorious Salon 
articles in L'Evenement , and the unpleasant 
dogmatic series afterwards collected in the 
volume Met Haines. It is noteworthy that 
up to his twenty-first year he continued to 
plan, and partly to write, poems of a curious 
didactic cast, and of quite epical comprehen¬ 
sion, in which the old reverence for the great 
French romancists had not entirely given 
way to a grudging respect. Full and interest¬ 
ing details of the growth of the long series 
of novels whioh have just arrived at their 
newest stage of notoriety in Pot-Bouille are 
given by M. Alexis, together with many par¬ 
ticulars of the life of M. Zola at Medan that 
justify the agreeable irony of the parody of 
this biography which has recently appeared 
in a Parisian journal. 

In the brilliant circle of literary men which 
had for its central figure Gustave Flaubert, 
and included, among others, the brothers de 
Goncourt and Alphonse Daudet, it is difficult 
to imagine tbe presence of the author of 
L'Assommoir without a sensation of incon¬ 
gruity. It is still more irreconoileable to the 
ordinary and natural conception of Emile 
Zola, as a robust, practical, and—for a roman- 
cist—strangely unimaginative character, to 
learn that he was once a follower of the very 
school he now so bitterly and unsparingly 
denounces, that he was an ardent admirer of 
Victor Hugo, and has even proceeded to the 
length of inditing a poem to Alfred de 
Musset. It is unfair to the greatest of living 
French poets to speak of his romanticism as 
being alone assailed by M. Zola, for in that 
truculent tract, La Bepubliqw et la Littira- 
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ture, all other schools of romance come under 
the comprehensive expression of his scorn; 
and, by implication, Goethe and Rousseau— 
not to mention other great names—are 
included in his denunciations. But there are 
signs of the end approaching. M. Zola has 
so completely given himself over to that 
familiar daemon, his theory, that he is now 
tyrannised by it; and if, by its means, he is 
consistently carried to a logical conclusion, 
his ambitious series of romances must result 
in a reductio ad absurdum — a romance 
denuded of all the elements vital to romanoe, 
the very dry bones of literature. 

J. Abthub Blaikie. 


NEW KOVELS, ETC. 

Gehenna; or, Havens of Unrest. By the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield. In 8 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Love the Debt. By Basil. In 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Jack Urquhari’e "Daughter. By Pamela 

Sneyd. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

My True Knight. By Dora Vere. In 2 
vols. (Remington.) 

Shadow of the Past: the Autobiography of 
General Kenyon. Edited by J. Sale Lloyd. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

Riverside Papers. By John Devenish 
Hoppus. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

In a kind of way the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s 
new novel reminds one of the author of Les 
Pities de Bronze and Les Viveurs de Paris. 
It is Xavier de Montepin done by an English¬ 
man—Xavier de Montepin, that is to say, 
turned virtuous and a little clumsy, and 
equipped with a moral and a purpose. The 
materials are the same, but the colouring has 
changed, and the intention is another. Thus 
we have the lovely and impossible heroine; 
but Bhe, though of Creole blood, rich in oppor¬ 
tunities, and burning with the fiercest passions, 
is as chaste as ice and—practically at least— 
as pure as snow. We have the weak and 
halting lover; but he loves pour le bon motif. 
We have the returned convict playing moth 
to the heroine’s star, and consumed with 
canine affection; we have the aged and 
mysterious husband, whose purposes are so 
deep, and whose morality is so lofty, 
as to place him altogether outside the pale 
of humanity; we have the heroic ingenue, 
the disinterested and noble jeune premier , 
the lost will, the humour of chantage, the 
elaborate scheme of fraud, the sentimental 
satire, injured innocence, the deux ex maehina, 
triumphant virtue, and all the rest of it. 
So far, it will be allowed, the resemblance is 
pretty close. It is not for nothing, however, 
that the author is an Englishman and a 
writer for the British public. He is as 
extravagant as Xavier de Montepin, if you 
will, but he is hardly so ingenious or so 
daring; he is as virtuous as the other is 
villanous, but his morals suggest the exigen¬ 
cies of Mudie; he has constructed an intrigue, 
and kept his puppets dallying as he pleased 
(and not as they would, were they aught but 
things of cardboard and cotton wool) for 
plose on a thousand pages, but his intrigue is 


burdened with a purpose of reform; he has 
read Charles Dickens and Charles Reade. 
The effect produced is that of a Jesuit’s play, 
or a perverted edition of The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress. We recognise all our old friends at a 
glance, but we recognise them in their own 
despite, for they are doing unnatural work, 
and they are guilty of other morals than those 
for which we remember them. As they are 
not a bit more human than they were, and as 
it is always easier to believe in inordinate 
virtue than in ingenious vice, they seem a 
good deal less amusing than they used, and 
we are not sorry to shut the record of their 
adventures and be rid of them. As regards 
the purpose of the novel, the author, when 
not engaged in producing demoralised Xavier 
de Montepin, is deep in Blue-books and the 
reform of the Lunacy Laws. His maniacs, 
however, are rather curious than impressive; 
and as, in point of conduct and sentiment, 
there is practically little to choose between 
them and such of their fellows as are sup¬ 
posed to be sane, the moral they help to point 
is a trifle blunter than, perhaps, their maker 
intended. If we add that the style in which 
Gehenna is written is verbose and over- 
emphatic enough to be considered a model of 
its kind, and that, though remarkably dull in 
the main, the book is often clever and well 
meaning, we shall have said enough. 

It is not often that tbe critic has to deal 
with so peculiar a first book as Love the Debt. 
It is fall of faults, and almost as full of 
merits. It is brilliantly written, and ex¬ 
travagantly ill-made. It contains not a little 
admirable dialogue, some good description, 
many excellent essays in characterisation; 
but, as a piece of narrative, as a work of art, 
it is as little better than non-existent. It is 
evident that the author can tell a story when 
he likes; for, considered as narrative merely, 
his account of the career of the ruffian Spaight 
is really masterly. But the mischief is that 
he does not often like; and that no sooner 
does he get two people face to face with each 
other, or become interested in a personage 
or a situation, than he forgets everything 
except that he can write ready dialogue, or 
that he has a good knack of dealing 
with eccentricities, or that he is well 
acquainted with the peculiarities of pro¬ 
vincial society. The consequence is that the 
impression he produces is nothing if not 
fragmentary and imperfect, and that his book, 
amusing and delightful as its pages are, is 
considered, as a whole, about as unsatisfactory 
as a pleasant book can be. It is impossible 
not to be grateful for such creations as Barney 
M’Grath and Bob Sagar and Mabel, and the 
M’Guckin and Miss Masters; for such episodes 
as those of the life and death of Spaight, 
the election, the death of Lawley, and the 
Kneeahaw presentation. On the other hand, 
it is equally impossible not to be angry and 
disoontented with the manner in which all 
these good things are frittered away, so that 
in the end the book is found to have ceased 
to exist as a book, and to have become a mere 
bundle of odds and ends. With so much 
genuine pleasantry and humour, so clear an 
understanding of mind and character, such 
an excellent faculty of individual and telling 
speech, and such a thorough knowledge of 


certain aspects of manners and society, 
“ Basil ” should have done infinitely better 
than he has allowed himself to do in Love 
the Debt. He has only to take common pains 
with his work to fare prosperously indeed. 

The plot of Jack Urquhart's Daughter is 
sufficiently painful. Cosy Urquhart is a 
charming and a lovely young person; she 
is clever, true, warm-hearted, and strictly 
virtuous; but she is in love with a man who 
is so finely compounded of practical prig and 
practical donkey that he will not permit him¬ 
self more than a vaguely fraternal interest 
in the nicest girl in the world, and cannot 
spy out his good fortune even when (so to 
speak) it is thrust under his nose. Then 
Cosy, a blackleg’s child, anything but happy 
at home, accepts the first offer that is made to 
her, though the maker is a dullard of the first 
water. Of course she is not long in discover¬ 
ing her mistake. But the discovery comes too 
late. She marries the oaf, and dies—of heart 
disease, or something of the kind—immediately 
after her wedding breakfast. Are men really 
such fools as Ralph Dufferin ? Are brilliant 
and beautiful girls so preposterously reticent 
and self-sacrificing as Cosy Urquhart P Mrs. 
Sneyd seems to think so, and to have written 
her book to prove it. It is quite possible 
that she is right. If she is, the less the 
truth is told in novel-form the happier, 
and better, critics and readers will be. De¬ 
scending to particulars, we must admit that 
Jack Urquharts Daughter is, in its disagree¬ 
able way, a very clever and able book. It is 
well and carefully written ; it contains not a 
little good dialogue and better portraiture; 
it blends—and successfully—Bohemianism 
with respectability, and the French moralists 
—Vauvenargues, Joubert, Roohefoucauld, 
Victor Hugo even !—with both. 

Of The True Knight there is but little to 
be said, except that-—for what it is—it is well 
and correctly written. The heroine is of the 
usual type; her adventures are of the usual 
cast; her admirers are of the usual pattern. 
This is as much as to say that she is well bora 
and gently nurtured, and “ lithe ” and im¬ 
pulsive ; that she is capable of “ standing in 
the firelight like a fair Greek statue; ” that 
she has to go out as a governess; that 
she loves Somebody, and is beloved by Some¬ 
body Else; that, having meantime become 
an adopted child, she learns to love Somebody 
Else and to forget all about Somebody; and 
that in the end she and Somebody Else are 
happily married. She is not, it must be 
owned, an interesting young person; but 
there have been many duller than she in fiction, 
and there will be many more. It is a point 
in her favour, we take it, that she is harmless 
and means well. Perhaps the worst that can 
be said of her is that to the bitter end she 
tells her story in tbe present tense. For her, 
there is no past and no future. And so “ the 
tall, lithe figure in the chair sighs wearily; ” 
and “ my head is burning, and a stifling sen¬ 
sation in my throat oppresses me;” and “I 
smile faintly;” and “he bows stiffly;” and 
“ ‘ Jack,’ I ask;” and so forth, from the first 
page to the last, to the utter exasperation of 
the reader. 

Shadows of the Past purports to be a kind 
of military novel, but is, perhaps, a compiia- 
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tion from authentic documents—old letters 
and journals, and the like. Considered 
as a novel, it has little or nothing to recom¬ 
mend it. Considered as a collection of 
personal statements, ita interest is not in¬ 
considerable. In the one case, its hero is 
non-existent. In the other, he is a brave and 
kindly gentleman who is not very good at 
explaining himself, and who stands in great 
need of an interpreter, unless one is able to 
read between the lines. His career includes 
the storming of Ghuznee and the retreat from 
Cabul, the Panjaub Campaign, the Sieges of 
Sebastopol and Delhi; his style is measured 
and formal; his sentiments are unexception¬ 
able ; he is much addieted to imparting useful 
information. More we do not need to say. 

In Biverside Papers, with much that 
seems affected and forced, there are not 
wanting signs of earnestness and intelligence. 
The author was, in his way, a student of life 
and manners; and, though he wrote of his 
experiences with too muoh emphasis, and 
with the consciousness of charity and in¬ 
telligence peculiar to the sentimental re¬ 
porter, he was often right in his facts, and 
sometimes honest in his conclusions. As a 
rule, however, these Biverside Papers are 
unhappily suggestive of “ graphic ” journal¬ 
ism and articles in the minor magazines. In 
style, they are at once laboured and fluent; in 
nutter, they are commonplace and yet recon¬ 
dite. They may be read with a certain 
interest, but without much pleasure. 

W. E. Henley. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL, ETC. 

Magyarland. In 2 vole. (Sampson Low.) The 
author of this work—a 1 ‘ Fellow ” of a mountain¬ 
climbing society dubbing itself “ Carpathian ”— 
is undoubtedly a lady, notwithstanding the fact 
that she occasionally introduces herself as mein 
Herr, or under some other masculine appella¬ 
tion, and generally speaks in the plural num¬ 
ber. If her gushing dedication and enthusiastic 
love of babies did not betray her sex, her poly¬ 
glot language would. It is unfortunate that 
Magyarland, which, despite its faults, is a work 
of real interest, should contain muoh to repel 
those who resort to it either for information or 
amusement. Those who might not be deterred 
by its bulk—largely due to useless padding— 
nor by the ludicrous way in which the stock- 
phrases of half-a-dozen languages are employed 
to express things as easily described in English, 
will be repelled by the atrocity of its slang. 
Headers who happen to open the first volume 
at the page containing an account of the 
author’s arrival at the Hungarian capital, to 
cite one instance out of many, are not 
likely to be attracted by such a style as: 
"how astonished would the traveller be, how 
utterly flabbergasted and dumbfounded, were 
he set down suddenly at Pest without having 
been previously informed of his whereabouts.” 
Ho one perusing these instances of vulgarity 
will be prepared for the pretty little vignettes 
of domestic life, or really oharming episodes of 
mountain travel, which the authoress portrays 
even more deftly with her pen than her pencil, 
although many of the sketches whioh are so 
plentifully scattered through her handsome 
volumes are both clever and characteristic. It 
is a pity that a writer who can describe in 
such a felicitous manner "The Ice Oaves,” 
“The Snowy T&tra,” and other portions 
of known and almost unknown Hungary 
should at times disfigure her work with 


slang and gush. One of the most pleasing 
traits of her work is the sympathetic manner 
in which she alludes to the members of the 
various nationalities with whom she comes in 
contact on her journeys; none so lowly or 
degraded but she has a kindly word for them. 
Her account of the Jewish inhabitants of the 
places she visited, especially in Polish districts, 
will be read with deep interest at the present 
moment; and from her words some idea may be 
gained of the hatred, and its but too often just 
cause, with whioh these Hebrews are regarded 
by their Polish and Hungarian neighbours. 
That this “ Fellow of the Carpathian Society ” 
is completely ignorant of the Hungarian lan¬ 
guage was so much to be expected that we 
should not have deemed it necessary to draw 
attention to the fact but for the continuous 
parade she makes of her assumed acquaintance 
with it, and the frequent occasions on which 
she undertakes to instruct her readers in its 
niceties. When she states that Magyar is pro¬ 
nounced " Madyar,” and that Szekir is “ curi¬ 
ously enough pronounoed Shaker,” we feel 
inclined to doubt that she has ever heard 
Hungarian spoken ; while the fact that she 
writes the names of three leading authors of the 
oountry she is describing as Edtvos, Petbfy, and 
Yardsmarty proves how limited is the knowledge 
she possesses of its literature. These mistakes 
are but typioal; the author should either have 
acknowledged her entire ignorance of “ Mag¬ 
yar,” or have preserved a discreet silence on the 
subject. 

Pioneering in the Far West. By Ludwig 
Verner Helms. (W. H. Allen.) Mr. Helms’ 
reminiscences have much that is attractive 
about them. He writes plainly and straight¬ 
forwardly, and, although a Dane by birth, and 
never in England until middle life, his English 
is excellent. The book is interesting from more 
than one point of view. The author's experi¬ 
ences date only thirty-five years baok, but the 
changes which occurred between his earlier and 
later visits to places described are often re¬ 
markable. Some of his work, too, lay in out- 
of-the-way corners of the world which are 
still remote from the traveller’s beaten track; 
while during many years, as manager, at 
Sarawak, of the Borneo Company, he shared 
the good and evil fortunes—the latter, we fear, 
in larger proportion—of the settlement during 
its earlier years. He describes very forcibly 
the enormous difficulties which Rajah Brooke 
had to enoounter at the outset, and reflects 
sadly that most of his gallant followers passed 
away believing their life’s labour to have 
been in vain. But (as he well points out) in a 
work of this magnitude “ the labour of one 
lifetime is not rewarded by the fruition of 
success,” and in reality a valuable foundation 
was laid for others to build upon. Mr. Helms, 
while recognising the Bajah’s great merits as a 
ruler and a man, is no indiscriminate admirer, 
and enters at some length into the disputes 
between him and his eldest nephew. He admits, 
however, that there were faults on both sides ; 
and, as the evidence he quotes, though candidly 
stated, is insufficient to decide the question, it 
is a pity to have raised it, seeing that no point 
of public interest is involved. He gives a 
stirring acoount of the Chinese attack, which 
nearly extinguished the settlement, and retarded 
its progress tor years; and his discussion of the 
causes whioh led to the event is, in view of 
the increasing migration of Chinamen towards 
these regions, well worth studying. The author 
always speaks modestly of his own work, which 
seems to have been everywhereperformed with 
judgment and perseverance. His last-recorded 
employment was the survey of certain ancient 
mines on the coast of the White Sea, and his 
narrative of the expedition is altogether very 
curious. The position of the mines appears to 
show a fall of three or four feet in the level of 


the land since they were worked 150 years ago. 
The writer’s account of the people struggling 
against the naturally severe condition of their 
lot, and oppressed by the extortion and monop¬ 
olies of the Russians, who do nothing to develop 
the oountry, is a sad one. His own dealings 
with the Russian officials are very characteristic 
of the class; in that respect, at least, the great 
empire is homogeneous. 

The Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily. By 
F. Elliot. In 2 vole. (Bentley.) Mrs. Elliot’s 
impressions of the eastern coaBt of Sicily are 
always readable, often amusing, and never 
profound. Other idle Englishwomen like her¬ 
self will doubtless find the book a pleasant com¬ 
panion. They must, however, be on their guard 
against its historical padding, which has been 
derived from guide-books, and has sometimes 
undergone strange transformations in the 
borrowing. It is dangerous to attempt to spell 
Creek words without a previous knowledge of 
Greek. Many of the misprints which occur are, 
no doubt, covered by the excuse that the proofs 
have been corrected during the absence of the 
authoress on the Continent; but this plea 
cannot avail for such a persistent misspelling 
as “ Epipoloe,” or the twioe-repeated assertion 
that Ulysses was a “ Trojan ” prinoe. Neither 
is the grammar always immaculate, and we 
cannot agree with Borne of Mrs. Elliot’s judg¬ 
ments. The hotel at Messina, for instance, is by 
no means the uncomfortable plaoe she represents 
it as being, and the description of the Anapo is 
a libel upon that stream. But a good story like 
that of Prince Wrede makes up for a host of 
shortcomings, and the book, as a whole, cannot 
fail to excite other " idlers ’’ to visit one of the 
most pleasant and interesting of winter resorts. 

On and Off Duty: being Leaves from au 
Officer’s Note-book. By Samuel Pasfield Olivor. 
With Illustrations by the Author. (W. H. 
Allen.) Capt. Oliver, misled, perhaps, by 
greater writers, seems to think that whatever 
he has written is worth preserving. The 
present large volume, something between au 
octavo and a quarto in size, and containing nearly 
400 pages, gives the journals kept by the author 
in three journeys made between the years 1SC0 
and 1867. He divides his work into three 
principal heads, entitled Turania, Lemuria, and 
Columbia. His tour in China and Japan in 
1860-61 comes under the first head; the second 
contains his travels in Mauritius, Madagascar, 
and Bourbon in 1862-63; and the third gives an 
account of a journey with Capt. Bedford Pirn 
and Mr. John Colunson through Nicaragua, 
undertaken to make preliminary surveys tor a 
railway route through that State in 1867. 
His journals are given in extenso, with all the 
important details of how he breakfasted and 
dined, where he bathed, and whom he met 
fifteen or twenty years age. To make his book 
longer he has stuffed it with constant quotations 
in prose and in verse, relevant or irrelevant, in 
English, French, Latin, and Portuguese ; as well 
as with extracts from his letters and articles 
in the Gardener's Chronicle and other peri¬ 
odicals. We are far from saying that there is 
nothing interesting in the book, for the author 
is evidently a man of observation and of muoh 
general information; but his story is an old 
one, and he has been anticipated by other 
writers. Could he have reduced his work to 
one-fifth of its present size by the omission of 
quotations and extracts, and by judioious com¬ 
pression, he might have produced a pleasant and 
readable book, as well as one which would not 
at the outset, by its weight, have prejudiced the 
reader against it. 

The Caravan Route betioeen Egypt and Syria, 
by the Arohduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria, 
(Uhatto and Windus), translated from the 
German by the Chevalier von Hesse-Wartegg, is 
the reoord of a journey from El Aaniara to Uaza 
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by the short caravan road between Egypt and 
Syria, which, though not often chosen by 
travellers, is of muoh interest to the historian 
Rod geographer. The Archduke, however, 
made no considerable explorations, and, unlike 
Mr. Greville Chester in his recent important 
journey, did not diverge from the beaten track. 
Thus, the record of his progress offers little 
novelty, and the most valuable feature of the 
book consists in the admirable plates from 
drawings by the author, whioh make a real 
addition to our store of knowledge. The ehief 
object of the journey was to enquire into the 
feasibility of railway communication between 
Syria and Egypt. The Archduke concludes 
that this is absolutely impracticable on account 
of the rolling sands. 

Percy Pomo: the Autobiography of a South 
Sea Islander. (Griffith and Farran.) We may 
assume that the author of this book is a South 
Sea Islander only in the sense in which—to go 
a long way for simile—the author of Hadji Baba 
was a Persian. Up to a certain point he repre¬ 
sents, perhaps, fairly enough what we may 
suppose to be the feelings of a once savage, and 
afterwards civilised, converted, and travelled, 
islander—an inhabitant, as we infer from one or 
two references to customs and traits of 
character, of one of the Melanesian groups. It 
may be regretted that the allusions to native 
habits, ideas, traditions, and the like bear but a 
small proportion to the amount of self-introspec¬ 
tion recorded; but no doubt it is only natural 
to represent the new faith of the convert as the 
chief subject of his reflections, and the object of 
constant reference in the daily concerns of life. 
The author’s self-oblivion, however, is not 
sufficiently complete; he cannot resist the 
temptation of pointing a satire or a joke, or of 
enforcing a moral, by allusions and sentiments 
inconsistent with his assumed character ; and, 
when such character is not perfectly kept up, 
the simplicity of style adopted as being in 
harmony with it is apt to produce an effect 
rather childish than ohildlike. There is, after 
all, nothing in the book that might not have 
been derived from a study of certain missionary 
works, the Life of Bishop Patteson, and other 
accounts of the atrocities which led to the death 
of that distinguished man. Readers, however, 
who prefer a story to a missionary report or a 
Blue-book may learn something from this 
“autobiography,” whioh opportunely inoludes 
several of these terrible experiences told in a 
style whioh is not without its simple pathos. 
The hero finally comes to England and marries 
the fiande of his deceased father in the faith— 
an arrangement which he nai vely describes as a 
complete success, although primarily adopted, 
on both sides, only with the object of cherishing 
the memory of their friend! 

Prairie and Forest: a Guide to the Field 
Sports of North America. By Parker Gilmore. 
( W. H. Allen.) The genial sportsman whom 
we have known from our childhood under the 
norm de guerre of “Ubique” is ever welcome, 
even though be has nothing very new to tell. 
Unless we are greatly misraken, some of the 
chapters of the book now before us appeared in 
substanoe in a volume entitled Encounters with 
Wild Beasts, which was published ouly a few 
months ago. We read the latter book (as we 
can read evert thing by our author), but we 
have parted with it, and cannot now correct our 
memory. We do not complain that Mr. Gil¬ 
more should plagiarise from himself. In the 
present case, he has included within his field 
all the many forms of Bport to be found in 
North America—fur, feather, and fish; and the 
volume fairly corresponds to its sub-title. In 
one or two cases we Buspeot that the stories are 
told at second-hand; but this does not make 
the"Guide” less valuable. The illustrations 
yary much in merit. Some are both lifelike 


and very well out; others are apparently from 
old blocks. 

Egypt: Political, Financial, and Strategical. 
Together with an Account of its Engineering 
Capabilities and Agricultural Resources. By 
Griffin W. Vyse. (W. H. Allen.) As we have 
already announced, Mr. Yyse has resolved to 
reprint his bdok on Egypt with more regard to 
the rights of other authors than he has shown 
in the present edition. The work is only a 
series of cuttings from other books and news¬ 
papers, and possesses no authority and little 
interest. It is just as well, however, that Mr. 
Yyse should indicate the origin of his cuttings, 
instead of leaving them to be credited to him¬ 
self. _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that the first edition has 
been sold out of the excellent Introduction 
to the Study of English History (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.), the joint work of Prof. S. 
R. Gardiner and Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, whioh 
was reviewed in the Academy of September 17, 
1881. 

Miss Mary Lewis’s paper, “ 8ome Thoughts 
on the Genius of Robert Browning,” which she 
read before the Browning Society, will appear 
in an early number of Macmillan's Magazine. 

Messrs. Bentley and Son have ready The 
Freres, by Mrs. Alexander, author of “ The 
Wooing o't,” &e., whioh has been appearing in 
the pages of Bentley's Magazine. 

For some little time a proposal has been 
under consideration to establish a high-class 
uarterly Review in Sootland which, while 
ealing mainly with matters affecting that 
country, will be open to the treatment of all 
important questions of a literary, scientific, 
and especially of a philosophical and theological 
nature. If the proposal is deemed feasible—as 
is now almost certain—Mr. Alex. Gardner, 
the energetio publisher in Paisley, will issue 
the Review. 

We understand that Cassell’s Concise Cyclo¬ 
paedia, the publication of which has just been 
commenced, is edited by the Rev. William 
Heaton, assisted in various departments by 
Messrs. Alfred J. Read, C. H. Bothamley, and 
Alfred Denny. 

Mr. W. Bell Scott has a volume of poems 
in the press, which will be published shortly, 
under the title of A Poet's Harvest Home, by 
Mr. Elliot Stook. 

We understand that a collection of historical 
and biographical essays having relation to the 
Forest of Knaresborough, by the Rev. Thomas 
Parkinson, Vicar of North Otterington, will 
shortly appear, under the title of Lays and 
Leaves of the Forest. 

So favourable has been the reception accorded 
to the edition de luxe of “ Evangeline,” with 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s original drawings repro¬ 
duced in photogravure, that we hear that Messrs. 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co. have already 
been compelled to give notioe to the trade of 
their intention to inorease the price of the work. 

The same firm also gives notice of an advance 
in the price of the first three volumes of the 
Magazine of Art, which are now becoming 
scaroe. 

Mrs. George Linn.®os Banks is writing 
the serial story for the Fireside for the current 
year. Like her other popular works, The 
Manchester Man, God’s Providence House, &o., 
it is founded on fact. 

In our note last week referring to the MSS. 
of Charles Dickens, it should have been added 
that the MSS. of the "Mudfog Papers,” and 
other short stories contributed by Dickens to 


Bentley's Miscellany, are in the possession of 
Mr. Bentley. 

The book on Gujarat by Mr. Behramji 
Malabar which we have already announced 
will be published in this country by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen and Co. Its full title is “ Gujarat 
and the Gujaratis: Sketohea from Life.” Mr. 
E. B. Eastwiok has written a Prefatory Note. 
The author is a Parsi, as his name implies ; a 
native of Surat, and now editor of the Indian 
Spectator at Bombay—a paper of which, from 
our own knowledge, we are able to speak 
favourably. 

Mr. William Smith, of Morley, will issue a 
third volume of Old Yorkshire. 

There are, we hear, several good candidates 
for the Librarianship of the London Institution, 
vacant by the appointment of Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson to the Bodleian. Among these is 
the well-known book-lover and book-oolleotor, 
Mr. Joseph Knight, one of the oldest dramatic 
critics and reviewers of the London Press. Mr. 
Knight has also been “ Sylvanus Urban ” of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for some years. 

In commemoration of the 600th anniversary 
of Wyolif’s death, whioh will be in the year 
1884, a Wyolif Society is in oourse of formation, 
to secure the publication of the great Reformer’s 
Latin works, with English translations. Any¬ 
one willing to help in this work is asked to write 
to F. J. Furnivall, 3 St. George’s Square, Lon¬ 
don, N.W. Prof. Montagu Burrows, of Oxford, 
Mr. F. D. Matthew, the editor of the Early- 
English Text Society’s Wydifs English Works, 
and other gentlemen have promised to join the 
committee. It ia hoped that the sooiety will 
finish its work in one or two periods of five 
years each. It is disgraceful that the works 
of England's first Reformer should lie unknown 
in the Vienna Library. 

At the next meeting of the New Shakspere 
Sooiety, Dr. Peter Bayne is to comment on 
Mr. Buskin's late characterisations of Shak- 
spore’s ohief heroes and heroines. 

Mr. Horace Lennard, better known per¬ 
haps as “ The Melancholy Jaques,” author of 
a pleasing collection of poetry published under 
the title of Follies and Fancies, is preparing for 
the press a new volume of poems. 

The Italian Minister of Education hat given 
the brothers Alinari, of Florenoe, leave to 
photograph for the Browning Sooiety Andrea 
del Sartors picture of himself and his wife in 
the Pitti Palace. Mr. Ernest Radford will 
write the critical comments on this and the 
other photographs whioh the Browning Sooiety 
will issue in the first part of its “ Illustrations 
of Browning’s Poems. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have remedied 
the only fault that hypercriticism oould find in 
the most attractive book of the season. They 
have issued Caroline Fox’s Memories of Old 
Friends in a new edition of two volumes, whioh 
will not fatigue the wrist of the reader and 
will fit more conveniently into his shelves. Some 
fourteen fresh letters of John Stuart Mill are 
added, written to Mr. Robert Barclay Fox 
about the time of the publication of his Logic, 
and, we may add, just before the beginning of 
his correspondence with Comte. There is not 
mnoh in them, exoept to those (and we oonfess 
ourselves of the number) who value every word 
from his pen. There is mnoh praise of Guizot, 
and there are allusions toThirlwaU and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. As to Caroline Fox herself, it has been re¬ 
marked that she gives no express record of the 
death of John Sterling. Tins, and muoh else, 
may be explained if we reveal the open secret 
that their intimacy had ripened into an informal 
engagement. 

The last addition to “Bohn’s Standard 
Library,” now published by Messrs. George 
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Bell and Sons, is Mr. Elizur Wright’s transla¬ 
tion of the Fables of La Fontaine, revised with 
notes by Mr. J. W. M. Gibbs. Mr. Elizur 
Wright, whom we understand from the Preface 
to be still alive, was a man of some mark in his 
time. The first edition of this translation was 
published at Boston, U.S.A., in 1841. 

Mb. Hope Yahe, an Australian poet, now 
in England, is about to publish a volume of 
lyrics. 

We are requested to state that the publica¬ 
tions of the Hakluyt Society, the preparation 
of whioh has hitherto, after approval of the 
subject and editor by the council, been left 
entirely between the editor and the printer, will 
in future be subject to the review of an editorial 
sub-oommittee before issue. The council of the 
society has also decided to have a new Index to 
the translation of the Embassy to Abyssinia of 
P. Alvarez, which was recently published, 
prepared at the expense of the society and 
issued to its members. 

In the March number of the Journal of 
Education appears a list of considerably over 
300 “Historical Novels and Tales," grouped 
under different countries and arranged accord¬ 
ing to the periods of whioh they treat. The 
list is designed as an aid to history teaching at 
schools, and to sohool libraries generally. In 
order to make it as helpful as possible, the 
oompiler, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, asks 
earnestly for corrections and additions. 

A work on “ The Science of Mind,” by 
Prof. Troitsky, of Moscow, is in the press, and 
will shortly be published. Prof. Troitsky is a 
disciple of the English sohool of psychology, 
and his work is the result of many years of 
labour. 

Wladimir Solovieff, the celebrated Pan- 
slavist philosopher, has commenced a course of 
lectures at the St. Petersburg University on 
“ The Philosophy of History." 

Last week, instead of announcing that Mr. 
A. J. Munby’s charming idyllio poem Dorothy 
was to be reprinted by the Robertses, of Boston, 
U.S.A., we might have said that it had been 
reprinted, for, before our paragraph appeared, 
the reprint had reached England ; and a very 
handsome little quarto it is, quite putting to 
shame its original published here. 

Prof. Vesseloffsky, of St. Petersburg, 
member of the Russian Aoademy of Sciences, 
and well known as a critio of foreign literature, 
is preparing for the press his new treatise on 
“ The Laws governing Epic Composition.” 

M. Ernest Martin has just published 
(Strassbnrg: Trubner) the first volume of an 
edition of the Roman de Renart, upon which he 
has been engaged for some years. In the Pre¬ 
face are described the MSS. that have been 
consulted; and the present volume gives the 
text of the eleven branches of the romance 
which the author regards as constituting part 
of the original. In the second volume will be 
given independent branches, and in a third the 
variants. M. Martin’s aim has been to furnish 
materials for a critical text, rather than himself 
to form Buch a text. 

Among) the posthumous papers of the Russian 
novelist Pisemsky, the MS. of an unfinished 
tragedy entitled “ Family Misery," and the 
first part of his autobiography, have been found. 
The latter was written at the request of M. 
Delery, who translated his works into French. 
It is hoped that both these MSS. will be pub¬ 
lished shortly. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, who is at present 
staying at Moscow, is at work on a very inter¬ 
esting commentary to the New Testament, 
which, however, owing to difficulties with the 
Censorship, will be printed oqt of Russia. 


M. Lobscher, of Turin, has just published 
two important contributions to the history of 
the Waldenses—a new edition, being a faithful 
reproduction of that of 1645, of Pierre Gilles’ 
Ecclesiastical History of the Vaudois Churches ; 
and The Glorious Return of the Vaudois to their 
Valleys, by Henry Arnaud, pastor and colonel 
of the Vaudois. 

M. Daudet’s last novel, Numa Roumestan, 
has appeared in an English translation in 
America (Boston: Lee and Shepard). Why are 
our English publishers so averse to undertaking 
translations of the best French novels? It 
cannot be because they are widely read here in 
the original. 

M. Emm. de Saint-Albin has just issued, in 
the series of “ lee classiques pour tous,” pub¬ 
lished by the SociStd bibliographique, a selection 
of English and Scotch ballads translated into 
French. 

A Belgian bibliophile, who writes under the 
name of Philomneste junior, has published 
(Brussels: Gay and Doucd) a second and revised 
edition of his Livres perdue, which first appeared 
in 1873. He gives a list of about five hundred 
books and booklets which have disappeared from 
our sight, with references to the sources of 
information about them. 


A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following:— The 
Antiquary: a Magazine devoted to the Study 
of the Past, Vol. IV., June—December, 1881 
(Elliot Stock), the monthly numbers of whioh 
we have noticed from time to time; Outlines 
of Naval Hygiene, by John D. Macdonald, with 
Illustration (Smith, Elder and Co.); Cavalry 
Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and 
out, by J. S. Winter, in two volumes (Chatto 
and Windus); Road Scrapings: Coaches and 
Coaching, by Capt. M. E. Haworth (Tinsley 
Bros.); From Infancy to Womanhood: a 
Story of Instruction for Young Mothers, by 
Rhoda E. White (Sampson Low); A History of 
the British Empire, with numerous Pictorial 
Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and 
Plans, by Edgar Sanderson (Blackie and Son); 
Days Afoot and European Sketches, by James 
Baker (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.); Thoughts 
on Marriage, by Elizabeth Kingsbury (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.); The Civil Service Coach, : 
a Practical Exposition of the Civil Service 
Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Division 
of the Service and its Competitive Examina¬ 
tions, by Stanley Saville (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co,); Mechanical Industries explained, 
showing how many useful arts are practised, 
with Illustrations, by Alexander Watt (W. and 
A. K. Johnston) ; Elementary Physiography, 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the South Ken¬ 
sington Science Department, by Andrew Find- 
later (W. and R. Chambers); Good Cookery: 
a Culinary Cateohism for the use of Sohools 
and Young Persons, by Mrs. L. D. Brown 
(F. E. Longley); The Scottish Churches and the 
Gipsies, by James Simpson (Bailliere, Tyndall 
and Co.); The Garden of Hyhres : a Description 
of the most Southern Point on the French 
Riviera, by Adolphe Smith (Fleet Printing 
Works); Report of the Lightning Rod Con¬ 
ference, edited by the secretary, G. J. Symons 
(E. and F. N. Spon); Statistical Report of the 
Health of the Navy for the Year 1880 (ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed); &c. 

Of new editions, &e., we have received:— 
Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield (Long¬ 
mans) ; The Ingoldsby Legends (Bentley); The 
Origin of Evil, and other Sermons, preached 
in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, by the Rev. 
A. W. Momerie, Second Edition, Enlarged 
(William Blackwood and Sons); On Teaching : 
its Ends and Means, by Prof, Henry Calder- 


wood (Macmillan); A Sketch of the Public 
Career of the Earl of Beaconsfield, by F. A. 
Hyndmann, with two Portraits and Autographs, 
Seoond and Third Editions, Revised (W. H. 
Allen); Practical Geometry for Art Students: 
a Course of Lessons on the Construction of 
Plane Figures and Scales, Pattern Drawing, 
Geometrical Tracery, and Elementary Solid 
Geometry, by John Carroll, Seoond Edition 
(Burns and Oates); A History of English Litera¬ 
ture for Junior Classes, by Frederick A. Laing, 
New and Revised Edition (William Collins, 
Sons and Co.); The Visitor’s Guide to Oxford, 
New Edition, with 110 Illustrations (Oxford: 
Parker); &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE . 

THE FOUNDERING OF THE “ BIRKENHEAD," 
February 2Glh, 185!. 

1 . 

The starry heaven was calm; the tropic air 
breathed balm; 

No ripple broke the silver-mirrored deep. 

When the Birkenhead sailed o’er onto Afric's golden 
shore 

With her freight of English soldier* wrapt in 
sleep. 

To Kaffraria’s thorny waste they were voyaging in 
baste. 

Where at war with savage neighbours, to oar 
shame, 

A handful of brave men, outmatched as one to ten, 

Fought doggedly for honour till they came. 


2 . 

Not heedless he who kept watoh while his fellows 
slept 

Of the signal from the orois-trees, “Land 
ahead 1 ” ... 

But the sea-chart ’neath his eye marked nought of 
danger nigh. 

And thro' soundings deep and reefless dropped 
the lead. 

—Suddenly, in the shook of a hidden spine of rook 

'Gainst the crashing iron keel, all is told 1 

And the routed sleepers need no glass their fate to 
read 

D.t tkn mnfn* imaltinff nmranl from fcVlfi hold. 


3. 

Children about their neoks, pale women orowd the 
deoks, „ 

With helpless fingers olaspt and stifled moans : 
Sow agonised in prayer, now fain to bid despair 
Snatch comfort from the seamen’s fearless tones. 
?or calm, as if by day the ship at anchor lay. 

The Captain 'mid the darkness shoots command ; 
knd prompt the oheery ory wherewith his men 
reply, 

J__A._eifll eeak jnff ntlll VlTl MY7 Vl HD rl 


4. 

And, blended with the crew, the soldiers labour too. 

While yet remains a ohanoe the ship to save; 

Then, driven to their last hope, uncoil the fettering 
rope, 

And launoh the fragile lifeboats on the wave. 

Three boats that aoaroe a soore of lives avail—no 
more! 

While thirty score at dear are left to drown : 

For hour by hour more wide the leak sucks in the 
tide, 

And low and lower the hull it sinking down. 


5 . 

But, needing no commands, soldier and sailor hands 
Lift ohild and woman gently off the deok ; 

And as each crowded boat is safely launched alloat, 
Their hearty voices oheer her from the wreck. 
Then the Captain ories, “Each man must swim for 
life who can, 

With the boats’ wake for his pilot, to yon oape; 
And if, ere he gain the shore, his strength endure 
no more, , , , 

With a hand upon the punwalp he may scape | 
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6 . 

But with a mighty ihout the Colonel’* roioe rings 
out— 

“Halt and hear me, lade, a moment ere too 
late! 

The lives we sought to save would perish in the 
wave 

If we dared to add a finger to their weight. 

Men mutt look Death in the face, when to shirk it 
would be base: 

'Tie for battle that we long to reaoh the land ; 
Come Death whene’er it will, 'tis but a battle still; 
Let us tight it out together where we stand ! ” 

7. 

Not e'en the shadow of Death oan shake his fix&d 
faith 

That his soldiers only hear him to obey. 

Albeit in act to leap headlong within the deep, 

The men recoil, and slowly turn away. 

As at the bngle-oaU, into their ranks they fall. 

And in silence by their chief the end abide. 

—A moment more! drawn under, her timbers rent 
asunder. 

The Birkenhead is gulphed beneath the tide ! 

8 . 

At nightfall, oalm and dear in that liquid atmo¬ 
sphere, 

The Southern Cross upon the world looks down ; 
Proclaiming to men’s eyes that a death of sacrifice 
On a life of noblest manhood sets the orown; 

But never in the sight of that consecrated light 
A deed so like the Christ's hath been dared, 

As when strong men yielded life unto Death without 
a strife 

That the helpless and the weak might be spared. 

Heney G. Hewlett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The onrrent number of the Nineteenth Century 
gives us the usual crowd of articles dealing with 
“ actualities ’’—from the Channel Tunnel to 
Mr. Bradlaugh. But hidden beneath these are 
two of so different a character that one wonders 
how they ever got into such company. The 
Bev. E. L. Hicks writes upon “ The Names of 
the Greeks ” with a minuteness of scholarship 
that has not been seen in an English magazine 
since the golden days of the Quarterlies. An¬ 
other clergyman, Canon Jaokson, gives a no 
less notable example of research in that depart¬ 
ment which is common to the antiquary and the 
historian. Drawing his materials mainly from 
the MSS. preserved at Longleat, he tells the 
true story of “ Amye Bobsart,” so far as it can 
mow be ascertained. To call this a refutation of 
Kenihvorth would be to misunderstand the writer, 
and likewise to commit an injustice to Scott. 
The novelist was content with the popular 
tradition; the historian may be required to 
verify that tradition by the original documents, 
when good luck has brought them to light. It 
is enough to say here that Canon Jackson 
reveals a life, and hints at a mystery, which are 
not less pathetic than the fiction itself. 

The first number of the new volume of the 
Revue de Droit international et de Legislation 
comparie commences with a paper from the pen 
of Prof. Brooher de La Fldchere, of Geneva, 
entitled “ Les Origines de lTmpdrialisme.” 
The author introduces his subject by a new 
definition of the term “ ldgitimitd,” which he 
proposes to apply to such governments only as 
exercise power under a system of constitutional 
checks, which prevent their abuse of it. Im¬ 
perialism, on the other hand, is the condition 
towards which all governments tend from their 
impatience of resistance; while revolution is the 
remedy to which modem societies have recourse 
when the burden of imperialism becomes in¬ 
tolerable. But revolution aggravates, for the 
most part, the evil, and substitutes the veiled 
imperialism of a majority fpr the overt im¬ 


perialism of an individual, and this, again, 
provokes a counter-revolution, and so the 
vicious circle of revolution is continued for the 
benefit of political parties, but to the detriment 
of the nation. The author traces the early 
germs of imperialism in the Boman State, and 
its full development under the Caesars ; the 
advent of Christ and the efforts of imperialism 
to stifle Christianity in its cradle, dreading its 
corrective power; the allianoe which imperialism 
formed with the Christian Church when it 
found itself unable to suppress it. He then 
deals with the Papaoy, which recovered its in¬ 
dependence after the centre of the Boman 
Empire had been transferred to Constantinople, 
but could not free itself from the taint of 
absolutism. The author then traces the evil 
effect of Papal imperialism allied with regal 
absolutism in France, and Card. Biohelieu’s 
successful effort in establishing the as- 
cendanoy of the latter. When Louis XIY. 
avowed the principle of “L’Etat c’est moi,” 
and extended his authority over spiritual 
matters by the edict of 1682, there remained no 
public organ in Franoe which could check the 
abuse of power by the Bing’s Government. 
The result was that the French nation, finding 
reform to be impossible, had recourse to revolu¬ 
tion, and, having passed through the furnace of 
demagogic absolutism, itself found in the hands 
of a usurper the most perfect type of im¬ 
perialism whioh the world has ever witnessed. 
His fall has been an express warning to man¬ 
kind that the greatest human genius has not 
sufficient strength to support the strain of 
exercising power without limit, and that a 
government is not solid unless it is buttressed 
with institutions capable of controlling any 
tendency on its part towards excess. The 
Professor’s paper is an able study of a most 
difficult problem of political science, but he 
does not solve it. Prof. Alberic Bolin, of Gand, 
the secretary of the Institute of International 
Law, supplies a paper upon “ Les Phases du 
Droit pdnal.” Having reviewed the course of 
ancient and mediaeval legislation in criminal 
matters, he directs his attention to Italy and to 
the treatise of Beccaria of “ Offences and their 
Punishments,” the effect of whioh was mar¬ 
vellous in awakening the oonsoienoe of the 
European governments to the prodigious severity 
of their criminal law in its use of torture and its 
infliction of the penalty of death for most crimes 
against property. Prof. Alberic Bolin omitted, 
however, to notice the great services rendered 
to the same cause by Sir Samuel Bomilly by his 
speeohes in the British Parliament. He oites 
the new Penal Code introduced into Belgium in 
1867 as being on a level with the most improved 
legislation of modern European States. Dr. 
Molengraaff, of Amsterdam, supplies a first 
article on the Contract of Affreightment, 
which has been translated from the Dutoh by 
M. Joseph Jitta. This is an important paper, 
as it touches a branch of maritime law in whioh 
all nations have an interest, and whioh has been 
a subjeot of disoussion, with a view to its im¬ 
provement, at several congresses of experts. 
Messrs. Engels and van Peborgh, of Antwerp, 
brought it forward before the Social Scienoe 
Association at its conference at York in 1864. 
The subject has since been taken up by the 
Association for the Beform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations at its congress held in the 
Guildhall of the City of London in 1879, when 
a committee was formed consisting of Dr. E. E. 
Wendt, Mr. J. Glover, Mr. Bichard Lowndes, 
Mr. Ole Muller, and others, who presented a 
report to the congress of Berne in 1880. The 
author, who is fully conversant with the sub¬ 
ject, discusses the differences which exist 
between the project known as “ the Sheffield 
Buies ” and the Commercial Codes of various 
European States; but, as the article is not 
complete, and does not state the final conclusions 


of the author, further observations may be 
reserved for a future notice of the second por¬ 
tion of the paper. Prof. Louis Benault, of the 
Ecole Libre des Soiencea politiques at Paris, 
contributes the fourth paper, being a review of 
French jurisprudence in matters of inter¬ 
national law. 

The Revitta Contemporanea of February 15 
contains an interesting article by T. Gomez 
Bodriguez on the town and castle of Arevalo, 
formerly one of the bulwarks of Oastelle, with 
remains of prehistoric, Boman, Arab, and 
mediaeval sculptors and architects. The writer 
quotes the reply of Juan I. to the Cortes of 
Soria, 1380, whereby he legitimated the children 
of the olergy by unmarried women, and gives 
other instances of the lioence and violence of 
the olergy of that period. He upholds the 
legitimacy of Juana Bettraneja, and, in treating 
of the Civil War at the succession of Isabella, 
attributes her victory over her rival to the 
purity and energy of her character, whioh gave 
men hopes of a speedy reform of the above 
abuses. He also mentions the imprisonment 
of the son of the Prinoe of Orange there from 
1568 to 1596. In his “ Diario de un Viaje k 
Italia en 1839,” the Conde de Toreno appears 
as an indefatigable sight-seer. Beoerro de 
Bengoa concludes in this number his very 
useful chapters on “ Modern Electricity.” 


THE “ ALCESTI8 ” AT BRAD FIELD. 

The performance of the “Aloestis” of Euri¬ 
pides at St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, was, 
in oertain respects, foredoomed to comparative 
failure. Not even Mr. Benson, Mr. Courtney, 
and Mr. Lawrence, of whose considerable gifts 
we have before had evidenoe, could realise to 
bodily eyes and ears our old and slowly 
formed conceptions of Apollo, Heracles, and 
Death; and scarcely might man or boy give us, 
in due kind and measure, the pathos of the 
death-soene of Aloestis. Yet the oourage 
which initiated, and the careful industry whioh 
carried out this enterprise have, on the whole, 
been justified. No fair estimate can be formed 
of the degree in which success was undoubtedly 
aehieved without a doe appreciation of the 
enormous difficulties with which the actors had 
to oontend. The performance was full of 
interest, and remarkably free from the more 
avoidable blemishes. From the smallest part 
to that of Admetus himself there was evidence 
of the most thoughtful preparation, and the 
movements and chanting of the chorus, the 
grouping, and the arrangements of colour, left 
nothing to be desired but a better-lighted stage. 
A certain stateliness and measured grace and 
self-reBtraint were observable throughout; and 
these qualities were not only right and Greek, 
but, considering the youth of some of the per¬ 
formers, and the absence of a tradition such as 
is found so valuable at Westminster, somewhat 
remark able. Mr. Marriott, for instanoe, though 
he did not attain the almost impossible 
height of doing full justice to the 258th and 
following lines, was especially free from the 
smallest taint of vulgarity or tendency to rant. 
The arduous, but inspiring, part of Admetus 
was performed as no one but a scholar and 
a gentleman could have performed it; and any 
lack of conventional 11 finish” was compensated 
by the absence of less desirable conventionalities. 
There is, in faot, no doubt that cultivated 
amateurs appear to the very best advantage on 
such ocQasions as this. In selecting Heraoles 
(Mr. Courtney) for their special approval and 
applause, the audienoe were probably right. 
The moderation and good taste with whioh 
the half-drunken scene was given were as notioe- 
able as the brave bearing and genial nobility 
which form the more attractive features of the 
part, Of Mr- Benson as Apollo, it was only 
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required that he should look well and declaim 
effectively, both of which requirements he jvas 
able to satisfy; and the same, in a slightly 
altered sense, may be said of Mr. Lawrence as 
Death. One only of the actors distinctly mis¬ 
conceived his part. Mr. Armstrong, in his 
clever and humorous representation of the 
slave attending on Heracles, transported us at a 
bound from Euripides to Terence. This was a. 
mistake for which the human and domestic 
element in the “ Aloestis ” to some extent paved 
the way; but Mr. Courtney’s resistance of even 
greater temptation should have suggested a 
severer self-control. In Greek tragedy we do 
not ask for laughter with our tears. But there 
was much, after all, to praise and little to blame, 
and it is to be hoped that Bradfield, with its 
manifest capabilities and aspirations, is destined 
to become the special home of an earnest and 
sympathetic study of Greek. , 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE NORTH-EAST 
COAST OF ARABIA. 

Tun subjoined is a translation of an article 
republished verbatim in the Constantinople 
al-Jawdib of February 7, from the Jaridatu - 
SariaA. The fact of a native journal having 
been recently established at San'aii, the capital 
of al-Y&man, is a most interesting proof of the 
rapid march of literary progress in Southern 
Arabia. In addition thereto, however, the 
details given of several of the principal localities 
on the North-east ooast of Arabia form a valu¬ 
able addition to our somewhat antiquated know¬ 
ledge of that region. 

« We have deemed it desirable to plaoe before our 
readers the following geographical description of 
tile districts of ash-dh&hr, al- Mali alia, Zhafar, 
and BAdhramaut, whioh are frequently mentioned 
nowadays in printed publications. 

“(Uh-Shdkr is thirty-six hours distant from the 
Straits of bubu-’l-MAndab by sea, and twenty-four 
from Aden. It oonsists of 3.000 dwellings, Urge 
and small, built of brick, and oontains a popula¬ 
tion of from 8 to 10,000 souls. It is situated, like 
al-Hudaidah, on a small hill close to the shore, and 
is under the rule of the Jam'adir 'Audh-biu-' CJmar, 
the al-Ka'ilty. , 

“ The town of al-MaUlld is thirty-four hours’ run 
from B&bu-’l-M&ndab, and twenty-four from Aden. 
It oonsists of about a thousand houses, many of 
them built of brick, and the remainder of reeds. 
Its inhabitants number about one thousand persons. 
It is governed by the Nakib 'Umar-Saluh, al- 
Kjuady. 

•* Zh*f&r is a small town consisting of 200 houses 
built of briok, and inhabited by about 1,500 persons. 
It is sixty hours distant by sea from B&bu-’l-Maodab, 
and lorty-eight from Aden. In its environs are 
five or aix villages, all within half-an-hour of the 
town. The inhabitanta are Badawla. The place 
is under the jurisdiction of the ruler of Maskat, 
Tfirky-bln-Ba'id. 

“ Bddhramaut is not situated on the shore, but 
in a broad valley between two mountains. Its 
harbours resemble those of ash-ctbhhr and MakiUla. 
Its boundary is five days distant from the former 
plaoe and six from the latter. _ Its length is about 
four days’ journey, and its width three days. It 
compriaea the following fifteen principal villages 


Vi I*ges. 
Ksarn . 
‘AiuJlt • 
Tarim . 
Sfiry . 
Ghar&fah 
Taribah . 
Bfir 

Siwfin . 
Madfirah. 
Tarisy . 
al-Ghiirfah 
Bukhairah 
al-Haw&tah 
Shibam , 
al-KAtin, 


Hou*#i. 

300 
1,000 
5,000 
300 
200 
400 
. 250 
20,000 
160 
200 
560 
200 
80 

1,200 

150 


Inliabt tents. 
1.200 
5 000 
25,000 
1,200 
700 
1,200 
1,000 
80,000 
600 
300 
3,000 
800 
200 
6,000 
500 


«• Besides the above, there is a large district call®* 1 
DA'an, one day and a-half distant from al-Kati“. 
the last-named village in the foregoing list. In 
size it is twice as large as HAdhramaut. The 
villages of Katin and Shibam are under the juris- 
diotionof the Jam’ad&r 'Audh-bin-'Dmar, al-Ka ilty, 
but his brother ’Abdu ’ltah note as bis deputy there. 
The villages of Kara, 'AinfU, and Sfiry are under 
the rule of the eminent Shaikh Ahmad-bin-AMu- 
’Hah. Those of Tarim, Gharafah, Tanbah, Bhr, 
Bukhairah, Siwfln, Madurab, Tarisy. aud sd- 
Haw&tah are under the rule of Mansur-bm-Ghaub, 
al-Kathiry, the Amir of Hkdhramaut, and the seat 
of his government is at the town of Siwun. A 
river rises in the Valley of Barhuk, near the burial- 
plaoe of the prophet Hfid (upon whom be peace!). 
whioh is situated on the north side of the town of 
Kasm, and about one day s journey therefrom. 
This river flows into the sea about two days distant 
from its source. As the bed through which it 
flows is low and the banks high, and as the 
inhabitant* have no idea of hydraulics, they derive 
no Advantage from the stream. Bain falls two or 
three times a year in HAdhramaut. but there being 
numerous wells in the fields, quite *ufficient for 
irrigation purposes, the scarcity of ram is not felt. 
The climate is excellent, albeit somewhat hot. Its 
ohief product is indigo, but date, millet, and wheat 
are cultivated there. Maoy of the inhabitants 
engage in trade, and some go to India and obtain 
appointments in the police. Their principal home 
industry is the weaving of dyed doth. 

In the al-Jawdib next following that above 
quoted, the editor states, in correction of the 
San’afi paper, that Zhaf&r does not belong to 
Miiskat, being under a governor appointed 
thereto by the Porte, which office was held 
recently by Fadhl Pasha, al-’Alawy, sinoe pro¬ 
moted to be a Minister at Constantinople. 

George Perot Badger. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CORRECTION. 

Dublin: Feb. 26, 1882. 

My memory played me an unhappy trick 
last week. In an artiole on Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Three Centuriei of Sonnet* I quoted as Cole¬ 
ridge’s the lines describing and exemplifying 
the O vidian elegiac metre: 

“In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery 
column, 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody beck." 
These lines, as I ought to have remembered, 
are a translation by Coleridge (printed in 
Friendthip’s Offering, 1834) from Schiller. 

Edward Dowden. 


THE POETUGUESB -Z. 


8u B«mo: Feb. 21, 1B82. 

In the last number of the Academy (February 
18) Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has laid down 
the law in respect of the Basque Diction- 
ariee, a matter of whioh I know nothing. But, 
as he has dragged in my name, may I ask for a 
few lines to explain a trifling matter ? 

I ventured to draw Oapt. Burton’s attention 
to the fact that the illustrious Diez and his 
worthy follower, Dr. Beinhard-Hoettner, did 
not accept his view that the Portuguese -z (in 
proper names) is of Basque origin. As Dr. 
Beinhard-Hoettner shows, this idea was sug¬ 
gested by Larramendi, who was, it appears, an 
estimable enthusiast o rhe dark ages when the 
seienoe of language did not exist. Will the 
mere mention of his name sweep away all that 
Germany has done for science P And is it more 
likely that the guess of an unscientific enthu¬ 
siast will prove correct, and not the deliberate 
conclusion of Diez and his followers ? 

The Prince also finds fault with me for term¬ 
ing Dr. Beinhard-Hoettner’s most excellent 
Portuguese Grammar the t£ best scientific 
Grammar. I never heard of the review which 
the Prince mentions as if it were conclusive. 
That this work has been found fault with by 
someone in a periodical I cannot get hold of is 
very likely; but is there a better Portuguese 
Grammar in existence, and how better ? 1* or 
my own part, I must confess that I know of 
none ; if there be any such, my ignorance is to 
blame; my opinion rests on facts known to me. 
Will the Prince name a more scientific Gram- 
mar ? A. Burnell. 


JEWS IN ENGLAND IN 1643. 

South View, Bromley, Kent: Feb. 27, 1882. 

In a despatch of Agostini, the Venetian 
agent in England, of March -ft, 1643, occurs a 
statement that many persons in London having 
refused to pay the parliamentary taxation their 
goods were seized. When these were put up 
for sale English purchasers could not be found, 
as those who had money to spend were afraid 
lest its production should call attention to their 
possession of it, so as to draw down on them¬ 
selves fresh taxation. Accordingly, the writer 
says:— 

•« Si h per oiu trovato eapediente di far venire alcum 
Hebrei da Amsterdam, l quali vanno provedendo di 
denaro et eztrahesdo la mercaptla a parte a parte, 
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Is this the first appearance of Jews in 
England since the days of Edward I. ? 

Samuel It. Gardiner. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. March 6,5 p.m. London Institution : “ The Ancient 
Glacier 8ystcms of Europe,” by Mr. James Grtkia. 

7.80 p.m. Aristotelian : Dlwawlon, “ Mind.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Leoturo,” Hydraulic 
Machinery,” I-, by Prof. J. Perry. 

8 p m. Victoria Institute: “The Supernatural in 
Ifature,” by Mr. T. E. Howard. 

Tubsdat, March 7, S p.m. Royal Institution: M The Meohan- 
ian of the taima,” VIII., by Prof. J. G. MoKendriok. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “Steel for 
Structure#,” by Mr. E. Matheson. 

8 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

8 pm. Anthropological: “ The Aboriginal Inhabit¬ 
ants of the Andaman Islands,” by Mr. E. H. Man. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological Society: “Some Points in the 
Anatomy of the Great Ant-eater.” by Mr. W. A. Forbes; 
“The Anatomy of Ptaroclee, with some Remarks on its 
Systematic Position,’* by Dr. Hans Gadow. 

Wednesday, Maroh 8,8 p.m. Zetetioal: “Yaodnation,” by 
Mr. W. White. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Improvements in Gas 
Illumination,” by Prof. A. ▼. Haroourt. 

8 p.m. Microscopical. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Geology of Madeira.” by 
Mr. T. 8. Gardner; “The Crag Stella ef Aberdeenshire 
and the Gravel Seas containing them,” and “ The Red 
Clay of the Aberdeenshire Coast and the Direction of the 
lee Movement in that Quarter,” by Mr. T. F. Jamieson ; 
“ Certain Inclusions in Granites,” by Mr. T. Arthur 
Phillips. 

TmvasDAY, March 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: " The Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution of Animals,” IV., by Dr. P. L. 


Sola ter. 

7 p.m. London Institution: An art lecture by Mr. 
W.F. Yeamae. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ Measurement in the 
Msdioal Applications of Electricity,” by Dr. W. K. Stone 
and Dr. W. J. Prtbner. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “Practical Hints on the 
Manufacture of Gelatine Emulsions and Plates for Photo - 
graphio Purposes.” by Mr. W. K. Burton. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ Systems of Formulae for 
the m, m, and dn of v + o + uv' by Prof. W. Johnson ; 
two notes, by Mr. C. E Bickmore. 

8.F0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FniDAT. Maroh 10 f 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Eleofcrio 
Lighting by Incandeeoenoe,” bv Mr. J. W. Swan. 

8 p.m. Hew Sbakspere Society. 

Satu&day. Maroh 11. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Iliad 
and Odyssey,” IV., by Mr. W. Watkisi Lloyd. 

8 p.m. Phyeioal. 


SCIENCE. 

GABELENTZ’ CHINESE GRAMMAR. 

Chinesische QrammatiJc; mit auschluss der 
neideren Stiles und der heutigen Umgang- 
spraehe. Yon Georg von der Gabelentz. 
(Leipzig: Weigel.) 


Between three and four years ago, Prof. 
Gabelentz published in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society an article on the 
history of Chinese Grammars, and on the best 
method for the grammatical treatment of the 
Chinese language. He was then feeling his way 
to that view of the subject which is developed 
in the magnificent volume before us. 

The first Chinese Grammar (if we may 
give it that name) deserving our notice 
was the work of the Jesuit missionary, 
Father Pr6mare. It must have been corn- 


put in competition with it, unless it be this 
of Gabelentz himself. The Notitia , indeed, 
covers a far larger space than the Chine¬ 
sische QrammatiJc, there being no exclusion 
from it of the lower style and the col¬ 
loquial speech. Promare occupies fully 
a hundred pages with the exposition of 
these; while it was unavoidable that the 
Leipzig Professor should omit them, for they 
could hardly be treated successfully by any¬ 
one who has not lived among the Chinese till 
he has become, in the use of their speech, 
almost as one of themselves. 

The title of the earlier book, moreover, is 
happier than that of the later. Our author 
tells ns correctly that Chinese has no root- 
words (paras. 195-98). That being the case, 
its verbal and syntactical phenomena are very 
different from those of our Aryan languages. 
Its written characters (the earliest of them, 
no doubt, pictures of. objects) are now all 
symbols of ideas, and not representations of 
words. Of course the fathers of the Chinese 
people spoke before they wrote. At how¬ 
ever distant a date we plaoe the invention of 
writing among them, we must believe that 
they had words before they drew pictures 
or fashioned symbols; and when they had 
made, e.g., the picture of a horse, it was 
natural, not to say necessary, that they should 
call it md, by the name in use among them 
for that animal. But no strokes in the figure 
contained any representation of sound. In 
three out of the six classes into which the 
Chinese have divided their characters (paras. 
132-45), and which are really Origines 
Seripturae Sinicae, their meaning is quite 
independent of the names by which they are 
called; and, though there came ultimately to 
be a class of characters, very much more 
numerous than all the others together, that 
does contain a phonetical element, it is not of 
an alphabetic nature. To speak of the 
characters as words, and of the different parts 
of speech (paras. 250-53), serves only to com¬ 
plicate the subject. The characters are 
astonishingly versatile. One of them per¬ 
forms the part now of a substantive, now of 
an adjective, now of a verb, now of an adverb; 
another acts here as a verb, there as a con¬ 
junction, and anon as a preposition. But 
however few or many the functions which 
any one character discharges, its figure under¬ 
goes no alteration. Its tone may vary, and 
in a slight degree its Dame, but not its form; 
and, in studying Chinese, the more completely 
we dismiss the ideas of Aryan grammar from 
our minds the more successful we shall be. 


posed and sent to Paris early in the last 
century. There it remained in the Royal 
Library, and supplied to M. Abel-Remusat 
the materials for his Siemens de la Gram- 
maire chinoise, published in 1822. Fortu¬ 
nately, the attention of an English noble¬ 
man, Viscount Eingsborough, was directed 
to it. A copy of it was made at bis expense 
in 1825 ; and it was thereafter printed, also 
at his expense, at the press of the Anglo- 
ChineBe College and London Missionary 
Society, Malacca, where it appeared, in 1831, 
under the title of Notitia Linguae Sinicae, 
a quarto of 260 pages. Prof. Gabelentz has 
well characterised it as “ a wonderful book.” 
As a treatise on the laws of Chinese speech 
Upd composition, we jtnow no work to be 


Composition in Chinese has its rules, and, as 
is well known, one of the most important is 
the relative position of the signs or symbols. 

In no country do we find so great a differ¬ 
ence between the colloquial speech and the 
written style as in China. At the present 
day, a chapter of our Scriptures, rendered 
idiomatically in the literary style, may he 
read correctly to a congregation and be hardly 
more intelligible to a majority of the hearers 
than if it were in Sanskrit or English. The 
scholarly part of the audience may follow it, 
because the names of the signs bring before 
them those signs themselves, and they under¬ 
stand not so much by the hearing of the ear 
as by a reading with the eye of the mind. 
It is an error to suppose that the Chinese 


ever spoke in the condensed and artificial 
style of their books. It was not till their 
scholars began to write novels, and especially 
to cultivate the drama in our thirteenth 
century, that there oame to be an approxima¬ 
tion in their books to the spoken language ; 
but even that dramatic writing ie not 
acknowledged as a part of the national 
literature. Much less is the purely colloquial 
writing, according to the different dialects 
to be found in every province (which, un¬ 
fortunately, as we venture to think, some 
Protestant missionaries are trying to imitate), 
acknowledged to be so. Remusat, indeed, 
intimates his view that this is more gram¬ 
matical ( Elimens, p. 36) than the ancient and 
literary styles; but though some new char¬ 
acters are employed to suit the verbosity of 
speech, and different characters for different 
dialects, each one is indeclinable and, to use a 
word of Julian’s, ineonjugable, as in the 
oldest written models. Chinese boys at 
school, and foreign students under the 
guidance of a Chinese teacher, are net 
troubled with any lessons of what we under¬ 
stand by grammar. They learn the names 
of characters. By oral information or con¬ 
sulting dictionaries they ascertain their 
significance. By constant reading and com¬ 
mitting to memory and imitating examp'es 
of approved style, the student then gradually 
acquires the habit of correct and elegant 
composition. But even when his goal in life 
is literary eminence and its attendant 
rewards, his training is in logic and rhetoric, 
and not in grammar. 

We can think of no better model in English 
for an introduction to the study of Chinese, 
mutatis mutandis, than T. K. Arnold’s wril- 
known Introduction to Latin Prose Com¬ 
position, especially as revised and edited by 
the late Master of University College, 
now Dean of Westminster. And Prof. 
Gabelentz’ Qrammatik is very much of this 
nature. It consists of three parts. In the 
first, after an Introduction on the nature of 
the Chinese language and its dialects, he 
treats of it both as spoken and written. 
Most of what has been elucidated on the 
subject since the time of Premare, and es¬ 
pecially during the present century by MaiBh 
man, Callery, Edkins, and others, is related 
clearly and succinctly; but, however good 
and valuable in itself this portion is, our pre¬ 
vious remarks have indicated our opinion that 
it might be very much curtailed. 

The second and third parts contain our 
author’s analytical and synthetical systems. 
Here he has put forth his strength; and, 
despite his grammatical terms, the help which 
he affords to the student who has already 
groped his way or been guided to some con¬ 
siderable acquaintance witli the subject is 
varied and great. Let such a one carefully 
read and leisurely digest his chapters, and 1 e 
will find but little difficulty in construing 
any book of Chinese literature, and suffieiei t 
direction in trying to pat his own thoughts 
into the Chinese garb. 

The treatment of what are termed the 
“ helping words”—characters discharging the 
duty of our indeclinable parts of speech—is 
searching and thorough. The idiomatic use 
of them is one of the most important pecu¬ 
liarities of Chinese composition, and is rarely 
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attuned by the foreigner. The latest con¬ 
siderable work of Julien, his Syntaxe nouvelle 
de la Langue chinoise, shows the value he 
had come increasingly to attach to an ac¬ 
quaintance with these particles. They are 
presented in this Grammatik in a more sys¬ 
tematic form than ever they were before. 

Finally, we have been struck by the correct¬ 
ness of the translations of the very numerous 
examples which the author has occasion to 
quote. Taken from a wide range of reading, 
often from most difficult passages, so far as 
we have observed they are more to be relied 
on than the versions of sentences and phrases 
adduced in any of our Chinese-Eoglish dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The publication of th e JJhinesische Gram¬ 
matik will mark, we trust, an era in the 
study of Chinese on the Continent. The field 
of Chinese literature is vast and attractive, 
and thus far the surface of it has been little 
more than scratched, and that only in a few 
places. James Leooe. 


REGENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE MOON. 
Selenography has lately received a valuable 
contribution by the publication of the sketches 
of portions of the moon’s disc whioh were 
made by Tobias Mayer, at Gottingen, in the 
middle of the last century. Mayer was the 
first observer who constructed a general map 
of the moon in which the positions of the chief 
lunar spots werelaid down from actual measure¬ 
ments, and not from mere eye-drafts. The 
intended publication of his lunar sketches at 
the end of the last century was frustrated by 
the death of Lichtenberg, who had undertaken 
it, and Mayer’s smaller general map remained 
the only accessible result of his selenographical 
labours. To the discussion of any questions 
referring to physical ohanges on the moon’s 
surface, the evidence, which may be derived 
from trustworthy sketches made at an early 
period, is obviously of considerable importance, 
and the publication of Mayer’s old sketches is 
therefore a welcome addition to the available 
sources of information. There are forty sketches 
made between June 1748 and June 1750, and 
these are reproduced by photo-heliography, so 
that the copies are faithful representations of 
the originals. They are accompanied by a 
copy of Mayer’s larger general map, of nearly 
fourteen inches diameter ; and thus the results 
of his old selenographical observations, obtained 
with humble means, have at last become avail¬ 
able, and a debt long due to him has been 
paid by the Gottingen Observatory. 

Mr. Henry Henderson, of New York, has pub¬ 
lished a oolonred lithograph representing the 
moon as the “ three-days-old crescent,” or as it 
appears three days after the time of new moon. 
As the ordinary lunar maps are constructed with 
the object of exhibiting the general topography 
of the whole visible surface, they do not repre¬ 
sent, and are not intended to represent, the real 
aspect of the moon at any time; and it is neces¬ 
sary to have special maps for special phases of 
illumination if they are to show the shadows 
and other variable features which are so 
strikingly characteristic of the moon’s appear¬ 
ance at different hours of the lunar day. Mr. 
Henderson’s lithograph is such a special repre¬ 
sentation. and, as regards general resemblance 
audartisticeffect,may be called a success. Though 
it does not show more than a small portion of the 
innumerable details which the telescope reveals, 
it gives a good notion of the telescopic appear- 
anoe of the young moon as seen with a com¬ 
paratively lpw power. The moon’s image is 


eighteen inches in diameter, the phase repre¬ 
sented corresponding to the time when the 
crater Messier has emerged into the light of the 
rising sun. The plate is accompanied by a little 
descriptive handbook and an outline map. Its 
publication will be followed by that of five 
more plates, containing similar representations 
of five of the most interesting phases. 

Experiments have repeatedly been made 
with the object of producing natural imitations 
of the craters and inequalities visible on the 
moon’s surface, and it has been found that the 
figures of the lunar inequalities can be closely 
imitated by throwing pebbles upon the surface 
of some smooth plastic mass, such as mud or 
mortar. Mr. Meydenbauer, of Marburg, uses 
a basis of dextrine for the purpose, and drops 
small quantities of the same material from a 
moderate height upon that basis. A photo¬ 
graph of various figures which are thus pro¬ 
duced shows a remarkable resemblance to 
the various inequalities visible on the moon’s 
surface. A. Marth. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Gaft. Cecchi has returned from North¬ 
east Africa, and it is expected that he will 
shortly give an aooount of his travels in the 
Galla oountry, where he visited the Guragud 
tribe, previously unknown to Europeans. He 
describes them as the most handsome and intel¬ 
ligent of the races in Eastern Africa. They are 
surrounded by the Gallas, against whom they 
defend themselves vigorously. A tradition 
respecting Christianity exists among them, and 
further researoh may perhaps discover anoient 
Ethiopian MSS. 

Lieuts. Gerber and Schultz, who have 
been sent by the United States Navy Depart¬ 
ment to aid in the search for the missing 
survivors of the Jeannette, arrived at St. Peters¬ 
burg on February 23, and were to proceed at 
once, via Orenburg, to Irkutsk, whence they 
will have to make a long and difficult land 
journey of some 2,000 miles to Yakutsk, on the 
Lena. At that plaoe M. Sibiriakoff will place 
his small steamer Lena at their disposal, 
and they will prooeed down the river along 
the Siberian coast to the eastward, in order 
to search for Lieut. Chipp’s party in the 
second cutter, of whom nothing has been heard 
sinoe they were parted from the other boats 
during a gale. It will, we fear, be some time 
before anything definite oan be heard of Lieut. 
De Long’s fate, as Mr. Melville was not to 
begin his search for him in the wilderness on 
the banks of the Lena until about Maroh 1, 
and it must be remembered that there is no 
telegraphic communication between Yakutsk 
and Irkutsk, which, as we have said, are 
some 2,000 miles apart. In consequence 
of the confused statements which are re¬ 
peatedly being made in connexion with this 
matter, it may be well to mention that Irkutsk 
and Yakutsk are not on the same river, 
the former being on the Yenisei, and the latter 
on the Lena, and that the vast stretch of country 
between them is of a very difficult nature. 

It is stated that the members of the expedi¬ 
tion organised by Lieut. Steffen Szolc Bogo- 
ziuski, of the Bussian Navy, for the exploration 
of the Liba rivers of West Africa, will meet 
in Brussels during March before starting 
for the Gulf of Guinea. The party is to 
include Signor Bianca and Signor Licata, an 
Italian naturalist, two Bussian officers, two 
Frenchmen, and some German naturalists. 
They propose to form a station on the coast 
opposite the Island of Fernando Po, and ex¬ 
plore all the rivers, the sources of which 
are unknown, but which Lieut. Bogoziuski 
believes will be found in Lake Liba. After this 
region has been thoroughly explored, a portion 


of the party propose to continue their journey 
across the continent to the Uganda and Galla 
countries. We are not aware how the funds 
for this extensive expedition are to be provided, 
but we believe that no substantial support has 
been received from the principal geographical 
societies. 

The Bussian Geographical Society is con¬ 
sidering the propriety of organising a scientific 
expedition to the Tien Shan. It is proposed to 
place it under the command of Col. Prejevalsky, 
who would, no doubt, avail himself of the 
opportunity for penetrating again into Thibet. 

The Commercial Geographical Society of 
Bordeaux have awarded their great medals for 
this year to Capt. Gallieni for nis geographical 
work on the Upper Niger, and to Dr. Bayol 
for the services he has rendered to oommeroe 
and geography by his recent journey to the 
Futa Jallon highlands in West Afrioa. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geology of Tokio. —A comprehensive paper on 
“ The Geology of the Environs of Tokio” has 
been written by Dr. David Brauns, Professor 
of Geology in the Daigaku or University of the 
Japanese empire, and has recently been issued 
as one of the series of Memoirs published by the 
Scientific Department of the university. The 
neighbourhood of Tokio forms part of a vast 
plain presenting but little diversity of geologioal 
features, and the monograph is consequently 
confined to the description of very few forma¬ 
tions. It treats first of the Alluvial deposits; 
then of the Post-pliooene, or, as the German 
author of course terms it, the “ Diluvial ” for¬ 
mation ; and finally of the Pliocene beds, equi¬ 
valent to the Crags of East Anglia. Among the 
I more interesting fossils here noticed, we may 
point to the fossil elephants found in the qua¬ 
ternary strata, and referred to the two species 
E. meridionalis and E. antiquus. A great num¬ 
ber of Pliocene shells are figured, and the litho¬ 
graphs reflect much credit on the Japanese 
artists. 

The Leeds Naturalists’ Club and Scientific 
Association proposes to issue during the coming 
snmmer a “ Natural History of Leeds, Wharfe- 
dale, and Nidderdale.” The first part will be 
devoted to the fauna, and will also oontain a 
general description of the physical features of 
the district, with a map. It will give the name 
of every species of animal (down to microsoopio 
forms of life) that is actually known to have 
occurred within the limits of the district. The 
work will be published at the price of five 
shillings per part; and subscribers should 
address themselves to the secretary, 12 Lilian 
Street, Burley, Leeds. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We understand that the Government of India 
him requested the India Office to furnish 
twenty-six copies of Dr. Badger’s English- 
Arabic Lexicon. 

On February 17, M. Henri Weil was elected 
a member of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, by a majority of only a single 
vote over M. Simdon Luce. M. Weil, we believe, 
is a Jew, as also are three of his oolleagues in 
this branch of the Institut, MM. Brdal, J. 
Derenbourg, and Jules Oppert. 

The Bev. J. D. Bate, Baptist missionary at 
Allahabad, and author of a Hindi Dictionary, 
proposes to issue by subscription a series of 
works discussing the various controversial points 
that separate the followers of Muhammad from 
the followers of Christ. The flrst will deal with 
the claims of Ishmael to the blessing promised 
to Abraham, which constitute the essential 
point of difference between Islam and Judaism, 
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M. Masfero’s Contes populaires de I'Eyypte 
aucieone has just appeared as the fourth volume 
of the “ Collection of Popular Literature” 
published by Messrs. Maisonneuve. 

M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, the new Pro¬ 
fessor of Oeltio at the College de France, began 
hie first oourse of lectures on February 14. 
The subject of his introductory lecture was the 
importance of a study of old Irish literature, 
&c., for the understanding of the language, 
manners, and institutions of the Celtic race. 

Mr. Oeoboios Koronaios, of Athens, has 
just published a translation of the whole of 
Sophocles into modern Greek. 

Wits reference to Mr. Clement Markham’s 
derivation of “harpoon” from the Basque, in 
his paper on the Basque whale fisheries recently 
published in Nature, a correspondent writes:— 
“ As to ' arpoi, harpoinari ’ being Basque, I 
think it it probable; but I should not trace the 
derivation quite so far baok as the root ar or hat — 
to take quickly. There is a Biscayan verb ' harra- 
patu ’—to take or catch; B. Nav. ' harrapa, 
harrapatu'—to take, catch, gain. Thus ‘ bar- 
poiuari' would mean ‘the man who takes or 
catches. 1 . . . If we really have got * harpoon ’ 
from the Basques, It makes the like origin of 
* Jingo ’ still more probable.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— ( Thursday , 
Feb. 9.) 

Prof. Skeat in the Chair.—Prof. A. S. Wilkins 
communicated a paper on a MS. of Cicero’s De 
Oratore and Orator in St. John's College, Oxford. 
It seems to have been first collated by Tbos. 
(lockman (De Oratore, Oxf. 1696). and Abp. Pearce, 
who knew it from Cookman, praises It highly. The 
oollations of the other MSS. by Lagomarsini, 
JTJIeodt (1840), Piderit, and Ravaiason (Codex 
AUtincensis) now enable us better to estimate its 
▼aloe. The MS. is a small folio of twenty-eight 
leaves (fifty-five pages, the laet blank) written in 
double oolnmns in a neat and clear hand. The ink 
has kept its colour except on the first page. It 
has numerous contractions, suoh as the Tironian 
abbreviations for ct and eons, the misunderstanding 
of which latter has led copyists to ohaoge consoles 
into annos. —Dr, Waldstein read a paper on 
iucpoxtipiepis, Ar. Bth. N. p. 1111 (Bekk.). A 
painting on a vase in the possession of M. Camille 
Lecuyer at Paria, together with a relief published 
by Clarao, show this game to have been similar to 
one practised by boys with us, in whioh the fingers 
are interlaoed, and the point is to bring the adver¬ 
sary to his knees by forcing baok his wrist, only 
with the important addition that the Greeks did 
not begin with interlacing their hands, but stood 
opposite oue another and strove to seize the most 
favourable grip of the hands, the most decisive part 
in the game. In this aot, the one striving to seize, 
the other to avoid, tha hand of his opponent, in¬ 
voluntary striking must have been a most frequent 
oocurrenoe. The St?(eu ffovXtfitvos whioh, as Ber- 
naya has shown, is a lapsus on the part of the 
son be from the fact of the same having occurred 
but two line* above, is to be subetituted by 0i(at 
whioh Turnebus saw in several MS8.—Mr. 
Ridgeway suggested that St?(tu was for tpd(a<r9ai.— 
Prof. Paley communioated a paper on Sophocles, 
O. T. 1380: 

kcUAict’ htdfp its tv yt TOtr Bljffcut rptuptls. 

—Dr. Kennedy sent a note on the same passage, in 
which he said he had omitted to note in his forth- 
coming edition what had, however, long sinoe struck 
him—viz., that when Sophocles makes Oedipus say 
he has lost all plessure in gazing on 
oity or citadel, or of the gods 
statues and temples, of which I the wretch,— 
the one In Thebes at least most nobly reared— 
deprived myself, Ac., 

he perhaps meant by the emphasis tv yt rats e^jSair 
to express hit Athenien contempt for that illiterate 
and nnartistio character of the Thebans whioh 
sained for them the well-known proverb, acknow¬ 
ledged by one of themselves to whom it was 


certainly inapplicable— Botctrlav Iv. And the yt 
might hint that, though to have been bred in 
Corinth was better than to have been reared in 
Thebee, yet there was something better still, to 
have been educated in Athens. 

English Dialect Society.—(M onday, Feb. JO) 
The Mator of Manchester in the Chair.—In the 
annual Report, read by Mr. J. H. Nodal, the 
hon. secretary, It was stated that the receipts 
for the year (including a balance of £192 from 
1880 and thirteen payments of subscriptions in 
advance) had been £472, and the payments £300, 
leaving £172 in band. The sale of volumes to non¬ 
members had been larger than in any previous 
year. The publication for 1882 will be seleoted 
from the following :—“ A Glossary of the Lan¬ 
cashire Dialect.” part ii. (F to Z); “A Dictionary 
of English Plant-names,” by Messrs. James 
Britten and Robert Holland, part iii., completing 
the wofk ; “ West Worcestershire Words,” by 
Mrs. Chamberlain ; “ Fitzherbert’s Book of Hut- 
baudrie ” (1534), edited by the Rev. Prof. Skeat ; 
“ Four Provincial English Words—Clem, Lake, 
Nesh, and Oss—their Range, Definitions, and Etym¬ 
ology," by Mr. Thomas Hallam, to form No. 
v. of the English Dialect Miscellanies. Two pro¬ 
posals had been urgently pressed upon the attention 
of the society during the last year or two—the 
publication of a general dialect dictionary and the 
collection and publication of place-names as part of 
the society’s work. It was considered, however, 
that these things do not fairly come within the 
sooiety’s provinoe. Some interesting particulars 
were given with reference to Mr. A. J. Ellis’s ascer¬ 
tainment of the dialectal lines which divide England 
into four great divisions. According to his most 
reoent researches, ths northern boundary of the 
Midland and Eastern counties passed (very roughly) 
north of Furness in Lancashire, east of Craven in 
Yorkshire, north of Leeds and Selby, and then 
suddenly dips south by the Isle of Axholme in 
Lincolnshire, and reaches the sea about Great 
Grimsby. These apparently formed the two great 
lines across England. The boundaries between 
Northern English and Lowland Sootoh was (also 
very roughly) that of the kingdoms. This divides 
all English-speaking oonnties into fonr great 
divisions, distinguished by their treatment 
of the Anglo-Saxon short and long u in the 
words some house. In arriving at these con¬ 
clusions, Mr. Ellis was stated to have been greatly 
aided by the researches of Mr. Thomas Hallam, 
also a member of the society, who has succeeded 
dating the laet two years in verifying the important 
dialectal line aoross England between the Midland 
and Southern forms or sounds of short u as in up 
and but, and between the same forms or sounds of 
o, short and medial, as in other, done, and some. 
Speaking approximately, the line passes through 
tne oonnties of Salop, Worcester, Warwiok, 
Northampton, Hants, and Cambridge.—It was 
elioited in the discussion after the adoption of the 
Report that the work of the society would probably 
be completed in five or six years more. 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday, Feb. 23.) 
A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Middleton read a paper upon coneeoration crosses 
in ohurohes. These oroases were marked when the 
church was built, before the consecration, in order 
to show the places which ths bishop would anoint 
with oil as part of the service. The proper 
number is twelve inside and twelve out, but there 
are few ohurohes in England now whioh exhibit the 
complete number, though in one oase—St. Mary 
Otterys—where the oroases are very ornamental, 
consisting of demi-angela holding shields snrronnded 
by qnatrefoils, additional crosses were added daring 
the process of restoration, so that theie are now 
thirteen outside. The usual position is about seven 
feet six inohes from the floor, though in very early 
churches they occur at a less elevation. A wood¬ 
cut in the Pontificate Romanum (1554) shows the 
bishop standing on a short ladder applying the 
oil with a brush. In a Mg. at Rome, the 
bishop stands on a wooden stage which has 
been erected for the purpose. The crosses are 
made in three ways—paint, whioh is the com¬ 
monest ; cat in the stone ; and metal, fastened to the 
wall. In one ohoroh, that at North Repps, in Nor* 


folk, patches of stnooo were laid on th« rongh flint 
wall, and the orossee marked thereon ; bat, since 
restoration, the stucco has disappeared. The 
earliest foim used in England was a cross boton&e, 
and, during the transitional period, ahont the end 
of the twelfth century, a cross with expanded ends 
within a circle beoame customary. At Salisbury 
there are examples of out oroases, botonees, within 
a qaatrefoil. If it waa neoeaaary for a church to 
be reconsecrated, new crosses were made; and at 
Ohiuhester the bronze pins for affixing a new metal 
Croat overlap the old one of the first consecration, 
which is painted. At Blytbburgh, in Suffolk, the 
orosaea are made by inlaying flints; and at Bag- 
worth they are modelled in relief in plaster. The 
oentral oroas at the east end was often made more 
elaborate than the others, and sometimes oarried 
a orucifix.—Mr. Bailey read a paper upon some 
historical aspects of the law of attainder, whioh 
he illustrated by traoiug the estates held by Richard 
Nevile, Karl cf Warwick, by various titles, until 
they finally became forfeited to the Crown by the 
attainder of his granddaughter, Margaret Coon teas 
of Salisbury, in 1541, 

Browning Society.—( Friday, Feb. S4-) 
Peter Bayne, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. J, T, 
Nettleship read a paper on “Fifine at the Fair,” 
whioh waa in three parts—(1) An analysis, section 
by section, whioh was, in short, a prose render¬ 
ing of the poem; (2) a statement dividing the 
main subjects dealt with into three heads; (3) 
a synopsis of the whole poem. In the synopsis Mr. 
Nettlaahip gave the division of the poem into three 
heads—(1) What ought to be a married man's 
relations to other women than his wife; (2) what 
his relations to the world generally ; (3) the use ol 
these two relations towards achieving the highest 
form of love between husband and wife. The out¬ 
come of the whole Mr. Nettleship took to ho that, 
from the lowest to the highest, each created being 
has its own individual perleotion and a ohance of 
displaying it. To aohieve this individual perfec¬ 
tion, each human soul works towards finding out the 
Truth, the Absolute, whioh liea hid under the false 
shows of the world. The knowledge thus gained 
belongs to the sonl that gains it; bat, as souls 
develop, each acquires its knowledge, does its 
work, for the sake of, and to be Imputed to, the 
man or woman found in its search after truth, and 
loved best, towards finding and loving whom it la 
always striving. To try and find truth under the 
shows of the world, we mnst mix with men and not 
stay apart, nor ignore the laws of the world around 
ns. By watching men and their institutions 
thronghout a life of seventy years, now and then 
an exceptional man may, even now, achieve ocm- 
plete knowledge of the trne nature of all men. 
And when, in the development of sonls, all men 
have learned to bum, then all knowledge and all 
religions beliefs will fuse into one simple belief in 
God, and in living oar life as in His sight, and 
troth will display unveiled the prinoiple of all 
things, highest and least.—In the discussion after¬ 
wards, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Miss Drewry, Mr. 
Fumivall, Mr. Matthew, and Mr. Gustafson took 
part.—At the olose of the disooaeion, the Chairman 
dwelt strongly on the personal element in the 
poem; he thought we oould not dissooiate it from 
the faot that Browning was united to perhaps the 
greatest woman who ever lived. The theory held 
by Browning as to the exalted nature of woman 
had mnoh to be aaid for it, it having been the 
theory of Soott, of Buskin, and of Sbakspere. 


FINE ART. 

Ancient Scottish Weapons, Sfc. A Series of 
Drawings by the late James Drummond, 
ll.S.A. With Introduction and Descriptive 
Notes by Joseph Anderson, Custodier of 
the National Museum of Antiquities. (Edin¬ 
burgh : George Waterston <fc Sons.) 

This very handsome folio brings before the 
public one of the most valuable of the series 
of archaeological drawings executed by the 
late James Drummond, R.S.A. Several of 
these collections were acquired by the Society 
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of Antiquaries in Scotland at Mr. Drum¬ 
mond’s sale; and two of them have been 
already published, that illustrative of the 
architecture of Old Edinburgh having been 
reproduced in 1879 by the publishers of the 
present volume, and The Sculptured Stones 
of Iona and the Western Highlands having 
been issued last year by the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries as an extra volume to 
their fellows. 

The life of Mr. Drummond may be said to 
have been devoted, very equally, to art and 
archaeology, and each of his pursuits was 
tinged with the influences of the other. In 
his paintings he dealt almost invariably with 
the past, all his important works, such as 
“ Montrose,” “ The Return of Queen Mary,” 
and “The Porteous Mob,” have for their 
aim the realisation and revivification of the 
scenes and characters of Scottish history ; and 
his artistic skill was a valuable adjunct to his 
antiquarian studies, enabling him to produce 
the numerous archaeological sketches which 
posterity will probably value as a richer 
legacy than any of the imaginative subjects 
which employed his brush. These coloured 
drawings of ancient Scottish arms are exe¬ 
cuted not only with the most scrupulous care 
and accuracy, but with the keenest and most 
sympathetic feeling for the artistio beauty of 
the objects portrayed. The graceful lines of 
sword-hilts, the rich embrowning of antique 
powder-horns and their wealth of involved and 
-interlacing ornamentation, the picturesque 
tooling on old targets, and the exquisiteness 
of the mellow blending hues of their worn 
coverings of cloth and leather are portrayed 
with the finest relish for their visual loveli¬ 
ness ; and Mr. Drummond’s original drawings 
have been reproduced in the present volume 
with a care and skill which are rare indeed in 
lithographic work, and which leave nothing 
to be desired. They give us such an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying antique Scottish weapons 
and implements as could be afforded by no 
collection, public or private; and the Scottish 
Antiquaries have done well in marking their 
appreciation of the value and uniqueness of the 
series by acquiring the original drawings for 
their library. The descriptions of the plates 
are from the pen of Mr. Joseph Anderson, 
whose intimate knowledge of Celtic art was 
amply proved by bis Rhind Lectures of 1879 
and 1»80. Mr. Anderson also contributes an 
Introduction dealing with early Scottish dress 
and weapons, illustrating his remarks on 
costume by interesting quotations from Major, 
Leslie, Elder, Gordon of Rothiemay, and 
other contemporary authorities, figuring some 
typical specimens of armour from the sculp¬ 
ture stones of Iona and Kilmartin, and de¬ 
scribing the most characteristic forms of 
targets, dirks, powder-horns, pistols, spor¬ 
rans, &c. 

Turning to the coloured plates them¬ 
selves, we have first an interesting series of 
Highland targets, ranging from the fragments 
of decayed oak (plate vii., fig. 1) found in 
Blair Drummond Moss, and presumably a 
shield, and the bronze disk (plate vii., fig. 2), 
with its delicate adornment of concentric 
rings and circular rows of studs, to the later 
specimens in which the coverings of leather 
and textile fabrics are yet intaot, and which 
form, with their rich tooling, their occasional 


heraldic insignia, and their highly decorative 
arrangement of metal bosses, some of the most 
valuable examples of old Scottish art that have 
been preserved to us. Similarly interesting 
for their artistic beauty are the powder-horns 
figured in the volume. Here, too, as 
in the targets, we find the traditions of 
ancient Celtic art existent and potent in 
the wealth of varied interlacing ornament, 
executed in relief or in incised lines, and 
deriving an additional charm from the warm, 
mellow colour of the time-stained horn or 
bone, in which the play and gradation of 
tinting has been excellently perceived by the 
draughtsman, and rendered with unfailing 
accuracy by the lithographer. Of especial 
interest is a horn, in the National Museum, 
Edinburgh (plate xx.), supposed to have 
belonged to Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbert, 
who succeeded to the baronetcy in 1654. 
On one side it depicts a stag-hunt, a carving 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Drummond, has 
a distinct archaeological value as proving, by 
the costume of its principal figure, that the 
Highland trews were worn with the belted 
plaid. In the following plate is figured 
another horn, stated to have belonged to the 
Duke of Perth, and now preserved in the 
Perth Museum, with its decoration of cen¬ 
taur, castles, brazen serpent, and leafage, 
relieved in white against a red background 
of stained horn. Other examples, dated 
in, or attributed to, the seventeenth century, 
are interesting for .their rich Celtic adorn¬ 
ment, their quaint inscriptions, and their 
heraldic bearings of lion and unicorn, of 
thistle, rose, and double-headed eagle. 
Turning to the lethal weapons, we have some 
nineteen specimens of the basket-hilted High¬ 
land sword. An admirable and typical 
example from the collection of Sir Noel Paton 
is to be found in plate ix., fig. 2, its broad, 
double-edged, and very long blade being 
inscribed “ Andreia Farara,” and marked with 
the gold cross and ball. This weapon has 
also most interesting historical associations, 
for Alastair Macdonald wore it at Culloden, 
where he fell while charging the Hanoverians 
single-handed, his clan having refused to 
follow him. Then come fine examples of the 
great two-handed sword, the true Scottish 
claymore, some of them fitted with waved 
blades furnished with side-hooks, nearly all 
admirably Gothic in the broad simplicity of 
their hilt decorations. Plate xi., fig. 2, in 
particular, with its divided grip, its side- 
rings, and the quillons of its guard terminating 
in scroll-like ornaments, is a magnificent 
specimen of a mediaeval weapon. In other 
illustrations we have dirks, richly carved and 
inlaid muskets and pistols, glaives, halbards, 
and Lochaber axes, followed by antique brooches 
—the great circular Highland brooch,commonly 
of brass, worn on the shoulder, and the quaint 
silver “Luckenbooth brooch,” the old be¬ 
trothal gil t, fashioned frequently in the form of 
a heart, and inscribed with some loving distich 
or with a significant reference to such a text 
as Ruth i. 16. Among the ancient jewellery 
are figured two of the balls of rock-crystal 
that were used as charm-stones, one of them, 
long in the possession of the Campbells of 
Bulloch}'le, tet in a circular brooch ; the other 
—the “ Clach Dearg of Ardvoirlioh ”— 
mounted in hoops of silver, with a ring for 


suspension. In the plates of musical in¬ 
struments we have three ancient harps— 
among the rest, an exquisitely coloured 
illustration of the famous “ Queen Mary 
Harp,” and several sketches of its rich 
details. It appears to date from the four¬ 
teenth, or at latest the fifteenth, century, and 
“ the beauty and grace of its decoration is 
unequalled by any known specimen of Scottish 
wood-carving.” According to tradition, it 
was given by Queen Mary to Beatrix Garden, 
who married into the family of the Robertsons 
of Lude, whose descendant, Mr. Steuart of 
Dalguise, still possesses the instrument. Of 
the bagpipe, the finest and earliest known 
example, dated 1409, is figured on plate xlvii. 
It is the property of Mr. R. Glen, of Edin¬ 
burgh, who recently contributed to the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries a most 
interesting paper on the ancient musical in¬ 
struments of Scotland. 

In the above notice we have only indicated 
a few of the rich contents of the volume, 
which will be a valued possession alike to the 
archaeologist, to the historical painter, and 
to the mere lover of things of beauty. 

J. M. Gray. 


ART EXHIBITION AT LEWES. 

It is with the hope of obtaining moneys sufficient 
to endow the School of Art in their town with 
such an annual inoome as shall place it, in 
their own words, “ in easy circumstances ” that 
the people of Lewes have opened the present 
exhibition. Albeit there is very muon that 
might well deserve it, it is not possible within 
the prescribed limit to give any detailed account 
of collections so heterogeneous. What is here 
said must be confiued to works of the “ Masters,” 
as the word is understood by the happy few 
who can take it upon their lips as a Shibboleth, 
and be fearless of exposure. The Catalogue 
which enumerates these treasures is a strange 
work. Besides palpable errors of attribution, 
for whioh its compilers were not responsible, 
there are errata of a wild kind. For Luini we 
find Lanini; Yan Goyen stands written Van 
Gmuen ; David Hopfer, the engraver, has become 
David Hope ; Israel van Mechenen is now 
familiar to the children of Lewes as Mechdu. 
It would have been easy to correct errors so 
striking; it is a pity, as the exhibition is one 
of unusual interest, that some care was not 
taken in the compilation of its record. Col. 
King is the exhibitor of several fine works; but 
among them are some whioh it is hard to believe 
were painted by the artists to whom they are 
ascribed. “‘The Seven Works of Mercy’ by 
D. Teniers, Sen.,” one might suppose to be a 
copy from a possible original by Jan Steen. 
Two small portraits representing Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth are ascribed to Holbein. 
Perhaps they have resemblance enough to the 
genuine works of this painter to explain the 
ascription; certainly they have not enough to 
justify it. An ‘“Old Man’s Head’ by Bem- 
brandt ” is in like case with these portraits “ by 
Holbein.” It would be invidious, however, to 
suggest that these errors are confined to the 
collection of Col. King, and it would also be far 
from the truth. There are more which, in the 
interest of students, might well be noted, but 
space will not allow. Of painting genuine 
and first-rate there is no lack. The lover 
of old Crome, whioh is to say the lover of land¬ 
scape, has a rare treat in the “ Paget ” picture, 
the property of Mr. Huth. Perhaps the best, 
certainly the most pleasing, of some half-dozen 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds is the portrait 
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of “Master Bunbury.” One of the loveliest 
female portraits known to art is that by Gains¬ 
borough of his wife “ when young,” and that 
we find (lent by the South Kensington 
authorities) upon the walls of the County Hall 
at Lewes. I have nowhere seen a finer Van 
Goyen than the great " Lake of Haarlem ” here 
exhibited. The tranquillising effect of this 
picture as the eye ranges over its measureless 
still waters is not to be described. Its want of 
all colour only intensifies, perhaps, its effect. 
The end of that artist was peaoe. For the rest, 
I can only say that the Catalogue contains the 
names, and the walls show noteworthy examples, 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, Messrs. Sidney 
Cooper, J. 0. Hook, Frith, and other well- 
known living artists; and Bitty's “Robinson 
Crusoe,” two fine piotures by J. F. Herring, 
Sen. (“ The Inn Yard ” and a “ Midday Best”), 
and two fairly representative Morlands are 
among the most interesting of the works not 
already mentioned. A number of studies by 
Mr. Harrison Weir, sketohes in pencil and 
water-oolour by the late E. W. Cooke, many 
exquisite drawings by Stothard, a case of 
forty-three miniatures by Cosway, and nine 
cases of old Wedgwood medallions from the 
designs of Flaxman form speoial features of a 
very remarkable “ local ” exhibition. 

Ernest Radford. 


ART SALE. 

That well-known amateur, Mr. John Hen¬ 
derson, of Montagu Place, treated the nation 
so well in the matter of legacies that the sale 
of his remaining effects was, on the whole, 
disappointing. It would indeed, on the present 
ocoaaion, be superfluous to append the prioes 
realised by a collection which had lost its 
chosen Girtins, Coxes, Dewinte, Cattermoles, 
and Mullers, and which will hereafter be re¬ 
membered more by its contributions to the 
British Museum and the National Gallery than 
by suoh of its treasures as are now scattered 
abroad. Of the objects sold quite lately at 
Christie’s, the Chinese and Indian carvings in 
jade, rook orystal, lapis lazuli, and amber were 
more remarkable and precious than the piotures 
and drawings. Nevertheless, the drawings in¬ 
cluded many excellent examples of the penoil- 
work of Prout, with which the public is just 
now very familiar, and not a few specimens of 
the perhaps yet more delicate pencil-work of 
Edridge, of whom only connoisseurs—and not 
either artists or the large public—know any¬ 
thing. There were likewise certain examples of 
Dewint, but these were in the main of an inferior 
kind—one wonderful little sketch from Nature, 
of oourse, excepted. The Henderson collection ap¬ 
peared to be somewhat burdened by the number 
and variety of its sketohes of Oriental life and 
scenery. These, in whatsoever variety they 
are presented, are apt somewhat to pall upon 
us. It may even be questioned whether, as a 
theme for art, the East is not pretty much 
exhausted, Mr. Henderson’s collection of art 
treasures generally had been wont to be com¬ 
pared in some men’s minds with that of Mr. 
Charles Sackville Bale, a contemporary, but yet 
a senior, who died about a year ago. Mr. Bale 
bought nothing but what was of the finest 
quality, and all that he had was distributed 
after his death among the amateurs of art who 
attended the three weeks’ sale at Messrs. 
Christie's auction-room, Mr. Henderson bought 
muoh that was good, and not a little that was 
indifferent, and, as his best things were 
destined by him for public Bhow in national 
collections rather than for private delight in 
the portfolios of amateurs, it is inevitable 
that his sale should have been somewhat 
disappointing. „ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Magazine of Art for March is an 
exceedingly good number. Articles on 
“ The Towers of 8ir Christopher Wren,” by 
Mr. Basil Champneys ; on M. Eugene Muntz's 
Life of Raphael, by Prof. Sidney Colvin; and 
on “ Benvenuto Cellini,” by Mr. T. A. Trollope, 
show the strength of the present staff of this 
excellent serial. 

The execution of the monument to Mr. Street 
in Westminster Abbey has been entrusted to 
Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Alfred Tylor is having several very 
careful drawings and casts made of Mithraio 
signs to oonfirm the opinion of Mr. Franks that 
the letters at first supposed to be the Christian 
X P on the leaden case of one of the Roman 
remains found under Mr. Tylor’s house of 
business at Warwick Lane are, in fact, Mithraio, 
and not Christian. Mr. Tylor will give a lec¬ 
ture on these remains at the London Insti¬ 
tution on March 16. 

Mr. Bormuzd Rassam starts for Babylonia 
on March 6. He will there reoommenoe his 
exoavations on the site of Abu Habba, the 
Sippara of the classical geographers. The A gra, 
having on board the large number of tablets 
found last year, is expected to arrive in a day 
or two. 

The annual exhibition of water-colour draw¬ 
ings at the Dudley Gallery opens to the public 
to-day. The private view was on Friday, 
March 3. 

Mb. William Cox has on view in the Con¬ 
duit Street Galleries a large collection of pictures 
by deceased British artists, from Hogarth to 
Henry Dawson. 

Mr. J. 0. Bobinson has recently drawn up, 
at the request of the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
a report on the pictures by Old Masters pre¬ 
served in the Corporation galleriM, the bequest, 
for the most part, of Mr. MaoLellan and of Mr. 
Orabam-Gilbert, ES A. The collections are 
very miscellaneous. Mr. Bobinson has specified 
about one hundred and ten of the paintings as 
worthless, and is prepared to recommend the 
Corporation to get rid of them; but there 
remain about one hundred and twenty pictures 
which he pronounces “ valuable and authentic 
works of the great masters,” constituting “ the 
most interesting and valuable provincial public 
collection of suoh works in the kingdom ; ” and 
he is of opinion that the Corporation gallery, 
“ when better known, will take rank as a col¬ 
lection of European importance.” The pictures 
include “ The Woman taken in Adultery,” 
attributed by Dr. Wadgen and Mr. Bobinson 
to Giorgione; a “Virgin and Child,” formerly 
attributed to the same master, but probably by 
Giovanni Cariani, or by one of the Mantegna 
family ; a “ Virgin and Child ” and a " Daniae,” 
authentic Titians, the latter, however, greatly 
injured ; two examples of Palma; an interest¬ 
ing little “ Annunciation,” by Botticelli; and 
an “ Adoration of the Magi,” attributed by Mr. 
Bobinson to Antonella da Messina. The col¬ 
lections are rioh in Dutch pictures, including a 
fine early work by Rubens, “An Allegory of 
Abundance; ” five pictures by Buysdael, three 
by Rembrandt, six by Berghem, five by Teniers, 
three by Cuyp, three by van Huysum, and one 
by Jan Steen. 

The next examination for certificates in 
needlework will be held at the London Insti¬ 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
2 Connaught Street, Edgware Road, on Satur¬ 
day, March 25. 

The death is announced, at Bale, of Fried¬ 
rich Weber, the oelebrated engraver, member of 
the Berlin Aoademy, and corresponding member 
of the Inatitut. He first became known by 
his work for the historical galleries at Versailles, 


and he was a frequent exhibitor at the Paris 
Salon of portraits after David, Steuben, and 
Winterhalter. Some of his best plates were from 
the masterpieces of Raphael, Holbein, and 
Titian. 

M. Tissot has employed himself lately in 
producing some doitonni enamels, whioh, 
together with some new pictures and etohiogs, 
will shortly be exhibited at the Dudley Gallery. 

M. Jean Beaudoin, who has just died at 
the age of seventy-nine, was a oarver in ivory, 
known not so much by his original work 
(though that is to be found in the Louvre as 
well as in private oabinets) as by the faithful¬ 
ness with which he devoted his great talents to 
the restoration of objects of ancient art. 

We have received the first number of a new 
monthly journal, oalled the Artists’ Critical 
Record, published by Mr. Reginald Turner. 
Its objeot is to collect in a permanent form the 
various oriticisms on pictures, &o., that appear 
in the daily and weekly journals. We cannot 
feel any interest in the scheme. 

Messrs. Wilson and MoOormiok, of Glas- 

f ow, offer for aale by subscription (or, in plain 
Inglish, by lottery) a marble bust of James 
Hogg, “ the Ettrick Shepherd,” by John Moss- 
man, from a model by the late James Fillans. 
The bust was formerly in the possession of Mrs. 
Gilkison, a daughter of Hogg; and whatever 
sum is realised will be given to her. It is 
valued at £103. We oonfess that the end seems 
to us more praiseworthy than the means. 

Articles on David d’ Angers, the sculptor, 
appear in the Revue dee Arts dicoratijs for 
February, and in L'Art of the 12 th of that 
month. The last number of the latter periodi¬ 
cal contains papers on the fine statue of Rabe¬ 
lais, by M. Emile Hdbert, about to be erected 
at Chinon, the birthplace of the great satirist, 
and on the art treasures collected by the late 
M. Benjamin Fillon. 

The Frenoh Government has purchased 
Munkaosy’s picture of “ Christ before Pilate,” 
whioh will probably be plaoed in the Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Among M. Quan tin’s latest publications is 
the first part of Lee Borde de VOise: Voyage 
artistiqu*, by Alphonse Lambert, with illustra¬ 
tions by M. Lambert, 0. Daubigny pere, and 
Karl Daubigny. The work will be eomplete in 
twenty parts. 

A correspondent at Rome writes“ Work¬ 
men under the direction of Signor Lanciani have 
commenced to remove the road which crosses 
the Forum, near the churoh of San Lorenzo 
in Miranda; an iron bridge is to be erected in 
its place. Signor Lanciani expects soon to 
disoover the remains of the arch of Fabius. 
The portion of the wall of Servius, opposite the 
Ministero deile Finanze, mentioned in the 
Academy of February 18, has been since com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and broken up for building 
purposes. Farther on, another portion of the 
wall has been since discovered; it is built into 
a mass of brickwork, faced with opus reticulaium. 
The houses at the back of the Pantheon have 
been bought by the Government for £18,000, 
and have been pulled down. A large portion 
of the baths of Agrippa have been laid bare. 
Some beautiful fragments of a rich frieze, 
adorned with the honeysuckle ornament between 
dolphins, have been discovered. Mr. Hodder 
E. Westropp has been giving a course of lectures 
on the archaeology of Rome, in connexion with 
the British and American Archaeological Society, 
on ‘The Walls of Rome,’ ‘The Wall of Ser¬ 
vius,’ ‘ The Palatine,’ ‘ The Colosseum,’ ‘ The 
Batbs of Caracalla.’ The oourse will be con¬ 
tinued after the Carnival.” 

An exhibition is now open in Paris, at 24 
Avenue de l’Updra, of the pictures of Rusaiau 
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artists resident in Franoe. It has been organised 
by a benevolent society, of which the secretary 
is M. Tourgdnieff. It will remain open until 
March 20. 

A foolish practical joke has been played 
with two piotures in the Louvre, one by 
Bonington and the other by Clouet. In both of 
them occurs a portrait of Franois I., which the 
rascals smeared with vermilion. Luckily, the 
defacement was discovered before the paint 
was dry, and all trace of it removed without 
injury to the piotures. 


THE STAGE. 

The performance of Ours, which will probably 
oontinue at the Haymarket Theatre until April 
is well advanced, offers some points of interest, 
and is, moreover, remarkable as evidencing the 
great improvement made by Mrs. Langtry in 
the exercise of her newly adopted art. It is 
nightly received with what we think consider¬ 
able coldness, but the abolition of a pit makes 
cordiality all but impossible in a theatre—the 
stalls are filled only by the wealthy, whom, as a 
rule, even “ some new thing ” (and Mrs. Langtry 
is still new as an actress) fails to wake to 
enthusiasm. Whatever modified approval an 
audience almost wholly of the opulent and the 
blati is able to feel is felt probably by the 
Haymarket audienoe every night, and, though 
the eventual interests of the Theatre are not 
best consulted by that which tends to narrow 
the oircles from whioh a clientele is drawn, 
material prosperity cannot fail to attend the 
elegant and gorgeous house in the Haymarket. 
It has very likely been remarked elsewhere 
before now that Robertsonian comedy does not 
acquire fresh dignity or importance in a more 
dignified home; but we must be allowed to say 
for ourselves that the majesty of the new play¬ 
house somehow exposes the pettiness whioh 
exists here and there in the plays, and which 
the oharade-like conditions of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre more conveniently conoealed. 
Moreover, time adds nothing to the charms 
of a dialogue from whioh wit is as plentifully 
absent as is conventionality; much of the 
talk in Robertson’s Ours is dull talk, muoh 
of the action trivial aotion. And yet, when this 
has been said, the last word has by no means 
been said, even upon the play now produced, 
not to speak of the performance of it. Even 
into the more insignificant soenes of the play 
there is wrought the result of a dainty and 
sympathetic observation of common people; 
and in the second act, which is better con¬ 
structed and more tersely written than the 
others, a note of patriotism is struck such as 
the stage seldom hears unless it is associated 
with the brag of burlesque. These qualities 
whioh we have last mentioned are qualities that 
do not age. Much in Ours has aged already; 
but something, we are glad to say, is as young 
and vivid as when the author wrote it fresh 
from the memory of reoent national troubles. 
It is terribly long, however. One wearies of 
the first aot before it is over, and one wearies 
again of the third. Tet how characteristic of 
the writer it all is—defect as well as virtue. 
How typioal is Ours of the Robertsonian man¬ 
ner. The performance is thoroughly interest¬ 
ing, and it is more than interesting—it is 
adequate, save in one or two points which 
presently we may notice. Mr. Bancroft’s 
cynicism has never been more humorous than 
in the part of the young idle man, who cannot 
be industrious because he is rioh, and oannot be 
eminent bocause he is a brewer, but who 
makes up his mind to take his chance in 
the trenches because a somewhat crude 
young woman says she will like him so much 
better if he wiU fight. Mr. Conway, too, 
though he may not be quite so picturesque in 
this reoent assumption as he was in one or two 


of his earlier, deserves high praise, fur, in a day 
in which sentiment is at a discount, he acts a 
lover’s part as if he believed in it. The audience, 
we take it, by no means sympathise with a 
credulity so juvenile. But Mr. Conway’s 
method is the right one. He is not afraid of 
his part. Again, as elder warrior, the tolerant 
husband of an eminently disagreeable middle- 
aged woman, Mr. Pinero is excellent. The 
ladies are, perhaps, less equal. Miss Le Thiere’s 
appearance—though there is nothing to be said 
against it—will not be pronounced to be typical 
of that of the English woman of society. Mrs. 
Bancroft does not essay to be typical. She is 
individual, or, if she represents anybody, it is 
the Marie Wilton of old days. The finish and 
subtlety with which Bhe can deliver common- 

E lace English is still unapproachable. Mrs. 

langtry is really not to be laughed at as an 
amateur, though she cannot yet take great rank 
as a professional. But she has learnt muoh. 
Her natural gifts, which all the world recognises 
with a curious unanimity, are, as we pointed 
out when she first appeared in She Sloops to 
Conquer, of a sort that tell on the stage, and, 
since we last discussed her performances, she has 
learnt to give them additional employment. Of 
the lighter feelings which succeed each other 
rapidly, her face is singularly well expressive. 
Profound emotion she is as yet inadequate to 
do more than agreeably suggest, for at the 
times when the character would seem likely 
to be swayed by it the actress’s gestures are 
at onoe too frequent and too small. At present, 
however, Mrs. Langtry is as little deserving of 
the reproach of our severer critics as of the 
ill-regulated raptures of a prominent daily 
paper. On the stage, at present, Bhe is neither 
a marvel nor a failure. She gives people 
pleasure; and it is for pleasure tnat people go 
to the play. 

Mr. Edmund Routledge is preparing a 
fresh acting edition of Shakspere’s “ Muoh Ado 
about Nothing,” for an amateur performance at 
St. George’s Hall in April. Mr. Routledge will 
adopt the valuable suggestions of the late James 
Spedding in the NewShakspere Society’s Trans - 
actions as to the points where certain now con¬ 
fused scenes are to leave off and fresh ones 
begin. He will also adopt some of the changes 
suggested by Schlegel. 

On February 20 M. P. Carrd gave the first of 
his afternoon recitations at the Steinway Hall. 
The programme included pieces by Victor Hugo, 
Francois Ooppde, Alfred de Musset, and others, 
which ocoupied a little over an hour in reciting. 
M. Carry’s style is very pleasing; his voice is 
musical, and capable of a good deal of ex¬ 
pression; he does not exaggerate in tone or 
gesture, avoiding dangerous attempts at real¬ 
istic presentation; and our old-fashioned taste 
was gratified by seeing arms and hands move, 
not in straight lines, but in curves. We 
thought M. Carrd, on the whole, better in the 
comio pieces than in the serious. The render¬ 
ing of “La Bdnddiotion” struck us as fine; 
but the “ Irvis Lapius ” and the “ Manage 
manque ” were really capital. Those who care 
for an entertainment in which there is much 
feeling and refinement will join us in bidding 
M. Carrd welcome to London. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

At the second Philharmonic Concert (February 
23) Liszt’s symphonic poem “Hungaria” was 
performed for the first time in England. Many 
musicians have been attracted by the peculiar 
rhythms and characteristic intervals of national 
Hungarian melodies; Haydn and Schubert be¬ 
came thoroughly imbued with its spirit, and, of 
living composers, we may name Hoffmann, 
Joachim, Brahms, and Liszt, on all of whom it 


has cast its magic spell. Franz Liszt, Hungarian 
by birth, has devoted much time and attention to 
this musio ; besides the work now under notice, 
he has written fifteen rhapsodies hongroises, and 
is justly regarded as an able and authoritative 
exponent of this particular phase of musical 
art. “Hungaria” is programme-music, yet 
the oomposer has not, as in many of his 
pieoes, given us any key beyond the title. 
The work contains four principal themes, 
besides various rhythmical motives. In the 
first two, of a solemn and melancholy character, 
dotted notes and the interval of the superfluous 
second play a prominent part; the third and 
fourth are marches; the latter (presto giocoso) 
has been used by the oomposer in his eighth 
rhapsodic. These themes, with their various 
metamorphoses, are used according to Liszt’s 
usual mode of procedure. The wildness and 
extravagance of some of the passages oannot be 
denied, but they may perhaps be regarded as 
appropriate to, and typioal of the wild race of, 
the Magyars. As a pictorial illustration, the 
work is clever and interesting, but as abshaot 
music it does not, on a first hearing, satisfy either 
from an aesthetic or intellectual point of view. 
The symphonic poem had been evidently care¬ 
fully rehearsed, and was very creditably per¬ 
formed ; but at times we felt that greater oontrast 
of tone and suppleness of rhythm were necessary 
in order to convey a faithful idea of the com¬ 
poser’s intentions. Mr. Cusins deserves the 
thanks of the mueioal public for introducing 
one of Liszt’s orchestral compositions. Quite 
apart from their intrinsic value, we think that 
all his symphonio poems should be heard in this 
oountry. In order to form an estimate of Luzt 
as a composer, his works must be produced; 
and though, owing to the efforts of Mr. Manns, 
Mr. Walter Bache, and Herr Biohter, we have 
heard much, we have not yet heard either all or 
even his most important contributions to art. 
Herr Soharwenka was the pianist, and gave 
a brilliant, though somewhat exaggerated, per¬ 
formance of Sohumann’s pianoforte concerto in 
A minor. In the solos which he afterwards 
played he was most successful. Mendelssohn’s 
fine fugue in E minor, written for the album 
“ Notre Temps,” was rendered with great 
vigour, and Chopin’s scherzo in B minor (op. 20) 
with both power and delicacy. Herr Sohar¬ 
wenka also gave two Polish danoes of his own 
composition. Mdmes. Marie Roze and Trebelli 
were the vocalists. 

At the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert on 
February 24 a “Te Deum” by Mr. W. G. 
Cusins was brought to a first hearing. This 
sacred composition consists of seven short 
numbers, occupying in performance about 
twenty-five minutes. The musio is a curious 
mixture of ancient and modem styles; the 
archaic form of some of the themes, and the 
use of the soale without leading note, contrast 
strangely with the forced harmonies and 
peculiar progressions with whioh the work 
abouuds. The soprano solo, “ To Thee all angels,” 
is pleasing; the harmonies accompanying the 
thnce-repeated “ Holy ’’ are novel and effective. 
The tenor solo, “ Thou art the King of Glory,” 
is one of the best numbers. The final fugue, 
“ 0 Lord, in Thee have I trusted,” opens in a 
bold and vigorous manner; it contains some 
clever contrapuntal writing, but one is glad to 
escape from the labyrinth of discordant sounds 
in the development of the subject to the simple 
ohorale-like conclusion. The work possesses 
one very great merit: the composer seems to 
be earnestly striving to generate something 
new and original, and this good intention partly 
atones for the restless efforts which produce 
at times unsatisfactory results. The soli parts 
were sung bv Miss Beebe, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
F. King. Mr. Cusins conducted his own work. 

The first of three orchestral concerts an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Walter Macfarren was given 
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at St James’s Hall last Saturday evening. The 
programme included Mr. Maofarren’s Concert- 
ttiide in E, and his overture, “ King Henry V.,” 
performed for the first time at the Norwich 
Festival last Ootober. The former composition 
consists of an andante exprettivo in E minor and 
of an allegro aeeai in E major. The various 
themes are extremely graceful and effectively 
developed; the showy pianoforte part was ren¬ 
dered by Miss Margaret Gyde in a careful and 
unpretending manner. M. Sainton played Men¬ 
delssohn’s violin concerto with great taste and 
spirit, and well deserved all the applause given 
to him. One of the principal features of the 
conoert was the excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony. The time in 
some parts of the slow movement was hurried, 
but, apart from this, the oareful and intelligent 
rendering of the whole work reflects great 
credit on the conductor. Miss Mary Davies and 
Mr. Santley were the vocalists, and contributed 
much to the enjoyment of the evening. Mr. W. 
Macfarren oonduoted the whole of the pro¬ 
gramme without book, and he had good reason 
to be satisfied with the performances of the fine 
band, with M. Sainton as leader. The hall was 
well filled, and the applause throughout the 
concert most enthusiastio. J. S. Shedlock. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

On December 12, 1881, three addresses were 
delivered at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Albany, 
and Prince Christian on the subject of music in 
England and the proposed establishment of a 
college; and last Tuesday (February 28) a 
meeting was called by the Prince of Wales at 
Bt. James’s Palace for the purpose of soliciting 
public support in aid of a national institution. 
The leading musicians and publishers of music, 
the most eminent musical instrument makers, 
and the most influential amateurs and patrons 
of musio, also the representatives of the counties 
and towns in England, the dignitaries of the 
Church and other religious and educational 
bodies, distinguished colonists and representa¬ 
tives of foreign Powers, were invited to listen 
to the general outline of the scheme to found and 


establish a Royal College of Music. Gratuitous 
education is to be one of the features of the 
proposed college, without, however, excluding 
paying pupils ; thus both classes, following the 
same oourse of study, having the same teachers, 
the same rewards, will meet on common ground 
and on a footing of artistic equality. The 
scholars are to be selected by open competition 
throughout the United Kingdom. The expense 
of maintenance and education is estimated at 
about £80 a-year for each student. The Ex¬ 
hibition Commissioners of 1851 are prepared 
to grant a “ sufficiency of site ” on which to 
erect the oollege buildings. From £10,000 to 
£12,000 a-year will be required to maintain 100 
pupils—the least number worthy to constitute 
a foundation for the college. A charter has 
been prepared and laid before the Privy Council, 
and the Prince of Wales has undertaken to be 
president. The institution is to be the recog¬ 
nised centre and head of the musical world in 
the United Kingdom. Such are the main 
features of this great national question as set 
forth by the Prince of Wales in his address last 
Tuesday. 

The following resolution was proposed by the 
Duke of Edinburgh:— 

"That this meeting approves of the proposal to 
establish a Royal College of Masio as a national 
institution, and undertakes that meetings shall be 
called throughout the country, and the utmost 
exertions used, individually and oolleotively, to 
forward the movement by obtaining the necessary 
funds for founding and endowing a oollege of music 
for the British empire.” 

His Royal Highness spoke about the import¬ 
ance of cultivating two of the principal branches 
of the art—sacred and dramatio music—“ differ¬ 
ing widely in character, but each of great im¬ 
portance.” The resolution was seconded by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury—who, in a 
short but able speech, spoke about the wonder¬ 
ful power of musio in uniting together different 
religious sects—and was supported by the Earl of 
Rosebery and by the Lord Mayor of London. 

The preliminary list of subscriptions, headed 
by the Queen and royal princes, amounts to over 
£10,000, and other sums have been promised by 
members of the musioal profession and various 
musical societies. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE COAL and IRON INDUSTRIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

Com prism ft a Description of the Coal Fields, and of the 
Principal Seams of Coal, with Returns of their Produce and 
its Distribution, and Analyses of Special Varieties. Also, 
an Account of the Occurrence of Iron Ores in Veins or 
Seams; Analyses of each Variety; and a History of the 
Rise and Progress of Pig Iron Manufacture since the year 
1740, exhibiting the Economies introduced in the Blast Fur¬ 
naces for its Production and Improvement. By RICHARD 
MEADE, Assistant-Keeper of M-ining Records. With Maps 
of the Coal Fields and Ironstone Deposits of the United 
Kingdom. 900 pp., 8vo, 28s., cloth. [Ready. 

MODERN METROLOGY: a Manual of the 

Metrical Units and Systems of the Present Century. 
By LOWIS D’A. JACKSON, A-M.I.C.E., Author of 
“ Hydraulic Manual and Statistics,’* Ac. Large 
crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE-DRIVING: a 

Practical Manual for Engineers in Charge of Locomotive 
Engines. By MICHAEL REYNOLDS, M.S.E. Fifth 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 

[Ready. 

TRAMWAYS: their Construction and 

Working. By D. KINNEAR CLARK. M. Inst. C.E. 
Supplementary Volume, comprising Recent Practice in 
Tramway Engineering. Largo crown 8vo, 12a., cloth. 

TRAMWAYS. By D. K. Clark, M. Inst. 

C.E. With Wood-engravings and Folding Plates. The 
Complete Works in 2 vola. Large crown 8vo, 30s., cloth. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT: its Production and 

Use, embodying plain Directions for the Working of 
Galvanic Batteries, Electric Lamps, and Dynamo- 
Electric Machines. By J. W. URQUHART, C.E. 
Edited by F. C. WEBB, M.I.C.B., M.8.T.E. With 
Ninety-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

NAVAL ARCHITECT’S and SHIP¬ 
BUILDER'S POCKET-BOOK of FORMULAE. 
RULES, and TABLES ; and Marine Engineer’s and 
Surveyor’s Handy Book of Reference. By CLEMENT 
MACKROW.M.I.N.A. Second Edition, Revised. 600pp. 
Numerous Illustrations. Foap. 8vo, 12s. 6d., leather. 

EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a 

Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. By 
A BARRISTER. Nineteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and comprising, in addition to Summaries of the New 
Jndicature Act and the Principal Acts of the last Session 
of Parliament, the most recent Decisions of the Courts 
of Law and Equity, the whole Verified by Notes and 
References to the Authorities. Crown 8vo, 6e. 8d., cloth. 

[Ready. 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 

GRAMMARS ; comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but more especially 
of the Standard Work “ La Granxmaire des Gram- 
maires,” sanctioned by the French Academy and the 
University of Paris. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. 
Forty-fifth Edition, with the addition of an Appendix 
on the History and Etymology of the French Language. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., bound.—KEY to Same, 3s. 6d. 

[Ready. 

“ The beat and moat oomplete Grammar of tha French laofuaga vrar pre¬ 
pared for the u»e of Enffilah • Indent a. "—Scotsman. 

CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENGLAND 

(Tho): being a Fact-Book of English History, arranged 
for Examination Candidates, Public Schools, and 
Students generally. By F. A. WHITE, Esq., B.A., and 
H. A. DOBSON, Esa., of the Board of Trade. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought down to the 
Present Time. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. [Ready. 

“ We do not remember having aeen anythin* of the kind at onoe to oom- 
pendiooa, oomplete, accurate, and convenient for tiae."— AtAenaeum. 


WE ALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The Hay and Straw Measurer. By J. Steele. Fourth 

Edition, Enlarged. 2a. 

The Silversmith's Handbeok. By George E. dee. 3s. 
Civil Engineering. By H. Law and O. B. Burnell. 

New Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged, by D. 
KINXKAK CLARK, M.I.C.E. Sa.fll. 

Coachbnildlng. By James W. Burgess. 3s. 6d. 
magnetic Surveying and Angular Surveying. By 

WILLIAM I .INTERN. J.. 

Measures, Weights, and Honeys of all Nations. By 

W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, F.RA.8., to!. 3. 

Mechanical Engineering. By Francis Campin, C.E. 

2a. Sd. 

Plumbing. By W. P. Buchan. 3s. 6d. 

Suburban Fanning. By Prof. Donaldson and R. Scott 

BURN. 3*. fid. 

*.* Complete Lists of WE ALE'S SERIES, now com - 
prising nearly 350 WORKS in SCIENCE and EDUCA¬ 
TION, post-free on application. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD ft CO., 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published. 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS: 

A Treatise on the Varieties of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving in Comparison with Each Other 

and with Nature. 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 

•** The Edition, which is limited, has been nearly all taken up. 

1,260 Copies, Colnmbicr 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations - price jD5 5s. 

360 Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of tho Plates - - . - „ 10 10s. 

London : SEELEY & CO., 54, Fleet Street, 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 

THE PORTFOLIO: 

An Artistic Periodical. 

Edited by V. G. HAMEBTON. 

AliO a Largo-paper Edition, 100 only, with Two Impressions of each Plate, One on Japanese Paper. 

Subscription, L'lO per year. 

“ * Tns Portfolio ” is now in the twelfth year of its existence, and Mr. Hamerton, the Editor, mast bo congratulated 
on tho spirit and good tasto with which it continues to appear.”— Times. 

“ * Thr Portfolio* opens tho year with a number of more than usual excellence, fulfilling so far the very large 
promise which it makes for the volume now commenced.”— Spectator. 

** It is quite the publication de luxe of the art-lover.**— Literary Churchman. 

London : SE E L E Y & CO., 54, Fleet Street. 

Just published. 

PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Etched by BAJON after tho Drawing by F. W. BURTON, Director of tho National Gallery. 
iThe only authentic Portrait of tho Author of “ Romo la." 

Proof* ou Vellum, price £5 os. ; Proofs on Japanese Papor, price S3 3s. 

” The likeness is, indeed, quite perfect; nothing moro characteristic was ever drawn.”— SI. James's Gaulle. 
London i SEELEY & (X)., 01, Fleet Shiest. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


lyr OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 26th of 

-Li to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments:— 


April Next, the Senate will proceed 


Examiucrshipt. Salaries. 

Axtb AKD ScixircB. (Each.) 

Two In Clonic. ... £200 

Two in The English Language, Lit*• 1 130 

rature, and Historg - -1 

Two in The Trench Language and ) 
Literature - - * " J 

Two in The German Language and j 
Literature - 

Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament , the Greek Text of the 
Sew Testament, the Evidences of 
the Christian Religion, and Scrip¬ 
ture history - 

Two in Mental and Moral Science - 




100 


50 


50 


80 


Present Examiners. 

(James S. Reid, Esq., LL.M., M.A. 

( L. Schmitz, Eaq.,Pli.D.,LL.D.,F.R.S.E. 
( Prof. Henry Morley, LL.D. 

(Vacant. 

< B. P. Buisson, Esq., M.A. 
j Prof. Cassal, LL.D. 

( Prof. Althans, Ph.D. 

( Vacant. 


Two in Political Economy 


Two in Mathematics and 
Philosophy • ' • 


Natural J 


200 


120 


2*4) 


75 


75 


j Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., M.A. 
(Vacant. 

( James Sully, Esq., M.A. 

(James Ward, Esq., M.A. 

( Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. 

( Vacant. 

J J. Hopkinson, Esq., D.Sc., M.A.,F.R.S, 
(B. Williamson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
i Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., F.R.S. 

( William Garnott, Esq., M.A. 

( Prof. Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 

( Vacant. 

J W. T. ThiseltonDyer, Esq.,M.A.,F.R.S. 
(Sydney 11. Vines, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 

4 Prof. A. MilneajMarshall, D.Sc., M.A. 

{ Vacant. 

( Prof. P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.8. 

( R. Davies Roberts, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 


Examiner ships .. 

Salaries 

Present Examiners. 

Laws- 

{Each.) 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman LaicA 
Principles of Legislation, and > 
International Law - - *) 

£100 

(Prof. W. A. Hunter, M.A. 

( T. Waraker, Eaq., LL.D. 

Two in Equity and Real Property ) 

60 

C W. H. G. Bagshawe, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 

Law • • - - • j 

( Vacant. 

Two in Common Law and Law and) 

60 

( James Anstie, Esq., B.A. 

Principles of Evidence - -) 

(Vacant. 

Two in Constitutional History of\ 

25 

[ Rev. Hereford B. George, M.A. 

England - - - - j 

(Vacant. 

Medicdti. 



Two in Medicine • • 

150 

1 W. H. Dickinaon, Esq., M.D. 

. C. Hilton Fagge, Esq., M.D. 

Two in Surgery * • • 

150 

( Sir William MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 
(Prof. John Wood, F.R.S. 

Two in Anatomy ... 

100 

[H. G. Howse, Esq., M.S., M.B. 

( Prof. Redfern, M.D. 

Two in Physiology ... 

100 

[ Prof. A. Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 

[P. H. Pye-Smith, Esq., M.D., B.A. 

Two in Obstetric Medicine - 

75 

[ J. M. Duncan, Esq., M.D., LL.D. 
[Henry Gervis, Esq., M.D. 

Two in Materia Medica and Pharma- \ 

75 

(Prof. E. B. Baxter, M.D. 

ceutical Chemistry - - - $ 

(Prof. F. T. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 

Two in Forensic Medicine 

60 

Prof. O. V. Poore, M.D., F.R.S. 
[Vacant. 


Two in Experimental Philosophy - 
Two in Chemistry 

Two in Botany and Vegetable Phyti- j 
oloyy - - - - ") 

Two in Comparative Anatomy andi 
Zoology - - - •> 

Two in Geology and Palaeontology - 

The Examiners above-named are rc-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before 
TUESDAY, March 28th. It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual 
Members. 

By order of the Senate, 

University of London, Burlington-gardens, W., ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 

February 28th, US82. Registrar. 


Now ready (Ouo Shilling), No. *67. 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For MARCH. 

With Illustrations by Gsonag Do Mauukb and W. Small. 
C08TK5TS. 

Love Ihe DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XLV.—Pushed from 
hia stool. XlVI.—‘‘T he Braitle.” XLV1L—Fcutou Uravey ard. 
ZOOlTilLY. By Fbaxcas Tower Cobbk. 

THE EARLY LIFE of J.-F. MILLET. 

LIVING DEATH-GERMS. 

IAR-CuNNAUUH T : a Sketch. 

UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

THE SLLETKU. By Jamk» TU0M80X. 

DAMOC1.ES. By the Author of “ For Perciral." (With au Illustration.) 
l'h.iu. ill.—Shadow* tutd u Ghost. IV.—Au Al'taruoou iu ReUlanOs 
Park. 

London : SMITH. ELDRB. A CO.._15, Waterloo-ploce. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For MARCH, \A»i. Prico SU. ttd. 

COBTUTTA 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL- 

1. A REPLY. By Colonel BkAUMOXT. 

2 A REJOINDER. By Admiral LORD DU.\>A*r. 

2. A CIVILIAN'S VIEW. By Prolessur GOLDWiX SMITH. 

4. AN ALTERNATIVE. By JuHX FOWLLR. 

LANDOWNING as a BUSINESS. By W. BfcXCK JONLB. 

THE YELlAMVaTONE GEYSERS. By Francis Francis. 

THE SPIRIT of PARTY. By T. E. Kldbkl. 

ON the NAMES o( tho GREEK’*. By the liev. L. L. Hit KS. 

THE OPIUM CONTROVERSY. By Sir ALEXARDlU J. AKB ITCHHOT, 
K.C.S.1. 

AMYE ROBSART. By tho Ucv. Canon JacKSox. 

ANNEXATION and SOUTH AFRICA. B> Loud Cotl> CAMPBELL, M.P. 
VIVISECTION : its Puma and Its Uims (Concluded)— 

1. By Sir WILLIAM GULL, Bart., M.D., K K S. 

2. By Gkobok FLKM1NO, Presideut of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Burgeons. 

3. By Dr. T. LaUDKB BRUBTOX, M.D., F.R.S. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S PICurEST. By UIs Eminence the CABDIXAL AltCH- 
BIM 10 P or WKSTMI.NSTLU. 

__ London! Kkoax Paul, Trexch, & Co. 

EWALD’S PROPHETS COMPLETE. 

Just published, 6 voii., 8 vo, cloth, price Its. 6 d. each. 

Tj'WALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY on 

JLli the l’ROPHE Tb uf the OLD 1 ESTaMEN i. Trunsiutcd by the Uav. 

J. t. SMITH. . 

KWALD'S PSALMS COMPUTE. 

Just pabli»hoJ, 2 vols., 8 vo, cloth, prico Ilfs. «d. csch. 

Ij 1 WALD’S COMMENTARY on the 

.UJ psalms (Poetical Books or the old Tlstamrst, Pait I.) 
Translated by Ihe Rev. t. M. JoH.'SoX, M.A. Being volumes of the 
HlKOLUOlCAL TIUXBLATIOX *UBD UBRART. 3 vols., bra, for 2Is. Pro¬ 
spectus on application. 

WILLIAMS k NOKOATK, 14, Henrletta-strect, Corcnt-gnrdeu, London \ and 
20, South Frededfik-streel, Edinburgh. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. 

COXTEXTS or No. 3 (MARCH). 

COVENTRY CROSS. (With an Illustration.) By W. O. FEETTOX, F.S.A. 
ON the SCOPE and CHARM of ANTIQUARIAN STUDY. Conclusion. 
JXO. BATTT, F.K.IJ. 8 . 

LEGENDS ..f ENGLISH COUNTIES. I.-Somerset and 8 toke Courcy. 
Mrs. ROGER. 

THE SOVEnEIGN’S HEAD on our COINAGE. W. STATEXHAOEX JoXES. 
SOUTHWARK. (With Illustrations.) 

F’AIKY FOLK-LORE of SHETLAND. 

A MS. BIBLE of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

THE “TITUUEL” of WOLFRAM von KSCHENBACH. JUUA GODDARD. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH. 

SHERIFFS’ EXPENSES. 

HOLLAND’S ROLL of ARMS. J. H, OBRBXSTRRET. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

OBITUARY NOTICES. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES, Ac. 

London: W. Rbetes, 183, Floet-street. 


TNO YOU WANT a GOOD ATLAS for a 

JL7 PRESENT or OTHERWISE ? 

RUY 

LETTS’S POPULAR. 

They are tho Newest, the Beet, the Cheapest, and contain information not 
to be found in any other. 

SERIES ONE.—Thlrty-ala General Maps, with Consulting Index. 

Ml KIES TWO.—Forty Mnp* of British Empire, including India, on Large 
Scale, with l’laus of Towns and Citlei, Geological Maps, Ac. 

tracts or kitiill stints. 

Paper Edition. Boards, I"*, id. ; ciolti, 12*. bd. ; half-calf or morocoo, 
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LITERATURE. 

James Mill : a Biography. 

John Stuart Mill : a Criticism, with Personal 
liecollections. By Alexander Bain. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

la these companion volumes Dr. Bain has 
made an important contribution to the bistory 
of English thought. Interesting in its details 
as the larger volume devoted to the father 
undoubtedly is, its raison d’etre is the smaller 
one devoted to the son. As Dr. Bain him¬ 
self says of James Mill, “ his greatest con¬ 
tribution to human progress was his son, 
whom he educated to be his fellow-worker and 
successor.” Taken together, the two volumes 
constitute one work of great complexity on 
the influences, hereditary, social, and educa¬ 
tional, which moulded the mind and character 
of J. S. Mill. 

That philosophical doctrine and literary 
products cannot generally be safely studied 
without a knowledge of the lives of the 
philosophers and men of letters in question is 
a commonplace of the present day, the truth 
of which is eminently illustrated by the light 
that the Autobiography throws upon the other 
writings of J. ti. Mill. The style of J. S. 
Mill is a style which expresses thought, and 
even feeling, in a very abstract manner; and, 
consequently, there are few writers who gain 
more by being studied concretely in connexion 
with lite and circumstances. Dr. Bain’s work 
may be described as an exhaustive com¬ 
mentary upon the Autobiography. The 
minuteness with which he chronicles events 
in the order of their occurrence may be 
thought by some readers to ohscure a life 
which was so essentially an organic whole as 
that of J. S. Mill. Not, we submit, if Dr. 
Bain’s volumes are used as a commentary on 
the Autobiography. In the Autobiography 
the life, as a whole, is presented with such 
masterly distinctness that Dr. Bain is 
clearly justified in assuming that those who 
are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
read his volumes will not, in so doing, 
lose the impression stamped by the Autobio¬ 
graphy. To the form, in short, given by the 
Autobiography, Dr. Bain is concerned to 
supply new matter; and it would be irrele¬ 
vant to find fault with his work for not doing 
what the Autobiography does. Such being 
the nature of Dr. Bain's task, it is impos¬ 
sible to speak too highly of the industry and 
thoroughness with which he has performed 
it. He has traced most of the numerous 
Review and other articles written by James 
Mill, in many cases giving abstracts of their 
contents, and has made large use of hitherto 
unpublished letters; while, in the second 


volume, he has not only traced many early 
articles by J. S. Mill, and thus added consider¬ 
ably to the list of that author’s writings, but 
has given interesting reminiscences and im¬ 
pressions of a personal intimacy, dating from 
1842. An edition of all the writings of a 
man of J. S. Mill’s eminence is surely desir¬ 
able ; and no one is better fitted than Dr. 
Bain to undertake its preparation. Some 
extracts from early articles seem clearly to 
show that important data for the study of 
J. S. Mill’s development are in existence, 
although practically inaccessible to the 
public. For example, at the age of eighteen 
he writes in the Westminster Review: 

“ Hume possessed powers of a very high order; 
but regard for truth formed no part of his 
character. He reasoned with surprising acute¬ 
ness ; but the object of his reasonings was not 
to attain truth, but to show that it was un¬ 
attainable. His mind, too, was completely 
enslaved by a taste for literature; not those 
kinds of literature which teaoh mankind to 
know the causes of their happiness and misery, 
that they may seek the one and avoid the other, 
but that literature which, without regard for 
truth or utility, seeks only to excite emotion ” 
(J. S. Mill, p. 34). 

At the age of twenty-two he thus expresses 
his view of the desiderata of logic: 

“ A large portion of the philosophy of general 
terms still remains undiscovered; the philo¬ 
sophical analysis of predication, the explanation 
of what is the immediate object of belief when 
we assent to a proposition, is yet to be per- 
formed; and, though the important assistance 
rendered by general language, not only in 
what are termed the exact sciences, but even 
in the discovery of physioal facts, is known and 
admitted, the nature of the means by which it 
performs this servioe is a problem still to a 
great extent unsolved” (</. S. Mill, p. 36). 

During the four years from his eighteenth 
to his twenty-second year he wrote articles 
on the following subjects for the Westmin¬ 
ster Review. —On ‘‘Religious Persecution,” 
“War Expenditure,” “Hume’s Misrepre¬ 
sentation of History,” “ Catholic Disabilities,” 

“ Commercial Crisis and Currency, and the 
Reciprocity Principle in Commerce,” “The 
Political Economy of the Quarterly ,” “Mig- 
net’s French Revolution and iSismondi’s 
History of France The Cora Laws,” 

“ Whately’s Logic,” and “ Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon." Most of these articles doubtless 
reflected, in the main, his father’s views; but, 
at the same time, they reveal the nature of 
the reflecting surface. Seldom has a second 
life taken up and continued a previous life 
so perfectly as John Stuart Mill’s took up 
and continued James Mill’s. This continuity 
(manifesting itself not infrequently in traits 
which seem to put back J. S. Mill into 
the eighteenth century) may doubtless be’ 
explained generally by the fact that the 
son received his education principally from 
his father. To this general explanation, 
however, the particular and proximate one 
may, we think, be added, that logic (in 
a very comprehensive sense) was, from an 
early date, an important part of that educa¬ 
tion. The father’s methods of thought, 
explicitly and technically communicated to 
the son from hia twellth year, made him 
doubly his father’s son. Dr. Bain has the 
following instructive remarks upon this part 


of the younger Mill’s education (<7. S. Mill, 

p. 26): 

“ The one thing, in my judgment, where Mill 
was most markedly in advance of his years was 
logic. ... I have never known a similar oase 
of preoocity. We must remember, however, 
that while his father could not be expected to 
teach him everything, yet, in point of fact, there 
were a few things that he could and did teach 
effectually ; one of these was logic; the others 
were political economy, historical philosophy, 
and politics, all of which were eminently lus 
own subjects. On these John was a truly 
preoocious youth; hia innate aptitudes, which 
must have been great, reoeived the utmost 
stimulation that it was possible to apply. His 
father put enormous stress upon logic, even 
in the scholastic garb; but he was himself 
far more of a logician than the writers of 
any of the manuals. In that war against 
vague, ambiguous, flimsy, unanalyeed words 
and phrases, whioh was carried on alike 
by Bentham and by himself, in the wide 
domains of politics and ethics, he put forth 
a faculty not imparted by the acholastio 
logio; and in this higher training the son was 
early and persistently indoctrinated. To this 
were added other parts of logioal discipline, that 
may also be called unwritten : as, for example, 
the weighing and balancing of arguments pro 
and con in every question; the looking-out for 
snares and fallacies of a muoh wider oompass 
than those set down in the common manuals 
(see the beginning of the ‘ Bentham ’ article for 
Mill’s delineation of Bentham’s logic).” 

Although, then, the chief interest of the 
first volume is due to the fact that the ideas 
and methods which it exhibits as ruling the 
father’s life ruled also that of the more 
eminent son, yet, even in itself, the life of 
the author of the History of India could 
not fail to be of high interest. As 
a matter of course, great names and im¬ 
portant events connect themselves closely 
with it in Dr. Bain’s pages. “ What¬ 
ever Bentham did [from 1808 to 1818] he 
discussed with Mill” ( James Mill, p. 97) 
is enough to indicate the importance of this 
volume; while less distinguished names, such 
as those of Brougham, Ricardo, McCulloch, 
Grote, Austin, figure frequently. Of James 
Mill himself the picture becomes very clear. 
Dr. Bain’s method of charaoter-painting 
trusts to the cumulative effect produced by a 
multitude of details upon an interested 
reader. He ouly sums up when the reader 
has already anticipated the summing-up. No 
one can read this volume without recognising 
in James Mill a man not only of singular 
ability, but of great self-respect and public 
spirit. Of his self-respect (and, it may be 
added, good feeling), his letter to Bentham 
'p. 136) is a remarkable document; while 
every reader will agree with the judgment 
which Dr. Bain expresses in the following 
sentences:— 

“ The biographical narrative makes sufficiently 
apparent his self-denying life. While the de¬ 
mands upon his energies for his private needs 
were at the very utmost^ he was an active 
fellow-worker with the philanthropic band that 
abolished slavery, ameliorated the horrors of 
our prisons, and began the general education 
of the people. He declined the publio import¬ 
ance that nis labours might have brought him 
in order to bestow it upon others who needed 
the stimulus ” ( James Mill, p. 423). 

We have left ourselves little space for Dr. 
Bain’s “criticisms” in the second volnme. 
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It U needless to say that they are well worth 
the attention of students of philosophy. On 
p. 113 we would call special attention to the 
criticism of the famous view in Utilitarianism 
that there is a difference in kind or quality 
among pleasures. “ My own decided opinion,” 
says Dr. Bain, 

“ is that he ought to have resolved all the 
so-called nobler or higher pleasures into the one 
single oircumstanoe of including, with the 
agent’s pleasure, the pleasure of others. This 
is the only position that a supporter of utility 
can hold to.” 

This notice may be closed with a passage 
which strikes ns as being of a peculiarly 
pleasing character (J. S. Mill, p. 155). 

" He [J. 8. Mill] was absolutely without any 
feeling of rivalry or jealousy of other men’s 
sueoess. His originality and feoundity of ideas 
would not have exempted him so completely 
from the dread of being anticipated in Ins dis¬ 
coveries or balked of his credit had he not 
possessed a fund of generosity of character for 
whioh sympathy is another name. He poured 
himself out in conversation, and his ideas were 
caught up and used, with or without acknow¬ 
ledgment ; but he never disturbed himself one 
way or other. Of this part of his character I 
can speak absolutely, and not by a figure of 
speech under which we may turn a part into 
a whole. In other virtues he had his limits, 
but in this he had none.” 

J. A. Stewart. 


" ENGLISH MEN OT LETTERS.” 

Charles Lamb. By the Rev. A. Ainger. 

(Macmillan.) 

Another link has been added to the chain 
of associations connecting the Temple with 
the memory of Charles Lamb. From the 
place of bis birth and oldest recollections, of 
his chosen residence—his lifelong abode, could 
he have had his wish—and of his regretful 
remembrance, we now receive his latest bio¬ 
graphy. In its composition, Mr. Ainger has 
not only consulted the authorities he enu¬ 
merates at starting, but has also “ had the 
advantage of communication with those who 
were personally acquainted with Lamb, and 
has received from others valuable assist¬ 
ance in exploring less-known sources of 
information.” With the exception of Mr. 
Crossley’s reminiscences, no very conspicuous 
addition has been made to what was already 
known; and, from certain omissions, I 
infer that Mr. Babson’s Eliana (and, per¬ 
haps, a work or two more named by Mr. 
Ireland in his monograph on Lamb, Hunt, 
and Hazlitt) has not been laid under con¬ 
tribution. 

The succession of Lamb’s chief works is 
closely followed, and the chronicle of his 
doings gives a clue to his correspondence very 
useful to any reader who may take up Tal- 
fourd’s delightful, but devious, memorials. A 
four-volume edition of Lamb was published 
some years since. Unfortunate in some 
respects, it had the merit of presenting his 
letters in groups under the “ nomination of 
the persons written to ”—each group in strict 
order of date. It was then seen how Tal- 
fourd (under the pressure of divers con¬ 
siderations) had dealt with his material. 
Characteristic bits had been softened. Frag¬ 


ments of the same letter were found in 
different volumes, and part might be sup¬ 
pressed altogether. The narrative—charming 
in its genial admiration of Lamb—wanted 
sequence and proportion. 

In the present work, “order gives each thing 
view.” The story glides easily, “ without 
o'erflowing, full.” Not forgetting Procter— 
who stands apart, and the lines of whose 
sketch are closely followed here and there— 
this Life, for comprehensiveness and sustained 
judgment, as a clear drawn-to-scale bio¬ 
graphy, is the best we possess—evidently a 
labour of love, and a real service to Lamb’s 
memory. It sets a new race of readers, who 
know not Charles, right on their ways to due 
appreciation. For Lamb was, in a covert 
way, his own Boswell, and the more we know 
of him the better we shall understand the dis¬ 
guised autobiography in his works. Here 
the whole tale is unfolded, from the cramped 
but happy school-life at Christ’s Hospital, 
with its glimpses of old-world country life, and 
the sad return to the grim home. We are told 
how the boy “ came to age” in that terrible 
tragedy iu whose shadow he was to walk all 
his life long—and how he nerved himself in 
fixed resolve to do his duty to the end. We 
are shown the course of the troubled but 
monotonous years; the recurring insanity of 
Mary, and the irksome humdrum of Charles’s 
life at the India House. But the last was no 
unmixed evil. His armour against poverty 
might gall him now and then, but it braced 
him too; and when he could cast it off and 
“go home for ever,” he soon missed its 
support, and sank beneath the heavier burden 
of too much liberty. He lived for only nine 
years after his release, and those years were 
not happy. His literary career, as far as 
production was concerned, nearly coincided 
with his clerkship. But reading was to him 
as the breath of life, and his last letter, only 
five days before the end, is an enquiry for a 
missing book. 

The account of Lamb is adorned by a 
hundred unobtrusive felicities of statement 
and observation. To take one instance, the 
comment on the difficulties of the “ dual 
loneliness; ” “ they wanted some strong 
human interests from outside to assist them 
to bear those of home.” Then we have the 
vindication of the originality of the Speci¬ 
mens, the careful presentment of Coleridge’s 
relations with Lamb, and the very happy 
reconciliation of the differing impressions as 
to Lamb’s person and manner. But not 
every reader will forgive the acrid pomposity 
of Carlyle’s “sorry phenomena.” The wis¬ 
dom of a sage who could not penetrate such 
appearances as Charles and Mary must itself 
have been rather phenomenal, and the excuse 
here given will not avail for the insult to one 
whose manner to strangers was always mild, 
and whom Hazlitt—not a lenient judge— 
declared to be “the only truly sensible 
woman he had ever met.” 

In the concluding examination of Lamb’s 
literary and artistic judgments, there is a 
delicate unravelling of less obvious thoughts 
and connexions of thought. By this ten¬ 
derly careful exposition we are led to see that 
Lamb’s criticism is (to turn the old 
Puritan phrase) “heartwork,” and that its 
loving sincerity has ensured him an ever¬ 


lasting remembrance along with those worthies 
on whose work he dwelt so fondly. 

One suggestion I would make in view of 
future editions. This book is of smaller bulk 
than many of its fellows in the series. Might 
not a few more pages be profitably assigned to 
additional extracts from the letters, extracts 
not of a gloomy complexion— e.g., the inter¬ 
view with the Cottles, the production of 
Godwin’s Antonio, and some passages anent 
the “Heathen”? For the effect of the 
main story cannot hut be pathetic, and 
is apt to become depressing. It might 
be well to show, even more fully than 
is already shown, with what unfeigned 
and resolved cheerfulness Lamb did and 
suffered what he must. If he “ stumble by 
day upon dark mountains,” he can believe 
that presently “something will shine out,” 
and so can “gather himself unto the old 
things” wherein he delighted. The stream 
of circumstance was to him a Baca whose 
bitter springs were divinely changed into 
waters of comfort—a Bethesda, troubled only 
by the frequent and healing touch of one 
greater than an angel. R. C. Browne. 


John Leech, and other Papers. By John 

Brown, M.D., LL.D., &c. (Edinburgh: 

David Douglas.) 

We have here a pleasant volume of the later 
writings of Dr. John Brown, essays which 
have not in this country been previously 
collected from the various magazines, pam¬ 
phlets, and newspapers in which they originally 
appeared, though several of them have been 
included in the Spare Hours, published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. They 
have all the vivacity and genial insight 
which characterised the previous Horoe 
Subsecivoe, and made the name of Dr. 
Brown a kind of household word with so 
many of us. In Leech and Raeburn, who 
are dealt with in two of the most important 
articles, the author has found artists after his 
own heart—men who were both of them true 
humanists, a thousand times more keenly 
interested in the life and character which they 
portrayed than in the mere technicalities of 
their art. The paper from which the volume 
is titled, and its supplementary chapters of 
personal reminiscences by Canon Hole, form 
quite the best and fullest account that has 
yet appeared of the greatest of recent pic¬ 
torial humorists; indeed, they may be re¬ 
garded as a final and sufficient record of a 
man in whose life there was too little inci¬ 
dent, in whose art there was too little variety, 
to justify the publication of a formal bio¬ 
graphy, and whose personality is most fit¬ 
tingly brought before us by the more or less 
desultory anecdotes and reminiscences of his 
friends. The notes that connect his art with 
the past of pictorial comedy among us, the few 
biographical facts that are needed, are given in 
a brief and interesting fashion, and then the 
wonderful designs whioh Leech used to pour 
forth week by week for our delight are de¬ 
scribed and criticised with a sympathetic 
insight and a humour kindred with that which 
created them, which entitle this part of the 
paper to rank with the review of the Pictures 
of Life and Character, written by Thackeray 
thirty years ago in the Quarterly. Not less 
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vivid and forcible is the essay on Raeburn. 
Dr. Brown is thoroughly at home among the 
old-world Scotchmen who live on Sir Henry’s 
canvases; and the paper is really a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the most 
famous of Scottish portraitists, for, though 
the biography has been founded upon 
Cunningham’s Life, it is enriched with many 
new facts furnished by the friends and 
descendants of the painter, and with a record 
of his way of work contributed by one of his 
sitters. 

The interest of a large proportion of the 
remaining papers in the volume is also 
biographical. They are the recollections of 
hiill-a-century by one who remembers Sir 
Walter “as he used to walk up and down 
Princes Street as we boys were coming from 
the High School;” not biographies in any 
elaborate or ponderous sense, but rapid and 
vivid character-studies, bright glimpses of the 
men and women of the past as they lived and 
moved. They are gathered from all classes 
of Scottish society, and range from “ Jeemes 
the Doorkeeper ” in the church of which 
Dr. Brown’s father was clergyman, to the 
stately figures of Highland chieftains, to 
Robertson of Struan, and the late Duke of 
Atholc— 

“that living strenuous protest, in perpetual 
kilt, against the civilisation, the taming, the 
softening of mankind. . . . A genuine character, 
with a look and a step, a set of his glengarry, 
an everything all his own, and a thoroughness, 
cordiality, and kindliness of nature, all the more 
delightful and nnforgetable that, like the honey 
in Samson’s lion, it took us all by surprise.” 

"We have some vigorous portraits of old 
members cf the Scottish bar—of Lord Eldin, 
with “ his merciless and too often unspeakable 
Swiftian humour; ” of Jeffrey, “ keen, instant, 
unsparing and true as a rapier; ” of Cockburn, 
“ with his wonderful eyes; ” and of Lord 
Robertson, with 

“ that spaoious expanse of visage, that endless 
amount of face, capable of any amplitude of 
stare, like a hillside, and a look of intentional 
idiocy, at onoe appalling and touobing, . . . 
while within was no end of the same rioh, 
glorious, overtopping humour; not so much an 
occasional spate of it, much less a tap, or a 
pump—not even a perennial spring, rather say 
an artesian well, gushing out for ever by hogs¬ 
heads, as if glad to esoape from its load of super¬ 
incumbent day.” 

In the midst of these sketches of quaint or 
potent personalities, we have two delicate 
studies of Scottish girl-life. One tells the 
short life-history of Marjorie Fleming, “ Pet 
Marjorie,” the loving, precocious child-friend 
of Scott, who wrote the oddest poems, diaries, 
and letters, and died at nine; the other 
records the marvellous “ Mystifications ” of 
Miss Stirling Graham, her personations of old 
Scottish characters which amused the Edin¬ 
burgh of sixty years ago, and imposed on 
Jeffrey and on his contemporaries. 

One very obvious characteristic of these papers 
is their appearance of ease and spontaneity. 
They impress us as the work of one full of his 
subject, delighted with it, and expressing 
quite naturally and of necessity his delight to 
his readers. We can believe that they were 
composed with something of the rapidity 
with which “ Rub and his Friends ” was 
written—between twelve and four of a 


summer morning, as the author tells us in 
one of his pleasantly garrulous prefaces, in 
which, in true essayist’s fashion, he button¬ 
holes his reader and talks with him familiarly 
and as with a friend. In their unlaboured 
ease the contents of the present volume con¬ 
trast curiously with the productions of another 
very enjoyable Edinburgh essayist, Mr. R. 
Louis Stevenson. The writers are alike in 
this, that the most delicate and final work of 
each has been given us in a short story—Dr. 
Brown’s in “ liab,” and Mr. Stevenson’s in 
his strange and fascinating “ Will o’ the 
Mill,” which we hope soon to see collected from 
the pages of Comhill, and included in a volume 
of the author’s other interesting, though 
less perfect, essays in fiction. But Mr. 
Stevenson’s writings bear on every page 
traces of the most conscious and careful 
literary art. Part is fitted to part with 
scrupulous exactitude, each sentence polished 
like a porphyry column; while Dr. Brown’s 
essays seem to have grown rather than to 
have been built, their thought finding 
naturally its instant and inevitable embodi¬ 
ment in words. It is curious, too, to contrast 
the pungent cynicism of the younger man 
with the genial humour of the elder—the 
one tending continually to epigram, the other 
to racy anecdote. J. M. Ghat. 


Old-Greek Education. By J. P. Mahaffy. 

“ The Education Library.” (Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.) 

The reader of the 150 pages in which Prof. 
Mahaffy discourses upon Greek education is 
a little tempted to surmise that the writing 
of them was due less to a productive impulse 
on the part of the author than to the flatter¬ 
ing importunity of an editor or publisher. 
We are rendered perhaps too prone to such 
injurious suspicions by the contents of the 
many periodicals of the day, and by the fact 
that hardly a month elapses without the 
starting of some new series of books. In 
any given instance, therefore, the suspicion 
may be unfounded. But, with regard to the 
book before us, we cannot help thinking some¬ 
thing of the kind to be true. It is a readable 
book, marked by the qualities which have 
always distinguished its author. Possessing 
an unusually copious and complete knowledge 
of Greek life and literature, he carries his 
learning very lightly, and bandies his subjects, 
not with dry precision and the heaviness of 
historical dignity, but with great freshness 
and liveliness, with independence, and with 
plenty of the common-sense which among 
learned men is not always common. In 
writing of Ancient Greece he thinks of the 
present day, and has that keen interest in 
real life without which the work of a historian 
loses all its savour. Indeed, he may be 
thought to ’ carry his modern parallels and 
modern applications to excess. But these 
things cannot wholly conceal, though they 
may veil, the fact that a book of this kind on 
the subject of Greek education was hardly 
wanted, and that there are very meagre 
materials for making one up. A book for 
scholars would of course be a different 
thing, and the full discussion of many obscure 
points would provide abundance of matter; 
but for a semi-popular resume of results like 


the present work there is really but littlo 
reason. 

Tbe cause of this is by no means entirely 
the scantiness of our knowledge; it is in 
great measure the extreme simplicity of 
the system which Prof. Mahaffy has to 
describe. Most of our modern subjects of 
teaching were unknown to the Greeks, and 
most of the questions that perplex and divide 
us lmd not yet arisen. They had not to 
decide between a plan for training the 
faculties or forming the character, and a plan 
for imparting the greatest possible amount of 
information, because they had in reality very 
little information to impart. They had not 
to debate the respective claims of dead and 
living languages, because for a long time 
there were no literary works besides their 
own, and because they very seldom had 
occasion to speak in a strange tongue. They 
were not in doubt whether literature and 
languages on the one hand, or science on the 
other, should form the staple of education, for 
the sciences were barely in existence, and 
there was very little literature. History and 
geography were hardly taught, if taught at 
all; and there was next to nothing known of 
either. It may almost be said that, in the 
words of Milton, “ for the book of knowledge 
fair ” the young Greek was “ presented with 
a universal blank.” Nearly all that he had 
to remember was some poetry and music, a 
little arithmetic, and bow to carry and con¬ 
duct himself like a gentleman. His education 
was, indeed, not the school he went to and the 
things he was taught, but the city and the 
society in which ha lived. Nor were the 
Greeks troubled by another great question 
of to-day—the comparative advantages of 
day-schools and boarding-schools, for day- 
schools were universal, and boarding-schools 
unknown. 

Prof. Mahaffy goes systematically through 
infancy, childhood, boyhood, and adoles¬ 
cence, treating perhaps occasionally of 
things which scarcely come under the head 
of education—such as the management of 
babies and the games of little boys. He 
naturally dwells on the prominence of physical 
training. In comparing the exercises custom¬ 
ary iu Greece with the cricket and football 
of our English schools, he gives a decided 
preference to the latter, on the ground that 
they require more brains and more character, 
and also that they lead to the formation of 

“ clubs and teams of boys, in whioh they choose 
their own leaders, and get acoustomed to self- 
government, and a submission to the superior 
will of equals, or the derision of publio opinion 
among themselves.” 

He indicates, but hardly professes to explain, 
the difficulty that may be felt about the 
treatment of music by Greek theorists. After 
devoting some space to the military training 
of the Ephebi, he goes on to the familiar 
topic of the education offered by the sophists 
and rhetoricians, repeating and enforcing on 
this point the views of Grote. The last 
chapter of the book gives some account of 
the “ university life ” at Athens in later days, 
which was more fully described a few years 
ago by Mr. Capes. There is also a brief 
review of Greek theories on education, in 
which Plato and Aristotle are criticised with 
some acerbity, and which gives rise to a 
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digression on the possibility of improving the 
breed of men. 

It may he pointed out, in conclusion, 
that the book bears some traces of insuf¬ 
ficient revision. “ Let them appoint whom¬ 
soever they think will be most zealous” 
(p. 188) is a solecism; and “this is further 
proved by the use of protecting ear-caps 
(d/x^xirriSrs) in boxing, a thing which no 
modern boxer would dream of doing ” (p. 33), 
cannot be called good English. 

Herbert Richards. 


Victor Hugo and his Times. By A. Barbou. 

Translated from the French by Ellen 

Frewer. (Sampson Low). 

Objections are often, and not unreason¬ 
ably, made to contemporary biography. It 
has one drawback, which is almost insur¬ 
mountable—that it must almost of necessity 
be either definitely hostile or definitely 
friendly, neither of which attitudes becomes a 
biographer. Still “ my people loves to have it 
so,” and it will probably be admitted generally 
that if anybody deserves well a biography it 
is the unquestioned leader of comtemporary 
European literature, whose literary influence 
has been not less remarkable than his literary 
performance; and who, independently of letters, 
has played a part as to which there is room 
for several different opinions, hut which 
certainly is not insignificant. There is a very 
considerable Hugo literature already ; but it 
is decidedly scrappy, and the most authentic 
aocount, that of the well-known “ Temoin de 
sa Vie,” does not bring the history down to 
anything like the present day. So M. Barbou 
was quite justified in writing his book, and 
Miss Frewer in translating it. For readers 
will find here the most complete (though 
there are certain eloquent little omissions), 
and not the least interesting, account of 
Victor Hugo’s life-progress from Besan^n to 
the Avenue d’Eylau. Besides, the book has 
a special claim. It is elaborately illustrated 
with portraits, with views of houses and 
situations, with illustrations of the Works, 
and last, but by no means least, with a 
considerable number of reproductions of 
the poet’s own drawings; at which art, 
in a certain unconventional way, he is a known 
adept. All of these are very welcome, except 
some of the illustrations from, or of, the Works, 
which might have been omitted with a great 
deal of advantage. We could also have 
wished that the book, which is, in many 
respects, a very handsome one, had found a 
more graceful coat than its present gaudy 
uniform of red and gold. 

Miss Frewer has done her work as trans¬ 
lator tolerably well, but not much more than 
tolerably. She seems especially bothered by 
the proper names. Why should the merely 
English reader, for whom, of course, such a 
book is intended, be told that such-and-such a 
place is in “ La Pouille,” which it is ten to 
one that he will never identify with Apulia; 
or be informed of a Bishop of Ptolemaide, 
instead of Ptolemais; or, most wonderful of 
all, have to hear of the spite of the “ Imperial 
Zoileans ” ? What, in the name of wonder, 
is a Zoilean? Is he a mixture of Zoilus and 
Boileau, with a misprint of « for u ? If he is 
not, we frankly confess that we do not know 


what to make of him. This, of course, is not 
M. Barbou’s fault; but for not a few other 
weak points in the book Miss Frewer is guilt¬ 
less, and M. Barbou must bear the blame. 
His desire to represent a great poet as not 
merely that, but also a great politician, a 
great philosopher, a great hero, and a great 
half-a-dozen other things, has driven him into 
ludicrous inaccuracies and still more ludicrous 
grandiloquence. We have no desire to enter 
into controversial topics, though it is, to say 
the least, odd that while the men of the 2nd 
December were thirsting for the poet’s blood, 
as M. Barbou suggests, he was not only able 
to escape their bloodthirsty designs without 
the least difficulty, but also received back his 
sons, who were in the hands of the tyrant, 
without their having suffered the least damage. 
But, putting all this aside, what is the good 
of saying that, “ as he knew that the sacrifice 
of his life could be of no benefit to anyone, 
he did his best to escape from the assassins ” ? 
It would certainly seem that the unfortunate 
absence of humour which alone prevents 
Victor Hugo from ranking with the three or 
four greatest names in literature has infected 
his biographer. To get away as quickly as 
possible from an unwelcome task, we shall 
only say that a biographer does but sully his 
pages, disgrace himself, and bring discredit 
on his hero by repeating the words of a 
private conversation in which the author of 
Notre Dame de Paris indulged in unjustifiable 
language about the author of Colomba. To 
talk of Merimee’s memory being “ infamous” 
is to utter an absurd libel; to talk about his 
“ declaiming ” is to utter a still more absurd 
piece of miscriticism. As it happens, 
Merimee never declaimed in his life; it 
might, perhaps, be well if other people in¬ 
dulged as little in that weakness. The 
present writer has, in his humble way, never 
lost an opportunity of expressing admiration 
for Victor Hugo’s magnificent genius; he 
never intends to lose one; and he has no 
more sympathy with Bonapartism than with 
Republicanism. But few things can be more 
painful to a lover of literature to have 
once more forced upon his attention the 
attitude of the greatest contemporary writer 
of France towards another who, in his own 
department, was at least his equal. Those 
who know the subject know that political 
differences do not account for this attitude. 
Merimee, as those who knew him best assert, 
and as his published works show, was by no 
means a fanatical Bonapartist; but he was, 
with Sainte-Beuve, the one man of command¬ 
ing literary talent in France who declined to 
bow down before a literary dictatorship; and 
that, it is to be feared, was, and is, his crime in 
certain eyes. 

As we have said, it is M. Barbou’s fault, 
and not ours, if, from the respect due to the 
dead and to a clarum et venerabile nomen in 
literature, we have had to make this un¬ 
pleasant digression. We shall not pursue the 
subject farther; nor shall we discuss M. 
Barbou’s treatment of the expulsion from 
Jersey, or of the Bordeaux and Brussels busi¬ 
nesses. It is pleasanter to repeat that we 
have here a full circumstantial and interest¬ 
ing account of the life of the poet and of the 
circumstances of the production of his poems. 
Of course, the materials are, to a great 


extent, old. Dumas’ Memoirs, Gautier’s 
Histoire du Romantisme (not “ du roman- 
ticisme,” by-the-way), and so forth, are 
drawn upon, as they always must be, for the 
history of the memorable days of 1830, 
when, as Villehardouin would say, no one 
had tried to dt.pecer Tost ; when the quest of 
the literary Graal engrossed Musset as well 
as Hugo, Sainte-Beuve as well as Merimee, 
Vigny as well as Gautier; and when the 
“ crapauds imprevus” (as Baudelaire oddly, 
but finely, has it in his sonnet) had not yet 
made their appearance. On later days not 
less noteworthy for their literary productive¬ 
ness, if hardly as interesting in point of 
biography, M. Barbou has much that is curious 
and readable. He seems to be among the 
favoured few who have been permitted to 
rummage among the unpublished treasures of 
which the Quatre Vents de V Esprit gave 
last year so splendid a sample, though, as with 
all such rummagers, his tongue is dumb in 
regard to all but the titles. All the poet’s 
residences, from the Feuillantines to the 
Avenue d’Eylau, are pleasantly described, 
and most of them are figured in this 
volume. It is a pity that M. Barbou 
could not have inserted the graphic sketch of 
the Rue Royale apartments which was 
recently published in Dickens' Letters. Among 
the illustrations are to be reckoned portraits, 
not merely of the poet, but of most of those 
near and dear to him. The dates of the 
publication of his works, and, in most cases, 
of their composition, are given with commend¬ 
able care. Perhaps not much can be said of 
the critical comments which accompany this 
information, for M. Barbou is nothing if not 
a hugol&tre. But, in truth, so long as the 
literary side of the matter is kept, though it 
is possible to praise Victor Hugo maladroitly, 
it is hardly possible to praise him excessively. 
If anybody is fretted by M. Barbou’s amiable, 
but far from critical, devotion, let him go and 
take down from his shelves the Feuilles 
d’Automne or the Ligende or the Quatre 
Vents. The breath of the lyrics and the 
surge of the alexandrines will very soon 
sweep out of his memory all feelings except 
those of delight. George Saintsburt. 


Geschiclite Roms, wdhrend des Verfalles der 

Republik. Von Dr. Carl Neumann. 

Hrsg. von Dr. E. Gothein. (Breslau: 

Koehner.) 

This book is of special interest for English 
teachers of ancient history and politics. The 
material is here published, just as it was put 
together for use, of a course of lectures 
delivered at Breslau University by the late 
Prof. Neumann. The work is necessarily 
incomplete, covering only half of the Roman 
Revolution, and written, as it seems, before 
the appearance of some very indispensable 
recent publications. But the striking fact 
about the book is the thoroughness of the 
preparation for professorial duties. These 
preparations for the lectures of a single 
semester, by a man who never used a note in 
the lecture-room, occupy more than six 
hundred pages of closely printed text, and 
yet show care in composition and some 
successful endeavour after clear and pointed 
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expression. They are a favourable specimen 
from that German workshop which is apt to 
supply us with timber when we ask for car¬ 
pentry. If they lead ns to suspect that the 
German professor sacrifices literature to the 
lecture-room by over-writing himself, they 
may also remind us that Englishmen might 
both speak and teach with greater solidity 
and power by examining themselves more 
searchingly on paper in what they are going 
to say. 

The editor has by no means done justice to 
his author. He has added some references 
to the Corpus Inscriptionum and to the 
Handbook of Mommsen and Marquardt, but 
he gives neither index nor synopsis, leaving. 
no landmarks for the reader but a few soant 
marginal indications and a division of the 
whole work into five’ gigantic chapters. But 
it is as well to put up with these not unex¬ 
pected inconveniences when we meet with a 
German book of history written in sentences 
that are not cyclopean, and telling us of 
sensible doubts as well as doubtful conclusions. 
That Prof. Neumann had a clear vision and an 
honest mind is shown by the straightforward 
character of his writing, and by the absence 
of that frequent and ominous “ ohne Zweifel ” 
which is always suggestive of unsound 
reasoning, and is often the last resource of 
muddled brains. 

Though the book may not unjustly be 
called a History of Rome in the earlier period 
of the Revolution, it is in fact just what is 
required in the lecture-room—a running 
commentary on the facts, combined with so 
much narration and criticism as may be 
needed to make the hearers understand the 
comments. These are often acute, if not 
brilliant; seldom one-sided, and never 
coloured by modem politics. The lecturer 
took, however, the prevailing view of the 
causes of the Revolution, and, while stigmatis¬ 
ing the Roman oligarchy, included in his cen¬ 
sure the feebleness of the moderate party in the 
Senate, from Scipio Aemilianus to Antonius 
and Crassus. They should have taken reform 
into their own hands, he says—as many have 
said before him. But he does not tell us 
what reforms were possible for men bred in 
that peculiar school where Roman repub¬ 
licanism met Greek political philosophy, and 
threatened by a revolution which their train¬ 
ing gave them no clue to understand. The 
historical antecedents of the Roman con¬ 
stitutionalist are not so brought out as to 
explain his constitutional prejudices; nor is the 
State machinery taken entirely to pieces in 
order to illustrate the extreme danger of the 
breakdown which he feared. This chapter of 
Roman history will never be written but by 
an unprejudiced student of Cicero’s political 
writings, taken in combination with Cicero’s 
own life and with the earlier history of the 
constitutional party. 

One other criticism may be made in this 
short notice of a valuable book. We should 
have expected a German professor to give his 
class some idea of the value and classification 
of the authorities to which he so constantly 
refers. His account, for example, of the 
tribunate of the younger Drusus (pp. 450 
ff.), which is most interesting and suggestive, 
would rest on a surer basis if this had been 
done earlier in the work. But this and other 


defects would doubtless have been remedied 
had the lecturer anticipated authorship. 
The work, published as it is, will not be a 
land-mark in the route of Roman historical 
research ; but it is the contribution of a clear¬ 
sighted and industrious man, who must have 
been an admirable teacher, and might, if he 
had lived, have risen to a high rank as an 
authority. W. Wabde Fowleb. 


TWO BOOKS ON CHESS. 

Chess Practice. By H. E. Bird. (Sampson 

Low.) 

A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess; 

from the Alphabet to the Solution and 

Construction of Problems. By H. F. L. 

Meyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Me. Bird is well known as a player of the 
first class, and his book of Chess Masterpieces, 
published in 1873, is one of the best collec¬ 
tions of fine games that has been ever made. 
The present work, inspired, probably, by the 
success of that collection, gives specimens of 
the manner in which the various openings 
have been played in actual games by the 
leading masters; but the examples of theory 
reduced to practice are not confined to the 
games published in the Chess Masterpieces, 
but are also gathered from the more recent 
contests of importance that have since taken 
place. The idea is a good one, for to the 
learner there can be no better guide to any 
particular opening than the manner in which 
it has been actually played by some great 
master. Of course, the best methods of 
attack against incorrect defences cannot be 
acquired by this royal road, but there can 
certainly be no better method of learning the 
correct defence in any particular opening. 

As in all his other works, Mr. Bird evinces 
his predilection for certain outri openings of 
his own which have not obtained the sanction 
of the authorities on the theory of the open¬ 
ings, and which would probably not be as 
successful in other hands as they often are in 
his own. In truth, the very originality at 
which he aims affects his judgment on 
points of theory, a notable instance of which 
is afforded in a variation recommended 
by him for the attack in the Gionco piano 
(p. 42), which is, in fact, identical with 
the Evans gambit declined. No great 
player would fear to adopt the Evans 
gambit as first player in a match, if he were 
sure of its acceptance; but what gives pause 
to the boldest match-player is that the 
gambit can be declined so as to produce the 
very opening recommended by Mr. Bird for 
the attack which all other leading masters 
consider favourable for the defence. 

Other examples of Mr. Bird’s eccentricity 
of opinion on the openings will be found by 
the experienced player in Chess Practice, in 
the Introduction to which he still stands by 
a defence to the Bishop’s gambit, invented by 
himself, universally recognised as dangerous, 
and which we think would rarely prove suc¬ 
cessful in the hands of anyone but its author. 
In the examples given by Mr. Bird to sup¬ 
port his irregularities, the reader will find,- 
however unsound may be the theory, the 
exposition of chess practice as brilliant as 


the author’s reputation would lead him to 
expect. 

Mr. Meyer is known as a composer of chess 
problems, but is not generally acknowledged 
as an authority on the game. He would 
have been better advised had he confined 
himself to that branch of chess which he has 
most studied, and not aimed at universality. 
About one-half the book is devoted to 
chess play; and the third part is a collection 
of problems, ninety-six in number, in addition 
to certain curiosities of the chess-board and 
powers of the pieces which are more in the 
nature of arithmetical puzzles. 

In the first two parts of the treatise de¬ 
voted to chess play there is no attempt 
at originality, except in form, and the infor¬ 
mation afforded to an intended learner is 
for the most part illusory. In regard to the 
openings, which are dismissed in seven pages, 
nothing more than the names is given. 
Fifteen examples of games then follow, most 
of them already well known to chess players, 
though it would be difficult to explain the 
principle on which the selection is made. 
Then follows a tolerably complete classifica¬ 
tion of end games, taken from well-known 
authorities, and, as above stated, the book 
winds up with a collection of fine problems 
invented by authors of all times and 
countries. 

The rules given for the game are devoid of 
authority, and the following extraordinary 
maxim is certainly unknown in all the leading 
chess circles:— 

“ 30. While the hand remains upon a man, it 
may be moved to any square that it oommands, 
except such squares as may have been touohed 
by it during the deliberation on the move; but 
if all the squares which it oommands have been 
so touched, then the man must be played to 
such of the squares as the adversary may 
select" (p. 51). 

The spirit of the author is, in some degree, 
shown by the fact that, when writing on 
Blindfold Play, no allusion is made to the 
extraordinary performances of Dr. Zukertort 
and Mr. Blackburne, who are unquestionably 
the leaders in this particular branch of chess. 
The reader is, however, presented with a 
game played blindfold by the author, looking 
at the same time at pictures, and conversing 
with two bystanders. The game played under 
these remarkable circumstances is, however, 
so poorly contested by his adversary as to be 
absolutely unworthy of preservation. 

Three specimens of brilliant play in the 
middle game are given—one, at p. 91, in¬ 
geniously won by Anderssen. But the 
author omits to inform his readers that in 
this position there was an easy forced mate 
in five moves, which was, of course, superior 
to the plan really adopted by the master. 

Of the eighteen end games in the book, two 
appear to be original, one. No. 2, p. 104, 
being of the most elementary description. 

The third part of the book contains many 
very beautiful problems, and here the remarks 
of the author may be of use to the large class 
of problem-solvers and young composers. 

Jambs Innks Minchin, 
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NEW NOVELS. 

■ It is no Wonder. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Adventures of Halek. By J. H. Nichol¬ 
son. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Annunziata Qrimani: By T. Louis Oxley. 

In 2 vols. (Kerby & Endean.) 

The secondary title given by Mr. Molloy to 
his book, “ A Story of Bohemia,” is scarcely 
borne out by the contents. The heroine, 
Capri Dankers, is indeed the daughter of a 
raffish half-pay captain, who ekes out his 
income by giving fencing lessons, and lives in 
a shabby lodging in Euston Road, and the 
leading young man is a rising artist with a 
studio in Fitzroy Street; but we find little or 
nothing of the manners and customs of the 
“beautiful city of Prague.” Not only are 
the persons offered to us as citizens of 
Bohemia made to emigrate from its territory 
early in the course of the story, but they have 
nothing whatever of the true Bohemian 
temperament. On the contrary, the heroine, 
a singularly beautiful girl of half Neapolitan 
blood, not only loathes the sordidness of her 
life and its surroundings, and craves for 
luxuries, but avows her belief that money, 
and what money can buy, is the best and 
highest good attainable, or even desirable. 
The “cheery stoicism” of the real Bohe¬ 
mian, nay, the aotual enjoyment of the 
makeshifts of poverty, is entirely absent; 
while as for Mark Phillips the artist, he, 
though without Capri’s thirst for gold, has 
every intention of becoming rich, and in the 
meantime is perfectly respectable. The title 
of the story, in accordance with a current 
fashion, is a poetical quotation, borrowed 
from Mr. Tennyson’s “Beggar Maid,” in 
which character Mark Phillips, who is pas¬ 
sionately in love with Capri, paints her 
portrait. A friend who, as a rising novelist, 
has access to, and some influence with, Mrs. 
Stonex Stanning, a rich, clever, and handsome 
young widow of artistic tastes, brings her to 
see the picture in the studio, and she under¬ 
takes to secure its admission to the Grosvenor 
Gallery. There it achieves a success, and is 
bought at a liberal price by Lord Harrick, an 
honest, dull, and strong-willed young peer of 
great wealth, who has also fallen in love with 
Capri, whom he has often seen when he 
visited her father to take fencing lessons. 
A rich, vulgar, and good-natured American 
widow picks up Capri at the Gallery, and 
engages her as companion at a good salary. 
The effect of the luxuries of her new home on 
Capri is to confirm her desire for wealth and 
station; and she consequently refuses Mark, to 
whom she is attached by old ties, and 
marries Lord Harrick, for whom she does 
not care. After a time, Mark consoles him¬ 
self with a happy marriage to Mrs. Stanning, 
who has won his affection by first giving him 
her own; while Capri, after posing for a 
while with triumphant success as a great 
lady in the world of fashion, meets her fate 
in Guy Rutherford, an old friend of her 
husband, and of all novel-readers also, as he 
belongs to a stock type. She elopes with 
him in a very treacherous fashion, but also, 
it must be confessed, a very unusual one, 
seeing that the guilty pair go down from 


London to Cornwall in the Great Northern 
express. There they get drowned together, 
as she insists on accompanying him in a boat 
which puts out in a storm to attempt the 
rescue of the crew of a wreck. The book is 
a little crude, and the style is careless even 
to the extent here and there of grammatical 
faults, while we have such Italian offered us 
as “ buona journa ” and “ buona sara ; ” but 
Mr. Molloy has some genuine literary capacity, 
and his defects are chiefly those of haste and 
inexperience, which time and pains will cure. 

The Adventures of Salek is a book belong¬ 
ing to the same class of literature as the 
Utopia and the New Atlantis, though, as 
being an allegory with veiled allusions to the 
existing state of religion and society, it is more 
nearly allied to Erewhon. It may be most 
conveniently described as The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress rewritten from a modern standpoint 
and in a non-Biblical style. Heaven, earth, 
and hell are depicted in it under the names of 
Adaroni, Benuben, and Kashep ; while Benu- 
ben is divided into the three provinces of 
Pagam, Karom, and Sahitam, differing from 
each other in laws, customs, and moral 
standard. Pagam represents the state of 
the natural man, prone to evil, and even 
taking pleasure in it, yet with capacity for 
preferring and choosing good; Karom is man 
in a higher moral condition, ameliorated by 
sounder views of justice and religion ; while 
Sahitam is the abode of the saintly, who, 
even as dwellers in Benuben, live the life of 
Adaroni. Every inhabitant of Pagam who 
desires to reach Adaroni must become a pilgrim, 
and at the least pass into the district of Karom, 
even if he do not press forward to Sahitam. 
And Halek is such a pilgrim. The allegory is 
worked out with much ingenuity and pains, 
and is not without inventiveness; and though 
it is a little difficult to follow here and there, 
and, perhaps, drags occasionally, yet the 
former defect is due rather to the subtlety of 
the author’s thought than to any lack of 
power; while the latter may fairly be 
ascribed to the ohange in literary taste which 
has put allegory as much out of fashion as 
pastorals of the Strephon and Chloe variety. 
Had Mr. Nicholson written his book in the 
last century, he would have certainly achieved 
a popularity which is more doubtful now. 
The parts of the work most likely to please 
his readers now are those in which be indulges 
in a little quiet satire against some current 
forms of religiosity. The “ Black-whites,” 
for instance, whose creed consists in holding 
that a black stone in their temple is really 
white, and that no one who does not confess 
this as a fundamental truth can possibly be 
saved, are a sect with plenty of congeners all 
around us. The “ Reasoners ” are equally 
recognisable, and here is one of their apoph¬ 
thegms which is not without cleverness: 
“ The fish that doubts may go without food; 
but the credulous one becomes food for the 
angler.” 

Annunziata Qrimani is a translation of 
Les Uscoques, a romance by M. Milkowsky, 
dealing with a now obscure episode in the 
history of South-eastern Europe—namely, 
the guerilla warfare carried on against the 
Turks in Bosnia at the close of the sixteenth 
century by the native tribes, and notably by 


the Uzkoks. Mr. Oxley tells us that he has 
not exactly reproduced the original work, 
but has modified it here and there; and it 
would have been well if he had applied this 
treatment to its idioms, which are too often 
left unchanged into the corresponding English 
forms. The alteration of the title is one of 
his changes, probably adopted to attract a 
public which is used to ladies’ names as titles, 
but would not know what to make of the 
Uzkoks. One or two of M. Milkowsky’s scenes 
are drawn with some graphic power, and 
the narrative has a patriotic interest for all 
Danubian Slavs; but the hand of a master is 
not sufficiently visible to attract the ordinary 
English reader to so unfamiliar a subject, 
even though a love-story is thrown into the 
bargain. Rich aed F. Little dale. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE FAB WEST. 

Htsperothtn : Notes from the West. A Record of 
a Ramble in the United States and Canada in 
the Spring of 1881. By W. H. Russell. 
(Sampson Low.) Dr. Russell apologises for 
adding one more to the ever-accumulating 
mountain of books on the English-speaking 
countries of the New World. Tins is unneces¬ 
sary. Anything from the pen of the historian of 
the Crimean War is sure to obtain a respectful 
hearing; and, though there is a never-coaling 
flow of literature on America, we cannot afford 
to dispense with this perpetual current of im¬ 
pressions, memoranda, or graver descriptions. 
The lands across the sea are progressing so 
rapidly that the traveller who visits them to¬ 
day is apt to aocuse his immediate predeoessor 
of serious inaocuraoy. Cities spring up like 
the towns which Eastern tales describe genii as 
Tearing in the depths of Indian jungles; and, 
where the explorer of a few years ago encamped 
in peril of his scalp, his less romantic successors 
may, if they so please, share the hospitalities 
of a palatial hotel. Hence, to enable us to 
keep abreast of the ever-advancing West, it is 
absolutely necessary for intelligent tourists to 
record the changes whioh have happened since 
the book which theirs is to supersede was 
written. Dr. Russell has many qualifications 
for such a task. In the first place, he has seen 
many countries, and is thus in a position to 
profitably compare one with the other, instead 
of, like raw sightseers, to imagine that what is 
new to them is new to all the rest of the world, 
or that something whioh is common to every 
semi-settled region is peculiar to the one 
visited. He also ran across the continent 
under good auspices. As one of the party 
organism by the Duke of Sutherland and other 
directors of the North-Western Railway Com¬ 
pany, every facility was put in his way for 
viewing the places visited. Lavish hospitality 
waited the distinguished tourists at every turn ; 
and a journey, not at any time very difficult, 
was made sybaritic by the aid of Pulman-curs, 
special trains, and luxury whioh those who, 
twenty years ago, fought their way in four 
months’ weary travail aoross the same route 
must regard as akin to the gorgeous state of 
Lothair. But, on the other hand, the ducal 
party saw everything in holiday attire. Like 
Lord Lome in his progress through Manitoba, 
the world was in gala dress for the gnat 
British nobleman and his fellow-capitalists. 
Everything disagreeable was, as far as possible, 
concealed. Bunting and washed men were plen¬ 
tiful ; and, though it was not in the power of 
the hospitable Americans to prevent their guests 
seeing something for themselves, it was their 
endeavour to compel them to look at the world 
on either side of the railroad track through the 
coloured spectacles supplied them in the fonq 
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of obsequious guides. In brief, tbe Duke—and 
Dr. Bussell—were subjected to the process 
familiarly known in America as being “ put 
through.” However, always remembering the 
ciroumstanoes under which they were written, 
these letters give a very fair and extremely en- 
tertaining account of a well-beaten track. There 
is, it is true, little new in them; but the old is 
pleasantly told, without any effort to unduly 
laud the mushroom communities of the Far 
West, or to sneer at the oft-times reprehensible 
“institutions" of a region where the bowie- 
knife and the six-shooter have not yet ceased 
to be powerful factors in an argument. Indeed, 
if anything, these weapons ocoupy a greater 
spaoe than the “ good American,” who is getting 
ashamed of them, will care to acknowledge. But 
the New World is so large, and oontains a popu¬ 
lation so varied, that to those unaoquainted with 
its extent it is easy to produce facts in support, 
or in refutation, of almost any statement affect¬ 
ing its sooial, religious, or political status. Still, 
the impression left is not very favourable, and 
possibly Dr. Bussell is not particularly anxious 
that it should be otherwise. His letters, for the 
most part, appeared in the Morning Pott, and 
neither in style nor sentiment do they rise 
above the level of that highly respeotable 
mirror of the fashionable world. Necessarily, 
there is a great deal about the Duke and about 
the Duke’s friends. There is also a chronicle 
of much small beer which might very con¬ 
veniently have been omitted, as it really has no 
interest for anyone save the individuals con¬ 
cerned. These deletions would have reduoed 
the book to one volume; and, with every respect 
for Dr. Bussell and. his theme, the result would 
have been to give Hesperothen a better chance 
in the struggle for literary existence. The best 
pages are those describing the changes in the 
South since the author first visited it as the 
Timet correspondent at the outbreak of the 
Civil War; the least satisfactory are those on 
Canada and California. 

Two Tears in Oregon. By Wallis Nash. 
(New York: Appleton.) Mr. Nash is an 
English barrister who, three years ago, pub¬ 
lished an account of a trip to the “ Webfoot 
State,” which, if we recolleot aright, was rather 
roughly handled in certain quarters. At that 
time it oozed out that he was “ interested” in 
certain waste lands in the Willamette Valley ; 
and a censorious world is always wary about re¬ 
ceiving the assertions of even the most respectable 
of Zephaniah Scadders without some allowance 
for their vivid imaginations. Mr. Nash’s book 
was agreeably written and well illustrated. 
It related to a part of America very little visited 
of late years, and known, therefore, to a com¬ 
paratively small number of people even in the 
United States. But his evident desire not to ‘‘ let 
the lots go too cheap ” damaged him in the eyes 
of critics familiar with the ways of land jobbers. 
He was haunted, so they said, with a desire to 
get people to emigrate to a country which, for his 
own part, he preferred to admire at a distance. 
The effect of these jibes was not lost on the 
author. More amenable to the strictures of 
reviewers than the wont of those to whom they 
tender good advice, Mr. Nash did return to 
Oregon, and the present little volume is the 
outcome of his two years' experiences in the 
vicinity of Corvallis. Of course, it praises his 
Eden, puffs certain railways, and abuses 
others. This is only what we expect from 
such works. But, after examining the book 
very carefully in the light of an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the greater part of the country de¬ 
scribed, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
gives a generally accurate and by no means 
exaggerated account of an extremely pleasant 
part of the Union. Every chapter bears witness 
to the rapid progress which Oregon is making. 
In the memory of men still middle-aged, it was 
a hunting-ground of the fur traders, and a 


wilderness through which roamed great bands 
of warlike Indians. There is still living a judge 
who held his first court in the then newly 
organised territory under a tree at Salem, and 
the clerk swore in a j ury not one of whom 
could boast of any more civilised foot covering 
than buckskin moccassins. Thackeray classed 
“Oregon Centrals” with “Patagonian De¬ 
bentures” among the absurd things of the 
Stock Exchange. We have, however, lived 
to see an Oregon Central Bailway; and in a 
few years the Northern Pacific will intersect the 
country far beyond the Bocky Mountains. The 
State has many resources. But we fail to see 
that in any respects it is superior—the Willamette 
Valley and a few similar spots excepted—to 
British Columbia, or that the English settler 
would not find a better home in Manitoba and 
other provinces of Canada. The climate is 
certainly milder, but it is also wetter, and the 
surroundings are not such as to charm the 
kind of settlers who would find their way to a 
region so far in the outer world. Mr. Nash’s 
book is, nevertheless, well worth reading. In tbe 
course of three years his style has deteriorated a 
good deal, and almost unconsoiously he uses a 
superfluity of Americanisms. His wood-cuts 
are, however, as good as ever, and, in common 
with those in his former book, supply the beet 
pictorial illustrations of Oregon with which we 
are acquainted. 


Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present 
Condition. By the Bev. G. Bryoe. (Sampson 
Low.) Since the Bed Biver prairies of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Territory have become tbe Latium 
of the Eastern Canadians, there has been a 
plethora of books on the new provinoe. Specu¬ 
lators are rushing breathlessly to acquire and 
hold “ for a rise ” lands along the route of the 
railroad, and wooden “ cities ” are dotting the 
prairie where but yesterday there were only 
Indian lodges. The country is, however, so 
good, despite its extremes of temperature, that it 
can well bear the exaggerated praise which would 
ruin a less meritorious region. Prof. Bryce, who 
is the head of the college at Winnipeg, writes 
more soberly than those literary Americans, 
the emigration agents. Indeed, he seems at¬ 
tracted more by the romantic history of Mani¬ 
toba’s past than by the vulgar aspeots of its 
present feverish stage of “ settling up.” In an 
espeoial degree, the efforts of Lord Selkirk to 
bring Scotch settlers to this remote portion of 
America have fired his fancy, and, for the 
first time, justice is done that enterprising 
nobleman, who to the enterprise of Baleigh 
added the sagacity of Baltimore. By the aid of 
forgotten publications, private journals, and 
the information of men still living, Prof. Bryoe 
has succeeded in writing a useful History of the 
peopling of Manitoba, and has added a chapter 
on its attractions as a home for the overflow of 
more civilised communities. Here and there 
the writer, who does not appear to have had 
much literary experience, errs in attempting 
bits of fine writing or absurd rhapsody. But, 
take it all in all, his book is one too meritorious 
for the historian of colonisation to dispense 
with. It is very readable; though, as it, in 
common -with Dr. Bussell’s and Mr. Nash’s 
volumes, lacks an index, the student compelled 
to consult its well-packed pages will be apt to 
anathematise those who could permit a book to 
go forth to the world in suoh an incomplete 
condition. 


A Tear in Manitoba: being the Experience of 
a Betired Officer in settling his Sons. (Edin¬ 
burgh : W. and B. Chambers.) This pamphlet 
is an unassuming account of a military offioer’s 
stay in Manitoba. There is no attempt at 
literary grace or, so far as we can see, any 
effort to do more than place before the reader 
facts as they oocurred. Henoe the booklet 
is likely to be more useful to intending emi¬ 


grants than a more pretentious treatise. There 
is, perhaps, a little irrelevancy here and there, 
and a tendency to get garrulous over orotohets. 
The author is, on the whole, favourable to 
Manitoba, though justly severe on the self- 
seeking politicians who dominate Canada, and 
on the very unsuitable form of government which 
has been granted to Manitoba. He warns 
settlers against accepting the representations of 
interested parties in this oountry, or about being 
in a hurry to buy until they can look about 
them. Altogether, the “ Betired Officer’s ” con¬ 
tribution to the Manitoba literature is, with its 
map and pretty illustrations, likely to prove 
more trustworthy than the highfy coloured 
descriptions which the emigration agents and 
steamship companies scatter broadcast. 

B. Brown. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Braddon’s forthcoming three-volume 
novel will be entitled Mount Royal. The scene 
is placed in one of the wildest and most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall, although, perhaps, the least 
visited. 

The new Education Code just issued by the 
Government represents a substantial improve¬ 
ment in the conception formed by the Educa¬ 
tion Department of the true aims and needs of 
elementary instruction. Here, two points only 
need be noticed. So much of the public grant 
as is now paid to sohools on “ results ” will no 
longer be assessed merely on the number of 
scholars who pass an examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but will be determined 
also by the sucoees attained in teaohing other 
subjects, and especially by the quality and 
intelligence of the school-work as a whole. 
And in regard to some of the additional sub¬ 
jects, notably those of geography and element¬ 
ary science, greater liberty than heretofore has 
been most wisely given to the managers of 
schools to frame alternative schemes, such as 
may be adapted to the speoial industries of 
particular districts, or to the special knowledge 
and aptitudes of good teachers. 

Miss Christie (Lady Lenox) has just com¬ 
pleted for Cassells a History of England for 
Standard Y. on the lines she laid down in her 
“ Dry Bones of Education ” in the Fortnightly. 

Some recent researches undertaken by Mr. 
James Greenstreet, in conjunction with Mr. 
Walford D. Selby, of the Public Becord Office, 
with reference to a “ State Paper ” which ap¬ 
peared in the January number of the A ntiquary 
under the title of “ A Sketch of the Low 
Countries, temp. James I.,” have raised some 
curious points with regard to the authorship of 
this document. Hitherto this humorous pro¬ 
duction has been claimed by Owen Felltham, 
and appeared in some of the later editions of 
his Resolves. The version now first printed 
from the “ Conway Papers ” contains tne im¬ 
portant addition of an introductory letter 
signed by “ J. S.,” and is apparently the 
original of the sketch printed by Felltham. 
If “ J. S.” was really the author of this pro¬ 
duction, there are some very strong reasons for 
assigning it to the pen at the “ ingenious and 
witty ” poet, Sir John Suckling. 

Mb. W. B. Morfill will give a course of 
leotures at Oxford in 1883 on “ Early Slavonic 
Legal Codes ” at the request of the curators of 
the Taylor Institution. 

Messbs. Blackwood are about to publish, 
by subscription, a work from the pen of the 
well-known French archaeologist, M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, entitled A Critical Enquiry into 
the Scottish Language, with the View of Illus¬ 
trating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in 
Scotland. This title is somewhat misleading, 
for the author does not content himself with an 
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investigation of Lowland Sootcb, but seeks, by 
an elaborate comparison of mediaeval Frenoh 
and Sootoh social life, to prove the thesis main¬ 
tained in his Lea Ecoasaia en France, lea 
Fran fata en Ecoaae — namely, that Scottish 
civilisation is of French origin. Five hundred 
copies of this book have been printed, and the 
pnoe to subscribers only will be two guineas 
and a-half. 

Messrs. W. and E. Chambers have just 
issued a new edition of their Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary of the Engliah Language, which has been 
in preparation for some years under the editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Findlater. The dictionary has been 
entirely rewritten, with special attention to 
etymology, and is practically a new work. 

A new weekly journal of agriculture, under 
the title of Farm and Home, has reached us. It 
daims to be a purely practical paper, written 
by farmers for farmers, and will, it is said, 
devote a large portion of its columns to house¬ 
keeping and domestic economy. The paper is 
published at 27 Southampton Street, Strand. 

Mr. William M’Dowall, editor of the 
Dumfriea and Galloway Standard, and favour¬ 
ably known as the historian of Dumfries, is 
preparing for the press a new edition of a 
volume of poetry published some twenty years 
ago under the title of The Man of the Woods. 
It will include a number of new poems. Mr. 
M‘Dowali is the oldest newspaper editor in 
Scotland. 

The firm of E. F. Dutton and Co., of New 
York, well known as church and juvenile book 
publishers, has just admitted Mr. E. C. 
Swayne into partnership. Mr. Swayne has 
during the past few years made annual tripB to 
England, to arrange for English books on be¬ 
half of the firm, and he is well known to many 
English authors and publishers. One of the 
objects of these yearly visits is to bring to 
English authors whose books Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. publish the amount of royalty 
due to them—for the firm is one of those which 
never publish English books without making 
some recognition of the author’s rights. 

It was stated in our issue for last week that 
Mr. Knight, of the Gentleman'a Magazine, was a 
candidate for the post of ohief librarian of the 
London Institution. Mr. Knight has written 
to us to say that, although the idea of com¬ 
peting for the post in question was entertained 
by him for a few days, it was eventually dis¬ 
missed, and that he has not been an aotual 
candidate. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on February 25, the following papers 
were read:—“On ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’” 
by Mr. T. W. Jaoques; “The Sonnets and 
their Story,” by Mr. John Williams; “A 
Cursory View of the Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. 
Sanders; “A Plain Man’s Impressions of the 
Sonnets,” by Mr. E. Thelwall; “Bernarks on 
the Versification of the Sonnets,” by the Bev. 

H. P. Stokes; “Shakspere’s Allusions in the 
Sonnets to his own Profession.” by Miss Con¬ 
stance O’Brien; “ Echoes from Shakspere’s Son¬ 
nets in Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam,’ ” by the Bev. 
H. P. Stokes; and " On the General Absurdity of 
the Sonnets,” by a member. The meeting was 
then adjourned to March 4, when the following 
additional papers were read :—“ The Sonnets 
before Shakspere,” by Dr. J. E. Shaw; “ The 
Sonnets and Modem Poets,” by Mr. J. W. 
Mills; “ The Probable Dates of the Composition 
of the Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. Sanders; and 
“ Nature-painting in the Sonnets,” by Mr. 
J. W. Mills. A visitor read a paper defending 
Shakspere’s rapture over the physical beauty of 
his friend. Discussion then took place upon 
the Sonnets in general. 

Dr. C. von Hoefler will publish shortly, 
with H«T Braumuller, of Vienna, a mono¬ 


graph, chiefly from hitherto unknown Spanish 
sources, on “ The Luther of Spain,” Don 
Antonio de Acuna. 

The sale of the fourth portion of the Firmin- 
Didot library will take place in the first fort¬ 
night of June, when the books and MSS. 
relating to theology, jurisprudence, soience, and 
art, and a collection of books illustrated with 
wood-cuts, will be dispersed. Among the MSS. 
are the Missal of Monte Oassino (1404); Books 
of Hours with Illuminations, executed for 
Anne de Beaujeu, Begent of France, for 
Mary of Burgundy, King Bend of Anjou, 
Marguerite de Bohan (grandmother of Franois 

I.), Louis XII., &c. ; several treatises by Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, with drawings by Poussin; &o. 

It is stated by the BOraenblatt that Paul Lindau 
and Ernst Dohm are engaged on the libretto of an 
opera of which Johann Strauss is the eomposer. 

According to the Neue Freie Preaae, Berthold 
Auerbach’s literary remains include a fragment 
of a projected autobiography, of whioh, un¬ 
fortunately, the portion relating to his ancestors 
is all that he was able to complete. He intended 
to interweave with the autobiography a series of 
portraits drawn from life from the post-classical 
period of Germany, and these are ready for 
publication, as well as a number of shorter 
collected tales similar to those recently pub¬ 
lished under the title of Deutache Illustrirte 
Volkabiicher, A social romanoe, entitled Dvr 
Meiater und aeine Qeaellen, is in MS., and will be 
suppressed in accordance with the author’s 
directions. A long and uninterrupted corre¬ 
spondence which he maintained for many years 
with his relative. Dr. Auerbach, of Frankfort, 
will probably furnish the best and most authentic 
materials for a memoir of the deceased novelist. 

A German translation of Boccaccio's De¬ 
cameron has bepn prohibited as immoral by the 
authorities of Frankfurt-am-Main. 

It is announced that Mdme. Louise Michel 
has published a story of low Paris life under 
the title of Lea Miprialea. 

The number of books and pamphlets pub¬ 
lished in Germany during last year was 15,191, 
as against 14,941 published in 1881. 

A German newspaper is about to be pub¬ 
lished in Borne under the title of Italieniacha 
Blatter. 

W. FRiEDRicn, of Leipzig, is about to pub¬ 
lish a sumptuous edition of Ahaaver, the epic 
poem recently given to the world by the Queen 
of Boumania. 

Two volumes of tales by Ernst Wichert will 
shortly be published by Carl Beissner, of Leip¬ 
zig, under the title of A ua dent Leben. 

The latest work of Ludovic Haldvy is en¬ 
titled L'Abbfi Constantin (Paris : 0. Ldvy). 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Of pamphlets, &c., we have received: —The 
Pantomimes, and all about them : their Origin, 
History, Preparation, and Exponents, by 
Leopold Wagner (John Heywood); Description 
of the Chemical Laboratories at the Owens College, 
Manchester, by H. E. Bosooe, from the Plans of 
Alfred Waterhouse, Third Edition (Manchester : 
J. E. Cornish): The Anatomy of the Mouth- 
Parts and of the Sucking Apparatus of some 
Diptera : a Dissertation for the Philosophical 
Doctorate at Leipzig, by George Dimmock 
(Boston, TJ.S.A. : A. Williams); Suggestions 
for a Grand International Exhibition to be held 
at Manchester in 1882, with a Brief Historical 
Beview of the Chief Exhibitions from 1797 to 
the Present Time, by Ellis Lever (Manchester: 
“ Guardian ” Letterpress Works); England 
under Free Trade: an Address delivered to the 
Sheffield Junior Liberal Association, by George 
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W. Medley, for the Gobden Club (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.); Telynegion, ar Des- 
tanau Amrywiol, by D. S. Evans (Aberystwith : 

J. Morgan); Legends of Leading Cases, by 
Touchstone (Beeves and Turner); John Sobieski , 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1881, by Edward H. E. 
Tatham (Oxford: Shrimpton and Son); The 
Jews in Europe : Address delivered at the 
Academy of Sciences at Munioh by I. von 
Dollinger, Translated by Dr. David Asher 
(Offioe of the “ Jewish Chronicle ”) ; Hints and 
Suggestions on the Formation and Maintenance of 
Libraries and Reading Rooms in Schools, by 
Oswald E. Dawson; Synchronised Clocks : a 
Lecture delivered before the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, by J. A. Lund (Effingham Wilson); 
The Smoke Difficulty Conquered ; with Some 
Observations on “ the Country Parson’s Grate ” 
and other Modern Fireplaces, by Frederick 
Edwards (Longmans); French and English 
Papers: being Materials for Translation and 
Beading specially arranged for Advanoed Pupils, 
by Marius Deshumbert (D. Nutt); Engineering 
Education at Home and Abroad, by Edward 
Mitchell (College of Practical Engineering, 
Muswell Hill); The Catholic Church and the 
Ritualists, by A Catholic Layman (William 
Bidgway) ; A List of Writings on Determinants, 
by T. Muir (extracted from the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics”); 
The Faiths of the World : St. Giles’ Lectures, 
Second 8eries, I. and II., “ Religions of India 
—Brahmanism and Buddhism,” by Principal 
Caird : III., “ Religion of China—Confucian¬ 
ism,” by the Bev. George Matheson: IV., 
“ Religion of Persia—Zoroaster and the Zend 
Aveeta,” by the Bev. John Milne (William 
Blackwood and Sons); &c. 


“ SUPPLICATION .” 

(a translation of m. sully frudhommk’s 

“FRIERE.”) 

Ah ! did yon know how the tears apace 
Fall by a lonely hearth, alas ! 

I think that before my dwelling-plaoe 
Sometimes you'd pass. 

And did yon know of the hopes that arise 
In wearied sonl from a pure young glance ; 
Maybe to my window you’d lift yonr eyea 
As if by chance. 

And if of the comfort yon only knew 
A heart may bring to a heart that is sore, 

Yon’d rest a while, as a sister might do, 

Beside my door. 

Bat if you knew of the love that enwraps 
My soul for yon, and holds it fast, 

Quite simply over my threshold, perhaps, 

Yon’d step at last. 

I. 0. L. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the February and March numbers of 
Blackwood there is a story called “Pentook” 
which is very far above the average of magazine 
tales, and deserves special notice. It is a 
simple story of modem life among the fisher- 
folk in a Cornish village, told with wonderful 
pathos and unusual dramatio power. The 
author is evidently a woman, as no man could 
have analysed with such knowledge and 
subtlety the secret struggles of pain and hope in 
the mind of the fisher-girl who is the central 
figure. The story is, on the whole, a sad one, 
and no one could read it without being moved 
to strong sympathy by the fortunes of the 
people of the tale, especially the noble end of 
the outwardly rough fisherman, whose strong 
love for the heroine enables him to perform the 
doubly heroic aot of concealing his love and 
then dying to save the woman whose sweet and 
noble influence has raised him into a hero. All 
the characters are carefully fipished, and each 
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has a yery distinct individuality, which makes 
it difficult to believe that they are not real 
living people. 

Macmillan’a Magazine is distinguished by Mr. 
Tennyson’s new ballad “ The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava,” a poem the 
rhythmic splendour of which is equal to any of 
the Laureate’s previous efforts, while in martial 
spirit it surpasses anything he has yet written, 
and carries the reader away in its fiery sweep. 
Besides this bonne bouehe we have a valuable 
article by Mr. Archibald Geikie on “ The 
Geological Influences which have affected 
British History,” and some interesting re¬ 
searches of Mrs. Gunton on “ Queen Elizabeth 
at Hatfield.” In addition to these papers of 
permanent value, there is an interesting 
account of Russian politics, founded upon ex¬ 
perience of Russian opinion, by Mr. Costelloe. 

The Comhill Magazine contains a pleasant 
study of “The Early Lifo of J.-F. Millet.” which 
is a story of much simple pathos. There is also a 
good popular acoount of the results of M. 
Pasteur’s experiments, and their possible in¬ 
fluence on medical soience, in a paper headed 
“ Living Death-germs.” A dainty poem, “ The 
Sleeper,” by Mr. James Thomson, is the only 
other contribution that calls for notice in a 
rather weak number of the Cornhill. 

The Reviata Contemporanea of February 28 
is more than usually interesting. In his series 
of studies of “ American Poets,” Fernandez 
Merino deals with the works of Manuel Carpio, 
a late Mexican physician. His verse is said to 
be free from the empty exaggeration of many 
poets of Spanish-America. In his religious 
pieces he draws his inspiration from the Bible; 
his love-songs are pure and manly; and the 
political condition of his country afforded only 
too much scope for lively satire. He is put 
forth by his critio as a model for young writers; 
but the quotations given hardly bear out the 
eulogiums pronounced upon them. “ The 
Spanish Expedition to Italy in 1849,” by Gen. 
de Cordoya, increases in value and interest, 
and, from the numerous original documents 
cited, forms an important contribution to the 
history of the whole campaign. The chapter 
of “ Polystoria,” by Tinajero Martinez, is a 
laudatory analysis of the Hutoria de la deca- 
dmcia de Espaiia, by the late Prime Minister, 
Ciinoyas del Castillo. In “ My Impressions of 
Travel,” by Capt. Bermeje, will be found a 
description of the arsenal and of Whitehead’s 
factory of torpedoes at Fiume. 

The Euakal-Erria of San-Sebastian of Feb¬ 
ruary 20 reprints a contemporary “ Relation of 
the Festival held at Azpeitia in 1622 in Honour 
of the Canonisation of Ignatius Loyola.” The 
festival lasted ten days ; and, with its succession 
of dances, masses, bull-fights, sermons, juegos 
de cafiaa, processions, comedies, devotional 
exercises, and masquerades, forms one of the 
most curious mixtures of things sacred and 
profane which we have ever seen. 

The current number of the China Review 
opens with a critical article by Mr. Giles on 
the translations of the New Testament into 
Chinese. Like everything Mr. Giles writes, 
this article is very readable; and he unquestion¬ 
ably points out some faults of style in the work 
of the translators. But it will, however, be 
a relief to some to find that he is not able to 
put his finger on any mistranslation such as 
disfigured the early Afghan version of the New 
Testament,in which the verse, “Judge not that 
ye be not judged,” was rendered, “Do not do 
justice lest justice should be done to you.” 
Mr. Parker follows Mr. Giles with an interesting 
chapter in continuation of his “ Short Journeys 
in Sze-ch’uen.” His account of the oil-wells 
in Western China is very curious; and his 
botanical experience will be of permanent value, 


for he is able to identify many trees and shrubs 
which have hitherto been but names to Euro¬ 
pean students. Mr. Balfour’s sketch of the 
Emperor Cheng, the founder of the Chinese 
empire, is ably written, and gives us probably 
as good an idea of the man as the scanty 
materials contained in the Chinese Histories 
render it possible to draw. A review of the 
new “ Dictionnaire coricn-frangaia, par les Mis- 
sionnaires de Cores,” and notices of magazines, 
follow, to which are added a number of Notes 
and Queries of more than usual interest. 

Peterm Ann’s Mittheilungen contains an 
article on “ Explorations in Patagonia between 
1873 and 1881,” illustrated by a map, and 
embodying a vast amount of information 
scattered through periodicals and official re¬ 
ports not easily accessible. The Argentine 
Government is making serious efforts to colon¬ 
ise this vast territory, but, as really fertile 
tracts are met with only along the eastern foot 
of the Ande j , it would be in vaiu to look for¬ 
ward to an immediate success. The same 
number of the Mittheilungen brings a map of 
Mr. St. Vincent Erskine’s explorations in 
Gasa-land, which, in addition to his earlier 
routes, also shows those travelled over between 
1872-75. These have not hitherto been pub¬ 
lished, the map forwarded to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society never having come to hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

literary identity. 

Weston-super-Mare : Feb. 38,1882. 

Will you permit a constant reader of the 
Academy to offer a suggestion on this subject ? 
The “ Author of ‘ Kitty ’ ” very justly observes. 
“ How safe authors are, ultimately, against any 
confusion, provided they append their names in 
full to each of their published works.” Would 
it not be well if the “ Author of ‘ Kitty ’ ” her¬ 
self adopted her own suggestion ? In cases of 
identical surnames, it is by the Christian name 
that the public distinguishes individual writers; 
and between Miss Matilda Betham-Bdwards 
and Miss Amelia B. Edwards there would no 
longer be any possible confusion. No confusion 
exists in the public mind between Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope and Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

E. D. Braysher. 


JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Alyth, N.B.: March 8, 1882. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner asks if the Jews who 
were brought to London from Amsterdam for 
financial operations in March 1G43 were the 
first that had appeared in England since the 
days of Edward 1. 

On December 27, 1410, Henry IV. issued a 
safe-conduct for the Hebrew, Eliss Sabot, of 
Bologna, Doctor of Medicine (Heliam Sabot 
Hebrewe de Boleyne la Crase Doctorem in 
Artibus Medicinarum), to come to England to 
practise for the space of two years—Foedera. 
viii. 667. 

On February 18,1412, Henry issued letters of 
naturalisation for his physician, “ David de 
Nigarellis,” of Lucca; this man also may have 
been a Jew—Foedera, viii. 725. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE “ -RZ,” “ -E8.” 

8 Norfolk Terraoe, Bayswater, W.: March fl, 1882. 

Dr. A. Burnell asks (see Academy of March 4, 
1882) whether the mere mention of Larra- 
mendi’s name will sweep away all that Germany 
has done for science. My answer is, Decidedly 
it will not. But why does Dr. Burnell think that 
all that Germany has done for science consists 
in the solution of the question (the only one 
which is before us) of the Basque or non- 
Basque origin of 8panish and Portuguese -ez 
(-e») ? Why, in this special question relating to 
two of Larramendi’s native languages, illus¬ 
trated by him with excellent grammatical and 
lexicological works, cannot he be right and Ger¬ 
man scholars wrong ? If Dr. Burnell thinks the 
contrary, let him support by proofs the opinion 
of the latter as I have by proofs supported 
those of the former, instead of contenting him¬ 
self with insinuations, contrary to what I have 
said, that I wish, not by proofs, but by the 
mere mention of the name of this great master 
of the Basque language, and at the same time 
great Spanish and Latin scholar, whom he 
treats so cavalierly, to sweep away all that 
Germany has done for science. I have given 
mine and Larramendi’s reasons; let Dr. Burnell 
give his own in support of the opinion of the 
authors he follows. 

With regard to Dr. Burnell’s favourite Portu¬ 
guese Grammar, if he consider Prof, d’ Ovidio’s 
criticism inconclusive, I hope he will give his 
reasons for considering it such, but I invite 
him to read it first; and I shall be very much 
astonished if, after having taken into due con¬ 
sideration what this distinguished Italian phil¬ 
ologist says about the German author's Portu¬ 
guese Grammar, Dr. Burnell persists in calling 
it “ the best scientific.” In fact, Dr. Reinhard- 
stottner’s work is nothing more, as d’ Ovidio 
remarks, than a pretty good compilation of 
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other works, plus several mistakes. Works 
really scientific on Portuguese are, for instance, 
those of Coelho, Michaiilis, and, in my opinion, 
the short, but scientific, Qrammatica Portoghesc, 
by the same Prof, d’ Ovidio, whom, no more 
than Dr. Beinhardstottner, I have the honour 
to know personally. L.-L. Bonaparte. 


“LANINI” OR “ LUINI.” 

London: Much T, 1881. 

Will you allow me to correct an error in your 
review of the “ Art Exhibition at Lewes ” which 
appeared in the Academy of Maroh 4 ? Tour 
correspondent says: “ The Catalogue which 
enumerates these treasures is a strange work. 
Besides palpable errors of attribution, for which 
its compilers were not responsible, there are 
errata of a wild kind. For Luini we find 
Lanini," &c. Some time ago, when I was able 
to see, at Paris, the interesting picture now at 
Lewes under the name of Lanini, no name 
whatever was attached to it, but some critics 
had suggested that it might be by some Spanish 
artist. After careful examination, I came to 
the conclusion, on account of the colouring— 
which, in mv opinion, decidedly betrays the 
style of the Vercelli school—and especially on 
aooount of the peculiar drawing of the infant’s 
hand, that this is a genuine work of Lanini, 
many of whose works are to be found in the 
Turin gallery. I must add that I fail to see in 
the style of this picture any resemblance with 
the style of Luini, who, no doubt, is better 
known to most art critics than Lanini. The 
National Gallery contains a very fine picture 
by Lanini (No. 700), but no work of Luini. 

J.-P. Bichteb. 


cossa’s last verses. 

Para Bank, Highar Broughton, Manohaatar: 

Maroh 4, 1888. 

The notices which have appeared of the life 
and works of the late Pietro Cossa may prob¬ 
ably give interest to his last verses, which, 
although they have appeared in several Conti¬ 
nental papers, have not, so far as 1 am aware, 
been published in this country. They were 
first printed in the Secolo, of Milan. 

Ognl volts ohe vedo tin cimltero, 

Io penso a quells povera angioletta, 
Inoompresa quaggid come un miatero, 
Ognora pensieroaa, ognor soletta. 

Neasuuo le rivolae la parola, 

Che, sola, in terra l’anima oonaola. 

Ed ella si oonsunse a poco a poco 
Slccome fiore ohe non ha fragranza, 

Siccome baoio ohe non ha piu fooo, 

Sicoome amore che non ha speraoza : 

Eppure amava e 11 suo triste miatero 
E per sempre aepolto in cimitero. 

This has been set to music by Gustavo Tofano, 
Professor at the Conservatoire of Bologna. 

William E. A. Axon. 


SOME RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE 8HET- 
LANDIC SPEECH AND THE GOTHIC OF 
ULPHILAS. 

Lertrick : Jan. 11, 1881. 

I would like to ask the attention of scholars 
better versed in the special subject than I am 
to some resemblances between the Gothic of 
Dlphilas and the Shetlandic speech. These 
have struck me as peculiar in more ways than 
one, but in one specially : in many oases the 
Shetlandic equivalent seems to have a closer 
resemblance to the Moeso-Gothic word than to 
the Icelandic. This is not what would be ex- 
peoted when one considers that, like the pro¬ 
vincial Norwegian (of Ivar Aasen, for instance), 
or the existing Faroio speech, (he Shetlandio is 


of 


or 


an old Northern dialect, direotly derived from 
Icelandic. 

Not to encroach too much on your space, I 
shall at present confine myself to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and seleot from it some illustrations— 
more or less interesting—of what I wish to 
point out. 

Matthew iii. 11. Skaudaraip = shoe-strings. 
Bain = oord, rope is the Sh. form, and 
used where string would be a more usual 
Eng. equivalent. The Ioelandio (Odd’s 
vers. 1540) has here skoklsefli. So also the 
modern version of B. and F. Bible Society, 
v. 21. Airizam. In Sh. we have ere-yesterday 
for day before yesterday; ere-ov for 
great-grandson. But here a peculiarity 
may be noted. Oy = grandson is not 
known in Icelandic, nor the compounds 
ere-oy, du-oy (— great-great-grandson); 
so Dr. Yigfusson lately told me. But oy is 
Gaelic. It is singular that in a purely 
Norse district, with a Norse population, 
Gaelic words denoting close family rela¬ 
tionships should have so taken root. The 
IoeL equiv. here is inna giimlu (Odd’s 
vers.), i fornold (B. and F. B. 8.). 
v. 22. Funitu = fire. Up to living memory, in 
Foula, one of our remotest isles, funa was 
used for fire. Of course it is Icelandic; but 
eldz is used in corr. passage. 

V. 24. ga-tibjon : sib — relationship. So also 
in vii. 23, unsibjan = “ uneib.” 
v. 24. gagg = Sh. gang. Mod. Icel. far hurt 
ib. sprauto. Sh. sprit — Eng. spirt, but with 
the sense also of running quickly. Icel. 
snarliga. The Gothio is nearer Eng. 
sprightly. 

V. 29. manai puk — Sh. mar thee. So if one 
be reckoning up, and another interrupt 
him, and throw his figures in confusion, ne 
is said to “ mar ” him ; not in the sense of 
Eng. mar — maim or disfigure him, but to 
confuse. Ioel. hneykslar pig. 

VL 6. jah galukands = Sh. and locking = dosing 
a door, not necessarily with the sense of 
turning a key. So Icel. loka. 

22. ain/ald = se-fald. So the older Ioel. vers. 

ein fallt; but the modem has, heilskygnt. 
25. matiaith = meat in the sense of food. 

(v. 25) Icel. eta == eat. 

viii. 2. gahrainjan — rinse; Sh. rense. 

12. hindumuto = extremest, hindermost. 
This word is now used not aspirated, and 
not with the sense of locality, but some¬ 
thing equivalent to modem Eng. slang 
word “ awful.” Icel. yztu. 
viii 14. Svaihron = Eng. mother-in-law; in 
Sh. Swager-breeSir = men who have 
married sisters as distinguished from giid- 
bree^ir = two men, one of whom has 
married the other’s sister. So also in Mark 
i. 30, Svaihro. Ioel. mdSur konu haus. 

ix. 17. balgins — Sh. buggies, bags made 
sheep-skin. Icel. leSr-belgi. 

xxvi. 2. Patka = Sh. Pase. 

67. lofam slohun = 8h. loof or lilf. 

74. afdomjan — damn. Icel. formsela sdr. 
xxvii. 6. Skattans = Sh. Skatt. 

7. Katjins = Sh. Kesje, a straw basket 
case. I presume this is same as Eng. case. 
51. di-skritnan — Sh. skrit, to tear (with the 
sense of a harsh, grinding sound). Ioel. 
rifnafi. 

ib. iupapro — up through Sh. This is like the 
frequent use, both in modem Norse and in 
Shetlandic, of adverbial phrases of place, 
such as up-over, north-over, back-over, 
down-over, &c. Icel. ofanverSu (Odd); 
ofan fra (modern). 

64. abraba. So in Luke xv. 14, aber (an aber 
hunger). This word is used in Shetland 
with the sense of keenness, greediness. 
Thus they apply it to a grasping, avaricious 
man. Icel. mjiig (Odd). 

There are many words and idioms besides 


these which I might have singled out; and, if 
it be found of any interest, I should be glad to 
send additional lists from the other gospels or 
the rest of Ulphilas. 

I might mention, before finishing, that the 
seoond pers. pron. in Sh., pu, with the p very 
soft, takes for the second peri. pres, indie, is. 
Sa in Gothio, “ pu is Christus " (Mark viii. 29). 
This differs from the Icelandic, which takes r 
in the seoond pers. ; but, if Z mistake not, the 
older Icel. form corresponded with Moeso-Gothic 
and the present Sh. dialeot in retaining s. 

Arthur Lauhenson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Maroh 13, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: ♦'Th« Atti¬ 
tudes of Animal* in Motion," by Mr. Muvbride*. 

5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Too Kler^ents of 
Etching,” by Mr. Seymour Haden. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Goograpbioal. 

Tuesday, Maroh 14,3 p.m. Royal Instttu tfen: u The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses," IX, by Prof. J. a. Mcftendric*. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: " The Design of 8t.ru itureq 
to Resist Wind Pressure,!* by Mr. C B. H-nder; “ Tht 
Stability of Structures against the Wind," by M. Jules 
Gaudard. 

8 p.m. Royal Colonial. 

Wednesday, Maroh 16, 8 p.m. British Archaeo’ogieal: 44 The 
Sculptured Rooks near Ilkley." by Mr. J. Rimilly AlUn. 

Thursday, Maroh 16, 3 p.m. Royal Inaiittraon : 

blances of Sound, Light, and Heat,** I., by Prof. Tyndall. 

7 p.m. London Institution: "Human London,’’ br 
Mr. Alfred Tylor. 

8 p.m Royal Historical: "The Bite of the Confer¬ 
ence on the Severn (Olney or Deer hunt) between Rdmund 
Ironsides and Canute." by Dr. J. A. Ma^peereon ; " The 
Emperor Frederick II. of the Thirt**ntli Century,” by 
the Rev. A. R. Pennington ; "The Eaginh Acquisition 
and Loss of Dunkirk," by toe Rev. 8 A. R warns 

8 p.m. Ghemioal: "Valence,” by Dr. Arontronr; 
“ Pentathionic Add,’* by Mr. Watkin Smith and Mr. T. 
Takamatsu; 44 8ome Constituents of Res-n Spiilt," by 
Mr. G. H. Morris; * 4 The Preparation of Diothrloaphtyls- 
mme and the Aotion of Sulphuric Add on that Substaco j," 
by Mr. B. Smith. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Aotion of Carbonate of 
Ammonia on the Roof of Certain Plante," and •* The 
Action of Carbonate of Ammonia onChlorophrll BMles,” 
by Mr. C. Darwin; "The Brittsh Salmon ♦*8." by Mr. f. 
Day; 44 The Breaking of the Shropshire Meres," by Mr. 
William Phillips. 

Feiday, Maroh 17, 7.30 p.m. Philological; " Hiftory and 
Explanation of tbs Consonant Shift in Giimm’s Law," by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

8 p.m. Rojai Institution: 44 Infra-Red Bays or th) 
Spectrum," by Abney. 

Satueday, Maroh 18.3 pm. Royal Institution: 4 * Voloanoes," 
l , by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 

The Physics of the Earth's Crust. By the 
Rev. Osmond Fisher. (Macmillan.) 

The author in twenty-one chapters discusses 
the principal facts connected with the in¬ 
terior heat of the earth, the elevations and 
depressions of its surface, and the causes and 
effects of volcanic action. He shows that 
the rate of increase of temperature, as the 
distance beneath the earth’s surface is aug¬ 
mented, is, on the whole, an equable one, 
and may be taken to average about 1° F. for 
every fifty-one feet (misprinted degrees , p. 267) 
of descent. And thus at a depth of about 
thirty miles all known rocks would be in a 
state of fusion. As to the condition of the 
interior of the earth, we are first led to a di-- 
cussion of the density. The surface density 
is between 2‘56 and 2’75, while the mean 
density of the whole earth is 5’5. Thus the 
density considerably increases as we approich 
the centre of the earth. Everything points 
to the conclusion that the earth lias once 
been in a molten condition; the main ques¬ 
tion for consideration is whether it is still 
molten within, or whether this condition has 
passed away, and it is now solid. It. has been 
thought by some, however, that the interior 
of the earth may lie “ potentially hot"—that 
is to say, really solid on account of the enor¬ 
mous pressure to which it is subjected, but 
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ready to become fluid at any moment when 
the pressure is diminished or removed. 
Having discussed the arguments of Hopkins 
and of Sir William Thomson, the author 
asserts that the requisite great rigidity which 
the earth must possess in order to enable it to 
resist the deforming influence of the attrac¬ 
tion of the sun and moon does not require 
that the earth should be absolutely solid 
from the centre to the circumference. A 
rigid nucleus nearly approaching the size 
of the whole glohe, covered by a fluid sub¬ 
stratum of no great thickness in comparison 
with the radius, with an outer crust of less 
density, floating upon it, would meet the 
difficulty. “This is the supposition,” says 
the author, “ as to the condition of the earth, 
which 'appears, on the whole, to satisfy best 
the requirements both of geology and of 
physics.” Thus the solid nucleus would owe 
its solidity to the great superincumbent 
pressure, while the outer crust would owe 
its solidity to having become cool through 
radiation, while the fluid substratum would 
remain in that condition because it would 
not be submitted to sufficient pressure to 
render it solid, while it would retain suffi¬ 
cient heat to render it molten. As to the 
density, von Waltershausen has calculated 
that the density at the centre of the earth 
is 9*59, under a pressure of 2,500,000 atmo¬ 
spheres, and he thinks it probable that the 
magma beneath the outer crust consists of 
felspathic materials, passing lower down into 
augitic, and finally at the centre into a mag¬ 
netic magma. 

The next problem to be discussed relates 
to the manner in which the heat and the 
gravitation of the earth have produced the 
elevations and depressions and puckerings of 
the surface. To explain this it is generally 
thought that, as the cooling of the earth 
proceeded, the 'interior retreated from the 
solidified onut, and that the latter became 
crumpled and contorted by the lateral pres¬ 
sure. The author has calculated that the 
pressure available for this purpose would be 
equal to that of a column of rock of the 
surface density, having the same section as 
the stratum, and 2,000 miles in length—a 
pressure equal to 830,200 tons on the square 
foot, and more than sufficient to perform the 
operations assigned to it. 

Volcanic eruptions probably arise from 
liquid masses of the substratum gaining 
access to the surface, and we must conceive 
that the water which accompanies all vol¬ 
canic phenomena must be present in the 
magma of the substratum. “ We may look 
upon the" state of igneoaqueous solution,” 
observes the author, “ as one in which the 
water-substance is in a gaseous state, and 
the combination between the water-substance 
and the rock is probably of that kind, which 
has been termed ‘occlusion’ of gas by a 
liquid.” 

An examination of the amount of con¬ 
traction which would have produced the 
existing inequalities of the earth’s surface 
shows that the ocean basins are not the result 
solely of depressions in the upper surface only 
of a crust of uniform density, but that they 
are due to the greater density and general 
depression of the sub-oceanic crust. 

Recording to the author, volcanic energy 


is the cause of the compression of the earth’s 
crust. Thus he reverses the theory of Mallet, 
which makes volcanic energy the result 
rather than the cause of compression, and he 
shows that the utmost conceivable amount of 
heat capable of being obtained by this theory 
is inadequate to the purpose assigned to it. 
He considers, moreover, that the geographical 
distribution of volcanoes is better explained 
on the supposition of a third crust and fluid 
substratum than upon any other. 

“ Their linear arrangement points to their being 
situated along great systems of fissures; and 
such systems of fissures are indicative of a thin 
crust. Fissures which run for long distances 
in nearly straight courses point either to a 
movement perpendioular to the fissured surfaoe, 
or else to a rending pressure within the fissure 
itself; while, on the other hand, fissures which 
are oauaed by contraction in a direction parallel 
to the earth’s surface would divide up an area 
into polygonal fissures. The former arrange¬ 
ment of the fissures accords best with the dis¬ 
tribution of voloanio ranges and suggests a thin 
crust.” 

Volcanic regions are either oceanic or 
appertaining to the coast, and it is probable 
that the latter are closely connected with the 
elevations of the continents which they skirt, 
while the oceanic volcanoes are not concerned 
with true elevatory action. The great 
volcanic chain of the Pacific approximately 
divides the earth into two parts, one of which 
contains the chief proportion of land, while 
the other oontains Australia and nearly all 
the ocean. And perhaps the area of 
Australia has been elevated within the ocean 
hemisphere on account of the deflection of 
the great Pacific line of action by the north¬ 
west line, which passes through Sumatra and 
the Malay Archipelago, and which meets it at 
the south-east corner of Asia. 

Although many of the subjects discussed 
by Mr. Fisher must remain open questions 
until we are far better acquainted with the 
conditions of volcanic action, we think that 
he has cleverly argued his points, and, by the 
frequent application of a rigid mathematical 
treatment, has removed his opinions from the 
domain of those pure speculations which are 
too often applied to the explanation of obsoure 
phenomena connected with the physics of the 
earth. G. F. Eodwedl. 


SOME PHILOLOGICAL JOURNALS. 
The Revue de THietoire des Religions, in the 
last number (which it is to be regretted is only 
the number for October 1881) commences with 
a summary, by M. Louis Leger, of recent 
researches in Sklave mythology. Then follows 
the first part of an abridged translation of the 
new work by Prof. Kern, of Leiden, on the 
history of Buddhism. Prof. Oort, also of 
Leiden, contributes an article on the present 
position of Jewish studies, in which the recent 
volume of Dr. Weber, entitled System der alt- 
synagogischen palaestinischen Theologie is strongly 
recommended. M. Maurice Vernes discusses 
the critical standpoint of recent French works 
on the life of Christ, the principal point ad¬ 
verted to being the divergent views on the 
questions whether Jesus did or did not believe 
himself and declare himself to be the Messiah. 
M. Havet, in his “ Critique des Becits sur la 
Vie de Jdsus,” strongly maintains the negative. 
An interesting article on the Catacombs of 
Borne shows how much some of the most popu¬ 
lar speculations of M. de Bossi have been 


modified by the results of recent enquiry, 
especially as set forth in the magnificent volume 
of M. Thdophile Boiler. 

A new quarterly historical Beview has been 
started at Louvain, under the title of 2> Muskon 
Revue Internationale. It is published at Louvain 
(Paris: Leroux; London; Triibner, and Burns 
and Oates) by the local 8ocidtd des Sciences et des 
Lettres, under the editorship of M. 0. de Harlez, 
the distinguished Orientalist and Zend scholar, 
who is professor at the University of Louvain. 
A long list of contributors gives the names of a 
number of Catholic scholars in France and 
Belgium, but, as the title already announces, 
the Beview is intended to be international, and 
the names of Profs. Bezzenberger, Tolly, and 
Spiegel from Germany, of Mr. West and Dr. 
Rhys Davids from England, and of Profs. 
Patkanoff and Kossowicz in St. Petersburg 
show that the editor has met with some sucoess 
in attracting foreign help to the new venture. 
The programme of subjects includes archae¬ 
ology, philology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
literature, each of which it is proposed to treat 
from the historical standpoint; and the names 
of the contributors afford sufficient evidence 
that especial attention will be devoted to the 
history of religious beliefs. In the first number 
M. Francois Lenormant has an ethnographical 
paper on Gog and Magog, whioh he identifies 
respectively with the Scythians and with 
Armenia. Mr. West has an interesting report 
on an inedited MS. of the Sassaman Farhang. 
There is a description, by Prof. Willems, of 
Louvain, of the ceremonial and procedure of 
the Roman Senate, and a valuable contribution 
by M. van den Heuvel on the origin of the 
English jury. The editor himself gives a 
translation of the Kenopanishad, and discusses 
in a vigorous controversial paper the supposed 
hypothesis that all religions are derived from 
myths. He maintains, on the contrary, in a 
learned and conclusive argument, that the for¬ 
mation of myths was only possible after religious 
ideas were already in existence. After the 
original artioles follow short reviews of selected 
works, an artiole on the Pali Text Society, and 
a special notice of the Academy as distinguished 
above other London journals for the interesting 
character of its contents, and the scientific 
authority of its criticisms. 

The Indian Antiquary for February contains 
a further instalment of Dr. Budolf Hoernle’a 
emendations of Gen. Cunningham’s readings of 
the Pali legends on the Bharhut Stupa. It is 
impossible to praise too highly these scholarly 
attempts to restore the valuable but, un¬ 
fortunately, oorrupt inscriptions whioh add so 
much to the interest of Gen. Cunningham’s 
great discovery, and whioh would remain 
unintelligible if trained scholars like Dr. 
Hoernle and M. Senart had not oome to 
the assistance of the archaeologists. We 
may, however, point out an error in one of 
the new readings. Nava-kammika is not a 
monk “ newly appointed to an office,” but is a 
recognised term in Buddhist oanon law, and 
one fully explained in the sixth Khandhaka, 
as the word for a monk specially appointed by 
his brethren to give to a layman who is en¬ 
gaged in some new building operation (nava- 
kammam) that instruction in ethics which, 
among the Buddhists, takes the place of the 
superstitious ceremonies supposed among the 
Hindus to ensure “good luck” to suoh an 
undertaking. As a note on former papers of 
the same kind by Dr. Hoernle, Mr. lieal pub¬ 
lishes in this number of the Antiquary a version 
of an interesting account from a Chinese work 
on Vinaya (the title of whioh he does not men¬ 
tion) on “Rules Respecting the Erection of 
Stupas,” and makes some quotations from the 
Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing on allied matters. 
Among these is a short description of the 
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“ Jataka-mala,” which is to be edited by Prof. 
Kern, of Leiden, for the Pali Text Society. 
The number closes with an elaborate review of 
Eao Saheb V. N. Mandlik’s recent work on 
Hindu Law, in the course of which several of 
the learned author’s translations are severely, 
criticised. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The second German Geographical Congress 
will be held at Halle from April 12 to 14. It 
will include an exhibition of all kinds of appli¬ 
ances for the study and teaching of geography. 

Some interesting particulars have lately 
reached Khartum respecting Dr. Junker’s recent 
proceedings, the most important item being 
the announcement that he had succeeded in 
penetrating six days’ journey to the south¬ 
west of Schweinfurth’s Biver Welle. It may 
therefore be expected that he has at last solved 
one of the great problems of African hydro¬ 
graphy, and full details of his explorations will 
be eagerly looked for. 

Prof. Kepler is on his way to Snakin and 
Massowah with the view of making investiga¬ 
tions into the flora and fauna of that region, 
and he may possibly push, his researches into 
Abyssinia. 

In his last letter, Dr. Laws reports the 
removal of the head-quarters of the Scotch 
mission on Lake Nyassa from Cape Maolear to 
the more healthy and central port and promon¬ 
tory of Bandawd. The old settlement at 
Livingstonia will not, however, be entirely 
abandoned, as has been reported, but will be 
an out-station at the foot of the lake, such as Mr. 
James Stewart is making Maliwandu, on the 
new road to Tanganyika, and on the healthy 
uplands occupied by the Chungus. 

Mr. Thompson, formerly of Nanking, has 
reported to the China Inland Mission his arrival 
at Wuchang, and that he was to leave by boat 
in a few days on his journey to Szechuen. In 
his recent journey to Hanchung-fu, in Shensi, 
Mr. James Cameron, who has travelled in many 
districts of China for the same society, found the 
road through the hilly region very difficult. 
In one part he had to hire porters to carry his 
heavy luggage, as the track was said to be 
impracticable for laden mules; and, when the 
worst part of the road was paesed, the load 
carried by his mule struck against a boulder on 
the hill-side, and overbalanced the unfortunate 
animal. 

In a reoent communication from Siio Pedro 
de Caxoeira, on the Bio Putin, Lieut. Jones, 
B.N., mentions the curious fact that not only 
the Indian, but the Portuguese and Brazilian 
children on the Purils and in the Amazons 
region generally contract a habit of eating clay, 
and that, in consequence, they are encouraged 
by their parents to smoke, with the view of 
destroying the appetite for clay. 

News has reached Boston, U.S.A., from tbe 
American missionary expedition on its way to 
the Bihd plateau in West Central Africa down to 
the beginning of October. Messrs. Sanders and 
Miller, who are still at Bailunda, some 200 
miles from the coast and fifty miles from Bihe, 
report that they are making good progress with 
the Ambunda language; they have formed 
a hopeful opinion of the people, who are found 
to be very willing to work whenever anything 
is to be gained by it, and apply themselves 
with hearty zeal to any tasks that may be set 
them. Mr. Miller expressly states that his 
experience of the people so far does not confirm 
the reports as to their being “thieves and 
liars.” 

In the March number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography, Messrs. Peek and Delmar Morgan 


give an interesting account of their experiences 
in Iceland last summer, and Mr. J. T. Last 
furnishes a paper on a journey into the Nguru 
country from Mamboia, a noteworthy feature of 
which was that he was accompanied by his wife. 
The map illustrating this paper is useful, 
as part of the region traversed was pre¬ 
viously unknown. In the Geographical Notes, 
Lord Northbrook’s despatch on the proposed 
Eira search expedition is given in full, and 
takes a very sensible view of the matter in 
pointing out that, as a rule, Government would 
not be justified in spending public money on 
the relief of explorers who embark on adventures 
of discovery on their own account. A succinct 
narrative is afterwards given of the Bev. W. G. 
Lawes’ geographical and ethnological explora¬ 
tions in the mostly unknown region west of 
Port Moresby, New Guinea. Some interesting 
particulars are also furnished respecting the 
journey through South China, Burma, &o., on 
which Mr. A. B. Colquhoun started last month 
from Canton—a journey which promises to add 
very materially to our geographical knowledge, 
as the leader is bent on avoiding the routes of 
previous travellers. Through the oourtesy of 
the Admiralty, a report is published of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Lieut. Greely’s expedition to Lady 
Franklin Bay, and contains much interesting 
information. Under New Maps, a useful note is 
given of Dr. Kiepert’s map of Dr. Max Buchner’s 
exploration in Central Africa in 1878-81. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Otology of Sutherland. —A valuable map of 
Sutherl andshire, illustrating both the geology 
and the mineralogy of the county, has just 
been issued by the Mineralogioal Society. The 
map has been prepared by Prof. M. Forster 
Heddle, the late president of the society, to 
accompany his series of papers on the geognosy 
of Sutherland. Every mineral locality is 
distinctly indicated, and in several other im¬ 
portant respects it differs from all previously 
published maps of the oounty. Drawn on a 
scale of half-an-inch to the mile, beautifully 
engraved and delicately coloured, the map 
cannot fail to be of great interest to scientific 
tourists and to all who are interested in Scottish 
geology. 

Part XIV. of Mr. G. Phillips Bevan's 
“Statistical Atlas” deals with the “political 
condition” of the United Kingdom. _ The maps 
illustrate the general elections held in 1874 and 
1879. In the accompanying tables, besides 
giving other information, the members are 
described according to the “ political opinions ” 
they hold, and Northampton is stated to be 
represented by a “ Liberal ” and an “ Atheist.” 
It is quite certain that Mr. Bevan has not yet 
attained that state of equanimity which would 
enable him to deal with statistics without bias. 

M. Schuver’s astronomical observations 
place Pddasi in lat. 9’ 48’ 30* N., or no less 
than twenty-three miles to the north of the 
position assigned to that place by M. Marno. 
The Dutoh explorer by no means intends to 
extend his exploration farther into Galla- 
land. He proposes to complete a survey of 
the Berta oountry, and then to return to 
Europe. In a letter to the editor of the Mittheil- 
ungen he states that Saka, tbe capital of 
Enarea, was taken in May last by the 
Abyssinians, and now pays an annual tribute 
of 150 slaves, fifty leopard-skins, fifty swords, 
and fifty pieces of cloth to the Emperor 
Johannes. 

M. Loescher, of Turin, has just published 
the first part of a new bi-monthly scientific 
Beview, entitled Archives italiennes de Biologie. 
The editors are Prof. Emery, of Bologna, and 
Prof, Mosso, of Turin. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Philological Society has undertaken to 
print the Glossary of Anglo-French words in 
the early statutes of the realm, the Bolls 
Series, the City of London charters, in Biley’s 
Liber Albus, &e., that Prof. Skeat is com¬ 
piling. This Glossary will be of great value 
for the Society’s English Dictionary, as it gives 
the French forms of many of our words exactly 
as they were imported into English. Thus 
original, collateral, are Norman law terms 
before 1300 a.d. ; contract is a common Norman 
form ; view occurs in the thirteenth century ; 
and so on. Moreover, Prof. Skeat is pretty 
sure to light on earlier instances of common 
French words than Littrd has ; for Littrd does 
not profess to give the first occurrence of words 
in the literature, but only the earliest he has 
come across in a limited search; and Godefroi, 
in his Old-French Dictionary, excludes all the 
words of modern literature which Littrd 
includes. 

The last number of the Zeitschrift fur 
deutsche Philologie (vol. xiii., part ii.) contains 
an account and analysis of Ulnoh von Tiirheim’s 
Willehalm or Bennewart, by O. Kohl, and 
a comparison of the poem with its French 
sources. Doberentz concludes his essay on the 
Weltchronik of Budolf von Hohen-Ems, and 
K. Begel publishes from a Gotha MS. a frag¬ 
ment of the Lekenspieghel. 

The greater part of the last number of the 
Hermes (vol. xvi., part iv.) is taken up by two 
elaborate and important essays—the first by 
Hiibner, on the Boman army in Britain ; the 
second by Mommsen, on the geographical parts 
of Ammian. The main authorities of the latter 
Mommsen supposes to have been Bufius Festus, 
the notitiae Galliarum and Thraciarum, Ptole- 
maeus, Timagenes, and Solinua. In some notes 
on Hyginus, Knaack argues that Cassiodorius 
had before him a fuller reoension of the fables 
of Hyginus than that which has come down 
to us. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute. —( Tuesday, 

Feb. SI.) 

Edward B. Tvlor, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. E. Price read a “ Note on Aggri 
Beads." These beads are occasionally dng up 
in the Gold Coast territory, and sell for more 
than their weight in gold, being among the most 
valned of royal jewels. They have been found in 
various paits ot England, some of those exhibited 
having been obtained from Colchester, where they 
were found associated with hutn.n remains, whils 
others were disoovered during the recent altera¬ 
tions at Leadenhall Market. Mr. Price thought 
that the appearance of these beads in England 
might be accounted for by the faot that when the 
Romans oocupied the oountry they brought with 
them many African slaves, who wore necklaces 
with Aggri beads, and that when these slaves died 
their necklaces were buried with them.—Dr. Mac- 
farlane read a paper on the “ Analysis of Relation¬ 
ships of Consanguinity and Marriage ; ’’ and, in the 
absence of the authors, the Director read a paper 
entitled “From Mother-right to Father-right,” by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt and the Bev. Lorimer Fison. 

Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language. —( Tuesday, Feb. 28 .) 

The following Beport was read by the Secretary 
of Council, and adoptedIn placing before the 
members of the society the Beport for 1881-82, the 
council are enabled to state that steady progress 
is being made, and that considerable interest is 
being evinced, both at home and abroad, in the 
study of the Irish language. Owing, however, to 
the continued unrest of the publio mind, the 
establishment of parochial and other associations 
has not been successful. It is to be hoped that 
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inch associations will yet be formed; and we 
already tee encouraging sign* in the faot that some 
classes which had oeased working are again begin¬ 
ning to resume their efforts. Until suoh united 
and general action be taken, the movement cannot 
in auy way be considered a national one, and the 
council therefore request the particular attention of 
the Irish people to tnis drawback, and respectfully 
invite their earnest oo-operation. The council feel 
pleasure in announcing that, owing to their exer¬ 
tions, the quarterly fee of 2s. exaoted by the 
Board of National Education from pupils studying 
Irish has been abolished. They will persevere 
in their endeavour to obtain permission for the 
children of the second class aud upwards to be 
examined for results fees in Irish, and they 
will continue to use their influence with the Irisn 
Members, of Parliament to obtain this concession. 
The uounoil have to note with pleasure that there 
was an increase of twenty-six per cent, in the number 
of students who passed in the programme of the 
Commissioners of Intermediate Eouoation. The 
number that passed was 151, as against 119 last 
year. Among the numerous letters and varied 
correspondence received by the society during the 
year were many interesting and full reports from 
teachers of Irish olasses and schools. Mew Irish 
classes were formed at the French College, Black- 
rock ; at the Carmelite College, Terenure ; at Ut. 
John’s College, Waterford ; at the Jesuits’ College, 
Tullamore ; at the Christian Brothers’ Intermediate 
Schools, Limerick ; at Ballymena ; at St. Laurenoe’s 
Seminary, Usher's Quay; and at Mr. Deburg's 
Academy, Dublin. Several classes have also been 
formed in London and Manchester ; and Mr. Henry 
Sweet, the distinguished Anglo-Saxon scholar, is 
now engaged in studying Irish. In addition to the 
numerous and flourishing classes already existing 
in America, several new classes have been estab¬ 
lished. A new weekly journal has been started in 
that country, called An Oaodhal, devoted to the 
cultivation of the Irish language. It is conducted 
by the Fbilo-Celtio Society oi Brooklyn, aud adds 
smother to the list of American journals whiob 
devote their columns to the publishing of Irish 
literature in the Irish character. In Australia, 
also, the newspapers are beginning to take an 
interest in, and to publish, Irish literature. The 
Catholic Record of Adelaide, which has a very 
large circulation throughout South Australia and 
the neighbouring colonies, has opened ah Irish de¬ 
partment. In New Zealand a vigorous society has 
been organised, called the •• Dunedin Gaelic 
Association,” which, through its representative, 
Mr. Cotter, has been affiliated to the parent 
society. An interesting report of the Irish 
language movement in Australia has been received 
from Mr. Francis M‘Donnell, Brisbane. The 
council have learned with pleasure of the recent 
establishment by the French Government of 
a Celtic ohair in the College of France, and of 
the appointment thereto of the eminent French 
scholar and archivist, M. H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
vllle. This is the second Celtic chair that has 
lately been endowed in France. In Germany, too, 
an important addition has been made to the num¬ 
ber of distinguished men interesting themselves in 
the study of the Irish language. Besides Prof. 
W indisob, of Leipzig, and Prof. Zimmer, of 
Berlin, Dr. Hugo f chuohardt, an eminent philolo¬ 
gist and professor in the University of Griitz, 
tttyria, is now earnestly occupying himself with 
Irish studies. He hsa written a long and oordial 
letter to the council, offering his sympathy and aid 
In forwarding the objects of the sooiety, and 
evinoes his interest in its proceedings by beooming 
a member. There is also Herr Kuno Meyer, of 
Leipzig, who has just printed in the last number of 
the Revue celtique the correct text of six pages of 
the “ Mao-Gnimhartba Fhinn" from the Oxford 
copy. The financial affairs of the society continue 
satisfactory. The balance-sheet submitted by the 
treasurers for the year ending December 31, 1881, 
shows a balance in hand in favour of the society of 
£61 18s. 5d., after paying off all liabilities. The 
number of books sold during the year amounted to 
3,551, making a total issue of 59,081, or nearly 
sixty thousand books, exclusive of pamphlets. A 
pamphlet, containing the Report for 1880, by-laws, 
and officers, was printed and circulated. In 
addition to the members of oouncil elected in 
acoordanoe with the by-laws on March 17, the 


following were added to the oounoll during the 
year : the Rev. James Goodman, Professor of Irish, 
T.C.D. ; M. H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Paris; 
the Rev. Lsurenoe O’Byrne, C.C., St. Laurence 
O'Toole's, Dublin ; Dr. Hugo Schuchardt. Professor 
in the University of Griitz, Skyria ; and Mr. Daniel 
Lynoh. In consequence of the death of their 
lamented patron, bis Grace the Most Rev. John 
MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, the oouncil elected 
his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop 
of Cashel, as patron of the society. 


The Society op Biblical Archaeology. 

— (Tuesday, March 7.) 

Dr. Samokl Birch, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. P. Le Page RenoufEgyptian 
Mythology, Mist and Cloud.” The mythology of 
ancient Egypt, like that of the Indo-European 
races, has its origin, not in any religious, meta¬ 
physical, or ethical ideas, but in a child-like 
observation of natural phenomena. The Egyptian 
gods are personifications of the earth and sky, of 
the sun, moon, and stars, of light and darkness, 
and of all powers of Nature (such, for instance, as 
the Nile inundation) which make their appearance 
in regular and unvaried succession. The notion of 
fixed aud unchangeable law is essential to the con¬ 
ception of the Egyptian nutar. Hence, phr nomens 
such as olouds, rain, wind, and storm, which did 
not appear to obey any fixed law, do not seem ever 
to have been deified. These meteorological 
phenomena nevertheless have their place in the 
mythology, and an attempt is now made for the 
first time ti point out some of the moat important 
myths derived from the meteorology of Egypt. 
The writer of this paper, after giving what he con¬ 
sidered a more accurate view than has yet been 
recognised of the nature of the gods Shu, Tefnut, 
Isis, Nephtbys, Neith, and Hathor, explained, 
among other matters, what is meant by the blood 
flowing from Ra as he hastens to his slaughter, 
Isis stanchiBg the blood of Horus, the sycamore of 
Mafka, the olive-tree of Ptah, the syoamore of 
Nut, the “mystery of Osiris at Pbilae,” the veils 
of Isis, Thoth, and Ba, the companions of Bet, or 
the “looks of Typhon,” the serpent on the hill of 
Buchat, and the great dragon Apepi. The place 
which Fire occupies in this mythology is very 
important, but the numerous texts relating to 
it have yet to be scientifically examined, dome 
interesting points, however, may even now be 
established.—A paper by Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, on 
pottery and implements collected at Giseh and 
the neighbourhood, from December 1880 to June 
1881, was read by the Secretary. It was stated 
at the commencement of these notes that (with the 
exception of certain pottery of the Fourth Dynasty 
and scrape of blue and green ware from tombs) all 
the specimens seen and collected dated from after 
the Persian oonquest, and were nearly all domestic. 
No pottery was found that can with any reason be 
assigned to the period between the Fifth and the 
Tweuty-sixth Dynasties. The reason for the late 
date of the pottery seemed to be that the old 
Egyptians inhabited the valley, and it was only 
from some special causes of later times that 
villages were placed on the hills; hence, their 
domestic pottery would most likely be found by 
deep digging under the Nile mnd, in old sites such 
as Memphis. It would be well, Mr. Petrie thought, 
in considering these remains, to bear in mind that 
the following common criteria are not, applicable 
here :—The rougher pottery is not the earlier ; some 
of the beat-made pottery of all is that oertainly of 
the Fourth Dynasty, and the worst is that contain¬ 
ing blue beads, and therefore probably made after 
the Psammetio tombs had been rifled. Stone 
implements are of a late period.—The proceedings 
terminated by the reading of a letter from Prof. 
W. Wright, calling attention to a Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion of great interest and antiquity that forms 
part of a mosaic pavement in the mausoleum of the 
Empress Gallia Placida at Ravenna, built by her 
between a.d. 432 and 440. 


FINE ART. 

Les Amateurs de Vancienne France. “Le 
surintendant Foucquet.” Far Edmond 
Bonafie. (Paris and London: Librairie de 
l’Art.) 

Etudes sur V Histoire de la Peinture et de 
V Iconographie chretiennes. Par E. Muntz. 
(Paris: Fischbacher.) 

In the opening chapter of Les Amateurs de 
Vancienne France M. Bonafie sketches with a 
light but firm hand the development of that 
taste for the thousand elegancies of arrange¬ 
ment, of decoration, and of furniture which 
transformed the French interior during the 
seventeenth century. He is inc'ined, perhaps, 
t) exaggerate a little the novelty of the 
impulse given in this direction by Marie de 
Medicis and the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
for in truth they only continued that which 
the Renaissance had begun. The great halls 
of the Middle Ages were broken up into rooms 
of' smaller size and greater convenience, 
number, and variety of purpose by the 
builders of Chambord and of Madrid; and 
the readers of Brantome will remind M. 
Bonafie that maids of honour at the Courts of 
the Valois had their cabinet collections and 
their books half-a-century before Catherine 
de Vivonne set the fashion in the Hdtel de 
Rambouillet. The disastrous religious wars 
in which the light of the Renaissance was 
extinguished, and the uncertainty of the 
settlement obtained under Henri IV., alone 
prevented the steady development of that 
personal luxury which, encouraged by Mazarin 
and the Queen-mother, finally carried the day 
under Louis XIII. 

Nicolas Foucquet, who is the special subject 
of the present study, was the most remark¬ 
able and brilliant illustration of the move¬ 
ment. “ He loved,” says M. Bonafie, “ letters, 
arts, poets, women, flowers, pictures, tapestries, 
books, antiques, every luxury and every 
elegance,” and that with a thorough-going 
heartiness and magnificence which presents a 
splendid contrast to the emasculate “aesthete ” 
—the sickly offspring of the Oxford school who 
stands before us as the modern representative 
of love of “ culture ” and the arts. Aa 
Minister of Finance under Mazarin, Foucquet, 
to say the least of it, used his opportunities 
of amassing wealth to their full extent; and 
the unlimited means at his disposal were em¬ 
ployed with magnificent prodigality in his 
“ lordly pleasure-houses ” at St-Mando and 
at Vaux-le-Vicomte. Nothing was forgotten 
that would conduce to the comfort or the 
pleasure of existence; and, as we turn over 
the pages in which M. Bonafie has written 
the history of the collections, the library, the 
gardens, and the other splendid appointments 
of Foucquet’s palaces, we cannot but admire 
with some enthusiasm the man of wealth 
whose capacity for enjoyment embraced the 
whole of life. Curious details as to the works 
executed for Foucquet by Le Brun, Anguier, 
Puget, Poussin, and Le Pautre add to the 
general interest of the book ; and with the aid 
of the inventories—taken in September 1661, 
when everything was standing exactly as the 
unfortunate owner had left it a few days 
before his arrest and imprisonment—we are 
able to enter into the minutest details of the 
treasures and commodities gathered within 
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the walls of the palaces in which Foucquet 
hud made his home. 

Tiie inventories themselves, enriched by the 
rurious valuations of the different experts by 
whom the possessions of the fallen Surin- 
tcndant were appraised, are printed in full 
from the MSS. preserved in the national 
archives. Perhaps nothing which they contain 
is more remarkable than the long listof tapestry 
hangings which were among the specially 
costly things secured for Louis XIV. before the 
public sale of the remainder of the property 
was proceeded with. Many of these had been 
made in a manufactory established at Maincy 
by the Surintendant for his private purposes; 
and from Maincy the workmen, together with 
their tools and the pieces actually in pro¬ 
gress, were transported to Bievrebache, where, 
the Gobelins having been bought for their 
reception, they were installed as “ La Manu¬ 
facture ties Tapisseries royales.” Nor, as 
M. Bonafle tells us, was this all. Le Brun, 
Foucquet’s painter-in-chief, became first 
painter to tbe King; his architect, Le Vau, 
first architect; even his gardeners were taken 
into the royal service; and Le N6tre, who had 
nlso been in his employment, was bidden to 
create Versailles. 

The text of M. Bonafle’s interesting and 
amusing study is accompanied and completed 
by an excellent portrait of Foucquet re¬ 
produced from tbe attractive picture by Le 
Brun i an elevation of the garden front of Vaux- 
le-Vicomte ; a good rendering of the terminal 
figure of Liberality—one of those modelled by 
Poussin for Vaux, and now in the northern 
quincunxes of Versailles; and by many well- 
executed illustrations of minor details. The 
volume, it should be observed, is the first of a 
series of works which it is intended to bring 
out under the title of “ Bibliothcque inter¬ 
national de l’Art,” and which will appear 
under the editorship of M. Eugene Muntz, 
whose excellent Life of Raphael we reviewed 
in these columns last year. The learned 
librarian of the Ecole des Beaux - Arts 
proposes to place on his list only works 
“ d’un caractcre essentiellement erudit,” but 
he intends that erudition shall present itself 
under a form so agreeable as to make it 
almost popular. Fine paper and printing, 
wide margins, and numberless illustrations, a 
text which may almost count as light litera¬ 
ture, will do much to make even correct 
information palateable to the general reader, 
especially if, as in the present instance, tire¬ 
some references and dull bits are dropped 
into the foot-notes, and all the laborious 
scaffolding—by which graceful results have 
been obtained — is packed away among 
“pieces justificatives” where no one except 
some poor lost soul of an archaeologist will 
ever dream of looking for it. 

M. Miintz—who himself promises us, as 
his first contribution to the series, a work on 
the precursors of the Italian Renaissance— 
has quite recently published an interesting 
and important pamphlet on the history of 
Christian art. He notes, to begin with, that 
Christian art is as old as Christianity itself, 
and continues his critical investigations of 
its character down to the modifications in¬ 
troduced by Protestantism. He establishes 
the fact that early Christian art—work of 
that transition time which preceded the 


triumph of the new Church—is wholly with¬ 
out that symbolical character which is usually 
attached to it. The new dogma at first ran 
quietly into the old moulds of art, for Pagan 
and Christian images jostled each other in the 
same shops, and can be proved to bear the 
marks of the same makers. In touching on 
tbe action of Protestantism in the domain of 
religious art, M. Miintz, while fully allow¬ 
ing for the disastrous effect of its destructive 
operations, does not forget that aspect of its 
influence which has been aptly characterised 
as the introduction of individualism in art. 
Our limits, unfortunately, do not permit us 
even to enumerate the many points of interest 
raised by M. Miintz in this learned treatise ; 
we must be content, therefore, with giving 
but a hint as to the nature of its contents, 
which cannot fail to interest all those who 
are seriously occupied with’ the questions he 
discusses. E. F. S. Paxxison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE SOUTH KENSING¬ 
TON MUSEUM. 

We owe it to Mr. J. C. Robinson’s labours 
and good taste that the South Kensington 
Museum has recently acquired a number of 
very important additions to its already rich 
collection of North Italian sculpture. 

The most important is a very fine tympanum 
from a doorway in the abbey churoh of the 
Misericordia at Venice. In the centre is a 
colossal standing figure of the Virgin, on whose 
breast is the infant Christ carved in relief 
within a vesica-shaped frame or glory. On 
each side several kneeling figures of the monks 
of the abbey are sheltered by the protecting 
folds of the Virgin’s cloak. The background 
is ornamented with a Jesse-tree in low relief. 
The whole work is very bold and massive in 
style, combined with considerable delicacy of 
finish. It suffers a good deal from being 
placed low; the sculptor having specially 
designed it to suit an elevated position. It is 
said to be the work of Bartolomeo Bon, who 
carved many of the caps of the Ducal Palace; 
but the influence of the Pisan school is obvious. 

There are also a number of very rich baloony 
fronts from palaces in Venice and Treviso. 
These are very good and oharaoteristio speci¬ 
mens of the usual graoeful pierced work in 
stone and marble, decorated with pilasters of 
lead inlay, like those so richly lavished on the 
risers of the Giants’ staircase. 

Two well-mouths from Murano and Venice 
are valuable specimens of sculptured work of the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries respectively. 
An altar-front, sculptured in white marble, is 
an interesting specimen of the work of one of 
the Pisani—probably Nicoolo. It is decorated 
in low relief with a series of arohes, the panels 
being filled up with graceful foliage, symbols 
of St. John and St. Mark, and in the centre a 
seraph with radiating wings. A comparison of 
this seraph’s head with the small figure of an 
angel in embroidered pallium in the upper 

f iart of Nic. Pisano’s baptistery pulpit will 
eave little doubt as to their being the work of 
the same sculptor. This altar-front is stated to 
have come from the church of Santa Chiara at 
Assisi. 

A monumental effigy in white marble, with 
life-sized recumbent figure in low relief, is an 
excellent specimen of a North Italian late- 
fifteenth-century tomb. It represents a legal 
personage in hood and gown, with ermine 
tippet. The figure is surrounded by a carved 
frame with cuspid Gothic arch. This piece of 
sculpture would have been cheap at ten times 
the price given for it by the Museum. 

A fine large monumental tablet from the 


University of Padua and some fragments of 
mosaic from churches near Rome are worth 
studying. A marble door arohitrave from a 
palace at Urbino is an excellent specimen of 
the delicate enriohed mouldings and surface 
decoration whioh reaohed such perfection in the 
latter part of the fifteenth oentury. 

Two large glass cases contain objects pur¬ 
chased for museums at Dublin and Birmingham. 
Among the latter are some exquisite examples 
of Italian metal-work, especially a very beautiful 
early-sixteenth-oentury pax, repousst in high 
relief, with a figure of Christ upheld by angels. 

The whole collection is one of great value 
and interest; and, if the Italians are to pull 
down their palaoes and sell the monuments out 
of their ohurches, we may at least find some 
consolation in the fact that there is a museum 
at South Kensington ready to provide a secure 
resting-place for the remnants that have 
escaped destruction. 

J. Hkttby Mtodlbxoit. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD BUILDINGS 
OF THE TEMPLE. 

Oke by one the pioturesque old oourts and 
houses of London are being swept away—in 
many cases, no doubt, necessarily, owing to the 
need of a more economical occupation of the 
ground, or the slow changes that take place in 
the character of a whole neighbourhood. But 
the destruction which has been done, and is still 
being threatened, among the old buildings of 
the Temple and other Inns of Court oan plead 
none of these excuses. No such change has 
taken place in the use of the buildings, or in 
the requirements of their occupiers, as to 
necessitate a complete rebuilding of the old 
houses. Indeed, many of the tenants of the 
ugly and expensive new buildings which replace 
the quiet old red-brick houses complain bitterly 
of the high rents, and would gladly have re¬ 
mained in their old sets of chambers, with their 
moderate rental. The next part threatened is 
Brick Court, on the west of Middle Temple 
Lane, a group of buildings boasting no archi¬ 
tectural grandeur, but simple red-brick houses, 
with pedimented doorways, good oak stairoasee, 
and massive external oomioe. It is the pre¬ 
sence of these quiet old buildings thatgives so 
great a charm to the oourts of the two Temples, 
and makes a few steps thither from the bustle 
and roar of Fleet Street seem like a magical 
escape from the feverish hurry and tear of 
modern life into the quiet past of the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth century. Surely some 
serious protest should be made against this 
needless destruction of what has a real pic¬ 
turesque value in itself, and is linked with a 
thousand historical associations which ought 
not lightly to be obliterated and forgotten. 


ANCIENT CEMETERIES IN THE 
ABRUZZI. 

Borne: February, 1882. 

It is generally believed that the modem Chieti, 
the chief town of one of the three provinces of 
the Abruzzi, sprang from the ruins of the ancient 
Teate Marruoinorum ; and numerous discoveries 
of antiquities have justified this theory. 
Teate was situated dose to the river Aternus 
(the modem Pescara), and was in a flourishing 
condition at the beginning of the Empire. It is 
known as having been the birthplace of Asinius 
Pollio, many members of whose family left their 
mark on the history of earlier times, when Teate 
was a free city. Of late years many architec¬ 
tural remains have been discovered within the 
town; a Roman wall and mosaic pavement were 
brought to light near the church of San Giustino, 
and the aqueduct built by C. Asinius Galius, 
and restored by Dusmia Numisilla, has been 
identified (c/. Notate dtgli Scavi, 1880, p. 175). 
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Quite recently, some workmen employed in 
making a road outside the city discovered, on 
the Guetaui property, several tombs containing 
bronzes, glass-ware, coins, and other objects. 
Unhappily, the excavations in this portion of the 
cemetery of Teate were not carried out with such 
care and system as to prove of any scientific 
importance. Two complete inscriptions and 
fragments of another have been saved and plaoed 
in the Chieti Museum of Antiquities; of the other 
objects found, we should possess no record but 
for the care of Prof. B. Lanziliotti, classical 
leoturer at the Chieti lioeo reale, who was 
present at the excavations, and was thus able 
to give a description of many objects 
which are, I fear, lost beyond recovery. Prof. 
Lanziliotti wrote a monograph, entitled Di 
un antico Sepolcreto presto Chieti ; and the first 
part of this essay, which deals only with the 
coins, was printed by Ricoi in 1881. These 
coins oonsist of bronze money of the Republic 
and Empire, but the latter are of no special 
interest beyond showing that the cemetery was 
in use as late as the days of Alexander Severus. 
I must confess that Prof. Lanzillotti’s essay 
is disappointing; we could have wished for 
Borne account of the explorations, and not a 
bare catalogue of the antiquities discovered. 
Possibly Prof. Lanziliotti was unable, on 
account of the perfunctory manner in which 
the excavations were carried out, to furnish 
any reliable data as to the probable age of 
the different tombs. For the most part, these 
are built of large bricks into the shape of huts, 
and wore found to contain bonee and ashes, as 
well as a few antiquities of the later Empire. 
Some of the sepulohres consisted of a deep 
trench, containing coins and arms. In one 
tomb were discovered portions of the oomplete 
equipment of a warrior, consisting of a bronze 
helmet with the bueculae, some pieces of a 
breastplate and shield, a few spear-heads in 
bronze, and a sword. Bronze bracelets, rings, 
earrings, and neoklaces were also found, as 
well as fragments of glass and several fiotile 
vases, concerning which details are laoking. 
It is to be hoped that the recent dis¬ 
coveries at Chieti may be the means of lead¬ 
ing to a systematic exploration of the Teate 
necropolis, as it must contain some very 
ancient tombs likely to yield dialectical 
inscriptions, as happened m the case of 
the tombs of Corfinium, where epigraphs 
were found that proved of great interest to 
scholars. The district of Rapino, whence came 
the celebrated bronze tablet now preserved in 
the Berlin Museum (r/. Fabretti, Oloss. italic. 
n. 2741), is not far removed from Chieti; and 
the same may be said of Creoohio, where was 
found the stone at present in the Naples 
Museum (ibid. n. 2848). 

At the very time that the Teate cemetery was 
discovered, similar operations, undertaken for 
the construction of the road which is to lead 
from Atripalda to the railway station of Avel- 
lino, disclosed the site of the necropolis of 
the ancient Abellinum, a city of the Hirpini, 
situated on the borders of Campania. Abel¬ 
linum was reckoned a city of Campania, and 
stood on the spot now known as “laOivita,” 
close by Atripalda, and not on the site of 
the modern Avellino, the chief town of the 
province of Principato ultra, which has in¬ 
herited its name from having been founded 
by those citizens who survived the destruc¬ 
tion of Abellinum during the Greek and 
Lombard wars. In this oity a Roman colony 
had been established; and, from the abundanoe 
of Latin inscriptions, we are led to infer 
that it must have enjoyed a fair degree 
of prosperity under the Empire, but we have 
no record as to the condition of the town before 
its subjection by Rome. It is very likely that 
systematic explorations, carried out on the spot 
where the tombs were found, might throw light 


on the history of the original inhabitants of 
Abellinum. The sepulohres hitherto discovered 
unquestionably belong to a late period of the 
Empire; but there was also found underneath 
a branch of this same road, leading to the Sessa 
property, a grave consisting of a chamber built 
of very massive blooks of stone, whioh con¬ 
tained a sarcophagus hewn out of one single 
stone, rather less than eight feet in length, more 
than a yard in breadth, and a little over two 
feet in height. The lid was also of stone. It 
appears that one skeleton was found in the 
chamber, not lying in the ooffin, and Mao 
several small fictile vases of poor workmanship. 
But it seems oertain that this vault had been 
broken open and any objeots of value oarried 
away long since, as it is impossible to believe 
that so costly a structure oould have been raised 
for the purpose of receiving the corpse of a 
pauper suoh as the skeleton found beside these 
miserable pieces of pottery. 

The ruins of an anoient city, situated in the 
very heart of the district inhabited by the Hir¬ 
pini, have lately been discovered. In the year 
1880 several tombs were found on the estate of 
Oavaliere Parise by some of his labourers, near 
a hill called Giano, whioh lies not far from 
Melito, on the right bank of the Ufita. The 
owner of the estate, who takes an interest in 
arohaeology, determined to explore these 
sepulchres, and entrusted the superintendence 
of the works to Signor G. Peoori, inspector of 
excavations for the province of Salerno. The 
latter soon excavated some coffin-shaped tombs 
formed by large stone slabs, which he believes 
to be later than the age of the Antonines. These 
tombs had been placed along the road lead¬ 
ing to Eolanum, the ruins of whioh are in 
existence, close to Mirabella. Not far from the 
cemetery, which extends over a considerable 
area, were discovered the remains of a bath, and, 
close by, a small temple. These buildings belong 
to the Roman age, and indicate a oity of some im¬ 
portance. Fresh excavations were carried out 
by the Oavaliere Parise during the course of last 
autumn, and brought a stronger confirmation to 
the theory of 8ignor Peoori, as more large build¬ 
ings were excavated, and a quantity of metal 
objeots found belonging to the good period of art. 

It remains to disoover the name of the 
city of which the ruins near Melito formed 
part. In the opinion of Signor Peoori this 
oity must have been situated to the south-east 
of Forum novum on the Yia Traiana, whioh 
led from Beneventum through Equus Tutious 
to Brundusium, and is to be identified with 
Oluvia. We have no historical reoord of this 
town, beyond a single passage in Livy, referring 
to an episode of the second Samnite war 
(ix. 31). During that campaign, Oluvia, after 
having been besieged and taken by the Sam- 
nites because its inhabitants had admitted a 
Roman garrison, was in turn cruelly punished 
by the Romans (443 A.u.o.) for some insult 
offered to the soldiers who had been received 
within its walls. We read that the consul 
0. Junius Bubulous, after taking Oluvia by storm, 
put all the adult males to the sword, and then 
marched against Bovianum. The latter detail 
iu Livy’s account has led some scholars to plaoe 
Oluvia in the neighbourhood of Bovianum 
vetus (cf. Bomanelli, ii. 330). On the other 
hand, the theory of Signor Peoori is confirmed 
by Frontinus, who, in speaking of the Roman 
colony sent to Oluvia, mentions that the 
boundaries of the colony were fixed on the same 
basis as those of the neighbouring territory of 
the Ligures Baebiani (p. 259, ed. Laohm); 
now it is certain that the boundaries of the 
latter adjoined the distriot in which Signor 
Pecori’s discoveries were made. But before we 
arrive at any definite oouolusion it will be 
neoessary to wait for further explorations, and 
these the Oavaliere Parise proposes to undertake 
in the coming spring 


Had I followed the map before passing from 
the land of the Marruoini to that of the Hirpini, 
I should have noticed some excavations made iu 
the upper valley of the Sagrus, the modem 
River Sangro, in the land of the Samnites 
Oaraceni. The chief town of this tribe, who 
were neighbours of the Peligni and Frentani, 
was Aufidena, whioh was captured by the 
consul On. Fulvius in 457 A.r.c., and, after 
being made a colony in the days of Oaesar 
(Lib. col., p. 259, ed. Laohm), enjoyed con¬ 
siderable prosperity under the Empire—a fact 
attested by many Latin inscriptions found in 
this distriot (C. I. N., p. 268). Hitherto all 
topographers have agreed in placing the city 
of Aufidena, not on the site of Alfedena, 
which preserves the anoient name, but in the 
vicinity of Castel di Sangro, situated on the 
same river, a few miles below the former hamlet. 
This theory was originally fostered by the fact 
that many stones bearing inscriptions have been 
found utilised as building materials in the 
churohes, houses, and other edifices of Oastel di 
Sangro. Again, a few portions of a wall, sup¬ 
posed to have been the oity wall, as well 
as some fragments of masonry of Roman 
origin, were excavated on a hill about five miles 
from the town ; and this spot, situated on the 
left bank of the river, was assumed to have 
been the site of Aufidena. I am not sure as I 
write whether the name of this hill is mentioned 
by Romanelli (voL ii., p. 486) or by Graven 
(Abruzzi, vol. ii., p. 69). Be this as it may, 
recent excavations carried out on a spot known 
as the “ Oampo oonsolino,” situated rather more 
than five miles above Oastel di Sangro, and in 
close proximity to the modern Alfedena, have 
disclosed the existence of a vast cemetery; 
and on a hill overlooking the “ Oampo ” 
have been found the ruined remains of walls 
and other buildings. The ‘‘ Oampo consolino ” 
necropolis puts beyond question the faot that the 
district of Alfedena is the lawful heir of the 
ancient oity, and that, besides its name, it pos¬ 
sesses its exact site. 

The discovery of the cemetery took place in 
1877, when, during the construction of the road 
from Alfedena to Soontrone, several tombs, con¬ 
sisting of large stone slabs built in the shape of 
ooflers, were excavated at a depth of six feet. 
In the graves were found, besides skeletons, 
many personal ornaments in bronze, suoh as 
fibulae, bracelets, and girdles, a quantity of 
arms, and several vases of local make. But the 
relics found are not all the work of native 
craftsmen; some girdles whioh I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining bear a dose resemblanoe 
to the specimen, delineated by Rioh in his 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
which was found in a tomb near Paestum. 

Encouraged by the chance disoovery of this 
oemetery underneath the “Oampo oonsolino,” 
the municipality of Alfedena resolved to con¬ 
tinue the excavations. The faot that in 1847 
some other tombs had been found on the same 
spot was now called to mind. Prof. Antonio 
de Nino, who had already made a name as an 
archaeologist by the zeal and intelligence he 
brought to the excavations of Oorfinium, was 
appointed superintendent of the works. The 
proprietors of the land included in the “ Oampo 
consolino,” of whom Signor Mansueto de Amiois, 
syndio of the commune, is the largest, formally 
renounced all claims to compensation, and ex¬ 
pressed their intention of presenting to the town 
museum any antiquities that might be found. 

. Several tombs were excavated in 1877, sixty- 
nine in 1879, and a great many more during 
the oourse of last autumn. The oost of these 
works was shared between the Ministry of 
Publio Instruction and the Counoil of the 
provinoe of Aquila. A detailed aooount of 
last year’s work, by Prof, de Nino, who has 
directed the exoavations from the beginning, 
will shortly be published. So far as I am 
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awate, all the tombs hitherto discovered are 
earlier than the foundation of the Roman 
oolony, and therefore belong to the period when 
Aufidena was a free oity. F. Barhabei. 


SALE OF RARE ART BOOKS AND 
FIRST EDITIONS. 

The Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
were engaged in selling, during three days of 
last week, an exoessively valuable and interest¬ 
ing collection of artistic and other books—first 
editions and favourite editions—the property of 
a gentleman whose name did not transpire, but 
who must be admitted to have been one of the 
most “ diligent ” and liberal of collectors. His 
volumes—including some comparatively worth¬ 
less ones—were, lor the most part, in high- 
class bindings by Biviere or Bedford. Of the 
art books and books of poetry, some contained 
the most famous illustrations by Turner, 
Stothard, Blake, Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, 
and other esteemed designers. The first edition 
of the lngoldsby Legends, in three volumes, illus¬ 
trated by Cruikshank and Leech, sold for £17 5s. 
(Harvey); eleven volumes of Oruikehank's 
(Jennie Almanack, from 1835 to 1853, fetched 
£15 (Ellis); a choice set of unlettered proofa of 
the same master’s illustrations to The Tower of 
London reached the sum of £32 (Ellis), and 
some of his illustrations to Arthur O'Leary — 
alight original drawings—sold for £20, while 
his Omnibus sold for £16 10s. The sum of 
£15 15s. was realised for the first issue of his 
admirable illustrations to Grimm's German 
Popular Stories —the illustrations printed in 
bronze-coloured ink, and of an effect incom¬ 
parably finer than in any later issue. 

The first edition of Burns’s Poems, “ chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect,” accompanied by an auto¬ 
graph letter trom the poet in which he dis¬ 
courses of his ditfioult ei, fetched no less than 
£73 (Bichardson); the first edition of Lord 
Byron’s Poems sold for £16 10s.; the 
first edition of Gray’s Elegy sold for £19 
(Harvey); the first edition of Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope for £3 10s.; a volume of 
Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, with an inscription 
by Sara Coleridge, and a sonnet in the auto¬ 
graph of Hartley, £8 (Ellis), and the Dedication 
oopy to his father, with Hartley’s autograph 
inscription, £5 15s. (Ellis). The first edition of 
Keats’ Poems, a presentation copy to his friend 
Mr. Severn, fell to Mr. Walford's bid of £18 10s., 
and the first edition of Endymion to Mr. Toovey’s 
bid of £6 10s. The Shelleys, of which there 
were many, sold for high prices, though in one 
or two cases not quite so high as on previous 
opportunities. A first edition of Queen Mab 
sold for £12 15s. (Pearson). It has been known 
to realise £16. But the Adonais, an Elegy on 
the Death of John Keats, a presentation copy, 
with the author’s autograph inscription, fetched 
£43 (I'oovey), Mr. Dew Smith’s copy of the 
same book having fetched £42 about four years 
ago. ’ The first edition of the Cenci was sold for 
£4 10s. The first edition of the Lyrical Ballads, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge (1798), fetched £6 6s. 
(Ellis). Among living poets of great fame, 
only Mr. Tennyson was represented in the 
collection. The Poems by Two Brothers, issued 
in 1827, and not republished, fetched £7 7s. 6d. 
(Richardson); another copy, less desirable for 
the collector, £5 15s.; The Lover's Tale { 1833), 
described as the only copy known, fetched £33 
(Pickering). At Mr. Pickering’s sale in 1878, 
it had realised £41. The first edition of In 
Memoriarn sold for £3 8s., and the first edition 
of Maud, with at least three autograph additions 
by the author, sold tor £8 10s., a first edition 
of the same book not enriched in this wise 
going for £1 11s. 

Among the English novelists, illustrated and 
without illustrations, it may be noted that the 


first editions of Charles Dickens's stories fetched 
higher prices than have yet been given, 
though they have lately been a good deal 
in demand. The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, to which were somewhat ridicu¬ 
lously appended in the same lot some insigni¬ 
ficant publications which traded on the name 
of the successful fiotion, but with which Mr. 
Dickens had no more to do than with Paradise 
Lost or Lady Audley's Secret, realised £22 
(Harvey); a first edition of bis rare little 
comic opera, Village Coquettes, £8 10s.; and the 
funny little Sunday under Three Heads, £12 5s. 
These were fancy prices for work of no im¬ 
portance. The first edition of Sketches by Boz, 
with the illustrations by Cruikshank, fetched 
£15 10s (Walford); a desirable edition of Oliver 
Twist, likewise with Oruikehank's illustrations, 
£7 7s.; the first edition of Nicholas Nickleby, 
£4 4s. The remarkable sum of £18 15s. was 
realised for a little collection of the Christmas 
books-five in number— The Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The 
Battle of Life, and The Haunted Man. Still 
more remarkable, perhaps, was the price fetched 
by a little publication wbich is stated in the 
sale catalogue to have escaped the notice of 
bibliographers of Dickens. The sum was 
£22 10s., and it was given for a copy of The 
Story of Little Dombey. The catalogue might 
have added that this little book was prepared 
by Mr. Dickens for his readings in the year 
1858 ; it is, in fact, the complete text of his 
pathetio reading from Dombey and Son, and it 
was accustomed to be sold for a shilling by his 
servants in the publio room as the audienoe was 
gathering. 

Among the books more properly of Art, the 
various editions of Rogers’s poetical writings 
take an important place, for upon the illustra¬ 
tion of these the banker-poet lavished money, 
at a time when money commanded beautiful 
work. The pretty little editions with Clennell’s 
wood-cuts after Stothard’s pen-and-ink draw¬ 
ings realised small prices, but a most elaborately 
bound impression of the Italy, of 1830, and the 
yet more desirable Poems, of 1830, with the 
Turner and Stothard steel plates in their per¬ 
fection, sold for £59. It is known that these 
works are rising in value, but the extraordinary 
price fetched on the present occasion was owing 
ohlefly to the binder’s extraordinary orna¬ 
mentation, and to the fact that the binding had 
been exhibited by him as a specimen of his 
most intricate work. Among other Turner 
illustrations, India proofs of Turner’s Annual 
Tour sold for £25 (Harvey), unlettered proofs 
ot the sixteen illustrations to Campbell, £13 10s.; 
and illustrations to Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
£27 (Harvey). A copy of the Ilirhmimdshire, 
containing proofs of the twenty illustrations 
after Turner, fell for £41 ; the identical copy 
having, we are informed, been sold under the 
hammer about eighteen months ago for the 
extraordinary sum of £100. The price was 
considered extravagant at the time. A set 
of The Southern Coast, but in the ordinary 
state—there being but one engraver’s proof in 
the whole number—sold for £46. Lastly 
may be mentioned a really fine copy of The 
England and Wales, which, though by no 
means to be considered “ the grandest work of 
the artist” as long as there exists the Liber 
Studiorum and The Southern Coast, is still always 
likely to be held in esteem. This rare and 
exceptional copy sold for £137 (Oolnaghi). 
The proceeds of the entire sale amounted to 
over three thousand pounds. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Millais has been elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts, in 
place of the late sculptor, M. Duprd. 


We are glad to see that the proprietors of 
the Art Journal are about to institute a prize 
competition for the encouragement of wood 
engraving. This magazine has always been re¬ 
markable for its steady support of this useful 
branch of art, and anything which oan be done 
at the present moment to stimulate the produc¬ 
tion of good work by English artists and to 
cultivate individual taste and character in the 
workman will be most valuable. What with 
the new methods of the American cutters and 
printers, the introduction of photography and 
other mechanical contrivances to supersede the 
necessity of drawing on the block, and the habit 
of dividing the work of one cut between two or 
more artists, the old art, so specially English, 
of Bewick and Clennell, which depended 
on the mind as well as the hand of the 
engraver, has almost disappeared. If it be too 
late to restore it in its integrity, it is not too late 
to prevent the English wood-cutter from de¬ 
generating into a mere maohine, or a mere 
wheel of one, and this is what must happen if 
the Chinese praotioe of subdivision of artistic 
labour is persisted in. 

The April part of the Magazine of Art will 
contain articles ou “ Bells,” by the Rev. H. B. 
Haweis; on “The Art of Savages,” by Mr. 
Andrew Lang; and on “ The Decoration of a 
Home,” by Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse. The 
frontispiece to the part will be a reproduction 
of J.-F. Millet’s drawing for “ The Angelus.” 

A large picture by Paul Veronese has just 
been sent to England for sale, and is now in 
the hands of Messrs. Anderson, 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue. The subject—“ Christ at the Pool of 
Bethesda”—is treated in-a manner very char¬ 
acteristic of Paul Veronese, with large, well- 
grouped figures, some cleverly foreshortened, 
in the foreground ; and an architectural back¬ 
ground formed by the long range of a classical 
oolonnade. The picture is, on the whole, well 
preserved, and is a good specimen of Veronese’s 
more finished manner ; but, unluckily, two of 
the heads have been repainted by a very un¬ 
skilful hand. No doubt this wretched daubing 
might be cleaned off. 

A prize of £10 has been offered by a gentle¬ 
man for the best medal by a pupil at the Slade 
School. M. Legros’ class for this interesting 
branch of art is, we understand, showing much 
promise. 

Some objects of art and of “ high curiosity” 
—to use the significant expression of the 
French—have been visible at Mr. Thibaudeau’s 
this week from the collection of the late Ben¬ 
jamin FiLlon, one of the most esteemed anti 
queries of France. The lover of graphic art 
may have found most interesting the few 
remarkable drawings—for instance, Vandyke’s 
noble drawing for the portrait of Cornelissen, 
which he subsequently etched ; the fine Claude 
drawing, from the Wellesley collection; and 
one of those expressive, yet restrained, pencil 
portraits by Ingres, in which his masterly 
draughtsmanship addressed itself to themes in 
which beauty, sometimes of visage and always 
of costume, was conspicuously absent. But by 
many the fine medals and coins—some of 
them ancient, and some connected with the 
history of France, or even that local history to 
which M. Fillon was devoted—will have been 
found more fascinating. 

We regret to hear that the Italians are again 
proposing to reconstruct the west facade of St. 
Mark’s. No official information on the subject 
has reached England, but the presence of scaf¬ 
folding against the two south bays at the west 
is very ominous of further injury. The levels 
of the new work at the sides of the cathedral 
do not correspond with the old lines at the 
west; and this appears to be the main reason 
for the threatened rebuilding of the west front. 
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It would surely be better to make any necessary 
alteration in the quite valueless modern work 
than to destroy the priceless west front, with 
all its mosaics, to get over a difficulty wbioh 
the Italians themselves have so recently 
created. 

It is now a considerable number of years 
since Mdlle. JBonheur’s “ Horse Fair ” took our 
English public by storm, yet there is no falling 
off in the ability of her hand, or in the acute¬ 
ness of her sympathy with her four-footed 
friends. As Landseer mainly gave himself up 
to painting of the more domesticated creatures 
of the hunting-field and drawing-room, Bosa 
Bonheur has remained true to the wilder 
natives of forest or moorland. In the ample 
studio and in the paddocks and cages on her 
domain at Fontainebleau, she has cultivated 
many diverse species, wild and tame, large and 
small, becoming so thoroughly acquainted 
with their characteristics and habits as to be 
able to depiot them in a thorough and peculiar 
manner. Last year Mr. Lefevre issued a print 
named “An Old Monarch,” the portrait of a 
noble lion so studied; and now he has produced 
a companion print, which is at the same time 
a contrast, being no other than the dear 
familiar donkey, and called “ A Humble 
Servant,” engraved by the same skilful hand, 
that of Mr. W. H. Simmons, who has admir¬ 
ably represented the rough coat and smooth, 
sensitive nose of Mdlle. Bonheur’s picture. This 
has been now followed by a more important pair 
of etchings on a large soale—“ On the Alert ” 
and ‘ ‘ A Foraging Party ’’—admirably executed 
by Mr. A. Gilbert. The first named is a noble 
stag, with raised head and open nostrils, listen¬ 
ing for a moment in absolute stillness for a 
repetition of the Bound that has alarmed him. 
This simple action, perfectly expressed, has 
given the artist the opportunity of depioting 
the splendid creature in his most beautiful and 
characteristic position. ‘ ‘ The Foraging Party,” 
again, is a party of wild boars ranging among 
the branching ferns and broken steeps of a 
mountain gorge. The untameable expression 
of the powerful grubbing savage, with his bristly 
hide and small suspioious eye, is thoroughly 
oonveyed. Both the models for these two 
works were her daily companions at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, the latter having been captured at a 
tender age, and brought up by her hand, till 
the ferocity of their lull-grown powers became 
too difficult to manage. Mr. Gilbert has exe¬ 
cuted these large plates in pure etching, and 
has attained an extraordinary degree of vigour 
in the handling, and very great intensity and 
brightness in the chiaroscuro. 

The Revue politique et littfraire, which is as 
fond of " actualize ” as our own Nineteenth 
Century, has begun a series of articles in defence 
of the abolished Ministry of Fine Arts, by 
M. Antonin Proust himself. The first deals 
only with its organisation. 

Ah instance of the inertia of Government 
officials in matters connected with art comes 
to us from Malta. The Keeper of the Public 
Library and Museum in Valletta by special 
order prepared in June and July last a report 
on the prehistoric and other antiquities in the 
island (fast undergoing injury or decay), which 
was intended to be printed, ready for distribu¬ 
tion, before Christmas. Its companion report 
on the Boman villa at Notabile was out long 
ago, but this one cannot get printed even yet, 
for the stupid reason that the Government 
printing-press has not got enough paper! 
English consignments are long in reaching the 
island, it is true; but there is plenty of excellent 
Italian paper close at hand, if officialism could 
see it. 

A good anecdote is reported of Victor Hugo 
in connexion with his bust just completed by 


M. Villain. He was, with difficulty, persuaded 
by his friends to allow it to be crowned with 
laurel, but it happens that David d’Angers 
made a bust of him when he was yet young, 
and so crowned it. “After all,” said the great 
poet, “you are right, perhaps; since David 
d’Angers crowned me with laurels, I must not, 
now I am old, seem to have lost them en route." 

The second centenary of Murillo is about to 
be celebrated at Seville, his birthplace, by, 
among other things, a collection of his pictures. 

M. Gallait, of Lidge, has just finished a 
picture of “ The Plague at Tournai,” which the 
Belgian Government is said to have bought for 
110,000 frs. (£4,400). 

A complete collection of the works of 
Courbet is shortly to be exhibited at Paris. 


THE STAGE. 

The Criterion Theatre once more flourishes on 
its reputation as a more or less Bowdlerised 
Palais Boyal. Within the last few days, yet 
another faroical comedy has been produced upon 
its stage in which the hero may be described as 
an impetuous gentleman who has gone too far 
and would fain retrace his steps, and the heroine 
as an unexceptionable young woman who will 
behave very prettily to him so long as the 
exigencies of the play will allow. Mr. Wynd- 
ham once more assumes his favourite character 
of a by no means entirely unworthy, but, on 
the whole, rather genial, person in a temporary 
scrape and in a permanent hurry. Mr.Wyndham’s 
impersonation compels laughter. The graceful 
presence of Miss Mary Borke lends a charm to 
the faintly outlined character of the heroine ; 
and Messrs. Standing and Giddens—one of 
them an eccentric actor of distinct value—con¬ 
tribute to the success of the piece. We will not 
say they add to its vraieemblance, for no one is 
asked to believe in the probability of a story 
presented at the Criterion. 

We are glad to read, and to hear, of the 
successful production at Liverpool of Mr. 
Carr’s version of the admirable novel Far 
from the Madding Crowd, and we await with 
interest the production of the play in London. 

The Philharmonio Theatre at Islington 
probably saw its best days when “Genevieve de 
Brabant” was drawing all London to the 
Northern suburb, but it has, during this week and 
last, been by no means unable to reward a visit. 
Messrs. Gordon and Pettitt’s avowedly sen¬ 
sational drama of “ The Promised Land ” was 
produced at first amid disadvantages which 
obscured its claim to be considered an excellent 
piece of its own olass. It has now, however, at 
the Philharmonic, been running very smoothly, 
and it has been acted with perhaps unusual 
completeness. To a popular audience, its main 
story is absorbing. Mr. Forrest gives a pictur¬ 
esque performance of the hero, Walter Mason; 
Mr. Baraby, as the traditional villain of melo¬ 
drama—and he is a personage who sticks at 
nothing—is entirely successful; Mr. Sarle 
makes quite the most, it must be allowed, of his 
somewhat limited opportunities for humour, 
but he is found highly acceptable in a part that 
has in it the germs of originality. Miss Nichols 
is amusing as Katrine. If the character ot 
Jacob Vandervelde were more amply presented 
by the dramatist, and his relations with his 
daughter more fully developed, both Mr. 
Kobinson and Miss Graoe Latham would have 
legitimate opportunities which are now wanting, 
and the absence of which sometimes imperils 
that impression of reality which, even in a sensa¬ 
tional drama, it is necessary to produce. Miss 
Latham, however, by the high intelligence of her 
art and by remarkable gifts and graces of elocu¬ 
tion and gesture, is able so far to impress the 
audience as to obtain oordial applause for the 


representation of a character sketched by the 
dramatist only in thinnest outline. Miss Marie 
Lindon performs quite satisfactorily the part 
of the happier heroine of the melodrama, but 
she is seen, we think, to fuller advantage in 
the well-mounted and briskly acted burlesque 
of “ Amy Bobsart.” This is one of the better 
extravaganzas of poor Andrew Halliday’s time, 
and of his writing. He was able, it seems, to 
adapt Sir Walter Scott to the exigencies either 
of Drury Lane or of the Strand. Miss Lindon 
plays Leicester in this extravaganza with the 
true burlesque spirit, and very earnestly, and is 
so continually lively, as well as graceful, as 
almost to ensure the success of the piece 
wherever she presents herself in it. The enter¬ 
prising management is to be congratulated on 
the fact that it retains, for the present, at the 
least two young artists who, in the natural 
course of things, must be seen at the West 
End before long. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Walter Baohe gave his eleventh Orches¬ 
tral Concert last Thursday, in St. James’s Hall, 
and the programme was entirely devoted to the 
works of his master and friend, Franz Liszt. 
The first piece was a bright and pleasing march 
composed for the festival held at Weimar in 
commemoration of Goethe’s 100th birthday in 
1849. After this oame the “ Mephisto-Walzer,” 
which we noticed, and not in favourable terms, 
on the occasion of its performance at one of the 
Bichter Concerts last season. Mr. Bache's 
object is evidently to instruct rather than to 
amuse his audience; hence he repeated the 
“ Faust ” symphony, one of Liszt’s most interest¬ 
ing and elaborate compositions. To appreciate 
its many beauties it should be heard more than 
once, and great oredit is due to the oonoert-giver 
for his patience and perseveranoe in the cause 
of art, for a novelty would probably for the 
moment have proved more attractive. The first 
movement of the “ Faust ” symphony is 
extremely fine, and the combinations and 
developments of the various motives show great 
skill and judgment; the second movement 
(“ Margaret ”) is full of charm and poetry; but 
we are still inclined to think the concluding 
movement the least interesting of the idea. It 
is entitled “ Mephistophelean’ The themes 
are the same as those of the opening sec¬ 
tion of the symphony, but, through the 
influence of the “ spirit that ever denies,” they 
are shorn of all their grandeur and nobility. 
The idea is, of course, extremely ingenious, 
although, as we have before hinted, not quite 
original; but we feel that the effect becomes 
somewhat monotonous before the close. The 
work had evidently been carefully rehearsed, 
and the performance was good. The pro¬ 
gramme-book contained a catalogue of Liszt’s 
works which have been performed at these 
concerts. Seven orchestral works, six orchestral 
and vocal, and three for pianoforte and orchestra 
are mentioned; of these, one (“ Les Prdtudes ”) 
has been given three times, and many of the 
others twice. 

The 172nd concert of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Musical Society was given in the Guild¬ 
hall, Cambridge, last Tuesday evening. Dr. 
Joachim played Brahms’ concerto in D, and 
bis own theme and variations for violin and 
orchestra. The very enthusiastic welcome given 
to him shows in what esteem and honour he is 
held there, and it is but natural that he should 
look upon his visits to Cambridge as among the 
pleasantest episodes of his visit to England. 
The hall was well filled; both pieces were 
listened to with rapt attention, and reoeived 
with the warmest applause. The performance 
of Wagner’s charming “ Siegfried-Idvil ” was 
by no means free from reproach. The last piece 
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in the programme was Mr. 0. V. Stanford’s new 
symphony in D minor, entitled “Elegiac.” 
This serious and well-written work shows 
mastery of form, shill in development, and a 
good knowledge of orchestral effects, but the 
composer does not display sufficient care and 
discrimination in the choice of subject-matter. 
Of the four movements, the first (allegro 
appassionato) is by far the best: the interest 
throughout is well sustained. The lento espres- 
sivo is graceful and pleasing. The scherzo is 
effective and well scored ; but the influence of 
Beethoven’s fourth and ninth symphonies is too 
apparent. The finale is vigorous; but, in spite 
of much skill, lacks character. Mr. 0. V. 
Stanford, who for several years has distinguished 
himself as an energetic and intelligent conductor 
of the Cambridge Society, deserves much praise 
for the earnestness and courage with which he 
has devoted himself to the highest forms of his 
art. J. S. Shedlock. 
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SUMMARY OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REPORT, 

Fo* thr Yiar rndihg 31st Drcembkb, 1881. 

In the Ordinary Branch the New Business completed 
during the year consists of 0,049 Policies, assuring the sum 
of £aGO,172, and producing a New Annual Premium in¬ 
come of £31,003 4s. 8d. Tno Claims of the year amount to 
£09,077 17s. Id., under 474 Polioies, representing 432 Deaths 
and 22 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The rate of expenses of tho Branch is Ten and a-half per 
cent, on the Premium Income, being less than that of last 
year. 

Attention is drawn to the large New Premium Income in 
this Branch, particularly to the increase of the premium 
receipts, whicn are upwards of £ 21,000 moro than in the 
previous year, being the largest increase which has bean 
obtained in tho history of the Company. 

Tho Premiums actually received during the year in the 
Industrial Branch are £1,849,494 18s. 6d., as compared with 
the sum of £1,008,849 8s. 7d. received during 1880, being An 
increase of Premium Receipts of £240,045 9a. lod., the 
largest which has taken place in thin Branch. 

The Claims of the year amount to £039,752 10s. Id., and 
the total amount of Claims paid in this Branch is £3,780,112. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. A. H. BAILEY’S REPORT. 

I have carefully examined the several papers which you hav« piaoed in 
iny bauds ooutatuiug the reauRs of tho Valuation of tho Llabtlitios of your 
Company to the 3im Decoiuber, 1661. During the progress ot ths work, 
wntch has occupied several mouths, and ou which more than 6oo persons 
have beau engaged. I have had opportunities ot iuspoctlug the various pro¬ 
cesses that h«vu been employed, uud of satisfying inyieli of the care and 
pains that have beeu taken to ensure accuracy throughout. 

Your business is derived mainly froiu ihe largo classes of the community 
whoso means wilt admit of their eiToctiug Life Aesurantes for small or very 
moderate sums only, and whom the greater number of the existing Lite 
Assurance societies uaVu beeu unable or unwilling to reach. In furtherance 
of ihu object the business of the Company is divided into two Branches, foe 
each of which separate accounts are kept aud separate investments matte. 

(1) Tho Ordloary Branch, in which the Premiums are payable in most 
cases annually, but sometimes half-yearly or quarterly. ( 2 ) i’ho Industrial 
Branch, in wutou all tue Premiums wuhout exception are payable weekly. 

Ordinary BkaNCU.—F or the Policies on single lives for the whole term 
with profits, which constitute the butk of the risks, the average amount 
assured by each policy is nearly *137. the average Auuuat Premium 
14 b*. bd., or at tne rate of £J 4s. *id. per cent, ou the sum assured. 

From Mr. Hughes* report it will be observed that the number of Policies 
In forca (exotusive of annuities) is 3t,616, the Premium Income being 
£143,642. i he business of tbls hraneb atone is therefore of considerable 
magnitude aud importance. 

The Valuation ot the Liabilities has been msde upon a basis tbs effect of 
which is to require a larger Reserve than most Lite Assurance Companies 
retain or think necessary. 

Industrial Branch.—I u this Branch the average amount assured by 
each Policy is At» fs. tod., tho average woekty premium almost exactly Jd., 
being at the rate of £4 its. Iu. per tout, per annum ou the sum assoreu. 
The number of Policies iu force >s l,42i,.'»i9, so that tuu lives assured ooIn¬ 
prise about ono-eighth of tire eutue population of ureal Britain aud Ireland. 
Ihe Annual Premium income is £2,051 ,JX4. 

Experience has shown that for business of this character two conditions 
are Indispensable ; the premiums must be payabfo weekly auiaguuis must 
be employed to coll regularly tor their collection. These two conditions 
occasion heavy expeuse, and as a necessary consequence the rates of pre¬ 
mium are and must be higher than too Oruinary branch. But offering as 
you do both systems «f assurance to tbo public, you find that the majority 
are willing to pay the higher rates for the couveuiouce of tho weekly receipt 
and collection of the premiums. 

Caretul consideration has boon given to tho principles upon which thoso 
liabilities should bo valued, comprehending rnas I rum infancy to eatremo 
old age. By the requirements ul tuc Act of Parliament returns have to bo 
made to the Board of A’raUe of the sums assured aud premiums payable at 
every age of life, und oalcuiatious have beeu inane oi the present value of 
those quantities for ait the policies iu force. But ot the receutly tffjoiod 
policies, u large proportion are on the Uvea of children with whom the risk 
of death diminishes, instead of increasing, as they become older ; again, a 
large number of these rooeutly etlunud policies are allowed to lapse after 
they have been a short time ouly iu force. To such policies, therefore, 
it seems to me that ths usual methods of Valuation are not properly 
applicable. 

It was therefore doclded, as explained in Mr. Dewey's report, that for all 
Whole Lifo Policies exoeouiug £5 j, ail auiiuwiuvut aud Joiut Life Assur¬ 
ances, and all other policies winch had hcvu uvo years iu force, aud where 
tho lives aasurod were above ten years of a,e, a reserve should bo made On 
the saiuo principles as in tho Oruiuary BiunOh, except that the Tables of 
Mortality employed should bo the nugush LUe Tables. 

The other policies, of which, although the number is Urge, tho liability 
under them is very small, have been regaroea as short-term ruxs. 

It is in the highest degree sstislaciory to find that, after subjecting »>v» 
lhtbi.Uie* to tno string out tests Dial h-vu been described, your resource* 
have been IdUud to bo so ample to meet all your eugagemeuts ; aud the 
general results of this searching iiivesttgetiou cannot but be most gratifying 
to aU Who uie interested in the prospeiity of the Company. 

The full report of the Actuaries, Messrs. T. C. Dewey aud 
W. Hughes, cun De obtained ou application to iho Chief 
Office, or from any ol the Agents of the Company. 

Thos. C. Dkwky, ) _ 

WU.LIAU Hugum, j Malingers. 

J. Lancaster, {Secretary, 

13th February, 1882. 
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LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1830-35. 

Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 

Yol. V. (Bentley.) 

The present volume of Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs is slightly different in character from 
the four preceding volumes. Neither con¬ 
gresses nor other events of great political 
moment required the Prince to be absent 
from Vienna after 1880, and hence opportu¬ 
nities for correspondence of public interest 
were not so frequent. But the Memoirs 
launch us upon a new period of great European 
anxiety, when, from the errors of the Bourbon 
government, a revolution in France had again 
become a possibility, and had achieved a 
success, which was the best evidence that 
the government of the Bourbons had neither 
the power nor the skill to strike root in 
France. A Masaniello may float in seeming 
triumph on the storm-wave of an insurrec¬ 
tion for a few days, but a Garibaldi can only 
permanently succeed where the State-system 
which he assails is rotten to the core; and 
thus the Bourbon dynasty fell a second 
time by reason of the incapacity of its 
chief and his Ministers to bridge the gulf 
which separated the France of Napoleon I. 
from the France of the Capets. There was, 
however, an unusual feature in the July revo¬ 
lution of Paris, as the son of the Duke of 
Orleans, who had voted for the death of his 
kinsman, Louis XVI., stepped forward on 
this occasion and caught the crown as it was 
falling from the head of Charles X. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first papers of interest in the 
present volume are concerned with inter¬ 
views between Prince Metternich and Gen. 
Belliard, the ambassador of Louis-Philippe, 
the new King of the French. We should 
have been glad if the editor had found it 
consistent with his duty to publish Count 
Apponyi’s reports from Paris, to which the 
Prince alludes; but we are aware that, 
in spite of a lapse of fifty years, the con¬ 
sequents of the July revolution are not yet 
exhausted, although France has passed through 
the furnace of a Second Empire in its transition 
from a kingdom to a republic. The Memoirs 
are, in fact, now entering on a period, which 
does not belong to the dead alone, but 
trenches on the feelings and the interests of 
the living, to whom the fall revelations of 
diplomatic confidences might, in some cases, 
be painful, and perhaps prejudicial. The 
same consideration has influenced the editor 
in regard to the diary of the Princess Met¬ 
ternich. Beginning with the year 1820, and 
continued day by day until a short time 
before her death in 1853, this diary occupies 


thirty closely written volumes; and from these 
the editor has given extracts from time to 
time which afford an insight into the domestic 
life of the Prince, as well as into the social 
influence exercised by the Princess herself, 
whose salon grew to he a centre whence 
emanated an impulse, by which the con¬ 
servative policy of continental Europe was 
regulated during a period of more than a 
quarter of a century. 

The next important event which the 
Memoirs touch upon is the insurrection 
in the Netherlands, which followed closely 
on the French revolution of July. Here, 
indeed, an international difficulty arose, 
inasmuch as the separation of the Belgian 
provinces from the ancient provinces of 
Holland affected the guarantee of the Allied 
Powers under the treaty of July 1814; but 
the Prince at once appreciated the irrecon- 
cileable antipathy between the Belgian people 
and the Dutch, the diversity of their interests 
and the opposition between their religious 
principles, and he acceded without hesitation 
to the compromise proposed by the British 
Cabinet. Next came the attempt at revolu¬ 
tion at Warsaw under the Dictator Chlopicki; 
but, as the condition and organisation of the 
kingdom of Poland quickly reduced the insur¬ 
rection of the Poles to a mere political 
question to be fought out between Poland and 
Russia, the result was, as might be expected, 
not in favour of the insurgent kingdom. 
Then came the attempt at revolution at 
Modena and in the Romagna, when the sons 
of Louis Bonaparte, at the head of the in¬ 
surgents, proclaimed the suspension of the 
temporal power of the Pope. The insurrec¬ 
tion in Italy failed on this occasion through 
Austrian intervention, but “coming events 
had cast their shadow before them.” Two 
French frigates were reported to have anchored 
in the harbour of Civita Vecchia, while a 
French expedition landed at Ancona; and, 
although the French Government disowned 
the expedition, Prince Metternich was of 
opinion that facts had become more important 
than diplomatic phrases. Then came the abor¬ 
tive enterprise of the Duchess of Berry on 
the South coast of France, which showed 
that, although the spirit of revolution was 
everywhere rife, there was a want of com¬ 
bustible matter to sustain the flames. The 
death of the Duke of Reichstadt soon followed 
these events, whereupon the youthful Louis 
Bonaparte considered himself called upon to 
announce that he had inherited the succes¬ 
sion. When Cadmus, according to the Theban 
legend, sowed the teeth of the Dragon, armed 
men sprang up at ouce, who destroyed one 
another. But the revolution was content to 
bide its time in Italy. It sowed its dragon’s 
teeth in the Peninsula, while Prince Metter¬ 
nich was in power. It was not, however, 
until he had resigned the reins of govern¬ 
ment, that the armed men sprang effectively 
to their feet. 

The occupation of Ancona by the French 
in 1832 was the first blow to the temporal 
power of the Papacy. The Prince endeavoured 
in vain to discover a principle of stability, 
which might secure the sovereignty of the 
Holy See over the Legations ; but in his confi¬ 
dential letter to Count Lutzow of J une 29, 
1832, he admits to the ambassador that the 


most insuperable difficulty of all was connected 
with the fact, that the Papal government 
had no idea how to govern, while the moral 
and political independence of the Court of 
Rome was at the same time threatened by the 
antagonistic claims of France. Then came 
the J une rising in Paris, which Louis- 
Philippe succeeded in putting down by an 
act of energy on his part, which caused the 
majority of the French people, including the 
capital, to support his authority. Mean¬ 
while, the colours black, red, and gold had 
been unfurled for the first time as the badge 
of the German nation at the Castle of Ham- 
bach, in Rhenish Bavaria; while the Qprman 
Republicans in Paris had celebrated the day 
of the Hambach festival by a great banquet, 
held in the Bois de Vincennes under the 
presidency of Gen; Lafayette. 

The Memoirs touch upon all these varied 
conflicts between the old and the new forms 
of government, in the midst of which many 
ancient thrones fell or were imperilled through 
mistakes of administration. New kingdoms 
had meanwhile been created by the concert 
of the European Powers. The youthful 
Prince Otho of Bavaria had been called upon 
to ascend the throne of Greece, which had 
recently been established by the combined 
action of the Courts of England, France, 
and Russia. The choice, if we remember 
rightly, rested at the last moment between 
Prince Otho of Bavaria and Prince Paul 
of Wiirtemberg, and the three Powers chose 
the immature youth, who was still in his 
teens, in preference to the vigorous man. 
This was considered by many persons at the 
time to have been an error of judgment on 
the part of the three Powers, and the result 
proved it to be so; but the Powers had 
undergone a rebuff from Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, who had rejected the Hellenic 
crown, after he had accepted it, on the 
ground that the territory of the proposed 
kingdom ought to receive an extension 
nearly identical with that granted under 
the Treaty of Berlin. A still more striking 
instance of Prince Leopold’s sagacity was 
soon afterwards shown, when he accepted 
the Belgian crown in the full assurance 
that he was invited to reign over a people 
whose spirit was not revolutionary, although 
it had revolted against the maladminis¬ 
tration of the Dutch Government. Mean¬ 
while, a conflict of authority had arisen 
between the Viceroy of Egypt and the Sultan, 
and a novel phase of the Eastern Question 
had been inaugurated by the revolt of 
Mehemet Ali. A confidential letter of Prince 
Metternich to Baron Prokesch-Osten, of 
January 23, 1833, deserves to be studied in 
the present day, at a moment when a minia¬ 
ture revolt against the Sultan’s sovereignty 
may be at hand in Egypt. 

The year had not concluded when we find 
the ball of revolution tossed back to Spain, 
where, for a time, the Iberian peninsula be¬ 
came its head-quarters. The perplexity of 
Louis-Philippe as to what policy he should 
pursue towards Spain gave rise to a most 
interesting conversation between the King 
and Prince Esterhazy at Neuilly on May 
23, 1834, the day after the funeral of 
Lafayette. This conversation well merits 
perusal, as it contains Louis-Philippe’s own 
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justification of himself for accepting the 
crown to the exclusion of the Duke of Bor¬ 
deaux. How little could so dark a sunset be 
foreseen where the mom was so bright for 
the Orleans family. Yet there were some 
far-seeing spirits who anticipated the tempest 
which supervened. 

The Prince’s Memoirs disclose on two occa¬ 
sions the desire of the Duke of Orleans to wed 
an archduchess of Austria. A confidential 
letter of the Prince to Count Apponyi at 
Paris, of February 3, 1835, makes known the 
Austrian view of the project. 

“ The contemplated journey of the Duke of 
Orleans is an undertaking involving great risk, 
and is most unfortunately timed. He will be 
received everywhere, and especially at Vienna, 
as befits the son of the King of the French, 
with whom Austria is at peace. To expect 
more than this is to court disappointment; 
and to believe in the possibility of a marriage 
with us is to court disappointment over again. 
Our experiences have been of too melancholy 
a character for us to be able to forget them so 
soon; and I know of no archduchess who would 
lend herself to the experiment for a third time ” 
(p. 460). 

The volume shortly afterwards breaks off 
with the death of the Emperor Francis, whom 
the Prince had served so long and so faith¬ 
fully, and whose last words commended the 
Prince to his son and successor as his truest 
servant and friend. The death of the Em¬ 
peror suspended the contemplated visit of 
the Duke of Orleans to Vienna, the result of 
which is accordingly not disclosed in the 
present volume by the Prince’s pen. We 
will, however, complete the narrative on the 
authority of a conversation with the Prince 
himself. The Duke came to Vienna and 
consulted Prince Mettemich, who gently 
endeavoured to dissuade him from pressing 
his suit; but the Duke persevered. The reply 
of the Archduchess was kind and considerate, 
but decisive. “ To yourself, Duke, personally, 
I can take no exception ”—we quote the pur¬ 
port of her answer, not the words—“ and if 
only personal considerations were involved in 
your suit, my answer to it might be favour¬ 
able ; but, if I were to become your spouse, I 
could never lay my head upon my pillow 
without the fear of waking up and finding 
the Bevolution at our door.” And so the 
projected marriage came to an end, and the 
Duke found an affectionate wife elsewhere, 
who was destined to undergo a more terrible 
bereavement than the Austrian Archduchess 
had ventured to forecast. 

Our space has allowed us only to allude 
to the diary of the Princess Metter- 
nich. The editor has supplied select 
extracts from time to time, and we can 
only liken their effect to the opportune 
service of the Prince’s own Johannis- 
berger wine at a banquet at the “Trois 
Freres.” They will enliven the spirits of 
the reader, who might otherwise be cast 
down by a menu of fallen thrones and exiled 
dynasties. There is one charming story 
highly illustrative of the period. At a Court 
ball at Vienna, the Princess Mettemich wore 
a kind of diamond crown, when M. St-Aulaire, 
the French ambassador, observed to her, 
“ Why, Princess, your head is adorned with 
a crown.” “ Why not ? ” was her answer; 
“ it belongs to me; if it were not my own 


property, I should not wear it.” This reply 
was quickly caught up, and threatened for 
a time to produce consequences almost as 
momentous as those which are said to have 
been caused by the spilling of a glass of 
water on Mrs. Masham’s robe in the reign of 
good Queen Anne. Travebs Twiss. 


Onesimus: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. 

By the Author of “ Philochristus.” (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Db. Abbott’s latest work reminds us at 
once of Paley and of The Clementines. Both 
the subject and the treatment recal the oldest 
and not the dullest of historical romances. 
Of the two, perhaps the newer work is more 
readable, and the older contains more solid 
and independent thought; another contrast 
is that St. Peter is a good deal more promi¬ 
nent in The Clementines than St. Paul in 
Onesimus. The resemblance to Paley does 
not lie on the surface. Paley liked stating and 
proving definite propositions addressed to the 
cool judgment of plain, reasonable men ; the 
author of Fhilochristus does not deal much 
in definite propositions—he certainly does not 
address himself to the cool judgment of 
his readers. But Paley resumed and popular¬ 
ised and superseded a large literature, and 
made its results accessible to all educated 
men; and, if Dr. Abbott has not quite super¬ 
seded the literature he resumes, it is not 
because he has failed to make it intelligible, 
but partly because Englishmen are less self- 
reliant than they used to be, and more ready 
to be dazzled by foreign authorities; partly, 
perhaps, because there are points of view 
which seem plausible until they are clear. 

Onesimus, it seems, wasfree-born,butexposed 
in his infancy, with his twin-brother, not by 
the will of his parents, but by the spite of a 
runaway slave, who was instigated by the 
heir (the author does not explain how it hap¬ 
pened that the amulets which the mother 
gave her children were left round their necks) ; 
they were bought and adopted by a chari¬ 
table lady of Lystra, who made a will in their 
favour, whioh was suppressed by her heir-at- 
law. Before this happened, Onesimus had seen 
St. Paul as a child, and received his blessing in 
the name of the heavenly Father. He resented 
the separation from his brother (who soon died) 
and was thrown into an ergastulum, where a 
Colchian sorcerer astonishes the slaves by pre¬ 
dicting the death of their tyrant in an earth¬ 
quake which he professes to have conjured up. 
In fact, the tyrant is killed (not by the earth¬ 
quake), and all the slaves under his roof are 
put to death, while those in the ergastulum 
are sold. Onesimus, who was well educated, 
was bought by Philemon, who had a good 
heart and a bad liver. His liver made him 
superstitious, and his superstition made him 
selfish. He neglected his promise to emanci¬ 
pate Onesimus, and then, when he fell in 
with St. Paul and was converted, he wanted 
Onesimus to be converted too, and crossed his 
love for a much more promising convert, the 
daughter of a poor but honest rhetorician at 
Athens. She dies; Onesimus is accused of 
stealing books, runs away and joins himself 
to the strolling priests of Cybele, and after¬ 
wards works his way as a buffoon to Rome, 
where St. Paul converts him. On a second visit 


he hears the story of St. Paul’s conversion on 
the eve of the Apostle’s martyrdom. Then he 
goes to Britain to see Philochristus, who can 
give him news of his parents, and thence to 
Beroea and Smyrna, where he, too, is mar¬ 
tyred before he can carry out his plan of 
visiting “ John the Disciple of the Lord ” to 
ascertain whether the miracles recorded for 
the first time in the newly written gospels 
ever happened. 

The author seems to have had three objects— 
to illustrate the comparative worth of paganism 
and Christianity, to demonstrate anew the abso¬ 
lute worth of Christianity, and to explain tho 
process by which it came to be disfigured to 
an uncertain extent by unhistorical accretions. 
His attempt to carry out the second object is 
a failure. He relies mainly on the fact that 
the first preaching of Christianity reformed 
many thousands of the worst characters of the 
empire; the first preaching of Buddhism and 
Islam had also excellent effects; by the 
middle of the second century the demand for 
thorough amendment of life comes upon 
Hermas as a new and startling revela¬ 
tion. His other ground is little stronger; 
love and trust in the personal Lord make 
Onesimus (when he was tired of living on his 
vices) a new creature, but, as the story 
is told, conversion did Philemon little good; 
it strengthened his self-control and made him 
meddlesome, and otherwise left him as it 
found him. Of course, if the only question 
were what religion is able to persuade a mau 
that he is saving his soul, the conversion of 
Onesimus is as decisive as he supposes it to be 
himself; nothing else would have given him 
the sense of salvation that he wanted. The 
criticism of Judaism and Paganism is less 
unsatisfactory. Philemon travelled a great 
deal for his health to all kinds of pagan shrines 
first, and afterwards, being superstitious, to 
Antioch and Jerusalem. He took Onesimus 
with him, who arrived at the conclusion that 
neither Paganism nor J udaism was a religion 
for the poor, while the wholesale butchery in 
the Temple on great festivals disgusted what 
we are meant to take for his Hellenic 
delicacy. The visits to Greek miraculous 
shrines are amusing, and the influence of the 
wild culture of Phrygia is delicately sug¬ 
gested ; but all this part of the work suffers 
a little from the writer’s resolution to 
use the literature of the second century to 
illustrate ideas which he assumes to have 
been in the air in the first. The one evidence 
of this assumption is the career of Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana; and, to judge by his 
legend, he was rather like a Pakkiyike 
Buddha, able to teach those who could 
profit by example, and unable to set forth an 
articulate doctrine. The most grotesque con¬ 
sequence of the author’s mistake is that we 
actually find Epictetus as the mentor of 
Onesimus. Dr. Abbott knows perfectly well 
that, if Epictetus and Onesimus were con¬ 
temporaries, the former must have been much 
the younger of the two. Now Arrian’s records 
of his teaching date from the period of his 
full maturity, and excerpts from these have a 
very incongruous effect when put into the 
mouth of a lad lecturing a senior who had 
passed through an experience more trying 
than his own. The criticism of Epictetus is 
effective enough against his and other 
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forms of optimism, and not unworthy of the 
joint wisdom of Mr. Fitzgerald and Omar 
Khayam. 

“ For all that Epictetus had said came to this, 
that if we remained as a Guest [*ie] at the Feast, 
each one was bound to act as if the Master was 
good, or else to depart from the Feast. But why 
was a philosopher bound to suppose something 
that might be false, or else to Blay himself P 
For all ttie while there might be no Master of 
the Feast at all, but only a talk about Masters, 
and in reality neither Master nor Feast, but only 
a kind of scramble for sweetmeats. . . . And 
to make beliere that the Master was perfectly 
good and wise (and all for the purpose _ of 
attaining for oneself calmness and tranquillity 
of mind)—this seemed a kind of flattering of the 
Master and deceiving of oneself, that was 
scarcely worthy of a philosopher.” 

Philemon had an Epicurean friend who 
advised him to try the hot baths at home 
before he ran to Asklepias at Pergamus and 
then to Trophimus at Lebadea to explain the 
dream which Asklepias sent, and theD, 
perhaps, to Delphi for an interpretation of 
the vision which Trophimus had vouchsafed to 
Onesimus. Artemidorus has a double part 
to play in the story; he has to represent what 
is known of the historical objections of Celsus 
to Christianity ; he has also to represent Dr. 
Abbott’s conception of the higher Positivism 
of the first century (the lower aspects of 
which are represented by Metrodorus, the 
namesake of the dear companion of Epicurus). 
The one point which Artemidorus at last fails 
to explain to his own satisfaction is the 
immense personal superiority of Christ, of 
which the conversion of St. Paulis the decisive 
instance. 

The correspondence between Artemidorus 
and Ooesiraus in the third book is the vehicle 
for much ingenious illustration of the author’s 
views of tbe gradual growth of the Christian 
legend. Artemidorus tells a story of the 
grotesque exaggerations with which he first 
heard of the dead man whom Philip raised to 
life; and then Artemidorus gets hold of the 
resuscitated man, and hears a story no more 
miraculous than that of the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who narrowly escaped premature 
interment in his youth. Still more brilliant 
is the narrative (pp. 97-99) of the successive 
stages by which the writer imagines the legend 
of the Gadarene demoniacs to have formed 
itself. An attempted explanation of Christ’s 
walking upon the water is less plausible. 
The writer is at the pains to invent a not 
incredible psalm about Christ’s meeting the 
disciple tossed upon the sea of temptation; but 
the explanation does not fit the legend of 
St. Hyacinth crossing the sea on his cloak, 
which rests on evidence which satisfied Card. 
Newman. If we are to have rationalistic 
explanations of legends at all, it ought to be 
remembered that none is convincing which 
does not fit all the legends of a class. So, too, 
though the author still adheres to his unlucky 
explanation that the thousands in the wilder¬ 
ness were only fed with the bread of heaven, 
he hints that our narratives are coloured by 
the feeding of thelsraelities with manna and by 
Elisha’s feeding the prophets and multiplying 
the widow’s oil. It is true that if the latter 
story were told of a Mahometan Dervish we 
might conjecture that the benevolent ascetic 
filled the vessels with water and then set the 


widow to pour in oil on the top. But the 
feeding of a hundred men with twenty loaves, 
and of five thousand men with five loaves and 
two fishes, are stories of the same kind, and, 
unless we can rationalise both in the same way, 
it is better not to rationalise either. Still 
weaker is the attempt to illustrate the theory 
of the origin of our gospels set forth in the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
We might, perhaps, have been willing to 
follow either statement of the author’s reasons 
for thinking that nothing was written till the 
churches had rest from vain hopes under 
Vespasian. But when Onesimus, both before 
and after his conversion, insists upon the 
broad distinction between what was and what 
was not in “the Tradition,”'as if “the 
Tradition ” (the assumed groundwork of the 
Synoptics alleged to be preserved in “ St. 
Mark ”) were so much more certain than the 
additions made by one editor or another, 
it is impossible not to remember that now, 
when the habit of writing is general, fresh 
and authentic details about great men con¬ 
tinue to come to light for more than fifty 
years after their death. G. A. Simcox. 


Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Macaulay 

and Bacon. By James Spedding. With 

a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

To judge from Mr. Venables’ interesting 
Preface, it appears that these Evenings with 
a Reviewer , originally printed for private 
circulation, were prepared for publication by 
the author shortly before his lamented death. 
Whether the book will really have the 
effect which the editor seems to expect, it 
would be hazardous to decide. No doubt 
there are many persons who will read two 
volumes, though they would resolutely turn 
their backs on seven; yet it may be that the 
form of the present work will prove as repul¬ 
sive to the general reader as that of the Life 
of Bacon. It is not necessary to adopt Mr. 
Venables’ wild statement—that the plan 
of Carlyle’s History of Oliver Cromwell was 
borrowed from the cumbrous arrangement 
of the Life of Bacon, which was in 
reality published many years after it— 
in order to acknowledge that the close 
juxtaposition of text and comment is uo 
slight assistance to the true understanding 
of both. Yet it is only the real student 
who will take advantage of this; while 
the mass will continue to think, in the 
language of the editor, that “it is the 
business of a literary artist, and especially 
of an historian, while he collects raw materials 
only for his own use, to supply finished pro¬ 
ducts to others.” 

It is precisely this finished product which 
Spedding was unable to furnish. Evenings 
with a Reviewer does not give us Bacon’s bio¬ 
graphy as it ought to be written. The book 
is composed of a series of destructive criti¬ 
cisms of Lord Macaulay’s well-known essay, 
each of them leading up to the writer's own 
view of the transaction in question, but labour¬ 
ing under the defect that the very number of 
successful blows planted conveys a sense 
of weariness to the satiated reader. Even 
when Lord Macaulay was at the zenith of 
his fame, two or three such blows would have 


been quite enough to dispose of his credit for 
acouracy; and no serious person now sup¬ 
poses that in matters relating at least to the 
first half of the seventeenth oentury he was 
anything more than a brilliant smatterer. 
Spedding kills him, and then goes on 
stabbing his carcass. The result is a 
book which anyone will be charmed to dip 
into, but which few indeed will care to read 
to the end. 

Such a disappointing result opens the 
question why it was that Spedding did 
not rather give us a true biography of his 
hero. Is it not possible that the reason is to 
be found in the passage in which Mr. 
Venables tells us that “ his study of philo¬ 
sophy or scientific method was, I think, con¬ 
fined to Bacon; and his knowledge of the 
details of history extended in neither direc¬ 
tion beyond the times of Elizabeth and 
James I.”? Does not this mean that he 
failed to conceive the events which he re¬ 
counted as parts of a great whole? And 
did not this failure extend farther still? 
Each scene of Bacon’s life is treated as if 
it stood alone. When the work is accom¬ 
plished, it is flung aside, and whatever is 
next in order is approached. Slight indica¬ 
tions of character are passed over because 
they seem unimportant in relation to each 
aotion taken by itself. The constant recur¬ 
rence of such indications, which would be 
the very thing to strike a true biographer, is 
left unnoticed. At the end of the seven 
volumes, when the reader expects to get a 
picture of Bacon as a man, drawn by the 
hand which was most competent to portray 
his lineaments, he is sent away disappointed. 

The qualities which prevented Spedding 
from being a popular biographer also prevented 
him from being a popular historian. He is 
constantly content to show that we cannot 
accuse men of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries of mistakes unless we admit that 
many of our acts will seem as mistaken to 
our successors. But he hangs baok from 
expressing a judgment on the character of 
those very mistakes. He throws over the 
judgments of feeling and of prejudice, but 
he has no scientific conception of history 
to fall back on. Yet it is precisely the 
craving after unity of conception which is the 
higher side of the popular demand for com¬ 
pleteness of form. No doubt it is liable to 
be satisfied with very unfit food. Incom¬ 
plete knowledge—and all knowledge must 
ever be incomplete—will clothe itself in 
hasty generalisations. Bat, for all that, the 
aim at producing a harmony which never can 
be produced is the divinest note of man’s 
imperfect intellectual nature. 

Such considerations are suggested by Mr. 
Venables’ evident disappointment that his 
friend’s work has not been better appreciated. 
Of that work, within the limitations imposed 
upon it by human nature itself, no one can 
have a higher appreciation than myself. No 
one, I should imagine, can have had a fairer 
opportunity of judging its value. It hap¬ 
pened to me to be called on to study a great 
part of Bacon’s career before Mr. Spedding’s 
volumes were published, and in this way to 
be brought into a position to estimate fully 
their luminous intelligence. 

Samuel R. Gabdiiteb. 
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Schwatka's Search: Sledging in the Arctic 

in Quest of the Franklin Records. By 

William H. Gilder. (Sampson Low.) 

This narrative of Lieut. Sohwatka’s remark¬ 
able sledge journey in search of the Franklin 
records was originally published in detached 
letters by the New York Herald , and the 
main facts are already familiar to the public. 
The present volume is, nevertheless, a welcome 
addition to Arctic literature, as it brings the 
complete account within the reach of general 
readers, and resumes it in a convenient form 
for purposes of reference. It is also of con¬ 
siderable geographical interest, the party 
having marched over a large tract of unex¬ 
plored country,and maybe regarded as finally 
closing the sad history of the Franklin ex¬ 
pedition. 

The object of the enterprise was to investi¬ 
gate a whaler’s report that some Netchillik 
Esquimaux knew where the journals of the 
Franklin expedition were hidden; and Lieut. 
8chwatka, of the Third United States Cavaliy, 
who had been active in organising a party to 
search for the supposed cairn, was entrusted 
with the chief command. His companions 
were Col. W. H. Gilder (the author of the 
narrative), Henry Klutschak (a civil engineer), 
Frank Melms (an experienced whaleman), 
and the well-known interpreter, “ Esquimau 
Joe.” The party left New York on June 19, 
1878, and spent the first winter at Camp 
Daly, near the entrance of Chesterfield Inlet, 
adapting themselves to the mode of life of the 
Esquimaux, and making preliminary recon¬ 
noitring journeys. In the course of these 
journeys it was ascertained that the report of 
the whaler had no foundation in fact; so Lieut. 
Schwatka determined to make a summer 
search in King William Land, when the snow 
was off the ground, “in order to find the 
records, if possible, or, at any rate, to so 
conduct the search as to make it final 
and conclusive of the Franklin expedition.” 
This project was carried out in a manner 
that reflects the highest credit on the whole 
party. The expedition left Camp Daly on 
April 1, 1879, with three sledges drawn by 
forty-two dogs, which had been collected “ by 
hard work, persistent effort, and overpowering 
liberality with regard to guns, ammunition, 
and other articles of trade.” The loads 
weighed about 5,000 pounds at starting, but, 
as they consisted largely of walrus meat, they 
were lightened from day to day by con¬ 
sumption. Their supplies of “ civilised food ” 
were only expected to last about one month, 
as they confidently relied on finding game, 
and had full faith in the quality of their 
arms. Fortunately, their faith proved to be 
well founded, or the expedition would have 
been impossible, and very probably disastrous. 
Besides the four white men, the party con¬ 
sisted of “Esquimau Joe” and his wife; 
a splendid hunter and dog-driver named 
Toolooah, with his wife and child; two other 
Inuits, or Esquimaux, with their wives and 
a child each; and two lads—in all, seventeen 
people. Passing eastward of the Hazard 
Hills, a precipitous range discovered by 
Lieut. Schwatka during his preliminary 
journey, they reached a branch of Back’s 
River on May 9, and followed it for upwards 
of ninety miles. By that time the snow was 
entirely gone in many places, and the country 


was so hilly and rugged that it would have 
been almost impossible to cross it with the 
heavy sledges. The estuary of Back’s River was 
reached after nearly two months’ travelling over 
an entirely unknown country; and, with the 
salt-water ice beneath them, they felt assured of 
reaching their destination. In an inlet west of 
Richardson Point they came upon a native en¬ 
campment, having previously met with a small 
party on the Hayes River. Lieut. Schwatka 
collected a great deal of information from both 
these parties, and bought a few unimportant 
Franklin relics. In June, he orossed over to 
King William Land, and made an exhaustive 
search of the western shore as far as Cape 
Felix, the party moving like a line of skir¬ 
mishers, so as to cover as much ground as 
possible. The slimmer travelling was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, the dogs floundering in slush 
and water or scrambling over broken ice 
when crossing the inlets, while on shore the 
footing was rendered treacherous and painful 
by half-frozen marshes and broken, sharp- 
edged clay stones. During the return journey 
in July, their difficulties were increased by 
dense fogs and heavy gales, and their boots 
and stockings were so completely worn out 
that “ walking was torture.” 

Though the details of this generous effort 
to throw additional light on the fate of the re¬ 
treating crews of the Erebus and lerror are 
full of melancholy interest, they do not add 
any positive facts of importance to the history 
brought to light more than twenty years ago 
by Sir Leopold McClintock. But Lieut. 
Schwatka may be considered to have finally 
established the loss of the Franklin records ; 
and he also gathered a great number of relics 
and tokens. The bones of Lieut. Irving, 
which were identified by a medal found near 
the grave, were sent to Scotland for inter¬ 
ment, and all the remains found were carefully 
collected and reverently buried. 

The homeward journey was commenced in 
November, and the party returned to Hudson’s 
Bay by a route to the westward of that taken 
on their outward march. During the summer, 
the travellers had suffered much from sunburn 
and snow-blindness; but the privations and 
hardships of the winter journey were so great 
that only unquailing courage, resolution, and 
perseverance could have carried them through 
it in safety. The cold was so intense that, when 
the party was divided, the condensed breath 
of the dogs and people was distinctly visible 
at a distance of ten miles, and on every hill¬ 
side the breath of the reindeer could be seen 
rising like clouds of steam. January was the 
coldest month, the mean temperature being 
53 - 2° below zero (F.), while the lowest was 
71° below zero, or 103° below freezing point. 
Reindeer meat was plentiful, but had to be 
eaten frozen, as the supply of blubber for 
cooking was almost exhausted; and the country 
began to swarm with wolves, which attacked 
the hunters, and killed some of the dogs. 
Altogether, the achievement of Lieut. 
Schwatka and his gallant companions is an 
extraordinary instance of what may be done 
by courage and determination, and in some 
respects their journey is without a parallel. 
They were absent from their base of supplies 
for eleven months and twenty days, and 
traversed 2,819 geographical or 3,251 statute 
miles, chiefly over unexplored country. They 


travelled continuously throughout an excep¬ 
tionally cold Arctic winter; and, after the 
first month or so, lived exclusively upon the 
same fare as the natives, thus confirming 
Capt. Hall’s experience that white men can 
safely adapt themselves to the climate and 
life of the Esquimaux. They relied for 
subsistence entirely on the game to be found, 
and, besides musk oxen,polar bears, and seals, 
killed, during the journeys out and home, no 
less than 522 reindeer. The Esquimaux of 
the party gave invaluable aid, building snow 
huts, coating sledge-runners with ice, supply¬ 
ing foot gear and clothing, and enabling the 
expedition to hold communication with the 
wild tribes with whom they came in contact. 
Apart from the mere record of the journey, 
there are some very interesting chapters ou the 
manners and customs of the Esquimaux; and 
the Appendix contains a glossary of words in 
geueral use between the natives and traders 
in Hudson’s Bay and Cumberland Sound. Tho 
outward and homeward routes are shown on 
three small maps, but would perhaps have 
been more easily followed on one larger one. 
The book is thoroughly readable, and has 
the merit of describing in a simple, manly 
way many adventures which might easily 
have been made to assume a sensational 
character. 

In an excellent summary of the journey 
and its results published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Cle¬ 
ments R. Markham observes that “ English¬ 
men will always cherish a feeling of gratitude 
for the kindly deed of the brave Americans 
who tenderly collected and buried some of 
the bones of our heroes—a task which, we 
well know, entailed no small amount of peril 
and hardship.” And this verdict will no 
doubt be cordially endorsed by all who read 
Col. Gilder’s interesting narrative. 

Geobbe T. Temple. 


Charles Louder: a Biography. By the 

Author of “ The Life of St. Theresa.” 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Whenever the religious history of England 
in the nineteenth century is written, more 
than one paragraph in it must be devoted 
to the life and labours of Charles Lowder. 
The true missionary spirit was in him. It 
showed itself at the outset of his career, when 
he desired to throw in his lot with Bishop 
Selwyn, and it found full scope for its exer¬ 
cise in the dark places and cruel habitations 
at the East End of London. What “ Father 
Lowder” effected by his twenty years of 
self-denying labour in the most degraded 
quarter of our great city will never be fully 
known, but the outward evidences of his 
good influence are to be seen in the altered 
circumstances of those among whom he 
dwelt. If, as there is abundant reason to 
believe, the moral atmosphere of the East 
End is purer than it was, if respect for 
religious ordinances has taken the place of 
open insult, and light has sprung up where 
once was only gloom—these happy results are 
largely due to the agencies set on foot by 
Mr. Lowder and his colleagues. We may 
not agree with the teaching by which St. 
Peter’s, London Docks, was distinguished, 
but we cannot help admiring the teacher's 
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life and the courage with which he carried his 
convictions into practice. We can quite 
believe Mr. Linklater when he tells us that 
Mr. Lowder 

“ was not a Ritualist at all in the modern sense 
of the word, after the gushing, effeminate, 
sentimental manner of young shopboys, or 
those who simply ape the ways of Rome. He 
had glorious ritual in his ohurch, because he 
thought the service of God could not be too 
magnificat.” 

And we can understand that a beautiful and 
reverent service would be of priceless value to 
wretched beings whose lives were unrelieved 
by the sight of one single streak of glory. 
But it is impossible to read this most inter¬ 
esting biography without seeing that Mr. 
Lowder’s success was due almost entirely 
to the daily spectacle of courage, zeal, and 
genuine philanthropy which his life dis¬ 
played. He lived for his people, and they 
knew it. And so at his funeral, in the very 
streets where the mob had once pelted and 
ill-treated him, the police were obliged to 
keep a line amidst the crowds of weeping men 
who pressed forwards to see and touch the 
pall which covered their benefactor’s coffin. 
It is said that hundreds, too poor to travel by 
rail, walked to Chislehurst to see his body 
committed to tne earth. 

“ The scene on Chislehurst Common, when the 
trains of mourners had arrived from London, 
was wonderful; the men of Wapping and Shad- 
well, whom none will credit with extravagant re¬ 
ligious weakness, gathered to manifest their 
gratitude and affection for the heroic priest who 
had laboured so long among them. It was 
computed that at least 3,000 were present, in¬ 
cluding about 200 clergy.” 

No higher eulogy than this could be given, 
and no better reason is needed for a book 
which, apart from the interest which attaches 
to its nominal subject, offers material for 
grave thought to all who possess the smallest 
“ enthusiasm of humanity.” 

Ciiaei-es J. Robinson. 


Collection de Homans grecs. En Langue 
vulgaire et en Vers. Publics pour la 
premiere fois d’apres les Manuscrits de 
Leyde et d’Oxford par Sp. P. Lambros. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

Owing to the indefatigable labours of such 
men as MM. Satba9 and Legrand at Paris, of 
M. Lambros, of Athens, and of the late 
Dr. W. Wagner, of Hamburg, the publica¬ 
tion of the texts of mediaeval Greek poems 
proceeds apace. Throughout Europe the 
great libraries are being ransacked, and the 
specimens of this branch of literature which 
they are found to contain in surprising 
abundance are being carefully edited and 
printed in an attractive style. The present 
volume deserves especial attention in Eng¬ 
land, because so many of the MS. which 
M. Lambros has employed exist in our 
collections. It comprises four long poems, 
and these have the advantage of differ¬ 
ing from one another iu their subject and 
treatment, so that they may be regarded as 
representative specimens. The first, entitled 
Callimachus and Chrysorrhoc, is founded on 
a popular tale or fairy story, and relates the 
fortunes of the youngest of three princes, 


who delivers a beautiful princess from the 
power of a dragon in an enchanted castle, but 
himself afterwards becomes the victim of a 
sorceress, who mars his happiness; his 
princess is then carried off by another, and 
the adventures of both are told, until at last 
he regains her. The date of this composi¬ 
tion is doubtful, but the story is graceful, 
and is pleasantly told. It exists only in a 
single MS., which appears to have been left 
by Joseph Scaliger to the University of 
Leyden, and is still in the possession 
of that body. The second is an epic 
poem relating the life and adventures of 
Digenes Acritas, a Byzantine hero of romance 
of the tenth century. This personage is at 
the present day the centre of a cycle of 
modern Greek ballads; but little was known 
of him until a few years ago, when a poem 
corresponding to the present one was dis¬ 
covered at Trebizond, and was published in 
1875 by MM. Satbas and Legrand; since 
that time, three other versions have been 
brought to light—one in Italy, one in the 
Island of Andros, and the one here printed, 
which belongs to the library of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. This poem follows the 
same lines as the one previously known, but 
nevertheless is a different composition, and 
is in rhyme, which the other is not. It also 
contains the beginning and end of the story, 
which are wanting in the Trebizond ver¬ 
sion. The MS. was written by a monk of 
the Island of Chios in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century; he speaks, in fact, as 
if he were the composer of the poem; but it 
is pretty clear that his work consisted in 
putting an earlier work into rhyme. The 
lineage of the hero, who is the son of a 
Saracen emir and a Greek lady of noble 
family, his exploits in combating wild beasts 
and brigands, and the scene of the story, 
which is laid in the east of Asia Minor and 
on the banks of the Euphrates, combine to 
impart to it a highly romantic tone. Then 
follows a specimen of those imitations of the 
French romances to which M. Gidel has 
drawn attention in his first series of Etudes 
sur la Littirature grecque modems, the story 
of Imberios and Margarona —that is, Pierre 
de Provence et la Belle Maguehnne. This 
work has already been published several 
times; but, as M. Lambros found that the 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, which had not 
before been collated, is especially valuable, he 
thought it worth while to edit the text afresh, 
making this version the basis of his edition, 
and comparing it throughout with the better- 
known Vienna MS. The fourth poem, which 
is called a “ consolatory address concerning 
good and evil fortune,” is a story of a young 
man who, having suffered from misfortune 
all his life, sets out on an expedition to find 
the castle in which the goddess of Evil 
Fortune (Avon.^i’a) dwells. On his way, he 
meets with Time, who gives him a letter to 
that divinity, and by her kind offices he is 
ingratiated with her sister, the goddess of 
Good Fortune (Evrvx«i), w ^° shows him the 
road to happiness. The moral is that the 
unfortunate should never despair, and that 
the prosperous should help those in misfor¬ 
tune, and remember that they themselves are 
exposed to change. This composition is 
partly allegorical, but many of the incidents 


which it contains suggest that it is an 
adaptation of an ancient popular tale. The 
MS. from which it is taken is also preserved 
in the Bodleian. All these poems will be 
found easy and agreeable reading by those 
who have even a superficial acquaintance with 
mediaeval or modern Greek. 

In the Introduction, M. Lambros gives an 
interesting sketch of the rise of the mediaeval 
Greek literature in the vulgar tongue, and 
notices that the poems of chivalry mainly 
come, as might be expected, from Cyprus and 
Rhodes. He also points out the errors into 
which persons are liable to fall in editing 
these compositions, and adds some valuable 
hints for their guidance, together with remarks 
on the orthography. His own editorial work 
appears very careful; and there is an excellent 
Glossary at the end of the volume. 

H. F. Tozkb. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament; with an Appendix containing the 
Chief Textual Changes. By B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D. (Bentley.) The first of these sermons is 
interesting as having been preached more than 
twenty years ago, when the author had no 
expectation that he would ever be called on to 
take part in the work of revision. At that 
time Dr. Kennedy advocated pointing Rom. ix. 
5, with a full stop after “ Christ came,” and the 
same view is further enforoed in one of the 
Appendioes to the present volume. Other im¬ 
portant points are discussed in the remaining 
two sermons, one of which contains a defence of 
the substitution of the word “love” for the 
“charity” of the Authorised Version; and in 
the dedication (to Dr. Scrivener) there is a good 
practical suggestion that, after the interval of 
a year, when criticism shall have exhausted 
itself, the Revising Company should be invited 
to meet again, and, “ while they review their 
reviewers, to review themselves by such light 
as would have been gained.” The synoptical 
view of the more important textual corrections 
will be found useful. 

Forschungen xur Oeschichte des neuteslament- 
lichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur. 
Von Theodor Zahn. 1. Theil: Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. (Erlangen: Deichert.) Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which has been hitherto little more 
than a name, is here not only made the subjeot 
of an elaborate treatise, but is aotually pre¬ 
sented, in bodily form and substance, to the 
eye of the reader in a dress, for the most part, 
Latin, but, where another set of materials is 
employed, partly also German. Taking as his 
foundation Moesinger’s Latin version of the 
Commentary of Ephraem Syrus, now extant 
only in Armenian, and oalling to his aid all 
other available authorities, of which the 
Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian sage, are 
the most important, Prof. Zahn gives us 
Tatian’s text, so far as it can now be recovered, 
in the form in which, if his judgment may be 
relied upon, it must have been known in the 
churches round Edessa from the end of the 
second to the fifth century. Its original lan¬ 
guage, he contends, was Syriao. It is shown 
to be closely related to the Curetonian, and, as 
it is improbable that a translator would follow 
a harmony in which he oould never depend on 
the sequence of the original being preserved, it 
is plausibly argued that the latter preceded the 
former. In other words, there was a Syriao 
translation of our four gospels as early as the 
middle of the seoond century. Prof. Zahn sets 
a high value on Tatian’s harmony, affirming 
that it surpasses in boldness and insight most 
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of fhoso that have followed it to this day. He 
sees no heresy in its omission of the gene¬ 
alogies, though Bishop Theodoret did. The 
mention of the light on the Jordan at the 
baptism of Jesus causes him no misgiving. 
Some of the learned author’s positions are no 
doubt open to dispute; but that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron was really a harmony or digest of 
four gospels, either ours or closely akin to 
them, that it was probably written in Syriac, 
and that it is the work commented on by 
Ephraem Syrus may now perhaps be con¬ 
sidered pretty firmly established points. The 
text which constitutes the second part of this 
treatise is preceded by a disquisition on the 
historical attestation to the Diatessaron, and 
followed by one on its origin. There is a 
fourth part, on the imitations in other languages, 
and there are two Appendices, one on the 
Jerusalem Evangelistary, the other on the 
Doctrine of Addai. The value and importance 
of the work will not be denied. It is intended 
to be but one of a series of monographs pre¬ 
paratory to a complete history of the Canon. 

Hermae Pastor. Graece e codicibus Sinaitico 
et Lipsiensi 8criptorumque ecclesiasticorum 
excerptis, collatis versionibus Latina utraque et 
Aethiopica, libri clausula Latineaddita, restituit 
commentario critioo et adnotationibus instruxit, 
Elxai fragments adjecit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. 
Editio libri altera emendata et valde aucta. 
(Lipsiae: T. 0. Weigel.) Students will welcome 
the seoond edition of Hilgenfeld's Tlermae Pastor. 
The former edition, it will be remembered, 
appeared in 1876 as part of his “Novum 
Testamentum extra canonem receptum.” The 
present one is enlarged by the addition of 
nearly one hundred pages of annotations. The 
Prolegomena are considerably extended, and 
the text, which is printed in a beautiful type, 
is emended in many places. Hilgenfeld now 
defends the view, already maintained by the 
Comte de Champagny, but impugned by 
Harnack, that the Pastor is the work of more 
than one hand, and points out inconsistencies 
which seem to show tnat this is the case. 

An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament, Critical, Exegctical, and Theological. 
By Samuel Davidson, D.D. Second Edition, 
Bevised and Improved. In 2 vole. (Long¬ 
mans.) In the Preface to this seoond edition of 
his Introduction, Dr. Davidson not unnaturally 
refers to the works bearing on the subject which 
have appeared since the publication of the first, 
in 1868; but he makes no mention of Dr. 
Abbot’s remarkable article on the Gospels in 
the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Had he been acquainted with that article, he 
would hardly have adhered to the opinion 
formerly expressed that in all probability 
“ Mark made use of his two predecessors,’’ 
Matthew and Luke; for, if Dr. Abbot proves 
nothing else, he has at least demonstrated that 
hypothesis to be untenable. On some other 
points, as might well be expected after the lapse 
of so many years, we find that Dr. Davidson 
has modified or altered his views. Thus 2 
These., placed first in the previous edition as 
the earliest book in the New Testament, is now 
placed after James, as only partly authentic. 
The Epistle to the Colossians is rejected no less 
than that to the Ephesians, and the loth as 
well as the 16th chapter of Bomans. The whole 
work, moreover, has been revised throughout, 
and nearly every page bears witness to the care 
and labour whioh have been spent upon it. It 
is hardly necessary to say that Dr. Davidson’s 
views are those of the rationalistic school of 
New Testament criticism, or that his statement 
of them is learned, logical, and temperate. 
Graces of style are not perhaps to be looked for 
in a work of this kind, but it must be regretted 
that there are so many clumsy sentences. 
“ Too developed to belong so early ” (vol. ii., 


p. 179) is not English, and if “repetitious” 
(ib. p. 238) is a coinage of the author’s it does 
not strike us as a happy one. However, Dr. 
Davidson’s work, as being the only one of its 
kind in English, has already taken a high place 
in theological literature, and this second edition 
will fully maintain the author’s reputation. 

“Bibliotheca Babbinica:” eine Sammlung 
alter Midrasbim zum ersten Male ins Deutsche 
iibertragen, von Lio. Dr. Aug. Wdnsche. 
Dreizehnte Lieferung : Der Midrash Echa Rah- 
hati. Dr. Wiinsche is doing a good work in 
Germanising the great Midrash Babboth, of 
whioh the present treatise is an important 
section. The Midrashim have an interest not 
only for Biblical specialists, but also for the 
students of general literature and history. In 
the words of Dr. Wiinsche, 

“Besides the moral-allegorical exegesis, the Mi¬ 
drash oontains many fragments of discourses that 
were really delivered, poetio embellishments of 
Biblioal events, paraphrases and amplifications of 
the simple text of Scripture, a great number of 
charming parables, fables, and legends, numerous 
happy sayings and pithy maxims.” 

The instalment before us is a portion of the 
“ Echa Babbati ”— i.e., the Haggadic exposition 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. It may 
argue a want of discernment, but we fail to 
see any real connexion between the story of 
the Four Jerusalemites and their Athenian 
Host and “ the essential elements of the Hamltt 
Sage,” such as Dr. WUnsohe assumes in his 
short but instructive Prefaoe. We leave it to 
the Shaksperians to determine. 

The Second Book of Samuel “The Cam¬ 
bridge Bible for Schools.” Edited by A. P. Kirk¬ 
patrick. (Cambridge University Press.) Small 
as this work is in mere dimensions, it is every 
way the best on its subject and for its purpose 
that we know of. The opening sections at once 
rove the thorough competence of the writer for 
ealing with questions of criticism in an earnest, 
faithful, and devout spirit; and the Appendices 
discuss a few special difficulties with a full 
knowledge of the data, and a judicial reserve, 
which contrast most favourably with the super¬ 
ficial dogmatism which has too often made the 
exegesis of the Old Testament a field for the 
play of unlimited paradox and the ostentation 
of personal infallibility. The notes are always 
clear and suggestive; never trifling or irrele¬ 
vant ; and they everywhere demonstrate the 
great difference in value between the work of a 
commentator who is also a Hebraist, and that 
of one who has to depend for his Hebrew 
upon second-hand sources. Among many other 
references, we notioe the judicious use of a book 
which cannot be too widely known—Maurice’s 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. We 
may be permitted to suggest that the mention 
first of “the old Latin versions,” and then of 
“the Old Latin Version” (pp. 16, 17), is not 
quite clear for school-boys ; and that the ancient 
Peshitta version might well have reoeived some 
notice along with the LXX. and the Targum of 
Jonathan. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Dr. Bern- 
hard Stade. Oncken’s “ Allgemeine Geschichte,” 
I. 6. Nos. 1 and 2. (BerlinGrote.) Well 
printed on good paper, and furnished with first- 
rate illustrations and maps, Dr. Stade’s History 
of Israel has every outward attraction, except 
that of completeness, which a book of this kind 
can possess. And although the reader might 
prefer to have the whole work before him, yet 
the richness of the contents of each number 
gives him an ample occupation till its successor 
arrives. The interest of the subject is that it 
reveals to us the infancy of the monotheistio 
religions, and the aim of the historian must be 
to trace the development, not so much of 
political events, as of the religious idea. The 


period to be covered by the History is from the 
beginning of the monarchy to the ruin of the 
Jewish people (dated by Dr. Stade at the fall of 
Masada, A.D. 73). The method is that of 
historical criticism, and it must be confessed 
that Dr. Stade relies more upon a certain 
trained tact than most English readers will 
think desirable. He considers the Hebrew 
texts to have been frequently manipulated by 
editors, and boldly denies that the manipulators 
were guilty of any want of good faith; “on 
the contrary,” he maintains, “ the alterations 
were made in the service of truth,” the idea of 
literary property not yet having arisen. Dr. 
Stade does not under-estimate the difficulties to 
be overcome by a historian of Israel; the Intro¬ 
duction even presents these difficulties in a 
clearer form than any current popular work 
(for “ popular ” in the best sense the historical 
series to whioh this work belongs is designed to 
be). The “ first book ” discusses the sources 
for the history of Israel under the kings and 
the traditional chronology. Full weight is 
given to the Assyrian inscriptions, and Dr. 
Stade confesses that the dates of the Israelitish 
kings can only be in somedegree fixed when these 
kings are mentioned in the inscriptions. Book ii. 
describes the preliminary history of the Israel¬ 
itish kingdoms. Dr. Stade oompliments our 
countrymen on the trustworthiness of their topo¬ 
graphical researches, but regrets the question¬ 
able character of their archaeological results 
“ arising from their generally complete ignorance 
of Biblical criticism. ” He considers himself dis¬ 
pensed from a consideration of many problems 
which harass most English students. For in¬ 
stance, Prof. Sayce argues from Gen. xxiii. that 
“ a branch of the Hittite raoe seems to have 
settled in the S. of Palestine; ” but Dr. Stade 
quietly remarks, “ It is a misunderstanding of 
the 1 Grundsohrift ’ that Hittites were also 
settled in the S. of Palestine.” Egyptologists 
(not in England alone, however) have debated, 
and still debate, under which of the Pharaohs 
the Exodus is to be placed; Dr. Stade closes 
the discussion with the dictum, “ H any Hebrew 
clan did onoe dwell in Egypt, its name is un¬ 
known, and the Egyptologists would not even 
discover it if they understood more of Hebrew 
antiquity.” Our author is, indeed, very de¬ 
cided in his opinions. Corrections of the text 
or of some current rendering occur on every 
other page, though it must be added that the 
intelligibility of the text is augmented by the 
process. Illustrations of the early narratives 
also abound ; one remark may be quoted on 
the supposed “ treachery ” of Jael (Judg. v.): 
“ We ought not to find a violation of hospitality 
in Jael’s conduct. In the sense of his power, 
the Ganaanitish king had evidently not con¬ 
sidered that, before entering the tent of a 
nomade, he should secure himself by the usual 
appeal for a hospitable reception.” Book iii. 
relates to the Manassite kingdom ; Gideon, we 
are told, is shown by the connexion of Judg. 
ix., to have really become king, as well as 
Abimeleoh. Saul and David are the heroes of 
book iv.; David alone of the first chapter of 
book v. The seoond chapter, unfinished as 
yet, introduces us to Solomon—to “the real 
Solomon,” and also to “ the Solomons of 
legend.” But we have already reached our 
limits, and conclude by recommending this as 
a not irreverent, though “ advanced,” . speci¬ 
men of analytic and synthetio criticism of the 
Old Testament narratives. The author is per¬ 
fectly master of his material, and the work may 
be read by Berious students with pleasure. 

Gesetz und Propheten: ein Beitrag zur alt- 
testamentlichen Kritik. Yon Lie. C. J. Breden- 
kamp. (Erlangen: Deiohert.) The place of 
printing and publishing sufficiently shows the 
theological colour of the bock. A succession of 
energetic orthodox teachers has made Erlangen 
as conspicuous in one sense as Tubingen formerly 
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ft) in another. Without reoommending any¬ 
one to translate Dr. Bredenkamp’s work (for it 
would not suit English readers, and would be 
the reverse of interesting), we willingly recognise 
its superiority to the most recent works of our 
own apologists. Wellhausen, a mere name to 
most of us, is the adversary whom Dr. Breden- 
kamp earnestly but, let us add, courteously 
opposes. Our author’s conclusion is that, so 
far from requiring a gradual, parallel de¬ 
velopment of the law, the prophetic literature 
throughout assumes its existence, and the merit 
of Wellhausen (as the completor of the work of 
Graf and Kuenen) is to have shown how im¬ 
possible are the older critical theories, which 
supposed the Levities! legislation of the great 
narrative work which precedes it to have arisen 
in the regal period. The work falls into an 
introduction and four ohapters, treating succes¬ 
sively of fundamental ideas and of the references 
to the forms and place of the authors discover¬ 
able in the prophetic literature. The author is 
certainly no bigot. By a happy extension of a 
well-known phrase he even describes the Book 
of Chronicles as deutero-canonical. But we 
fear he is not yet quite familiar with the 
methods and aims of that historical criticism 
of whose representatives he is the conscientious 
opponent. 

Justini Philosophi et Martyris Opera. Ad 
optimos libros MSS. nunc primum aut denuo 
collates recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis 
instruxit, translations Latina oraavit, indices 
adjecit. Io. Car. Th. Eques de Otto. Tom IQ. 
Pars 2. Editio Tertia. (Jena : G. Fischer.) 
This volume of the new edition of Dr. von Otto's 
admirable Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum 
saeculi secundi (the first volume of whioh ap¬ 
peared in 1876) brings to a conclusion the 
works, genuine and supposititious, that bear 
the name of Justin. This masterly pieoe of 
work is already known as a monument of 
German industry, and henceforth will be ac¬ 
knowledged universally as the edition of Justin 
Martyr. 

A History of Christian Doctrines. By the late 
Dr. E. B. H&genbaoh, Professor of Theology at 
Basel. Translated from the fifth and last German 
edition, with Additions from other sources. 
Vol. III. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
The “ additions from other souroes” to Hagen- 
bach’s well-known work relate chiefly to the 
theology of England, Scotland, and the United 
States, which are treated of by Hagenbach less 
fully than might seem desirable for English 
readers. The idea is good, bnt it has been 
realised here with only a moderate success. 
The bibliographical information is neither very 
full nor very accurate, and we have noticed 
several instances of carelessness which should 
not have escaped the English editor. 

Hymns for the Church and Chamber. By the 
Bev. 0. D. Bell, D.D. (Nisbet.) Canon Bell 
writes fluently, and hymns are not difficult to 
produce. We have met with both the thoughts 
and rhymes in this volume not unfrequently 
before. “ The Land within the Veil ” seems to 
us the most poetical of the hymns, but Faber’s 
on the same subject is better,- and in the 
verses on humility Canon Bell should not have 
left his debt to George Herbert unacknowledged 
in the lines 

“ I oare not—I will light a fire 
Or, if Thon pleasest, sweep a floor.” 

We have also received:— The Very Words of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, gathered 
from the Four Gospels, according to the 
Authorised Version (1611). with marginal 
quotations from the Bevised Version, also with 
an Index of Passages and Subjeots (Oxford 
University Press); The Apocalypse, with a 
Commentary and an Introduction on the Beality 
of Prediction, the History of Christendom, the 


Scheme of Interpretation, and tho Antichrist of 
St. Paul and St. John, by the Bev. Edward 
Huntingdon (Began Paul, Trench and Co.); 
The Song of Songs, Arranged in Twelve Can¬ 
ticles, and Rendered into Eoglish Blank Verse, 
by B. S. Clarke, with an Introduction by 
Horatius Bonar (James Nisbet and Co.); 
Contributions to a New Revision; or, a Critical 
Companion to the New Testament: being a 
Series of Notes on the Original Text, with a 
view of securing greater uniformity in its 
English rendering, including the ohief altera¬ 
tions of the “Bevision” of 1881 and of the 
American Committee, by Bobert Young (Edin¬ 
burgh : G. A. Young and Co.); From the 
Beginning ; or, Stories from Genesis, for Little 
Children, by Mrs. G. E. Morton (Hatohards); 
Scripture Echoes in our Church’s Collects, for 
Sundays and the Days connected with our 
Lord’s History, with Hymns original and 
selected, by the Bev. John P. Hobson (“ Home 
Words” Publishing Office); Short Sketches of 
Fathers of the English Church, for Young 
Headers, by Frances Phillips (Bemrose and 
Sons) ; Specimen-Classes for the King's Minstrels, 
by the late Frances Bidley Havergal (“ Home 
Words ” Publishing Office) ; The Larger Hope; 
or, Salvation for All, including the Bejecters of 
the Gospel, examined in a Beview of the Rev. 
Samuel Cox’s Salvator Mundi, by the Bev. 
Thomas Powell (Kerby and Endean); &c., 
&o., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Hamilton, only daughter of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, who died last week, had for 
some time been engaged on a translation of 
the late Prof. Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, which it 
may be hoped will yet be published. It will 
be remembered that a translation of the same 
philosopher’s System der Philosophic, by Prof. 
Green, is promised us by the Clarendon Press. 

We announced a short while since that Mr. 
J. A. Symonds is preparing a volume of sonnets 
with the title Vagabundtdi Libellus. He has now 
decided to postpone the publication of this book, 
and will issue in its stead a collection, called 
Animi Figura, of sonnets on ethical and psycho¬ 
logical themes. In this he will incorporate some 
which he has already published, together with 
over ninety new ones. 

The last gathering of the Oxford Browning 
Society, at the Beotor of Lincoln’s, to hear Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick’s paper on Browning’s love 
poetry, was the most successful meeting the 
society has held. A large number of guests 
were present, including some from London. 

Mr. Maskell has, we believe, printed for 
private distribution five-and-twenty copies of 
the “Dissertation on Ancient Service Books” 
prefixed to his Monumenta Ritualia. 

The first publications of the Wyclif Society 
will be the treatises De Mandatis Dei (on the 
Ten Commandments) and De Statu Innocentiae, 
being books i. and ii. of Wyclif’s chief work, 
the Summa Theologiae. These will be edited by 
Mr. F. D. Matthew, the editor of the Early - 
English Text Society’s volume of Wyclif’s 
English Works, and will be ready this year. 
The chief text for 1883 will be the treatise De 
Veritate Scripturae Sanctae, written in 1378 or 
1379, being book vi., and the most important 
one, of the Summa Theologiae. This will be 
edited by Dr. Budolf Buddensieg, of Dresden, 
who has now in the press a volume of Wyclif a 
Polemical Tracts, of which the Eing of Saxony 
will pay the oost. Dr. Lechler, the well-known 
editor of Wyolif’s Trialogus, has handed over to 
Dr. Buddensieg all his notes and material for 
an edition of the De Veritate. 

Mr, W. Carew Hazlitt has almost ready for 


publication through Mr. Quaritch his “Seoond 
Series of Bibliographical Collections and Notes 
of Early-English Literature, 1474-1700," con¬ 
taining 10,000 titles and details of rare books 
copied by his own hand. Mr. Hazlitt has 
also printed a list of the forty-three works 
he has written or edited since the year 1858, 

Miss Smith, of Cheltenham, a member of 
the New Shakspere Society, is preparing a 
paralb 1 text of the First and Second Quartos 
of “ Hamlet,” with the First Folio version and 
a revised text. We believe that she intends to 
present copies of her Parallel-Text Hamlet to 
her fellow-members of the New Shakspere 
Society. She will mark all differences from the 
Second Quarto by variations of type, so that 
the changes may be caught at onoe by the eye. 
Her revised text will probably be m the old 
spelling of the Second Quarto (1604) whioh Dr. 
Tanger argues is Shakspere’s own. 

Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish a third edition of Prof. 
Watts’ The Newer Criticism, Ac.: a Beply to 
W. Bobertson Smith’s Lectures. The same 
firm have in the press a new volume of their 
‘ • Bible-Class Handbooks ”—viz., St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Bev. Dr. David¬ 
son, Professor of Hebrew in the New College, 
Edinburgh, and author of the well-known 
Hebrew Grammar. 

Messrs. Bemrose and Sons propose to 
ublish by subscription a new edition of Mr 
ohn Sleigh’s History of the Ancient Parish 
of Leek, in Staffordshire, whioh was published 
in 1862, and has long been out of print. The 
proposed new edition will contain much addi¬ 
tional information, and will be issued, to sub¬ 
scribers sending in their names before May 1, 
at one guinea per copy. The same firm liave 
in the press a Concordance to the Bevised 
Version of the New Testament, whioh, it is said, 
has been oompiled upon an original plan. 

The Book of St. Albans, as it is called, 
appeared in a sale last week, for the first time 
during the course of the present century. The 
interest attaching to the volume as the earliest 
English work on field sports, and as the first 
treatise in the language upon armorial bear¬ 
ings, led to an eager competition, whioh ended 
in another triumph for Mr. Quaritoh, at the 
prioe of 600 guineas. 

Messrs. Horst and Blackett will shortly 
publish a fourth and cheaper edition of My Lord 
and My Lady, by Mrs. Forrester, author of 
Viva, &c., in one volume. 

Dr. F. Landmann, whose discovery of the 
Spanish origin of Euphues and Euphuism we 
have mentioned more than once, is preparing 
a critical edition of the first part of Euphues, 
whioh came out by itself, and has never been 
reprinted. Mr. Arber’s reprint was made 
from a later edition, probably the first complete 
one of the whole book. 

The Queen has been pleased to aooept a 
copy of Mr. W. H. Hatton’s work on The 
Churches of Yorkshire for the Boyal Library at 
Windsor. The chapters of this book first 
appeared in Mr. Hatton’s Bradford Times, a 
paper whioh devotes considerable attention to 
local history and antiquarian subjeots. 

Mr. James Cargill Guthrie, author of 
“Village Scenes,” “Bowena,” “The Vale of 
Strathmore,” &o., has in the press a new 
volume of poems and songs, entitled ‘ ‘ Wood-- 
land Echoes,” whioh will be published early in 
April. 

Mr. Chas. Watson, of West Hartlepool, is 
about to issue a magazine to be devoted to 
local history, archaeology, folk-lore, social 
topics, poetry, &c., unde: the title of St. Cuth- 
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her?) Magazine. The name is well chosen for a 
publication intended to circulate in the county t 
of Durham. _ ®. 

Under the title of The British Imperial Atlas, 
Messrs. Letts and Son have published a senes of * 
maps that are likely to prove of great practical 
usefulness. By an intelligent use of colours, 
the publishers have, without in the least fl 
rendering the physical characteristics of the g 
countries depioted blurred or indistinct, con- t, 
trived to combine in this work all the more 
important features of a good physical and 
statistical atlas. The price is only one guinea. 

A series of artioles written for the Leeds ] 
Express by Mr. William Andrews, hon. secretary , 
of the Hull Literary Club, under the title of 
“ His toric Yorkshire,” will shortly be published , 
in one volume. , 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. an- ] 
nonnee the immediate publication of the follow- , 
ing works:— Continuous Railway Brakes, by • 
Michael Reynolds, author of “Locomotive , 
Engine Driving ”; The Action of Lightning j 
and the Means of Defending Life and Property 
from its Effects, by Arthur Parnell, Major in the 
Corps of Royal Engineers; The Boiler-maker s 
Beady Reckoner, by John Courtney, edited by D. 
TTincnar Clark; A Practical Treatise on the 
Joints made and used by Builders in the Con¬ 
struction of Various Kinds of Engineering and 
Architectural Works, &c., by J. W. Christy; 
Hints for Investors : being an Explanation of 
the Mode of transacting Business on the Stock 
Exchange, with Comments on the Fluctuations, 
and Table of Quarterly Average Prices of 
Consols since 1750, by Walter M. Playford, 
Sworn Broker; and Mathematics as applied to the 
Constructive Arts, Illustrating the Various Pro¬ 
cesses of Mathematical Investigation by Means 
of Arithmetical and Simple Algebraicad Equa¬ 
tions and Practical Examples, by Francis Cam- 
pin, author of “ Materials and Construction,” &c. 

Mr. J. Burkita, of Otley, who is well known 
by his contributions to literature, will shortly 
publish Reminiscences and Personal Experiences, 

At the last meeting of the Historical Society 
of the Vaud, Abbd Gremaud, of Freiburg, read 
a paper on the foundation of the renowned 
hospice on the St Bernard. It was long 
believed that the hospice was founded by 
Bernard in the year 962, and the belief was 
founded exclusively upon the Life of St. Bernard 
of Menthon written by a certain Richard the 
Archdeacon. This Life is now proved to be 
apocryphal, and was probably compiled in the 
thirteenth century, instead of the tenth. M. 
Gremaud brought forward proof that the very 
first authentic document in which the hospice 
is mentioned is dated 1125. 

Signor Severino Ferrari is publishing, 
in monthly parts, a collection of early Italian 
literature, dealing specially with the earliest 
examples of the written language, under the 
title of “Biblioteca di Letteratura italiana” 
(Firenze: Tipografia del Vocabulario). The 
first part, which has just appeared, contains a 
selection of fifteenth-oentury Carnival masques. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. will 
shortly publish a pamphlet entitled British 
Opium Policy, and its Results to India and 
China. The work will be dedicated to Henry 
Richard, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. Ernest Radford continues his Brown¬ 
ing searches, and has found the original of the 
poet’s “ Dramatic Idyl,” Ned Bratts (1879). It is 
“ The Story of Old Tod a thief who confessed 
his guilt, and was hanged with his wife—in 
Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr. Badman, and 
was told to the author by a “ Relator that was 
at the same time himself in the Court, and 
stood within less than two yards of old Tod.” 
Mr. Browning has borrowed the conversion of 
Ned Bratts and his wife from Bunyan’s book. 


The Historisk Tidskrift, published by the 
Historical Society of Sweden, has now been m 
existence for one year. This Review replaced 
the Historisk Bibliotek, which was founded in 
1875 by C.Silfverstolpe, and ceased to appear in 
1880, after seven volumes had been published. 


For some years past a society for the study 
of Swedish folk-lore has been recruited from 
among the students at the Universities of Lund, 
Upsal, and Helsingfors. This association now 
possesses an organ, which is published under 
the title of Nyare Bidrag till Kjinnedorn om de 
Svensha Landsmalen och Svenskt Folklif (Stock- 
holm: Samson and Wallin), and is edited by 
J. A. Lundell. 

We learn that a society for the study of 
Spanish folk-lore has been founded by the 
exertions of Senor Machado y Alvarez. The 
programme of the society includes not merely 
folk-lore in the sense generally assigned to 
that term, but philology, archaeology, and all 
science that can throw light on the history of 
Spanish civilisation. 

M. Charles de Ribbe has published an 
interesting volume of selections from the family 
reoords of Jacques Grimoard de Beauvoir, a 
country gentleman of Provence, who traced 
his lineage to the family from which sprung 
Pope Urban V. The book is entitled Une 
Famille ruralc au XVII e Siecle (Pans: Libr. 
de la Socidte Bibliogr.). 

Mr. Demetrius Bikelas will shortly pub¬ 
lish a Modern-Greek version of “ Macbeth 
and of “ Hamlet” (Athens: Coromilas). 

A collected edition of the lyrical poems of 
Steingrund Thorsteineon, the Icelandic poet, 
has just appeared (Reykjavik: K. O. Jor- 
grimsaon), under the title of Lj6dmoelt» 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. are 
about to issue a companion series to the 
“ American Men of Letters” in the shape of 
“ American Statesmen.” The first volume will 
be the Life of John Quincy Adams, written by 
Mr. John T. Morse, jun. 


The firm of J. 0. B. Mohr, of Freiburg and 
Tubingen, are publishing, under the editorship 
of Dr. Alfred Holder, a series of original reoords 
having reference to the history of anoientand 
mediaeval Germany, which will be called . Xne 
German Library.” Every work is reprinted 
from a careful collation of the earliest known 
MSS., and the series is fittingly headed by the 
Germania of Tacitus. 

It is announced that M. de Cosnac has, by 
the publication of vol. vii., completed the first 
series of his valuable Souvenirs du Regne de 
Louis XIV, bringing his story down to the 
siege of Bordeaux in 1653. This work contains 
many inedited documents of great value, 
especially as regards the history of the Fronde. 
M. de Cosnac will shortly publish the Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Ponches, and proposes to 
bring out a second Beries of the historical 
memorials of Louis XIV. 

An interesting essay on the condition of the 
estates of Picardy during the period of the 
League has appeared from the pen of M. b. 
Pouy, under the title of La Chambre du Consetl 
des Elate de Picardie pendant la Ligue (Amiens |: 
Delattre-Lenoel). The essay is followed by an 
Appendix containing some inedited documents 
of distinct interest. 

The Revue critique publishes the following 
statistics concerning the four universities of 
Switzerland from 1876 to 1881:—-The total 
number of students who entered the various 
universities' was 1,058, 113 being studente in 
theology, 188 in law, 288 in philosophy, and 288 
in medicine. To Zurich must be credited. 332 
Btudents, to Bcruo 320, to Bale 204, and to 
Geneva 201. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OHRISTIANOS DOOET PAGANUS.—AD. 384. 

We find the subject of our tale 
At Antioch, in Orontea' vale : 

A place resembling in the main 
The modern oity on the 8eine, 

Where airy crowd, whose equal bent 
Towards pleasure or devotion leant, 

Was ready aye, on slightest cry. 

To hoist sedition’s flag on high. 

Our story hsppened st the time 

The Faith had reached, some say, its prims, 

Had passed it, others.* Pagmn creeds 
High ceased to serve for human needs— 

The gods of Hellas slowly died 
’Fore worship oi the Crucified : 

And preaohed far-famed through north and south 
Saint John, he of the Golden mouth. 

As happens oft, so fell it then, 

The seasons baulked the toils of men, 

For winter's frost and summer’s rain 
Refused to fructify the grain ; 

Hence famine. And the atheist t orowd 
At once began to mnrmur lond, 

As usual, ’gainst the Government 
As causing dearth and discontent: 

“ Why should the bakers swell their store, 

And we are forced from door to door 
To beg the while ? Come, pass a law 
To save us all from famine’s maw ! 

The bakers—or we'll all be dead— 

Compel to sell ns cheaper bread ! ’’ 

The bakers, frightened, shut their shops, 

Took, like the monks, to mountain tops ; 

And Boon ’twss found, when they withdrew, 

The famine hard and harder grew. 

“ On with the torture ! ” fierce they yell ; 

" Catch all the bakers ! soourge them well! 

Foroe them disgorge their ill-got gain, 

And share with ui the heaven-tent grain ! 

Philagrius valued at small price 
The hunger-stricken orowd y s advioe ; 

And, better skilled in nature’s laws, 

He knew the bakers not the cause 
Of famine ; but he held it sent 
As part of God’s wise regiment. 

The bakers he refused to scourge; 

The mob, suspicious, louder urge 
The torture : HU at last they ory, 

«■ He’s bribed ! he shares their gains ! that s why 
He spares them so ! ” 

Like Pilate s ehoiee, 
Philagrius, ’gainst conscience’ voice— 

Better and worse before him laid— 

The better loved, the worse obeyed. 

The seventh was scourged : when past there oame 
Libanius of rhetoric fame. 

The man was old—three score and ten— 

Had Been faiths t ohanged and ohanged agam : 
Yet BtiU amid that changeful soene 
Ne'er bowed he to the Hazarene ; 

But worshipped aye the gods of Greece, 

Still hoped their worship would increase, 

And prayed, as only zealots can, 

•• Oh for another J alien ! ” 

Known to the crowd—he long held rule 
Cnief sophist in their world-famed sohool— 

And, seeing with a pitying glance 
That sacrifice to ignorance, 

Through all their scowls the old man pressed, 
And to the Count $ his suit addressed : 

Appealed to pity, oommon-eense, M 

“ Could soourging e’er prove innocence ? 

The Count with favour heard his pies, 

And ordered, “ Set the prisoners free ! 

Well done, Libanius ! noble deed— 

To teach tfie Christians their oreed ! 

But leamedst thou from gods of Hellas 
To pity so thy human fellows ? 

* Gregory of Nszianzus. 

t SOeoi. libanius : used as a common name for 
Christians by the cultivated Greeks of the period. 

J Libanius was bom in 314 and died in 395 a.d. 

I Comes Qrlentia, 

* J, HpTqH^oif, 
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OBITUARY. 

Dr. Limachrb, the editor of the Bund of 
Bern, died last week in the Victoria Hospital at 
that city. He had been confined to his room 
since the beginning of the year, and was re¬ 
moved to the hospital in order to undergo an 
operation. Heipassed away under the influence of 
chloroform. Limacher was a native of Fliihli, 
in Luzern, studied jurisprudence and political 
economy at Heidelberg, and, after a short 
practice as a lawyer, became editor of the 
Luzemer Tagblatt. In 1868 he was invited to 
take charge of the Bund, the most influential 
and widely circulated of all Swiss daily journals. 
For a senes of years he was the life and soul of 
the oonflict which ended in the revision of the 
Federal Constitution of Switzerland in 1874. 

The death is announoed, at the age of sixty- 
eight, of the well-known Paris bookseller M. 
Auguste Fontaine, of the Passage des Pano¬ 
ramas. 


THE STUDY OF FOLK-LORE. 

We have received the first number of a quarterly 
Sicilian Beview for folk-lore, entitled Archivin 
per lo Studio delle Tradizioni popolari, and 
whioh is published at Palermo under the joint 
editorship of Signor G. Pitre and Signor Salo- 
mone Marino. Both these gentlemen have 
long been known as diligent workers in the 
field of folk-lore, and they have been fortunate 
in securing the support of some of the most 
eminent scholars in Europe. This opening 
number contains contributions of great interest 
by Beinhold, Kohler, Consiglieri Pedroso, 
Knamore, de Puymaigre, Gianandrea, Carolina 
Coronedi, Berti, Costa, Ferraro, and the two 
editors. The Beview is prefaced by a letter 
from Prof. Max Muller addressed to the editor. 
Dr. Giuseppe Pitre, and published by him in 
Italian, of which we are enabled to give the 
original in English. 

“Oxford: October 19,1881. 

“ My dear Sir,— 

“You ask me to send you a Preface to a 
journal whioh you intend to publish, with some 
friends of yours, and which is to form an 
archive for popular traditions in Europe. I 
confess I feel some difficulty in complying with 
your request. The study of the popular tradi¬ 
tions of Europe and of the whole world has 
made such gigantic strides during the last 
twenty years that I have only been able, not 
possessing myself a pair of those famous 
‘ Meilenstiefel,’ to watch it from a very 
respectful distance. Years ago, when that 
study was, if not despised, at least ignored, I 
spoke out as strongly as I could against its 
detractors. Now that I begin to feel old and 
tired, I find the trees which I helped to plant 
growing into suoh forests that often I feel 
tempted to ory out, ‘ Enough! enough! ’ 

“ And really there is a danger in all scientific 
pursuits of doing too much, of gathering too 
much material, more, I mean, than we can 
classify and survey, or of losing ourselves in 
minute distinctions—too minute for any prac¬ 
tical purposes. 

“ And this applies with especial force to the 
subject which we both have at heart, and in 
which you have proved yourself a real master 
—I mean the collection of popular stories. 
That there should be a recognised journal in 
which the beBt students of folk-lore should 
publish their best treasures is most desirable, 
particularly if that journal stands under the 
censorship of such scholars as you and some of 
your collaborateurs have shown themselves to 
be. But let the gate to your journal be a 
strait gate. 

“ To collect popular stories is either a most 
difficult or a most easy task. Everybody who 
finds nothing better to do thinks he is able at 
least to write down the stories which his nurse 


has told him. But this, you know, is a great 
mistake. First of all, not every story that an 
old woman may tell deserves to be written down 
and printed. There is a peculiar earthy flavour 
about the genuine home-grown, or, if I may 
say so, autoohthonio Miirchen —something like 
the flavour of the dark-red wild strawberry— 
which we must learn to appreciate before we 
can tell whether a story is old or new, genuine 
or made-up; whether it comes, in fact, from 
the forest or from the hot-house. This is a 
matter of taste ; but, as tasters of wine or tea 
will tell you, even taste can be acquired. 

“Secondly, the same story should, whenever 
that is possible, be collected from different 
sources and in different localities, and the 
elements that are common to all versions should 
be carefully distinguished from those that are 
peculiar to one or more only. 

“ Thirdly, each collector should acquaint him¬ 
self with the results already obtained in the 
classification of stories, in order to see and to 
say at onoe to what cluster eaoh new story 
belongs. Hahn’s classification of anoient myths, 
imperfect as it is, may give you an example of 
what ought to be done in order to arrive at 
a classification of modern myths. Here your 
archives might render very great service. 

“ Fourthly, wherever it is possible the story 
ought to be given in the ipsitsima verba of the 
story-teller. This will be a safeguard against 
that dishonesty in the collection of stories from 
which we have suffered so much. It is quite 
true that a collector who trims and embellishes 
a story ought to be whipped ; while a man who 
invents a story and pu Wishes it as genuine 
ought to be Bhot. But, until each a Draconic 
law is oarried into effeot, your insisting on 
having in all cases the iptistima verba will be 
a great protection against swindlers. Besides, 
it will nave the advantage of making your 
journal not only an arohive for stories, but 
also a treasury for the students of dialects. 
The study of dialects, I feel certain, is full of 
promise; and I still hold as strongly as ever 
that, in order to know what language is, we must 
study it in its dialects, whioh alone represent the 
real natural life of language. Only here again 
moderation is essential, as also is the practice 
of that art which is the secret of all true art 
and of all trne knowledge—viz., the art of dis- 
tinguishing what it really important from what 
it unimportant. Without that art, collectors of 
dialects and collectors of stories may fill whole 
libraries with their volumes; but real know¬ 
ledge—the knowledge that gives us clear 
ideas, and strengthens and sharpens the mind 
for new work—will be impeded rather than 
advanoed. 

‘ ‘ The really essential points on which a scien¬ 
tific study of popular stories can, and ought to, 
throw light are not many. What we want to 
know is: 

“ (1) Whether these stories exist in many 
places, and are, therefore, a natural product of 
the human mind in its growth from savagery 
to culture. 

“ (2) Whether we can trace their history from 
modern to ancient times, and follow up their 
migrations from East to West. 

“ (3) Whether we can understand their origin 
or raiton d'etre by discovering their first forma¬ 
tion in the mythopoetic stratum of human lan¬ 
guage and human thought. 

“ These are the three momentous questions ; 
everything else is curious only, unless it serves 
directly or indirectly to throw light on them. 
To be able to suppress what is merely curious 
in order to make room for what is really im¬ 
portant seems to me the test of the true scholar 
in every field of research. To do this requires 
gTeat self-denial on the part of a student, and 
even greater firmness on the part of an editor 
of such a journal as you contemplate. 

“ As I take a warm interest in the success of 


your Archivio, I thought I might venture to 
address these warnings to you, though they are 
meant much less for you than for some of your 
collaborateun, to whom you might yourself 
perhaps hesitate to address them. From what 
I know of your own writings, I believe I have 
only been expressing your own convictions, 
and I therefore look forward with high expec¬ 
tations to the appearance of the first number of 
your Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni 
popolari in January next. 

“ Believe me to be, with sincere regard and 
all good wishes, 

“ Yours truly, 

“F. Max Muller.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bibliothik llltenr Bohliforake der dautaehan 8ohw«* o, 
ihrea Grenzgebietes. Albrecht v. Halier’* Gediohte. 
Hrsg. ▼. L. Hirzel. Frautnfeld : Haber. 10 M. 

Dal Vkkmk. Giappone e Siberia. Not*fli Viaggio. Milano: 
Hoepli. 15 fr. 

Ehrlich, H. Die MusikAesthetik in ihrer Entwickelong ▼. 

Kent bis aaf die Gegenwart. Leipzig: Leuckart. 3 M. 
Goncouxt, E. et J. de L’Art du XVIII* Bifecle. 2* 86rie. 
Greuze; lee 8aint-Aubin; Gravelot; Cochin. Paris: 
Ch&rpenticr. 3 fr. 50 o. 

Rodbertus-Jaoktzow. Briefe a. soaialpolitische Aufeiitie. 

Hrwg. t. B. M-yer. Berlin: Klein. 15 M. 

Smoza, S. Beitiiige zur Literatur der kroatiechen Volka- 
poetia. Astram : Hartm&a. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Vision k, La, di Dante Alligbieri considerate nello Bpazio e 
nel Tempo. Napoli : Marghieri. 5 fr. 

Zola, E- Une Campagne, 1880-81. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 o. 

THEOLOGY. 

Thom a, A. Die Generis d. Johannes- Evapgelium*. Bin 
Kvitrag zu seiner Auriegg., Getchiobte u. Kritik. Berlin : 
Renner. 13 M. 


HISTORY. 

Lautit, F. J. Die aegyptiache Chronologic gegen liber der 
hiatoriechen Kritik d nerrn Alfred ▼. Guuchmid. 
Berlin : Hofmann. 6 M. 

Lumbboso, G. L’ Egitto al Tempo dei Gred et del Romani. 
Rome : Loesoher. 5 fr. 

Rkzabco, G. Dieionario del Lingua ggio italiano atorico ed 
amministrauvo Florenoe. SO fr. 

Ruxllk, O. E. Bibliographic des Gaulea. 2“® Lirr. Paria : 
Finnin-Didot. 7 Jr. 60 o. 

Ziaf. A. Tre Lettere di Oristoforo Colombo ad Amerigo 
Veipuooi. Rome. 5 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY• 

Dunkxx, G. Index mollutcorum maris Japonic! oonacriptna 
et tabulia ioonum 16 llluatratua. Caaael: Fiaobrr. 80 M. 
Gatta, L. L* Italia, nia Furmarione, auoi Vulcani e Ter- 
remotl. Milan*-: Hoepli. 10 fr. 

Hklmholtz, H. Wisscnsobaftliche Abhandlnngen. 1. Bd. 

2. Abth. Leipzig : Barth. 14 M. 

Hi bn, G. A. Recherche* exp trim entalea aur la Relation qni 
exiate entre la Resistance de l*Air et ea Temperature. 
Colmar : Barth. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

KixcHHOFr, G. Gesammelte Abhandlnngen. 2. Abth. 
Leipzig : Barth. 9 M. 

Ret zius, G. Dae Gehororgan der Wirbel-Thiera. I. Stock¬ 
holm. £5. 

Richzt, 0. Physiologic dea Muadea et dee Nerfe. Paria : 
Germer Baillifere. 15 fr. 

Robin, H. A. Recherche* anatomiqnea tur lea Mammifferea 
de l’Ordre de* Oheiroptbre*. Pari*: G. Masson. 

Schultz z, F. Phtloeopbie der Naturwisaenachaft. 2. Thl. 
Leips'g : GUnther. 10 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

BiBLiorHxx, astyriologische. Hrsr. ▼. F. Delitzsch u. P. 

Haupt. I. 4. Lfg. Leipzig: Hinriohs. 14 M. 

Dzzckz, W., u. 0. Pauli. Etruskische Fonohungtn u. 

Btudien. 2. Hft. Stuttgart: Heitz 6M. 

Eyssknhakdt, F. Romisch u. Romanisoh. Ein Beitrag zur 
Hpracbgesohiohte. Berlin: Borntrilger. 3 M. CO Pi. 
Gazaii, J.. Desoriptio tabulae mundi et Anacreontioa. Reo. 

E. Abel. Berlin: Calvary. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Wibsklxx, F. Schedae enttoae in Aristephanis Area. G6t- 
tlngen: Dieterich. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“IT IS NO WONDER.” 

London: Harsh 13, 1892. 

In the review of my novel which appeared in 
your pages last week, the Bev. Dr. Littledale, 
in courteously pointing out some of the defeots 
which marred what he was pleased to call my 
“ genuine literary capacity,” referred to the 
Italian phrases buona tara and buona journa 
which occur in the book. Will you have the 
goodness to allow me to state that I intended 
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the spelling of these words to indicate their 
ronunciation by the seamstress, Miss Banks ? 
thought this would have been sufficiently 
understood by the sentence in which the 

g hrases occur, which I beg to give :—“ Little 
liss Banks always stopped the noise of her 
sewing machine to salute him through the open 
window with buona journa and buona Sara, two 
phrases whioh he had taught her, and which 
caused her to be regarded by the street generally 
as a talented linguist.” 

J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 


“LANINl” OR “ LUINI.” 

Temple : March 13, 1882. 

In reply to Dr. BicMer’s letter in last week’s 
Academy, may I say that I was not more able 
than he to discern the hand of Luini in the 
work under discussion ? Of Lanini, indeed, I 
had not heard, and too hastily allowed myself 
to suppose that I had before me only one more 
instance of erroneous ascription, and careless 
printing. The general state of the Catalogue 
was such as to make any mistake credible, and 
to throw a would-be cautious critic off his 
guard. Ernest Badford. 


JEWS IN ENGLAND BEFORE 1643. 

Billiot Collet*, Oxford : Marsh 14,1882. 

The quotation made by Prof. Gardiner from 
Agostini's despatches for 1643 in the columns 
of the Academy for March 4, proving the 
presence of Jews in England in that year, is an 
interesting confirmation of a conclusion to which 
I have been led by an investigation I have been 
of late years conducting into the obscurer 
portions of Anglo-Jewish history. I have 
found so many traces of the presence of Jews 
in this country, whether as residents or as 
visitors, in the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the 
sixteenth, and the seventeenth centuries that I 
regard myself as justified in inferring that a 
considerable number of them lived in this 
country long before Cromwell attempted to 
give them the legal right of settlement, 
and that at no time were they wholly absent. 
In a paper of mine that appeared in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine for February 1880, entitled 
“ The Original of Shylock,” I quoted several in¬ 
stances of individual Jews residing in England 
during Elizabeth’s reign, based on evidenoe 
derived from the State Papers and other con¬ 
temporary souroes. Sinoe the publication of 
that article, I have collected much more infor¬ 
mation on the subject, of both earlier and later 
date, and I believe that I may best answer 
Prof. Gardiner's question as to the appearanoe 
of Jews here after their expulsion in Edward 
J.’s reign, and best illustrate the significance 
of his quotation, by briefly summarising a por¬ 
tion of my information dating from the time of 
the Tudors. 

Some of the direct historical evidence that I 
have gathered together (chiefly from State 
Paper Calendars or Privy Counoil Minutes), to 
little of whioh, I believe, has attention been 
called before, is as follows :— 

1. Amador de los Bios, in his Estudios historicos 
politicos y littrarios sobre los Jlidios de Espafia 
(1848), and in the elaborate and scholarly 
enlargement of the same work the last volume 
of which was published at Madrid in 1876, 
mentions that, on the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1494, many of them found their way 
to England, and established themselves and their 
synagogues at London, York, and Dover. 

2. The Spanish ambassador in England, when 
negotiating with Henry VII. the marriage of 
Arthur Prince of Wales and Catherine of 
Arragon, complained to the King of Jewish 
exiles from Spain having taken refuge here, and 
conversed with him at length on the subject. 

3. About 1643 the attention of the Privy 


Counoil was directed to the presence of Jews in 
England, and a list of persons declared to be 
of the proscribed faith was drawn up. 

4. In 1560 a doctor, stated to be a well- 
known Jew, was charged before the Lord 
Mayor with immoral practices, and ultimately 
banished. 

5. In 1586 a Jewish doctor (Boderigo Lopez) 
was appointed ohief physician to the Queen. 

i ln the article to whioh I have already referred, 
collected from contemporary authorities, I 
imagine for the first time, notices of Lopez's 
career, and of that of his family. Several of his 
intimate friends here were, I endeavoured to 
show, also of the Jewish faith. I have sinoe 
found other contemporary references to support 
my conclusion. In 1594 Lopez was convicted, 
and hanged at Tyburn, on a charge of treason, 
amid great popular excitement.) 

6. In 1589 a Jew was charged with blas¬ 
phemy at Bristol, and sent before the Privy 
Counoil. (I have transcribed several interest¬ 
ing documents relating to this case now at the 
Beoord Office.) 

7. In 1591 a Jewess and her brothers, who 
had been carried off from a Spanish vessel by 
an English man-of-war, came to London, and 
the lady was publicly received by the Queen. 
(A full aooount of these facts may be found in 
Kayserling, Qeschichte der Juden von Portugal.) 

8. In 1608 a Jew in high repute at Oxford 
was befriended by Oasaubon, and a futile 
attempt was made to baptize him. (The present 
Bector of Lincoln has given an account of the 
circumstanoe in his Life of Isaac Oasaubon.) 

9. In 1625 Charles I. granted a Jew at Cam¬ 
bridge a pension of £40 a-year, presumably on 
conversion. 

10. In 1627, among those who lent Charles I. 
large sums of money, the name of Abraham 
Jacob frequently oocurs. (In Leti’s Vita di Ol. 
CromwMo (Amsterdam, 1690) Charles is said to 
have borrowed at a later date 20,000 ducats from 
a Jew of Amsterdam. The passage is quoted 
in the notes to Kayserling, Msnasseh-ben- 
Israel.) 

11. In 1635 a woman described as a Jewess 
was imprisoned in Bridewell by the High Com¬ 
mission Court for refusing to eat meat killed in 
the ordinary way, and adhering to other Jewish 
customs. 

These are some of the historical notes dated 
before 1643 that I can lay my hand on at this 
moment. I should add that the State Paper 
Calendars show that the English Levant Com¬ 
pany transacted the greater part of its business 
with Jewish traders, and it is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that some Jewish 
agents resided here, or paid this country occa¬ 
sional visits. It should also be remembered 
that the Jewish Converts’ House founded by 
Henry III. in 1233 was maintained until 
the eighteenth century, and that over 200 
warrants of pensions, to be paid out of the 
exohequer to Jewish converts residing there, 
for various years from the date of the Jews’ ex¬ 
pulsion till the sixth year of James I.’s reign 
(1608), are still preserved at the Becord Office, 
and that references to the house and its tenants 
are scattered—thinly, it is true—over the State 
Papers of the seventeenth century. 

Notices of Jews, many of whioh bear all the 
appearance of referring to Jewish contem- 

f ioraries in England, frequently occur in the 
iterature of Elizabeth’s and James’ reigns. 
Several plays down to 1640 have Jewish heroes; 
and very few of the dramas of the day are 
without some reference to the Jews. In Webster’s 
“ Vittoria Corombona,” for instance, Flamineo, 
after expressing a desire to turn Jew, complains 
that “ there are not Jews enough, . . . for, if 
there were Jews enough, so many Christians 
would not turn usurers; ” and numberless other 
instances could be quoted. A rare pamphlet, 
dated about 1640, and privately reprinted by 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, says:—“A store of 
Jewes we have in Englande; a few in court; 
many i’ th’ Oitty & more in the countrey.” 
From the opening of the seventeenth century, 
the prospects of the Jews as a nation were hotly 
discussed in the press. In 1621, Laud charged 
Finch before the High Commission Court with 
publishing a book on the subjeot of too Judaical 
a tone, and caused him to be imprisoned. 

I have already trespassed too far on your 
space, but might I, in conclusion, ask readers of 
the Academy to aid me in completing my in¬ 
vestigation by sending me any occasional 
notices of Jews in England with which they 
meet in the literary or historical reoords of the 
period between their formal expulsion in 1290 
and their formal return about 1656-57 ? 

S. L. Lee. 


THE BASaUE VERB. 

Sin Remo: Mtxcb 10, 1882. 

After reading the last discussions about 
the Basque language in these columns, one is 
tempted to ask if they are of any use. Basque 
students know each other’s theories as a whole, 
and the reader who is not very familiar with 
Basque will not be much interested in these 
details, though incidentally essential ques¬ 
tions are touched. It is a kind of skirmishing 
above the heads of the general readers, who 
may feel perhaps interested in the language, 
and whom it would be desirable to win to 
Basque studies; the impression on them will 
remain what it was—t.e., that Basque is a very 
intricate language. But this notion is utterly 
false; for this reason, a oondensed “aper^u” 
of the verb may perhaps help to eradicate this 
generally acoeptea opinion. 

Two great errors originating in a period when 
philological studies were unknown have thrown 
an immense oonfusion over the theories of the 
Basque verb: (1) That the auxiliary verbs 
differed in nature from other verbs; (2) That 
the auxiliary verbs had only a conventional 
meaning—in other words, that they had no 
meaning at all. This is just the reverse of what 
facts prove and of what logical induction might 
have led us to suppose before any proof was given. 
The auxiliaries are (1) exactly like the other 
verbs, and like those of other languages; and 
(2) they have a meaning like any other verb. 

The exploded theories of antiquated gram¬ 
marians are still upheld, and the confusion is 
increased by the appearance of two new theories, 
according to which one auxiliary verb is ex¬ 
plained as being a demonstrative pronoun, and 
the other as something metaphysical, whioh is 
not explained at all, or explained as the verb, 
the logos of Christian faith. This last theory 
being not in its place in a philological discus¬ 
sion, I do not more than point it out; the 
reader will see later on the value of the second 
one. According to the old theories, there are 
only two auxiliary verbs, “ to have ” and “ to 
be; ” and this distinction, though very rational, 
was corrected by later authors. Chaho and, 
in our days, M. Inchauspe consider “ to have ” 
as being a modification of “ to be,” or “ to be ” 
a modification of “ to have ; ” the whole theory 
is so loose that I do not know how to put it. 
These unscientific dreams are often accepted as 
Gospel truths, because they are enunciated 
with a good deal of dogmatism and a certain 
kind of scientific apparatus ; phonetic laws aud 
permutation of vowels are talked of, as if 
anything was known about them when these 
theories were started. It is precisely the 
ignorance of the phonetio laws whioh makes 
these theories possible. 

These two auxiliary verbs, however, are not 
the only ones. In Basque, as in English, there 
are many more, some of them in use for the 
tenses (“ to have,” “ to be ”); some others for the 
moods (“ can,” "may,” “must,” &c.); and all 
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, are conjugated after one and the same method, 
'which is a very simple one. The root remains as 
it is; the pronoun indicates the person—some¬ 
thing like I know, we know, you know, &c. 
“ I ” is t, “ thou ” is k, “ he ” is always absent. 
Let us take jahin (“ to know ”). We have thus 
dnJcit, dakik, daki (“ I know it, “ thou knowest 
it,” lie.). The initial d is the pronoun “it,” 
d-aki-t (“ I-know-it ”) reading from the end. 
This method is applied to all transitive verbs. 
Egin (“ to do ”) gives dagit, dagik, dagi, &c. (“ I 
do,” “ thou dost,” &c.); and in the same way 
iduki (“ to hold ”) is conjugated dadukat, dadu- 
kak, dadulca —i.e., d-iduk-t (“ I-hold-it ”). The 
initial vowel becomes always a. Iduki, like 
the Spanish tener (“ to hold ”), is employed for 
" to have,” and dadukat, which in some dialects 
loses its d and becomes daukat, loses, as an 
auxiliary, its k: daut, dauk, dau. Spanish 
tengo (“I hold”) and Basque daut are thus 
identical expressions. 

Another auxiliary is eroan, “ to carry ; ” all 
the dialects have ohosen it (except the Biscayan) 
when there is to be expressed what other 
languages call a dative (Basque has no cases); 
for instance: Thou hast (given) it to me. In 
this case the verb is eman and the auxiliary 
daroadak — i.e., d-eroa-d-le; k is “ thou; ” d is “ to 
me ; ” eroa the auxiliary; d is “ it.” This 
daroadak becomes in some dialects darotak, or 
derotak, or drautak, &c. As these flections aTe 
in use, they are indisputable facts; and, as they 
are clearly derived from eroan, it is an error to 
think that they are variations of daut, “ I have,” 
&c., as Prince Bonaparte says: “En effet les 
draut, les drauk du N.T. ne sont que les daut, les 
daulc, etc., d’autresdialectes ” (see “ Bemarques 
sur plusieurs Assertions de M. Hovelacque," 
London, p. 20). This observation is etymolo¬ 
gically wrong; I think I have proved it; and 
it is wrong in point of syntax. Nowhere draut 
stands for daut; the flections from iduki [daut, 
&o.) are always employed with one object only; 
the fleotions of eroan with object and dative. 

Another entirely unknown auxiliary is ezan; 
it is, of course, conjugated like the others: 
dazat, dazak, daza, &c. This verb is only known 
as a compound of letters, in use for what 
the old grammarians (and all the later ones 
after them) called the subjunctive mood; but 
Basque, no more than English, knows of a 
subjunctive; ezan is employed like “ may,” 
and egin dezadan is “ that I may do,” and not 
French “ que je fasse.” Dezat is the first pers. 
sing, of the indie, pres., followed by n, “that; ” 
and dezat-n is pronounced dezadan. The same 
ignorance prevails on the subject of edin, 
“ can,” auxiliary of the potential mood ; but 
edin, like ezan, is a verb like the others; for 
instance, Ouztia daian Janngoikoa, God who 
can anything. Daian for dadian, from dadi, 
“ he can,” followed by the relative pronoun 
non, contracted in n, “ who.” Bekhatutan hil 
dadina, “ he who dies in sin.” There we have 
the purer form dadi +»+<*,“ he-that-oan.” 
Edin is often, in older Basque, as in this case, 
the auxiliary of the passive form instead of 
izan, “ to be.” The initial d is consequently not 
the object, “it,” but the subjeot, “he.” All 
these verbs, auxiliary and others, form their 
imperative mood in the same way ; for instance, 
the second pers. sing, of jakin, “to know,” 
is jakik, “ know thou; ” of egin, “ to do,” agik, 
“ do thou ” (final n is always dropped); of ezan, 
“ may,” ezak, “ may thou ; ” and of iduki, after 
having lost its d, eukak, and, after having 
lost its k, euk; and in some dialects auk, 
i.e., au + k, the verbal root followed by 
the pronoun. This is the reason why Li^ar- 
rague writes in his New Testament, Paul, 
aue bihotz on, “Paul, have thou good heart.” 
The demonstrative pronoun has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the imperative; want of critical 
analysis, combined with the accidental homo¬ 
phony of the demonstrative pronoun and the 


imperative, have started this theory, which 
makes the Basques say, “ Paul, this thou heart! ” 
And consequently, if auk is “ this thou,” then 
daut, “ I-have-it," signifies “ I-this-it! ” 

In Prince Bonaparte's letter on this point 
(see Academy, February 11) there is not. 
one argument to defend his thesis. What 
he appears to consider as such. No. 1, is not 
more than a statement, and No. 2 is an error ; 
the direct regimen being always expressed in all 
active verba by d — dagit, “I-do-it,” as well 
daut, “I-have-it;” au explains here nothing, 
there is no au hero. 

The confusion about au is not an isolated fact; 
other verbal flections are considered as being a 
mere agglomeration of letters without any sig¬ 
nification for themselves. M. Inchanspe says, 
“ dadin, dezin, seuls pas de signification; ” aud 
Prince Bonaparte's notions about edin, “ can,” 
and also about izan, are of the same nature; as 
not one flection is analysed, he gives liteke, “ he 
could,” as a flection of izan, “ to be; ” but liteke 
for laiteke for laditeke from l-adi-te-ke, is the 
third pers. sing, of the optative mood of edin. 

Which of the two theories is absurd (the 
favourite adjective of Prince Bonaparte when 
he speaks of others)', we leave to the decision of 
the readers of the Academy. 

W. van Eys. 


APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Kirch 20, 5 p.m. London Institution : “ Material* 
used f ir Paper,” by Prof. R. Bentley. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: Discussion, M Mind.” 

7.30 pm. Education: “ Wnen, and in what Order, 
should Subjects be Introduced ? ** by Mr. F. O. Fleay. 

S p.m. Victoria Institute : “ O inoatio Influences as 
regards Organic Lift/* by Burg -Gen. Gordon. 

Tussday, MaroH21,3p.m. Royal Institution: “The Mechan¬ 
ism of the Senses,” X., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

7.45p.m. Stamuoal: “ Import and Export Statistics," 
by Mr. Robert Giffen. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: u The Relation of Btone 
Cirolea to Outlying Stones or Tumuli on Neii-hbouring 
Hills.” by Mr. A. L. Lewis; " Excavations of Tumuli on 
the Bracing Downs, Isle of Wight,” by Mr. J. E. Price 
and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price; 14 A Note on the Distribution 
and Varieties of a Padlock,” by Major-Gen. Pitt-Riven. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers. 

8 p.m. Zetedoal: 44 Heredity as a Factor in Psy¬ 
chology and E hios,” by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

8.30 p m. Zoological: “ Borne Points in the Anatomy 
of Pterooles,” by Dr. Hans G&dow; •* A Peculiarity in 
the Trachea of the Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise,” by 
Mr. W. A. Forbes; 44 Lipotypee,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater. 

Thu as da v, Maroh 23, 3 p.m. Royal Iasritution : 44 Resem¬ 
blances of Sound, Light, and Heat,”IT., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Telegraph engineers: 44 The Deve'opment of 
a New Telephonic System,* 4 by Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 24, 7.30 p.m. Philologioal: 44 An Explana¬ 
tion of the Method of marking Pronunciation proposed 
for the BooietY’s Dictionary,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

8p.m. Royal Institution: 44 Rleotrio Railways,** by 
Prof. W. B. Ayrton. 

8 p.m. Browning: 44 Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower o&me,” by the Rev. J. Ktrkman. 

8 p.m. Quekett: “Fishes* Tails,” by Mr. E. T. 
Newton. 

Saturday, Maroh 25,3 pm. Royal Institution: “ Volcanoes,” 
1 1 , by Prof. H. G. Beeler. 

8 p.m. Physioal: *• The Effect of Temperature on the 
Eleotnoal Resistance of Mixtures of Sulphur end Carbon,” 
by Mr. Bhelford Bidwell; “Tno Measurement of Curva¬ 
ture and Kefraotive Index,* 4 by Mr. 0, Vernon Boys. 


SCIENCE. 

Hayman’s Odyssey. Vol. III. (David Natt.) 

With this volume Dr. Hayman brings his 
great and learned edition of the Odyssey 
to a close. Vol. i. appeared in 1864, vol. ii. 
in 1873, so that no one can complain that 
the work is hasty or immature, so far as the 
rate of production can testify. A perusal of 
this closing volume will corroborate the pre¬ 
sumption. On every page there is evidence 
of honest work, of careful and conscientious 
collation, of diligent cross-referecces, of 
honest and clear exegesis. No student can 
complain of finding difficulties overlooked ; 
and the illustrations from modern poetry are 
often striking and instructive. So far, then, 


Dr. Hayman has supplied the want of an 
English commentary on Homer’s Odyssey, 
and his book will probably long remain the 
standard English authority on the subject. 

But this would have been more decidedly 
the case had it been brought out in a some¬ 
what cheaper form, and with more modern 
lights. Let us explain. The price of this 
last volume, by itself, is 24s.—a large sum for 
the student of v —<o only to pay ; for though 
the printing (by Teubner, of Leipzig) is ex¬ 
cellent, and the facsimiles of MSS. inserted 
very interesting, economy is but too necessary 
for many of Homer’s most deserving readers. 

The ignoring of recent Homeric literature 
in this volume is still more serious. The 
author has a very smart (though uncom¬ 
plimentary) motto on his title-page : avrltp 
eyu> Trap veaenv airoTpoiroi, oiiSe ttoXiv he 
epxopxu, which he weakens by renewed 
complaints in his Preface concerning his 
Rugby affairs (Pref. x., xi.). But these serve 
him in apologising for certain incompletenesses 
of collation, which no one would have noticed, 
and lead the reader to consider whether the 
leisure of a country living has not some 
counterbalancing advantages. The head¬ 
master of a great school might surely claim 
even greater consideration. Still more, one 
is tempted to see whether the easily accessible 
books have been acquired and utilised by an 
editor who had certainly ample leisure forstudy. 
Now, although the older editions and scholia 
are thoroughly mastered, and the minute 
errors in La Roche’s recension curiously 
exposed (the editio princeps being, however, 
strangely dated 1480 (!) on the first page), 
we are astonished to see Crusiua’ Lexicon 
Homericum cited, and no mention whatever of 
the work of Ebeling 1 Stranger still, if pos¬ 
sible, is the complete silence on all the recent 
Odyssean criticism in Germany, Kirchhoff, 
for example, being totally ignored. This is 
another example of what I have elsewhere, 
in discussing this very question, called the 
national isolation in scholarship [Hist. 
Ok. Lit. i. 63), which seems to infect 
German work almost as muoh as English. 
Dr. Hayman gives us in this volume a new 
(and third) Preface of 150 pages, but it is 
almost all filled with a.rechauf'ee of old articles 
refuting Mr. Paley’s theory! When the 
second volume came out (1873), such a 
refutation was perhaps necessary, and was 
accordingly ably and fully supplied there. 
But why, in Heaven’s name, are we to have 
the whole thing served up again now that 
the theory has been refuted over and over 
again, and does not count more than two 
converts? The refutation of Mr. Paley in 
this volume, a? in tho last, is indeed excel¬ 
lent, and no doubt it is a very satisfactory 
task to undertake. For, in the first place, 
Mr. Paley’s temper is so good, and his calm¬ 
ness and gentleness so imperturbable, that 
he is the kindliest of adversaries. Secondly, 
his arguments are so bad that one can feel 
perfectly content with the answers which 
suggest themselves, and have the satisfac¬ 
tion of demolishing an elaborate theory. 

But the students of the Odyssey in 1882 
want something more. They want to know 
what recent criticism has done in explaining 
the structure and composition of the poem. 
Dr. Hayman is a most intelligent and 
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reasonable Unitarian, and highly qualified to 
criticise the theories of Berk, Kammer, Kirch- 
hoff, and the other Germans who have more 
or lees disturbed the unity of authorship. 
But he has not deigned to study, or at least 
to mention, them. To judge from his silence 
as to the Abu-Simbel inscription, when treat¬ 
ing of the age of writing, and his acquiescence 
in the now rejected hieroglyphic version of 
Achaean attacks on Egypt in the thirteenth 
century n.c., he has not provided himself with 
any philological journal which would have kept 
him acquainted with current criticism even 
in Lancashire. To those, however, if there 
be any, who desire further evidences of the 
real antiquity of the body of the Odyssey, 
his arguments against Mr. Paley, especially on 
linguistic grounds, are most convincing, and 
show a careful study, not only of the language 
of Homer, but of the other older poets. A 
perusal of KirehhofTs Studien on the Greek 
alphabet renders all this kind of ingenuity 
subsidiary, if not otiose. 

But all these criticisms only concern what 
Dr. Hayman might have done; what he has 
done, and chosen to do, is honestly and 
thoroughly done. And while neglecting the 
writers above named, it is fair to add in 
qualification that he has used the school com¬ 
mentaries of Faesi and of Ameis, embodying 
their best points in his notes. His careful 
statement of the action for each day will not, 
however, persuade sceptical readers that the 
plan of the poem is harmonious or undisturbed. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR CHARLES WYVILLE THOMSON. 

Sir Charles Wyville Thomson, whose death 
on the 10 th ult., at the early age of fifty-three, 
we have to reoord, was born at Boynside, Lin¬ 
lithgow. He began his medical training at 
Edinburgh University in 1845; and in 1850 
held a lectureship on botany at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and subsequently at the Marischal 
College. His first published scientific paper 
appears to have been one on the application 
of photography to the compound microscope, 
which was read before the British Association 
in 1850. While at Aberdeen, he published 
papers on Zoophytes and Polyzoa. In 1853 he 
was appointed Professor of Botany and Zoology 
at Queen’s College, Cork; and a year afterwards 
became Professor of Mineralogy and Geology 
at Belfast. While engaged at Belfast, he pub¬ 
lished his very important and well-known paper 
on the development of Comatula Rosacea. In 
1869 he was elected a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society; and in 1870 was appointed to the 
Chair of Natural History in Edinburgh, in the 
place of Prof. Allman. The great work with 
which Sir Wyville’s name will for ever remain 
connected, and for which he received the Copley 
Medal of the Boyal Sooiety, is that of deep-sea 
exploration. It cannot be denied that the illus- 
tr.ous discoveries male by England in this pro¬ 
vince of science originated with him. It was 
during a visit paid to him by Dr. Carpenter in 
1868, with a view of discussing investigations 
whioh both naturalists were about to make on 
recent Crinoids—Sir Wyville on Sars Rhizocrinus 
and Dr. Carpenter on the first specimen of a 
West Indian Pentacrinus ever obtained with its 
soft structures well preserved—that the idea of 
s diciting the Government to provide the means 
of deep-sea research was formed, and the result 
was the expedition of H.M.S. Lightning in 


August, 1868, with its important results, its reve¬ 
lation of a vast unexplored deep-sea fauna, and 
the general awakening of public interest on the 
subject. The Lightning expedition was followed 
in 1869 and 1870 by the two expeditions of 
H.M.S. Porcupine , in which Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys 
was associated with Sir Wyville and Dr. Car¬ 
penter. The Challenger expedition, the successful 
directorship of which constitutes Sir Wyville’s 
most distinguished claim to the front rank 
among men of science, originated in a letter 
written by Dr. Carpenter to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the summer of 1871, for in con¬ 
sequence of a favourable reply to this letter a 
committee of the Boyal Society was constituted 
to draw up a scheme of operations, and to make 
a formal application to the Government. In 
the end. Sir Wyville undertook the directorship 
of the civilian scientific staff of the ever-memor- 
able Challenger expedition, and, having made 
arrangements for the oarryingon of his teaching 
work during his absenoe, he remained on board 
at his post during the whole of the three years 
and a-nalf occupied by the voyage. His enthu¬ 
siasm with regard to everything connected with 
the dredging, sounding, and various physioal 
and chemical operations carried on in the deep 
sea during the cruise knew no bounds. He 
spent hours on deck watching them, and 
waiting for the dredge to come up, and 
though, as time wore on, the interest of the sea¬ 
men and naval officers in the arrival of the 
dredge or trawl at the surface failed, and that 
even of the remainder of the scientific staff 
flagged, he was never known to be absent at 
the moment it appeared at the ship’s side, what¬ 
ever the weather, but was to be seen peering 
down into the water, eagerly attempting to 
diagnose the contents of the net when it was 
still dipping in and out of the sea-surface as 
the ship rolled to and fro. When once it was 
on board, he would eagerly grope for treasures, 
squeezing each cephalopod between his fingers, 
always with a lurking hope to find a belemnite’s 
bone in it, or expecting at last to grasp a trilobi te. 

| These never came, but there was an abundance 
of other wonders, the interest of most of which 
is only now becoming fully apparent as the 
various monographs composing the grand 
official work on the scientific results of the 
voyage, designed and edited by him, are issued 
by the Stationery Office. He had hoped to 
see the completion of this work, but he has 
gone when only three volumes have been 
published. His health on board the Challenger 
was not good. Before starting on the voyage 
he brought out his important work, The 
Depths of the Sea, and, after the return of the 
Challenger, his two well-known volumes on the 
Atlantic. He then busied himself with the pre¬ 
paration for the press of a narrative of the 
voyage, to appear in the offioial work, based on 
one drawn up by Staff-Commander Tizard, 
the senior navigating officer of the Challenger ; 
but he had a serious and alarming attaok, 
and it became apparent to his intimate friends 
that it could scarcely be hoped that he 
would do any more serious work. He seemed 
to be getting through the winter pretty well, 
and only three or four weeks before his death 
he was in communication with Mr. Herbert 
Carpenter about some Pentacrinus sections 
which he was cutting for him. He got severely 
chilled on a visit to Edinburgh about a fort¬ 
night ago, having remained a great deal in the 
open air, and had no strength to rally against 
taisand the complications which ensued. Sir 
Wyville was an excellent lecturer, a most 
genial companion, and an excellent host. He 
was fond of amusements of all kinds, and was 
never happier than when he went on shore from 
the Challenger in some out-of-the-way island, 
with his gun on his shoulder, in pursuit of 
birds of Paradise or other treasures. 

H. N, Moseley. 


DR. JOHN MTXIR. 

The death of Dr. John Muir will be felt by 
many who did not even enjoy his personal 
acquaintance. His help was ever ready to be 
extended to straggling scholars as well as 
struggling causes, though it was but rarely 
that the world heard of the unostentatious act 
of generosity. Sometimes even the recipient 
of the gift hardly knew whom he had to thank 
for it. To a wide and varied circle of friends 
Dr. Muir’s loss will be still greater. Those 
who have enjoyed an evening at his house in 
Merchistoun Avenue, while his sister was still 
alive, will not readily forget the genial hos¬ 
pitality of the host, the pleasant and instructive 
conversation of whioh he was the oectre, and 
the congenial circle of friends he gathered round 
him. Born at Glasgow in 1810, he went to 
Bengal in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1828, and remained in India for twenty- 
five years. While there, he interested himself 
keenly in the moral and religious welfare of 
the natives, and for this purpose published in 
Sanskrit more than one work designed to con¬ 
vert the Hindus to Christianity. In pursuance 
of the same idea, he also offered a prize of £500 to 
the University of Cambridge for a treatise point¬ 
ing out the errors of the various systems of Hindu 
| philosophy, and setting forth the principles of 
| Christianity in a form suitable to the attention 
of learned natives. Dr. Bowland Williams’s 
well-known Dialogue of the Knowledge of the 
Supreme Lord was the result of this. Sub¬ 
sequently, Dr. Muir’s own religious views 
underwent considerable modification, and he 
threw himself, with his accustomed energy and 
thoroughness, into the study of the critical 
theologians of Germany and Holland. But it 
is as a Sanskrit scholar that he will be longest 
known and honoured. In this department of 
learning his chief work is his “ Original San¬ 
skrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions, 
collected, translated, and illustrated, in five 
volumes.” The work is indispensable for the 
student of ancient Hindu life and thought, 
dealing principally, as it does, with the Yedio 
period of Indian literature. The first volume 
discusses the legendary accounts of the origin 
of caste ; the second, the primitive home of Hie 
Hindus; the third, the opinions of Hindu 
writers on the Vedas ; the fourth, the oontrast 
between Vedio and later Hindu theology ; and 
the fifth, published in 1870, the cosmological 
and mythological conceptions of the Indians in 
the Vedic age. Of late years Dr. Muir has 
confined himself to printing, for private circula¬ 
tion among his friends, translations in verse of 
extracts from Hindu authors bearing upon 
moral and religious questions. His objeot in 
this, as he once told me, was “ to supply 
illustrations, in however humble a way, for the 
student of the comparative science of religion.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


Prof. Stefhan Born, of Basel, in an interest¬ 
ing obituary of his friend Prof. E. Desor, who 
died at Nice on February 24, states that he was 
a descendant of a member of the old Huguenot 
colony which settled at Friedrichsdorf, near 
Frankfurt. In 1811, the year of Desor’s birth, 
the French language still retained its pre¬ 
dominance in the family, the school, and the 
ohurch. E. Desor passed from the local school 
to the Gymnasium at Hanau, and afterwards 
studied jurisprudence at the University of 
Giessen. In 1832 he went to Paris, and, under 
the influence of Elie de Beaumont, turned from 
law to geology. He contributed towards the 
cost of his education by translating Bitter’s 
Erdkunde into French. Prof. Born observes 
that the international character of modern 
science was illustrated in Eduard Desor, who 
was French by ancestry, German by birth and 
culture, and Swiss by deliberate choice. H® 
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went from Paris to Bern, where he lived with 
Prof. Vogt, and formed a close friendship with 
his eldest son, Karl Yogt, by whom he was 
introduced to Agassiz. It was under the 
direction and help of the latter that Desor began 
his geological Alpine journey, and his re¬ 
searches into the nature of the glaciers. After 
a journey to the Scandinavian “ Alps,” with a 
view to the observation of their _ erratic 
phenomena, he accompanied Agassiz in 1847 
to North America, where he was employed in 
the coast survey. His discovery that Agassiz 
would not recognise him as an independent 
researcher, but chose to regard him simply as 
the pupil and assistant of earlier days, led to 
a separation between them. After fulfilling an 
appointment in the State of Pennsylvania as 
geological surveyor of the mineral districts and 
the primaeval forests, Desor returned to Switzer- | 
land in 1852, and settled in Neuchatel. Pour 
years later he inherited a considerable property 
through the death of his brother. His election 
to the Stunderath and Nationalrath interfered 
with his scientific labours, for he was an eager 
and prominent politician. While in America 
he had formed a dose friendship with Theodore 
Parker, and he devoted himself with character¬ 
istic energy to the study of religious problems 
both abroad and in his native land. Prof. 
Born remarks that those to whom Eduard 
Desor was known as one of the greatest of 
Swiss scholars in geology and primitive oulture- 
history had little conception of the width and 
range of his pursuits. “ To extend light in 
all directions,” he observed, was the task of 
his life. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

M. Ch. Buelens, Keeper of the Boyal Library 
at Brussels, has submitted to the Antwerp Geo¬ 
graphical Congress a notice of a curious docu¬ 
ment preserved in the MS. Department in the 
shape of an autograph MS. volume, addressed in 
1613 to Philip III., King of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, by an official deacobriodor, and treating of 
the Malay Peninsula, Java, China, and the 
ancient geography of Asia, in which mention 
was also made of a Southern India, supposed 
to be Australia. This work bore the name of 
Emmanuel Godinho de Eredia. M. Ldon 
Janssen has lately succeeded in reproducing 
the Portuguese MS., with facsimiles of its 
fifty-nine maps, plates, and drawings, and has 
added a French translation and notes. Only 
120 oopies of the work have been struck off, 
and, of these, only twenty-five were for Bale. 
The work is entitled Malaca, Flnde mbridionalc, 
et le Cathay, and has an Introduction by M. 
Huelens. Among the curious illustrations in 
it are detailed maps of Malacca and its environs, 
of the Sunda Archipelago, and of the land 
which Godinho calls Southern India, sup¬ 
posed to be Northern Australia, topographi¬ 
cal plans, portraits of several viceroys of the 
Indies, in addition to those of St. Francis 
Xavier and the author himself, drawings of 
natives, animals, &c. 

The King of Italy has lately presented a gold 
medal, accompanied by a complimentary letter, 
to Mdme. Carla Serena for her services to ethno¬ 
graphy by the researches she made during her 
well-known travels in the Caucasus. 

At the last meeting of the Italian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Prof. F. Minutilli read a 
paper on Africa, considered from the points of 
view of science, civilisation, and commerce. 

During his recent journey in Abyssinia, M. 
Achille Bafiray visited the town of Lalibdla, 
and spent a week there for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating and making drawings of its ten 
churches out out of the living rock, from which 
they are separated by trenches. They were built, 
or rather cut out of the rock, about the begin¬ 


ning of the fifth century by 400 or 500 workmen 
whom King Lalibdla had procured from Jeru¬ 
salem and Alexandria. From an archaeological 
point, M. Baffray’s discovery of these monolith 
churches, as he terms them, is oonsidered 
most important, for previously there was 
only a rumour of the existence of such monu¬ 
ments. Before going to Lalibdla, M. Bafiray 
visited the lofty mountain plateaus on which 
are found the sources of the Biver Gulima, 
which, flowing to the east, sends its waters down 
to the deep depression of Lake Aussa, and of 
the Taccazd and the Tel lard, which eventually 
unite, and flow into the Nile. In the course of 
his travels, M. Bafiray has also made some in¬ 
teresting discoveries in the departments of 
zoology and botany. 

In consequence of Mirambo, the Wanyam- 
wezi chief,'having seized all the roads through 
Unyanyembe, and thus prevented communica¬ 
tion with the Belgian station on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, an armed body of 
men is said to have been lately despatched by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, with instructions to 
force their way to Karema, and ascertain the 
safety of M. Banaeckers. Altogether, the 
position of affairs in East Central Africa is by 
no means satisfactory. 

From the opposite side of Africa, the Bev. 
W. W. Bagster, of the American missionary 
expedition, writes that, in his opinion, their 
main station must be at Bailundo, fifty miles 
short of Bihd, and that from it they will be able 
to move on the country to the north and also to 
the north-west of Bihd, where the language is 
half Ganguela and half Ambunda,and afterwards 
into Ganguela and the region beyond. The ex¬ 
pedition will thus traverse the highlands in 
erhaps their greatest length inland, and will 
e on the line of the densest population towards 
the oentre of Africa. A not unimportant fact 
is that the Ganguela language would take them 
almost across the continent, as they would 
follow the trade of these people. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Discovery of the Pouched Marmot in Pre- 
• glacial Beds. —Near Mundesley, on the coast of 
Norfolk, there occurs a deposit called the 
_ ‘‘Arctic Freshwater Bed,” discovered a short 
time ago by Mr. A. Nathorst. This formation 
is of considerable geological interest, inasmuch 
' as it is supposed to offer the earliest indications 
, of the advent of Arctio conditions in that area. 

, Mr. Clement Beid, of the Geological Survey, 

, has obtained from this bed a few teeth and 
, bones, which are the first vertebrate remains 
l yet unearthed from the deposit. These remains 
, have been studied by Mr. E. T. Newton, of the 
l Museum of Practical Geology, who refers them 
. to the pouched marmot (or Spermophilus), and 
. has described and figured them in a recent 
3 number of the Geological Magazine. Bemains 
i of the Spermophilus of any age aro so exceed- 
f ingly rare in this country that the disoovery is 
welcome to British geologists; but it is es- 
■ pecially interesting as showing that the pouched 
marmot lived in East Anglia at the beginning 
’ of the Glacial period, and prior to the deposition 
~ of the Till, or Lower Boulder Clay. 

An anthropological society has been founded 
at Brussels, M. Yanderkindere, Rector of the 
" Free University, having been elected president. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

• At the Philological Society’s meeting on 
i Friday, March 17, Dr. Murray explained the 
■ system on which he proposed to mark the 
1 pronunciation of words m the society’s English 
1 Dictionary, and defended his plan, on practical 
: > grounds, against the objections of the strict 

* phonetioians. 


Mr. Karl Blind’s essay on ‘‘ New Finds in 
Shetlandic and Welsh Folk-Lore ” will be con¬ 
cluded in the April number of the Oentleman’s 
Magazine, when, besides a number of Sea-Sprite 
and Fish-Man tales reoently discovered in South 
Wales, the Kymro-Silurian origin of the Welsh 
people and the question of the Fianna and 
other semi-mythical and historical invading 
races of Ireland will be touched upon. 

The Imperial Academy of Austria has just 
published at Vienna vol. v. of the “ Corpus 
Soriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,” con¬ 
taining Orosius, edited by Prof. Zangemeister, 
head librarian of the University of Heidelberg. 
During the Middle Ages the History of Orosius 
was the favourite text-book. Its abridged 
translation into Anglo-Saxon, asoribed to Alfred 
the Great, is a proof of its popularity in 
Britain. It is noteworthy that no critical 
edition has yet proceeded from England. In 
1738 the Dutohman Havercamp published the 
first fairly readable edition, and this edition has 
been reprinted since without any material 
deviations. Owing to the great popularity which 
Orosius enjoyed with the clergy, we possess a 
great number of MSS., and among them one as 
old as the sixth century, and one dating from 
the eighth. Prof. Zangemeister gives the 
readings of the MSS. deserving authority in a 
very full critical apparatus; and he also gives 
references to the writers used by Orosius, as 
well as to those who have quoted from him. 
The volume contains, in addition, the “Liber 
Apologeticus,” a portion of which, written by 
St. Augustine himself, was in former editions 
included in the text of Orosius, and not marked 
as an interpolation. The value of this edition 
is greatly enhanoed by five exhaustive Indexes. 

Mr. W. A. Clottston, of Glasgow, is about 
to reprint, by subscription, Sir William Ouseley’s 
Persian text and English translation of the 
Bakhtyar-Nama; or, the Story of Prince 
Bakhtyar and the Ten Viziers, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1801, and has now become of great 
rarity. This new edition will be accompanied 
by an Introduction' and notes, and the price 
to subscribers will be 6s. 6d. 

Messrs. Williams and NoRQATEhave pub¬ 
lished the fourth volume of Prof. Oldenberg’s 
edition of the Pali text of the Vinaya Pifaka. 

The first part of Dr. Morris’s edition, for the 
Pali Text Society, of the Ahguttara Nikaya, 
consisting of the Eka-nipata and the Duka- 
nipata, is now passing through the press. 

Prof. Hermann Jaoobi, of Munich, is 
editing the Aciiranga Sutra, one of the sacred 
books of the Jains, for the Pali Text Society. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Archaeoloqical In stitotk. —( Thursday , 
March J.) 

Sir J. Sibbald D. 8cott, Bart., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., read a paper on the 
remarkable sculptured font in the ohurch of St. 
Nicholas, Brighton, giving a oarefnl description of 
the subjects represented, and specially referring to 
the soenea in the life of St. Nicholas.—Mr. E. T. 
Newton read a paper on the discovery in 1879 of a 
Bomano-British cremation urn in Cbeapside at a 
depth of eighteen feet below the pavement. 
Among other evidences of cremation were two 
pieces of the humeri nearly surrounded by green 
glass, which must have been in a state of partial 
fusion when it became pressed round the bones. 
—Mr. J. U. Scott exhibited a cast of the upper 
portion of an effigy of a civilian from North Curry 
ohurch, and portions of delicate plaster figures of 
cows and other animals found walled up in the 
chancel of that church.—Mr. Mioklethwaile was 
disposed to think that these might be votive objeota. 
—Mr. A. K. Griffiths exhibited a fine example cf a 
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British nrn, fall of ashes and bone* in an nndii- 
turbed state, found at Hampton Wick.—Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson sent three example* of funeral obalioes 
and patens discovered in Cumberland, and con¬ 
tributed some notes upon these relios.—Mr. E. T. 
Newton laid before the meeting the urn and bone* 
forming the subject of his paper.—Mr. J. A. 
Spurnel Bayley exhibited a collection of rubbings 
of brasses of ecclesiastics from Essex, which were 
commented upon by Mr. Micklethwaite. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, March 3.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., President, in the Chair.—The 
paper read was “ Old-English Contributions,” by 
Mr. H. Sweet. The paper dealt ohiefly with the 
influence of stress in Old-English sound-changes. 
Suoh forma as earn, heara, were explained as the 
unemphatic duplicates of the emphatio tom, heora, 
Ac. Similarly, all was explained as the generalised 
weak form corresponding to the strong tall, even 
West-Saxon preserving unaccented a in such 
words as Osioold, hldford = hldf-word = •ward, 
where it was rounded by the w. Bird was shown 
to be the weak form corresponding to biruhfS, and 
tr have arisen from earlier bindit, which, again, is 
a modification of bindid, in accordance with the 
general law by which unaccented final d became t, 
as in tint, umn^mynt, Ac. By Verner’s law, these 
two forms point to an earlier distinction of accent, 
the same verb having the accent sometimes on the 
root, sometimes on the ending, the latter having 
been the emphatio form, and given rise to snob 
forms as bindt'S, the former having been unemphatic 
and produced bint, Ac. 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, 
March 7.) 

Major-Gen. Pitt-Bivebs, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. E. T. Newton exhibited a Romano-British 
burial urn, containing human bones, found in 
Cbeapside, about eighteen feet below the footpath, 
In 1879. Two of the bones are encrusted by 
molten green glass.—Mr. E. H. Mann read the 
first part of a monograph on the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. Many points 
regarding the physical characteristics of these 
savages on which misapprehensions have hitherto 
existed were noticed. The latter portion of the 
paper was devoted to a description of the tribal 
communities and the peculiarities connected with 
the subdivision of the same among inland and 
coast men ; and reference was made to the system 
of rule and the power of the chiefs, and various 
details connected with manners and ouatoms were 
illustrated. — Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited an 
Andamanese skeleton, recently presented to the 
Royal College of Burgeons by Mr. W. Beatscn, of 
the Bengal Medical Service. 


FINE ART. 

Oeschichte der gricchischen Blast ik. Von 
J. Overbeck. Dritter lialbband. (Leip¬ 
zig : J. C. Hinriehs.) 

The lapse of ten years or more which has 
called into existence a third edition of Over¬ 
beck’s Greek Sculpture has at the same time 
brought to light a mass of new material 
to alter old opinions. It is characteristic 
of Prof. Overbeck that almost nothing 
that is new escapes him, whether it 
be sculptures recovered by excavation, or 
conclusions arrived at by fresh trains of 
argument. In the present edition, however, 
it is more with newly found sculptures that 
he has to deal. We have already had the 
figures from the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
and the statue of Nike to serve as a basis for 
our knowledge of Alkamenes and Paeonios. 
Now we have the Hermes as a standard by 
which to measure the style of Praxiteles, if 
not to show the splendour he had attained 
in other works with which the ancients were 
more familiar. Since the days of the Apollo 
Belvidere no statue ha3 occupied so much of 


public attention as the Hermes. There is no 
charm it has not been found to possess if 
we could really admit as charms qualities that 
belong to effeminacy. In this respect Prof. 
Overbeck is guiltless. He, in fact, bestows a 
little space on playful excerpts about the 
subject. The main question for the moment 
is bow to restore the statue, and on this we 
get no very decided opinion. From analogy 
it is admitted that Hermes might very well 
have held up in his right hand a bunch of 
grapes to tempt the young Dionysos. The 
action of the child would then be to reach 
forward towards the grapes with his left 
hand, and to steady himself with his right, 
resting on the shoulder of Hermes. But it 
is objected that in such circumstances Hermes 
would necessarily be looking direct at the 
child. This, however, is not the case. His 
look is, in fact, fixed between it and the 
object in his right hand ; and in a restoration 
lately made in this country the interpreta¬ 
tion which has been adopted is that Hermes 
was represented in a moment of divided 
attention, such as may be seen any day under 
similar circumstances. He tries to look at 
once at the grapes and the infant Dionysos. 
Overbeck takes it for granted that Hermes 
had originally a metal wreath on his head; 
and there are certainly several small holes 
which might well be explained as having been 
meant for the attachment of a wreath. But the 
author does not suggest what the wreath had 
represented—whether vine or ivy, to suit the 
character of Dionysos, or simply laurel, to 
give dignity to Hermes himself. The hair is 
roughly treated, producing an effect of con¬ 
trast with the finely modelled face, which 
it bounds and defines very decisively over the 
forehead and temples. 

For the Aphrodite at Knidos, Overbeck 
accepts the type on the coins of that town, 
confirmed by existing statues in marble. As 
Michaelis showed, the goddess stands holding 
with her left hand, which is extended side¬ 
wards, the end of a piece of drapery as if just 
on the point of letting it fall altogether. 
Among the known statues of this type there 
is none of extraordinary merit. We want to 
see one from the hand of a Greek, if not from 
that of Praxiteles himself. There is in the 
British Museum a now famous bronze head 
of, I believe, Aphrodite. With it was found a 
haud holding the end of a piece of drapery. 
Both head and hand clearly belong to the 
same statue ; and, if they are compared with 
the acknowledged copies of the Aphrodite at 
Knidos, they will be seen to agree distinctly 
in action, while, to a great extent, the type of 
face is the same. The statue had been of 
colossal size, and must have been the work of 
a master in the art of sculpture. So that 
Engelmann (Arch. Zeit., 1878, p. 150) was 
amply justified iu treating it as possibly a 
work of Praxiteles himself, rendering in bronze, 
with perhaps no great variation, the ideal of 
Aphrodite which he made for Knidos. It 
was, in fact, a happy thought of Engelmann to 
point this out, and it is particularly strange 
that Overbeck should ignore it. 

The sculptures obtained in the excavations 
at Ephesus occupy considerable space in this 
new edition. Not that there is anything much 
to be made of them. They cannot be made to 
fit in with the character of Scopas. Even the 


best piece among them does not meet with 
much approval. As to Scopas, nothing 
certain has been found in recent years except 
the fragments at Tegea, where he built and 
adorned the temple of Athena Alea. There can 
hardly be a doubt of these remains being from 
his hand, and it is a matter of regret that they 
have not yet been published in any form 
which would make them intelligible. As 
regards the Attic school of this period, it is 
another source of regret that Prof. Overbeck 
has not given a series of illustrations from 
the statues and reliefs of the Nereid monu¬ 
ment, as it is called. It is clear that , in 
many respects he appreciates them highly. 
They have been well published by Michaelis 
in the Mtmwnenti of the Institute at Rome, 
but they deserve to be known far beyond the 
circle of those who have access to that work. 

It might be said that the demand for a third 
edition is, in itself, a sufficient recommenda¬ 
tion of Overbeck’s History of Greek Sculpture. 
But, while general utility might bring about; 
this result, we may be allowed to say 
here .that it is also a work possessed of 
qualities which render it indispeusable to 
students occupied with minute enquiries into 
the history of Greek art. A. S. Mu heat. 


MR. COX’S EXHIBITION. 

The Conduit Street Galleries have not often 
been so well filled as by the pictures of de¬ 
ceased masters of the British school which Mr. 
Cox has withdrawn from his stores of works of 
art. They comprise several works of import¬ 
ance—Turner’s early “Battle of the Nile” 
(129), for instance, formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Woolner, which was exhibited in 1799, 
a very astonishing work for a man of four-and- 
twenty. In loveliness nothing here equals 
Etty’s “ Bather ” (45), from the Gillott collec¬ 
tion. It was by pure aocident, as we learn 
from Mr. Cox, that Etty obtained the exqui¬ 
site model; and mindful of his pictures from 
the “Coral Finders” to “Joan of Aro,” and 
of the many fine studies of female figures now 
hanging on the same walls as “The Bather,” 
we are struck with the potency of chance on 
painters so highly gifted, but so little imagina¬ 
tive, as Etty. By sheer industry, by skill in 
painting, and sense of colour and harmony of 
line, he attained fame; but how much more 
swiftly would he have acquired, how much 
more surely retained, it, if he had painted 
this woman as often as Romney painted Emma 
Lyon! He could not select beauty; and a 
highly refined type seems to have come in his 
way onoe only. 

Another picture of importance is Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s “Savage Lion” (254)—said to be 
the “ Sir William Wallace ” of Exeter Change— 
painted in all the strength and seriousness of 
the artist's youth. These early studies of 
Landseer are often grand; and this is one 
of the grandest of them. No one, except 
Rubens, painted lions so welL Our national 
collections contain many fine examples of his 
later “ veins,” but we have no specimen of the 
unique and splendid genius of Landseer’s wild 
youth, untamed by society, unsophisticated by 
sentiment. The young Landseer was not so poet¬ 
ical as the old, and we have no reason to regret 
that the painter of “ Nero ” and “ Sir William 
Wallaoe ” developed into the Landseer of 
“Night” and “Morning;’’but both were great, 
and we should like this magnificent brute hung 
in the same room with “Suspense” ana 
“Alexander and Diogenes.” 

Mr. Cox has, and has long had, another 
picture which, though scarcely important, is 
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nationally] very interesting. It is called “ Sir 
James Thornhill's Academy” (191), and at¬ 
tributed to Hogarth. We have good reason for 
doubting both the title and the ascription, and 
still better reason for our conviction that 
both cannot be correct. If it be “ Sir 
James Thornhill’s Academy,” it is very un¬ 
likely to have been painted by Hogarth, 
as that academy was probably oloeed before 
Hogarth had attained sufficient skill as a painter 
to execute this work. It more probably repre¬ 
sents the academy in St. Peter’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane, set up by Hogarth himself after 
his father-in-law's death. But, all doubts apart, 
it is a olever pioture in Hogarth’s style, repre¬ 
senting one of the earliest of those drawing- 
schools in London which preceded the estab¬ 
lishment of the Royal Academy. 

Of the numerous portraits here by Reynolds 
and Gainsborough we have no space to give a 
detailed notice. Though others by the former 
artist, such as that of " Horace Walpole,” may 
have greater interest, there is none to compare 
in vigour of design with the masterly head of 
“ Lord Lifford,” Lord High Chancellor of Ireland 
(28). In the same way the portrait of “ Abel,” 
musician to H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte 
(180), seems to us the finest Gainsborough, 
although those of “ George HL,” “ Garrick,” 
and “ Sterne ” have more mstorio attraction. 

The strength of the exhibition—with the 
foregoing exceptions, a very clever scene from 
Tristram Shandy by Philip Reinagle (25), and 
three of Poole’s grandest compositions—lies in 
the landscapes. Of Wilson there are several 
small specimens of* a high quality. Turner 
is represented by a few unimportant examples 
besides that already mentioned; Muller, by 
one large and grand work ; and there is a great 
gathering of the works of William Linton, in¬ 
cluding a fine moonlight scene. More interest¬ 
ing than these are some examples of Gains¬ 
borough, including his “ Broken Egg ” (24), a 
replica of “The Market Cart” (6), and a 
beautiful little picture called “Studious and 
Idle Boys ” (116). The Norwich school is very 
well represented. By “ old Orome ” there are 
twenty-seven pictures. One, a “View near 
Bury St. Edmunds” (4), is a fine and curious 
early work ; most of the others, views on the 
shores and in the lanes of Norfolk, are in 
his more mature style, mellow and rich in 
colour, and “racy of the soil.” Of Ladbrooke, 
his brother-in-law, there is a fair example, by 
Stannard two and by Stark one, whioh call for 
no particular notice. It is different with the 
Vincents and the Cotmans. By the former there 
is a largejview of the Thames from the Surrey 
side of Waterloo Bridge, painted in 1820 (98), 
and a “ Landscape, with Cattle” (115), one of 
the most charming of the small landscapes 
in this collection. Of Cotman, who, if he 
could not beat Orome injhis own line, was a 
far more original and versatile genius, there 
are several works of great beauty. The most 
perfect in tone and the simplest in design is 
“ Wherries on the Yar ” (103). It is admirable 
in colour, with its gold-bronze sails against the 
soft gray sky of its low white olouds, and rich 
harmonies of sombre browns and greens in 
hull and water. Not less noble and simple in 
colour and design is the view of “Merton 
Hall, near Norwich ” (32), with its excellent 
groups of figures, slight in execution, but 
solid in effect. Fineness of finish and boldness 
in colour are the characteristics of another 
scene by the same hand (106), in whioh a 
gravelly road dips from the foreground to 
travel through an undulating country to the 
sea-shore. In the distance are pinky banks of 
clouds on a primrose sky, cut off by a brilliant 
band of blue sea; these are separated by brown- 
green woods and hedges from the bright, almost 
metallio green of fields of young corn, and 
these are contrasted with the blue-green of 


grass-land in shade. Almost equally to be 
admired is another soene on the Norfolk 
ooast (95). 

Of James Ward the collection contains several 
oapital works, including a fine sketoh for his 
glgantio Derbyshire landscape now in the 
National Gallery (242); and we must not oon- 
olude this imperfect account of an interesting 
collection without mentioning Romney’s very 
sweet portrait of “ Mrs. Camden” (85), or a 
beautiful landscape by Richard Westall—“ Twi¬ 
light” (109), one of the most “unexpected” 
sights in the gallery. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D' OTRANTO. 

I. 

The chief object of my second visit to South¬ 
ern Italy was to study the ancient topography 
and historical monuments of the province of 
Lecce or Terra d’ Otranto. This province, known 
in antiquity under the name of Calabria— 
which was transferred in the Middle Ages to an 
altogether different country — comprises the 
territories of the Messapians, lapygians, and 
Salentini. From the archaeological point of 
view, it constitutes a very olearly defined dis¬ 
trict, the monuments of which possess highly 
original characteristics of their own, wholly 
distinct from those of the monuments of Apulia, 
although the latter borders upon it, and was in¬ 
habited by populations of identical race and 
language, but much more completely Hellenised 
in manners. 

To the antiquaries of England and Franco, 
and even of other parts of Italy, the Terra 
d’ Otranto is practically a terra incognita. It is 
almost wholly unvisited, and scholars have but 
very imperfect ideas of the archaeological 
wealth which it contains. This state of things is 
rendered more remarkable by the fact that the 
inhabitants cannot be reproached with indiffer¬ 
ence to their country’s antiquities. There are 
few places in the province wnere there are not 
one or more amateurs who superintend the local 
archaeological “ finds,” collect and preserve 
them with due care, or even devote their time 
and energies, more or less successfully, to their 
study and interpretation. There are several 
private collections in the distriot, the most im¬ 
portant of whioh are those of Signor L. de 
Simone, at Villa Sant’ Antonio, near Lecce (con¬ 
taining the most extensive series yet brought 
together of Messapio inscriptions); of Signor 
Nerregna, German consul at Brindisi (con¬ 
sisting principally of medals and painted vases); 
and of Signora Scarll-Coluooi at Fasano (com¬ 
posed wholly of objects from the ruins of Gnathia). 
The collection formed by Signor L. Maggiulii 
at Muro-Leccese has been generously presented 
by its proprietor to the Museum of Lecce, in 
which he still continues to deposit objects dug 
up year by year from the ruins of the ancient 
city, the name of which is still unknown, but 
which has been succeeded by the village of 
which Signor Maggiulii is syndic. The cities of 
Brindisi and Taranto, and even the little town 
of Ostuni, have established in their public 
buildings the nucleus of a museum of inscrip¬ 
tions which will be developed by further dis¬ 
coveries ; to the municipal libraries of Oria and 
Gallipoli, founded by bequests from private 
individuals, small archaeological collections are 
attached which already contain various objects 
deserving of attention. 

But at Lecce especially the Archaeological 
Commission of the Terra d’ Otranto has formed, 
in the last few years, a collection which 
is, unfortunately, stowed away in a very 
insufficient room at the prefect’s residence, 
but which even now deserves to take high 
rank among the most important museums of 
Italy. Everything, indeed, in this museum is 


not of equal interest; a sufficiently searching 
critioism has not always been employed in the 
acquisition of the monuments which it contains, 
and it will be necessary later on to eliminate a 
oertain number of obvious forgeries. But even 
with these weak points, whioh are, after all, but 
few, the collection is highly valuable and 
interesting. The series of vases and of terra- 
oottas are particularly magnificent; among the 
bronzes and engraved stones there are likewise 
some first-class specimens; and, finally, the 
medals, which were without exception found in 
the country, are well classified and numerous. 
This last, however, is probably the department 
in whioh there will be most forgeries to be 
thrown out whenever the final revision of the 
collection takes place. 

Justice, then, should be done to the generous 
efforts of the antiquaries of Lecce. They have 
done, and are doing day by day, all that is in 
their power to preserve, collect, describe, and 
classify the monuments of their province; and 
it is earnestly to be desired that the same 
should be done in every provinoe of Italy. The 
archaeologist who visits the Terra d’ Otranto 
does not find himself, as he might imagine 
beforehand, in a wild and unexplored country. 
Even in the smallest towns he is tempted to say, 
like the Greek shipwrecked mariner who espied, 
geometrical figures drawn on the sand of the 
shore on which he had been cast up by the sea: 
“ Courage! I see traces of men.” Nor is it 
only vestiges of the dead past,that will mset 
him ; he will find himself among living scholars 
who will reoeive him with the most gracious 
and thoughtful hospitality; who will put them¬ 
selves at his disposal so absolutely as even to 
embarrass him by that refinement of kiudliness 
whioh the Greets so well called <pt\o(eyia ; who 
will vie with one another in doing him the 
honours of the country; who will escort him 
with delight to all that he has to see because 
they know it beforehand. In a word, he will 
everywhere find abundant preparations for his 
task ; and all he has to do is to entrust himself 
to their conduct in order to gather in, oven in 
a hurried tour, a rich harvest of facts and 
observations which he has merely to contrast 
and to combine. 

MEOALITniC MONUMENTS. 

One of the points which most strangely dis¬ 
tinguish the Terra d’ Otranto from the other 
parts of the mainland of Italy is the great 
number of megalithic monuments, or, at least, 
of a certain class of such antiquities. 1 
allude to the species of menhirs whioh 
present most analogy to the Stantare of 
Corsica and the pedras fittas or pedras tongas of 
Sardinia, and which are called by the in¬ 
habitants of the oountry pietre fitte or Sannd. 
Native archaeologists have noted their existence 
at Muro-Leccese, on the road from Lecce to 
Merine, as well as near Carpignano, Corigliano 
d’ Otranto, Santa Luoia in Martano, and Palsz- 
zano, a few miles from Taranto. In the 
course of my own tour, I observed others near 
Giurdignano ; near Sopersano, between Maglie 
and Ruffano ; near Ruffano itself; close to the 
Specchia di Santa-Teresa, on the high downs 
above Ruffano; and, lastly, as you enter the 
village of Path, near the Capo di Leuca. 

It is noteworthy that no monument of this 
class exists in the districts of Fasano, Ceglie, 
Oria, and Brindisi. With the exception of that 
of Palazzano, which is in the circondario of 
Taranto, they are entirely confined to the 
extremity of the Iapygian peninsula, beyond a 
line drawn from sea to sea, between Lecce and 
Gallipoli. 

The pietra fitta near the Specchia di Santa- 
Teresa is the only one which presents to a certain 
extent the shapeless aspect characteristic of our 
menhirs. All the rest have thp appearance 
of long beams of stone, narrow and less thick 
than they are wide, squared with a certain 
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amount of care, and hewn on the precise spot 
on which they stand from the banks of soft 
white limestone flash with the surface of the 
soil. They are fixed at the lower extremity into 
a socket formed at the eurfaoe of these same 
banks of stone. In some cases the original 
builders so arranged that the natural rock in 
which they were planted should form a kind of 
square pedestal, roughly shaped by the hand of 
man. 

If the pietre fitte of the territory of Otranto 
must necessarily be compared with the menhirs 
of Western Europe, although denoting a more 
advanoed stage of industry in their execution, 
the same province—so far, at least, as I am 
aware—contains nothing similar to the dolmens 
and oovered ways. But it is probably allow¬ 
able to classify with the megaliths, though it is 
obviously of natural origin, the remarkable 
rocking-stone of the neighbouring village of 
Giuggianello. This is a block of limestone in 
the shape of an oval lens, measuring 15*60 
metres in circuit, 5 70 metres at its greatest 
diameter and 2*85 metres at its smallest, and 
2*30 metres at its greatest thickness. With the 
point of rock which holds it in equilibrium, it 
presents very much the appearance of a mush¬ 
room on its stalk, and a very gentle touch is 
enough to set it in motion. This stone is 
called “ La furticiddhu de la vecchia de la 
Manni,” and it is invested with a sacred 
character in the eyes of the peasants of the 
neighbourhood, who perform pilgrimages to it. 
But what gives it a peculiar interest from the 
archaeological point of view is that, as re¬ 
cognised by Signor L. de Simone, who was the 
first to call attention to it, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that it is alluded to in a passage of the 
treatise ntpl iavfiaeiaiv knowp.&Tu>v, falsely at¬ 
tributed to Aristotle. This runs as follows:— 

“ In the remotest part of Iapygia there is a stone 
so huge that it would be almost impossible to carry 
it away on a chariot. But Herattles raise! it with¬ 
out an effort, and threw it behind him ; and it so 
poised itself that it can be moved merely by touch¬ 
ing it with the finger.” 

Francois Lenormant. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We understand that de Neuville’s great 
picture “ The Cemetery of St. Privat ” will be 
exhibited during the coming season by Messrs. 
Dowdeswell at their gallery in New Bond Street. 
The incident represented is the last desperate 
resistance made on August 18, 1870, in the 
churchyard of St. Privat by the French, con¬ 
sisting of the 9th battalion of Chasseurs and 
the 4tb, 10th, and 12th regiments of the Line— 
who were left in the burning village to cover 
the retreat of Marshal Canrobert—against the 
Boyal Prussian Guard, the Prussian Corps, and 
the Saxon Corps. Overpowered by the numbers 
which poured through every inlet into the 
churchyard, the last of the French, defending 
their ground inch by inch, were either killed or 
taken prisoners. 

The Queen, before her departure for Men¬ 
tone, acknowledged in a gracefully worded 
letter the pleasure it has given her to receive a 
special large-paper copy of Mr. Tuer’s Bartolozxi 
and his Works. 

A collection of original drawings, made for 
Dalzieb’ Bible Gallery, is now on view at the 
Fine Art Society’s Booms, in New Bond Street. 
There are nine works by Sir F. Leighton, 
three by Mr. G. F. Watts, eleven by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, and works by Messrs. Holman Hunt, 

E. Armitage, F. Madox Brown, F. Sandys, 

F. B. Pickersgill, and other artists of dis¬ 
tinction. Some of the works have a special 
interest from the fact that they are drawn on 
wood. 


The building which has been erected by Miss 
MarianneNorth just inside the northern entrance 
of Kew Gardens is fast approaching completion, 
and will be opened to the publio on May 15. 
The structure (from a design by Mr. J. 
Fergusson) is externally very simple, and is 
surrounded by a verandah, under which seats 
are placed for the convenience of visitors. The 
gallery within is finely proportioned and well 
lighted, and the walls are surrounded by a dado 
of wood-panelling, every panel being a speoimen 
of the choicest wood of one or other of the tropioal 
countries, the soenery and vegetation of whioh 
are represented in the paintings with which the 
walls are lined. These beautiful and instructive 
oil studies, some 1,200 or 1,500 in number, re¬ 
present the labour of eight or ten years, and 
were all painted from nature by Miss North in 
Brazil, Japan, Borneo, Java, the West India 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, India, Ceylon, 
&c., &c. The whole of this precious and 
original collection will, on May 15, be pre¬ 
sented to the nation by Miss North, together 
with the building which she has erected at her 
own expense to contain them. 

M. Odilon Bedon, the exhibition of whose 
sketches at the offioe of Le Gaulois is now 
oreating a great sensation, has published (Paris: 

G. Fischbacher) a collection of lithographic 
designs inscribed to Edgar Allan Poe. A French 
critic, reviewing M. Bedon’s work, has truly 
characterised this artist by saying that to him, 
more suitably even than to Beaudelaire, might 
be applied Victor Hugo’s apophthegm, that he 
has created un frisson nouveau. The originality 
and power of the sketches gathered into this 
album cannot be gainsaid; they are replete 
with imagination ; but they lack the element 
whioh is the soul of art—beauty. Lord 
Verulam’s dictum, that there is no beauty with¬ 
out strangeness in its proportions, would appear 
to have become distorted in M. Bedon’s eyes 
into—strangeness only is beautiful. Despite 
their intensely horrible grotesqueness, they 
possess a weird fascination, nor, once ex¬ 
amined, will they be readily forgotten. 

A second edition of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Treatise on Painting, from the well-known old 
MS. in the Vatican Library, has just been 
published by the German painter, Herr Heinrich 
Ludwig. The first edition (which is very in¬ 
accurate) was edited by Manzi in 1817. In 
Herr Ludwig’s new edition the Italian text is 
accompanied by a German translation, and by 
an extensive commentary, whioh, however, 
does not refer to the striking differences between 
the MS. in the Vatican and the still existing 
MSS. in Leonardo’s own handwriting. 

We are to have another book about Millet. 
M. Amiot, of Cherbourg, has collected photo¬ 
graphs of all Millet’s early works (mostly 
portraits) which he could find in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and proposes to publish them with such 
information as he can gather about the artist’s 
early life and struggles. 

The appearance of Mr. Hamer ton’s splendid 
new volume on The (Graphic Arts (Seeley) is in 
every way worthy of its subjeot, the author, 
and the publisher. The greatest care has 
evidently been taken with the illustrations, 
which are exquisitely printed, most of them 
from plates produced with the assistance of 
photography, by one or other of the new 
“processes.” Excellent are the imitations of 
charcoal designs by Messrs. Goupil, of wood- 
outs by Messrs. A. and W. Dawson, and of 
etohings by M. Armand Durand, but perhaps 
the most wonderful facsimile of all is that of a 
lead-penoil drawing by Turner, executed by 
M. Dujardin. 

M. Camille Lkcuyer, whose magnificent 
collection of Greek pottery formed one of the 
attractions at the Trocaddro in 1878, has begun 


the publication of a series of portfolios illustra¬ 
ting the choicest specimens. The first of these 
(Paris : Bollin and Feuardent) contains twenty- 
one plates, with descriptive text by MM. de 
Witte, Fr. Lenormant, and others. The 
price is thirty francs. 

M. Vacqtjieb, the architeot reoently charged 
by the municipality of Paris with the duty of 
supervising all demolition and digging from an 
archaeological point of view, has justified his 
office by finding and preserving an old Boman 
bas-relief near the Boulevard Saint-Marcel. Un¬ 
fortunately, the inscription has been obliterated. 
Similar remains have been found on the site 
of the Boman road whioh passed right through 
the citi, or tie de France. 

A little pamphlet has been published at 
Lidge by M. A. de Ceuleneer upon the ancient 
Christian tomb discovered near Tongres in 
January of last year. The tomb is a double 
one, constructed for the most part of bricks. 
Some bones, gold and glass beads, and the 
remains of other ornaments were found inside. 
But the main interest of the discovery lies in 
traces of fresco painting, and of an inscription, 
which can be seen on the partition wall. M. 
de Ceuleneer is disposed to assign the date to 
the beginning of the fourth century, before the 
Teutonic invasions. 

It is stated that Dr. Isidoro Falchi, inspector 
of exoavations for the Oampiglia Marittima, has 
discovered, on the hill of Colonna, the site of an 
ancient city, which he identifies, on the evidence 
of some coias and other relics, as that of 
Vetulonia, an important city of Etruria. 

The Revue critique states that a Catalogue of 
the objects preserved in the Tchinili-Kiosk 
Museum of Antiquities at Constantinople 
has been prepared by a student at the Ecole 
franchise of Athens, and will shortly be pub¬ 
lished. The collection in question has been 
arranged bv Hamdi-Bey, who is Director of the 
Turkish School of Fine Art. 


THE STAGE. 

“ ROMEO AND JULIET ” AT THE LVCEUM 
THEATRE. 

Even if the production of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
should add little to the reputation of Mr. 
Irving as an actor—a point as to which, not¬ 
withstanding some disadvantages on the 
actor's part, I am considerably doubtful— 
it will be found to have afforded another 
instance of his sagacity as a manager. There 
was an old-fashioned idea that in many of the 
arts a high standard of taste was sure to be 
costly to its possessor; there was an im¬ 
pression, even until quite lately, that an 
insensibility nearly as strongly marked as 
the insensibility of the general public was a 
quality indispensable for the man who would 
cater for the public wants. But this some¬ 
what cynical belief has of late suffered certain 
rude shocks. In journalism the sensational 
leader, in picture dealing the profuse recom¬ 
mendation of tawdry and impudent design, 
and in theatrical management the proved 
capacity to out-do your professional brother 
in the depths of an ungainly realism have, 
in conspicuous instances, failed of the success 
that has somehow come to those caterers for 
the world who have known how to be a little 
in advance of the world, and who have dared 
as publio persons to exercise the taste which 
they possess in private. In a word, it is 
beginning sometimes to be successful to look 
at your enterprise—whatever your enterprise 
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may be—from a high and liberal standpoint. 
The intelligent newspaper manager of the 
day presses literature into journalism; the 
intelligent picture dealer ceases to recom¬ 
mend the vulgar and commonplace—nay, 
very possibly prides himself a little too much 
on his appreciation of the eccentric and his 
insight into the odd; and the intelligent 
director of theatres brings general culture 
and artistic taste to bear upon matters from 
which a dozen years ago culture and taste 
were generally divorced. One of the plea¬ 
santest things to remember in connexion 
with this Lyceum revival of “Romeo and 
Juliet” will be the evidence it has afforded 
of the employment of knowledge, skill, and 
artistic sensibility. 

No single performance in “ Romeo and 
J uliet ” can be selected as a great piece of act¬ 
ing, though there are many good bits ; but the 
ensemble is excellent. The hero and heroine, 
the pair of star-crossed lovers, play their part 
in the midst of the broils of two great 
families and of the splendour and gaiety of 
Italian life—a life still not devoid of just those 
sudden contrasts of fortune which it is the 
habit to associate more particularly with the 
conditions of modern existence. Perfection of 
accessory, an unremitted beauty of scenic 
effect, have been attained. Not only money, 
but high taste and the thoughts of instructed 
people, have been lavished on the surround¬ 
ings of the persons of the drama. In itself, 
this is obviously to be praised—it is 
to be recognised with cordiality. I think, 
nevertheless, that the degree to which 
the elaboration of the setting has been 
carried weakens rather than strengthens 
the illusion which the play should produce. 
It is an instance of true commercial, as well 
as general, intelligence: the scenery and 
appointments are such that they would draw 
the public for several months even if the 
Romeo and the Juliet were little short of 
ludicrous, or if, with a tolerable hero and 
heroine, the cast were generally weak. But 
neither of these things happens. The most 
popular actor and one of the most popular 
actresses of the day are in the leading parts 
—they have their shortcomings, as we shall 
immediately hint, but they are too skilful to 
be ludicrous ; the general cast, instead of 
being weak, is, save in one or two cases, 
almost as strong as it is nowadays possible to 
make it. But yet it is the scenery that 
dominates; the “warmth, life, and romance” 
are communicated, it may be, but in un¬ 
accustomed ways. When the visit has been 
paid, and this and that vision of 

" Fair Verona, where we lay our seene,” 

has passed before the eye, what is it that the 
eye most retains and the mind most remem¬ 
bers ? Is it—to put the thing in that inter¬ 
rogative form which commended itself par¬ 
ticularly to Mr. Chadband in his discourses— 
is it the course of the story ? Is it the 
personality of the lovers ? Or, is it not 
rather this gesture of chivalry and that of 
grace, and the remembrance of moonlit 
gardens, of a street fight (organised by 
Angelo), of a dance performed exquisitely, 
and of a gathering crowd on the deep stairs 
of the Capulet’s vault ? And yet the acting 
is not insignificant. But—and here is the 


point we must needs insist upon—it would 
have taken not only genius, but faultless 
genius, to dominate over such surroundings. 
The surroundings are now and then a splendid 
encumbrance. The preparation of them 
involves long waits, in which the interest of 
the story must necessarily seem to wane. 
The presentation of them continually invites 
the attention to new beauties of detail, and 
the necessary business of the play suffers 
meanwhile. At least that is how I feel 
it—that there is a point beyond which scenic 
perfection only arouses a disturbing curiosity; 
people are intrigued to know what is the last 
thing ingenuity has devised. The profound 
impression created by Mr. Irving in Hamlet— 

I am not at all sure he would have created 
it had “ Hamlet ” been mounted with quite the 
magnificence of the present play. 

Ttiere is little reason to find fault with 
Mr. Irving for not attempting to look like a 
smooth and comely lad. His judgment is 
displayed by his very avoidance of the effort. 
You must take a man as he is—the manli¬ 
ness and energy of early middle age must 
atone for the absence of a softer charm. 
Elaborate making-up will only make him 
look older, and, as in the case of Delaunay 
at the Fra^ais, you think a man really 
older than his years when you see him 
engaged in a fruitless design to compass the 
graces of adolescence. Mr. Irving’s complete 
aotivity and alertness, his picturesqueness of 
aspect, and his continual intelligence of the 
character, do not allow him to be an absolutely 
ideal Romeo; but they allow him to be a Romeo 
of impulse, fire, and passion. And how about 
J uliet P Fire and passion are her requisites 
likewise—they are her requisites above all— 
and fire and passion are conspicuously missing 
in the Juliet of Miss Terry. In the balcony- 
scene she is satisfactory ; in the potion-scene 
and in the vault-scene she is inefficient; 
that is to say, the Juliet that she repre¬ 
sents is fascinated, but not consumed. In 
the ball-scene, the actress makes welcome 
display of all her familiar graces; in the 
balcony-scene, she is genuinely suggestive— 
her Juliet is under the necessary spell. No 
little art is shown in her winsomeness with 
the Nurse; and her single line of quiet 
reproach to the Nurse, later on, “You 
have comforted me marvellously,” is said 
with a significance strongly marked, and a 
reality happily found. But the latest scenes 
are wanting in the imagination of tragedy. 
Nothing is called from out of the depths. 
The actress deals with tragedy like an eigh¬ 
teenth-century portrait-painter—like Rom¬ 
ney, for instance. The first word is grace— 
but so is the last. 

Of the remaining performances, that of the 
Nurse by Mrs. Stirling has been most 
praised. It is a remarkable character-picture; 
and, were it not for a certain under-lying 
coldness which I seem to trace always in 
Mrs. Stirling’s emotion, it would be wholly 
delightful. The under-lying coldness may, I 
allow, in the present circumstance be exactly 
appropriate—it suggests well enough the un¬ 
conscious selfishness of the old, in whom the 
sources of feeling run dry. The person here 
suggested is not bad-hearted, or without 
some moderate share of feeling for others; 
but she and her own dullish interests are 


the centre of the world, and to anything 
approaching a passion of affection she is— 
simply inaccessible. Miss Louisa Payne's 
Lady Capulet is a sensible representation 
of a youthful matron—“ much on your 
years,” she says to Juliet, who was fourteen, 
“ was I a mother made ”: Lady Capulet is 
much younger than her lord. Miss Payne 
represents her elegance well, and also that 
polite indifference to her child which Shak- 
spere, with prophetic eye, discerned in the 
typical woman of society. Mr. Terriss is a 
spirited and noisy Mercutio of the accepted 
fashion, delivering with only too much zeal to 
the audience, instead of to the stage, his speech 
about Queen Mab. The enthusiasm of his 
description carries people with him; but his 
own enthusiasm is in excess of his judgment. 
Mr. George Alexander is excellent as the 
Count Paris; and Mr. Mead is perfect as the 
Apothecary, the brief scene between this actor 
and Mr. Irving being one of the most telling 
and vivid in the play. I often like Mr. Howe, 
but I know no reason why Capulet should 
be suggestive of a strong English Conserva¬ 
tive, deeply charged with the peculiar sacred¬ 
ness of vested interests. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Oir Monday evening last week Mdme. Schumann 
made her first appearance at the Popular 
Concerts, and played Schumann’s fantasia 
in C (op. 17), dedicated to Liszt. Mdme. 
Sohumann’s playing, whether from an intel¬ 
lectual or poetical point of view, has lost 
none of its power and oharm; it is, of course, 
only natural that she should every year lose 
rather than gain in physical strength, but her 
store of vigour and energy is by no means 
exhausted, and she must still be regarded as 
one of the greatest of living players. The 
public applauded not only the player, but also 
the noble work which she chose for her debut. 
It is one of Schumann’s most elaborate com¬ 
positions for the pianoforte, and a truly inspired 
work, not containing a single uninteresting 
bar from beginning to end. Sohumann has 
prefixed to this fantasia a short motto from 
Sohlegel, but we think his original idea was 
still more appropriate. The work was to be 
called “Obulus,” and the three movements 
were to be named respectively “ Ruinen ” 
(Ruins), “Triumphbogen” (Triumphal Arch), 
and “ Stemenkranz ” (Crown of Stars). Perhaps 
from a feeling of modesty, Mdme. Schumann 
has hitherto refrained from playing very much 
of her husband’s music; but, as Robert 
Schumann is now universally appreciated and 
admired, and as Mdme. Schumann stands 
unrivalled as an exponent of his works, we 
hope that this season she will not fail to draw 
largely from that source. If she should give a 
ianoforte recital, why should it not be a 
chumann recital ? The programme included 
Beethoven’s quartett in E minor (op. 59, No. 2), 
magnificently played by Herren Joachim, Ries, 
and Straus, and Signor Piatti. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mdme. Sohumann 
made her second appearanoe at St. James's 
Hall, and gave a most impressive rendering of 
Beethoven’s sonata, “ Les Adieux, I’Absenco et 
le Retour.” Max Bruch’s Hebrew melody, 
“Kol Nidrei,” played a short time ago, was 
also repeated, with the addition of the harp 
accompaniment (Mr. Patman). We think the 
organ might also have been employed as a sub¬ 
stitute for the orchestral accompaniments. 
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On Monday evening Mdme. Schumann per¬ 
formed Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (op. 27, 
No. 1). Her rather hurried tempo of the 
andante movement was certainly open to ex¬ 
ception. A very interesting feature, however, 
of the programme was the first performance at 
these concerts of Schumann’s Fantasie gtiiche 
(op. 88) for piano, violin, and violoncello. The 
four movements of which this work is composed, 
although by no means elaborate, are full of 
grace and humour ; the second and fourth 
(humoreske and finale) in particular are lively 
and characteristic. 

At the third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society last Thursday, the programme contained 
no less than four novelties. Mr. F. Corder most 
satisfactorily conducted his concert-overture, 
“ Ossian,” originally intended as the prelude 
to a grand opera on the subject of “Fingal.” 
His themes are somewhat peculiar, but are 
treated in a clear and skilful manner; and 
the orchestration is most effective. The 
next novelty produced, written for chorus 
and orohestra, was Brahms’ cantata, “ Nimie.” 
The musio is both interesting and full of in¬ 
genuity, but comes as a disappointment after the 
charmingly original and poetical setting of the 
same words by Hermann Goetz. The latter felt 
his subject intensely, and every note of his music 
breathesthespiritofthewords. Theecclesiastical 
strains of Brahms are, however, unsuitable to 
the poem, and leave the listener frigid and un¬ 
satisfied. The performance of this by no means 
easy work was good. The other two novelties 
do not require any detailed description; the 
one was a youthful work by Mendelssohn—a 
ecena excellently sung by Mdme. Patey—and a 
solo and chorus, “The Water Nymph,"of Rubin¬ 
stein. Herr Joachim played Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in his accustomed unapproachable 
style. The programme included Beethoven's 
“ Eroica ” and Spohr’s “ Jessonda.” 

J. S. Shedlock. 


HUMOROUS READINGS. 

TF you want a Good Laugh, Read “ MEN’S 

-L WRONGS, occion.lly oiled WOMEN’S RIGHTS; * »1*>. by the 
urns Author, “A NIGHT with a BABY." Cause end Ion fun, and roan of 
laughter. 

“Produce merriment, whether read In the fireside circle or In public." 

Vide Publio Preea. 

Price li. Id., In stamps, or la., Poatal Order, for the two, poet-free. 
Joseph Franks, Barrowxfleld, West Bromwich, near Birmingham. 


Now ready, VoL XII.-EQYPTIAN TEXTS. 

RECORDS of the PAST: 

Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
l’ubliahed under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. BlKCH, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London : 8. BAOrTXR A 8oxa. 15, Patornostwr-row. 


EDITION of DEBRETT has over 

138 pp. more matter than last year. [«ftt*l ready. 


1882 

TVEBRETT for 1882 is corrected to two 

JL/ months’ later date than other similar works. 

TYEBliETT for 1882 furnishes ten times 

J—/ more information respecting Living Members of the Nobility and 
lUter&i Branches than all other kindred books combined. 

D EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and TITLES of COURTESY for 1882. Price 37s. 6d., 
handsomely bound ; or hi 3 vols., 15*. 6d. each. 

London : DKAX A SON: and al! Booksellers. 


D 


O YOU WANT a GOOD ATLAS for a 

PRESENT or OTHERWISE ? 

BUY 

L,E T T S’S POPULAR. 

They arc the Newest, the Beat, the Cheapest, and contain information not 
to lie tbund in any other. 

SERIF.* ONE.—Thirty-six General Map*. wlUi Consulting Index. 

SERIES T'Vo.—Forty Maps of BritUh Empire, Including India, on Large 
St ale, with Plans of Towns and Citlc*, Geological Maps, Ac. 

PRICKS OF KITIIKR 8FR1ES. 

Paper Edition. Board*, lo*. *d. ; cloth, 12*. fid. ; half-calf or raorooco, 
17s. 6d.: full morocco, 38*. 8d. 

Cloth Mounted Edition. Cloth. ; half-calf or morocco, 31s. 6d. t 
full morocco, X3. 

B ritish imperial atlas: 

l>cing the two foregoing bound together. 

Heventy-SIx Map* and Plans, and Consulting Index of 33,000 Names. 

PAPER EDITION. Cloth boards, gilt edges .XI 1 0 

Half-call'or morocco, gilt edges . j || g 

Full morocco, for Presentation. 3 13 6 

CLOTH MOUNTED EDITION. Cloth boatd*.3 7 « 

Half-calf <.r morocco. gi;t edges. 3 14 0 

1 ull morocco, for Presentation . 4 4 0 

Prospectuses from all Booksellers and Stationers, or 

LETTS (LIMITED1, LONDON 1JKIDOR, R.C. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE; 

Its History, People, and Products. 

By W. W. HUNTER, C.LB., LL.D. Demy 8ro, cloth, 16e. 

COMPARATIVE HISTORY of the 

EGYPTIAN and MESOPOTAMIAN 
RELIGIONS. 

By P. C. TIEI.E. VoL I, HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by J. 
UALLINQAL. Post Bvo, doth. [Nearly ready. 

THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 

of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 

Translated by CHARLES EDWARDES. With Biographical Bketch. 
Post 8ro, doth, 7s. Cd. 


TRUBNF.K’S SERIES OF 

SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS of the 

PRINCIPAL ASIATIC and 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Edited by E. H. I^ALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner's lYofoaaor of Arabic In 
the University of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani to 11. Jf. Civil 
berries Commission. 

HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and ARABIC. 

By the EDITOR. Crown 8ro, doth, he. [A'oto ready. 


TRUBNER’S CATALOGUE of 
DICTIONARIES and GRAMMARS 
of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
and DIALECTS of the WORLD. 

Second Edition, considerably Enlarged and Revised, with an Alpha¬ 
betical Index. A Guide for bludents and Booksellers. Bvo, doth, he. 

GENJI MONOGATARI: 

the Most Celebrated of the Classical 

Japanese Romances. 

Translated by 8UYEMATZ KEXCHH), Attach* to tho Japanese 
Lcgstlou iu London. Crown 8vo, doth, 7*. 6d. 


Now ready, in super royal folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, with gilt titles and edges, price £6 6s. 

THE STATISTICAL ATLAS 


OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.S.S., F.G.S., &c. 


Tho Work is divided into Fifteen Groups, each group including Threo Maps with small Plans of tho Capitals, one for 
England, one for Scotland, and one for Ireland (on tho same scale), tho whole Atlas thus containing Forty-five Maps. 
Each Group is accompanied by copious Letterpress, bringing its Statistics up to tho latest date. Tho following sub¬ 
ject are treated upon 


1. RELIGIOUS. 

2. EDUCATIONAL. 

3. INDUSTRIAL. 

4. CRIMINAL. 

6. POOR LAW and PAUPERISM. 

6. MARINE (COMMERCIAL). 

7. AGRICULTURAL. 

8. MILITARY and NAVAL. 


0. LEGAL. 

10. RAILWAY and TELEGRAPH. 

11. SANITARY. 

12. GEOLOGICAL and (MINING. 

13. HYDROGRAPHICAL (WATER SUPPLY). 
11. POLITICAL. 

15. POPULATION. 


No efforts have been spared to make the information reliable, and as full as is compatible with clear delineation; and 
it ih confidently hoped that the result is an illustrated compendium of British statistics which will form a unique work of 
standard reforcnco. 

" It is evident that an atlas of this kind, under such competent editorship as that of Mr. Bevan, will prove of service 
for n great variety of purposes.’’— 'l nncs. 

“ The work will be a valuable assistance to those who desire, as everyono should, to know the real condition of their 
ewn country.”— Economist. 

*• When complete, this series, which lias so far been compiled with great care and attention, will form a valuable 
work of reference.”— Globe. 

Prospectuses on application. 


A SON of BELIAL: 

Autobiographical Sketches. 

By NITUAM TRAD LEG, University of Boepborua. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, te. 

TSUNI—11 GO AM: 

The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 

By T. HAHN, Pli.D., Custodian of the Grey ColieoUoo, Caps Town, 
l’ost bvo, cloth, 7s. Ud. 

THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 

By A. Barth. 

Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. rost8vo, cloth, lGs. 

YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: 

A Poem. By Jami. 

Translated from the Persian Into English Verse, by It. T. U. 
GRIFFITH. Post 8vo, doth, Ss. Sd. 


xvn. OPUSCULES. 

By Juan de Valdes. 

Translated from the Rpsnish and Italian, and Edited by JOHN T. 
BETTS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. 

By W. D. Howells. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 6*. 


W. k A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh; and 6, Paternoster-building?, London, E.C. 


Now ready, large 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., 10G Woodcuts, price 8s, 

GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 
AND OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 

By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S., 

Science Demonstrator for tho Birmingham School Board, lato Curator Leicester Town Museum. 

To tho detailed description of the Geological Features of each Conntv, there are added lists of the local Scientific 
Societies, Museums, Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and tiic more important books and papers written by 
private workers. 

London: KELLY & CO., 61, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, k CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE EMPEROR: a Romance. 

Br GEORG KBKIW. Aoll.nr of •• U.rrto.’’ *0. From UK. 'irnirn. by 
CLARA BELL Authorised Editiou, Revised and Corrected. 2 volt., 
fcap. 8 to, doth, 7s. 6d. 


EPISODES in the LIVES of 

MEN, WOMEN, and LOVERS. 

By Edith Simcox. 

Crown 8vo, doth. (atoo» tly. 


In Memoriara. 
Consolation. 

A Diplych. 
homvonc had Plundered. 
Midsummer Morn. 

At Anchor. 


Men. onr Brother*. 
Love snd Fri«u »ship. 
Looking In tlie Glass. 
The Shadow of Death. 
Eclipse. 

Sat eat VixUae. 


London : TBUBNER a CO., Ludsaix Hill. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1882. 

No. 516, New Series. 

Thx Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Pubdishxr, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on 

Historical Manuscripts. 

In issuing its Eighth Report the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Historical Manuscripts prides itself 
upon haring examined some five hundred col¬ 
lections since its first appointment. This in 
itself is good work. If it had done nothing 
else, the Commission would bo entitled to 
the praise of having awakened the interest of 
owners who may have thought little, if they 
thought at all, of their MSS. and papers. 
We shall hardly ever again hear of diplomatic 
or domestic correspondence being sold for 
waste paper after lying for years, forgotten, 
in garrets or outhouses ; nor again of glorious 
bonfires of du?t-gathering old letters lighted 
up during some energetic spring cleaning. 
We may rather expect to see the other 
extreme—papers, merely because they are 
old, indiscriminately laid up in lavender and 
treaded with a superstitious reverence and an 
exaggerated idea of their importance. But 
better this than careless indifference. 

The successive Reports have, in the nature 
of things, gone on steadily increasing in bulk. 
The present issue runs to three volumes—the 
first, with its large Appendix and Index, con¬ 
taining nearly 800 pages; the seoond, 166 
pages. The third volume (issued since this 
article was written) deals with Lord Ash- 
burnham’s famous collection. 

Now it is in no mere spirit of fault-finding 
that we say that to us this Report seems 
unnecessarily long. Making every allowance 
for difficulties which all who have had to do 
with cataloguing and calendaring of papers 
know to be inevitable, one turns over many 
of these pages with a sigh for an editor’s 
trenchant pen. No one will grudge the space 
filled by copious extracts from interesting 
papers which are in private hands, and are 
therefore not always accisuble. For example, 
the fluent letters of Charles O’Conor of 
JRIanngme, and the valuable hi.-torical and 
social letters in the possession of Lord Denbigh 
will lie read with interest and profit. But it 
is in dealing with the more ancient documents, 
usually deposited in public or corporate 
libraiies, that, the qualities of the cataloguer 
are tested. The ait of sifting the wheat Iron) 
the chaff is ntt so ea-y as might appear; and 
'm some of these pages we are regaled with an 
Miiiount of chaff which we would gladly have 
steli blown to the winds before the press fixed 
it whsre it is. What, for instance, we may 
ask, i» the historical value of lengthy descrip¬ 
tions of fines and ri cowries', with repetition 
of all their wearisome verbiage ? If it is the 
business (which we doubt) of the Commission 


to chronicle such small beer, let the brew at 
least be a short one which will not flood its 
pages with “abovesaids” and “ aforesaids,” 
and curiously exact descriptions of those not 
very rare devices, notarial marks. A single 
example is enough to show what we mean. 

“ 17 June, 27 Elizabeth.—Final concord, made 
in the octaves of the Sacred Trinity, at West¬ 
minster, before Edmund Anderson, Francis 
Wyndham, and William Peryman, justices, and 
others of the Queen’s lieges there, between 
Thomas Walmesley, serjeant-at-law, plaintiff, 
and George Earl of Cumberland and Francis 
Clifford, esq., deforciants, respecting the manor 
of Cowthorpe alias Cowlethorpe with its appur¬ 
tenances, and respecting sixteen messuages, 
twenty tofts, two dove-cotes, twenty gardens, 
three hundred acres of arable land, a hundred 
acres of meadow, two hundred acres of pasture, 
a hundred acres of wood, two hundred acres of 
moor, fifty acres of turbary, sixty acres of 
scrub and briery, and rent of twenty shillings, 
with appurtenances in Cowthorpe alias Cowle¬ 
thorpe, Byckerton, and Hunsyuore, and con¬ 
cerning the advowson of the church of Cow¬ 
thorpe aforesaid, co. York: by which fine the 
said deforciants acknowledge the right of the 
premises to be in the said plaintiff.” 

Nor is it pleasiog to meet in a publication 
of this nature the attempts at fine writing 
which crop up in certain of the reports in the 
Appendix. The language has hitherto been 
generally sober enough; and we may hopo 
that in future it may be so maintained, par¬ 
ticularly in a work which is in a great 
measure intended for historical students. 

In the present Report the Commissioners 
have dealt with some twenty collections 
in England, four in Scotland, and five in 
Ireland. The first collection which is noticed 
is the large one at Blenheim, chiefly con¬ 
sisting of the papers of John, Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and his son-in-law Charles, Earl of 
Sunderland. The late Mr. Ilorwood, who 
reported on the collection, evidently felt at 
a loss how best to handle such an enormous 
mass of material, and he has therefore 
selected for fuller illustration those por¬ 
tions which have a literary interest. Hence 
we have our attention called to the letters 
which passed between Queen Anne and 
the Duchess, touching on the differences 
which separated “dear Mrs. Freeman” from 
“ unfortunate Morley ; ” and to some score 
of letters from Pope to the Duchess. "With 
regard to the latter, Mr. Horwood observes 
that they are written “ in such terms that 
it seems impossible that Atossa, in Pope’s 
Ri.istle on the Characters of Women, can be 
meant for the Duchess.” But we know from 
Mr. Court-hope’s recent volume of the new 
edition of Pope's works that Atossa was 
meant for the Duchess, and that Pope meant 
to publish it, but with such disguises that 
the character might be taken to represent 
another person. There aro also printed at 
length three letters of Defoe, written in 1708 
when on his political mission in Scotland. 
Attached to one addressed to Godolphin, his 
new patron, is a curiously worded postscript 
referring to private difficulties. “ 1 have 
layn,” he says, 

“ at the pool for deliverance a long time, but 
have over wanted the help needful when the 
moment for cure happen’d. I most humbly 
seek your Lord-hipp's help, which with the 


breath of your mouth can restore the distresses 
of your faithful servant.” 

In the Earl of Portsmouth’s papers we are 
introduced to a great man in an unexpected 
situation. Sir Isaac Newton, no longer 
resting at his ease in his garden and philoso¬ 
phising on the falling apple, is here hard at 
work, not to say drudging, in his office at the 
Mint. As the Report says : 

“ the notion that Sir Isaac Newton’s successive 
offices in the Mint were places of easy employ¬ 
ment, allowing him abundant time for his 
scientific pursuits, is strangely irreconcilable 
with the revelations of MSS. that prove him to 
have been a painful toiler at petty and unoon- 
genial tasks; ” 

but we are inclined to doubt whether Sir 
Isaac was really called upon to write so 
many painful drafts of so many official 
letters. It is more probable that he had the 
failing not uncommon in active-minded men— 
over-anxiety to have a thing done, and unwill¬ 
ingness to depute matters of detail to others. 
And we think we see an excuse for him in 
thus personally discharging “the literary 
functions of an office that made him a fre¬ 
quent correspondent with the Treasury.” 
We have known heads of departments equally 
fidgety, and spoiling quite as much paper 
when addressing My Lords of that autocratic 
Board. Apart from this personal interest, 
the papers are very valuable for the history 
of the coinage and minting of the period, and 
generally deserve the full notice which they 
have received. We have no space to go into 
Sir Isaac’s troubles with clipped com and 
Wood’s halfpence (which, like many English 
things much decried in Ireland, proved to be 
of unusually good quality); nor can we more 
than refer to the work he had with the Alva 
Silver Mine, near Stirling. The connexion of 
a German name (that of Dr. Brandshagen, 
who was sent down to examine the ore) with 
precious metal to be extracted from Scottish 
soil irresistibly reoals the figure of Douster- 
swivel in The Antiquary. We may, however, 
stop to recommend to the notice of those who 
are answerable for the poverty-stricken designs 
of our present bronze coinage an ingenious 
scheme of some unknown projector—“That 
the copper coin be henceforward a series of 
events of history, commencing [of course] at 
the glorious Revolution of 1688.” 

Alter describing the MSS. of the Earl of 
Jersey, the most important of which is a 
political treatise on the social state of England 
at the close of Henry VIII.’s reigu, the Com¬ 
missioners print the calendar of documents in 
the House of Lords, from 1666 to 1670-71. 
Among these papers they direct attention to 
the minutes of the committee, in 1669, on the 
fall of rents and decay of trade. The evidence 
of the well-known Joaiah Child enumerates 
the depressing causes to be, among other 
things, taxes on home manufactures, export 
of coin, bad poor-laws, scarcity of labour, the 
fire and plague, “ usual plenty of corn,” and 
“ the improvement of Ireland, which exports 
to the colonies in Dutch ships.” Yet he 
thinks that “ perfect free trade is an ad¬ 
vantage.” Another interesting document is 
the draft of a Bill “ for punishing and sup¬ 
pressing of atheism, profaneness, and profane 
cursing and swearing.” The scale of fines for 
bad laoguage runs down the ranks of society 
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from the peer at 20s. to the “any other 
person ” at Is., and impartially includes the 
clergy, “a dignified clergyman under the 
degree of a bishop ” being rated at 10s. The 
documents connected with absolutely private 
interests are not so valuable as those calendared 
in the last Report. Here, however, are to 
be noted, among attempts for social im¬ 
provement, Bills for stopping duels, against 
transporting English subjects beyond seas, to 
prevent stealing and transporting children ; 
and pointing in the same direction is the 
petition of the poor distressed debtors, 
December 12,1670, whose hard treatment is 
shown in the cruel proverb, “ That they will 
make dice of their bones.” We should also 
mention that those who wish to read the 
arguments in Skinner’s case can now do so 
in the printed decipher of the expunged 
entries in the Journal. 

The Annals of the College of Physicians 
begin in the year 1518, and contain much 
that is interesting for the history of manners. 
It is a satisfaction to find that quacks so 
often met their due, even in spite of great 
people’s interference, as when Lord Hunsdon 
tried to beg off Paul Farfax, who had been 
caught administering “ celestial water.” 
Still, in these days we must not say that the 
College was right in imprisoning a lady for 
practising medicine. But, after all, she was 
but a weak sister, who promised not to do it 
again. Among the records of the plague in 
London in 1563, it is told that, after a whole 
family had been swept away, three dogs of 
the household died ; so it was ordered, some¬ 
what illogically, that all dogs and cats should 
be destroyed, to prevent spread of infection. 
We are glad to see that in 1591 one Roger 
Powell was cited for posting on the walls 
certain “ bragging bills,” which we take to be 
the forerunners of those advertisements of 
miraculous cures which adorn the walls of our 
railway-stations and the covers of our 
periodicals. In 1605, the College foolishly 
doubted whether they could electa Scotch¬ 
man. The King, of coarse, thought other¬ 
wise ; so elected he was. 

Theletters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Lord Denbigh’s collection, the 
greater part of which were catalogued in the 
last Report, are, almost without exception, 
worth reading. The new ones include additional 
letters to Dykevelt, and, at the end, several 
ladies’ letters, written in a lively strain. We 
may quote a specimen from one of Lady 
Westmoreland’s, written from London in 
1745:— 

“ No news is come of the surrender of Carlile 
and U. Wades marching towards the rebels. 
Everybody is full of anxiety for the events of 
their meeting, as the late bad weather must have 
harrass’d our troops extremely in their march. 
If he is not successful, we muet expect the 
uttmost confusion here, and indeed everything | 
bears a dismal aspect. If the rebels shou’d come 
southward sure you won’t think it adviseable 
to stay in the country, since I am told they 
would probably come by Coventry, tho’ I must 
own nothing but fear wou’d drive one to this 
town, for I never knew it half so disagreeable, 
and in fine days have repented leaving the 
country twenty times.” 

Turning to what may be called the archaeo¬ 
logical side of the Report, two ancient collec¬ 
tions come under notice—viz., the muniments 


of Magdalen College, Oxford, and the 
Cathedral Library at Canterbury. The short 
abstract describing the former supple¬ 
ments the one which appeared in the Fourth 
Report of the Commission. Printed in extenso 
is a declaration of the grounds of the in¬ 
surrection in Kent in 1450, drawn up in 
English in a rustic style (and for this reason 
of linguistic value), the importance of which 
as the “ first open manifestation of Yorkist 
sympathies ” is noted by Mr. Macray. 

The MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury which are here described are the 
registers of Christ Church, the original 
charters having been already examined. But, 
first, Mr. Sheppard gives us an account of the 
MS. known as the Kentish Domesday of the 
monastery, written early in the twelfth 
century. The differences, chiefly of omission, 
from the text of the King’s Domesday can be 
seen by the specimens which are printed ; and 
the variations in the spelling of local names 
should be remarked. The registers Mr. 
Sheppard divides into three classes:— 

“ 1. The Cartularies. 2. The Bocords of the 
Acts of the Prior and Chapter acting as Custodes 
Spiritualitatis, Bede vacante. 3. The ordinary 
conventual registers, written up from day to 
day by the Cancellarius of the monastery, and 
chiefly occupied by matters connected with the 
domestic discipline of the convent, but also con¬ 
taining frequent notioes of secular matters here 
and there interspersed; ” 
and he leads us, by careful analysis, through 
the contents of about half their number. 

The largest collections of municipal archives 
reported on are those of Chester and Leicester. 
The former city can boast of documents as 
early as the twelfth century, the first being a 
licence to the citizens from Henry II. The 
total number of charters is, however, small—a 
deficiency which is compensated by upwards 
of five hundred books and a nearly equal 
number of letters and papers. The sheriffs’ 
Year-Books begin in the reign of Henry V., 
and are cited as containing important infor¬ 
mation on the internal affairs of the city. 
But these are only briefly noticed, and the 
chief attention is directed to the charters and 
correspondence. Some social restrictions are 
curious, one of which we may quote:— 

"Order, made 32 Henry VIIL, for correcting 
and putting an end to irregularities amongst 
women in the wearing of caps, kerchiefs, and 
hats; whereby it is ordained, * That after the 
eyght day of September next comyng, no 
manar single or unmaryed woman within the 
saide citie shall were upon hur hede eny whyte 
oap or of other colour under payne of ii.s. for 
every tyme so offendinge, nor that eny wyfo, 
wedo, or other woman or mayde wythin the 
same citie after the daye aforesaid shall wears 
eny hatt of blacks or other colour oneles it be 
when she rydes or els goith on walking abrode 
into the feldes or country under payne of 
iij.s. iiij.d.,’” &c. 

And might we recommend the following 
good practice for imitation by some of our 
London vestries ?— 

“ The B* Hon hto the Mayor and the Worp" the 
Justices of the peace of this Citty will from 
tyme to tyme walk personally through the 
several! streets and lanes in this citty, and take 
notice where the same are foul and dirty.” 

In the Leicester collection, the most inter¬ 
esting documents are a record of early inquisi¬ 
tions on the origin of bridge-silver and pontage 


before the end of the eleventh century, and the 
charter in French of Edmund Crouchback, 
of. 1277, which has been long mislaid. Both 
are printed in full, and of the latter there is 
also given an English version of the fifteenth 
century. The curious story of the origin of 
the taxes, as told in the first of these docu¬ 
ments, is too long to be quoted here; and we 
must refer the reader to the Report, where 
he will find a trial by wager of battle in 
which the combatants fought “ from the first 
hour even to the ninth,” and even at that 
late hour kindly warned each other against 
impending harm. Without irreverence, we 
may confess that the reading of this duel 
recals to us another famous one which Alice 
witnessed in the looking-glass. 

Several other charters of this collection 
are also printed in full—in some instances, 
we think, rather unnecessarily ; but in such 
documents we generally find something to 
please us in the names of witnesses, to which 
the eye naturally turns. We are glad to 
note such names as Alexander le Deboner, 
John Fridaylein, Simon Curlevache, and 
Symon Sixeandtwenti; but we are inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of the reading of 
“ Guidone de Leziman, fratre nostro ” in a 
charter of Henry III. as representing the 
name of Gui de Lusignan, the King’s half- 
brother. 

Space will not allow more than a brief 
reference to a few of the remflhing collec¬ 
tions; but we should not dismiss the English 
portion without a word for the records ot the 
Ewelme Almshouses, which, though few, are 
calendared in a way to bring out interesting 
points of local custom. A delightful piece 
of canine Latin appears under date of 1637, 
when an unhappy poacher was fined 16d. for 
shooting a hare “ cum bombardo." 

We have already referred to the excellent 
letters of Charles O’Conor of Belanagare. 
These are by far the most readable of the 
Irish papers before us. The portion of the 
Ormonde collection here reported on, which 
consists entirely of petitions, is rather dis¬ 
appointing. Lord Talbot de Malahide’s 
papers, on the other hand, relate to the well- 
known and interesting period of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and it is to be regretted that they are 
so few and in such bad condition. Among 
them is an account of James’s private estate 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Gilbert continues his catalogue of the 
MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, and prints 
some full extracts from interesting personal 
narratives of the period of the Civil Ware, 
including the curious “ Aphorismical Dis¬ 
covery of Treasonable Faction,” an account of 
Irish affairs from 1641 to 1652. 

The papers of the Duke of Manchester, 
which form the subject of the second volume 
of Appendix, hare been deposited by his 
Grace in the Public Record Office. They 
cover the period from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the beginning of this century ; and 
also include the collection of the family of 
Rich, Earls of Warwick, with which the 
House of Montagu was allied. Among the 
latter are papers relating to the early history 
of the colonies in Virginia and the Bermudas, 
those of Virginia being of special interest as 
showing the cruelties and miseries to which 
emigrants were subjected. A large part of 
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the Montagu collection consists of the diplo¬ 
matic correspondence of Charles, the first 
Duke of Manchester, from 1688 to 1708, 
which, has been used in various historical 
works. A very accurate account of the 
whole collection has been drawn up in an 
exhaustive calendar and report by Mr. Pike, 
of the Record Office. 

E. Maunde Thompsoit. 


* Classical Writers.” Edited by J. R. Green. 
Demosthenes. By S. H. Butcher. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

This is an admirable little book. Mr. 
Butcher has brought his finished scholarship 
to bear on a difficult, but most interesting, 
chapter of Greek literary history, and only 
those who have some previous acquaintance 
with the ground can appreciate the amount 
of labour and of original criticism which he 
has condensed into 172 pages. The result 
is as fresh and attractive in form as it 
is ripe in learning and thorough in method. 
Greek literature, above all others, exacts a 
true feeling for language as the first con¬ 
dition of its successful treatment. The Greek 
masterpieces, alike in verse and in prose, are 
works of art which at no moment lose their 
contact with nature; and no one can be in 
full sympathy with them whose trained in¬ 
stinct cannot follow the free play of the living 
speech. It is here that the scholarship some¬ 
times described as “ verbal ” asserts its 
indispensable value for the higher criticism. 
Such an intimacy with classical Greek as is 
implied in the power of writing classical 
Greek prose is an invaluable source of insight 
into the style and tone of a master like 
Demosthenes. Mr. Butcher’s primer forcibly 
illustrates the sense in which the best Greek 
scholar is the best critic of Greek literature. 

The first chapter, on the “ Age of Demos¬ 
thenes," is a pregnant sketch of Greek politics 
and manners in the fourth century b.c.; the 
last, on “ Demosthenes as a Statesman and 
mi Orator,” will probably be its rival in general 
interest. But the intermediate chapters, deal¬ 
ing with the particulars of biography and 
work, will certainly not be less attractive to 
students of Demosthenes; and there are not 
many students, it may safely be said, who 
will not learn something new from them. 
The analyses of the speeches are remarkably 
well done—being readable in themselves, and 
at the same time directly helpful for the 
study of the Greek text. I am not satisfied 
that the slightness of the reference to Philip 
in the speech for the Rhodians is an adequate 
reason for shifting its date from 351 to 353 
or 352 B.c. (pp. 43, 44). There are some 
good observations at p. 139 on the danger of 
pressing purely stylistic evidence where it is 
doubtful whether a speech was written by 
Demosthenes or by a contemporary of com¬ 
petent rhetorical training. In some such 
cases, as in those where critics differ regarding 
the precise lines of suture in the Homeric 
poems, demonstrative proof is beyond 
the reach of modem criticism. In the 
Homeric problem we have to allow for a 
traditional epic style. So here we must 
allow, not merely for common rhetorical 
formulas and topics, but also for a special 
disturbance of the “ personal equation ”—vis., 


the well-known freedom with which even 
the best writers of Greek rhetorical prose 
directly borrowed or adapted passages from 
each other. I am glad to notice that Mr. 
Butcher recognises the oXoyos outOtjok of 
Dionysius as a test of idiom presumably 
finer than modems can be sure of possessing. 

Mr. Butcher’s view of the Harpalus affair 
is that Demosthenes was, perhaps, really 
guilty, but may have taken the money with 
the purpose of forming a nucleus for a national 
defence fund. It is quite true that the 
political morality of ancient Greece dis¬ 
tinguished between the traitor who took a 
bribe against his country and the patriot who 
took a bribe in its interests. The evidence 
for this obscure affair does not appear 
sufficient to decide the fact. So far as it 
goes, however, I still incline to believe, as I 
have said elsewhere ( Eneycl. Brit. vii. 71), 
that there is the strongest probability in 
favour of Demosthenes having been innocent. 
The concurrence of two powerful influences 
would have sufficed to procure his condemna¬ 
tion by an Areopagus which, in those days, 
cannot have been inaccessible to either. One 
was that of the Macedonian party; the 
other, that of the “ young Athens ” party, 
who resented his successful opposition to the 
desperate and interested advice of Harpalus 
that Athens should at once rise against 
Alexander. 

The use of modem illustration for classical 
history and literature demands much taot. 
It may be desirable to indicate an analogy 
where it would be quite misleading to insti¬ 
tute a parallel. Mr. Butcher is within the 
proper limit when he suggests a resemblance 
between ancient Macedon — the northern 
and half-barbaric power, ambitious of touching 
the Mediterranean — and modem Russia; 
between Philip’s emphasis in disclaiming 
designs which he was eagerly prosecuting, 
and the same characteristic in Napoleon. 
The more detailed comparison of Demosthenes 
to Burke is duly guarded, and is justified by 
several traits, particularly by the way in 
which both orators develop principles from 
facts. The points of personal likeness, we 
might add, bring into stronger relief the 
contrast between the conditions of political 
and social life with which the two men had to 
deal. I have no doubt that this excellent 
sketch will greatly serve the intelligent study 
of Demosthenes in England. Primers like 
this deserve the praise, jiaia /xiv aWa poSa. 

R. C. Jebb. 


Calendar of Dome Office Papers, 1770-1772. 

Edited by R. A. Roberts. (Longmans.) 
The month of January in the first of these 
years was a troubled period in English history. 
A majority of the House of Commons had 
just affirmed the incapacity of Wilkes to sit 
in Parliament, and declared Col. Luttrell the 
duly elected member for Middlesex; but the 
members of the Ministry, in their alarm at 
the re-appearance of Lord Chatham in political 
life, began to entertain doubts about the 
wisdom of the conduct they had themselves 
advised. One after another of these per¬ 
plexed politicians retired from their posts; 
the freeholders of the various counties sent 
up indignant remonstrances to their members 


and prayed for a dissolution of Parliament; 
and, at last, the Prime Minister himself felt 
that he could retain office no longer. He 
pleaded the “constant fatigues of his office ” 
as his excuse, and surrendered his place to the 
more pliable Lord North. 

A far larger portion of this volume 
devoted to Irish affairs than to any othst 
subject. Lord Townshend, the Viceroy, 
sought and obtained the permission of the 
Cabinet for the dismissal from their appoint, 
ments of some of his prominent opponents, 
and for the removal of others from the ranks 
of the Privy Council. One of these gentlemen, 
before throwing himself into opposition, had, 
if the statements of the Viceroy can be trusted, 
offered himself with obliging courtesy for the 
post of Chief Secretary, and when that was 
declined had expressed his willingness to 
vacate his seat in Parliament in favour of a 
viceregal nominee on condition of receiving a 
peerage. The striking of this high-minded 
patriot out of the list of Irish privy councillors 
had such an effeot upon the Duke of Leinster 
that he asked for a similar “ favour ” to be 
conferred on himself. In due course the 
favour was granted, and the Duke’s letter 
(p. 42 of Calendar), thanking Lord Townshend 
for his trouble in the matter, is as fine 
a specimen of Irish sarcasm as can be 
desired. These measures did not smooth 
the path of the Viceroy, and not a 
post passed without his transmitting to 
England the particulars of the intrigues in 
which he was involved and the harassing 
difficulties of his position. More than once 
he sent to the Secretary of State a list of the 
members who had passed over to the opposi¬ 
tion, with the details of the preferments which 
they had received or coveted. These greedy 
plaoemen clamoured for peerages for them¬ 
selves, preferments for their brothers, and 
pensions for their friends. A more painful 
picture of Irish corruption at this epoch could 
not be painted than is contained in these 
letters of the Viceroy. The difficulties of 
his position were enhanced by the fact that 
the Ministry continued to giant to their 
supporters large pensions on the Irish Civil 
List. The most flagrant instance of this 
kind was the pension of £1,000 a-year con¬ 
ferred on “ Jerry ” Dyson during the lives of 
his three sons. When it was first announced 
to the Viceroy he had predicted that a “ most 
disagreeable address ” would be carried against 
it, and his prophecy was not falsified. The 
pension came under the notice of the House 
of Commons, and was oondemned by a majority 
of twelve votes. 

During this same period affairs in Jersey 
were disturbing the repose of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. Some of the inhabitants 
had broken out into open riot, and oould not 
be pacified until the special commissioner 
pointed out to them the proper course 
which they should adopt for obtaining a 
removal of their grievances. After a critical 
examination of the complaints of the islanders, 
he arrived at the conclusion that the people 
were sincerely attached to their Sovereign, 
and that the fault lay with the governing 
body of the island. Like most other re¬ 
formers, the commissioner speedily incurred 
the displeasure of partisans on both sides. 
On the one hand, the lieutenant-bailly 
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defended himself persistently until he tired 
out the patience of the Secretary of State 
and brought down on his own head a sharp 
rebuke for the impropriety of his con¬ 
duct. On the other, a “low, caballing 
pamphleteer, pensioned by Government,” 
called Dr. Shabbear—this must be the 
notorious doctor whose pension was one of 
the gifts bestowed by Lord Bute on literature 
—published and sent to every member of the 
Privy Council a work traducing and vilifying 
the character of the commissioner. These 
disputes dragged on for years, and are left 
unsettled at the close of the volume. During 
these unhappy years Jersey had become an 
asylum for abandoned characters from the 
neighbouring districts of France; but the 
attempts of the lieutenant-governor to banish 
them from the island were thwarted by the 
lieutenant-bailly. 

If any further proof were needed of the 
eagerness with which George III., when a 
weak Ministry was in office, kept in his own 
hands the disposition of any piece of prefer¬ 
ment which might become vacant, it would 
be found in one of the earliest entries in this 
Calendar. This is an unofficial letter sent to 
inform the Viceroy of Ireland, in explanation 
of an appointment to the colonelcy of a 
regiment, that Lord Weymouth received from 
the King the first intimation of the vacancy, 
and, at the same time, instructions of the 
manner in which it should be Med up. One 
of the papers described by Mr. Roberts is a 
memorial to the King from Mrs. Cornelys for 
support in continuing the performances in 
Carlisle House, Soho Square, which she had 
established under the patronage of the Duke 
of York. The unhappy woman met with no 
encouragement from George III., and, after 
passing through many vicissitudes, ended her 
days in the Fleet Prison. Among the 
petitioners to the Secretary of State mil be' 
found the name of Sir John Hawkins, the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. His first 
anxiety was lest he should be dispossessed 
from his post of chairman of sessions; his 
second was that he might receive the honour 
of knighthood. In this volume, as in its 
predecessors, there are published many 
appalling lists of convicted criminals. In¬ 
deed, it must be confessed that the pictures 
of English life presented in its pages are 
not flattering to the age. 

W. P. Coubtitet. 


The Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great 
Britain. By Frederick A. Philbrick and 
William A. S. Westoby. (Sampson 
Low.) 

This book consists of two distinct parts— 
a succinct history of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the postal service of Great Britain, 
and an elaborate catalogue of all the stamps 
which have hitherto been issued under the 
authority either of the Postmaster-General or 
of private telegraph companies. When we 
bear in mind the important part that postal 
labels now play in the life of civilised nations, 
it is easy to understand why grave men 
should make a serious study of their classifica¬ 
tion and history. If coins facilitate the 
exchange of commodities, postage stamps are 
hardly less useful in rendering easy and 


expeditious the interchange of thought. The 
study of coins is a recognised science under 
the title of numismatics; while outside a 
small circle the very idea that used-up 
stamps can serve any other purpose than 
to amuse the play-hours of school-boys 
would be generally derided. But see¬ 
ing that postage labels are likely in the 
future to be of great value to the 
historian and archaeologist, it is surely 
not too much to ask that the Trustees 
of the British Museum should acquire while 
there is yet time a really comprehensive and 
representative collection of postage stamps. 
We say while there is yet time, for it is 
evident, considering their perishable nature, 
that stamps which are rare to-day will, 
not many years hence, have totally dis¬ 
appeared, or will be only procurable at a 
wholly disproportionate outlay. It is doubtful 
whether even now a really first-class collection 
of stamps could be bought for less than 
£2,000; it is certain that thirty years hence 
double or perhaps treble that sum will not 
purchase the same collection. We may 
add that Germany has already recognised the 
value of a national stamp collection, inasmuch 
as the Berlin Post Office contains a museum 
of all material having any relation to the 
different postal services of the world in 
ancient or modem times, including a well- 
selected and extensive assortment of postal 
labels, envelopes, and cards. 

To some readers the most interesting por¬ 
tion of the book under review will be the 
lucid summary which the authors have given 
of the growth and development of the modem 
postal system. As far back as the reign of 
King John, entries are to be found of pay¬ 
ments to nuncii for the conveyance of Royal 
despatches; in the days of Edward I. stations 
similar to the posita of the Roman Empire 
were established where these messengers 
might procure relays of horses for hire. But 
it does not appear that the posts were 
employed for other uses than the conveyance 
of Governmental despatches; and it was only 
by slow steps, which are not always easy to 
trace,that privatepersons were enabled to avail 
themselves of their services. It is certain 
that early in the sixteenth century a post 
existed for the conveyance of letters from 
England to the Continent; and we learn from 
Stow, in his Surveys of London , that the 
Flemings, or Flemish merchants, claimed by 
prescription the right of appointing a master 
of the strangers’ post. But this privilege 
was challenged in the year 1558 ; and, the 
dispute being referred to the Privy Council, 
that body finally decided, in 1581, that for the 
future the master of the posts should have 
charge of both the English and foreign posts 
under the title of “ Chief Postmaster.” In 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Corporation of London tried to set up a 
rival Post Office for inland letters; but, on 
the then Postmaster appealing to the Privy 
Council, it was held that “the office of 
Postmaster is and ought to be at the sole 
power and disposal of Parliament.” The 
status of the Post Office, as well as of the 
chief official appointed to superintend it, 
were more clearly defined by a statute passed 
during the Protectorate, and re-enacted by 
the 12 Car. II. c. 35, which provided that 


there should be one Post Office, and one officer 
styled “ The Postmaster-General for England 
and Comptroller of the Post Offioe.” In 1710 
the whole law on the subject was remodelled 
by the Act 9 Anne, c. 10, which made elaborate 
provisions for the despatch of letters beyond 
the seas, and also for the establishment of 
branch offices at Edinburgh, Dublin, New 
York, and in one of the Leeward Islands. 
This Act continued to be the basis of all 
further legislation until the year 1837. 

The great struggle between the advocates of 
cheap postage and the official classes com¬ 
menced about the year 1833, and was prac¬ 
tically terminated in favour of the former when 
the Parliamentary Commission, appointed in 
November 1837 to consider the feasibility of 
Rowland Hill’s scheme of a uniform and 
cheap postal scale, reported in March 1839 
in favour of Hill’s proposal recommending a 
uniform twopenny rate. Sir Rowland Hill's 
great discovery was merely an application of 
common-sense principles to the conduct of 
the business of the State. In those days 
postage was charged not by weight, but 
according as the letter to be forwarded was 
written on one or more sheets, and according 
to the distance it had to travel. Thus the 
labour of examining each letter at the office 
of receipt for the purpose of taxing it was 
considerable; and when it is added that the 
burden of payment generally fell on the 
receiver, and not on the sender, it will be 
evident that another source of serious delay 
and needless labour was caused by the collect¬ 
ing of the rate due when the letter had 
reached its destination. Such an impression 
had Hill’s exposure of the absurdity of the 
above system, as embodied in his celebrated 
amphlet, entitled Post Office Reform: its 
mportance and Practicability, published in 
1837, made on the public mind, that the 
Government, on the presentation of the 
Report of the Commission, resolved to go 
beyond its recommendation, and introduce a 
uniform penny rate. A Bill providing for 
this great reform reoeived the Royal assent 
on August 17, 1839. Its provisions were 
only temporary; but in 1841 they were 
made perpetual, and at the same time 
authority was given to the Lords of the 
Treasury to introduce, by means of Royal 
warrant, such further changes in the postal 
rates as they might from time to time deem 
advisable. 

As a catalogue and history of English 
postal labels, the book before us is thoroughly 
exhaustive. No peculiarity of engraving, 
of colour and shade, of perforation, of paper, 
of watermark, or even of gumming, has been 
passed over by the authors. In a word, 
Messrs. Philbrick and Westoby have done as 
much for the lover of English stamps as 
Brunet has done for the lover of books. 
English postal franks fall into four clearly 
marked divisions—adhesive stamps, stamped 
covers and envelopes for enclosing corre¬ 
spondence, newspaper wrappers and post¬ 
cards. It is in the above order that the 
authors present the postal and afterwards the 
telegraph stamps of Great Britain; and within 
these limits, and those imposed by certain 
subdivisions, the chronological order of issue 
has been carefully preserved. By far the 
most important class of English postal stamps 
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are the adhesive labels, which come under 
three distinct heads—line-engraved stamps, 
stamps embossed in relief, and type-printed 
stamps. The adhesive embossed stamps, 
which were prepared at Somerset House, 
never met with any large amount of popular 
favour, probably on account of their inferior 
adhesive properties, but the line-engraved 
and type-printed classes demand some atten¬ 
tion. In line-engraving, the lines which are 
to appear in colour are cut into the plate in I 
intaglio, whereas in type-printing the reverse 
is the case, the lines being cut in cameo or 
relief. Of the former class, the dark-red 
penny, which was superseded at the end of 
1879, is a well-known example, while the 
latter is represented by the Venetian-red 
penny which took its place, and indeed by 
all the adhesive labels now in use. As a work 
of art, we imagine few persons will give the 
palm to the present penny stamp over the 
line-engraved label, which, prior to its super- 
session, had been in circulation for all but 
forty years. We must console ourselves with 
the reflection that, as more than 2,000,000 
penny Btamps are used every day, it was in 
the highest degree important for the authori¬ 
ties at St. Martin's-le-Grand to be supplied 
with a label that can be produced at a cheap 
rate. There is no reason why the art of 
engraving dies for printing postage or any 
other kind of stamps should not stand on the 
same level as that of casting coins and medals. 
The work produced by the American Bank 
Note Company is of high artistic excellence; 
take, for instance, the labels lately supplied 
by this firm to Brazil, bearing the likeness of 
the ruler of that country, which is equal to 
a good photograph. 

The critical portion is concluded by a de¬ 
scriptive catalogue of various trials, essays, 
and proofs which have been made since the 
passing of the Act of 1859, as well as of 
telegraph stamps, both official and private. 

It only remains to add that, as regards paper 
and printing, this book will be an ornament 
to any library. Abthue Babkeb. 


j Bristol .Past and Present. By J. F. Nicholls 
and John Taylor. In 2 vols. (Bristol: 
J. W. Arrowsmith; London: Griffith & 
Farran.) 

In these two handsome volumes we gladly 
welcome a well-directed attempt to make 
accessible and attractive to the public the 
most permanent results of laborious research 
in special departments of history. Such 
labours, so indefatigably pursued and so 
clearly described, fully entitle this work 
to rank among the most important contri¬ 
butions to local history which have for 
some time been printed; and, indeed, it must 
be regarded as something more. It is a 
storehouse of curious and erudite learning, 
such as only born antiquaries could have 
accumulated during long lives of intelligent 
and minute study. 

The form and spirit of Messrs. Nicholls 
and Taylor’s civil and ecclesiastical History 
of Bristol places it far above all preceding 
topographical publications dealing with a 
city which, previous to the era of rail¬ 
ways, ranked perhaps as third in importance 
in the kingdom. Both authors and publishers 


have been unsparing of labour in their 
endeavours to supply a desideratum in 
topographical literature. It is seldom that 
bibliopoiists of the present day are so enter¬ 
prising as to venture on editions de luxe in 
the shapely but nearly obsolete size of quarto. 
In such form, however, is this well-arranged 
publication of Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, of 
Bristol, issued, each separate volume being 
the work of distinct authors, who have 
undertaken what everyone will acknowledge 
to have been an interesting but, at the same 
time, a difficult enterprise. 

The civil history of Bristol, comprised 
in the first volume, is due to Mr. J. F. 
Nicholls, chief librarian at the Bristol 
Free Library. Its ten chapters are 
devoted to tracing the origin and 
growth of Bristol and its development as a 
maritime port in the prehistoric, Boman, 
Teutonic, and Norman periods, together with 
the more generally interesting eras of Plan- 
tagenet, York and Lancaster, Tudor and 
Stuart. The second volume, dealing with 
the ecclesiastical history, is from the pen of 
Mr. John Taylor, librarian at the Bristol 
Museum and Library, who has chiefly con¬ 
fined his labours to the annals of the 
oathedral, the various churches and their 
original muniments, and other curious infor¬ 
mation and incidents connected with parish 
affairs. It would be impossible to give our 
readers any adequate idea of the extraordinary 
minuteness with which these several portions 
of the work have been carried out by their 
joint authors. All sources of information 
seem to have been laid under contribution. 
There is hardly a book referring at Bristol 
from which they have not made illus¬ 
trative extracts; and the result is that the 
volumes are the most attractive that could 
well be compiled on such an interesting 
subject. The task, though difficult, has been 
well and laboriously executed. Everyone 
who has proposed to himself the task of 
describing a place such as Bristol, or any 
large portion of a county, must acknowledge 
how anxiously he has enquired for every scat¬ 
tered notice, however brief, of anything re- 
! lating to it. Letters, documents, or books 
are greedily searched; and, while much has 
to be passed over as scarcely worth the 
reading, something is to be learned, or a hint 
gained, where no better information can be 
obtained. The most determined writer of 
notes and keeper of commonplace books must 
be shocked in his purpose of making the 
world wiser by his remarks when he finds 
every place of likely interest pre-occupied by 
rival historians. 

But Messrs. Nicholls and Taylor, by the 
manner in which they have treated their valu¬ 
able History of Bristol, raise themselves very 
far above the level of common hand-book com¬ 
pilers. They have gathered their materials 
with care, and put them together with skill. 
There is method in the arrangement and 
clearness in the succession of the narrative. 
They might, without doubt, have rejected 
many an old and uncertain fact; but they 
seldom introduce new ones unless they be 
worthy of record. In short, the work cer¬ 
tainly supplies a want, inasmuch as, previous 
to its publication, anyone desirous of obtaining 
information upon the subject was compelled 


to have recourse to various works, some of 
them difficult of access, and most of them out 
of date. 

In our very high commendation of these 
volumes we are bound to notice the admirt 
able manner in which they are printed. I 
is a source of regret, however, to find the 
wood-cut illustrations so unequal; with the 
exception of some facsimile engravings repre¬ 
senting curious objects, out-of-the-way places, 
and plans or maps, they fall far short as 
works of art of those usually found in the 
most ordinary publications. The authors have 
hardly been discreet in depending upon friends 
for the loan of blocks and engravings, many 
being little better than rough diagrams, poor 
in art, and quite unworthy of the general get- 
up of the work. With these exceptions, the 
volumes before us are fully entitled to the 
praise of diligence, care, and good sense— 
qualities sufficient to make any book valuable. 
Little is left for any future historians to tell 
of Bristol; the subject seems almost ex¬ 
hausted by Messrs. Nicholls and Taylor. 

Leopold Chas. Mabxin. 


Jus Primae Noctis: eine geschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Yon Dr. Karl Schmidt. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Ver* 
laghandlung.) 

Before we say anything as to the subject 
of this book, a word of praise is due to its 
complete and methodical appearance. It is 
well printed, and in Roman letters, instead of 
the alphabetical nightmare which too many 
Germans still affect. The Preface, which 
gives a list of those with whom the author 
has been in correspondence, is followed 
by a table of contents, from which we can 
at once perceive the elaborate manner in 
which the different portions of the subject 
have been classified and arranged. We have 
then a list of books cited, with an indication 
of the era of the authors. This extends to 
thirty-one pages, and, although we shall 
indicate some trifling omissions, it is certainly 
the most exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject that has yet appeared. That of Leon 
de Labessade is mere child’s-play in compari¬ 
son. The text of the book, carefully 
arranged, concludes with a recapitulation, 
and is followed by capital chronological, 
topical, and personal indexes. These may 
appear trifles, but it is the want of such 
methods and appliances that hinders the use¬ 
fulness of many otherwise meritorious books. 

The real or supposed existence of the droit 
de seigneur is known to most lovers of litera¬ 
ture. It is the motive of a play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and it is the foundation of a 
once well-known English comedy. There 
are many allusions to it in Voltaire’s polemi¬ 
cal writings, and he has also made it the 
subject of a trifling dramatio work. In the 
recent national exhibition at Milan there was 
an oil painting by Signor A. Ferraguti, which 
was supposed to represent a victim of this 
infamous law. 

And now Dr. Schmidt calmly assures us 
that this law or custom, cited a thousand 
times to prove the brutality of the Middle 
Ages and the abject slavery of the poor under 
the feudal system, never had existence, and 
that the belief in it is merely “ ein gelehrter 
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Alierglaube." The superstition, if not killed, 
will certainly be scotched by Dr. Schmidt’s 
vigorous attack. His examination of all the 
evidence usually relied upon shows that it is 
quite inadequate to support the vast super¬ 
structure which has been reared upon it. 
Hector Boethius appears to be the originator 
of the belief. In his account of the mythical 
King Evenus, the contemporary of Augustus 
in Scotland, he says: 

"Fecit ad haeo plura, relatu indigna, leges 
tulit improbas omnem olentee spuroitiam: ut 
licerit singulis suae gentis pi ares uxores, aliis 
sex, aliis decern pro opibus duoere. Nobilibus 
plebeiorum uxores oommunes essent, ao Virginia 
novae nuptae loci dominos primam libandi 
pudidtiam potestatem haberet.” 

Boethius died in 1550, and there is no earlier 
testimony as to the existence of the jut 
primae noctis in Scotland. That law, which 
is believed to have extended over a large part 
of Europe, has left no evidence of its exist¬ 
ence in laws, charters, decretals, trials, or 
glossaries. It is inconceivable that it should 
have been left undenounced by the preachers 
and unsatirised by the poets. But if this 
utter silenoe is conclusive against the existence 
of such law or custom, how shall the general 
belief at a later date in its existence be ex¬ 
plained? Various causes contributed. There 
was classical witness to ancient traditions of 
tyrants who had distinguished themselves 
by proceedings of the nature which the 
jus primae noctis was supposed to legalise. 
From various parts of the world came 
reports of travellers as to tribes among 
whom defloration was the privilege or duty 
of kings, priests, or other persons set apart 
for the purpose. Finally, the existence on 
the part of the feudal lord of a claim to a 
determining voice in the marriage of his 
vassals, and to receive a payment at the 
ceremony, is undoubted. To this mercheta 
mulierum, the fine paid for permission to 
marry, a grosser meaning has been attached 
than the words will warrant. Dr. Schmidt 
has given every passage that is usually cited 
in proof of the reality of the jus primae noctis, 
and his criticism upon them seems to us to 
be as successful as it is destructive. 

To the vast array of authorities cited by 
Dr. Schmidt, we may add that the Pascual de 
Andagoya is very explicit as to defloration by 
the priests of Nicaragua— cf. Sohmidt, p. 
858; Andagoya, Narrative, p. 33 (Hakluyt 
Society, 1865). Some analogy may be found 
between the mercheta and the tax known as 
Bhet marocha —the money given to the 
zamindar in Lower Bengal on each marriage 
among his ryots. It is still paid, though 
now regarded as a voluntary gift ( Mookerjee’s 
Magazine, September 1872, p. 146). Finally, 
we may call Dr. Schmidt’s attention to the 
curious tract published in 1714 (there were 
earlier issues) under the title of a Modem 
Account of Scotland, It was issued without 
author’s name, but is known to have been 
written by Thomas Kirk, of Leeds; and on 
p. 19 there is an unequivocal reference to the 
existence of the jus in Scotland at that date. 
Kirk travelled in North Britain in 1677; and 
a MS. of his notes of travel, the material 
from which he constructed his bitter attack 
on all things north of the Tweed, was 
published in 1832 as an appendix to 


Thoresby’s Letters. A perusal of it does not 
give one a favourable impression of its writer, 
and it contains no reference to the jus primae 
noctis. That was an additional insult thrown 
in when he compiled his “ Modern Account.” 

William E. A. Axon. 


MINOR VERSE. 


The Odyssey. Rendered into English Verse by 
Gen. Sohomberg. (Murray.) The Cave of the 
Nymphs is as much the test-piece of a transla¬ 
tion of the second half of the “ Odyssey ” as 
the Ship or Soylla is of the translation of the 
first. Let us hear Gen. Schomberg. 

“ A haven in the land of Ithaca 
There is, called Fhorcys from a seagod old ; 

And from this haven jut two promontories 
With ragged cliffs, which on the harbour side 
81 ope gently down, but break without the wave 
Raised by the blustering winds; unmoored, 
within 

May lie the high-deoked ships, when they have 
reaohed 

The tranquil bounds of that safe anohorage : 

And at the haven's head an olive-tree 
Its leafy branohes spreads, and near to it 
There is a shadowy cave, a lovely nook, 

Shrine of the Nymphs whom men call Naiades : 
Within, the rooks are moulded into shapes 
Of basins and of double ohalices; 

There hive the bees, snd there are shafts of 
stone 

Whioh spring aloft, on which the Naiads weave 
Their azure garments wondrous to behold; 

And there perennial waters ever well: 

And double is the entrance to the cave; 

The one for mortals slopes down to the north; 
The other, hallowed to the gods, looks south; 

On it no mortal man may dare to tread, 

For the immortals is this path reserved.” 

This is, on the whole, a better translation than 
the ordinary verse-translation of the classics, 
and its length in proportion to the original 
(23: 17) is not, perhaps, excessive, considering 
the relative capacity of the hexameter and the 
English heroio. But Gen. Schomberg seems to 
have constantly made Homer say what he may 
possibly have meant, but does not say. He 
does not say that the haven was “ called 
Phorcys” from the god ; he does not say that 
the ships are high- decked ; the bounds tranquil ; 
or the anchorage safe. The original does not 
say that the rooks are “ moulded,” &o., but 
merely “there are inside stone bowls and jars.” 
So also the direct sense of l<m>! is evaded by 
“shafts.” “Perennial waters ever well” is 
tautological. Nor is there anything about 
mortals “daring to tread,” the simple word 
Mpyorrtu rather suggesting that the way is 
either unknown or inaccessible to men. Gen. 
Schomberg is not specially to blame for these 
slips. They and their likes are the inevitable 
result of verse-translation. 


Translations and Original Pieces. By the late 
C. G. Prowett. Edited by C. H. Monro. 
(Deighton, Bell and Co.) This, though the 
aotual value of its contents is not of the greatest, 
is an interesting book. The author, who died 
six or seven years ago, a little less than sixty 
years old, was a fellow of his oollege at Cam¬ 
bridge, and a barrister, but by predilection a 
newspaper editor and contributor to John 
Bull, and a cultivator of elegant literature 
—not so easy to cultivate now as it once was in 
the days of close fellowships and easy public 
appointments. Mr. Monro has, therefore, not 
done ill to colleot his “ remains,” though we 
are not sure that the plan of “ silently correct¬ 
ing ” mistranslations is quite justifiable. If it 
was done at all how is it that a note on the 
phrase “ turned from life’s banquet as one satis¬ 
fied ” has only a reference to Horace ? Surely 
the "plenus vitae conviva” of a poet earlier 


and more than head and shoulders taller than 
Horace might have been added. 

English Work and Song. By An Englishman. 
(Sampson Low.) "We have read better books 
from the literary point of view than this, but 
rarely one that invited greater sympathy with 
the mood of its writer. He is, by his own 
showing, a colonist in Victoria, who has been 
there since his childhood, but who calls himself 
(as he has a right to do) an Englishman. He 
thinks his new country “ the most English off¬ 
shoot of the parent stem,” but sees certain 
drawbacks in her which he thinks study of good 
literature in a patriotic spirit likely to cure. 
The book contains a long dramatic romance on 
Hampden; another called “ A Sabine Wedding,” 
with Virgil and Horace figuring as characters ; 
and some historical ballads. Perhaps some 
people may wonder whether the peculiar 
dangers of Victoria, as indicated in the English¬ 
man's own Preface, are likely to be modified by 
the holding up of Hampden as a special patriot, 
but that is no business of ours. The book is a 
healthy and a well-intentioned book, and its 
healthiness and goodness of intention are not 
marred by any fatal faults of expression. 

The Flying Dutchman, and other Poems. By 
E. M. Clerke. (Satohell.) This little book 
ohiefly contains historical ballads of the stirring 
and heroio kind. They are not easy things to 
do, and Miss Clerke has not made her task any 
easier by fixing on subjects which inevitably 
invite comparison with certain very well-known 
masterpieces. That comparison is not favour¬ 
able, and sometimes the yawning gulf of 
bathos swallows up this lady’s work with a 
terrible devouringnees. But she has a certain 
oommand of good noisy expression, as, for in¬ 
stance, in the following stanza:— 

" The void profound was stirred with sound, 
And, quiok with stings of fire, 

And echoing fsr from stsr to star 
Pealed hraveu’a tremendous choir. 

Those flaming shafts whose torment wrung 
All secrets from the dark, 

Pieroed not the shield of shadow flung 
Around the fated bark.” 

We do not know that this is exaotly our favour¬ 
ite style of poetry, but “in Ercles’ vein—a 
tyrant’s vein—a vein to tear a cat in—to make 
all split” Miss Clerke may be acknowledged to 
have a certain facility. 

Lyrics and Ballads. By Zeta. (Provost and 
Co.) “ Zeta ” informs us that he or she “ once was 
like the blithesome lark”—a condition which, 
if it be authentic, must be allowed to be some¬ 
thing of an exouse for publishing poetry. The 
utterances of the lark-stage of Zeta’s existence 
do not, however, seem to have found a home 
here. Many of the separate statements in the 
volume are undeniable, such as 

“ The sky is blue, the sea is bright 
while to others, such as 

" You are in love with Caroline,” 
it is impossible for anyone who is not in 
possession of fuller information .than the ordi¬ 
nary critic enjoys to oppose a serious denial. 
But, speaking generally, the positions advanced 
are not interesting, which is a drawback. 

Fancy, and other Poems. By John Sibree. 
(Triibner.) This is, apparently, a re-issue of a 
small volume of poems which first appeared 
a year or two ago. Some of them have 
considerable merit, especially “Fancy” and 
“ How Lord Archibald sought the Grail.” 
The additions are mostly devotional. The 
whole book contains but a few score pages, 
but in thought and imagination it is much 
superior to most minor poetry. The author’s 
command of expression is less decided. 

Rip Van Winkle, and other Poems. By A. B. 
Grote. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The 
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sole differentia that we have been able to dis¬ 
cover between Mr. Grote and hundreds of other 
minor bards is that he prints only on the 
obverse of his pages, which are very nice papier 
verge. Did he never hear of Rivard's terrible 
joke on i'lorian P That amiable fabulist was 
(iike a very different person, Heine) fond of 
half-titles, fly-leaves, &c., and somebody was 
once complaining of this before the spiteful 
Gascon. “ Oh ! ” said he, “ I’m sure the blank 
pages are muoh the best.” It is barely possible 
that what Rivarol eaid in jest might, in Mr. 
Grote’s case, be said in earnest, by some unkind 
people. 

Translations and other Rhymes. By F. C. 
Lea. (Philadelphia : Privately Printed.) These 
translations (prettily printed in a small quarto 
ehape which seems to be common in America 
for poetry, and which is well suited to it) are 
fair, if nothing more. They follow Mr. Long¬ 
fellow often in style, and sometimes in choice 
of subject. Mr. Lea should not say offhand 
that the “cruel lady of Thibaut de Cham¬ 
pagne’s love” was Queen Blanche, for it is 
more than doubtful, and, as she was thirty 
years his senior, he is not very much to be 
pitied if she was. To speak of “ Guillaume ” 
de Poitiers seems unscholarly; he should be 
either Guillem or William. Mr. Lea, like his 
betters, has tried the Ballade des Dames of 
Villon, and has failed, like them, but more un- 
pardonably. It is inconceivable that even a 
translator should think the utter feebleness of 
“ And Joan of Are, whom, in despair, 

At Rouen burned the Engliah foe," 
a tolerable equivalent for the strong and per¬ 
fect original 

“ Kt Jehanne la honne Lorraine 
Qa’Anglois bmlerent it Rouen.” 

So, again, the rendering “ in the old time ” for 
Marot’s “ au bon vieux temps ” argues an in¬ 
sensibility which is a little wonderful. 

Poems. By Arthur Bridge. (Bentley.) When 
Mr. Bridge calls the present Poet Laureate an 
‘‘adder of sweetness” there is a delightful 
Scandinavian sound about the phrase. Un¬ 
luckily, however, Mr. Bridge is not enigmatic, 
and means by adder one who adds. Mr. Bridge 
is dreadfully afraid of the oritic, whom he 
evidently feels inclined to call an adder in the 
other sense. The present viper will not bite 
Mr. Bridge much. He is rather voluminous, 
and his volume is not of great value, but he 
is tolerably harmless, and, being.evidently very 
young, may improve. 

Don Pedro the Cruel. By James Prior. 
(Hamilton, Adams and Co.) This historical 
tragedy on a well-known subject, the fate of 
Blanche of Castile, is like a good many other 
historical tragedies, rather better than most of 
them perhaps, and distinguished by no very 
glaring defects of language or versification, but 
hardly remarkable. 

Three Vows, and other Poems. By W. R. Greene. 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons; London : Sampson 
Low.) Mr. Greene, in his Preface, makes a 
sort of apology for “ roughness.” He may well 
do so. For our part we are contented with ex¬ 
pressing an absolute refusal ±to consider as 
poetry either this: 

“ The time, the day, the hour, has now oome, 

And Isabel's blade eyes shone ’neath a radiant 

Wreath of orange-white. The doctor was not 
there; ” 
or this : 

“ London, of restless life incarnate 
For multitude oompaot, but one might seem 

One vast arch-monster murmuring through the 
night. 

Take a hansom with a flying.cob 
Bob-bob, hob-nob, and bob, 

A sixpence extra on the job, 

Sob-bob, hob-nob, and bob,” 


The poet in Mr. Greece is like the doctor at the 
wedding—he is not there. 

Raolo: a Drama. By A. B. (Aberdeen: 
Avery and Co.) Raolo has one great virtue—it 
is a drama in three acts, not in five. As the 
three appear to contain about a thousand lines 
apiece, it may be feared that the usual number 
would have proved too long for representation. 
“A. B.” is a more complete master than any 
we have met for some time of the peculiar 
variety of blank verse which was practised 
between Ford and Dryden, as, for instance : 

“What's the matter? Don’t gape and stare so 
wild. 

You look as yon’d been bit by a mad dog. 

You can’t always win, you must lose sometimes ; 

Drink this and it will cool you, drink it all, 

That's right. You feel better now, don’t you ? ” 

This is the grand simplicity of passion and 
nature. 

The Temptation of Job, and other Poems. By 
Ellen Palmer. (Philip.) Miss Palmer’s poems 
are not all sacred in subject, but there is a 
sufficient number of such pieces to bring the 
whole under the benefit of the rule that sacred 
poetry, unless very bad, is safe from hostile 
oriticism, and unless very good does not need or 
deserve praise. 

Poems. By Mrs. 0. B. Langston. (F. V. 
White.) This is a nice little book, with nice 
gold edges, and a great many nice little poems 
of the domestio affections, as thus: 

“to a parrot. 

“ Beautiful stranger, what Nature oan do 

Comes home to my mind when I look upon you." 

“To a Butterfly,” “To My Soul,” “To Lucy 
Bell,” &c., &o., are Mrs. Langston’s themes; we 
do not care to pick to pieces the work she has 
embroidered on them. 

Lyrische und epische Qediehte. Von F. 
Roeber. (Berlin: Janke.) Das Miirchen von 
Kdnig Driisselbart. Von F. Roeber. (Iserlohn: 
Badeker.) Comparatively little is read or 
known in England of contemporary German 
poetry. Those, however, who take an interest 
in the subjeot will be glad to make acquaint¬ 
ance, if they have not done so already, with 
Herr Roeber. His dramatic Miirchen strikes us 
as better than his ballads. For he has a dis¬ 
tinct grasp of dramatic verse, though, perhaps, 
like many of his countrymen, he rather abuses 
the redundant syllable. In the ballads his chief 
technical fault is a lumbering in his anapaests. 
As that precious foot is the wonder and despair 
of all non-Teutonio nations in these days when 
quantity has disappeared, a Teutonic poet should 
be very careful of it, and by no means give 
occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are informed that the first instalment of 
Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle (Longmans) will 
be published on the 31st inst. The work, which 
is complete in itself, consists of two octavo 
volumes, with two portraits and four views, all 
being etchings. It is a history of the first forty 
years of Carlyle’s life, and we understand that 
it may almost be considered of the nature of 
an autobiography, as it contains muoh of 
Carlyle’s own writing. Some very interesting 
letters from Goethe and Edward Irving will 
appear; but no letters will strike the reader 
with more force than those from the pen of 
Mrs. Thomas Carlyle. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. will also publish 
volumes iii. and iv. of Mr. Lecky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, during 
April. These volumes will embrace the period 
1760-80. 

The April part of Gleanings from Popular 


Authors will be of special interest, among the 
contents being Mr. Robert Browning’s fine 
ballad, “ Herod, Riel; ” Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
“Showman’s Song;” and one of Thackeray’s 
“ Yellow-plush Papers.” 

The second edition of Mr. Furaivall’s Brown¬ 
ing Bibliography has just been issued, “ newly 
imprinted and enlarged to almost as much again 
as it was,” as N. Ling said on the title-page of 
the Second Quarto of Hamlet. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. promise to follow up their “ people's 
edition ” of Tom Brown’s School Days with two 
series of selections from Washington Irving’s 
Sketch Book. The one will be entitled “ Old 
Christmas," and the other “ Braoebridge 
Hall; ” and eaoh will be illustrated with up¬ 
wards of 100 original illustrations by Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott, engraved by Mr. J. D. 
Cooper. They may be expected in the autumn. 
How it may be in America we know not; but 
we inoline to fear that Washington Irving's 
reputation in this oountry needs some fillip of 
the kind. 

The series of Modem School Readers published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., and 
adopted by the London and numerous provin¬ 
cial School Boards, has been introduced at the 
Patna College, the teachers in which are pre¬ 
paring a translation, with notes, to meet the 
requirements of Indian students. 

The Wyclif Society has, besides its London 
and General Committee, an Oxford Committee, 
a Cambridge Committee, and a Yorkshire one. 
The committees are finding that, though every¬ 
one acknowledges England’s debt to Wyclif, and 
thinks that it is a plain duty to print tne great 
Reformer’s works, yet almost everyone is con¬ 
vinced that it is somebody else’s business to pay 
the debt and do the duty, their own task being 
only to contribute words and sentiments, but 
by no means guineas. Still, the society slowly 
grows. Subscriptions and donations should be 
sent to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. W. Stander- 
wick, General Post Office, E.O. 

A new edition of Cassells Illustrated Bible is 
about to be issued in serial form, for which a 
series of original paintings has been prepared 
by the following among other artists:—M. L. 
Gow, G. L. Seymour, H. M. Paget, H. 0. Selous, 
M. E. EdwarcU, Towneley Green, W. J. Morgan, 
and 0. Gregory. These designs will be care¬ 
fully reproduced in the best style of ohromo- 
lithography. 

Messrs. Keg an Path,, Trench and Co. will 
shortly publish a volume upon The American- 
Irish and their Influence on Irish Politics , by 
Mr. Philip H. Bagenal. 

On Tuesday next, March 28, the first 
number of a new weekly satirical journal, 
price one penny, entitled The Fool , will be 
published. Some original features will be 
introduced, including a caricature double-page 
portrait upon a new principle. 

Mr. David Bogtte announces for early issue 
Clever Things said by Children, by Mr. Howard 
Paul, and Country Sketches in Black and White, 
by Mrs. J. E. Panton. 

Mr. Alfred H. Huth has lent the oopy of 
his late father’s unique MS. of a unique version 
of the Frenoh Merlin to Prof. Gaston Paris for 
his series of articles on the Frenoh Arthur 
Romances now appearing in the Romania. 
Prof. Paris intends to examine closely the rela¬ 
tion of the English Arthur Romances to the 
French versions. 

Mr. C. S. Loch, secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, sums up in the current 
number of the Sanitary Record the oonolusions 
which he has drawn from the prolonged in¬ 
vestigations by ooqimittees of that society of 
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the -working of the Industrial Dwellings Acts, 
and the desirable means of remedying their 
defects. 

We hear that Mr. J. S. Fletoher is engaged 
in the preparation of a new volume of poems. 

Her Majesty thb Queen has accepted a 
copy of the “ Biography of Prince Leopold, with 
Selections from his Addresses and Speeches 
whioh forms the third volume of Talks with the 
People, published at “ Home Words ” office. 

The City of London Publishing Company 
will issue on May 1 the first number of a new 
shilling monthly, entitledl the S. Peter's 
Magazine. This periodical will be edited by 
Mrs. Marion Drake. 

Mb. Harry Blvth is writing for Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. a work of fiction 
under the title of A Romance of Love and 
Marriage. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, has com¬ 
menced in the Leeds Express a, series of papers 
dealing with local history, biography, folk-lore, 
&o., entitled “ Echoes of Old Leeds. ’ 

Messrs. W. Walker and Sons, of Otley, 
will have ready at an early date an im¬ 
portant addition to Yorkshire literature, called 
On Foot through Wharfedale, by Mr. Fred 
Cobley, a favourably known local author and 
antiquary. The volume will include descriptive 
and historical notes, legendary and traditional 
lore, of the towns and villages of Upper and 
Lower Wharfedale. Numerous full-page Ulus- 
trations and maps will be furnished. 

Capt. Dxjmaresq de Carteret Bisson is 
engaged in passing through the press the 
following works :—Our Schools and Colleges, 
seventh edition, voL i., for boys, vol.ii., for 
girls: Julius Caesar, being the First Part of 
the Dumaresq Series of Shakspere’s Plays; 
The Oxford and Cambridge Certificate and Local 
Examination Record, vols. i., ii., iii.;_TA« 
Drama as an Element of Education . These 
three last works are almost ready, and will be 
published immediately. 

Mr. Bichard Herne Shepherd has in pre¬ 
paration, and will shortly issue, The Bibliography 
of Tennyson: a Bibliographical List, arranged 
in Chronological Order, of the Published and 
Privately Printed Writings of Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate, from 1827 to 1882, 
uniform with his Bibliographies already pub¬ 
lished of Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Carlyle. It is on a totally distinot plan to 
Tennysoniana. Mr. Shepherd’s earliest con¬ 
tribution to Tennysonian bibliography appeared 
sixteen years ago in the columns of Notes and 
Queries. Subscribers and correspondents are 
requested to oommunioate with Mr. Shepherd 
at his private address, 5 Bramerton Street, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

The inedited writings and letters of Manzoni 
are being prepared for publication by Signor 
Bonghi, who will gladly receive any original 
letters (or copies of them), directed to him at 
Yia Vicenza, Rome. 

Among Messrs. Sonnenschein’s list of forth¬ 
coming works we notice: The Best Books: a 
Classified Bibliography of the Best English 
Books in all Subjects, together with their Sizes, 
Prices, Dates, and Publishers’ Names, compiled 
by J. Jacobs; Common Sense about Women, 
by T. Wentworth Higginson; and Epics and 
Romances of the Middle Ages, adapted from the 
work of Dr. W. Wagner, by M. W. Maodowal), 
and edited by W. S. W. Anson. 

The first number of the Scottish Review, to be 
published by Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, may be 
expected to appear in October. Considerable 


space will be given to “ Contemporary Science ” 
and “Contemporary Literature,” and to “ sum¬ 
maries of the best articles appearing during the 
quarter in the leading Reviews and periodicals, 
both at home and abroad.” Articles of a 
political or controversial character in the Scottish 
Review will bear the names of their authors. 

The concluding volume of the new edition of 
Jamieson’s Scotch Dictionary may shortly be 
expected. The delay in the publication is due 
to the pains taken in the work of revision. 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins has a new novel in 
the press, entitled A Broken Lily, which will be 
brought out in three volumes by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett during the course of next month. 
The same firm will also issue in April a new 
novel, in three volumes, by Mrs. Randolph, 
called Iris. 

Flirting made Easy is the title of the twenty- 
third volume of “ Judy’s Shilling Books,” and 
will be issued on Friday, March 24. It is 
written by C. H. Boss, and illustrated by Dower 
Wilson. 

Mr. St. John Brenon, the author of The 
Tribune Reflects, The Witch of Nemi, &c., is 
about to publish a tragedy entitled Cesar 
Borgia. 

In the Indian Spectator (February 26) we 
read:— 

“His numerous Indian admirers will be interested 
to hear that Prof. Max Muller has just finished 
a translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
we believe the greatest philosopbio work of Ger¬ 
many. It was published exactly a century ago, 
and is still unsurpassed in its field. The time will 
oome when Indian students will read that book 
with admiration, and they will be surprised then 
at the light weight of what is oalled modern 
philosophy as oompared with Kant. True it is 
that froth floats on the surface, pearla lie at the 
bottom.” 

Ulrico Hoepli, of Milan, will commence 
forthwith the publication of a Universal History 
of Literature, whioh it is hoped to complete in 
the course of two years. The book will be 
edited by Signor Angelo de Gubernatis. 

The first volume has appeared (Borne: E. 
Loescher) of a seriea of essays on classical and 
mediaeval Borne, under the title Roma nella 
memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo, by 
Prof. A. Graf. The second volume is in the 
press. 

The Berlin Academy has resolved upon pub¬ 
lishing the entire series of Greek Commentaries 
upon Aristotle as a supplement to its edition 
in five volumes of the philosopher’s works. 
The collection will comprise about twenty-five 
volumes, of whioh two volumes are in the press, 
and will be ready very shortly. 

Of the many sixpenny editions that are now 
littering the bookstalls like annuals in winter 
time, none is more weloome than Tom Brown’s 
School Days (Macmillan). Not only is it the 
one book by which its author will be re¬ 
membered, but it is also the one book about 
boys which boys and grown-up men alike care 
to read. What the verdict of women is we are 
not quite so sure. At the worst, this book will 
preserve an idealised aspect of public-school 
life to generations that may have devised some¬ 
thing better for themselves. Messrs. Macmillan 
have reproduced the illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes and Mr. Sydney Prior Hall, whioh, we 
confess, never entirely satisfied us. We should 
have preferred no illustrations, and doable, 
instead of treble, oolumns of text. It is very 
rarely that illustrations really help a good book. 
But this is a “ people’s edition,” and the pub¬ 
lishers may be trusted to know what the people 
want. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
the tay bridge disaster. 

{7.IS p.m., December US, 1879.) 

An eerie winter night i —with souls fourtoore 
Freighted, the steam-sped oars still northward 
pass'd. 

Fulfilling their dread doom ; unreck'd the roar 
Of boding blast. 

Above the furious frith the haught bridge hung,— 
Bridge men deem'd should for aye its proud 
place keep : 

Loud laugh’d the gale, broke haught bridge, 
doom’d cars flung 

Down to dark deep. 

Alas for grief-rent heart, for death-reft home! 

Where lusty lads, sweet maidens, children gay ? 
Dead in dark deep, beneath the wind-whirl’d foam 
Of storm-toss'd Tay. 

John Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary. March 1882. (Elliot Stock.) 
This is a very satisfactory number of a maga¬ 
zine which is becoming an important feature in 
our historical literature. The present instal¬ 
ment oontains but little padding, bat we may 
perhaps be permitted to point out that the 
article on “ Early Books on the Gipsies ” cer¬ 
tainly falls under that head. Mr. Fergus son’s 
“ Notes on the Names of Women ” is a re¬ 
markable paper. We do not agree with some of 
his conclusions, bat the few oolumns he has 
given us on the subjeot show wide reading and 
sound scholarship such as we should naturally 
expect from the author of The River Names of 
Europe. Mr. Hewlett’s “Gleanings from the 
Public Records ’’ form an interesting sheaf, 
but they would have been more useful if exact 
references had been given in every oase. There 
is a horrible entry from the Coram Rege 
Rolls of Henry III., whioh we commend 
to the study of those who consider “ the 
ages of faith” as wiser and better than tbe 
distracted time in which our own lot is cast. 
A certain William lo Sauvage took prisoner 
three persons, two men and a woman, whose 
only offence seems to have been that they .were 
aliens. One man died in prison, the other lost 
a foot by putrefaction, and the woman seems to 
have lost both her feet from the same cause. 
At length it occurred to their captor to take 
these poor wretches to be tried in the King’s 
court. When they arrived there, the court 
refused to try them, for the very good reason 
that they were not charged with “ any misdeed 
for which they could suffer judgment.” They 
were therefore permitted to depart; but we do 
not hear that even the mildest censure was 
passed on William le Sauvage. Mr. J. H. 
Round gives some valuable notes on ancient 
land tenures recorded in Domesday. The time 
has not yet come when a history of land- 
holding in England can be written, but papers 
of this stamp are very useful in paving the way 
for such a work. Mr. G. Laurenoe Gomme has 
an article, written with muoh knowledge and 
care, on “ The Communal Habitations of Village 
Communities.” 

Tiie Scottish Celtic Review has now reached 
its second number, which, besides a substantial 
kernel of Celtio philology, contains a tale 
called “The Muileartaoh,” with notes and 
translations by J. G. Campbell, of Tiree; it is 
a very curious, weird story, which Mr. Camp¬ 
bell refers to the war of the elements. Muilear- 
tach being, as he thinks, a personification ot 
the Western Sea. Mr. Alfred Nutt contributes 
valuable notes on the story of the Tuairisgeul 
Mot, that appeared in the previous number, 
in Borne of which he has been anticipated by 
a review of that number in Nature. The 
present number closes with the words and 
music of ‘ 1 Maorimmon’s Lament.” 
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LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

We reprint the following letter from thiB 
month’s number of Lt Livre :— 

St. Petersburg: February 1883. 

In speakingof Bossian literature it is necessary 
to discuss the politics of to-day. The reader 
may look far and wide for a book containiBg 
no allusion to one or other of those burning 
questions whioh now absorb every Bussian 
who reads, writes, or thinks; he will find none, 
except it be a cookery book or some technical 
treatise. Again, the commercial conditions of 
literature in this country are suoh as to aocount 
for the complete absence of those trashy pro¬ 
ductions with which the book markets of other 
countries are flooded. Nor do our journals 
think themselves bound to amuse their readers; 
hence the feuilleton novel after the style of 
Bouvier, Belot and Co. is almost unknown. 
We have no publisher whose special business 
it is to diffuse the sale of suoh stories by 
reprinting them in book form. In a word, 
literature in Bussia has not yet reached that 
stage in whioh the tradesman robs the author 
of his great and noble mission, and literature 
becomes a mere caterer for the baser appetites. 
In this country, every book, whether devoted 
to fiction, scienoe, history, education, or juris¬ 
prudence, makes its first appearanoe in some 
one or other of the Beviews, whioh are more 
numerous here than anywhere else. Each 
Be view has its distinot political colour, and 
this of course is an omnipotent factor in 
the shaping of the literature the magazine 
provides. At this moment a warm contro¬ 
versy is being earned on between the 
Slavophil party, towards which the Govern¬ 
ment leans, and the European party, which 
finds its ideal in the political life and literature 
of England, France, and Germany. Assuredly, 
M. Yeselovski, who is now publishing in the 
Messager de VEurope a most interesting work on 
the influence exercised by Western civilisation 
upon Russian literature, has been inspired by 
this controversy. As yet the author has only 
reached the reign of Catherine II., but he has 
promised to trace before long this influence in 
the nineteenth oentuxy. Let us look back for 
a minute at the period of Catherine II. M. 
Yeselovski dearly shows that all the more 
eminent writers of her reign were inspired by 
the poets and philosophers of France, England, 
and Germany. Catherine herself, in her 
political, literary, and educational reforms, was 
but the echo of Western ideas. Thus her well- 
known address to the Legislative Commission 
only welded together the humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples preached by the thinkers of that day— 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Beocaria. The 
Empress’s views on education were those of 
Locke, of Montaigne, of Diderot, and of the 
new German school. She herself admitted that 
in her dramatio compositions she copied Shak- 
spere. Again, the first satirical Beview to 
appear in Bussia, which she secretly patronised, 
followed in the footsteps of Addison’s Spectator. 
As regards the other authors of that day—Novi- 
koff, for example, who was an entnusiastio 
exponent of scienoe, drew all his materials from 
European sources. Baditcheff inscribed in his 
political programme the freedom of the serfs, 
the liberty of the press, religious liberty, and 
trial by jury—all reforms borrowed from the 
philosophers of the eighteenth oentury. His 
Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, which 
caused his exile, was copied from Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey. To give a complete list 
of all the Russians who were disciples of the 

S hiloaophers would fill too much space, and the 
lavopnils can only ignore the progress made 
by Bussia under the influence of Western 
culture by dint of firmly shutting their eyes. 
Another question whioh sharply divides the 
two parties is the liberty of the press. The 


Slavophils argue that he who urges the freeing 
of the press is no real friend of the people, 
because in Russia barely ten per cent, of the 
population can read. The advanced party, 
while admitting the fact that the masses oannot 
read, maintain that the press is still a friend 
to the man who is unable to profit by its teach¬ 
ing ; for it is only by the voice of the press 
that abuses ean be brought to light, humani¬ 
tarian sohemes ventilated, and reform ac¬ 
celerated. Nor oan it be denied that the voice 
of Bussia would have more weight in Europe if 
it was felt to -be the voice of a free people. 

When we consider the existing condition of 
Bussian literature, it will not be difficult to 
imagine the astonishment generally felt by 
Bussian journalists on the appearanoe, a few 
months since, of TourgueniefFs Song of Love in 
the Messager de VEurope. Love has always held 
a very insignificant position in Bussian litera¬ 
ture ; if a writer touched this question, it was 
invariably in the style of Tchernichewki in his 
novel, What is to he done .* or of Hertzen, in his 
first tale, Whote Fault t The passion was 
always treated from its psychological aspect; 
and yet, at this time of trouble, M. Tourgue- 
nieff gives us a love idyll. Not unnaturally 
the question was asked whether any of the 
hopes and fears by which the soul of every 
Bussian is now consumed can find an echo in 
the breast of the great novelist. What would 
France have said had Victor Hugo warbled of 
Psychd and Daphnia during the terrible year 
1871 ? I imagine she would have felt what 
Bussia feels to-day. A German literary jouraal 
has stated that Tourguenieff was only induoed 
to publish his Song of Love by the repeated and 
urgent instances of M. Stasionlevitoh, who is 
editor of the Meuager de PEurope. If this be 
the case, the latter rendered his friend a poor 
service. This work had scarcely faded from 
recollection when the papers announced the 
forthcoming publication of another story by 
the same author. On seeing the intended 
title— The Forlorn —readers concluded that they 
would be treated to a study from real life, 
and rejoioed at the thought that the great 
artist was about to draw in his bold and 
graphio style the portraits of the men who have 
kept our country in a state of terror for many 
years. Still a few voices whispered doubts 
as to the realism of this last work of Tour- 
guenieff, who has not resided in Bussia for 
some years. One paper published in its column 
of jests the following pleasantry:—“What 
Bussian author has attained to an advanced 
age ? ” The answer was, “ Tourguenieff, be¬ 
cause he has left Bussia.” To appreciate this 
joke it is neoessary to know that nearly all 
Bussian authors have died young. At last the 
book began to appear in the pages of the 
Meuager de PEurope, which usually publishes 
M. TourgueniefFs works. And again the hopes 
of readers were disappointed, for the story 
possesses no actuality. The Forlorn has 
nothing in common with the men on whose 
photographs the public had hoped to gaze; it 
is a story of a feather-brained hero, or rather of 
a lunatic. Nor is the study so finished as to have 
been able to command success had the book 
been published forty years ago, when it would 
have possessed some living interest. To oonsole 
us, we have only the hope of reading before 
long in the Pensie Russo five new stories from 
the pen of the novelist Tolstoi'. We learn from 
the author's friends that the first of this series 
has been completed ; and it is said that Tolstoi 
himself was unable to contain scalding tears 
as he read aloud a touching description of 
the misery of the peasantry. Here is a most 
characteristic anecdote of this author. It so 
happens that a census will shortly be taken in 
Moscow. M. Tolstoi has thought this a golden 
opportunity for seeking out those parts of the 
town where misery has made itself a home; 


and, not oontent with securing for himself the 
offioe of census-taker, he has published an 
eloquent address, earnestly recommending all 
who would study the sufferings of the poor in 
this great town from the life to follow his 
example. He believes that after suoh a diag¬ 
nosis of the disease it will be easier to find 
a remedy. 

When I inform you that one of our foremost 
dramatists, M. Ostrovski, has just placed on 
the boards a new play, Actors and Audiences, 
I have told you nothing, for, notwithstanding 
his undeniable ability, M. Ostrovski is unknown 
in France. And here I may as well notice the 
little account whioh your papers and Beviews 
make of Bussian literature. M. Ostrovski is 
well known in Germany; and the Rivista 
Europea has just published an Italian transla¬ 
tion of The Storm, one of his best dramas. Yet 
French readers take an interest in the manners 
and customs of foreign nations. We Russians 
are grateful to you for having given us from 
the pen of M. Elisde Beolus, the eminent 
geographer, studies of Bussian life which defy 
competith , M. Bambaud’s History of Russia 
is also a work of a very high stamp. But I 
cannot say as much for the piotures of our 
social life drawn by your novelists. Leaving 
aside M. Tieaot (the depth of whose ignoranoe 
is truly appalling), I will mention the novels 
of Mdme. Henri Grdville, who has taken rank 
as an authority on things Russian. Yet I do 
not hesitate to say that French literature 
would have been the gainer, and French readers 
would have formed a much truer conception of 
the period described by Mdme. Grdville, had this 
writer contented herself with translating the 
works of Gontoharoff, Dostoievski, and Ostrovski 
—works that will ever remain as a living witness 
to the memory of the time whioh gave them birth. 
Ostrovski’s literary oareer now spans thirty 
years, but he has lately abandoned the subjects 
m whioh he most exoelled, and by whioh he 
made his name. That is to say, the delineation 
of lower middle-class Bussian life, composed 
of shopkeepers and small Government clerks 
—in a word, of that life whioh the 
Russian critic Dobrouliobof has called “ the 
unknown land.” In his last work Ostrovski 
has tried to paint the trials of a young 
and beautiful actress. In spite of her genuine 
talent and love of her profession she can only 
command success by becoming the mistress of 
a wealthy patron of the drama, who, after a 
time, abandons her to a dissolute nobleman. 
The struggle of the actress against a remorse¬ 
less fate is drawn with a power and truth whioh 
render it not only a work of art of absorbing 
interest, but an eloquent sermon on the vanity 
of life. M. A. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF ST. GEORGE 
ASHE. 

The following letter from St. George Ashe— 
Swift’s tutor in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
afterwards Bishop of Clogher—whioh, it is 
believed, has not hitherto appeared in print, 
contains some passages of historical interest:— 
" Vienna Deo iJ'5 1690. 

“ I will not tell yon with what extreme joy and 
oontent I received your Weloome Paoquett of 
November the SM 1 * because who are always among 
yonr freinds, Books, and acquaintance cannot oon- 
oeive the satisfaction there is for a melanoolly, 
banished man to reoeive valuable communication 
at a 1000 miles distanoe, and to find he is so 
affeotionately remembered by those he loves, 
neither am 1 at all surprised at the indefatigable 
care you have taken to advanoe my fortune, be¬ 
oause 'tie just the same that I would do (were it in 
my power) to serve you and what is the duty of 
every sinoere Freind : But as for the favour the 
Bishop of Oxford hath shew'n me, I have herewith 
(as you ordered) acknowledged it, and desire yon 
to deliver, or send my letter; I am sorry my 
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Muaiok and other thing* I lent a while egoe did 
not please, bnt 'twu not fair in you or your freinda 
to Might them because they were not excellent 
would you refuse, or despite a present Indian oi 
Chinese Coyne, because not so fine as your Mill'd 
Mony, yon should therefore in Justice oonsider the 
Country from whenoe they come, and the different 
genius, and on that score be satisfied, end grate* 
full for them ; however I am promised by Sign. E. 
Draghi (the Celebrated Impenall Chappell Muter) 
some very extraordinary peloes, and even Com¬ 
positions of the present Emperor, and if Cietarean 
Muaiok will not please you 1 must despair, u to 
the aooount you give me of my Country 'tie ex 
tremely melanooUy, and I am sorry our present 
cixeumstanoea here on the Turkish side, will not 
permit me to show you a pleasanter prospect, we 
nave Tartarian Bapparios also, and German Toroos 
too, that plunder, and spoyle y* poor Hungarians 
more oruelly then they. I lately saw a memoriall 
of the Conn* Palatine of Hungary presented to the 
Emperor, where ail their late 7 Years miseryes are 
pathetically described, and thene it la demonstra¬ 
tively ahewne, that, that unhappy Country hu all 
along suffered incomparably more from the 
Imperialist* then the Turks (this paper is part of 
the Collection of publiok aooount* which with 
many others I have made, all which at my returae, 
I will oommunioate tho’ by no means vye with you. 
I could be even with you too for your simile's of 
the Pelloan, and the Phoenix, but that I have 
another that runs almost u strongly in my head, 
and that is of a Watch, or Clock, whose spring is 
broke, you know in such a case with what violence 
the wheels run downs and all goes back againe; 
’twu just so here upon the Death of the late Duke 
of Lorraine (that maine springe, and primum 
Mobile of the German Clockwork) whose warlike 
stirring genius and French Activity, gave all the 
force to their slow heavy ooonoells, and upon 
whose losse, all the mighty progresse he had made, 
all thou 200 leagues of Conquered territory, and 
numberleu Forts and Townes whioh were wound 
up, and added to the Imperiall Crown by his 
Victorious arme suddalnly ran down againe, and in 
4 months time from talking, and boating to beseige 
Constan t inople, we were reduoed to the second 
dread of a Beige of Vienna. Prinoe Lewis of Baden 
too (the Heroe, our other good Genius) is almost 
disgusted and weary of the service, being generally 
thwarted in all his Noble Designs and Projects by 
Cabinet Ministers men that never saw war, but in 
History and oan scarce distinguish a pike from a 
Musket; one instance hereof Pie give you, (whioh 
however is a secret) that in the year (89) when this 
Prinoe, with 15,000 men only, over-run 3 or 4 
Intire Provinces, gained two pitohed battles, 
against twioe his number, took Niau, Pyrot, 
Widen 8emandria, Pristena Ac. and made the 
Turks tremble even at Adrianople ; at his returne, 
instead of deserved Laurells, and Tryumphs, he 
mett with a severe reproof at home, for dangerously 
exposing the Emperors troops, and all his suc¬ 
cesses were attributed to ruhnes and folly, but 
the beginning of this year when they againe 
oourted him to take the Command of the Imperiall 
Forces, he modestly exeused himself, saying that 
now indeed ’twoula be inexausable ruhnes (when 
there wu no Army nor preperations) to expose his 
handfull of men to 150000 Turks; yet they forced 
him to aocept the hazardous employ, and tho’ he 
hu saved them Transylvania, they ungratefully 
- Impute their other losses to his Mismanagement; 
before he begun the Campayne, he presented to 
the Emperor a very handsome souldierlike aooount 
, of the pre sent stare of those Fronteer Provinces, 
of the Want of sufficient Garrisons, Subsistanoe, 
Troops Ac. and a plaine Prophecy of all the 
Misfortunes that have happened, A copy of which 
Paper I have. Methinka indeed we are fain into a 
wonderfull pleasant scene of affaires which would 
make even a Stoick laugh, an Emperor who under¬ 
stands Letters, and a Book much better then a 
Sword, and oan Manage Beads, and the Breviary, 
more dexterously then Generalls Trunoheon, had 
yet by great chanoe, like to have been the greatest 
Conqueror of his age, till by as odd a whimsey of 
fortune another Soolaatick Gen! (for such is the 
Grand Visler, a meer Book-worm, and one who 
never saw a seige 'till that of Nissa) uravell’d all 
againe the most Christian King, eldest son of the 
Ohuroh, and Scourge of Heretioks, js ip strict 


brotherly alliance with the Turks and Algereens, 
the swom Enemyes of Christianity ; and all other 
Catholio Princes and even our good Emperor him¬ 
self (who utts up to be a Saint for Bigottry) united 
with the Arch Heretiok K. William, the support, 
and restorer of our sinking reformation; to con¬ 
sider all this impartially wou'd almost tempt a man 
to be of Maohiavel’s opinion, that in Statesmen and 
great persons, Interest, and Beligion, are often but 
two apetious names for the same thing. But 'tis 
quite out of my provinoe, to pretend to Politioks, 
however to make an end of this head, you must 
know, that at present the Eleotor of Bavaiya is 
here, and assists daily in the Councells of War, 
where great preparations are making for an Early 
Campayne, that all Military notion upon the 
Fronteer* is at an end, exoept Prinoe Lewis's ex¬ 
pedition to intercept (if possible) a considerable 
party of Turks, and Tartars, who designed an 
irruption into Transylvania, that Gen! Hesller, 
depositing 2300 Ducats for caution of his returne, 
is expected here every day from Teckeley’s Camp, 
which is now in Valsohia, near the passe of 
Cronstatt. And now to come to matters of Learn¬ 
ing (according to old Cedant arms togs) I heartily 
thank you for 8 r . W. P.’s [Petty’s] PoL Arith. 
whioh I will carefully peruse, tho' I have not been 
wanting to take care of laying in a 8took of the 
like observations here, having drawn up Queries of 
all sorts (the most pertinent I could think of) and 
sent them about into severall parts of Germany, 
Transylvania, Ac. to the learned men, in hopes to 
procure satisfactory Answers, some I have gott and 
more I expect, and tho’ I do not propose to have 
leasure here to reason upon them, to oompare 
Phenomena*, and deduoe Consequences, yet auoh 
provision perhaps of fitting ma ten alls may bemads 
as may probably in time produoe somewhat. 

“I had lately a letter from the Professor 
Stimulus, oontaming an account of a new per- 
petuall motion, whioh I have not had opportunity 
yet to examine; one D' Wagensell likewise of the 
same University hat lately invented an Hydraapisor 
Engine safely to passe aU waters of whioh I have 
the description, Ml Warhelbaur of Nurembuerg 
has sent me his observation of Mercury’s passing 
the San the 30!? of last October (whioh I will 
speedily Communioate to Ml Flamsteed) and 
SigT Magliabeoke (the Duke of Florences Library- 
keeper) has sent me a very particular aooount of 
all the new Books and Virtuoso transactions of 
Italy, in returne to whioh I mutt intreat you to 
let me have a list of our New valuable Books and 
what the B. 8oo is doing. I got so far into the 
good graces of the Emperr* Library Keeper that he 
freely oommunioates what Books and Maps I 
please to my Chamber and I hope to returne with 
the Gleaning* of what is best and most Curious in 
that inestimable Collection. I have made a 
tolerable Collection of ancient and Modem Medalls 
to entertaine our Freind Dr Madden, and to shew 
you how far my Corespondenco is extended I have 
setled a Comeroe of Letters with a Celebrated 
Russian Bishop Councellor to the Czars, and cheife 
of their Eoolesiasticks, by which means perhaps 
some better aooount* may be had of that almost 
Terra Incognita. 

“ I herewith inolose a projeot of an Historioall 
Society to be founded in Germany of whioh my 
Freind Mr Job. Ludolf is named President, and 
now I think I have sufficiently tyred both you and 
myself therefore (dear George) adieu give my ser¬ 
vice particularly to all Freindt, let me hear from 
you frequently, and largly while I stay, and get 
me soon (if you can) a Creditable call to return 
home. 

Pray let me hear how and where Dr Wil¬ 
loughby it, “Yr* 

“ ST Gso Ashje.” 
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MxTza, R. Rinlaitnng In das stadium dtr aromatiachen 
Verbindungen. Lelpalg: Winter. 4 M. 

MiLtnowaxi, A. Rlamentar-aynthetlache Geomatrie das 
Kegelachnltte. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 80 Pf. 
Schwxksbdisk, E. Unterauchungan an 10 Geblrcan v. 
Verbmobem u. Selbetmiirdem. WUmburg: Stahal. 

2 It. SO PL 

Waiz, R. Uab. dla Famllie der Bopyriden, m. bmond. 
Bazllckalebt. der Fauna der Adna. Wien: HAider. 

8 M. 60 PL 

PHILOLOGY, ETO. 

Catoxib, M. P , da agrituttaza Ubar, M. TemntU Varmuia 
mnua ruatlearum libel traa. Bn me, H. KtlliL Vol. I. 
Fata. 1. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Ehozxbibcht, A. G. Da aooUoanua petal. Wien: Gsrold’a 
Bohn. 3 M. 

Hatvcuii Milaaii onoaaatologi qua* aupenunt cum prolago. 

mania ad. J. Flash. Leipzig: Teubner. 9 M. 
Hildbbhkixbr, J. Die attronomiaohen Kapltel in Maimonldie 
Abhandlung lib. dla Neumondaheiiiguiig. Uabers. u. 
ennui. Berlin: Stuhr. 2 M. 

KourraB, W. H. -Vlrgila KUogen in ibmr atropblaobau 
GUadarung naahgawiaaen. Lelpalg: Teubner 4 M. SO Pf. 
Roanza, W. Uabar C. G. Co beta Bmaodatianen der ett- 
leoben Bedner, inabeaondere d. Iiaioe. Berlin: Weber. 

1 M. 50 Pf. 

Taizutaxx, Ph. Daa Verbum “dam” 1m Lateinieehen ala 
Repmaaaniant dtr inaoeuropUlaohen Wurael “dha." 
Leipzig: Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PICTURE BY ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN AND 
ONE BY DIERICK BOUTS. 

London: Much21,1882. 

It is well known to all students of Flemish 
painting that the great artist of Brussels, Roger 
van der Weyden, painted a “ Deeoent of Christ 
from the Gross,” whioh, in its day, was one of 
the most popular piotures of the Northern 
school. Its popularity is sufficiently attested 
by the fsot that it was oopied, and again copied, 
by pupils and admirers; and, if we are to 
believe Mr. Weale, the painter manifested his 
own satisfaction with the work by himself re¬ 
producing it. In theEscurial, in the B. Trinita 
Museum at Madrid, in the Museums of Berlin 
and Cologne, and in the gallery of the Liver¬ 
pool Institution, not to mention plenty of other 
plaoea, oopies more or leas accurate may be 
seen: see Crowe and Cavalcaeelle (German 
translation), p. 240; also Jahrbuch fur Kunst- 
gachichte, i., p. 46. The copy at Cologne is of 
particular interest, because it is one of the few 
dated (1480) works by the very interesting 
master oalled “ of the Lyversberg passion; ” 
and also because it connects him directly with 
the central master of the school of Brabant. 
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According to Crowe and Cavaicaselle, the 
middle picture of the original altar-piece is 
now in the Museum del Prado at Madrid. Of 
the original wings they say nothing. The 
wings of the copy at Cologne bear representa¬ 
tions of the apostles Andrew and Thomas; but 
they are introduced as the patron saints of the 
donors, so that nothing can be learned from 
them of the originals. Having a few moments 
to spare the other day at Liverpool, I hurried 
into the gallery of the institution to have a 
glimpse at the copy preserved there. Happily, 
this is still in possession of its original wmgs, 
and these bear representations of the two thieves 
on their interiors; the exteriors I could not see. 
The style of the painting is poor enough ; but 
at present we are only concerned with its 
subjects. As fortune would have it, only a 
few weeks before I had spent some days in the 
gallery of the Stadel Institute at Frankfort, 
and had been particularly interested in a tall 
panel, upon which is painted one of the two 
thieves on the cross. At the bottom of the 
panel are seen the heads of the Centurion and 
another, who are looking upwards towards the 
right and out of the pioture. The figures are 
painted on a gold ground. It is noted in the 
Catalogue that the panel is dearly the left wing 
of some triptych or other. 

The moment I oast eyes on the little Liver¬ 
pool oopvof the “ Desoent,” it became evident 
that the Frankfort pioture was a wing either of 
the original or of one of the copies of Boger’s 
picture. So far as size goes it might very well 
form a panel of the left wing of the original, 
and the style of the workmanship is so remark¬ 
ably fine that it is hard to believe the painting 
was done anywhere but under the master’s eye. 

A further link in the chain of evidence has 
reoently been brought to light by M. Hymans, 
the well-known director of the Print Boom at 
Brussels. In an artide recently contributed to 
the Bulletin dee Commission» roycdes d’Art et 
<T Archeologie, accompanied by an excellent repro¬ 
duction, he describes an engraving by the 
“ Master of 1461,” which is nothing else than a 
oopy of Boger’s “ Descent from the Cross.” He 
points out that every figure in the engraving 
corresponds to one in the picture, the only 
notioeable difference being that on either side of 
the central cross are the crosses bearing the 
dead bodies of the thieves. 

M. Hymans says:— 

“Dana la gravure la composition se presents en 
hauteur. Hon seulement la oroix a 6t6 de bean- 
ooup 61ev4e, mais on voit ausal, & droit le et a 
gauohe, lea deux larrona crucifies, 1’un de dos, 
l’autre de faoe, & peu pres comma dans l’estampe 
du maitre a la Navette.” 

He adduoee this alteration as confirming his 
opinion that the engraver was no servile copy¬ 
ist, but may quite well have been Boger him¬ 
self. 'Whether that is the case or not, the faot 
remains that these two thieves are the same as 
those on the wings of the Liverpool copy. 

Further arguments might be brought forward, 
if need were, to prove the identity in subject 
between the Frankfort panel and the left wing 
of Boger’s original painting; but it seems 
that enough has been said. It may be re¬ 
marked that the panel was bought at Mann¬ 
heim in 1840. Height, 1'33 m. ; breadth, 
0*91 m.—see Stadel Catalogue, 1879. 

While on the subject of Flemish paint¬ 
ing, I may point out the authorship of a 
pioture preserved in our own National Gallery 
(No. 774). It represents the Virgin seated 
on a throne with the Child in her lap, 
St. Peter and St. Paul kneeling on either 
side, the one holding the Virgin’s open book, 
the other offering a pink to the Child. At 
present it is attributed to Hugo van der Goes. 
With this attribution Crowe and Cavaloaselle 
disagree, and they incline to refer it to some 
pupil of Memling’e. As a matter of fact, it is 


an undoubted work of Dierick Bouts, the 
meritorious town painter of Louvain. If any¬ 
one will compare the heads of the two saints 
with those of the two apostles sitting on the 
right hand of Christ in the picture of the Last 
Supper in St. Peter’s Church at Louvain, he 
wifi find that they are taken from the very same 
models. If further confirmation is required, it 
may be found in the peouliar drooping form of 
the eyelids and the slight woodenness of the 
expressions, as well as in the hardness of the 
colouring and the weakness of the drawing 
about the knees. 

Considering that the very fine picture of the 
“ Exhumation of St. Hubert” is certainly not 
a work of Bouts’, it is pleasant to find that our 
National Gallery does possess one genuine paint¬ 
ing by that artist. W. M. Conway. 


PROPOSED CORRECTION OF PUNCTUATION IN 
A PASSAGE OF BARNABAS. 

Lawton Rectory, Bath. 

I propose to call attention to a passage in 
ohap. xiii. of the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
meaning of which seems greatly marred (even 
in the most recent editions) by an erroneous 
punctuation. Some minor faults in the punc¬ 
tuation of the passage (both in the Greek text 
and in the Old-Latin version), as given in 
the early editions, have already been corrected 
(without remark) by various editors; but the 
one which seems to me the most important of 
all has been allowed to remain. 

In all the editions whioh I possess (except 
Dressel’s, of which I shall speak presently) 
the passage is thus punctuated: 

ical avyi\a$ty. Elra Kal 4(y\6f K.T.A. 

Some editors, in accordance with the Sinaitio 
MS., omit the second *o l. The omission in no 
way affects the subject of my letter. Dressel 
(in accordance, he says, with three MSS.) 
gives the strange punctuation: 

Kal <rvyi\afity tiro. Kal 4(y\8e k.t.A. 

and translates accordingly. The punotuation 
which I propose is: 

koI <rvv4\afity. ETra • Kal k.t.\, 

putting a colon after Efra, and printing the 
second ko! with a capital, so as to mark the 
beginning of a fresh quotation. The passage 
will then oonsist of two distinct quotations, 
the second being introduced by E fra, as in 
chap, vi., § 3. The first quotation (begin¬ 
ning at ’EJ«iTo) is from Gen. xxv. 21, the 
second from vers. 22 and 23, the greater part 
of ver. 22 being omitted. The second quota¬ 
tion is inaccurate, koI being substituted 

for iroptbBy Si. 

It is singular that snoh a simple correction 
seems to have escaped all the editors. This is 
still more strange in the case of Dressel, who 
quotes from one MS. substantially the same 
punotuation which I propose, and one nearly 
the same from another. Apparently ho did not 
see that the punctuation of those MSS. was 
intended to show that tlra was used to intro¬ 
duce a new quotation. 

It is by no means improbable that Ussher 
thus exhibited the text in his edition (Oxford, 
1642), and that if that edition had ever been 
published this punotuation would have been 
adopted by all subsequent editors. 

The minute collation which I am now making 
of various editions shows more and more 
plainly what a serious loss was probably sus¬ 
tained by the unfortunate destruction of Ussher’s 
edition in the fire of October 6, 1644. Un¬ 
fortunately, the copy whioh I discovered in the 
Bodleian (and which I hope to reprint at the 
Clarendon Press in the course of the present 
year) breaks off abruptly in the middle of the 
words ypSy and “ quomodo,” near the beginning 


of chap, ix., so that it throws no light upon the 
present passage. 

If my view is correot, the translators, 
from Cotelerius to Sharpe, are all more or 
less at fault in the matter, none of them having 
seen that tlra is here used to introduce a new 
quotation. The word is omitted entirely in the 
Old-Latin version, and wrongly represented by 
Fell and Beithmayr in their additions to that 
version. J. H. Backhouse. 

P3.—With respect to the mistake ty hrxwi 
(near the beginning of chap, vi.), which I 
pointed out in a former letter, I can now add to 
the editions which I there mentioned as ex¬ 
hibiting the mistake, those of Galland (1763), 
Hefele (1842), and Migne (1857). It ooours 
also in a transcript (in an unknown hand) pre¬ 
served at Dublin among Ussher’s papers. But, 
as I stated in my previous letter, Ussher's own 
text gives the correct form, being (I believe) 
the only edition, excopt those of quite recent 
date, which does so. 

There is a similar, but still more inexcusable, 
error near the end of chap, xii., where Suappbtv 
(for Siappfitu) is found in Menard, Voss (1616, 
but not 1680),Mader, Cotelerius (1672 and 1698, 
but not 1724), and Le Moyne. 

With respect to i\y\v9yyai (for t\y\v6(eai), near 
the beginning of chap. vii. of Polycarp’s Epistle, 
the correot form is given in Pearson’s Vindiciae 
(both in the original edition and on p. 504 of 
A.C.L. reprint), and in Galland’s Bibliotheca. 
Thus South’s and Jacobson’s notes are still 
more incorrect than I stated them to be. On 
the other hand, 4\y\v9yyat is given, not merely 
in Ittig's edition (the text of which might have 
been printed from some previous one), but on 
p. 186 of his De Haeresiarchis, and in Le 
Moyne's notes (ii. 401), as well as in his text. 
It is also twice given in Tentzel's Exercitationes 
(pp. 158 and 162). 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE 8HETLANDIC 
SPEECH AND THE GOTHIC. 

Glxafow : March IS, 1882. 

Mr. Laurenson need not go so far afield as 
the Gothic in searoh of parallels to his Shet- 
landio words. Some of them are evidently 
borrowed from Scotland. This is dearly the 
case with ere-oy and du-oy, which are respect¬ 
ively the Gael, iar-ogha, a grandson, and dubh- 
ogha, a great grandson. The former is from 
iar, after, and ogha, son; so that the ere of 
ere-oy (the ter- of ier-oe used by Scott) has 
nothing to do with Goth, atrtza, E. ere. And 
surely the Shetlandic gang, loo/, rinse, meat, 
have not either in form or meaning “ a dear 
resemblance to the Moeso-Gothic” rather than to 
the led. ganga, liifi, hreinsan, matr, or the Eng. 
(or Scotch) gang, hoof, rinse, meat. 

C. Annandale. 


Oxford: March 18,1882. 

I hope that Mr. A. Laurenson will before 
long give us some more specimens of the 
interesting Shetland speech. I do not think, 
however, that there is anything remarkable 
in his Shetland words in regard to their 
resemblance to the Moeso-Gothic of Ulphilas. 
Where the words he cites are not Icelandic, 
they may be explained from Anglo-Saxon. 

A few mistakes in Mr. Laurenson’s letter 
may be pointed out. Go. sprauto is not cognate 
with Sh. sprit, Eng. spirt = Ioel. sprettr, a spring, 
bound, run ; nor with sprightly, which is from 
spright, sprite = Lat. spiritus. Go. hasja 
(gen. kasjine) is the rendering for “ a potter,” 
from has, a vessel, pot, and has nothing in 
the world to do with our romance word case — 
0. Fr. casse, Lat. capsa. 

For the Shetland J>u is compare the Bush- 
worth Gospels, Luke xix. 21, where tu es is 
rendered is. A- L. Mayhew, 
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THE BASQUE VERB. 

6 Norfolk Terrace, Beyiwator, V. i March 20,1882. 

Mr. van Eys (see Academy of March 18, 
1882) says that Basque initial d is the pronoun 
“it,” or the direot regimen always expressed in 
all active verbs, and upon this egregious gram* 
matioal blunder he bases one of his reasons 
against my verbal theory. Every tyro knows 
that initial d is not always “ it; ” and, if want 
of philologioal sense and complete ignoranoe of 
the Basque verb did not prevent Mr. van Eys 
from seeing the truth, he would oertainly admit 
that all the past and conditional tenses of tho 
transitive voice, whioh constitute more than 
half of the Basque verb, present no such initial 
d. How, then, can this letter represent “ it ” 
in nuen, zenduen, zuen, genducu, zenduten, zuten, 
“ I had, thou hadst, he had. we had, you had, 
they had it,” or in nuke, zeir. ,:e, luke, genduke, 
zendukete, lukete, “I should, thou wouldst, he 
would, we should, you woul 1, Uiey would have 
it,” and in the immense number of their deriva¬ 
tives P If Mr. van Eys has no better argu¬ 
ment against my theory, this oertainly has 
nothing to fear from his misrepresentation of 
the part played by initial d. 

Another argument of Mr. van Eys in 
favour of his very curious eroan hypothesis is 
also based upon another grammatical error. 
“Nowhere draut,” says he, “stands for daut ” ! 
If Mr. van Eys were possessed of any know¬ 
ledge of the Labourdin verb, he would not 
ignore that daut, in this dialect, in whioh no 
eroan exists, does not mean in the least “ I have 
it,” but only “ he had it to me,” neither more 
nor less than the archaic Labourdin draut of 
Li^arrague’s N. T. Davt ; on the contrary, when 
it represents the original form of Biscayan dot, 
generally in use, it has no other meaning than 
that of “ I have it,” while in draut 1 see the 
demonstrative aur, a perfect synonym of au, 
hau, haur, gau, kau, Icaur, without finding in 
this terminative the least trace of the faotitive 
verbal noun eroan, the a of which, as it belongs 
to the root joan, “gone,” cannot so easily be 
suppressed as Mr. van Eys seems to think. 

That I give UUke (“he oouhl ”) as a flection 
of izan (“ to be ”) is only true in Mr. van Eys’s 
imagination. This terminative, when it ooours 
among the terminatives of the type izan (“ to 
be"), is given in my Verbe in italics in order 
to show, as it is explained by a note, that it 
belongs to a different type (adi) and replaces 
in Labourdin: litzake, Guipuscoan; litzateke, 
Biscayan; lizate, Souletin, whioh are printed 
in roman as all the other terminatives of the 
wan type. 

Mr. van Eys’s letter oontains other gram¬ 
matical errors, which I oannot enumerate for 
want of space. Those I have pointed out are 
more than sufficient to prove that the mistakes 
he thinks he finds in me are, I am sorry to say, 
to be found in him. I say “ sorry,” for it is 
sad to see grave errors and misrepresentations 
systematically replaoiog scientific arguments. 

I shall avoid in future any further discussion 
with Mr. van Eys. L.-L. Bonaparte. 


A OREEK EPITAPH AND WORDSWORTH’S “ LUCY 
GRAY.” 

Combs Vicarage, near Woodstock: Msrob 20, 1882. 
Some time ago I was reading in Eaibel’a 
Epigrammata Oraeca ex Lapidibus conlecta 
(Berolini, 1878) the following :— 

“ 572. Romae. C. I. 6273. 

0(eo7i) K(aTaxtovlois). 

Efmxrf pe {-tl&currcL kxI iirra pAvovt Ivuunoti 
TlauAtii'oi' Tali) St^aro iHpTfp'nj • 

Kal pot ksitoi vip iyyi/s 'Tytlr) 

twratrnt • rrjt V l/v otrri y\vKtiArtpor, 

M. Julius Epictetus filis suis et sibi et Magiae Nice 
coniugi. I vel II saeo.—4 pnloerrime hoc dictum,” 

ifhe fourth Greek line—deservedly eulogised 


by Herr Kaibel—reminded me of the latter 
half of this second stanza of Wordsworth’s 
“Luoy Gray ”:— 

“ No mate, no oomrade, Luoy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor— 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door.” 

John Hoskyns-Abbahall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Mono it, March 27, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Hjdraulie 
Machinery," by Prof. John Perry. 

8 80 pm. Oeographleal: “Mery and its Surround, 
legs," by Mr. Edmond O’DoaoTan. 

Tubsdat, March 28.8 p.m. Royal Institution: « Tho Mechan¬ 
ism ol the 8mm," XI., by Prof. J. O. MoKendricK. 

8 pm. Oiril Eoginoors: “ Tho Design of Swuotures 
to resist Wind Pressure,” by Mr. Cfharlea Bender; “ The 
Reslstanoe of Viaducts to Sudden Ousts of Wind,” by 
If. Jules Oaudard. 

WiDKsensv, March 29, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ A Now 
Antiseptic Oomoound, and its Application to tho Pnosrva- 
tion of Food,” br Prof. Barff. 

Thpbsost, March 30, 3 p.m. Royal Iutitntton: “ Roaam- 
blances of Sound. Light, and Heat,” III., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FaxpsY, Maroh 81,8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Rlootrio Dis- 
obarge in a Magnetic Field," by Mr. W. Spotdsrrood*. 

Sato« day, April 1,3 pm. Royal Institution: “Volcanoes,” 
lit, by Prof. H. O. Ssslsy. 


8CIENCE. 

Le Livre de Stbawaihi, TraitS de Gramm aire 
ardbe par Stbodua, dit Stbawaihi. Texte 
tribe public d’apres lea Manuscrits du 
Coire, de l’Escurial, d’Oxford, de Paria, de 
Saint-Petersbourg et de Yienoe, par Hart- 
wig Derenbourg, Professeur d’Ar&be lit¬ 
toral k l’Ecole speciale dea Languea ori¬ 
entates. Tome premier. (Paria: Imprime 
par Autoriaation du Gouvernemeut & l’lm- 
primerie nationals.) 

The publication of this book at the Impri- 
merie nationale reflects the highest credit upon 
the French Government. Its appearance is a 
happy augury that, true to its traditions, that 
Government still fosters the study of Oriental 
literature, especially of Arabio. Equally aus¬ 
picious is the circumstance that a work of so 
muoh intrinsic merit as the Grammar of 
Sibawaih, and withal ao voluminous—the part 
under review consists of 460 closely printed 
small folio pages—should have met with a 
moat painstaking, indefatigable, and competent 
editor. Although M. Derenbourg promisee a 
memoir of the author in the next and con¬ 
cluding volume, a brief sketch of his history 
will not be out of place here. Abu-Biahr (or, 
as some style him, Abu-’l-Hasan, and others, 
Abu-Kathir) 'Amru-bin-’Uthmdn-bin-Kanbar, 
al-Biisry, al-H&rithy, was surnaraed Sibawaih 
(from the Persian Sibdyah) on account of 
his predilection for the fragrance of apples, 
or because of his fair skin and rosy com¬ 
plexion. He studied grammar under the 
famous Khalil, and was regarded as the most 
illustrious grammarian of hia time, inaomuoh 
that hia work generally went by the name of 
al-Kitdb, or The Book, kot i£oxgv ; “ for 
when it was said at al-Basrah that such an 
one had read Tbe Book, the Grammar of 
Sibawaih was indicated thereby.” Having 
had a dispute with the eminent at-Kiaaiy on 
a point ot grammar, the matter was referred 
to the Khalifah Harfln-ar-Eaabid, who de¬ 
cided in favour of al-Kisaiy, which ao muoh 
disgusted Sibawaih that he retired to Shiraz, 
where he died A.H. 180 = a.d. 796, having 
given directions before hia decease that, his 
Grammar should be buried with him. Akh- 
fash, however, who had taught him rhetoric, 


succeeded in having the MS. disinterred by 
his heir, from whom he purchased it for 
thirty dinars of gold. M. Derenbourg in his 
Preface gives a minute and most interesting 
description of the different transcripts of the 
work consulted by him, including those skill 
extant at Paris, at St. Peteraburgh, at Cairo, 
at the Escurial in Spain, and at Hie Bodleian. 
The prolegomena, marginal notes, and colo¬ 
phons attached to these MSS. bear the 
most ample testimony to the high esteem 
in which the author was held by native 
Arabio scholars through successive genera¬ 
tions. Al-Mub&rrad, as quoted by tbe 
Mulla Katib Chdlaby, says of the Grammar 
under review: “No such work as this was 
ever written heretofore. All other works on 
science require the aid of other books to 
elucidate them, but this is complete in itself.” 
The same author—I mean al-Chalaby—gives 
a list of no less than thirty-two commenta¬ 
tors on the Grammar between a.h. 284-776 
= a.d. 897-1374.* Their Commentaries, 
whioh sometimes consist of annotations on 
the entire work and sometimes on a section 
of the same—as those of az-Zam&khshary on 
the poetry quoted therein—frequently appear 
under different titles, whereby the name 
of the original author is often eolipsed. 
Nevertheless, after the lapse of ten centuries 
the pre-eminence of Sibawaih is still recog¬ 
nised by the erudite among the Arabs, who 
may well boast that at so early a period the 
rules of their grammar were formulated with 
a fullness and accuracy unparalleled in the 
language of any other people on the faoe of 
the globe. 

De Saoy, it appears, was unacquainted with 
this great work when, in 1810, he printed the 
I first edition of his Qrammaire ara.be, except 
through the numerous quotations there¬ 
from occurring in the writings of later 
authors. M. Quatremfere having subsequently 
called his attention to the MS. of the al- 
Kitdb preserved in the Bibliotb&que nation- 
ale, he introduced thirteen chapters of the 
book, seemingly seleoted at random, into his 
Anthologie grammatieale ardbe , first printed 
in 1829. Another step in the same direction 
was taken by the present editor, who in 1867 
published his De JPluralium linguae arabicae 
et aethiopioae formarum omnia generis origine 
et uidote scripsit et Sibawaihi capita de 
plurali. The above limited essays comprised, 
as far as I am aware, all that had been done 
towards bringing Sibawaih into more general 
notice until the last-named accomplished 
Orientalist imposed upon himself the arduous 
task of reproducing the original work in its 
entirety. 

A detailed analysis of the Grammar will be 
more in place on the publication of the second 
volume. Suffice it to say here that the 
arrangement of the different parts of speech, 
including their inflections, under separate 
heads serves to faoilitate its study by relieving 
it, in a measure, of the intricacy common to 
similar works of ancient date. These head¬ 
ings are, for the most part, concise abstracts 


* As M. Derenbourg may not have seen the 
work ol al-Chalaby, I take the liberty ol mention¬ 
ing thnt its title is Kdshfu-’zh-ZhurAn ‘an Asnmi-’l• 
Kutub toa-’l-FunCn, printed at Cairo, a.h. 1297 = 
A.D. 1879, in two volumes. The list above referred 
to wifi be loqnd in voL il,, pp. 151,152. 
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of the contents of each Bdb, or ohapter; and 
M. Derenbourg deserves eredit for having 
indexed them at the end of the volume. The 
rose and poetical illustrations introduced 
y way of example under each article are 
numerous and apposite, and constitute, in 
my opinion, the most valuable part of 
the work. The principal objection to the 
Grammar, as a whole, is its bulk, and that, 
doubtless, has been the main reason of its 
having fallen into general disuse, even among 
Arab-speaking peoples. One has often to 
wade through long paragraphs to ascertain 
how a verb is conjugated, or a noun or a 
pronoun declined—all which inflections might 
be far more dearly set forth in paradigmata 
arranged in a tabular form. A well-digested 
abridgement of Sibawaih drawn up on that 
plan would be a great boon to native students; 
and a translation of the same into one of 
the Continental languages would rival the 
best Arabic Grammar in Europe. 

George Percy Badger. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
The Bible and Science. By T. Lauder Brunton, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan.) Dr. Brunton is evi¬ 
dently bound on astonishing us all. He was 
one of the editors of a famous vivisectionist 
handbook which scandalised many good people. 
He is, as everybody knows, our leading toxi¬ 
cologist, and he has somehow got himself men¬ 
tally identified with the “advanced" scientific 
party. Yet here he positively writes a work on 
apologetics—a harmony or compromise between 
science and religion. It is a little of the nature 
of a patched-up peace, we must admit—that is 
common enough in this kind of temporary 
armistice; but the wonder is that Dr. Lauder 
Brunton should think it worth his while to tread 
in the well-worn steps of Hugh Miller and 
Prof. Hitchcock. The book begins with a little 
talk about Egypt and the Exodus; it then 
diverges into a long and generally able risume 
of the theory of evolution, which is purely 
scientific in spirit; and it finally returns to 
apologetics in the few last chapters, which are 
meant to show that the theory in question is not 
neoessarily Atheistio, npr anti-Christian, nor 
unbiblical. So long as Dr. Brunton sticks to 
science his work is excellent. He tells the lay- 
reader as much evolutionism in a small compass 
as such a person is likely to care about swallow¬ 
ing whole; and he tells it pleasantly and well. 
Moreover, he gives plenty of wood-cuts, familiar 
enough to readers of scientific literature, but 
fresh to the general public—the Darwinian 
coral islands, the dimorphism of primroses, 
comp 80 gnathus and hesperomis, amphioxus, the 
ascidian larva, and the tadpole, the mammoth 
of La Madelaine, embryo dogs and embryo tor¬ 
toises, the development of the horse’s hoof, and 
so forth; all of which are excellent in their way. 
It is when he oomes to apologetics, however, 
that Dr. Brunton begins to surprise us. To say 
the truth, he seems to reason like a man who 
does not quite believe his own argument, hut 
thinks it will be nearly good enough for other 
people. We have all the old compromises refur¬ 
bished once more—the seven days of creation to 
be taken as seven epochs; literal interpretation 
impossible; Paradise just in the place where 
the human species must have been evolved; 
the flood due to a local submergence; the ark 
drifted by currents to Mount Ararat; the sun 
standing still upon Gibeon merely the record of 
a total eclipse; and all tho rest of it. We do 
not for a moment mean to suggest that Dr. 
Brunton is disingenuous in any of his explana¬ 
tions, but we are quite sure that he would not 


accept suoh hypotheses as sufficient if the matter 
in hand were purely scientific. He seems to 
have been led away bv his desire to smooth 
matters over, and to show tho orthodox that 
their fears of danger from evolutionism were 
exaggerated, until, in his anxiety to calm them, 
he has admitted many rather wooden reconcilia¬ 
tions which his maturer judgment will surely 
show him to be untenable. The conflict between 
two great schools of thought cannot be set at 
rest by easy suggestions as to how the ark might 
have reached Ararat; Dr. Brunton must go 
many levels deeper than that if he wishes really 
to touch the roots of the question. 

Koumiss, or Fermented Mare's Milk. By 
George L. Car rick, M.D. (Blackwood.) The 
favourite beverage of the nomad Tartars who 
inhabit the great plains of South-eastern Russia 
was first made known to Western Europe by 
William de Bubruquis in the thirteenth century; 
but its medicinal virtues seem to have remained 
unnoticed till John Grieve, a Scotoh surgeon in 
the Russian Army, sent a communication on 
the subject to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in the year 1784. No marked impression was 
produced, however, by this or subsequent pub¬ 
lications till 1858, when the first regular 
establishment for the treatment of wasting 
diseases by fermented mare’s milk was opened 
near the town of Samara. The very con¬ 
siderable suocess aohieved by its founder has 
stimulated others to follow his example; and at 
the present time nearly fifteen hundred patients 
annually resort to the koumiss establishments 
in the neighbourhood of Samara alone. Most, if 
not all, of these patients are Russians; but the 
author of the present work appears to think that 
existing facilities of communication may attract 
wanderers in search of health from this country. 
He tells us that Orenburg may be reached from 
London with but thirty-three hours (and these 
not conseoutive) of railway travelling. He adds 
a map to show the best route. A journey of 
nearly three thousand miles, however, and resi¬ 
dence in a country so little familiar to English¬ 
men, will prove somewhat repugnant to nervous 
sufferers. Of the benefits to be derived from 
koumiss in appropriate cases there can be no 
doubt The air of the steppes, the outdoor life, 
the freedom from habitual anxiety and wearing 
labour, must, of course, contribute largely to 
the favourable result. Dr. Carrick’s treatment 
of the subjeot deserves high praise. His book 
is written in a thoroughly scientific spirit; he 
has repeatedly visited the steppes; he has 
observed oases subjected to the koumiss treat¬ 
ment for considerable periods of time, and he 
has availed himself of the information lying 
buried in Russian pamphlets and medioal peri¬ 
odicals. As physician to the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, his opportunities of observa¬ 
tion have been of a most favourable kind, and 
he seems to have availed himself of them to the 
full. His book will probably be, for many years 
to come, the standard work on the subject of 
which it treats. 

The Perfect Way in Diet. By Anna Kings- 
ford, M.D. (Regan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
This is a digest of facts in favour of the adoption 
of a purely vegetable diet. The faots are col¬ 
lected from a great variety of sources, and differ 
widely in their relative weight. It is hardly too 
much to say that some of them are quite un¬ 
worthy of being inoluded in a work whioh seems 
to have been, in the first instance, presented to 
the Paris Faculty as a thesis for the doctorate. 
Those who are enthusiastic in the cause of 
vegetarianism will find much in the book to 
confirm them in their views. It may be 
doubted, however, if it will convert any large 
number of carnivorous persons; unless, indeed, 
it succeed in doing so by filling them with dis¬ 
gust at the needless sufferings inflicted on the 
lower animals in the process of fattening, con¬ 
veying, and slaughtering them for the market. 


Tablesof Qualitative Analysis. By H. G. Madan. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Here are twenty 
eaves (printed on one side only) of chemical 
tables for laboratory use. Mr. Madan is right 
in strongly urging upon teachers and students 
of practical chemistry the advantage of manu¬ 
facturing their tables at home. But he is right 
also in acknowledging the necessity for a short 
synopsis of directions to aid the analyst in 
acquiring a general grasp of the course of work 
and of the sequence of operations. The char¬ 
acters by which Mr. Madan’s twelve tables 
differ from other sets are by no means pro¬ 
nounced, nor are such generally accepted im¬ 
provements as the blow-pipe tests with an 
aluminium plate and with hyposulphites intro¬ 
duced. We note, moreover, a few statements 
that require revision. For example, it is 
affirmed on p. 2 that oxalates become charred 
when heated. Again, the directions in some 
places have been too highly condensed, essential 
particulars having been omitted. On p. 13, 
for instance, the “ pouring of boiling water 
over ” a precipitate of the mixed ohlorides of 
group i. will not, or may not, effeot the com¬ 
plete removal of the lead chloride, and may lead 
to perplexing difficulties in the after-treatment 
of the insoluble residue. 

Descriptive Account of the Incised Slate Tablet 
and other Remains lately discovered at Towyn. 
With Plates. By J. Park Harrison, M.A. 
(Quaritch.) The attention of our readers was 
directed, some months ago, to the interesting 
discovery of this tablet, and to Mr. Park 
Harrison’s ingenious attempts to interpret the 
various outlines which are engraved upon its 
surface. It is consequently unnecessary in 
the present instance to do more than state 
that Mr. Harrison has diligently prosecuted 
his study of the slate, and has published 
his results, not as a paper contributed to 
any of the learned societies, but as an 
independent publication, amply illustrated. 
Without acquiescing in all the writer’s identi¬ 
fications, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
patient ingenuity which he has expended upon 
the subject. At least twenty-five distinot 
figures may be traced in these incised outlines; 
some being regarded as celts, others as urns 
and baskets, while others again are said to 
represent a tunic, a chiton, and a helmet. The 
writer suggests that the slate may contain a 
funereal list of objects required by a deceased 
chieftain. The excellent autograph whioh 
forms the frontispieoe speaks for itself, and 
enables the reader to form his own opinion 
as to the validity of the suggested identifica¬ 
tions. 

Geological Survey of Newfoundland, Alex¬ 
ander Murray, Director; James P. Howley, 
Assistant. (Stanford.) For nearly eighteen 
years Mr. Murray has been officially engaged 
in working out the geology of Newfoundland. 
His periodical Reports of Progress have been s> 
highly valued that many of them are no longer 
to be obtained, and he has consequently been 
led to republish the whole series in a connected 
form. It was his first intention to prepare a 
condensation of the Reports, illustrated with a 
small-scale geological map, with plates of 
sections and with figures of fossils. Suoh a work 
would have been highly acceptable; but failing, 
through laok of time, to accomplish this task, 
he has contented himself with reproducing the 
offioial Reports, revised and modified where the 
progress of our knowledge rendered revision 
necessary. While acknowledging the great 
value of the volume, we may express a hope 
that Mr. Murray will yet see his way to do for 
Newfoundland what Dr. Dawson has so 
admirably done for Nova Sootia in his well- 
known Acadian Geology. As for the volume 
before us, we need merely remark that it is 
brimful of solid matter, and must become the 
stan4ard work to whioh reference will always 
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be made when studying the geology of New¬ 
foundland. But it sadly wants an index. 

The World’s Foundations; or, Geology for 
Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. (Seeley, 
Jackson and Halliday.) Encouraged by the 
generous reception accorded to her little book 
on astronomy, Miss Giberne has now ventured 
to try her hand on a popular work on geology. 
The result is not altogether unsatisfactory. 
Her compilation is professedly intended only 
for beginners, and it would therefore be unfair 
to expect any display of profound scientific 
knowledge. The book is written in a simple 
Btrain, and its pages are freely sprinkled with 
Scriptural quotations. 

A Pocket Quids to British Ferns. By Marian 
S. Ridley. (David Bogue.) Miss Ridley claims 
as tbe special feature of her little book the plan 
of tabulating by words without figures such 
features as alone are absolutely necessary to 
identify a fern. The forms she has adopted for 
this purpose, her introductory chapters, and her 
explanation of terms are likely to render her 
guide very useful to beginners. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

New Zealanders are not given to mountaineer¬ 
ing, and, consequently, several of the highest 
peaks in the islands have never been trodden by 
human foot; still it is surprising, as the Colonies 
remarks, that English mountaineers have never 
done the work for them, and that it should have 
been left to an American to scale the precipices 
and examine the crater of Tongariro. It is 
satisfactory, however, to learn from our con¬ 
temporary that Herr Emil Boss, accompanied 
by several members of the Alpine Club, has 
reached Melbourne on the way to New Zealand, 
and that they are determined to ascend all the 
principal peaks and explore the vast glaciers 
surrounding Mount Cook. They have with 
them Kaufmann, a well-known Swiss guide, 
and their leader has had great experience in the 
Andes and Himalayas, as well as in Switzerland. 
After concluding their work in New Zealand, 
the party propose to go to New Guinea for the 
purpose of exploration, and they will probably 
ascend Mount Owen Stanley. 

About two years since a portion of Pore 
Depelohin’s expedition at Gubuluwayo, in 
Matabele Land, started for Umzila’s kraal to 
establish a mission, and muoh interest was 
taken in their journey, as no fwhite man, we 
believe, had ever attempted it before. The 
chief’s kraal was eventually reached, but the 
party had had to abandon their wagon, and 
arrived in a state of great distress. Pi-re A. H. 
Law, who had proved himself an accomplished 
geographer, soon died, partly, it is feared, from 
hunger. Pdre Wehl afterwards succumbed 
to fever at Sofala; but Pro re Desadeleer, we 
have just learned, succeeded in carrying 
supplies from that place across Umzila’s 
country to Umgau, where the wagon was in 
charge of Frtire Hedley. Those two men, after 
paying Umzila, succeeded by sheer pluck in 
making their way back alone’with their_wagon 
to Gubuluwayo. 

In his account of his expedition to Stanley 
Pool, Pure Augouard mentions that, after pass¬ 
ing Manika, Mozinga, and Kikai, he marched 
fortwo hours through a slightly undulating plain, 
and then arrived at a great market where eight 
roads met, and j net beyond which be reaohed the 
banks of a considerable river. This river, which 
was then over eighty feet broad, is named the 
Eluala, and is not marked on Stanley’s map; 
but then it must be remembered that that 
traveller came down the river in boats and 
oanoes. During the rainy season, the Eluala is 
said to be some thirty or thirty-five feet deep. 
JPere Augouard appears to have been the first to 


travel by this route, as the most intense curiosity 
was exhibited at the appearance of a white man. 
He had the same difficulty as some of his pre¬ 
decessors in finding Maoyanga. 

A telegram from Irkutsk states that Mr. 
Jackson and his companion, to whose journey 
we have already alluded, were to leave Yakutsk 
on March 12, accompanied by a sailor of the 
Jeannette and an interpreter. Their destination 
will be the mouth of the Lena, whither Mr. 
Melville, the engineer of the ill-fated vessel, 
has already gone to commence a careful searoh 
for De Long and the other survivors of the 
expedition, as well as for the records which they 
have hidden from time to time. Lieut. Danen- 
hauer, who has suffered terribly in his eyes from 
snow-glare, was to leave Irkutsk on March 14 
on his homeward journey. 

Prof. HIckel reports from Ceylon that he 
has finished his zoological work on the south 
coast of tbe island, and that during February 
he intended to visit the virgin forests of the 
interior, in company with Dr. Trome, the 
botanist. 

The Royal Agricultural Sooiety of British 
Guiana are about to publish, under the editorship 
of Mr. E. F. im Thurn, a half-yearly Journal, 
for the reoord not only of their proceedings, 
but of papers and notes on matters connected 
with the agriculture, commerce, geography, 
meteorology, ohemistry, botany, ornithology, 
entomology, and authropology of British Guiana. 
The editor already has a number of papers at 
his disposal, and others are in active prepara¬ 
tion. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Geological Society of France .—This society has 
just issued an unusually thick number of its 
monthly Bulletin, amply illustrated with maps 
and sections, and containing a reoord of its 
autumnal meeting—the reunion extraordinaire — 
which was held at Semur, in the Department of 
Cote-d’Or. The granite, granulite, and other 
crystalline rocks of the Morvan offered an 
interesting field of study to the petrologist; 
while the Liassio and Oolitio formations 
furnished the palaeontologist with an ample 
ueries cf fossils. The principal contributors 
to the present Bulletin are M. Collenot, the 
president of the session, and MM. Miohel-Ldvy 
and Ch. Velain, who acted as secretaries. In 
this oountry the nearest approach to the 
pleasant geological gatherings herein de¬ 
scribed are the excursions of the Geologists’ 
Association ; but, although these are admirably 
organised, they are not generally productive 
of such valuable Reports as those just 
published by the French society. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the Report of the 
,'Semur meeting, held in 1879, has not appeared 
at an earlier date. 

Miss E. A. Ormerod’s leoture on “ Injurious 
Insects ’ lately delivered at the Royal Agri- 
jultura College, Cirenoester, has been re- 
rinted in a pamphlet form by Messrs, 
onnensohein. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In spite of the sad condition in which Ireland 
is plunged, the patriots who feel an interest in 
the continued life of the Irish language are 
still active and successful. A budget of little 
books issued by them has just reached us. The 
Gaelic Union has got printed within the last 
few years the following cheap books :—Irish 
Grammar Rules, by John Nolan ; a First and a 
Second Book of Lessons in Gaelic, by the same ; 
The Youthful Exploits of Fionn, edited by David 
Comyn, with an English translation and 
glossary; The Lay of Oisln in the Land of the 


Young, similarly edited by Mr. Comyn : Heat¬ 
ing's History of Ireland (book i., part i.). with 
an English translation and glossary by P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. With these maybe mentioned, 
though published independently of the Gaelic 
Union, Mr. Joyco’s School Irish Grammar, 
which is the most handy and accurate work of 
its kind in existence. The publishers of all 
these books are Messrs. Gill and Son (Dublin), 
with the exception of Oisln, whioh was pub¬ 
lished by Chamney (Dublin). They range in 
price from 6d. to Is. 4d. 

Among the numerous recent contributions to 
Zend and Pehlevi philology we may note the 
following:—Dr. Bartholomii's first volume of 
Arische Forschungen is mainly concerned with 
miscellaneous difficult questions of Zmd 
phonetics, and with the critical restitution and 
interpretation of some of those sections of the 
Zendavesta which are supposed to have been 
metrical compositions at the outset, though 
their metrical character has been obscured in 
the MSS. The question as to the best method 
for transliterating the Zend characters into 
Roman ones, which is treated incidentally in 
Dr. Bartholomii's book, has been discussed with 
much detail in two recent papers by Profs. 
Pischel and de Harlez, and formed the sub¬ 
ject of an animated debate in the Aryan section 
of the Berlin Congress of Orientalists, where it 
was resolved to entrust a committee with the 
task of working out proposals for a uniform 
system of Roman equivalents for the Zend 
characters. M. de Harlez’s new work, entitled 
Introduction u VEtude de VAvesta eldela Religion 
mazdlenne, goes over the whole ground of Zend 
philology. This is a very readable book ; and, 
though many of the conclusions which the 
author has arrived at are likely to evoke con¬ 
tradiction from more quarters than one, it must 
be owned that he has brought together much 
useful information in a narrow compass, and 
has not endeavoured to veil existing difficulties, 
as is often done in works destined, like the one 
under notice, for the general reader rather than 
for the specialist. On most controverted points, 
M. de Harlez's views coincide with those of 
Prof. Spiegel, of Erlangen, who has contributed 
to the last number of the journal of the 
German Oriental Society an interesting paper 
on the place and time of the composition 
of the Zendavesta. The gist of Prof. Spiegel's 
paper consists of an elaborate refutation 
of all the reasons which have been adduced iu 
favour of the alleged Baotrian origin of the 
Zendavesta. The Baotrian theory has for 
some time been the received one; and Prof. 
Spiegol himself in 1867 styled his Grammar of 
the Forstan language an Old-Baotrian Grammar 
(Qrammatik der attbaktrischen Sprache ). The 
veteran scholar now contends for the Median 
town and province of Rai as having the best 
claim to be considered as the original home of 
the Zoroastrian movement. The readers of the 
Academ? will remembor the letters on the 
same subject by Mr. Sayce, and by M. Darmes- 
teter and M. de Harlez, whioh appeared in 
these columns in August last year. It is 
much to be regretted that the origin of one 
of the purest and most interesting religions 
of the world should continue to be involved in 
obscurity even after a century of patient 
research; and it only remains to hope that 
successful excavations in the ancient seats of 
Zoroastrian civilisation may some day remove the 
mystery. The small number of printed works 
in Pehlevi is receiving an important addition 
in the steadily progressing Bombay edition of 
the Dinkard, which has now arrived at the 
third volume. The Dinkard is the most bulky 
Pehlevi work which has come down to the 
present time; and its importance, both from 
an historical and linguistic point of view, is on 
a par with its size. The edition of the Pehlevi 
text and a Guzerati translation has been pro- 
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pared by Peshotnn Duatoor Bebramjee Sunjana, 
and an English version has been added by 
Batanshah E. Kohiyar. Dr. West, the eminent 
Pehlevi scholar, has published in M. de Harlez’a 
new periodical, tho Muaion, a notice on an 
ancient MS. of the Sassanian Farhang, which 
differs considerably from the printed text of 
that work. We will not omit from our list, 
though it appeared as far baok as December 
1880, Prof. Darmesteter’s highly suggestive 
paper on Lea six Feux dans le Talmud et dans le 
Bandcheak. The existence in the Talmud of 
religious notions borrowed from the Parsees 
seems now fairly established. Prof. Spiegel’s 
standard work on the Old-Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions, the language of whioh is so closely 
allied to Zend or Avestan, has gone through a 
new edition, in which it has been thoroughly 
brought up to date. Prof. Hiibschmann is 
engaged in writing both an Iranian and an 
Armenian Grammar for the series of Indo- 
germaniache Orammatiken. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. — (Friday, March 7.) 

A. . 1 . Ellis, Esq., President, in the Chair.—Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray explained the system on which he pro¬ 
posed to mark the pronnnoiation of the catch¬ 
words in the society's English Dictionary, fie 
thought there were five pronunciations in use, 
whicb varied in distinctness—(1) the musical, that 
used in singing ; (2) the rhetorioal; (3) the culti¬ 
vated, used in reading aloud to a friend ; (4) the 
familiar, of ordinary speeoh ; (5) the vulgar. He 
proposed to adopts system like Smart's, that would 
show the familiar as well as the cultivated pro¬ 
nunciation, marking the slurred vowels of error, 
dollar, father, say, with a short mark -, whioh, 
wnile it showed that they were all slurred into the 
same sound in familiar speeoh, would still denote 
what they developed into in more diatinot utterance. 
He had been obliged to give up the ‘'glosaio" of 
Mr. Ellis, which was founded on a purely English 
basis, as well as tho “ palaeotype ” development by 
the same gentleman of Mr. Sweet’s “narrow romic.” 
As _ almost all English vowels were wide, as in 
“pitiful,” he would reverse Mr. Sweet’s notation, 
and use roman type for wide vowels and italio for 
narrow ones, marking length by Dr. Murray then 
gave practical illustrations of his system of notation. 
—Mr. Ellis, on the whole, declared himself satisfied 
with this scheme ; but Mr. Sweet and Mr. Lecky 
strongly recommended a less complicated plan, 
suggesting Mr. Sweet's broad romic as an alterna¬ 
tive, and doubted toe wisdom of employing symbols 
having a definite value among scientific pronetioians 
in a directly opposite value in the Dictionary. 

Royal Historical Society.— [Thursday, 
March 16.) 

James Hey wood, Esq,, in the Chair.—The 
following papers were read:—(1) “The English 
Acquisition and Loss of Dunkirk,” by the Rev. 
H. a. Swaiu. The paper mentioned the Flanders 
campaign of 1657 as presenting great interest 
and importance, and dwelt on Cromwell’s pro¬ 
jects for the good of the nation, his intentions 
in seeking to get possession of Dunkirk, ohoioe of 
instruments, Sir W. Lockhart, alliance offensive 
and defensive with France, the English contingent 
of 6.000, the taking of Mardyke, Falconberg's visit 
to France, the oapitulation and occupation of 
Dunkirk, the treaty for the Bale of Dunkirk to 
Charles II. and its subsequent ohequered history.— 
(2) “The Emperor Frederick II. of the House of 
Hohenstaufen,” by the Rev. Canon Pennington. 
After referring to the pancity of information 
concerning this noble character which was 
available to English readers before Dean Mil- 
man wrote his History of Latin Christianity, 
the leoturer spoke of the family and birthplace of 
Frederick IL, and referred to his election to be 
Holy Roman Emperor. He then drew attention 
to his great intellectual powers and linguistic 
accomplishments, his artistic and scientific tastes, 
and, above all, his solicitude for the internal 


regulation of his kingdom. He directed eaoh town 
in nis kingdom to send two deputies to an assembly 
summoned to regulate the ways and means of 
raising the supplies. But his marvellous powers 
were wasted on an age not ripe for them. A 
description was then given of the conflict with the 
Popes in the thirteenth oentury for the supremacy 
in Europe, in which he was beaten, partly beoause 
he held in too great awe the Papaay, which lay 
like a leaden weight on the minds of the inhabitants 
of Europe. 


Rotal Asiatic Society.— ( Monday, March 20.) 
Sib E. Colebbooke, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
—Dr. R. G. Latham read a paper on “ The Date 
and Personality of Priyadarsi,” an amended form 
of a paper, with the same title, read before the 
Asiatic Soolety by him twenty-three years ago, 
and published in the society’s Journal for 1860. 
The argument of this paper was that Priy 'darsi 
was contemporary with several kings or magnates 
with whom he made several compaots—one in the 
tenth and another in the twelfth year of his reign. 
With four Sovereigns—viz., Ptolemy, Alexander, 
Antigonus, and Magas—he appears to have made 
supplementary compacts in the twenty-seventh 
year of his rule.—Mr. Arthur Lillie read a paper 
on “Buddhist Saint-worship,” in which he pointed 
out that there were really two Buddhisms, or 
forms of Buddhism, one of whioh proclaimed the 
annihilation of the saint or Buddha at his death, 
while the other supported the Buddhism of the 
rituals with temples, where the dead sainti were 
invoked and asked to forgive sins, &o. Repre¬ 
sentations of the latter form are, he thought, 
sufficiently apparent on the well-known sculptures 
from Amravati and Bharhut. 


FINE ART. 

Die Ruinen Roms. Von Dr. Franz 1 teber. 

Zweite Verbeaserte Auserabe. (Leipzig: 

Weigel.) 

Db. Reiser has visited Rome twice since the 
first edition of his excellent book in 1862-63, 
and has been able to share in the results of 
the excavations made on the Palatine, the 
Forum (scarcely a third of which was pre¬ 
viously opened up), and the northern hills, 
which have so largely modified the views of 
writers on the antiquities of Rome; while, at 
the same time, the literary sources of our 
1 knowledge have undergone a thorough sifting 
at the hands of Jordan and others, which has 
made the researches of Bunsen and Becker 
antiquated. The discovery of a new inscrip¬ 
tion often throws an unexpected light on some 
obscure passage. We may instance Momm¬ 
sen’s application of an inscription recently 
found by the Ponte San Sisto to illustrate the 
doubtful passage of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
27.3.3, which speaks of the Bridge of 
Symmachus. The same number of the 
Sermes which contains this discussion 
(xv., 2, 1880) also contains Kliigmann’s in¬ 
structive enquiry as to the two lists annexed 
to the Description of the Regiones. 

The order of Reber’s book is unchanged, 
as the description of the ruins in a sort of 
natural succession is useful to the visitor as 
well as to the student. In most instances 
the ancient state of things is noticed before 
the actual ruins are described so as to make 
the present condition of the city more com¬ 
prehensible, while a valuable Introduction is 
prefixed to the whole, which contains a 
history of the art of architecture in Rome. 
The illustration is good. There are thirty- 
seven lithographed plates, seven plans, a plan 
of the city, and seventy-two wood-engravings 


inserted in the text. A comparison of the 
restoration of the Forum with that contained 
in Mr. Nichols’ useful book, The Roman Forum 
(1877), will show that we still have to trust 
largely to conjecture ; and, in general, it is a 
pity that what is tolerably certain is not 
more clearly distinguished in our books from 
what is only probable conjecture. In 1876 
Mr. Burn issued an Appendix to his Rome 
and the Campagna, noticing the new points 
of interest; and it is useful to compare his 
conclusions with those of Reber. The frag¬ 
ments of the Capitoline marble plan of the 
old city require to be arranged before they 
can be used as authorities, and here there is 
room for discussion, as is manifest from the 
ie-arraDged plan given opposite (p. 16). The 
marble plan was set up perpendicularly on a 
wall, and Reber maintains that therefore the 
writing on it must have been legible by the 
passers-by. The fragments, therefore, must 
be so arranged as to make this possible. This 
necessitates several differences of arrangement 
from that given in Jordan’s Forma Urbis. 
Sometimes the modern city corresponds to the 
old; thus the Piazza Navonacorresponds to the 
Stadium (p. 566). But this is rare ; and the 
streets now cut across the old buildings, and 
this further causes much difficulty about the 
old gates (see as to the Porta Chiusa, 
p. 574). There are, however, sufficient 
remains of the Servian wall to guide us safely 
on the whole, and we can see that at the 
mouths of the valleys it curved inwards so as 
to allow the gates to be guarded by a flanking 
fire. Part of the wall has, unfortunately, 
been destroyed by the new railway-station, 
but the piece which has been cut through 
makes a great impression on the visitor. The 
new northern quarter of Rome has required 
such an alteration of the levels that it is now 
above the old surface in some, and below it 
in other, parts; and further identification of 
the remains is here no longer possible (p. 572). 
The most remarkable thing is, perhaps, the 
way in which the magnificent series of Fora 
of Trajan, &c., have been destroyed, cut across, 
or altered, as will be manifest by a glance at 
the plans (pp. 160 and 176). 

Reber’s primary object is to describe the 
ruins, not to give a complete topography, of 
the ancient city; but his book is not merely 
popular, like Ziegler’s Illustrations, good 
though these are ; he also appeals to the 
scholar. We could have wished, however, that 
he had given the quotations from ancient 
authors in full, instead of merely referring to 
them. The full quotations are an important ad¬ 
vantage in Nichols’ book; and, further, Reber 
gives no index—the fear of the Index Society 
has apparently not yet penetrated to Germany. 
His introduction on the architecture and on 
the building materials is especially good. 
The building materials used were, of course, 
different at different times. The old volcanic 
tufa of the Campagna, the polygonal basalt 
(silex) with which the Appian road was paved, 
the limestone, the peperino from Alba in the 
Agger—all these are carefully described. 
While the tufa splits in parallel lines, the 
limestone splits angularly, and this, of course, 
determines the character of the walls. 
Wherever limestone has to be used, the walls 
must have the so-called cyclopean character. 
Later on, the splendid brickwork and perfect 
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mortar enabled such buildings as the vast 
amphitheatres and baths to be constructed 
with great rapidity. Eeber’s remarks often 
take a wider range. He notices bow the 
mixture of arable with pasture land in the 
Cimpagna made that dense population possible 
which characterised the early ages of Roman 
history; while the agricultural produce that 
came down the Tiber from Etruria (“ sic fortis 
Etruria crevit”) found its natural outlet in 
Rome. We now look to the sea as the great 
channel of civilisation; but the rivers played 
this part in early times. Along them alone was 
a large market for produce possible, which 
would bring about an extensive division of 
labour. Reber has translated Vitruvius, and 
his comparison of Greek and Roman temples 
is instructive. Nothing is more curious than 
the way in which the early Greek styles 
passed into orders of architecture. The 
Roman material was not good until marble 
was procured; but the Roman peculiarity 
was construction. The wall and the arch 
were, with them, all-important. The Basilica 
has influenced us more than the Parthenon. 
The account of painting and of art till its 
downfall after Marcus Aurelius, perhaps in 
consequence of the great plague which so 
thinned the educated and artistic classes, is 
good. The book is very instructive reading 
throughout; and its wealth of illustrations 
makes it also suitable to lie on the drawing¬ 
room table. C. W. Boase. 


ART BOOKS. 

Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at Long- 
leat, the Seat of the Marquis of Bath. By 
Mary Louisa Boyle. (Elliot Stock.) This 
very handsome little quarto, with its thick 
band-made paper, beautiful type, pretty borders, 
initial letters, and vignettes, is not unworthy of 
the old family of the Ihynnes or their splendid 
seat in Wiltshire. It is, nevertheless, a book 
which it is very difficult to review, as the 
portraits are treated with regard to the position 
which chance or convenience has assigned to 
them in the house, without respect either to 
chronological sequence or historical import¬ 
ance. Thus we leap from Fair Rosamond to 
the first Earl and Countess of Carnarvon (f emp. 
Charles I.), from them to Tintoretto, and from 
Tintoretto to the present Marquis of Bath. 
This is no doubt an admirable arrangement 
for visitors whose desire for knowledge is 
excited by a picture in situ, but it makes it very 
difficult for the reader to obtain a compre¬ 
hensive view of the collection. It pretends, 
however, to be nothing more than a catalogue, 
and we have seldom seen one on which so 
muoh care has been expended. The numerous 
biographies are written in a olever and agree¬ 
able style, and, as far as we have tested them, 
appear accurate as well as interesting. An 
Index to the portraits at the end makes the 
book valuable as a work of reference, and we 
trust that the example of the authoress will 
not have been set in vain. Catalogues of this 
kind for all the “ great houses ” full of “ family 
portraits ” are muoh to be desired. They would 
not only be a great boon to casual visitors, now 
too often at the mercy of ignorant housekeepers, 
but be useful to the student both of history 
and art. Although, however, this book may 
be taken in many respects as a model for imita¬ 
tion, we would suggest to anyone who under¬ 
takes a similar work that it would be better 
to preface the catalogue with a sketch of the 
family, introducing the needful references to 


the portraits of the members mentioned. This 
would reduoe the bulk of the catalogue itself, 
and prevent confusion. The index at the end 
should give dates as well as names. These 
modifications and additions would greatly 
alleviatp the inconvenience of a collection of 
biographies arranged without regard to dates. 
An index to the painters should also be given. 

Bis Precurseurs de la Renaissance. By M. 
Eugene Muntz. (Paris: Librairie de l\Art.) 
This volume is worthy to inaugurate the 
splendid series of the Bibliotheque inter¬ 
national de l’Art, the issue of which has 
already been announced in these pages. Al¬ 
though the author in his Preface modestly 
asserts that the book is not a history of the 
gestation of the Renaissance, but that to re¬ 
trace some of the episodes which best character¬ 
ise the revival of classical studies has been his 
sole ambition, bis work, dealing, as it does, in 
a learned and brilliant way with all the most 
important Tuscan artists and patrons of art 
that prepared the way for the triumph of the 
sixteenth century, will be most useful to the 
general reader, than if it dealt minutely with 
every detail of the development Beginning 
with Nicolla Pisano, that strong uncouth 
herald of the change that was yet to be 
so long in coming, M. Muntz shows how 
the interval between the classicists of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries was filled 
up with the labours of archaeologists and 
epigraphists, who prepared the way for the 
application of ancient principles of art based 
on larger and more accurate knowledge. The 
special value of the volume may be said to be 
the fullness with which M. Muntz has dealt 
with those aids to the development of the 
seoond Renaissance—the archaeologist, the 
collector, and the patron. Petrarch, Rienzi, 
Forzetta, Dondi, come in for their share of 
attention no less than Donatello, Masaccio, 
and Squarcione. In his sympathy with the 
classical spirit, M. Muntz goes so far as to pity 
the ignorance of Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, 
Perugino, and Pinturrichio, as compared with 
the knowledge of Mantegna, a little forgetful 
for the moment, we think, of the important 
part which the growth of naturalism played 
in the great development of art from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, and the 
peculiar interest whioh attaches to work in 
which the two spirits are imperfectly har¬ 
monised. At all events, the " ignorance” of 
these artists constitutes no small part of the 
pleasure of their work to us. It is only in 
their modern imitators that it beoomes un¬ 
pleasant and ridiculous. The text of M. 
Muntz, however, precludes him from dwelling 
on the development of naturalism, and it is the 
great merit of his book that he adheres to his 
text and does not diverge into irrelevant dis¬ 
cussions or comment, however enticing. The 
first half of the essay—for such it is, though a 
long one—is a constant analysis of the art-work 
of the “ Prdcurseurs ” for the discovery of their 
classical elements. Donatello, Ghiberti, and the 
rest of them pass through his critical crucible, 
and even the pious Fra Angelico is found to 
yield some grains of psqgan gold or dross. The 
newest, and as a contribution to art-knowledge 
the most important, part of the book is that 
devoted to the Medici and their marvellous 
collections. Inventories hitherto inedited have 
enabled M. Muntz to tell us more of the con¬ 
tents of the great palace in the Yia Larga than 
we knew before. The author’s learning and 
clear style are seen to advantage in the distinct¬ 
ness with which he draws the characters of 
the several Medici as patrons of art. The 
work concludes with an admirable account 
of Savonarola and his attitude towards art. 
The abundance and excellence of the illustra¬ 
tions add greatly to its value. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

This exhibition is always a pleasant one, and 
seldom much more, but this year it is duller 
than usual. Ordinary work by good artists and 
good work by ordinary artists crowd the walls ; 
and, though there are few of the drawings that 
would not make a small room brighter and pret¬ 
tier, they are a little wearisome taken altogether. 
We also regret to say that the hanging is 
little improved. Merit, apart from reputa¬ 
tion, is apparently unrecognised as a claim 
to good position; but there are two screens 
instead of one, and for this, at least, we are 
grateful. As far as we can judge from the 
obscurity with whioh it is surrounded, Constanoe 
E. Howell’s “A Little Lady” (455)—a very 
pretty drawing of a Persian kitten in a basket- 
deserved a far better place than it has ; and so, 
if we mistake not, aid Mrs. H. Champion’s 
“ Lisette ” (469); while Edith Capper's “ Hard 
Life ” (16), a serious study of an old woman 
with a bundle of faggots, fine, but not foroed, 
in expression, and strong both in design and 
modelling, is pinched into a corner of the room. 
Even Mr. Ruskin, whose elaborate drawing, 
“ In the Pass of Killieorankie ” (511), is placed 
in the centre of one of the screens, has reason 
to complain of the hanging of his other draw¬ 
ing, “ Study of Box,” whion, though on a screen 
in the middle of the room, is too high for its 
accurate and minute workmanship to be seen 
without trouble. 

Of ESx. Buskin’s drawings it is useless to say 
much. We all know how patient and careful 
they are, and how little beauty of composition 
or truth of aerial perspective they give us. In 
“The Pass of Killiecrankie” these virtues and 
defects are striking, but in the little “ Study 
of Box,” the perspective does not matter, and 
the drawing is almost perfect in its small way. 
The place of honour is occupied by a large 
and effective drawing by Joseph Knight, called 
‘‘Lingering Light,” which, in spite of the 
skill with which the rose-lit summits and 
the green twilight of the valley are rendered, 
does not please us so muoh as some other 
less ambitious effects of his in this exhibition 
—viz., his “A Breezy Day” (91) and “The 
Cotter’s Field ” (111). 

To distinguish with anything like accuracy 
between the merit of the various landscapes and 
sea views here would need a very large extension 
of the existing vooabulary, and we shall there¬ 
fore confine ourselves to a simple notice of such 
as caused us more than usual pleasure. Among 
these were J. O'Connor’s “Evening on the 
Thames ” (32), “ Sandhill, North Wales,” by 
Edwin Ellis (38), and “ Oh Pleasant Eventide ” 
(40), by F. Hamilton Jaokson. On the whole, 
perhaps the most serious and successful en¬ 
deavours not only to sketch, but to paint, a 
difficult effect is Arthur Severn’s “ Ice on the 
Thames ” (186), and the cleverest and strongest 
of the more sketohy views are A. B. Donald¬ 
son’s “ Murano and San Cristoforo ” (245) 
and “Rome from the Piazza of the Pincio” 
(368). J. H. Leonard's “ In Carmarthen Bay ” 
(396; is fine in effect of light and colour, and 
has more feeling than most of the drawings 
here; and W. G. Addison’s “ Apple Blossom” 
(322) gives not only the colour and lightness 
of the blossom, but also the depth of the 
long grass full of flowers, so that it seems as 
though you could bury your arm and pick. 
The slightly tinted sketches of “Limehouse” 
(301) and “The Thames off Botherhithe ” (602) 
by W. T. M. Hawkesworth are clever, and 
Arthur G. Bell is broad and simple in his treat¬ 
ment of such seaside studies as “Unloading 
the Fishboat” (285). “The Blind Arched 
Gateway ” (73) is the most agreeable drawing 
by Frank Dillon that we have seen of late 
years, and reminds us, by its breadth of treat¬ 
ment and clearness of light, of those scenes 
from Egypt which once used to delight us at 
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the Royal Academy. Alfred Parsons, Percy 
Tarrant, J. W. B. Knight, T. J. 8oper, J. 
Talmage White, John M'Dougal, R. Phenh 
Spiers, and C. R. Aston also contribute charm¬ 
ing little works; and we must not omit to men¬ 
tion that Henry Moore and H. M. Marshall 
send drawings worthy of their reputation. 

Of the exteriors and interiors of buildings 
there are some choice drawings, notably one by 
A. H. Haig—“In the Oastle of Oropsholm, 
Sweden” (179)—perhaps, on the whole, the 
most masterly pieoe of work here; but John 
Evans is almost as sure of hand, and has a 
refinement of his own. His views in St. 
Mark’s, Venice (346, 507, 528, and 604), are all 
very delicate and sweet in colour, and deft in 
imitation. Luther Hooper’s "Staple Inn, 
Holborn,” is also very good in light and oolour, 
and a good, careful piece of sympathetic work. 

With the exception of some charming little 
cottage scenes by Joseph Clark and J. Hay liar’s 
‘‘The Highest Bidder” (363) there is little 
worth notioe among the figure subjects exoept 
J. H. Henshall's “Aumeris” (122) and those 
we have already alluded to; but Linnie Watt’s 
“ Far from the Madding Crowd ” (258) is good 
as far as it goes, and R. W. Allan’s “ Fish Stall 
in Venice” (310) and “Seville Market” (22) 
are evidenoe of a strong and original painter. 

Of " still life ” there is a remarkable drawing 
by B. Spiers, oalled “ A Bit of Wardour Street ” 
(510), but it is remarkable chiefly for oare and 
skill thrown away upon a number of ugly 
articles arranged in a very ugly manner. Far 
more effective and beautiful is Millicent Gres's 
“ Souvenir of Algeria” (197). Helen Thorny- 
croft’s refined studies of flowers and glass, 
Victoria Dubourg’s “Roses,” Mrs. Rossiter’s 
“ Birds,” and other studies of the same kind by 
other hands show the popularity of this branch 
of art. 

F. Callcott’s statuette, oalled “A Mother’s 
Love,” is full of natural graoe, and is another 
welcome instanoe of the new vitality of modern 
sculpture. Cosuo Monkhousb. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D' OTRANTO. 
n. 

“ 8PECCHIE ” AND “ TRTTDDHI.” 

The neighbouring pietra fitta of the Specohia 
di Santa-Tereaa associates a megalithio monu¬ 
ment with a specimen of another class of 
monuments belonging to a very early period— 
I might almost say prehistoric without the 
common abuse of tins vague term—which are, 
on the Italian mainland, peculiar to the Terra 
d’ Otranto, where they occur in considerable 
numbers. I allude to what are popularly called 
tpecchie, which are commonly supposed to be the 
remains of watch-towers similar to those with 
which all the ooasts of Southern Italy were 
studded in the sixteenth century for the purpose 
of watching the sudden desoents of the corsairs 
from Barbary, and of offering a refuge to the 
easants when surprised in the fields. But, 
efore speaking of the ancient tpecchie of the 
Terra d’ Otranto, it may be well to mention 
a peculiar usage still kept up by the inhabitants 
of the two provinces of Ban and Lecce, in 
accordance with a tradition undoubtedly of the 
highest antiquity, which has faithfully preserved 
its details through the lapse of ages. 

The traveller who visits these provinces, start¬ 
ing from a line drawn diagonally across the 
country from Trani on the Adriatic to Taranto 
on the Ionian Sea, cannot fail to be struck by 
the fact that almost all the fields, and especially 
those occupied by thiokets of ancient olive-trees, 
are enclosed with walls of unoemented stones; 
and that in eaoh there is a round construction 
exactly reproducing, though on a smaller scale, 
the type, arrangements, and mode of building 


whioh characterise the nuraghi of Sardinia, the 
eesi of the Island of Pantellaria, and the talayots 
of the Baleario Islands. This kind of con¬ 
struction is called in the oountry truddhu, an 
alteration of the Latin truXlum, in conformity 
with the phonetio laws of the local dialect, 
whioh approximate closely to those of the 
Sioilian. 

Like the nuraghe, the truddhu is a kind of 
massive oonical tower, formed of a pile of un¬ 
cemented stones very slightly hewn, with an 
outside casing of somewhat more oareful, though 
still irregular, workmanship. Inside this mass 
of stones is around chamber, shaped like a tholos, 
the oonical vault of which has been formed by a 
succession of oircular courses overlapping one 
another. A low door with a stone lintel gives 
access to this chamber. In most oases there is 
only one—in the lower part of the solid portion 
of the tower. Sometimes, however, when the 
truddhu is of unusually large dimensions, a 
second ohamber of the same shape is built over 
the first, forming an upper story, and approached 
by a narrow flight of steps running along the side 
of the tower—steps which, it should be added, 
are always set in the outer casing even when 
there is no seoond ohamber, for, forming a 
spiral round the truddhu, they lead to the 

B l platform whioh forms the top of the 
ing. and gives it the shape of a truncated 
oone. This platform is not always absolutely 
horizontal, out sometimes forms a kind of 
circular roof, very gently sloping, with a boss 
in the oentre. It should also be remarked 
that, when the execution of the truddhu is 
especially careful, the sides of the oone are 
not in one continuous slope, but there are two 
or three slightly retreating stages—another 
point in which their construction resembles 
that of the nuraghi. 

The truddhu serves as a shelter against bad 
weather, and as a dwelling-place by night 
during the agricultural season. It is rendered 
necessary by the peculiar habits of the people. 
Here, as throughout the South of Italy, the 
peasants do not live, as in Western Europe, 
m villages and hamlets scattered over the face 
of the country. They herd together in populous 
cities or in large towns situated at a distance 
of five or six leagues, or even farther, from one 
another. In the provinces where insecurity is the 
permanent condition of things, like Basilicata 
and Calabria, the labourer, to avoid being 
robbed by bandits, is compelled to waste several 
hours every day in walking out to his farm 
and home again. Sometimes the peasants travel 
in large bands for mutual defence ; they maroh 
like a regiment to the ground where they are 
to work or to gather in the crops, and bivouao 
on it for two or three days with only the 
branches of trees for shelter. In the provinces 
of Bari and Lecoe brigandage has always been 
unknown; the property is more divided, or 
at least more habitually parcelled out, in the 
hands of small freeholders. The peasant culti¬ 
vates his field by himself, or merely with the 
help of two or three labourers. The use of the 
truddhu, in which he can sleep in perfect 
security, relieves him from the grievous loss of 
time caused by the daily return to the town, 
and, by furnishing him with a temporary 
dwelling, allows him to live in the field as long 
as it is necessary to do so. Sometimes, indeed, 
though very rarely, this kind of construction 
is changed into a permanent home. For 
instance, there is a village in the mountain 
above Fasano, whioh I visited, called Albero- 
Bello, which consists wholly of houses shaped 
like truddhi, called in this district cuseddhe — 
i.e., cate lie. There is another of the same kind 
which has grown up within the last few years 
on the estates of the Prince ofFrasso, about 
five miles to the west of San-Yito de Normanni, 
in the province of Lecce. The modern employ¬ 
ment of the truddhi at the South-east extremity 


of the Italian mainland will probably have to 
be taken into account, at least for purposes of 
analogy, in the still keenly controverted ques¬ 
tion of the real purpose of the mysterious 
nuraghi of Sardinia. It is a powerful argument 
in favour of the opinion that they were intended 
for human habitation. 

It would be impossible even to attempt to 
establish a chronology and to assign dates to 
the truddhi, hundreds of thousands of whioh 
oover the plains of the two provinces to whioh 
their use is limited. I have seen some built 
with my own eyes. On the other hand, a very 
large number nave long been deserted, and are 
fast crumbling away, their very site being 
now indicated merely by a shapeless heap 
of stones. But they are built in oonformity 
with a tradition whioh is so universally 
established, as regards the ohoice of materials, 
and the shape and arrangement of the build¬ 
ing, that there are no means whatever of 
distinguishing thoso whioh are really ancient 
from those which were made but yesterday. 
They are of no particular epoch. It is, how¬ 
ever, beyond a doubt that a practice at once so 
foreign to the other Italian populations, as well 
as to the various civilisations whioh, sinoe the 
first arrival of the Hellenio colonists in the 
oountry, have successively made their influence 
felt, and so thoroughly in conformity with the 
vestiges of their manners and industry whioh 
the earliest inhabitants of certain of the islands 
of the Western basin of the Mediterranean 
have bequeathed to us—it is, I say, beyond 
a doubt that the origin of such a practice must 
be traoed to a past anterior to written history ; 
and that, handed down from generation to 
generation by the force of habit, it goes back 
to the primitive manners of the Iapygo-Mes- 
sapian populations, bsfore they were Hellenised 
by contaot with the Tarentines and the traders 
who frequented their coasts. For it is certainly 
a fact by no means without significance that, on 
the side of Apulia, the limit of the aotual 
employment of the constructions here spoken 
of precisely corresponds to what formed in 
antiquity the ethnographical limit between the 
Messapians and Apulians. 

These observations on the mode in whioh the 
use of the truddhi has been perpetuated to our 
own days may be of some interest in them¬ 
selves. But it seemed to me more particularly 
that they would form an almost indispensable 
introduction to what I had to say of the ancient 
monuments commonly known as tpecchie. In 
fact, the first impression produced on the spec¬ 
tator’s mind by the sight of these tpecchie, 
which, both in dimonsions and in appearanoe, 
are singularly like large nuraghi, is that they 
are simply truddhi of more ancient date and 
of oolossal size. 

8o far as can be judged from their present 
half-ruinous condition, the tpecchie are likewise 
masses of rough-hewn stones without mortar, 
in the shape of trunoated cones, with an outer 
casing more oarefullv executed than the rude 
masonry of the interior, but always irregular in 
character. Their structure is precisely similar 
to that of the modern truddhi, and their materials 
are identical; but they are on a much larger 
soale. 

Many circumstances attest the very high 
antiquity of the tpecchie of the Terra d’ 
Otranto—their distribution, independent of the 
sites of the historic towns of the oountry, 
the walls of whirl show in their construction 
unmistakeable tokens of Hellenic influence; 
their ruined state, which often dates ages 
baok, for the scholars of the early Renaissance, 
like Galateo, saw them as we see them at the 
present day; and, finally, the popular accre¬ 
tions and legends which cluster round them. 
The ■ peasants cannot approach them without 
strong feelings of dread. They were built, as 
they will have it, by the Devil himself; he 
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buried treasures beneath them over which he 
keeps watch with jealous care; and he would 
strangle the bold seeker who should come in 
quest of these treasures. When you visit the 
tpecchie of a parish, your guides suspect you of 
being a bit of a sorcerer without confessing it. 

I know not whether it is these popular super¬ 
stitions that have defended the tpecchie against 
the enterprising curiosity of the archaeologists. 
To the present day not a single one has been 
ransacked. A few years ago Signor L. de 
Simone undertook the exploration of that of 
Calone, one of the most gigantic of all, which 
is to be seen about half-a-mile from the coast 
as you go from Lecce to Otranto. It is 256 
metres round at its base, and its height on the 
side which is best preserved is still above 17 
mfetres. It is said to have remained intact till 
the period of the First Empire, when an English 
frigate cannonaded it for several hours, and 
partially demolished it, taking it, from the 
sea, for a formidable military work. But 
Signor de Simone was soon compelled by 
malaria to abandon the works before any result 
had been obtained. This absolute freedom 
from investigation prevents any certainty as 
to whether the resemblance between the 
ancient tpecchie and the modern truddhi is 
purely external and fortuitous, or amounts 
to a complete similarity—whether the former 
enclose within their mass of stones a chamber 
like that of the latter. We have as yet 
no certain data to settle the hotly contro¬ 
verted question as to the real nature and pur¬ 
pose of the tpecchie. Opinions equally varied 
with those which prevail on the subject of the 
nuraghi of Sardinia have been put forward by 
local antiquaries on these enigmatical buildings. 
In these, as in those, some scholars recognise 
forts and watch-towers; others, ornamental 
tombs; and a third school, dwelling-places. Of 
these three explanations, the first appears to 
me the least prooable; I am most inclined to the 
third, relying especially on their analogy to the 
truddhi. Meanwhile, until regular excavations 
are undertaken, the opinion which attributes to 
the tpecchie a funerary character must not be 
too absolutely rejected. And in case of its 
being found true, Signor de Simone, who 
hesitates, like myself, to decide the question in 
its present position in the affirmative, justly 

S oints out that the tpecchie of the old Iapygo- 
feseapian territory may be compared with 
certain tumuli in the Isle of Symd, which are 
formed by heaping together large stones, 
instead of piling up earth. 

Francois Lenormant. 


ART SALES. 

A sale of modem pictures more important and 
interesting than any that have lately fallen 
under the hammer took place on Saturday last 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’. The 
oanvases had formed the collection of Mr. 
Burnett, of Phillimore Gardens. They com¬ 
prised water-colour drawings and oil piotures, 
the work both of foreign and English artists. 
But, while the water-colours were generally not 
remarkable, the oil pictures were on the whole 
very noteworthy ; and, while the foreign paint¬ 
ings included but two or three by artists of high 
merit, the English pictures were mainly the 
work of eminent men. One very noticeable 
feature in the collection was a picture which has 
been described as having made the reputation of 
its painter, Mr. E. J. Gregory, one of the most 
brilliant members of the Institute of Water- 
Colour Painters. But Mr. Gregory’s work in 
Mr. Burnett’s collection was a work in oils, and 
remarkable as much for insight into character 
as for its victory over certain of the technical 
difficulties of painting. It is called “ Dawn,” 
and it represents an ordinary modern drawing¬ 
room—the oorner of it near to the windows, by 


which stands a grand piano. The morning 
is early, or the night late; a dance is 
not yet quite over, but the yellow gas¬ 
light will not be able to straggle much 
longer with the gray blue flood of dawn 
now penetrating into the chamber. At the 
piano, and still faithful to the keyboard and the 
task, sits an exhausted paid musioian, too 
weary not to yawn, and too polite to yawn 
except in secret, and at the curve of the instru¬ 
ment stand two figures, the leading ones of the 
story, such as it is. The one is a beauty who 
has already been the recipient of many admira¬ 
tions ; the other, an idler who has flattered so 
much that it has become a too laborious business 
to flatter with any symptom of sincerity. The 
delusion of his earnestness can hardly be main¬ 
tained. A thorough student of character is 
revealed in the author of this picture, but the 
success of the labour that has been bestowed on 
the execution shows us likewise an artist for 
whom painting, and not literature, is the proper 
medium of expression. The sum of £430 was 
realised for this canvas at Saturday’s sale. Mr. 
Hook’s pictures all of them realised still higher 
prices. One of the finest of these was his 
“ Gathering Seaweed, Coast of Brittany,’’ a 
picture remarkable for having preserved to its 
completion the unity and harmony of the 
original conception; noteworthy likewise as an 
instance—and instances are not too frequent 
even in Mr. Hook’s admirable canvases—of the 
due relation of the figures to the landscape. This 

K re realised £913. Another work of Mr. 

’s, “A Sailor’s Wedding Party”—a canvas, 
like the last, dating from about eighteen years 
ago—realised £1,060; while a third, “ Home with 
the Tide,” exhibited at the Eoyal Academy only 
about one year since, fetched no less a sum than 
£1,333. Of other contemporary work by 
English painters there was little demanding 
record ; and though the foreign work contained 
at least one example by Jacquet, an artist 
recently notorious, the best French pioture was 
by Jules Lefebvre,and it was not without offence. 
Barely has a more debased type of the female 
figure been studied with greater devotion or 
a more curious accuracy. Barely has such well- 
considered draughtsmanship been lavished on a 
theme so empty of inspiration. The work was 
very tiny, and the amusing price obtained for 
it—£38—expressed not the French appreciation 
of the artist, but the English estimate of 
his theme. Pierre Billet’s masouline brush 
is better understood ; his two pictures 
sold respectively for £472 and £525. The 
remaining work worth notice was earlier 
work. Among the water-colours, “ A View of 
a French Town,” by Ootman—fairly but not 
finely representative of his architectural 
draughtsmanship—sold for £52 10s.; a Dewint 
distinctly ugly in composition, but with the ex¬ 
cellent tonality of the master, fetched £63 ; and 
a drawing by William Hunt, comparable only 
with his very finest productions, and so justifying 
in a measure the fame by which his more insig¬ 
nificant drawings profit, realised £105. Among 
earlier English oil paintings, we must note a 
somewhat sketchy picture by Constable, interest¬ 
ing both by its treatment and its theme—“ The 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge.” It scarcely 
reached £100. By William Muller, who 
understood the landscape of the East much 
more completely than the landscape of 
England, there was one somewhat important 
example. It was a view in Wales, and it 
sold for £572, the artist’s scanty understand¬ 
ing of the sentiment of British landscape 
having apparently done little in diminution of 
a fame really due to brilliant handiwork. 

The sale of Lord Beaconsfield’s remaining 
art treasures, which took place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Monday, included very few objects 
of real artistic interest. Some Blakes his 
lordship had probably inherited from his 


father. A daily contemporary would probably 
decline to plead guilty to exaggeration in 
having hinted that Lord Beaoonsfield’s taste 
in portraiture was confined to the desire to 
multiply examples of the portrait of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis. Certainly Lord Beacons¬ 
field’s collection was not that of a typical 
collector. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The interesting fresooes by Botticelli, reoently 
removed from the Lemmi villa, near Florenoe, 
have been received at the Louvre. 

Mb. Waltner, who has of late etched so much 
and so unequally, has etched nothing better 
than the plate he has lately finished for Mr. 
Arthur Tooth—“The Besieged,” after Frank 
Holl. The original artist is not a colourist, but 
he is “ a tonist; ” and it is, perhaps, to his skill 
in dealing with gradations of blaok and gray, 
in masses well distributed, that we owe to him 
so many of the lugubrious themes the choioe of 
whioh some have associated with his own senti¬ 
ment. Be this as it may, Mr. Holl’s painting 
is, from its avoidanoe of colour and its prefer¬ 
ence for light and shade, peculiarly fitted for 
the facile translation of the modern etcher. 
And Mr. Waltner has done his work with free¬ 
dom and dash. The subject may yet be in the 
memory of our readers, who have probably seen 
the exhibited canvas. The time chosen is some 
moment late in the siege of a city; the scene, 
some humble interior, m which a mother and 
two children await the event. The mother is a 
square, bared-armed woman of between thirty 
and forty. She gazes anxiously, with worn 
face, out of the window, past whioh troop a 
company of armed men. Her hand is round 
the shoulders of her elder child, and the ohild 
is herself aware of their oritioal condition—like 
her mother, the look of starvation has settled 
on her face. The third person of the group— 
the unconsoious three-year-old baby—is seated 
alone at the table, and takes her morning meal 
(a bowl of food the others have spared for 
her) with perfeot contentment and unconscious¬ 
ness of ill. Mr. Waltner has retained in his 
plate tbe melancholy interest which belongs to 
the first design. 

The Great Historic Galleries for March has 
an excellent photograph of Mrs. Hope’s Metzu 
—“A Gentleman Writing”—which was ex¬ 
hibited at Burlington House last winter. The 
other illustrations are from miniatures by Cos¬ 
way, including three of the beautiful Duchess 
of De vonshire, whioh belong to the Queen. 

M. Masfero has been lately at work upon 
the small pyramid of El-Koola, situated about 
half-way between El-Kemin and the ruins of 
Hieraconopolis. The pyramid is somewhat 
roughly and irregularly constructed of lime¬ 
stone blocks, the base being about fifty feet 
square, and the height between thirty and 
forty feet, though it must originally have been 
about fifty feet from base to apex. The work 
of investigation has, in this instance, proved 
fruitless, neither entrance passage nor inner 
chambers of any kind having been found, 
notwithstanding that the pyramid has been 
nearly destroyed in the attempt to extract 
from it a secret which it would appear never to 
have enshrined. The pyramid seems, in fact, 
to have been only a solid superstructure. 
Probably, if it were levelled to the ground, 
a subterraneous excavation of the kind found 
in the valley of the Tombs of the Kings might 
be discovered in the rook upon whioh it is 
elevated. 

The Portfolio contains a very fine pieoe of 
etching by Ludwig Otto, after a head, by H. 
yon Angell. 
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The Gazette dee Beaux-Arts opens this month 
with an important article by M. Lenormant 
on the terra-cotta statuettes, &o., found at 
Tarentum. M. Charles Ephrussi describes 
the drawings of his de la Salle collection in 
the Louvre, and several excellent reproductions 
of these are given. Louis Knaus is reviewed by 
M. de Lostalot; and our last Royal Academy 
exhibition of “ Old Masters” is highly praised 
by Louis Gonse, who acknowledges that“les 
Anglais sont passes maitres en maticre dis¬ 
positions de tableaux anciens.” 

L’Art for the 12th inst. contains two etchings 
of high merit. One is by F. Teysonnieres after 
a picture of the Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
by Guardi, which admirably preserves the 
breadth of light and the animation of the 
figures ; the other is by L. Delrosses, after ‘‘ Les 
Lavandicres,” by Boucher, a rich composition 
abounding in artifice and grace. In the fourth 
part of the study of David d’Angers we are 
given some more samples of his medallions. 
That of Marie-Anne-Agathe Arago, an old 
lady in a French cap, is very fine. 

Of the first exhibition of the New York 
Etching Club now being held, a very pleasant 
and certain assurance of its interest and merit 
has come to us in the shape of an illustrated 
Catalogue containing no less than eight etchings. 
F. S. Church leads the way with one of nis 
individual fancies, a drawing of a witch’s 
daughter, seated quite comfortably on a moon, 
and taking counsel of an owl. The others, 
with the exception of a bead by F. Dielman, 
are bits of landscape by Henry Farrer, M. N. 
and Peter Moran, Stephen Parish, Kruseman 
van Elten, and J. M. Falconer. 

M. Antonin Proust has the approval of the 
President of the French Republic for the 
appropriation of the old “ Cour dos Comptes” 
and the cavalry barracks on the Guai d’Orsay 
for the Muse'e des Arts drfcoratifs. The sum 
wasted to make the necessary alterations and 
additions to the existing buildings is, according 
to the present proposal, to be raised by a 
lottery. 

Another supplement has lately been issued 
of Seemann’s Kunst-hislorische Bilderbogen. This 
time a short explanatory text accompanies the 
sheets of illustrations. The supplement is valu¬ 
able as illustrating mediaeval miniature paint¬ 
ing and early Italian sculpture. 

An important archaeological discovery has 
been made close to Lidge on some property 
belonging to M. Emile do Laveleye- A score 
of antique bronzes, including two statuettes of 
women and three heads of Mercury, have been 
unearthed in excellent preservation. They are 
thought to have formed part of a large fountain, 
and to belong to the beginning of the third 
century. 

TnE SociJtu d’Emulation des Cotes du Nord 
has begun the publication, in parts, of an 
album, which wiU contain reproductions of the 
most interesting objects of antiquity found in 
Brittany, with notes upon the circumstances of 
their finding, &c., and upon the museum in 
which they are now to be Been. One part has 
already appeared (Saint-Brieuo: Guyon), con¬ 
taining three plates; and there will be ten 
parts in all, issued at the price of seven francs a 
part. 

Part III. of American Etchings contains a 
very beautiful work by Henry Farrer. 

It is proposed to convert the Chateau of St- 
Cloud and part of the park into a place of 
recreation like the Crystal Palace. 

We learn that the student of the Ecole 
frani.aise at Athens who has prepared the 
Catalogue of the objects preserved in the Con¬ 
stantinople Museum is M. Salomon Reinaoh, 
who has been employed during the last two 


years in superintending the excavations at 
Kyme and Myrina. We omitted to state that 
the Catalogue would appear in Turkish and 
French. 

Correction.—Last week we inadvertently spoke 
of Miss North’s collection of pictures of tropical 
scenery and vegetation, which she proposes to 
present to the nation at Kew, as numbering 
“some 1,200 or 1,500.’’ The actual number, 
we understand, is about 600. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Toole’s theatre is one of the few play¬ 
houses of London at which, in these days of 
frequent change of aim on the part of our 
managers, it is still easy to be sure of the 
intentions of a new piece. Like the Criterion, 
Mr. Toole’s theatre is devoted to noisy fun. At 
the one playhouse the minor deceptions prac¬ 
tised by men upon their female belongings, 
and the consequences these entaiL form the 
basis of a comedy through whioh Mr. Wynd- 
ham hurries and bustles. At the other, Mr. 
Toole is certain to illustrate, with a superfluity 
of “ gag ’’ and of caricature, the troubles of a 
quite unimpeachable member of the lower 
middle class. Mr. Byron’s new piece, “Auntie,” 
fits Mr. Toole’s theatre. It is not, or it does not 
seem to be, very oarefully considered. Through¬ 
out its course, the probabilities are now and 
again oheerfully violated; and it hardly 
pretends to serious interest. But Mr. Byron 
is an observer and a wit, and he would find 
it difficult to complete even one of his leaser 
efforts without betraying the intelligence of his 
manner of studying commonplace humanity 
and his faculty of sharp and pointed repartee. 
The character that gives the name to the 
present production is a relative who has every 
disagreeable quality that it ever occurred to 
the satirical dramatist to bestow upon a mother- 
in-law ; but who is without any shadow of a 
mother-in-law’s claims upon our indulgence. 
The principal sufferer from the persecutions of 
this relation is represented by Mr. Toole, who, 
under a new name, offers us his ancient effects. 
In Miss Eliza Johnstone, who acts the Aunt, 
the theatre has an actress of humour, and in 
Miss Emery and Miss Liston it has actresses of 
charm. An audience unwilling to be critical 
will find in the whole performance some excuse 
for being entertained. 


MUSIC. 

The performance of Berlioz's “ Faust ” at the 
Albert Hall last Wednesday evening attracted 
a large and enthusiastic audlenoe. The brilliant 
Hungarian Marob, the delicate Ballet of Sylphs, 
and the characteristic Mephisto Serenade were 
rapturously applauded and encored, and the 
general reception of the whole work showed 
how well it is understood, and how popular it 
has become. In so wide an arena as that of the 
Albert Hall, it is, of course, impossible to get 
an entirely satisfactory rendering of the soli 
parts, but the artistes did their best, and con¬ 
tributed much to the success of the evening. 
Mdme. Marie Roze was the Margarita, and 
interpreted her share of the music with much 
feeling; she pleased especially in the “King 
of Thule ” ballad. Mr. Vernon Rigby took the 
important part of Faust, and, with the ex op¬ 
tion of the beginning of the trio in the second 
part, sang with great care, and acquitted him¬ 
self most creditably. Mr. F. King gave an 
effective but at times slightly overmarked ren¬ 
dering of Mephistopheles; and Mr. Henry Pvatt 
sang in his usual style the “ Brander” mi sic. 
Mr. J. Barnby deserves great praise for the 
effective choral singing. 

In consequence of the success attending the 
Thursday evening concerts at the Royal 


Victoria Hall. it is proposed to give an addi¬ 
tional concert in the week. A senes of Monday 
evening concerts will be started, and the pro¬ 
gramme will consist of oonoertod and instru¬ 
mental music, interspersed with recitals in 
costume. 

The dates of the fifth season of the Riohter 
Concerts are announced as followsMay 5, 8, 
15, 22; June 2, 5, 12, 19, and 26. The pro¬ 
grammes will include several interesting 
novelties. At the first ooncert, Brahms’ new 
concerto for piano and orchestra will be 

S ven; and at the third, Liszt's “ Graner 
esse.” This latter work, one of Liszt’s most 
important compositions, was noticed in these 
columns on the occasion of its performance 
last year at the Antwerp “ Liszt Festival.” At 
the fourth, we shall have Sucher’s cantata, 

“ Das Waldfraulein,” for solo and chorus. We 
are also promised a new symphony in D by 
Dvorak (dedicated to Herr Richter), and other 
important works which will be duly announced. 
All the Beethoven symphonies, with the ex¬ 
ception of the first and seoond, will be 

f iven, and also the “ Missa Solemnis.” Herr 
3. Schiever will be leader, Herr Frantzen 
chorus director, and Herr Hans Riohter con¬ 
ductor. We are sorry that at the first concert, 
on Friday, May 5, Brahms’ second concerto 
for pianoforte and orohestra is announced 
to be performed for the first time in England 
by Mr. Eugene D’Albert. The above-mentioned 
date is also fixed for the “ Rheingold,” the 
first night of the “Ring des Nibelungen” 
a*. Her Majesty’s Theatre. As the “Ring” 
will of course demand the attention of the 
press and attract many of the musical 
public, we would suggest the advisability of 
deferring, if possible, the performance of the 
concerto to a later date. 

The first season of the Grand German Opera 
and Wagner Cvolus will commence at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane on May 18, with 
“ Lohengrin.” There will be two series of 
performances, during whioh “Lohengrin ” will 
b# given four times, “ Tannhiiuser ” three, 
“ Fliegende Hollander ” three, “ Meistersinger ” 
four, “Tristan nnd Isolde’’ three, “Fidelio” 
three, and “ Oosi Fan Tutte ” and “ Euryanthe ” 
each twice. The artists engaged for these per¬ 
formances are chiefly from the Hamburg 
Opera House. The ohorus has been selected 
from the best voices of the Royal Opera Houses 
iir Hamburg, Hanover, Sohwerin, &c. The 
7 i)ise-en-sc&ne, costumes, &c., designed and exe¬ 
cuted in Germany, are said to be of the most 
complete description. The orohestra will be 
tliat of Herr Franke’s “ Richter Concerts,” and 
Herr Hans Richter will oonduct all the per¬ 
formances. 

Messrs. Schulz-Cubtius announce the 
fourth season of “Symphony Concerts” at St. 
James’s Hall on the following dates :—May 1, 
12, 18 ; Juno 8,15, and 22. Mr. Charles Halid 
will be conductor, and Mr. Ludwig Straus 
lender. Prof. A. Wilhelmj has promised to 
nuke his first rentrte in London at these concerts 
after his long absence in America and Australia. 
The programmes will be composed of standard 
works. The proceeds of these six symphony 
concerts will be devoted to the funds of the 
Royal College of Music. 

Mb. Ganz announces his usual series of five 
orchestral concerts, to commence on Saturday, 
April 22. We are promised as novelties F. 
Liszt’s symphony to Dante's “ Divina Com- 
media ” for orchestra and female chorus, and a 
now symphony in D by Sgambati in five move¬ 
ments. Berlioz’s “ Symphony fantastique ” will 
be repeated, and possibly a performance of 
Gluck’s “ Iphigenia in Tauris ” will be given. 

Mb. William Chappell is preparing a new 
and much enlarged edition of his well-known 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
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By B. D. GKBAHD. 
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By A. C. GRANT. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price Cs. 6d. 

NOTES on the CANONS of the FIRST 

FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS. By WILL1ATI 
BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Ch. Ch., Hogius Prof, if 
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London: 
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letter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
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and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups of Soci¬ 
ological Facts, Classified and Arranged by 
Herbert Spencer. “ French.” Compiled 
and Abstracted by James Collier. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

This large folio is the eighth, and, we regret 
to add, the last, instalment of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s great compilation, Descriptive 
Sociology. The work has to be brought to a 
premature end because of the pecuniary loss 
involved in the undertaking. In its incomplete 
state it consists of eight parts—four dealing 
with uncivilised societies, two with civilised 
societies extinct or decayed, and two with 
civilised societies still flourishing. Mr. Collier, 
who compiled llie volume on “ England,” is 
also the compiler of this volume on “ France.” 
By means of extracts and abridged quotations, 
classified under a variety of headings, the 
book undertakes to exhibit the structure of 
society and the development of civilisation in 
France from times previous to the Roman 
occupation of Gaul down to the middle of the 
present century. Few men would be willing 
to undertake the work, and still fewer be 
able to execute it so well as Mr. Collier baa 
done. He has bad, so far as was possible 
under the conditions allowed him, to place 
before the student a connected account of the 
division and regulation of labour, filial and 
marital relations, government and administra¬ 
tion, ecclesiastical affairs, habits and customs, 
moral sentiments, religious ideas, the growth 
and diffusion of knowledge, and, finally, the 
material condition of the country and of its 
inhabitants. The result of his labour is a 
volume of carefully assorted facts and anec¬ 
dotes, from which considerable knowledge 
may be obtained of the condition of French 
society at any given epoch, and of the general 
course of French history, at a comparatively 
small cost of labour. The book is preceded 
by twelve tables, which contain in a con¬ 
densed form, and classified on the same 
system, the statements made in the extracts. 
These are intended to exhibit not only the 
connexions of phenomena existing at the 
same time, but also the connexions of phe¬ 
nomena that succeed one another. By 
reading horizontally, Mr. Spencer says, across 
a table at any period, there may be gained 
a knowledge of the traits of all orders 
displayed by the society at that period; 
while, by reading down each column, 
there may be gained a knowledge of the 
modifications which each trait, structural 
or functional, underwent during successive 
periods. 


The best and most interesting seotion of 
the book is the fullest, headed “ Regulation 
of Labour.” Many monographs have been 
written on the subject, and Mr. Collier has, 
therefore, been able to bring together a large 
mass of useful information respecting the 
condition of the lower classes, especially 
during the Merovingian and feudal periods. 
Most sections in comparison with this are 
meagre, and of small interest. Mr. Collier 
accounts for their deficiencies by remarking 
that histories of the professions, of funeral 
rites, of the sentiments, and of many other 
classes of social phenomena have yet to be 
written. The apology is sufficient, since it 
is not Mr. Collier’s business to write 
history. Closer acquaintance, however, 
with his subjeot would, we suspect, often 
have enabled him to make his account 
fuller and more instructive. For instance, 
under the head “ Funeral Rites,” between 
1789 and 1816, Mr. Collier gives a short 
account of the worship of Marat, taken from 
Capefigue’s Diesses de la Liberti, a book of 
very inferior merit, and tells us, quoting from 
Goncourt, that funerals were hasty, that 
mourners wore a red cap, and that the 
mortcloth was tricoloured. He would have 
found material more suitable for his purpose 
in Schmidt’s Pariser Zustdnde wdhrend der 
Devolutionszeit. The connexion, of course, 
ought to be shown between the worship of 
Marat and the Atheistic movement of which 
the Commune was the head, and also between 
the new mode of burial and the theories of 
Chaumette and Clootz. This would have 
been done by some mention of the orders of the 
Commune, which not only replsced the pall 
by a tricoloured cloth, but prohibited all signs 
of mourning, and caused the coffia to be 
preceded by a standard inscribed with the 
words, “The just man never dies; he lives 
always in the memory of his fellow-citizens.” 
“We belong to earth, not to heaven,” said 
the Atheist Clootz; “ and the more we attach 
ourselves to the earth, the better citizens we 
shall be.” 

Everyone will condole with Mr. Spencer 
for having to abandon the continuation of 
his enterprise because it is commercially a 
failure. The expenses have amounted to 
£4,426 15s. 7d.; the returns to only 
£1,054 12s. Id. But how a costly work 
of this description could be expected to 
repay the capital expended we are at 
a loss to understand. It is, Mr. Spencer 
himself states, “intended to supply the 
student of social science with data standiug 
towards his conclusions in a relation like 
that in which accounts of the structures 
and functions of different types of animals 
stand to the conclusions of the biologist.” 
This is as much as to admit that the public 
to which it appeals is composed of excessively 
few persons. No one doubts the value of 
Mr. Spencer’s studies; but it does not 
therefore follow that general interest will 
be taken in the materials from which he 
draws deductions. That these materials are 
historical matter makes little difference in 
the case. Most of those who open the book 
will probably turn over the pages for an idle 
half-hour, amusing themselves by picking 
out such anecdotes as happen to have 
special interest for them; but very few will 


oare to peruse for long a mass of undigested 
facts. To the student of history a com¬ 
pilation can be but of small value. He likes 
to select his own materials, not to have them 
selected for him. Mr. Spencer ascribes the 
small sale of the work to general contempt 
for the instructive faots of history; but this 
is dealing hard measure to the general reader; 
and he forgets that what is gold for one may, 
after all, be dross for another. The student 
of manners and customs can gain exceedingly 
little from what Mr. Collier has collected 
under that head; and the general historian 
assuredly will not class among the instructive 
facts of histoiy that “ the mode of dressing 
the hair, which had remained low sinoe 
1714, began to asoend again after 1750.” 
Moreover, the historical student requires 
strict accuraoy; and to ensure this it would 
be necessary for the book to be the work, not 
of one, but of many compilers. It is beyond 
the power of any one man to illustrate every 
side of a growing and complex society for 
a long period of time without making errors 
and oversights. 

If, for instance, we study what Mr. 
Collier has to say on the Revolutionary 
period between 1789 and 1815, we find 
that the authorities quoted are generally to 
be trusted, and that the main features of 
the Revolution are brought prominently 
forward, bnt that none the less many 
inaocuracies have crept in, and that phe¬ 
nomena are passed over which those who are 
interested in history cannot possibly afford to 
overlook. Thus, among various errors, we 
are told that France was divided into eighty- 
three departments almost equal in popula¬ 
tion and extent. This, of course, was not 
the case. If equal in extent, the depart¬ 
ments could not be equal in popula¬ 
tion, as was fully recognised at the time; 
and, in fact, their population varied from 
170,000 in the Arifige to 586,666 in the Fas 
de Calais. So, again, we are informed (p. 
71) that the King could suspend laws for 
four years, but omy financial ones. Every 
reader of the history of the Revolution 
knows how, when the mob broke into the 
Tuileries on June 20, the demand pressed 
upon the King was that he should give 
his consent to decrees relating to the 
formation of a camp, and the treatment 
of non-juring priests. Mr. Collier has 
reversed the true state of things. Decrees 
relating to public charges, but these alone, 
were not to be submitted to the King’s 
sanction. In table xi., 1793 iB given as 
the date of the execution of Hebertists, 
Dantonists, and Robespierre. A more serious 
error is the startling statement that primary 
instruction was universally established and 
organised between 1709 and 1795. The fact 
that laws are made does not necessarily imply 
that they are put into execution; and the 
general establishment of educational institu¬ 
tions was, in reality, incompatible with the 
condition of the country at the time. Mr. 
Collier gives (p. 103) the contents of various 
Uwb relating to education passed by the con¬ 
stituent Assembly and the Convention, but he 
evidently, in this instanoe, does not know 
his subject. He omits to mention the 
two most important laws relating to primary 
instruction which the Convention passed— 
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that of December 19, 1793, which was in a 
special degree the work of the Mountain, and 
that of October 25, 1795, which characterised 
the Convention after the Thermidorian re¬ 
action. The one made attendance at school 
compulsory, and provided that teachers should 
be paid by the State; the other abandoned 
the principle of compulsion, and left the 
teachers dependent on the pupils' fees. Not 
the slightest hint is given in Mr. Collier’s 
account of the questions at issue between 
the contending parties. The financial and 
industrial system of the Terror was in 
many ways remarkable. Mr. Collier has 
left it entirely in the background. The 
reader who knows no more than what he 
can here learn will never realise how distinct 
the policy of 1789 was from that of 1793. 
We are informed that between 1792 and 1795 
industry was declared free; that commercial 
companies were forbidden and associations of 
capitalists suppressed; and that in 1795 the 
system of assignats came to an end. But 
these disconnected statements give no ade¬ 
quate idea of what the internal polioy of 
the Terror was. The fixing of a maximum 
price for labour, and the manner in which 
workmen of every class were impressed for 
the service of the State, are, one would have 
thought, facts deserving the notice of the 
student of social science. The introduction 
of the system of assignats is not mentioned; 
and in table xu the column under the head 
“ Exchange ” is nearly blank, which cannot 
be excused on the ground of paucity of 
material. Another feature of the Revolu¬ 
tion important to the historian, which Mr. 
Collier barely mentions, is the rapid acquisi¬ 
tion of authority by Jacobin clubs. The 
extent to which decentralisation was carried 
is iudicated, but not the means by which 
the dominance of Paris over the Departments 
was nevertheless maintained. 

It may, however, perhaps be said that 
such defects as have been pointed out do 
not militate against the usefulness of the 
book for those for whose service it has 
especially been compiled. Of this there is 
no such competent judge as Mr. Spencer 
himself; and if he has over-estimated the 
value of the book to the world at large, 
there is no doubt tbat all student* of social 
science are much indebted to Mr. Collier 
for having executed as well as is possible 
what must have been a most difficult and 
laborious task. 

Bbbtha M. Cobdxby. 


Familiar Studiet of Men and JBoois. 

By Robert L. Stevenson. (Chatto & 

Windu9.) 

In this collection of reprinted pieces—from 
the Comhill, from Macmillan, and from the 
New Quarterly —there is included not a little 
very admirable work. Mr. Stevenson is not 
less himself—is not less humorous, per¬ 
spicuous, original, engaging—when he is 
critical of character and literature than when 
he takes to discoursing to bachelors and 
maids, or playing at travel on Flemish rivers, 
or trudging, whimsical and adventurous, 
behind a she-ass in the Cevennes. He has 
most of, if not all, the qualities that make the 


critic: an impartial, yet sympathetic, intel¬ 
ligence ; a fresh and liberal interest in life and 
art and man; a student’s patience; an artist’s 
fine peroeptiveness; a passion for all forms and 
aspects of truth; a frank, whole-hearted 
courage; a good method of analysis; rare 
distinction of style; and singular powers 
of felicitous and appropriate expression. That 
this is so the present volume proves abund¬ 
antly. It is not of equal and unbroken 
excellence. In places it seems mistaken, and 
in places it is tedious; it is oapable of making 
you nod, and it is capable of making you 
swear. But its good matter is good indeed; 
its bad is only bad in comparison with its 
best. Its purpose is serious and critical; and 
it achieves its purpose admirably. But, for 
all that, it has something of the chief charac¬ 
teristics of its author, it is touched with 
something of the fresh and happy grace, the 
bright, humane fancy, the engaging original¬ 
ity, that made such pleasant reading for so 
many of the Inland Voyage, of the Traoele, 
and—as I like to think—of the Virgmibus 
Puerisque. 

The Studies are nine in number. They 
are sufficiently varied in manner and matter. 
They range from the fifteenth century to the 
present time, from the Franoe of Villon to the 
Japan of Yoshida-Tjraoiro, from Knox at Holy- 
rood to Fepys at Whitehall, from Hugo’s novels 
to the love-letters of 8ylvender and Clarinda. 
It is much the same with the style in which 
they are written and the spirit of their utter¬ 
ance. Something of the heaviness and 
sententiousness of John Knox’s prelections 
seems to have crept into Mr. Stevenson’s 
account of them. In his charming note on 
Charles of Orleans he now and then seems 
trifling with his subject, much as that subject 
1 trifled always with the Muse. The Yoshida- 
Torujiro is merely a piece of plain story¬ 
telling ; the principal quality of the “ Gospel 
According to Walt Whitman ” is a kind of 
luminous thoroughness; the manner of the 
study on Villon is one of picturesque and 
intelligent contempt, not without hint* and 
suggestions of an acquaintance with Carlyle. 
In his discourse on Hugo’s romances, Mr. 
Stevenson is young, and as yet not altogether 
a man of letters ; in his essay on Thoreau he 
carries mere literary skill—mere mastery of 
diorion, phrase, and sentence—to a higher 
point, I think, than he roaches elsewhere in 
any one of his works. Variety indeed is a 
principal attribute of the b >ok. It appears 
not only in the material and style, but in 
the temper and tone. Mr. Stevenson’s regard 
for those “ qualities of human dealing ” with 
which he has cbosen to concern himself is uni¬ 
formly clear-eyed and independent; in honesty 
of purpose, in sincerity of insight, he seems 
incapable of change; he is at all times equable 
and temperate. But he appropriates his 
humour to his theme ; he alters his tone as 
he changes his subject. He is scornful with 
Villon and genial with Pepys ; he is happily 
generous with Whitman as he is sorrowfully 
just with Burns. He thinks critically and 
dispassionately; he writes as his thoughts 
have made him feel. He is solemn, or 
sententious, or cheerful, just as the study of 
bis author has left him. Each of his essays 
is the expression of a fitting and peculiar 
mood of morality and intellect. He repro¬ 


duces his impressions in effects. He is a critic 
in method and intelligence, and an advocate 
in manner and temperament; and he makes 
you glad or sorry as—with his reflections and 
conclusions—he has made himself before you. 
If his criticism were less acute and methodical 
than it is, the accent and the terms in which 
it is conveyed would sometimes get it mistaken 
for an outcome of mere aesthetio emotion. As it 
is, the critic is equally apparent in it with the 
man; you can see that the strong feeling has 
come of clear thinking, and what is purely 
intellectual is rendered doubly potent and 
persuasive by the human sentiment with which 
it is associated. It is possible that this fact 
will ultimately militate against the success of 
Mr. Stevenson’s Studies as criticism; for 
criticism—a science disguised as Art—is 
held to be incapable of passion. I cannot 
but think, however, that it will always count 
for a great deal in their favour as literature, 
and that meanwhile it clothes them with 
uncommon interest and attraction. 

Of the Studies individually, I have left 
myself no space to speak. The least inter¬ 
esting—out of Scotland at all events—are 
certainly the two essays on “John Knox 
in his Relations to Women; ” the least 
literary is probably the note on “ Victor 
Hugo’s Romanoes ; ” the least strikingly 
satisfactory, the story of Yosbida-Torajiro. 
Better than any of these, I think, is the 
critical biography of Charles of Orleans, which 
is charming as reading and unexceptionable 
as criticism. The note on “ Some Aspects of 
Robert Burns ’’ is one of the most powerful 
and original of atl; it can hardly be neglected 
by anyone who is interested in its subject; 
it is worthy (to ray the least of it) of 
association with Carlyle’s famous essay. 
The paper on Walt Whitman is, in its way, 
as good as the “ Aspects ; ” that on Thoreau, 
admirable as a piece of writing, is cold and 
negative in its effect, mistaken in its con¬ 
clusions (as Mr. Stevenson, in his pleasant 
and ingenious “ Preface by Way of Criticism,” 
has taken care to own), and somewhat too 
obviously elaborate in method. The “ Pepys,” 
on the other hand, is not less admirable than 
it is delightful; while as for the “ Villon,” 
it is in some way the most remarkable 
work of all. Mr. Stevenson's Villon is not 
by any means the “ Postletbwaite with a 
jemmv,” with whom we have got to be 
familiar. He is—with the addition of genius 
and an admirable gif. of style—the maucais 
pauvre of Hugo, a variant on the Rogue 
Riderhood of Dickens; a man utterly heart¬ 
less, miserably depraved, and absolutely in¬ 
sincere. He is said to sit “in the narrow 
dungeon of his soul, mumbling crusts and 
picking vermin ; ” and his “ Large Testa¬ 
ment” is described as “one long-drawn 
epical grimace, pulled by a merryandrew, 
who has found a certain despicable eminence 
over human respect and human affections by 
perching himself astride upon the gallows.” 
He is a fearful creature indeed; and he is so 
horribly like his poems that it is not easy to 
disbelieve in him, or to doubt that he is in 
very deed the Villon of Noel de Joly and 
Colin de Cayeux, the poet of Fat Maggie 
and the gibbet, the greatest singer and the 
sorriest scoundrel of mediaeval France. 

W. E. Hbnihy. 
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Nordentlciold! t Voyage Bound Asia and 
Europe : a Popular Account of the North¬ 
east Passage of the “ Vega.” By Lieut. A. 
Hovgaard. Translated by H. L. Brsekstad. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The translator of this book very justly ob¬ 
serves that ‘‘for Englishmen, whose fore¬ 
fathers were the first to attempt a solution of 
the problem, Nordenskiold's discovery of the 
North-east passage must always have a special 
interest; ” and Lieut. Hovgaard has un¬ 
doubtedly given us a very agreeable popular 
account of the Vega’t voyage, which is all 
that he professes to do. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether the masterly and exhaustive 
narrative of Baron Nordenskiold himself is 
not too complete and satisfying to leave room 
for au independent work on the same subject. 
Apart from this consideration, Lieut. Hov¬ 
gaard may be fairly congratulated on his able 
treatment of a subject brimming with interest. 
The Introduction contains a brief historical 
review of previous attempts to discover a 
north-east passage to “ Far Cathay,” and 
shows how, “ inch by inch, and after continu¬ 
ous struggles against ice, cold, and darkness,” 
the north coast of Asia was at length explored 
and mapped, and the way prepared for one of the 
most memorable deeds that mark the progress 
of geographical exploration. Considering 
that the practical utility of Arctic research 
is sometimes called in question, while *' the 
greedie desire which our country hath to a 
present savour and return of gaine ” is cer¬ 
tainly not less strong now than it was in the 
time of Frobisher, Lieut. Hovgaard aptly 
recals the remark with which Pigafetta, 
Magellan's secretary, concludes the account 
of the first circumnavigation of the world :— 

“ This voyage is so difficult and dangerous 
that it is not likely it will ever be attempted 
Bgain.” He adds that we now speak of 
the North-east passage as Pigafetta did of 
the circumnavigation of the world, “ but we 
know not how it may benefit future genera¬ 
tions.” 

The actual narrative begins with a review 
of Nordenskiold's former voyages, and bio¬ 
graphical notices, accompanied by portraits, 
of the scientific staff and officers of the 
expedition. The plan of the expedition and 
the building and equipment of the ship are 
also given iu some detail, and several chapters 
are devoted to the voyage of the Vega along 
the northern shores of the Old Continent 
from Trained to Behring (or, as Lieut. 
Hovgaard spells it, Bering) Strait. There 
are also some specially interesting sketches of 
the little-known, and too often disastrous 
voyages initiated by Peter the Great; and the 
results obtained by the Russian explorers, 
in spite of their miserably frail boats and 
imperfect equipment, bear eloquent testimony 
to their heroic courage and devotion. All 
this, however, is now a more than “ twice- 
told tale,” having been anticipated not only 
by Baron Nordenskiold’s official record, but 
also by the innumerable despatches, articles, 
and reviews which have appeared during the 
last three years in our own journals and 
periodicals, and in various Continental lan¬ 
guages. The most original, and perhaps the 
most generally interesting part of the present 
work will be found in the accounts which 
Lieut. Hovgaard gives of his own experiences 


among the Chukches during the Vega’t com¬ 
pulsory imprisonment in the ice. Or. Bink 
and some other writers refer the Chukches 
and Eskimos to the same origin, but the 
Swedes found that there was a great differ¬ 
ence between the two languages. On the 
other hand, there was a striking correspond¬ 
ence between the household furniture of he 
natives on both sides of Behring Strait, even 
in the most minute particulars. There was 
also a resemblance in many other points. For 
instance, Lieut. Hovgaard mentions a Chukch 
device for killing wolves, which is almost iden¬ 
tical with that used by one of the Eskimos who 
accompanied Lieut. Schwatka in the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay territory. A piece of whalebone, 
sharpened at both ends, is bent into a ring, 
and kept to that shape by pouring water 
over it till a crust of ice is formed. The bait 
is then rubbed with blubber, laid out, and 
eagerly devoured. As soon as it is swallowed 
the ice melts, and the whalebone opens out in 
the animal’s intestines, producing an agonising 
death. Other examples might be quoted, 
but at present the north-eastern part of 
Siberia is an ethnographic maze, and Frof. 
Dali, who does not agree with Nordenskiold’s 
conclusions, declares that until some com¬ 
petent philologist devotes a year or two to this 
wild region, the points at issue will not 
be satisfactorily settled. Lieut. Hovgaard 
questioned one of the Chukches about the way 
in which they treated their dead, but this indi¬ 
vidual was persistently reticent about anything 
concerning their faith. They are probably too 
ignorant to have any consistent or fixed 
appreciation even of their own forms of super¬ 
stition or belief, which, indeed, they some¬ 
times treat with scant respect in the persons 
of their shamans or wizards. The inland excur¬ 
sions were made chiefly with native dog-sledges 
—an expeditious, but most uncomfortable, and 
even painful, method of travelling. Lieut. 
Hovgaard particularly notices the remarkable 
powers of endurance displayed by the Cbukches 
and their dogs. During one journey, which 
lasted twenty-one hours and a-half, Menka’s 
servant ran continually in front of the sledge, 
and even when the travellers rested he was at 
work seeking out the track, tending the dogs, 
Ac. On arriving at the camp he took no 
sleep, and yet was equally fresh the following 
day. During the journey he was not given 
any spirits, by the express command of 
Menka, the chief of the Chukches, who 
explained that otherwise he would not be able 
to hold out to the end. But he indemnified 
himself for this deprivation by chewing an 
amazing quantity of tobacco. All this time 
the dogs were not unharnessed for a moment, 
and in the morning they lay sleeping in front 
of the sledge, half covered with snow. They 
had no food but the frozen excrement of foxes 
and other animals, which they snapped up 
while running; and yet, even towards the 
end of the excursion, which lasted three days 
and a-half, their strength had not perceptibly 
diminished. Lieut. Hovgaard speaks warmly 
of the innate kindliness and hospitality of the 
Chukches, and their willingness to do any 
kind of work. In fact, the various collections 
of the expedition were greatly increased by 
them; and among other curious objects 
brought to light was an old suit of ivory 
armour, a relic from the times when their 


warlike ancestors inspired the neighbouring 
tribes with fear. They also contributed a 
great deal towards the winter amusements, 
lending their sledges for drives on the ice, 8co. 
He adds, “They were always friendly, obliging, 
and hospitable, and we were fain to forgive 
them their constant, and often tiresome, 
begging.” 

In concluding this notice, a word must be 
said in praise of the translation. Mr. Braek- 
stad has already distinguished himself in the 
same field by his attractive version of Nor¬ 
wegian folk and fairy tales, and the present 
work is thoroughly creditable to him. He 
has, however, kept rather too closely to the 
Danish idiom in his wish to preserve the 
author’s style; and there are occasional slips, 
such as calling ships’ tanks “ cisterns ” (p. 31), 
which might have been avoided. The maps, 
showing the track and winter quarters of the 
Vega, are excellent; hut there is no index, 
and rite illustrations are somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing. An able writer has remarked that, 
though the whole world reads nowadays, it 
reads hastily, and likes to have the knowledge 
provided for it served up in fresh and attractive 
guise. As fulfilling this condition, and as a 
“ condensed popular account ” of the North¬ 
east passage, Lieut. Hovgaard’s handsome 
volume may be highly commended. 

Geosqb T. Tbjcple. 


The Decay of Modem Preaching : an Essay. 

By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 
Whenever Prof. Mahaffy writes we may 
count on the clear, direct, and vigorous ex¬ 
position of the writer’s judgments; and, 
like everything else from nis pen, the little 
essay now before us is bright and enter¬ 
taining. 

If it were not foreign to the character of 
the Acxdxxt as a critical journal, one might 
be tempted to join issue with Prof. Mahaffy on 
his representation of certain positions in 
dogmatic theology on which he expresses 
himself with less reserve and caution than 
the subject would seem to demand. But, for 
the main purposes of his argument, these 
utterances of his may be regarded as little 
more than obiter dicta, affecting very slightly, 
if at all, the general results at which he 
arrives. And if any clerical readers may 
object that the tone of the essayist is that 
rather of a layman and man of the world 
than an earnest priest, I would make answer: 
If this be so, it is a characteristic that should 
enhance the value of Prof. Mahaffy’s judg¬ 
ments in the eyes of all thoughtful ecclesi¬ 
astics who honestly desire to see themselves 
as others see them. I do not believe that 
Prof. Mahaffy's strictures on the faults of 
moderu preaching are unjustly severe. He 
hits hard, but he is not without an apprecia¬ 
tion of the difficulties of parish clergymen, 
over-worked and over-burdened with multi¬ 
farious duties, in their attempts to fulfil the 
requirements of the pulpit; and thus he so 
far disarms prejudice that I cannot see why 
his remarks should not obtain a patient hear¬ 
ing from those whom they most directly 
concern. 

When we except the influence of some very 
few distinguished preachers in every genera¬ 
tion, it would be no easy task to institute a 
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just comparison between the general power 
of the pulpit at any two epoohs in the 
history of the Church of England during 
the last 350 years. The evidence for form¬ 
ing a judgment is not readily producible. 
That there was in every past age a vast 
abundance of stupid preaching there cannot 
be a doubt; but we have not to listen to it 
on Sundays, and so it does not oppress our 
drowsy spirits like the nightmare of our 
own present-day sermons. Yet, so far as I 
can venture on forming a judgment, I am 
disposed to believe that the preaching gener¬ 
ally throughout the Eaglish Church at the 
present time would stand comparison in 
interest and general merit with the preaching 
of any period for the last three centuries. 
In this estimate I, of oourse, discount some¬ 
thing for Buch interest as was extrinsioally 
imparted to preaching at certain great crises 
of political and religious excitement. Again, 
1 am unwilling to give entire assent to the 
proposition that “ among the better classes, 
and with eduoated congregations, the day of 
preaching has gone by.” Let effect be 
given to Prof. Mahaffy's own suggestions 
as to the careful preparatory training of the 
clergy, and much will be done towards 
remedying the more serious of the defects 
which he indicates. And though, among 
the great body of men following any profes¬ 
sion, mediocrity will be the rule, I should 
be surprised if there were not to be found 
men of more than average ability and excel¬ 
lence sufficient in number to occupy the 
pulpits of all the principal churches of our 
cities and large towns. The preaober, how¬ 
ever, must be relieved from many of his 
distracting secular and semi-secular engage¬ 
ments ; and therefore the revival of an effective 
diaconate is essential if preaching is to 
occupy a plaoe of respect in the estimation 
of the educated laity. 

Ooe naturally looks in Prof. Mahaffy’s 
essay for some expression of opinion on the 
very interesting question of the influence 
of the pulpit at the universities; and the 
words in which the volume is dedicated to 
one of the most distinguished preachers of 
his own university further rouses expecta¬ 
tion ; but, to our regret, the subject is not 
touched. Notwithstanding all the secular¬ 
ising tendencies of nearly every recent 
change at the universities, the pulpit is 
still, I believe, a moral and religious power 
of an efficiency much more considerable in 
degree than is commonly supposed. 

Many of Prof. Mahaffy’s remarks have 
been obviously suggested by the prevailing 
characteristics of preaching in the Church of 
Ireland; but there are few of them which, 
after some slight modification, do not apply 
with equal, or sometimes with even greater, 
force to preaching on the east of St. Oeorge’s 
Channel. John Dowden. 


POPULAB POETBY OF SPAIN AND GASCONY. 
JPoesia popular JEspanola y Mitologia y Lite- 
ratura Gelto-Eispanas. Por Joaquin Costa. 
(Madrid.) 

Toisies populairet de la Oascogne. Par 
J. F. Blade. Tome I.: Poesies religieuses 
et nuptiales. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

The former of these two books is greatly 


spoiled by the author having endeavoured to 
weld two almost incompatible subjects into 
one. The volume really contains two trea¬ 
tises of very unequal worth. The first 200 
pages are an essay on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of Spanish poetry and prosody through 
the successive forms of the Refrain, the 
Romance, the Epic, and the Drama; but, 
mingled with this, is an attempt at deducing 
the evolution of legal institutions from the 
evidence of these poems. This last would be 
a most interesting study; but it is never 
really aohieved by our author. As it seems 
to us, he simply repeats over and over again 
in more diffuse terms the enunciation of his 
problem, and never marshals in order the 
faots, or the reasoning wherewith to prove it. 
The latter half of the volume is far more 
valuable. It forms an important treatise on 
the archaeology of Spain, interrupted only 
towards the close with some remarks on the 
prosody of mediaeval Latin and Celtic verse. 

In both portions the author shows signs of 
extensive reading. Not only most of the 
best classical, Spanish, German, French, and 
English authorities seem known to him, but 
he has also laid under contribution much of 
what has been published of late years io 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland on Celtic texts 
and studies. Even in the first part we find 
many most suggestive remarks for the student 
of Spanish history. Eg.: 

“ Generally the primitive ohroniole offers only 
the skeleton or the external envelope of life; 
in vain we strive to find there the genius of the 
people, to listen to the palpitation of civil life, 
or to question it on the intimacies of the hearth.' 
This sphinx is almost always mute, like a dead 
man who has left behind him a writing whioh 
cannot be deciphered.” 

There is justice, too, in his rebuke of those 
German critics who would fain be Eiepanit 
Eitpaniores. He points out the popular 
aspiration (which explains much in Spanish 
history, especially in ecclesiastical history) to 
make of Spain a political counterpoise to 
Rome, and for this purpose not to hesitate at 
the humiliation of the Pope himself. 

The second portion of the work is founded 
almost wholly on classical and monumental 
evidence. No one, that we are aware of, has 
made more thorough use of vol. ii. of 
Hiibner’s Corput Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
This work and Padre F. Fita’s Beitoe de la 
Declinacion Celtiea y Celtiberica en algunas 
Ldpidae JSspanolae furnish the data for most 
of the arguments adduced. We are com¬ 
pelled, however, to notice in this essay a 
similar defect to that whioh we remarked in 
the preceding one. Incompatible theories are 
held, as it were, side by side, dovetailed into 
its pages, but never worked up into a con¬ 
secutive or logical whole. Thus, at the 
opening of the treatise, the “ totem ” theory 
and ancestral worship, and the works of 
Maine, Lubbock, F us tel de Coulanges, &c., 
seem accepted as the key to unlock the mys¬ 
terious stores of ancient myths and institu¬ 
tions; but some fifty pages farther on we 
suddenly find ourselves using the solar lin¬ 
guistic hypothesis and the works of Max 
Muller and Cox as if they were the successful 
clue. According to the exigencies of adverse 
theories, the same passage (e.g., Siliut 
Italicut, funic, iii., pp. 230-96) is rejected 


or adopted on different pages. The argu¬ 
ment of our author ana of Fita (p. 86, 
Beetoe, Sec.) of an unknown god YVN, based 
on IVNo of two inscriptions, Hiibner, 430, 
2409, the latter dated 159 a.d., seems to us 
most uncertain. So, too, the elevation of 
Magno, which Hiibner (734, 3061) treats as a 
proper name, into a hero. In this connexion 
we are surprised that our author does not 
notice the evidence that Dozy and Gayangos 
have alleged from Spanish, Arabic, and Norse 
authorities to prove that the columns and 
huge bronze statue of Hercules existed at 
the entrance to the port of Cadiz down to 
1134. A friend last year examined for us 
the particular Toro de Ouieando (see note 
. 322) which Stfior Zobel (ef. Hiibner, 437) 
elieves to be a boar, and he assures us that 
both this and all others whioh he saw were 
boars, and not bulls. The fact is determined 
by the widely different position of the scrotum 
in the two animals, however rude the sculp¬ 
ture may be otherwise. If this be the case, the 
whole argument of Senor Costa (322 et eeqq.) 
on the bulls of Geryon falls at once to the 
ground. We have in our possession a tracing 
of the original sketoh of the Idolo de Miqueldi 
(ef. Trueba, Capitulo* de un Libro, p. 271), 
and we are convinced that the rude likeness 
to an animal has arisen simply from the 
cutting out of three circular grindstones from 
the lower part of a huge block. Where we 
now reside we see the process going on daily. 
The remnants of the stones thus treated are 
left on the hillside, and, once weather-stained, 
it is difficult to determine their age within 
centuries. It were greatly to be wished that, 
instead of laboriously endeavouring to show 
that Spanish myths or early institutions are 
Aryan (many of them might more justly be 
said to be universal under like conditions), 
native archaeologists would endeavour first to 
separate clearly the undoubted Celtic and 
Roman elements in Spanish archaeology; to 
show by what counteracting influences Druid- 
ism failed to obtain among the Spanish Celts, 
while it reigned so absolutely in Gaul and 
Britain; to distinguish between the importa¬ 
tion of Isis and other Oriental worships 
second-hand from Rome, and those which 
may have come in earlier times directly from 
Egypt and the East. When these points are 
cleared up, then we may attach the residue, 
and endeavour to disentangle Iberian from 
Celtic, and assign each to its proper tribe. 
On the whole, this work, with its wealth of 
data gathered with immense pains, is, we 
sadly fear, of the class which will mainly 
serve as a rich storehouse for pillage by un¬ 
scrupulous successors, and will bring but 
small profit to its learned author. 

M. Blade is compelled to use the term 
“ Gascogne ” in a somewhat restricted sense; 
for, in this series of “ Les Literatures popu¬ 
lates de toutes les Nations,” out of the pro¬ 
vince usually designated by that name Prof. 
J. Vinson will deal with “ Le Pays basque ” 
and M. Lespy with Bearn. His work, too, 
differs somewhat from most of its companions, 
in that it deals exclusively with Christian 
traditions. These curious versified prayers— 
the Noels, baptismal, funeral, and nuptial 
songs—are all of mediaeval origin. In a few 
there seem to be traces of early heresies, but 
most are orthodox. In some respects this work 
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and that of Senor Costa (reviewed above) may 
be used to complement each other. The 
“ Aurost* ” and “ Cris d’Enterrements ” of 
M. Blade’s volume are the legitimate 
descendants of the “ tripudia ” and “ Hiberae 
noeniae” and “carmina fnnebria” of the 
ancient Iberians collected in the other’s. 
M. Blade is, however, mistaken in thinking 
that “ the Calvinists always held aloof” from 
these practices. On the contrary, the last 
and cleverest of the “Aurost” composers 
was a Protestant—Marie Blanc. Unless, 
too, M. Blade has purposely reserved hi" 
notes for another volume, it is singular that 
many curious practices relating to mar¬ 
riages and funerals common in Bearn and 
the Pays basque should be unknown in the 
conterminous district. The notes on dialectic 
differences are moat useful; but we have 
remarked several negligences in the French 
translation— e.g., the last lines on pp. 240: 

" Tooo tons bofts, boi diligent, 

Tout $o qua portos ban argent,” 

cannot mean 

“ Touohe tea bceufs, bouvier diligent, 

Avec ton alguillon <Fargent." 

M. Blade surely does not intend the auto¬ 
biographical romance which he has attached 
to bis Preface to be taken au grand sirieux. 
Its insertion we think much to be regretted, 
as it casts an air of doubt over a volume the 
whole value of which lies in its strictly literal 
accuracy. He may indeed allege the example 
of M. Fr. Miohel in his anonymous Romancero 
basque ; but the latter writer kept this play 
of fancy quite apart from the serious studies 
contained in his work L» Pays basque. 

WxNTWOBTH WXBSTEB. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In Maremma. By “ Ouida.” In 8 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Sehloss and Town. By Frances Mary Peard, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” &c. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Dorothy's Venture. By Mary Cecil Hay, 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst tc Blackett.) 

Owlet Ash. By Monica. In 3 vols. (Marcus 
Ward <fe Co.) 

In the Distance. By G. P. Lathrop. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Qenji Manogatari. Translated by Suye- 
matz Kenchio. (Triibner.) 

The new story by “ Ouida ” is very striking. 
As its title implies, the soene is fixed in 
a well-known district of Italy—well known, at 
least, geographically speaking. The writer’s 
touch is as vigorous and powerful as ever, 
while she is not quite so Ouidaesque in warmth 
of sensual passion. There are three characters 
of singular individuality in the novel—Musa, 
the fiery and beautiful child of Nature, who 
cannot be tamed into civilised life; Este, one 
of her lovers, who sprang from “ a branch of 
the Este of Ferrara, the great Este—the 
mightiest lords there were ever, save the 
Gonzaga and the Montefeltro; ” and Sanctis, 
her other lover, who exhibits a noble devotion, 


and sacrifices his life in the service of the 
heroine. Musa is the daughter of the famous 
brigand Saturnino; she showers all the wealth 
of her love upon the aristocratic libertine Este, 
with the result of showing in her case, and 
that of others, that human love apparently, 
when genuine, means anguish, suffering, and 
woe. There are strong and brilliant passages 
in this novel, although it is not free from the 
author’s besetting sin of extravagance; but 
the story is unquestionably very readable. 

Miss Peard has written a clever and agree¬ 
able story of Bavarian life; and if in the outset 
things look as though they would be rather 
too quiet, the later portion of the narrative 
more than compensates in interest. The author 
quotes, by way of introduction to the first 
volume, Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum with 
regard to marriage, viz., that marriages would 
in general be as nappy, and often more so, if 
they were all made by the Lord Chancellor, 
upon a due consideration of the characters and 
circumstances, without the parties having any 
ohoice in the matter. The novel opens with 
an attempted forced marriage. The Sehloss, 
which overlooks the town of Lauterthal, is 
occupied by the noble but impoverished family 
of the von Tellenbachs; and in the town itself 
resides the plebeian but enormously wealthy 
ironmaster, Herr Meyer. Now Herr von Tellen- 
bach has an only son, the Baron Rudolf, 
and Herr Meyer has an only daughter, tbe 
beautiful Wanda. These two are the hero 
and heroine of the story. Their first in¬ 
troduction is very unconventional. We 
frequently meet with the hero who rescues 
his fair one from grave perils; but in this 
case it is the heroine who fishes Baron Rudolf 
out of the river when he is in daoger of being 
swept away by the torrent. Wanda’s father 
hankers very much after family distinction; 
and, as he knows of the pecuniary difficulties of 
the von Tellenbachs, he suggests a marriage 
between Rudolf and Wanda—the former 
will bring nobility, and the latter the sub- 
stantial dowry of 500,000 marks. But the 
young couple, who were otherwise disposed to 
like each other, fiy asunder as soon as they 
learn that their union has been arranged. 
The fathers have the good sense not to 
force the will of their children, and the 
marriage negotiations are broken off. But, 
after some bitter and terrible experiences, 
that which the old people had planned oomes 
about quite naturally; I will not reveal 
the circumstances, merely remarking that it 
was a perfect love-match. Wanda is a de¬ 
lightful heroine. The author appears to be 
quite at home in depicting the Gernan 
scenery in the midst of which her story is 
fixed. There are many admirable bits of 
description, and a snowstorm in the forest is 
very graphically represented. 

The third volume of Dorothy's Venture is 
very good reading, but the fitst and second 
are too heavy and too long. The author 
might well have omitted, say, a couple of 
hundred poetical and prose quotations, and 
certain witticisms which, from their age, 
reminded us of tbe utterances of the late Mr. 
Joseph Miller. But, as might naturally be 
expected from Miss Hay’s previous stories, 
the novel has many good points, and is in 


parts undoubtedly clever. The course of 
poor Dorothy’s love, much tried as it is is 
worth tracing; and the plot in some respects 
is quite new. 

“ Monioa’s ” novel is certainly a very ex¬ 
traordinary one. It has a heroine, Dolores 
Screatham, and two heroes, Harold Burton, 
an artist, and the Rev. Croydon Adair. But 
such heroes! Surely the like were never 
seen before in fiction. Burton is the first one 
Dolores sees, and she immediately capitulates. 
But how oould she help it, when “ Women 
were subdued by his haughty patrician beauty 
and the geutle expression of voice and manner 
which lured so many to their destruc¬ 
tion ” ? He was an Adonis, his beauty 
was divine; but 

“Nero playing on his harp on the walls of 
Borne, in harmony with the flames that 
shrouded the city in a ghastly winding-sheet, 
was not more oruel than Harold Barton, 
whose false heart, like the waves of a turbid 
stream, paid passing homage to Dolores 
Streatham,” 

We will not stop to inquire how the 
waves of a turbid stream can pay homage 
of any kind, but pass on to note that on 
the very first occasion upon which the 
“ godlike ” but ungrammatical Burton and 
Dolores hold conversation together he goes 
as far as kissing her hand. After this, we 
are not surprised to learn that on the second 
occasion he took her into his arms, and 
“ pressed clinging tender kisses ” on her lips. 
But she distrusted him, even while she lay 
passive in his arms. The lovers were, of 
course, married; and in a few weeks or 
months the diabolioal nature of Harold 
Burton began to manifest itself. Dolores, 
having lost his love, buried her only child, 
and discovered that her husband had betrayed 
her dearest friend, Emily Wybrant, leaves his 
roof for ever. She wanders about, passing 
through many deep trials, but at last settles 
down at Owlet Ash. Here she meets hero 
No. 2; and, notwithstanding that her husband 
still lives, she allows the Rev. Croydon Adair 
to fall madly in love with her, and reciprocates 
his passion. Croydon’s beauty is equally 
divine with Harold’s, but, being a clergyman, 
we suppose he is a better man. The sus¬ 
ceptible Dolores is again completely con¬ 
quered, and, as she herself says, “our lips 
met in a long, lingering kiss; I felt his 
heart beat in wild tumultuous throbs against 
my own.” The nice question of morals which 
arises from a married woman thus acting 
is satisfactorily disposed of. Harold Burton 
appears on the scene, and, divining the 
position of affairs, he considerately puts a 
bullet through his head, thus, clearing the 
way for Dolores to marry Croydon. Such 
a course of acting is diametrically opposed 
to all the ideas of his base and selfish char¬ 
acter inculcated by the author; but that is 
nothing. 

In the Distance is an Amerioan story, which 
flows quietly and smoothly, without begetting 
violent emotion of any kind in the reader. It is 
not too strongly imbued with local colour 
to be uninteresting to English people; and, 
in fact, with vety slight alteration, it might 
easily be transformed into a story of life in 
the mother country. The first volume is not 
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very exciting, and the absence of notable 
incidents is not compensated by anything 
very original in the way of reflection or com¬ 
ment on the part of the author. There are 
some love affairs, of course, which are de¬ 
veloped in the course of the second volume, 
and it may be found interesting to trace 
these to their satisfactory and legitimate 
termination. 

The Japanese language not being so familiar 
in the West as Japanese art, we can only 
say 'of Genji Monogatari that it is very 
entertaining in itself, and that the translator 
shows a remarkable command of English. 
The work now given in an English dress is 
the most celebrated of the classical Japanese 
romances, and its author was evidently gifted 
with unusual powers of description and obser¬ 
vation, and a plastic imagination. As regards 
Mr. Eenchio, it may be Btated that he has 
filled several high offices in Japan, and that 
he is now attached to the Japanese Legation 
in London. He will deservedly receive com¬ 
mendation for devoting his leisure to suoh 
literary undertakings as the present. 

G. Babnetx Smith. 


CURRENT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Molihe'a Leben und Werke. Vom Standpunkt 
der hentigen Forschung. Yon B. Marohen¬ 
holtz. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) Moli&re litera¬ 
ture has of late yeais become so abundant that 
a handy treatise resuming its results is by no 
means undeserving of weloome. We are afraid, 
however, that Herr Marohenholtz has under¬ 
taken a rather too ambitious task, and has 
executed it with too little care. He speaks 
with muoh disdain of the work of a Moliferiste 
of the last age as being “ kritiklos der ersten 
beaten quellen nachgeschrieben nberdies un- 
genau reprodudrt und ohronologisoh ver- 
worren.” That is a good round condemnation. 
But we turn the page and we find “ Sir Martin 
Marall”set down to (Dryden, 1631-1701, and 
Newcastle, 1694-1768). It surely might have 
struck Herr Marohenholtz that it was odd that 
Dryden should choose a collaborator who was 
hut seven years old at the time of his own 
death, and who, we may add. was not bom till 
some thirty years after “Sir Martin” was 
produced. The confusion between the Cavalier 
general Cavendish and the Whig Prime Minister 
Pelham is of course obvious, out it certainly 
might be described as “ chronologisch ver- 
worren.” So again Herr Marohenholts makes 
Otway translate the “Fourberiee de Soapin’’ 
many years after his death, and puts the date 
of the “Quinze Joyes du Manage” at 1620. 
Now, there oeitainly was an edition of that 
oharming little book in 1620, but it is no more 
the date of the work itself than the date of the 
last Paris edition of “Tartuffe” is the date of 
that play. The “Quinze Joyes,” as everybody 
who writes about Frenoh literature ought to 
know, was written early in the fifteenth oentury. 
All this oau only oome of the bad habit of 
writing after the ‘ ‘ ersten beaten Quellen ” whioh 
Herr Marohenholtz reproves so sternly in poor 
Mouhy. When he himself, as he generally 
does, follows trustworthy guides he is useful 
enough, and his book is of real value. But 
the detection of suoh blunders as those we 
have mentioned—they struck us in turning 
over the pages almost at random—makes the 
reader rather uncomfortable about any state¬ 
ment whioh is out of the range of his own 
knowledge. Now, it may possibly be con¬ 
tended that these are just the statements which 
one would like to be able to take on trust. 


Emek Habakha, ou la Vattie dt» Pleura. Par 
Joseph Ha-Oohen. Traduite par Julien Sde. 
(Pans: Chez le Tradaoteur.) M. Julien Sde 
seems to be about to publish a series of Jewish 
ohronides, and if they are all as handsomely 
got up and as interesting as this they will 
make a not inconsiderable contribution to 
historical libraries. Emek Habakha (the author 
of it was a Jewish physician, who wrote it 
in 1575, and it has previously appeared in 
the original Hebrew and in German, but not, 
it would seem, in any other language) is a 
ohronicle of the persecutions of the Jews from 
the days of Barchochebas to those of Joseph 
Ha-Cohen himself. It is not of great length, 
and is written with brevity and little indulgence 
in rbetorio, but it tells, forcibly enough, about 
as ugly a story as exists in the records of the 
world. M. Sde has prefixed an Introduction of 
an expostulatory character, and has affixed 
some notes which are useful, as Ha-Cohen is 
apt sometimes to refer to events with almost 
too great conciseness. 

M. Henbi Belle, in bis Troia Anntea en 
Orke (Paris: Hachette), has given a lively and 
interesting account of his travels in that 
country. In the course of various journeys 
he visited the greater part of the kingdom of 
Greece, excluding Thessaly, whioh, at that time, 
was not inoluded in it; and some of the 
places which he describes, such parts of Maina 
and the town of Coron in Matsenia, notwith¬ 
standing their curiosity, are not often seen by 
travellers. Though his book does not profess 
to embody either much learning or the result 
of soientifio research, yet it is the work of a 
cultivated, well-informed, and observant man, 
and is written with that pleasant facility which 
characterises Frenoh books of travel. It is 
illustrated with numerous wood-cuts repre¬ 
senting the principal places, the remains of 
ancient buildings, and the costumes of the 
natives. The present population has attracted 
muoh of his attention, and, without being a 
partisan of tbe Greeks, he fully appreciates 
their good qualities, especially their sobriety, 
and notices the advances they have made and 
their promise for the future. He rightly ob¬ 
serves that what Greece especially needs is the 
development of her agrioulture, and acquits the 
Greek peasantry of complicity with the brigands, 
with whioh they have often been uofairly 
charged. A great variety of questions, ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern, relating to the country 
will be found discussed in bis pages. On 
some of these it is natural that his readers 
should disagree with him. We cannot think, 
for instance, that celibacy is what is especially 
needed to raise the Greek clergy; nor do we 
think that he is right in depreciating the idea of 
a railway route for traffic between Western 
Europe and the East by way of Vienna, 
Salonioa, and the Piraeus, which would cer¬ 
tainly involve the shortest sea passage. If von 
Hahn, who was the original advocate of this 
plan, may be suspected, as an Austrian, of 
wishing that the proposed route should pass 
through his country, it is possible that a 
Frenchman, when he extols the advantages of a 
sea-transit, may have an eye to Marseilles. M. 
Belle deserves all praise for investigating many 
of the sites connected with the Frankish occu¬ 
pation of Greece subsequent to the Fourth 
Crusade. Thus we find in his volume descrip¬ 
tions of the Monastery of Daphne between 
Athens and Eleusis, of the castle of Boudonitza 
behind Thermopylae, and of those of Mistra, 
Calamata, and Oaritena, in the Morea. The 
events connected with several of these form an 
integral part of Frenoh history, and oontain 
many romantic and interesting episodes. 

Die OStterdttmmrung und die Ooldta/eln dee 
Idafelde oder die Teutoburger Schlocht in den 
Liedem der Edda. Eine atreitaohrift fiber die 


Heimat und Bedeutung der Edda-lieder. Zur 
Widerlegung der neuerlioh daruber veroffent- 
lichten Ansiohten des Prof. Bugge und Dr. 
Bang dienend. Yon G. Aug. B. Sohierenberg. 
(Detmold.) The last mediaeval editor of Snorri’a 
Edda had a theory of the Teutonic mythology 
which he unfolds in several chapters that are 
found sandwiched into the MS. texts of the Edda, 
and have been suffered, by the mis placed energy 
or ignorance of scholars, to appear mixed up 
with the original work in the printed editions. 
This Icelandic theorist held that the story of 
Thunder and the Earth-Serpent, for instance, 
was a vision of the struggle on the plains of 
Troy between Heotor and Achilleus; he further 
identifies Yoluorontes with the ox whose head 
Oku-Th6r (Hector) used as bait, recognises 
Boddries (PatroclosP) in Ymi the unluoky 
giant, Hellenus in Ali, Pyrrhus in the Fenris- 
Wolf, and holds that the Bagnarok and Swart- 
Flame, or final conflagration, are tbe overthrow 
and burning of many-towered Ilion. These 
theories are entirely worthless, but they show 
that their author had thought over his subject, 
and felt difficulties which really exist, and one 
has a certain respeot and sympathy for his 
failure. Similar feelings are roused by the 
brochure of Herr Schierenberg. Its author sees 
problems in the Old Northern poetry whioh are 
yet unsolved, and tries to find a key—an effort 
for whioh he is surely more worthy of respect 
than the herd of sheeplike editors and com¬ 
mentators who go on with their eyes shut to 
such glaring facts as the corruptions and dis¬ 
locations of their texts, and the foreign element 
in tbe mvthologv of many of the poems. But 
though Herr Schierenberg's ingenuity, earnest¬ 
ness, and modesty make one wish to agree with 
him, it is impossible to do so. Briefly put, 
his theorv is that from an examination of 
Yolospd. Yapthrudnis-mdl, and Grimnia-mdl it 
is possible to gather that, 

“der Bxtenutein bei Horn and der Baller-born be! 
Alteabeken, ats die Benpt-CaltnretatUn in Nord- 
deatsohland, vorzagaweiee die Gegea-st&ade sind, 
aaf wrlohe sioh j-ne Lieder bt-ziehen iodem dort 
Atgard and da* Ida-fild war, und der Bohanplatz 
jener Begebenheitsn die dsn Inhalt der Lieder 
bilden." 

This, and the idea 

“that the battles whioh the Bomans under the 
early Emperors fought in Germany, especially in 
the country of the Oherntoans, are the historical 
foundation upon whioh these sings end stories nave 
grown up, wherefrom by repeated transformations 
the German Nibehugentied has arisen,’ 1 

are supported by identification of the mythical 
spots in the poems with towns and villages in 
North Germany. Loki is Segestes, Byleist his 
brother is Germanious, the monster Eormeogaad 
is tbe Boman army, &o. Suoh preposterous 
etymologies ag Ygg=league+dra=tree,+sill = 
pillar— the pillar of the tree of the league —for 
the well-known Woden'a eteed—i.e., gallows— 
show the standpoint of the author. “In 
magnis soluisse sat est,” quotes Herr Sobieren- 
berg; and though there is muoh oonsolation in 
Cicero’s remark, it is still painfully true that 
good-will and zeal will not save a man or book 
from the “ limbo of the lost,” whioh the Italian 
poet has cruelly located in the moon. 

De. Adolf Feey (son of the late popular 
Swiss novelist, Dr. Jakob Frey) has published 
a collection of Schweizer-Sagen (Leipzig: A. 
Dtirr), and a second collection, by Bector H. 
Herzog, has been issued contemporaneously by 
Sauerlander, of Aarau. Dr. Frey only gives 
thirty Sagen. He has excluded all wbioh are 
not peouliar to Switzerland, and has included 
only suoh as contain, in his own words, 
“ tuchtiger ethisoher Gehalt.” Bector Herzog’s 
collection, 246 in number, is the sequel to an 
earlier volume. It has been specially pre¬ 
pared for the young. Both writers are natives 
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of the Canton of Aargan, which has been 
described as “the nest of (Hagen.” E. 8. 
Kochholz, the Sagen-meister of Switzerland,' 
may be said to have founded a guild of Sagen 
collectors in the canton. When he was teacher 
ot the German language and literature in the 
cantonal school at Aarau he used to dismiss 
his scholars before the holidays with a charge to 
come back again to sohool with a sackful of 
legends and tales from their own villages. It 
is reported _ that some of the olever youths 
executed this pleasant holiday task only too 
well, and that not a few “Sagen ” of the teller’s 
own invention were imposed upon the eager 
teacher and aooepted by him as old and genuine. 
Dr. Herzog s collection is divided into sections, 
of whioh is introduced by a preface. 
Among others we find “ Alpensagen,” “Hort- 
sagen,” “ Gewasser,” “ Steinverwandlungen,” 

• Untergegangene Orte,” “Das Nachtvolk” 
“Das TodtenvoJk,” “Die Nomen,” “Die 
Zdiverge.” “ DieHiesen,” “ Pflan- 
zen, Thiere,” “EechtssageD,’* &c. 
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Full of interest for the insight into modern 
-Hungarian history as were the first two volumes 
of Irancis Pulezky’s Mein• Zeit, mein Leben 
(Pressburg and Leipzig, 1880 and 1881), the 
rd volume, issued in the present year, is the 
one that will, perhaps, have most attraction in 
this country where so many yet remember the 
enthusiastic awaiting and reception of Kossuth, 
and took part in the active sympathy shown to 
a ? d V 8 fn9nds - Dealing with the years 
1850-59 the author describes the Hungarian 
refugees and the difficulties of providing for 
them, the weary steps that led to Kossuth’s being 
£&» free, Lis reception in England, his journey 
to America and the enthusiasm in that oouutry 
and his subsequent attempts to aid the cause 
through Napoleon and the Italian War. Some 
correspondence between Pulszky and Deak oloses 
me volume, which we presume is not the last. 
Severei chapters on “ Our English Friends ’’ 
and “English Customs and Peculiarities” 
sketch men and manners in a shrewd and 
sprightly style, generally just, but always with 
a high and grateful sense of English kindness 
ftnd friendship. Among those who figure in 
these pages may be mentioned Lord Lans- 
downs, Cobden, Lyell, the Horners, Toulmin 
Smith, James Yates, the Hills, F. W. Newman, 
«o.; while among foreigners who took part in 
political disturb tnoes there is soaroely one who 
“ not touched upon. As a reoord by one who 
hrst followed Kossuth and afterwards Deak, 
aud has played no unimportant part himself in 
Hungarian affairs, these volumes are of great 
interest and vaiue. 

^Alte Franzotische Volkslieder. Uberaetzt von 
Karl Bartsoh. (Heidelberg.) Dr. Karl Bartaoh 
is well known as the author of some excel¬ 
lent Ohestomathies ” of Provencal and early 
French poetry, and of other collections of early 
mediaeval ballads both in Frenoh and German. 
In the present volume he offers us a transla¬ 
tion of ballads and songs taken in part from 
his own AUframSsitche JRomanzen und Pastou- 
(Leipzig, 1870), partly from the Franzosit. 
ehen Volkslieder of Mortz Haupt (Leipzig, 1877), 
and the rest from a MS. in possession of Dr. 
Kayser, of Etberfeld. The majority of the 
old Frenoh romanoes are anything but Volk- 
sheder in the true sense of the word. More 
conventional poetry, or poetry more divorced 
from real life, the world has seldom seen. 
Nothing can be more monotonous than the 
incidents of these ballads. They sing almost 
wholly of sensuous love; there is not the 
slightest attempt at idealisation of the theme, 
nor at delineation of character; Aiglentine is 
exactly like Yolanz, and Yolanz like Yzabel; 
Eaynauz is undiatinguishable, exoept by 
from Henn, Gerairs, or any other of his peers. 
And when the “ trouydre ” descends from these 


“chatelaines ” to less exalted spheres of life his 
shepherds and shepherdesses become more im¬ 
possible creatures stiff, and are utterly unlike 
any peasants that have ever existed. The 
interest of these productions consists in their 
value to the philologist, and in the dainty oharm 

TTnL?i US1C A f !j hoir , Ian g ua ge and expression. 
Unreal, and almost wholly animal, they are 
yet seductive as the Sirens’ songs, and if we 
yield to their subtle sweetness we forget for a 

tbe , outer ™W, and the cares and 
business of men; oblivious of morality or 
W ! Ua . ten till ears are cloyed 
m too luscious melody. It must then 
be a bold aot lnliterature to render verse of this 

^, an ° th r ldlom — a tour de force which 
most of those who are capable of performing it 
would hardly think it worth the while to per¬ 
form. This task Dr. Bartsch has, however 
essayed, and wonderfuily well he has achieved 
it. He has kept, in most instances, the same 
rhymes and, as far as the different idioms will 
allow, the same rhythm as the original; and 
Germans who have not the opportunity of 
studying the old Frenoh romances have here 
something as nearly like them as it is perhaps 
possible to give in Teutonic speech. Some¬ 
thing of the perfume of the wine may have 
escaped in its transfer to another vessel, but 
the liquor is genuine and unadulterated, and 
sparkles bright as ever. Even in this we 
perhaps hardly do justice to Dr. Bartsoh; but a 
reviewer is somewhat at a disadvantage with 
a work of this kind. It should be read leisurely 
and not more than one or two pieces at a time! 
and those from different parts of the book ; but 
the critic must toil through both the book and 
its originals as quiokly as possible, and the 
result is that, musioally sweet as these dainty 
conventionaUties are, he puts them aside at last 

a f ® eh “g of m he gets back to the 
world of reality: 

“ * l *® half siok of shadows.’ said 
the Lady of giulott." 

Ecoe del Pin. Por Franoisco 8ellen. (New 
x ork.) This is a collection of translations 

^„ h Tv! , ^ t0r ly I loal P»etry of modern Ger- 
many. The pieces of each author are preceded by 
a short biography and a catalogue of hii works. 
Frobably owing to the great amount of trans¬ 
lated literature in the language, and to their 
consequently extensive praotioe. Spanish writers 
seem to us eminent in this department, hf no- 
pherson s translation of Saakspere into Spanisb 
is decidedly above the average, and few versions 
mto a foreign language have pleased us more 
than Araue s translations from Tennysou into 
rhythmical prose. The present volume is no 
exception to this general rule. We have 
amused ourselves with comparing these « Eoos ” 
not only with the original, but with all the 
English translations whioh we had at hand; 
and the brothers Seilen (for Antonio as well as 
* rancisoo Seilen signs some of the poems) bear 
the comparison very well They excel in all 
lighter, and especially in love-songs; if they 
comparatively fail it is in rendering the master- 
pieoes of Goethe and of Heine. Very rarely 
have we fallen on that great stumbling-block of 
translators—a rendering for -the full or rapid 
comprehension of whioh we have to turn to the 
original. We congratulate all Spaniards un¬ 
acquainted with German on the opportunity 
here given them of forming some idea of what 
modern German lynoal poetry really is. 
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by Messrs. Maomillan and Co. during the 
present year. ® 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb are glad to hear that Mr. J. B. Green is 
now at work -upon a volume to be called Eng. 
land and the Northmen, and whioh is to comple- 
ment Ins excellent work on The Making of 
England. Part of this book is already in the 
press, and it is hoped that it may be published 


Prof. Jebb’s volume on Bentley, in Mr 

^?. r L ey8 ft? -1 , 68 ’ “English Men of Letters” 
will be published on Monday, April 3. * 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have in preparation Demosthenes Againlt 
Androtion and Against Timocrates, with Intro- 

Wavte“ Vl d ? D t 6ll 4 h Commentary by William 
Wayte, M.A., fete Professor of Greek, Univer¬ 
sity College, London, formerly Fellow of King’s 

Eton 8e, Th '^ bnd ? 8 ’ and Assistant-Master S at 
Eton. The text is that of Dindorf, with the 

In" 1 the raadln & 8 “f principal critical edition*.! 

.... * commentary, while no difficulties of 
e!n«!iT 01 ln . ter P re tetion are left unexplained 
especial prominence has been given to questions 
of Political Economy, and, above all, of Greek 
Constitutional and Criminal Law. The latest 
authorities on these subjeots are referred to • 

fr! d »Vm lDt8 * 0f eeneral scholarship are discussed 
m the notes as occasion offers. Of the two 
speeohes included in this volume, the only 

FalkW, n e ,fl ltl0I? m 0f r th ® Androtion is that of 
Latl . n notes > Published ex¬ 
actly half-a-century since. The other and 
longer speech, the Timoorates, has never yet 
been separately edited either in Germany or in 
England. The Syndics will publish fhortly 
ArutotU t Psychology, with a translation, criti- 
M kna ^ aofces ’ hy Edwin Wallace, 

Gxtrd TT a t d Tut , or ° f Worcester College, 
hv fhl d n,- Theyha 7 e also , ln preparation a work 
by the Disney Professor of Archaeology contain- 

TllS? r b -^°- 6 his Lecture > on Cheek Coint. 
The book will be in large quarto,with sixteen full- 

lUu8 a ra .V 0lj8 P^oting facsimiles 
of Greek, Boman, Sicilian, and Asiafio ooins. 

The same body also announce that the Sarum 
Breviary, edited by Mr. Christopher Words- 
w°rth.„containing the “Calendar and Tern- 
porale, is nearly ready for publication. The 
second volume, containing the “ Psalter and 
Commune Saootorum.” has been already pub- 
habed; and the third volume, completing the 

7°., ’ “,*? p r! e8- T The speech of Oioero pro 
dul a, edited by Mr. J. e. Beid, Fellow of Cams 
Giilega, is in the press, aud will be published 
shortly. It is prepared on th« same plan as his 
editions of the De Amicitia and the De Senetute. 
the eeoond volume of A Selection of State Trial,, 
by Prof. J. W. Willis Bund, in two parts, 
bringing the trials for treason down to the end 
2f, j 0 Piot, and the second volume of 

Theodore of Mopsueslia's Commentary on the 
Minor tpxstle, of 8. Paul, edited by Dr. Swete. 
completing the work, will soon be published. 

Wb understand that the volume on Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson, which has been written 
for Messrs. Sampson Low and Co’s series of 
English Philosophers, by Prof. Fowler, the 
recently elected president of Corpus Christi 
College, will appear shortiy. Among its more 
distinctive features will be a muoh more com¬ 
plete Life of the third Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
a more detailed account of the history of his 
wntmgs, than have hitherto been published. 

Messes. W. H. Aiakn aud Co. will publish, 
in the early part of next week, the seoond 
volume of Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s History of 
# -n 118 vtdumo closes with the abdication 

of the Emperor Keen Lung in the year 1796 • 
and in a third volume, which the author hopes 
to finish within the next twelve months, the 
events of the present century will be described 
i Q . considerable detail. Mr. Boulger has had 
original MSS. placed in his hands for that 
purpose by Col. Gordon and other Chinese 
authorities. 

Among the recent publications of the Cam- 
bndge University Press we notice a new and 
'iiiition of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
with a translation in English rhythm, and notes 
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oritical and explanatory, by Dr. Kennedy, 
Begius Professor of Greek; and the Oedipus 
Tyrannua of Sophocles, treated in like manner 
by the same editor, who recently prepared 
the Theoetetua of Plato, with an Engl^b 
translation and notes; a work on the M 
of Engliah Industry and Commerce, by W. Cun¬ 
ningham, M.A., late deputy to the Knight- 
bridge Professor, with maps and charts illus¬ 
trating the comparative value of the precious 
metals, the inorease in the revenue and the 
debt, the population of England and Wales, 
&o.; and a new edition of Pearson’s Exposi- 
tion of the Creed, revised by Mr. E. Sinker, 
librarian of Trinity College. The text and 
notes of this edition have been carefully 
collated with the third folio edition of 1669, 
whioh appears to have been the last to receive 
systematic revision at Bishop Pearson’s hands. 
The Book of Judges, by the Kev. J. J. Lias, 
has been added to the Commentaries already 
published in the Cambridge Bible for Sohools 
series ; and it is stated that the Book of Micah, 
by the Kev. T. K. Cheyne, will be shortly 
published in the same series. 

Mph- Sutherland Ore has undertaken to 
write both a Browning Primer and an Introduc¬ 
tion to Mr. F. May Holland’s Stories from 
Browning . Both books will be published 
by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. We have 
seen some advance sheets of the Stories 
from Browning, and find that those of the 
“ Blot on the ticutobeon,” “ Balaustion’s Adven¬ 
tures,” “Aristophanes’ Apology,” and “The 
King and the Book ” are admirably told. 

The Oxford Committee of the Wyclif Sooiety 
is a strong one, thanks to the energy of Prof. 
Burrows. It comprises four Beads of Colleges 
—University, Lincoln, Trinity, and Hertford ; 
four Piolesbors—the Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Sir Wm. Herschel, Mr. Boase, and several other 
leading names. The Cambridge Committee is 
at present much weaker, consisting only of the 
President of Queens’, Prof. Mayor, the Librarian 
of Corpus, and Mr. Oscar Browning. 

We believe that “ Twelfth Night” will be the 
next play edited by Mr. Aldis Wright for the 
Clarendon Press Series. 

Mr. Edward Peacock has edited a reprint 
of a traot published in the year 1825 by the 
Eev. John Maokinnon, and entitled an Account 
of Messingham in the County of Lincoln, It is 
intimated that Mr. Peacock may possibly, at 
some future date, rewrite the annals of this 
parish, and supplement from the publio reoords 
now accessible to students, the details given by 
Mr. Maokinnon, who, to a great extent, was 
obliged to content himself with what was to 
be gleaned from tradition. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Bhakspere 
Society on the 25 th inst., reports in connexion 
with “ Twelfth Night” were presented from the 
following departments:—Puns and Jests, by 
Mr. 0. P. Harris; Biblioal and Eeligious 
Allusions, by Miss Florence W. Herapath; 
Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw. Mr. Francis F. 
Fox read a paper on “ Malvolio.” 

The Hibbert Lectures will this year be 
delivered by Prof. Kuenen, of Leyden, who has 
chosen as his subject “ National Eeligions and 
Universal Eeligions.” They will be delivered 
in English at tit. George’s Hall, and without 
any oharge. The tickets will be sent, as usual, 
by Messrs. Williams and Norgate to applicants 
before April 8. Prof. Kuenen has consented to 
deliver the same lectures also at Oxford. The 
first lecture in London will be on April 25. 

Mr. D. H. Edwards is preparing for the 
press a fourth volume of his Modern {Scottish 
Poet*. 

Padre F. Fita sends us the first sheets of 
The Inedited Acta of Seven Spanish Councils from 


1282 to 1S14, in course of printing by Maroto, 
Madrid. This indefatigable student has also 
just discovered the authentic Acts, hitherto 
entirely unknown, of the prooess against the 
Templars of Castile and Leon. These he will, 
perhaps, give to the world in a volume entitled 
The Trial of the Templara in the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, from Original Documents. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, who will bo known 
to many in the publishing and bookselling 
trade as connected with and representing 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, of Paternoster 
Sow, during the past eighteen yews, has 
purchased the business of Messrs. Marshall, 
Japp and Co., of 17 Holborn Viaduct, relin- 
quiBhed through the continued ill-heiUth of 
the responsible head of the firm. Mr. Unwin 
will carry on the business of a publisher and 
export bookseller under his own name, and, 
lor the present, at the old address. We may 
mention with satisfaction that it is Mr. Japp s 
intention to oo-operate with Mr. Unwin in the 
way of literary assistance. Among the works 
already announced, and which will be com¬ 
pleted by tae new firm, is one by Miss Helen 
Zimmern, entitled The Epic of Kings', Stories 
Ketold from the Persian Poet Eirdusi, witu 
Prefatory Poem by E. W. Gosse, and etchings 
by L. Alma Tadema, E.A. Tne series ot 
half-holiday hand-books, of which eight are 
already published, will also be continued and 
extended. 

WE learn from the Allgtmeine Ztilung that a 
munificent donor, who is to remain anonymous 
during his lifetime, has presented to the 
Municipal Library of Berlin a collection ot 
books relating to the March of Brandenburg, 
the value of whioh is estimated at about 
£7,500. Special works on this subjeot are 
becoming extremely rare in the book-market, 
and the demand for them since 1810 has rapidly 
increased. 

A Browning Beading Club, in connexion 
with the Browning Society, is being 4 lormed at 
Bradford. 

Dr. Bellkshbim, of Cologne, is engaged on 
a History of the Uatholio Obunh in Scotland 
after the Eelormaiion. He has made extensive 
researches in the chief libraries of Home, as 
well as in the British Museum; aud he 
sl.im. to have discovered in the archives at 
Florence, among the reports of Count Ailonso 
Monteououli, first grand-duoal envoy at the 
Court of tit. James, conclusive evidence that 
Anne of Denmark, Queen of James 1., was a 
convert to Catholicism. 

M-gaawa Firmin-Didot announce as in pre¬ 
paration, under the title of Eat-ce la peine de 
vivre f an authorised translation of Mr. Mal- 
look’s Is Life worth Living f by M. l’Abbd 
F.-E. Salmon, of the diocese of Paris. 

M. Launbtte, of Paris, is preparing for 
publication, under the editorship of M. JS. 
tilemont, Le Livre d’Ur de Victor Hugo. Tne 
idea of the book was suggested by tne ftte of 
February 26 , 1881; and it will contain, besides 
a history of the Jtte, a selection of the most 
important letters addressed to the poet ou the 
occasion, and other literary matter, a series of 
photogravures from original compositions by 
the chief contemporary artists of Franoe. 

H.BJLthe Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lome) has aooepted the dedication of the 
Dictionary of Needlework, whioh is the joint 
work of vfiiM Caulfield and Miss tiaward. 

M. Oscar VallRe has published a book 
entitled Lee Manicured ’ Argent (Paris: 0. Ldvy), 
which will be read with interest by those who 
wish to be instructed concerning the effect of 
stock-jobbing upon the shaping of recent 
French politics. 

M. E, Duo£a£ has published at Bayonne 


L’Armie dee Pyrlnies occidentales: Eclairoisse- 
ments historiques sur les Oampagnes de 1793- 
4-5. The work is a full and accurate aocount of 
campaigns which have been strangely passed 
over by general historians. 

The Boston Literary World (U.S.A.) of 
March 11 is quite a Browning number. It 
contains no less than nine Browning articles— 

1. A short biography and bibliography of the 
poet and his works; 2. An account of the 
Browning Sooiety, by F. J. Furnivall; 3. An 
abstract of the society’s prospectus; 4. 

“Browning as an Interpreter of Browning,” 
by H. E. Bcudder; 5. “Browning in the 
United States,” by L. L. Thaxter ; 6. “ Brown¬ 
ing Before and After 1861,” by F. May Holland ; 
7-9. “Bobert Browning,” by (a) H. B. Car¬ 
penter, (6) 0. E. Corson, (c) N. H. Chamberlain. 

It is stated that the second volume of M. Oh. 
Thurot’s last work, La Prononciation frangaise, 
will be published by Hachette during the course 
of this year. The author was able before his 
death to correct the proofs of the first portion of 
the second volume. 

According to the Revue critique, the essays 
and other works of the late M. de Lougpdrier, 
which are at present scattered through the 
pages of various archaeological and other 
learned journals, are to be collected into five 
volumes. M. G. Schlumberger has been en¬ 
trusted with the duty of editing these remains. 

M. Bothan's diplomatic reminiscences on 
the Luxemburg difficulty, which bo nearly 
forestalled the aotual pretext of the Franco- 
German War, have been rescued from the 
obscurity of the files of the Btvue dee Dtux- 
Mondts, and published in one volume under the 
title L'Affaire du Luxtmbourg (Paris: 0. Ldvy). 
The same publisher has issued an interesting 
relio of the time immediately preceding the 
Eevolution in the shape of a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished diary of a visit to Paris by thiee pro¬ 
vincial Frenohmen in 1787, whioh is entitled 
La Vie parieienne sous Louis X VI. The writer 
was evidently a man of intelligence, and the 
book will form another link in the long chain 
of semi-historical French memoirs. 

The first two parts of the bibliographical 
dictionary of Belgian authors, Bibltographie 
nationals, {torn 1830 to 1880, has just appeared, 
and inoludes the letters A to 0. 

A Spanish translation of Daudet's Le Nabob, 
from the pen of Senor Juan Sarda, has ap¬ 
peared under the title Biblioteca, Arte y Letras 
(Barcelona: Domeneob). The book is illus¬ 
trated by fifty drawings furnished by Pellicer. 

Signor Giuseppe de Leva has published 
the fourth volume of his titoria documentuta di 
Carlo V. in correlcutione all’ Italia (Yenice: 
tiaochetto). 

The Bibliothique Slave Elztvirienne (Paris: 
A. Leroux) has been enriched by another 
volume —La Sorbonne et la Russia ( 1717-47)—— 
by F. Pierling. 

Dr. A. Schroder, of Vienna, has just seen 
through the press his annotated edition of 
Bishop Bale's “Oomedye conoernyuge Thre 
Lawes of Nature, Moses, and Christ, corrupted 
by the Sodomy tea, Pharisees, and Papystes most 
wyoked, 1538.” Besides notes, Dr. Schroder 
has added to his edition a literary Introduction 
and a treatise on the metre of the drama. 

Mr. Blyth wishes to state that the serial 
entitled The Romance of Love and Marriage, to 
be published by Messrs. Cassell, Potter and 
Galpin, and mentioned in the ACADEMY for 
Maroh 25, is not “a fiction,” but a compilation 
dealing with the romantic attachments of 
celebrated men and women, and with remark¬ 
able marriages in all times and countries. 

Correction. —By a printer’s error, the date 1859 
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appears instead of 1839 in the last paragraph of 
the review of The Postal and Telegraph stamps 
of Great Britain published in the Academy for 
last week. 


A TRANSLATION. 

THREE TUSCAN “ BI8PETTI.” 

1 . 

The lily gave her tint to you. 

The rose on yen bestowed her blushes, 

The ptnlc been loot it* waxen hue, 

The jasmine-bloom ice fragraooe luioious. 

So I, to give my heart am fain 

To that sweet taoe where love doth reign ; 

So I my heart must fain surrender 
In homage to that faoe so tender. 

2 . 

Now would to Heav’n that love were judged by 
weight, 

And wbu were short of lore should pain endure, 
Fur that suoh .eutaooe ne’er should be my fate— 
Unless the scales were false : I then were sure— 
Uuless the scales were false, and gave no sign 
Unto which side the balance did inoliee. 

U uleas the saales were false and crooked quite, 

And none should know how lo«e to weigh aright. 

3. 

Did I but think my love could list to me, 

'With lusty voice then would I shout and sing ; 

But sundered by hills, vales, and mounts are we, 
Nor can my voioe to suoh far distance ling ; 

We’re sundered by the leaves of oorafltlda green, 
Be oannot hear me with suoh spaoe betwteu ; 
We're sundered by the leaves of trailing vine, 

Be oannot hear me from his house to mine ; 

We’re sundered by the leaves of poplar* tall. 

He oannot hear me, he is out of call. 

E. M. Clbbke. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. T. H. GREEN. 

The death of Prof. T. H. Green, at Oxford, on 
Maroh 26, came as a sad surprise even to those 
who had noticed his evident ill-health. To 
many, there as elsewhere, it was the loss of a 
friend whom they had long looked up to, sym¬ 
pathised with, and counted upon. It dosed the 
career of a citizen of Oxford devoted with 
singular candour to what he believed the 
highest interests of bis adopted city; and for 
the intellectual world it brought to what seems 
a premature termination an enquiry, finely con¬ 
ceived and untiringly pursued, into the ques¬ 
tions lying at the very foundation of theory 
and practice. 

Thomas Hill Green was born in 1836; and, 
after his sohool-time at Bugby, came up to 
Balliol College, where, in due time, he was 
elected to a fellowship. A friend who used to 
meet him about this period seems to have 
been specially Btruck by the decided interest he 
showed in religious questions, particularly 
on the praotioal side. Then, as always, he 
was also a keen politician. He was one 
of the original members of a society known 
as the “ Old Mortality,” which inoluded the 
names of By water. Dicey, Pater, Swinburne, 
and of Profs. Bryce, Oaird, Holland, Nettleship, 
Nichol, in its early and subsequent fraternity. 
Green’s essays were remarkable alike for their 
power of thought and their distinctive Btamp of 
expression. At the Union Debating Society he 
was a weighty speaker. A contemporary tells 
of a speech in which, defending Republican 
institutions from the blame of a slave system, 
he laid the guilt on “a slave-holding, a slave- 
hunting, and slave-burning oligarchy, on whom 
tho curse of God and humanity rests.” 

Shortly after taking his bachelor's degree 
(in 1859), he began to study Hegel, and gave a 
good deal of attention to the Tubingen school, 
especially Baur, some of whose works he had 


thoughts of translating. Among the fruits of 
these studies were two essays on the ‘ 1 Develop¬ 
ment of Dogma,” read to the “ Old Mortality.’’ 
But theory and action were, in his oase, 
never far apart. During this same period he 
was one of a small knot of young men 
who co-operated in writing on the subject 
of Uuiversity Tests. The volume in which 
these essays were to appear was rendered 
unnecessary by the passing of the University 
Tests Aot of 1871. His range of reading during 
the years of the Civil War iu Amerioa was sum¬ 
marised by the late Prof. Oouingtou as varying 
between Hegel and the Morning Star (one of 
the few British newspapers which espoused the 
side of the North in that oontest). He was then, 
as he always was, an earnest, active, and 
believing member of the party of progress; and 
while in later years he sometimes seemed more 
disposed to get the best out of existing institu¬ 
tions, such as the Established Church and 
the “ College System,” he was in the beginning 
of bis thirties more distinctly anti- ecclesiastical 
and radical in his Liberalism. But in essentials 
the aim of his political conviotions probably 
remained the same. 

For a short time he was engaged in a special 
inspection of schools in counexion with the 
Endowed Schools Act; but from 1866, as 
Ethical Lecturer, and subsequently as tutor 
at Balliol, his main function was that of a 
university teacher. In 1878 he was elected to 
the office of Whyte’s Professor of Meral Philo¬ 
sophy, and shortly after resigned his tutorship. 
The last sixteen years of his life possess, there¬ 
fore, a general uniformity. His lectures as tutor 
and as professor could not be styled popular, 
but they attracted, even from the first, many of 
the most thoughtful students in a way that 
few leotures now do. For those who could pass 
over a want of fluency in delivery, an occasional 
abstruseness of thought, and a certain unprac¬ 
tically (as examinees must judge it) in his 
mode of treatment, there was a strong fascina¬ 
tion in the compact reasoning, the high-toned 
ideas, and evident enthusiasm of the lecturer. 
At one time it almost seemed as if he might 
have formed a school of metaphysicians; but 
there is little risk of that in the present day. 
To those who, as college pupils, came into 
closer contact with him he appealed even more 
memorably by the simplicity of his life, his 
unaffected kindness, and the deep and perfectly 
unforced religiousness which spoke from his 
heart. 

During the latter years he was a member of 
the town council of Oxford. Borne of us, per¬ 
haps too selfish or too cynical, sometimes thought 
he was wasting his energies on the petty disputes 
of local poliiics. His own argument for the step 
was that it enabled him more effectually to 
promote social amelioration—particularly in 
education. The Oxford High Sohool for Boys was 
largely due to his uutiring advocacy, and, it may 
be added, largely indebted to his liberal hand. 
It was from the same belief in the efficacy of 
political power as an organ of progress that he 
took a leading part in political struggles, and 
supported witfi all his might the party which 
might be expected to give speediest effect to 
schemes of social and economical reform. 

To the world outside Oxford he was best 
known as a philosophical writer. If we except 
his essay on an “ Estimate of the Value and 
Influence of Works of Fiction in Modern 
Times,” whioh gained the Chancellor's Prize in 
1862, he first appeared as an author in two 
essays which were published about 1866 in the 
North British Review, on the “ Philosophy of 
Aristotle” and on “Popular Philosophy in its 
Relations to Life.” His main work followed in 
1874, as part of a new edition of Hume’s works 
by Green and Grose, in four volumes. The first 
two volumes, including the Treatise on Human 
Nature, were prefaced by lengthy introductory 


dissertations: one dealing with the theoretical 
philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; the 
other with the ethioal views of these writers and 
their contemporaries. The former is a probably 
unequalled piece of minute and at the same 
time comprebeusive criticism of the origins of 
current English philosophy. In December 
1877 Prof. Green began in the Contemporary 
Review a series of papers on “Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes: their Application 
of the Doctrine of Evolution to Thought.” These 
papers did for the modern representatives of 
English psychological method what the Intro¬ 
duction to Hume did for Looke. In the present 
year two articles in successive numbers of Mind 
have entered upon the disoussion of the problem, 
“ Can there be a Natural Science of Man ? ’’ 
Nor must it be forgotten that in several short 
reviews published in the Academy he has 
made contributions of permanent value to the 
literature of philosophical criticism. 

Greeo, as has beeu said, began his study of 
German philosophy with Hegel. To call him, 
in the obvious sense of words, a Hegelian 
would be a mistake. But he learnt, as many 
others have learnt, from Hegel the exceeding 
breadth and depth of the problem of philosophy, 
in a way which makes it impossible, for anyone 
who has learned it, ever again to return to the 
philosophic caves where psychology is kept 
clear of metaphysics, logic bamoaded from 
theology, and faith forbidden any intercourse 
with morals. Such good Hegel has done to 
many who have scant sympathy with the 
rationality of the actual; so with the dialeotioal 
rapprochement between being and not being. 
But il faut render pour mieux sauter, and from 
Hegel Green went back to Kant. The return, 
almost always inevitable, has special uses for 
an Englishman. For .Kant, while he takes up 
the disputes raised by Hume, supplies results 
whioh, when disguised, make up a considerable 
part of the assumptions of the empirioal meta¬ 
physicians. To interpret and supplement 
Kant was, superficially described, the aim of 
Green’s later teaching. 

It would not be going far astray to say that 
from his essay on Aristotle to his latest words in 
Mind he was engaged with the same old ques¬ 
tion between what the sobools call the sensible 
and the intelligible world. If in the earlier 
papers the disoussion is more involved, it is also 
ligfited up by characteristic gleams of pic¬ 
turesque phraseology; in the later, if the style 
is more monotonous and subdued, the drift of 
the argument is more distinct. Not, iudeed, 
that it is ever possible to master the meaning by 
glanoing rapidity over his pages. His eye was 
fixed ou the mam and supreme questions; the 
details always retained their suoservienoy to, 
and coherence in, the mass; he did not break 
truth up into manageable fragments, but kept 
it whole and indivisible in its every part. His 
style, in short, was characteristic of the man. 
There was the same weight of oentralised pur¬ 
pose in both. 

With all his realism, or perhaps because of 
his honest and unembittered realism, he was an 
idealist—one of the few who, now as always, 
refuse to abandon the cause of what may, for 
want of a better name, be called metaphysics. 
He Bought to set before those who ignore 
philosophy, or who identify it with one or more 
of the sciences, the consideration that there are 
a few presuppositions still unanswered aud 
apparently unanswerable by scientific method*. 
No doubt empirioism does not much mind what 
is said of its presuppositions, for prescrip¬ 
tion has given it suoh a hold on the mind that, 
with or without foundation, it manages to hold 
well together, and to rear its psychological 
towers into mid-air, and then asks if the mag¬ 
nificence of the superstructure need not excuse 
from further enquiry into the question of 
foundations. 
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In undertaking this discussion, Green started 
from Kant But whereas the neo-Kantians 
usually develop the empirical side of Kant, he 
tried to emphasise the tendencies which tome 
especially to the front in the Kantian ethios. 
He sought to oomplete the disjecta membra of 
the critical philosophy by reducing the separa- 
tion between feeling and understanding to its 
proper amount in comparison with the more 
stupendous interval between phenomena and 
noumena. “Every object we perceive,” as he 
says in his last published page, “ is a congeries 
of related parts, of which the simplest compo¬ 
nent, no less than the composite whole, requires, 
in order to its presentation, the aotion of a prin 
oiple of consciousness not itself subject to con 
ditions of time.” If this be true of nature in 
general, then, in reference to physiology of mind, 
it follows (to quote his earlier words) that “ we 
cannot naturalise the ‘ human mind ’ without 
presupposing that which is neither nature nor 
natural, though apart from it nature would not 
be—that of whioh the designation as ‘ mind,’ as 
' human,’ as ‘ personal,’ is of secondary import 
anoe, but wluoh is eternal, self-determined, 
and thinks,” W. Wallace. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who died 
on March 24 at the ripe age of seventy-five,' 
obtained during his lifetime a larger share of 
good fortune than is given to most true poets. 
If the voice of the people were the ultimate 
standard of literary fame, his reputation would 
rank second to that of none of his contempo¬ 
raries. Judged by the number of persons who 
can repeat them from memory, his “Village 
Blaoksmith,” his “ Psalm of Life,” his “ Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” may be olassed among the 
most popular pieces in the language. 

Whole the news of his death is still so fresh, 
it would be premature to attempt to assign 
Longfellow his due place among the classics of 
English literature. But it is worth while to 
consider some of the causes which oonduoed to 
his immense popularity. He revealed no new 
world of passion, like Byron or Shelley; he 
discovered no fresh way of looking at the past, 
like Scott, or of looking at nature, like Words¬ 
worth ; he did not even invent a style and a 
rhythm, like our own Laureate or Mr. Swin¬ 
burne. He expounded no original theory of 
poetry, and he has left no school of imitators. 
Yet his works, as we have said—or, at least, 
many of his works—are probably as widely 
known as those of any other writer of English. 
The main cause of this is, no doubt, the appeal 
which he made, in the simplest and purest of 
language, to the many millions of ordinary 
people who now constitute the reading public. 
To that innumerable class whom Carlyle 
despised, and who have never quite understood 
Mr. Tennyson, Longfellow was the household 
poet just as— longo intervallo —Dickens was the 
household novelist and Maoaulay the household 
historian. What critics are wont to call senti¬ 
mental and even commonplace is just that which 
comes home most directly to the average Anglo- 
Saxon family. What the half-educated man or 
wo uan can entirely understand on a first 
re tding, what children lisp at home as well as at 
sciool—this is the literature of the masses; to 
have written this is to have attained popularity. 

But Longfellow was a great deal more than a 
metrical Mr. Tupper. To a genuine gift of song 
he added the moral robustness of a New 
Englander, and the trained oapacity that comes 
of a cultured life. He had travelled much on 
the Continent, and nearly alt his days were 
spent in the academic shades of that other 
Cambridge which is no unworthy rival to its 
original. As Professor of Modern Languages at 
Harvard, he followed Ticknor, and was himself 
succeeded by Mr. Lowell. We hare not heard 


that any of his lectures were ever printed ; but 
the fruit of his studies is shown not only by the 
subjects of several of his poems, but also by the 
grace and polish of his literary style. In what 
the common people read and liked there was 
little that the critic could take offence at. 

One consideration more must not be over¬ 
looked. It cannot be disguised that Longfellow 
owed half his popularity in this country to the 
absence of international copyright with the 
United States. If the account between authors 
and readers on the two sides of the Atlantio 
could ever be settled, we incline to think that 
the sum due bv us to Longfellow would out¬ 
weigh that which any single English writer 
could claim from the Americans. For the 
volumes of,his collected works we trust that he 
received some “ courtes y ” .p ayment : but who 
can estimateaMnRwe to him for the re 
prints.pf Ijis bestpoems whioh form such a pro 
minent feature in all our Selections ? I 3 it yet 
too late to repay part of this debt ? 


The Eev. Thomas Francis Knox, for many 
years a member, and of late years the head, of 
the Oratory at Brompton, died on March 20 
He was the eldest son of Mr. John Henry 
Knox, M.P., and was born on Christmas Eve 
in 1822.. The founder of the Irish branch of 
the family settled at Dungannon in 1692, and 
'^er since that time his successors have rejoioed 
in the possession of bishoprics and arch¬ 
deaconries in the Irish Church. Mr. Knox was, 
it is almost unnecessary to say. brought up in 
its principles. He was sent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduated in 1846, taking a 
first class in the classical tripos. In the same 
year he edited the first edition of Mr. Whyte- 
head's Letters on College Life. Shortly afterwards 
he passed into the communion of the Boman 
Church, and became one of the learned and 
enthusiastic converts who were obedient to the 
rule of F. W. Forber. Several sermons and some 
translations of Lives of the Saints from foreign 
writers were published by Mr. Knox, but his 
chief contribution to English literature con¬ 
sisted of a reprint, with an interesting preface, 
of the First and Second Diaries of the English 
College at Douay. The history of the Boman 
Catholios in the reign of Queen Elizabeth has 
yet to be written; but when the historian arises 
to undertake the task he will not fail to consult, 
and to acknowledge the value of, this admirable 
record of their chief collegiate institution on 
the Continent. Mr. Knox was also the author 
of a short Life of Bishop Goldwell of St. 
Asaph, which appeared originally in the Month, 
and has sinoe been reprinted. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of March 15, Gen. 
Pavia, under the title of “ £1 Caciquismo,” 
depicts the selfish political immorality of his 
countrymen as the root of nearly all the evils 
from which Spain suffers. He traces its effects 
in the “ oonfeccion " of Oort<5s, and thence in all 
other political, financial, administrative, and 
military life, showing its prejudicial effect 
also on the existing Government, whatever 
that may be. Jn concluding his present 
instalment, he appeals t> the patriotism and 
disinterestedness of all to combat this gigantic 
evil. A pseudonymous writer, D. A. Ubique, 
calls attention to the valuable MSS. in the 
Chapter of Toledo describing particularly two 
folios of Mozarabic Offices of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, and the missal of Card. Quiroga, in ten 
volumes folio, of the sixteenth century, with 
drawings and miniatures signed by Ambrosio 
and Juan Salazar. There is also a very spirited 
Ode, by Suarez Capalleja, written for the 
O’Connell commemoration in Dublin, August 
1875. In a note the author seems to confuse 


Londonderry with London, and November 8 
in the latter with July 12 in the former. 
Tinajero Martinez in this number concludes his 
series of historical reviews called “ Polystoria,” 
and B. Mourelo resumes his interrupted essay 
on “ Mechanical Chemistry.” 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for Maroh con¬ 
tains an excellent article on Friedrioh Delitzsch’s 
recent work on The Site of Paradise (a not very 
accurate title) from the competeot pen of Dr. 
Tiele. Without attempting a minute criticism 
of details, such as was offered lately in the 
Revue critique for December by M. Haldvy, 
Dr. Tiele points out various difficulties in the 
theory of Dr. Delitzsch which localises Paradise 
in Babylonia, and altogether questions whether 
Cush really meant Babylonia, and whether the 
district in which Babylonia lies was ever called 
Kardunias. He thinks himself that Pishon 
and Gihon are primitive Semitio equivalents of 
the Persian names Euphrates aod Tigris. Dr. 
Tiele is sceptical as to the correctness of the 
new explanation of the name Tahveh from an 
A ccado-Assyrian syllabary. Dr. Oort reviews 
Mr. Deane’s useful edition of tbe Book of 
Wisdom, which hardly takes up the subject at 
the point which curreh^ critioism has reached. 
Dr. Loman haztrda.a question as to the 
genuineness of the epistles admitted to be 
Pauline by F. 0. Baur. Dr. A. H. Blom writes 
on the relations of St. Paul and Barnabas. 
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l n Partte. Recuerones palAootel g qu-a. Vol. VI. 
Ciasae det Moil-uquee Ordrj de* AcdjiheUe. Lrlpsig: 
Gurnard. 280 H 
Gokn>, On. V. Des Gl-iehtewloht in der Bewagung. 

Dr.s'en: v. Jehu. 2 M. 50 Pi. 

Geasao, H. a. Ueo. die S.-ire -n d-r Koaohylien. m be<oad. 
u-iiigaabme auf die NaumAan'eObe KonoUospirala. 
L-lpate: Humans. 1M. 

Wachtl, F a. Die Weisitannsn-Triebwiokler Tor till marie 
nena HUbner, u. e. w. Wien: Faesy. 14 H. 

PHILOLOGY. 

inn, J. de. De pro'ogerum Euripideorum arts et lntar- 
polatione, Jena: Fromm .no, 1 M 50 Pf. 

Ouluank, F. W. Btymolo*ische Autsdtee u. Grand. U!se. 
IV. Umtobau euf atm Uebieta der griechiaoben u. 
letriniesban Grammatik. Straaiborg: Sohmldt. 2 H. 
Lots, J, Eaaai rur’le Varbe nAo-celtique en Irlaodaia anoien 
et dans lea Dialactes modtrnes, son Oaraotfere, tot Trans¬ 
formations. Paris: Leroux. 
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Fbatie. H. Dcr Aoou*aUt Im Holland •yetematlMh tvgM- 
tcilt. G8ttie**n: D,u*nlon. 1 M 2'J Pf, 

Bicn-raa. R. De •riwphil, qut »ub LytUe tartar, pun 
dioondi. J«na: Fromm«nn. 75 Pf. 

T«vbib. O. QtuutUmes HimuUau. BrotUa: Koebaer. 
I it. 20 p t. 

Tolu de Bordas, J. Uno KprodtooUlan# aaXIX* Sitola. 
L'Atjan'ld- 50 D. J.ointo Veidtguor. P*ria: Mueoo- 
neuve. 2 Ir. 50 o. 

Weiawchyh, J. Do rhotooiaso lingua* (tuom. Lolpii* 
Hinrieiu. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLAKE’S “ MAEBIAQE OP HEAVES AND HELL.” 

London: March 28, 1882. 

Headers who are interested in the niceties and 
variations of W. Blake’s colour-printed and 
illuminated books may oare to note the follow¬ 
ing peculiarity in the Marriage of Heaven and 
Sell, No. 61 of the Bsaoonsfield Engravings 
Catalogue, sold on March 20, it is stated, for 
£50. 

This book, whioh I believe to be among the 
rarietima even of Blake, as well as the most 
interesting in its text after the two sets of songs, 
is described by Gilchrist, in his Life of Blake, 
ae consisting of twenty-four leaves. Gilchrist 
notes three oopies of the book, but does not 
specify which of them fie himself oollated. The 
Beaoonsfield copy oontains twenty-seven leaves 
(each printed on the obverse only), the last 
three being entitled, on p. 25, “ A Song of 
Liberty.” This song ends with a chorus be¬ 
ginning, “The Eternal Female groand” (sic), 
the final line at the bottom of p. 27 being one 
eminently characteristic of the writer: "For 
everything that lives is Holy.” 

These three pages doubtless were missing 
from Gilohrist’s copy or oopies. They seem, in 
fact, to form a sort of appendix to the Marriage, 
and are less elaborately deoorated, having only 
a few ornaments and slight figures interspersed 
in the text. F. T. Palgrave. 


SPEDDING’a “ EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER.” 

Park aw, Mudstone: March 28, 1881. 

The Academy of the 18th oontains a review 
by Mr. Gardiner of “ Evenings with a 
Reviewer, by James Spedding; with a pre¬ 
fatory notioe by G. 8. Venables.” In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Gardiner takes excep¬ 
tion to a statement occurring at p. 21 of the 
prefatory notice. His words are : “ It is not 
neoessary to adopt Mr. Venables’ wild statement 
that the plan of Carlyle’s History of Oliver 
Cromwell was borrowed from the cumbrous 
arrangement of the Life of Bacon—whioh was 
in reality published many years after it ”—in 
order to acknowledge that the close juxtaposi¬ 
tion of text and comment is no slight assistance 
to the true understanding of both. Those who 
know Mr. Venables will not readily believe that 
he would venture any “ wild statement ” which 
a simple comparison of dates might at once 
have shown to be erroneous. The statement 
on whioh Mr. Gardiner comments, if understood 
as the writer meant it, is strictly true; it 
might perhaps have been worded in a manner 
less open to possible misapprehension. If, 
instead of “borrowed from the cumbrous 
arrangement of the Life of Bacon,” Mr. 
Venables had written “ borrowed from the plan 
whioh Spedding had early conceived, had com¬ 
municated to Carlyle, and afterwards oarried 
out in his Life of Bacon,” the averment would 
have been unimpeachable. Mr. Venables was 
intimately acquainted with both, and has been 
told by Spedding over and over again that the 
plan of Carlyle’s book was professedly taken 
from his, as a circumstance in which Spedding 
took some pride. He thinks, but cannot state 
positively, that Carlyle told him the same thing. 
I have this information from Mr. Venables 
himself. 

If a criticism impugning the accuraoy of 


another writer, made by so high an authority 
as Mr. Gardiner, can be shown to rest on a 
misapprehension, the sooner the right explana¬ 
tion can be made known the better. 

E. L. Lushington. 


THE “ KA8HF UZ-ZUNUN ” OF KaTIB CHALABY. 

Bild.h Museum : Mush 17, 1882. 

In his interesting review of M. Derenbourg’s 
edition of the Kitab Slbawaih, the Bev. G. Percy 
Badger refers to the Kathf uz-Zunun of Katib 
Chalaby as a work whioh the learned editor 
“may not have seen.” Mr. Badger mav rest 
assured that the Kathf vz-Zanun is an old and 
familiar friend of M Derenbourg. Ever sinoe 
the days of d’Herbelot the vast bibliographical 
compilation of Katib Ohataht*J)ptter known as 
Baji Khallfah, has been the vatie jnecum of 
every student of Mohammedan literature. Its 
use has been much facilitated by the excellent 
edition of the text published, with a Latin ver¬ 
sion, by the late Prof. Gustav Fluegel, and 
printed in Leipzig at the expense of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, from 1835 to 1858. 

Ch. Bieu. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE “-EZ,” “ -E8.” 

Villa Adelina, Ban Ramo: March 18, 1882. < ■ 

In the Academy of Maroh 11, Prince L.4 j. 
Bonaparte continues his polemic, in which (even 
though my name has been again mentioned) 
I have, perhaps, less interest now than before, 
especially as the Prince appears to consider 
the assertion of Larramendi’s views and similar 
statements to be equivalent to proof. I regret 
I cannot find in his letters any of the proofs I 
so much desire to see. 

I may state that I never said or insinuated 
that “ all that Germany has done for scienoe ” 
consists in the solution of the origin of the 
Spanish-Portuguese “-es” and “-ez.” This 
is a forced construction to put on a plain sen¬ 
tence. If the Prinoe will look again at his 
first letter, he will see that he says of Larra- 
mendi’s dictionary that it is “ a work in com¬ 
parison with whioh all subsequently printed 
lexioal performances are, without any excep¬ 
tion, nothing more than despicably abortive 
attempts.” Surely this is to attempt to sweep 
away everything done in respect of the Basque 
language in later times by German and other 
scholars, by the mere mention of Larramendi’s 
name. 

As regards Larramendi’s statement of his 
opinion concerning the origin of the Spanish- 
Portuguese “ -es” and “ -ez,” it seems that the 
Prinoe has (p. 122 Academy of February 18) 
quoted from memory, for he has left out much 
which shows how fantastic Larramendi’s opinion 
is, and whioh Hr. v. Beinhardstoettner quoted 
correctly. On p. 11 of the original (1729) 
edition of the Grammar of the “ Learned 
Jesuit” (who was a theologian) he says that 
the Basques did not use patronymics in “ - ez,” 
but adopted the Spanish “ de" (1). Therefore, 
if Larramendi is oorrect, the Basques invented 
a form which they never used, but exchanged 
with others 1! Larramendi (as his absurd title of 
his Grammar, “ El Impossible Vencido,” shows) 
should be classed with the equally erudite 
(though often crazy) theologian—the Jesuit 
Eiroher. Explanations of linguistic facts must 
not only be possible; they must be probable. 

The Prince’s disoovery of other traces of 
Basque in Spanish and Portuguese I must leave 
to philologists. Prof. W. D. Whitney, e.g., has 
lately written a most charming essay, “ On 
Mixture in Language,” and oould decide the 
matter for good. 

Again, can the (so far as I know them) special 
essays of Ooelho and others be compared with 
so full a treatise on the whole suojeot as is Hr. 
Y. Beinhardstoettner’s Grammar ? 


Lastly, to follow the Prinoe’s example, I 
must say that I have not the honour to be 
acquainted with any of the scholars whose 
names have been mentioned. In the little town 
where I now chiefly reside I cannot even refer 
to their works, even if in Italian. 

A. Burnell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 
Mokday, Aprils,5pm BoyalInstitution: GeneralMonthly 
Meeting. 

7.80 p.m. ArlTottllu : DitauMfon, “ Con'clou-neos” 
8 pm. Victoria Instttaco: “ Materialism," by Mr. 
O. W. Richmond. 

Tvisday. April 4. 8 pm. MborthoaS: “Tht Principle! of 
Legible Bborthind.” bv Mr B. Pnekoell. 

8 p.m. 01*11 Hngineer.i ‘•Tbo Theory of the Qu 
Engine." by Mr. Dasald 0l«k. 

8 p.m. AnttrepoWoot Institute: "The Popasno 
end PolTnesUns,” by Mr. O Branllond Woks; “Rite* 
end Customs In Old Jspnn,” by Mr. O. Pfoandee. 

8 80 p.m. Zooloctonl: “ A No* Sp-oioo of Tortoise 
from S'am, lv by Dr. A. GUothor; “Too Cinvoluted 
Traohoo of Two RpeelM of Monaoodo." by Mr. W. A. 
Forbes; “The Beat of Some Bearoe Wodiog-Birdi from 
Mtdagaaetr,” by Mr. J. B. Hartmr; A Description of 
a New Spools* of the Genoa Ttpkrat,” by Mr. B. P. 
Romany. 

Wsdmoday, April 8. 7 p.m. Botomo'ogioal. 

8 p.m. Britiah omhooologisol AssoeUtton: “ A 
. Tonauro Plate formerly oaed by the Bsole-Uttloa of 
St. Pool's Cathedral." by tbs Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simplon; 
“ Myddlston Towera,” by 8ir Lewis Winoopp Jama. 
THoaapAY, April 8,8 p.m. MatbsmAtioal. 

Friday, April 0,8 p.m. Linncai. 


SCIENCE. 

Da* Werlezeug und seine Bedeutung fur die 

Entwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit. 

Von Ludwig Noir6. (Mainz: I. Diemer.) 

“ Man,” says the author of Sartor Resartus, 
“is a tool-using animal. . . . Nowhere do 
yon find him without tools; without tools he 
is nothing, with tools he is all.” Anthro¬ 
pologists will hardly be disposed to carp at 
this definition of man. It is true that an ape 
may occasionally nse a stone to craok a nut¬ 
shell, or a stick for the purpose of scratching 
his back or for hurling at an enemy; but it 
has been held, with fair show of probability, 
that Buoh acts as these, simple as they seem, 
are purely imitative, and are never per¬ 
formed unless the animal has had an 
opportunity of witnessing human actions. 
But, even allowing that natural objects 
are occasionally used as tools by the anthro¬ 
poid apes, there can be no manner of donbt 
about the distinctively human character of 
the manufacture of a tool—the shaping and 
fashioning of an object into a desired form 
for effecting a specific purpose. In a remark¬ 
able lecture on “ The Evolution of Culture,” 
delivered at the Boyal Institution a few 
years ago by Col Lane Fox (now Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers), he remarked that “ the conception 
of man, not as a tool -using but as a tool- 
making animal, is dear, defined, and un¬ 
assailable.” 

The great importance of studying the origin 
and development of tools as an aid in tracing 
the evolution of humanity did not escape so 
keen-sighted and deep-thinking a philosopher 
as the late Lazar Geiger. 

“ Her Gebrauoh von Werkzsugen, die er selbst 
bereitet hat, iat entsohiedener ala allea Andere 
ein augenfalliges, untersoheidenes Merkmal far 
die Lebenaweise des Mensohen. Aus diesem 
Grund ist die Frage naoh der Entstehung des 
Werkzeugs ein Gegenatand von der hochsten 
Wichtigkeit fiir die menschliche Urgesohiohte.” 

Prof. Ludwig Noire, an ardent disciple and 
admirer of Geiger, has plaoed these words of 
his master’s upon the forefront of the 
work which is the subject of this review. 
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The volume is put forth as a necessary 
supplement to his earlier work, Die Hr sprung 
der Sprache (see Academy, November 23, 
1878). There is, in fact, so intimate a rela¬ 
tion between words and tools that the origin 
of the one helps us towards that of the other. 
Human intelligence manifests itself in speech 
and in work; and as words are the representa¬ 
tives of thought, so tools are the material 
means by which his activity is exercised. 
Prof. Noirfi has thus been led by his philo¬ 
logical studies to address himself to the 
philosophy of tools. 

The activities of an animal are dependent 
upon the organs with which he is naturally 
furnished; but man, providing himself with 
artificial organs in the shape of tools, deter¬ 
mines at will the direction and extent, 
within certain limits, of his own activities. 
The animal is the slave of his organs; the 
man the master of his tools. If a knife is 
grasped by the hand it becomes, for the time 
being, a part of the organism, and may be 
used as though it were a natural cutting 
organ. But it has this obvious advantage, 
that when the cutting is no longer required 
it can he detached and replaced by another 
tool designed for some other object. It is 
this principle of substitution that confers such 
enormous importance upon tools.. 

Oeiger concluded, on philological grounds, 
that man must have possessed language before 
he possessed tools. Every activity which is 
carried on by means of implements is said to 
possess a name indicating that a similar 
activity was originally exercised simply by 
our natural organs; hence the obvious con¬ 
clusion that the primitive word must have 
been in use when the natural organ alone was 
used. In this view Geiger is closely followed 
by Noirfi. In like manner elsewhere the 
disciple generally treads near to the master; 
but a radical difference between them becomes 
evident when the two thinkers deal with the 
mimetic principle. Prof. Noire is no more 
disposed to account for the origin of tools by 
a reference to the imitative instinct of primi¬ 
tive man than he would be to seek the origin 
of speech in the bow-wow theory. Nature’s 
teachings may have been great, hut man has 
not gained his knowledge of tools by imitating 
the use which animals make of the natural 
organs with which they are endowed. It 
would be futile to deny the power which the 
imitative principle exercises over man; witness, 
for example, the involuntary effects recorded 
in dancing ep'demicB. But our author holds 
that Aristotle’s famous definition of man as 
an imitative being has been productive of a 
flood of erroneous consequences. Even Geiger 
went the length of explaining the origin of 
fire as a result of imitation. From the ap¬ 
parent diurnal motion of the sun, the idea of 
revolution became imported into certain 
primitive forms of cult, and perhaps at the 
present day this notion survives in the use of 
the rotating prayer-wheel of the Buddhists. 
It is conceivable that the discovery of fire by 
friction might have been accidentally made 
during the rotation of one piece of wood upon 
another as part of a religious ceremony, and 
in direct imitation of the great celestial move- 
ment. 

Prof. NoirS’s volume is divided into two 
parts—the first being philosophical, the 


second technological. In the latter part he 
traces the origin and evolution of the various 
types of implement and weapon, and in¬ 
cidentally argues in favour of an age. of wood 
having preceded the period at which stone 
was first utilised. It is difficult to give an 
analysis of so interesting, comprehensive, and 
suggestive a work. To most readers, however, 
it would have been more acceptable if it could 
have been condensed, and we are certainly 
inclined to think that it hardly needed 400 
pages to set forth the author’s views on this 

subject. , . 

In this country we are fortunate in having 
access to the unique collection of tools and 
weapons arranged by Gen. Pitt-Rivers on the 
principle of development, and exhibited fey 
him at South Kensington. A visit to that 
collection and a perusal of Noire s volume 
will convince anyone that more is to be learnt 
from an intelligent application of the prin¬ 
ciples of evolution to the study of tools and 
weapons than was ever dreamt of in the 
philosophy of our forefathers. 

F. W. Rtjdleb. 


TWO BOOKS ON BIRDS. 

The Ornithological Works of Arthur, Ninth 
Marquis of Tweedddle. Edited and Revised by 
Capt. R. Or. W. Ramsay, F.L.S, &o. ; together 
with a Bioaraphioal Sketch by W. H. Russell, 
LL.D. (For Private Circulation.) In Dr. 
Russell’s interesting sketch of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale'a life (better known to ornithologists 
as Lord Walden), the devotion of an ardent 
spirit, first to the profession of arms and then 
to the study of ornithology, is conspicuously 
displayed. It is remarkable how the capacity 
of taking a wide view of a subject and the 
precision of judgment whioh are seen in Lord 
Arthur Hay’s letters from the Crimea developed, 
after the return of peace, into that scientific 
discrimination and wide glance over bird-life 
which assured so great a reputation to the 
Marquis of Tweeddale at his lamented death. 
Oriental ornithology appears to have specially 
fascinated him. The editor, Capt.. Ramsay, 
had sent him a unique collection of birds from 
the Andaman Isles, Birmah, and India. Add¬ 
ing to this his own contributions to his favourite 
science, and those treasures whioh collectors 
whom he sent out to the Philippine and Malay 
Archipelagoes secured for him, the Marquis 
gathered together an excellent museum of 
birds. In the pages of the Ibis, the Transac. 
lions of the Zoological Sooiety, and other 
scientific magazines, he year alter year de¬ 
scribed the rarer specimens. The portly volume 
before us holds these contributions to the know¬ 
ledge of Eastern bird-life from 1868 onwards, 
till death deprived science of a distinguished 
student. Naturally, these papers are too 
technical to be here spoken of at length; but 
they impress us strongly with a sense of the 
author’s judgment and knowledge, and must 
form a valuable storehouse of facts for the 
future. One short account of the large Indian 
boa, written when the author was in his 
twenty-third year, shows peculiar powers of 
observation. No fitter memorial to a great 
ornithologist oould have been devised than this 
which he raised for himself. 

Love's Meinie: Lectures on Greek and 
English Birds. By John Ruskin, LL.D. 
Lecture III.—The Dabohicks. (Allen) To 
one who knows anything of birds, whether 
scientifically or as they exist in nature, this 
lecture is ornithology bewitohed. For the sake 
of the pupils of St. George’s Sohools primarily, 
and then of boys and girls in general, Mr. 
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Ruskin deliberately upsets the recognised 
scientific nomenclature and classification of 
birds, and announces a brand-new fantastio 
arrangement drawn from his own inner con¬ 
sciousness. Thus the dipper (Cindus aquaticus) 
finds itself olassed along with the rails and 
phalaropes, simply “ because they are . the 
true link between laud and water birds, 
and best show what I mean by broad prin¬ 
ciples of grouping.” Anatomical considera¬ 
tions are gloriously ignored. Would any 
ornithologist like to hear the names by whioh 
his old friends are to be known in the paradise 
of birds ? Here are some: the spotted crake 
(Rallies porzana ) becomes Allegretto nymphata, 
the lily ousel; and the red-necked phaiarope 
(Phalarnpus hyperboreus), Txtania arctica, the 
Arctio fairy. Mr. Ruskin cannot even away 
with the accepted terms for describing a bird’s 
plumage; neok-feathers and under plumage 
are always to be in his system “chemisette” 
and “ bodice.” Of course, this lecture contains 
much that, to ordinary minds, soarcely seems 
to belong on any system of arrangement to 
ornithology— e.g., remarks on men spitting in 
the ohoir of Rouen Cathedral, or the manner 
in whioh we now “ send out our cavalry 
regiments to repetitions of the charge at Bala- 
olava without horses at all; ” on Pegasus, 
Joseph’s chariot, and Dandie Dinmont—but this 
we expect from Mr. Ruskin. A question was 
lately raised in the Academy on the word 
cotile or cotyle as applied to the scientific name 
of the sand martin: “we will be troubled no 
more” with questions of this kind, says this 
new ornithologist; they only “ enable ornitholo¬ 
gists to become further unintelligible.” We see 
that the lecturer (following Richardson} con¬ 
nects “meinie” with “menial.” Blaokstone 
hits upon a truer derivation in applying the 
latter word to those who live intra moenia, 
domestic servants. It is marvellous to an 
Oxford man of the past days, when Alma Mater 
had some regard for science, to find that these 
leotures on “ Familiar Birds” oould be gravejy 
delivered before academics. And we are lost in 
amazement that one who has observed and 
travelled so much as Mr. Ruskin oould first of 
all leoture about so common a bird as the dipper, 
and then write of it, “I am sixty-two, and 
have passed as much time out of those years by 
torrent sides as most people, but I have never 
seen a water-ousel alive.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

A Parliamentary paper of great import¬ 
ance has just been issued, containing the text 
of the Russo-Persian treaty on the boundary 
between the two Powers, fixing its position 
from the Caspian Sea to about 150 miles 
west of Sarakhs. It would seem that the 
former Power has not succeeded in extort¬ 
ing from the latter the cession of so much 
territory as she at first laid pretensions 
to. What, we suppose, must by courtesy be 
called a map accompanies the State Paper, 
and it is on the faoe of it drawn at the Intelli¬ 
gence Department of our War Offloe. Either 
the map is simply a reproduction of the Russian 
original, or some curious blunder has been 
committed here, as Askabad is, roughly speak¬ 
ing, thirty miles out of its true plaoe. If the map 
be simply a copy, surely this extraordinary 
misrepresentation ought to have been promi¬ 
nently noticed. 

We hear that Dr. J. R. M. Robertson, who 
has already been engaged in scientific explora¬ 
tion in Queensland, will leave Kngland almost 
immediately for the Gulf of Carpentaria, witk 
the view of making an extended exploration in 
that region and Northern Australia generally. 

News has been received from Mr. J. M. 
Sohuver, dated Agoldi, January 6, by whioh 
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we learn that he has determined the position of 
the Yal tributary of the Nile, and has solved 
the peculiarity of the Sobat and Taboos having 
their sources in the same lake, the explanation 
being that there are two rivers bearing the 
latter name, of whioh one is an affluent of the 
Blue and the other of the White Nile. The 
word Taboos, it seems, is a common term for a 
running stream, so that the confusion whioh 
has arisen is no matter for surprise. 

Is a brief review of what has been done 
during the year whioh has passed since the 
three pioneer American missionaries arrived 
at Benguela, West Africa, the Bev. W. W. 
Bagster says that they have collected about 
1,300 words of the Ambunda language, and 
tested them by constant trials; and they have 
obtained a fair idea of the mode of inflection. 
They have also adopted so good a mode of trans¬ 
literation that, when Mr. Saunders sent down 
150 oarriers from Bailundo to Benguela, every 
man readily answered to his name when it was 
called over by Mr. Bagster. The moot recent 
news respecting this expedition is that Mr. 
Bagster had at length reaohed Bailundo with 
four other missionaries on November 29. 

We understand that the Italian Geographioal 
Society have just conferred their two medals for 
the year on Dr. Nachtigal and Major Serpa 
Pinto for their great journeys in Africa; and 
we are glad to hear that in so doing they have 
followed the almost invariable rule of our own 
society, and have made the award, not for the 
explorations alone, but also for the published 
accounts of the same. 

A CONTEMPORARY considers it “a singular 
coincidence that the news has reaohed us from 
Boston, U.S., that the American Board" 
(which also sent out the Bihd expedition) has 
established a mission at Umzila’a, in South¬ 
east Africa. The information whioh has 
reached onr contemporary is singularly out of 
date, as it was given even more fully two 
months ago in the Monthly Record of Geography, 
and was most probably received by way of 
Mozambique. 

In our note last week respecting mountain¬ 
eering in New Zealand we find we were led 
into a slight error by our contemporary, the 
Colonies. We understand that it is the Bev. 
W. S. Green, a member of the Alpine Club, 
who is about to make the explorations alluded 
to, in company with the guides Emil Boss and 
Ulrich Eaufmann, of Grindelwald. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

DouWe Refraction in Diamonds. —An interest¬ 
ing collection of photographs illustrative of 
mioroscopic petrology and mineralogy is being 
issued, in instalments, by Prof. Cohen, of 
Strassburg. In the last part of the series, 
which has lately been published, are some 
notable examples of double refraction displayed 
by crystals belonging to the regular system. 
It appears that in the diamonds of South 
Africa double refraction is so common that 
a perfect!? isotropic crystal is almost excep¬ 
tional. This anomalous behaviour may fre¬ 
quently be referred to the presence of en¬ 
closures. The so-called "glassy stones with 
■tony corners ” exhibit unusually strong double 
refraction, and give such brilliant colours in 
polarised light sis to resemble an aggregate 
of quartz granules. Suoh diamonds liave a 
marked tendency to split spontaneously when 
extracted from the earth, and it is consequently 
suggested that they are subject to a state of 
tension comparable with that which obtains 
in Prince Bnpert’s drops. 

Mr. E. Bay Lankester has been nominated 
by the Crown—*.e., by the Home Secretary— 
to the Professorship of Natural History in the 


University of Edinburgh. He snooeeds Sir 
Wyville Thomson, who resigned through ill- 
health last Deoember, and whose death we 
recorded only a fortnight ago. This is per¬ 
haps the most important and, at the same 
time, the most lucrative ohair of biology 
iu the kiogdom, owing to the position it 
occupies in the ourriculum of the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine. When Sir Wyville Thom¬ 
son was away on board the Challenger, his 
place was filled by Prof. Huxley. The new 
Professor has proved his ability for teaching 
at University College, London; and he will 
take with him the good wishes of many friends 
in this larger field of labour. 

It is an open secret that the ohair at Edin¬ 
burgh was first offered to Mr. F. M. Balfour, 
of Cambridge. Hts refusal of the honour was 
probably not unoonaected with the soheme that 
has now been made public for founding, at his 
own university, a professorship of animal 
morphology, in which department of science he 
has himself attained such high distinction. The 
propcsal is otherwise interesting as the first 
definite step to establish a temporary post for 
a special occupant, and also because " the 
advancement of knowledge ” is mentioned as 
one of the express duties nut lees than teaching. 

On March 28, at a crowded meeting of mem¬ 
bers of the medical profession held at the Boyal 
College of Physicians, it was resolved to estab¬ 
lish an “ Association for the Advancement of 
Medicine by Besearoh.” White we cordially 
support both the express and the implied objects 
of this undertaking, we may express a regret 
that it was not advocated and organised on the 
wider basis of the advancement of biological 
scienoe. 

The British Quarterly Review for April 
oontains an artiole by Mr. Henry Larkin, 
entitled “ Astronomioal Explanations of the 
Force of Inertia,” being an attempt to explain 
and develop Newton’s remarkable postulate 
respecting the “ perseveranoe ” of all bodies in 
their given states until " compelled by force ” 
to change. 

The first meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Belgium was held on Monday, 
March 27, in the University of Brussels. 

The Frenoh Ministry of Marine intends to 
apply to the Chambers for a vote of £32,000 
for the equipment of a meteorological expedi¬ 
tion whioh is to proceed to the Antarctic 
regions in accordance with the soheme of the 
International Polar Commission. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Paul Meyer has found a short Anglo- 
Saxon passage in a MS. of the tenth century, 
which originally belonged to an English 
monastery, thence found its way to the Abbey 
of Fdcamp, in Normandy, and is now in Bouen 
Cathedral Library. Prof. Meyer has kindly 
undertaken to superintend the copying of the 
short Wyolif MSS. in the Paris National 
Library for the Wyclif Society. 

Prof. Zurrrzi has sent to press the first 
part of the transliteration of the unique Cotton 
MS. of Beowulf and his notes on it, to accom¬ 
pany the autotypes of the MS. whioh were 
made two years ago for the Early-English Text 
Society by Mr. Praetorius. 

Mr. James Britten has undertaken to edit 
the volume of early treatises on Plants and 
Herbs, whioh the Early-English Text Society 
has long had on its list. 

The grammars of the Bussian, Polish, 
Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek languages in 
the new senes of " Simplified Grammars,” in 
oourse of publication by Messrs. Triibnerand 


Co., will be written by Mr. W. B. Morfill, of 
Oxford. 

The Acaddmie dee Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has published the first number of its 
new journal, the Corpus Inseriptionum Semiti- 
c arum. 

A new Frenoh and Danish dictionary is 
being published in parts under the title Dansk- 
norsk — Fransk-Ordbog. It is edited by M. Thos. 
Sundley and K. Barnel, and has already reaohed 
the word Hindet. 

M. Barbier he Meynard is publishing in 
parts, under the auspioes of the Boole des 
Langues orientates, an important lexioo- 
grapnioal work, eutitled Supplement aux 
Dictiounaires tures, whioh is remarkably rich 
in various Turkish proverbs and idiomatio 
hrases commonly used in the vulgar speech, 
ut which have been negleoted by the authors 
of Turkish dictionaries. Two parts have 
appeared, bringing the work down to the third 
letter of the alphabet, and the author has 
promised to furnish his first volume, when 
completed, with an introduction in the shape 
of a history of the Turkish language, and a 
bibliography of all European works having 
any relation to its elucidation. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Nociety.— (Monday, 
March IS ) 

The Bev. B. Burn in the (Jbalr.—Mr. Marshall 
Fisher exhibited and described a vase ot red 
terra cotta, 6} in. high, together with other 
Homan pottery in fiagaieate and horse-bones, 
trom Downham Field, about a mile and a-haif to 
the nortn of Ely Cathedral) the vaae wee die- 
covered about Id in. below the surteoe during 
drainage operation! on land in the oooupation of 
Mr. W. Fate.—Prof. Hughea described some frag¬ 
ment# of Human pottery and other objeots ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. W. W. Cordeaux, whioh had been 
found at the depth of 3 ft. in Humber deposit at 
Cheat Cotes in North-east Lincolnshire by work¬ 
men Who were under-draining old pasture-land. 
Along with the pottery were sawn bones, pieoes 
of glees, and some very curious tube-like forma¬ 
tions iu considerable masses, whioh Prof. Hughes 
explained to have been produoed by oonoretiouary 
action around roots of plaats, alto shells of the 
common oookle. Bed* of aaheS were also paaaed 
through, but these may have been of more recent 
date. Toe field, known by the name ot the 

Little Nooks Close,” adjoine the bank of a very 
old drain, called the *• Old Fleet,” whioh formerly, 
as now, reoeived the drainage of some portion of 
the Lincolnshire Wolds. At the time this pottery 
was in nee, the drain mutt have been a Urge creek 
with slopiog mad banks, bordered by '‘filtie’’ 
lands (a local term for land bej oud the sea-embank¬ 
ments overgrown with sea-living plants and occa¬ 
sionally flooded at high water), lor each was onoe 
the oonauion of much of tae lowUnde in this 
district bordering the see. The Homans so doubt 
used thie creek as a convenient harbour up which 
to run and beach their vessels, and diaembark 
their oarguea for transport to the nearest station 
at Stalling borough, dieiaut as the crow flies a mile 
and a-half, whence the goods could be farther 
transported inland to the aiffarent settlements and 
camps on the wolds. The author did not think 
that the fragments discovered belong to pottery 
made on or near the spot, but were probably the 
refuse of cargoes thrown overboard at rubbish, 
btallingborough was a third-rate Borneo station, 
and Kocuan coins have been found there. We know 
that Oifa there held his court, end that it was 
a place of importance in the palmy days of the 
Mercian kingdom; and if it waa a plaoe of import¬ 
ance in those days, the probabilities are that it 
waa a Homan elation, since the old English 
preferred to occupy Homan settlements rather 
than, to found fresh places for themselves.— 
Mr. Heads made some remarks on the Minster- 
Churob et Aachen. This ohuroh was in historical 
interest quite unrivalled by any building north of 
the Alpo, and as an architectural landmark stood 
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•lone, having been completed in the year 801. It 8 
prototype mnet be looked lor in the ohnrohea of the 
Ex rohato, and particularly in the oharob of 8. 
V itale at Ravenna. Toere ia no doubt that it wa* 
largely the work of Italian artiste. The arobiteat was 
probably Antigis, Abbot of Footenelle, near Rouen. 
In general design It bears a consider ahlt, resem¬ 
blance to 8. Sepulchre's Ubdroh, Cambridge, wbioh 
was built 300 years later ; but it is detigued on a 
far larger scale. The whole of the interior was 
covered with mosaios, which were destroyed in the 
great fire of 1656. Mr. Beade exhibited an in¬ 
teresting engraving made before the fire, show¬ 
ing the then disposition of the exterior. The tall 
fourteenth century choir was added by the Burgo¬ 
master Gerhard Chorus, and is a work of great 
lightness and bo d design. The octagon is sur¬ 
rounded by so all chapels, and Mr. R-ade gave 
detailed information as to the original destination 
of these. He also exhibited “ restorations 11 of 
tbe original work given to bim by Mr Kboen, 
architect, of Aachen, who had presented him 
with some of the original mosaic cubes used 
by Charlemagne’s artists, whioh he had the 
pleasure of snowing to the society. The bronze 
doors and railings to the triforium were at 
least as old as the building itself. The temples of 
Italy had been laid under contribution, and bad 
supplied this ohurch with many polished marble 
oolumns of beautiful workmanship. The ohurch 
was formerly connected with the palace by a 
vaulted arcade. The great emperor, Karl, who 
founded the ohuroh, was buried within its pre- 
oinots, but the precise spot is unknown. In the 
ear 1000 a.d. his tomb was opened by Otto III., 
ut Mr. Reade gave strong reasons for the belief 
that the powioal deecription of the opening of the 
tomb is inoorreot. The Emperor's bones were ex¬ 
humed 352 years after his death. Much of the 
furniture of the cathedral ia of extraordinary inter¬ 
est, particularly the marble throne, npon which 
thirty-seven emperors have been installed ; the pul¬ 
pit, whioh was a gilt of Henry II., and ia one mass 
of gold, jewels, and antique ivory carvings ; and tbe 
oorona, given by Frederic Barbaroaaa, which is 
riobly gilded and enamelled. The whole ohuroh 
was deserving of far more careful study than it bad 
yet reoeived.—Prof. Clark observed that he could 
oonfirm Mr. Reade’a remarks as to the structural 
resemblanoe between this churoh and that of 
8. Vitale at Ravenna irom his reoent studies at 
both plaoes. 


Anthropological Institutk.—( Monday, 
March SI.) 

Major-Gut. Prrr-Brvaiis in the Chair.—Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith exhibited a measured 
transverse section through 300 ft. of the palaeo¬ 
lithic floor of the Hackney Brook, near Stoke 
Newington Common. He also showed a collection 
of ovato-aouminate implements, sorapers, flakes, 
and nuclei from the same spot, all the objects being 
lustrous and as sharp as on the day they were made. 
—Gen. Pitt-Rlvers exhibited and described a large 
collection of padlocks, showing that the same type 
had been used in oiviliaed countries from the earliest 
ages.—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on “ The 
Relation of Stone Circles to Outlying Stones or 
Tumuli or Neighbouring Hills.” The author, from 
an examination of eighteen stone circles in Southern 
Britain, showed thai their builders had in various 
ways made special references to different points of 
the compass, but most particularly to the N.E. 
He then argued from a number of independent 
sources, ranging from the Prophet Ezekiel down to 
a foreign correspondent of the Daily Hews, that 
other ancient structures had similar references, 
known to have arisen in connexion with times and 
seasons and various forms of nature worship; that 
practices connected with such worships, and 
especially with sun and fire worship, have come 
down, even in this oountry, to tbe present time; 
and that oircular buildings and open ciroles have 
been and are used fur worship of this kind; and 
inferred from these facts that the British stone 
ciroles were used for sun worship probably in the 
Druidic period. He then dwelt on the references 
to the N. and B. in the orientation of English 
churches, whioh he thought to be derived from the 
references to those quarters in the olroles, as the 
Papal ohurohes, whether in Romo or London, are 


not so plaoed, and he gave some curious details on 
this point; and he oonoluded by drawing attention 
1> the firm root taken by Cnriatianity in the Druidio 
countries of Gaul and Britain, and the great 
influence exercised by those oountriea in the later 
Bouian Empire, and especially in the establishment 
Of Christianity at the btate religion,—A paper was 
read by Mr J. K. Prioe on “ Excavations uf Tumuli 
on the Brading Downs, Isle of Wight,” by himself 
and Mr, F. G. Hilton Prioe. 

Royal Society or Litbratcrx. — ( Wednesday, 
March St.) 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun in the Chair. — Mr. 
Robert N. Oust read a paper on “ Athens and 
Attica,” in whioh he described the different routes 
whioh oould be followed, and the pleasure to be 
derived from a visit to so oelebrated a city. He 
then gave in detail a notice of tbe remarkable views 
still to be seen on tbe Acropolis, with tbe Temple 
of Theseus, toe Lantern of Demosthenes, Ac. He 
further drew attention to theremarkable spots which 
have been identified, such as the Areopagus, tbe 
Pnyx, the Academy, and the Sacred way leading 
to kleueis. Mr. Oust added that, in his judgment, 
there was no future for Modern Greece, and that 
little progress had been made ainoe he was in Greece 
thirty years ago. 

Browning Socinty.— (Friday, March 24.) 

Thr Hon. Bolin Noil in the Chair.— A paper on 
“Childe Boland to the Dark Tower oame” was 
read by the Rev. Joshua Kirkman. The writer 
pointed out that in two of his most brilliant 
and obaraoterlatio poems Mr. Browning had “ burst 
into a flame at the spark of” two “thoughts” 
taken from Shakspere : the most uncultured style 
of human thought during life in “Ualiban,"and the 
quintessence of cultured thought in death in “ Childe 
Roland.” The latter poem, which is a supreme work 
of genius, deserves special study, and may be con¬ 
sidered both as a romanoe and an allegory. In the 
romsnie we notion a remarkable subtle consistency 
and the essential sequence of each verse, the 
poem being free from auy trace of incongruity. The 
resemblanoe to a dream occurs to us all, and the 
very tissue of this poem is •* We are such stuff as 
dreams are made on, and our lulls life is rounded 
with a sleep." A threefold harmony is to be dis- 
oerned in the work—(1) the consistent structure 
at the romance of “Childe Boland;” (2; the 
striot naturalness of the sequences, from any one to 
the next sensation, as in a dream or allegory of 
some sort; (3) the fitness of eaoh emblem as 
obedient to tbe key-note of the whole. There 
are overwhelming reasons for concluding that this 
poem describes after the manner of allegory the 
sensations of “a sick man very near to death,'’ 
the Dark Tower being death itself. Mr. Browning, 
who has thrown his whole individuality into so 
many varieties of human life and development of 
souls, here throws himself into the final stage of 
human development. There ia a dose resemblanoe 
between “Prospice” and “Childe Roland.” Mr. 
Kirkman drew a comparison between this poem 
and the “ Drtam of Gerontios,” and illustrated his 
view of its meaning by oopious referecoes to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Bunyan, and others.—In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Furaivall, Mr. 
Matthew, Mr. Nettleship, Miss Drewry, Mr. 
Sargant, and Mr. Radford took part. Mr. Furm- 
vail said that Mr. Browning had told him that he 
had not written the poem as an allegoiy ; it was a 
romanoe whioh had been suggested by tne figure of 
a gaunt red horse on a pieoe of tapestry in Mr. 
Browning’s house. 

FINE ART. 

PROPOSED EXCAVATION IN THE 
EGYPTIAN DELTA. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that 
the loig*deiired Society for the Promotion of 
Excavaiom in the Delta of the Nile has at 
last been constituted under very favourable 
auspices. The scheme of exploration has, up 
to the present, reoeived the approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Durham, Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, the 


Chief Rabbi, Arohdeacon Anson, Mr. Robert 
Browning, the Earl of Oarnarvon,P.8. A., Canon 
Cook, Mr. Jas. S. Cotton, the Dean of Man¬ 
chester, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. A. W. 
Franks, V.P.8.A., Prof. Gardner, the Hon. and 
Kev. E. Carr Glyo, Miss J. B. Harrison, Mr. B. V. 
Head, Prof. Huxley, F.R 8., Mr. Constantine 
lonides, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
A. H. Layard, G.C.B., Prof. Legros, Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart, M.P., Sir Theodore Martin, 
KC.B., Prof. Max Muller, Mr. A. 8. Murray, 
Mr. John Murray, M. E. Naville, Prof. Newton, 

O. B., Prof. Owen. O.B., Mr. R. A. Proctor, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, Prof. Sayce, the Hon. J. 
Viiliers Stuart, M.P., Mr. W. Spottiswoode, 

P. R.S., M. Terrien de La Couperie, the Rev. 
G. T. Tnmkins, Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D., 
FR.S, &o. 

A meeting in furtherance of the objects of 
the society was held on Monday last (March 
27), at which Sir Erasmus Wilson took the- 
chair, supported by the Hon. J. Yilliers Stuart, 
M.P., and Prof. Sayoe. A provisional com¬ 
mittee was then formed, Sir Erasmus Wilsou 
accepting the post of hon. treasurer, and 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mr. Reginald 
8tuart Poole those of hon. secretaries. The 
society is in correspondence with M. Maspero, 
with a view to beginning excavations as soon 
as sufficient funds shall be provided. 

It is proposed to raise a fund for the purpose 
of conducting excavations in the Delta, which, 
up to this time, has been rarely visited by 
travellers, and where but one site (Zoan-Tanis) 
has been explored by archaeologists. Yet here 
must undoubtedly lie concealed tbe documents 
of a lost period of Bible history—documents 
which we may confidently hope will furnish the 
key to a whole series of perplexing problems. 

The position of the Land of Goshen is now 
ascertained. The site of its capital, Goshen, is 
indicated only by a lofty mound; but under this 
mound, if anywhere, are to be found the missing 
records of those four centuries of the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt whioh are passed over in a few 
verses of the Bible, so that the history of the 
Israelites during that age is almost a blank. 

Pithom and Rameses, the “ treasure ” or 
store-cities built during the oppression, would 
richly Tepay exploration. 

The sites of the cities of the Hyksos, especially 
Avaris, would yield monuments of no less 
interest, bearing on Phoenician as well as on 
Hebrew history. 

It most not be forgotten that Naukratis, the 
primitive Greek emporium in the west of the 
Delta, promises as ample a harvest to Hellenio 
archaeologists as Goshen to Semitic scholars. 
The period whioh would there be illustrated is 
one of the most interesting in the development 
of Greek art, and is at the same time one of the 
most obscure. 

Besides the sites connected with Hebrew, 
Hellenic, and Phoenician history, the Delta is 
rich in mounds of famous Egyptian cities, as 
Ssis and Xuis—this last being the capital of an 
early dynasty (the XLVth), whioh is as yet 
wholly without written history. Yet more, it 
abounds in nameless tumuli and in enclosures 
of unknown origin, surrounded by massive 
walls, in the tluckjiess of which sepulchral 
chambers are known to exist. 

In order to examine these sites, it will, in the 
first place, be neoessary to raise a sum of money 
for the purpose of making a tentative explora¬ 
tion. Should this sum suffice, the two sites of 
Goshen and Naukratis could be simultaneously 
exoavated; otherwise Goshen would have the 
preference. 
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THE 800IETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

This exhibition is decidedly enoouraging. 
Despite the absence of some of the best mem¬ 
bers, such as Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Dendy 
Badler (not to mention the few Academicians 
whose names are still to be found in the list), 
there is more of individual effort and style than 
usual, and the number of altogether incon¬ 
siderable contributions is very lew compared 
with former years. There is life in the young 
art; and, if its direction is not always right, it 
is moving, and that is much. The impulse is 
most seen in landscape and sea views, and the 
latest tendenoy is to strong colour and plenty of 
it, broad style and splashes of paint. What 
this will lead to in the hands of weak 
men is appalling to conjecture; but in 
the hands of such artists as Edwin Ellis 
it gives new aud delightful sensations of 
open-airiness and strength of sun. “ Bring¬ 
ing in the Fish, Yorkshire ” (266), tends to 
intemperanoe with its deep greens, and purples, 
and orauges clashing together, but if Mr. Ellis 
ushes his colour somewhat far, he has it in 
and, and his skies are tender and luminous. 
In “ The Morning Alter the Storm ” (456), the 
sky is particulaily fine, the azure of space and 
the blue of the lower olouds, so like and yet so 
different, are rendered with great truth and 
boldness. Strong coast scenes are also sent by 
J. Buxton Knight, Stuart Lloyd, Gustave de 
Bxdanski, and others. Muoh to be praised is John 
Beed's forcible “ Sunlight,” and both beauty and 
originality mark two landscapes by U. Charles 
Fox, strongly drawn and true in oolour (197 
and 201). Miss Kate Amphleit also shows 
evidence of fresh study and sense of design in 
her “Source of Gentle Waters,” with its well- 
drawn tree roots and charming effect of green 
light through an irregular stretch of palings. 
Her “Willows ” is also a luminous and pretty 
study (333). If these and Mr. Wyllie’s finely 
composed and painted picture of barges on the 
Thames, “Towing over the Tide” (483), ex¬ 
haust the list of scenes from nature which 
struck us as most uncommon as well as clever, 
the room is filled with pleasant and accom¬ 
plished views, with and without figure, by Ph. 
Pavy, G. 8. Walters, Dan Fisher, W. J. Cooper, 
J. J. Bannatyne, Theodore Hines, Vincent 
Yglesias, Horace Cauty, and others too nu¬ 
merous to mention. 

In figure-paiutmg pure there is nothing 
astonishing, but W. Chifatian Symonds’ “ Polly 
my Wile and Polly my Ship” (230) shows a 
good deal of misdirected cleverness. John 
Harr’s “The Village Barber” is good, 
and the Ludovicis send some clever pictures. 
Mr. Logsdail shows his gift of colour in an 
unpleasant picture of a seller of pumpkins 
(282), and Mr. Hayllar’s terrestrial globe in 
“The Highest Bidder” (257) is painted almost 
to deception. Thorough in execution, and with 
much cleverness of design and expression, but 
rather tame withal, is Mr. L. C. Hentley’s 
“ Private View in a Monastery,” and among 
other of the less ambitious efforts we noticed a 
well-drawn and painted study called “Polly,” 
by Bebecca Mocatta (188), F. Everett’s careful 
“ Study from the Antique ” (328), A. Harvey 
Moore's pretty and tenderly coloured head of a 
girl (375), and a clever study of a laughing 
tace by firelight, by Frederick Brown (503). 
There are several good bits of still-life, but 
none much better than that by Anna M. 
Grace (86) and Melicent Grose’s “Souvenir 
ofKabyle.” The latter is one of many excel¬ 
lent water-colours. Mr. J. Edwards Goodall's 
“A Breton Home” (707) is the best genre 
picture, whether in oil or water, and Max 
Ludly's “ Young Lambs—Evening,” is not 
only very true and pretty, but excellent and 
original in design. Edith Pradey sends a 
Tory strong drawing of the interior of a church 


at Borne (701), and there are many other draw¬ 
ings above the ordinary average. 

Of sculpture there is one notable work, a plastic 
statuette called “ Charming,” by F. Innck, aud 
charming it is. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


MR. WILLIAM L. THOMAS' SKETCHES 
IN SWITZERLAND. 

“ Ten Years’ Holidays in Switzerland ” is the 
title of the catalogue, and it is the holiday spirit 
which is reflected in these gay and clever 
drawings. The manager of the Graphic does 
not come before us for the first time; and 
hie sense of colour, his versatility, and 
dexterity as a painter in water-colours are 
known. There is nothing here that is likelv 
to damage his reputation, and one or two of 
the drawings show a grasp of mountain form 
which will probably add to it. More especially 
we may allude to his two views of the Matter¬ 
horn in the rosy morn and gray eve (16 and 
23). Though not very strong generally in his 
drawing, his skill in this respect is quite 
adequate to secure satisfactory records iu the 
shape of pretty pictures of nearly all the 
pleasant incidents of a tour. In his “ Beturn 
Horse” (69), with its little school girl on its 
back, the sense of the swinging motion of 
det-cent is well conveyed; and tne group of 
lovers in the “ Boat on the Biver Thun ” (107) 
is charming. In other drawings he gives us 
“ Monks in their Sunny Garden ” (76) and 
an old priest rolling in his cask of wine (67), 
while his children sledging are full of vigour 
aud fun (33 and 86). He is, however, mainly 
a landscape anist, and his feeling for the 
grandeur of Alpine scenery and the beauty of 
its effects of light and colour has inspired his 
most successful efforts. Though Mr. Thomas 
has made larger and more important drawings, 
he has done nothing more complete than 
“ The Bridge of (he Danoe of Death ” (17) and 
“The Old Beligious Houses at Interlaken” 
(30), whioh belong to the Queen. As a painter 
of flowery foregrounds, Mr. Thomas fa very 
skilful, and his snow is nearly always good. 

0. M. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Hogarth Club held their annual conver- 
tazione at their new quarters in Albemarle 
Street, when the members showed their pictures 
of the year, which included a portrait by Alma 
Tadema and female figure by G. A. Storey, and 
some beautiful works by Herbert MaoCullum, 
Dendy Sadler, Colin Hunter, Seymour Lucas, 
W. L. Wyllie, and others. Same unusually 
good music closed the evening. 

Miss Constance PHiLLPorrand Messrs. B. 
Beavis, C. Gregory, S. J. Hodeon, and J. J. 
Hardwiok, have been elected Associate-Ex¬ 
hibitors of the Boyal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. 

A picture by Mr. Edwin Long, B.A., which 
will hardly fail to be a principal attraction at 
the Boyal Academy, has been suggested by the 
line in the fifth chapter of Judges—“ Why do 
his chariots stay?” The mother who makes, 
in the anxiety of one waiting, the inquiry that 
is thus formed, sits, in Mr. Long’s picture, 
within sight of the road that leads homeward, 
and watches the road as yet empty. The senti¬ 
ment of most anxious waiting—of a waiting 
already far too prolonged—is expressed with 
complete force, both in the face and attitude of 
the principal figure, and it is expressed again, 
or echoed, in the faces and gestures of the 
women who wait with her. One is nearer than 
the others to the lattice, and those without 
direot view catch the news or no news from her 
who can observe the best. One or two of the 
younger figures are as fully endowed with the 


beauty of youth, oolour, and contour as is the 
elder woman with the beauty of age in forcible 
and passionate expression. The hues of the 
picture are for the most part subdued. The 
deooration is Assyrian, and cue of the most 
prominent ot its subjects is that of the cruelty 
of a king who, with his own hands, put out 
the eyes of a oaptive. This suggestion 
of brutality—a suggestion with whioh the 
watchers in the ohamber are necessarily 
I familiar—bears, of oourse, upon the question 
of the moment, and offers ground for despair 
at the delay of “his chariots.” In many 
points beside this one that we have indicated, 
Mr. Long has known how to enrioh his theme, 
and to strengthen the impression which his 
treatment of it makes. Tne picture is one of 
the most serious aud best-directed efforts of an 
aitist who has never trifled with his subjects, 
though his conception and execution of them 
have beeu liable to mauy variations of excel¬ 
lence. Last year, for instance, his “ Christ and 
Diaua ” was, as a whole, more aooeptable to the 
large publio than to students who considered 
the great demands of such a theme. This year 
the recognition of Mr. Long’s suocess will, we 
doubt not, be most oordial among the best judges. 

Mr. Pettie will send three piotures to the 
forthcoming Academy. One of them is on the 
most important scale he has thus far adopted; 
nor is the size of the canvas likely to be ex¬ 
ceeded. Its subject is a Palmer's Tale of the 
Holy Land. He tells it by a Northern hearts, 
he seated on one side, aud his listeners—all one 
family—on the other. His hands are extended 
towards his audience, in the exoitement of the 
narration of toe tale. He is worn, weary, and 
sufficiently full of years. The family within 
whose gates he is the visiting stranger includes 
a young man of marked character and intel¬ 
lect ; his wife—young, like himself, but with 
less of individuality and attractiveness; and the 
two children of whom these are the parents. Cin- 
noisseurs and artists, while they oannot omit 
to recognise the well-directed study that has 
gone to the making of this pioture, may yet 
possibly find more delight in one or other of the 
two smaller canvases. Of these, one represents 
Eugene Aram telling the story of his orime to 
the little boy. The scene is a sunny glade of a 
wood in summer time, and in the foreground 
Eugene Aram stands well away from the child 
to whom he must pour out his story. The 
subject is a fine one for Mr. Pettie, for this 
cause, if for no other—that it allows him to 
inolude as his only characters two persons of 
types of course utterly opposed, but into both of 
whioh his art has before now shown special power 
of entrance; that is, a boy in whom the qualiiy 
of gentleness is particularly marked, and a man 
of more than middle age upon whom painful 
thought and anxiety have especially told. The 
third picture represents the prayer of the Duke 
of Monmouth to James II., when a prisoner, 
likely to die, he was brought to the monarch 
after the defeat of Sedgmoor. In the expres¬ 
sion of Monmouth, who grovels on the fl or, we 
read little confidence—only the most forlorn 
hope; and in the curled and cruel face of the 
bigoted Sovereign we read the destiny of Tower 
Hill and the block. Characters here represented 
in the stress of critical action—terror so abject 
that there can be no further humiliation, and 
the base resolution for effectual revenge— 
demand in their surroundings some elements 
of acceptable beauty. Without these the 
work would hardly be artfatio, so purely 
miserable would be the impression of in¬ 
humanity and distress. Thus we are glad 
that Mr. Pettie, while preserving a cour¬ 
ageous truth to actual oharaoter, has allowed a 
full play to his sense of duty in all the acces¬ 
sories of the soene. These are indeed simple, 
bpt they are at the same time exquisite; the 
colour of the audience ohamber, its walls, it* 
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floor, and its hangings being of an harmonious 
richness and fullness characteristic of Mr. 
Pettie at his best. The colouring is indeed of 
so distinguished a beauty that it would by itself 
suffice, were there no historical incident, to 
clench iu the popular mind the recollection of 
the artist’s work. 

Mb. Alfbkd Hunt' 8 landscapes for the 
Boyal Academy are both elaborate records 
of the scenery of the Thames. One is the 
Tillage of Sonning in the glow of full summer- 
day light; the other, a backwater hazy with 
the mists of a morning in early June, a 
wide landscape, with a pure pale-blue sky over 
a oompany of gray-green willows, and the 
quiet stream just shot here and there with 
rose colour. To the exhibition of the Boyal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours Mr. 
Hunt will likewise send studies of the same 
neighbourhood of exceeding freshness and 
delicate oharm. 

Mr J. D. Linton —who sends to the Grosve- 
nor Galtiry, we believe, a single figure, that 
of the lover of Hero in “ Much Ado about 
Nothing”—will contribute to the Boyal the 
third finished picture of the set of “ Incidents 
in the Life of a Warrior.” The incident this 
time selected was as agreeable, no doubt, two 
hundred years ago in a South German Court as 
we know it to be iu London to-day, for the 
banquet, missing the presence of the Lord 
Mayor and of a staff of newspaper reporters, 
was graced nevertheless by the distinguished; 
and in front of the board, full in view of the 
youthful and honoured guest, an Eastern girl 
executed slow and graceful dances. She is 
poising herself in the oentre of Mr. Linton’s 
beauti ul design, draped in white and in yellow, 
tall, slight, airy of movement, and the eyes of 
the great rest upon her with approval in the 
intervals of the feasting. At the left there are 
musicians with viola and violin. The banquet 
is celebrated in the open courtyard of a palace; 
the chief guest, and those who entertain him, 
are under a high oanopy. Flowers are scattered 
on the table; fruits and cool vessels for chosen 
wines wait below and at the side. A few words 
of description would be unable to convey any 
real sense of the skill of the composition or of 
the sensitiveness to harmonious and wealthy 
colour which the artist has displayed. Bich 
and sober as are many parts, the whole 
effect is of lightness and brillianoy, suoh as are 
demanded by the conditions of the picture and 
by its theme—the open air and an occasion of 
frank though of stately festivity. 

Mr. Leoros has now all but ready for the 
casting the plaster “proof” of the bas-relief 
which is to appear in bronze at the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery. The work 
will be entitled “ La Source.” It is the figure of 
a very young girl, viewed from the front, and 
bending sideway s, her body swayed to the right 
by the weight of the great water vessel which 
discharges its contents at her feet. Tne work is 
in very low relief, so that strict adherence to the 
real proportions of the figure, its thickness and 
depth—which only work in the completed 
round can fully retain—has necessarily been 
sacrificed, and for it there has as necessarily 
been substituted some of that conventionality 
which draughtsmanship employs in larger 
measure. The beet success of the artist is thus 
far reaohed in the treatment of the body. The 
simple head—of a type whioh Mr. Legros has 
more than once given us—lacks, at present, the 
full youthfulness which the frame exhibits, and, 
for the moment, justifies more, perhaps, than 
it is intended to do the sentiment of the 
American poet, that the body is so much more 
beautiful than the most beautiful of faoes. But 
the entire figure, from face to foot, is oonceived 
in that spirit of poetic realism which is really 
the characteristic of Mr. Legros at his best. In 


it are united a poetry which does not shrink 
from the employment of familiar themes, and 
a reality whioh is unwilling to dispense 
with the refining touch of imagination. The 
eye sees that whioh it is qualified to see, and 
the eye of Mr. Legros is qualified to see beauty 
when it escapes the rougher observation. Bur 
a theme more avowedly imaginative has beeu 
worked out by its artist in a plaster proof of 
“ La Mort et le Buoherou,” not yet to be cast in 
bronze, but to be shown at the Grosvenor 
Gallery as it at present appears. The noble 
and pathetio fanoy of death and the wood-cutter 
has more than onoe oooupied Mr. Legros’s 
mind, but hitherto it has been wrought out 
solely in etching. The theme is now rendered 
afresh, or rather with suoh variations as are 
compatible with the oontinual presentment of 
the oowed and crouching figure of the person 
summoned, and the gauut and ghastly contours 
of the being who oalls him from his hard 
life and humble task. Both these works, even 
though they be found to reveal some want of 
familiarity with the medium of expression em¬ 
ployed, aro likely to inorease the reputation of 
the artist, and are certain to be acoepted as 
fresh evidenoe of an artistic energy never 
satisfied with its bygone achievements. 

Messrs. Moss and Jameson will sell by 
auction on Wednesday, Apiil 5, at 48 Ohanoery 
Lane, a valuable collection of works of art and 
deoorative furniture. The sale will include 
several ohoioe specimens of Dresden. Sevres, 
and Chelsea ware, some inlaid Chippendale 
cabinets, and a Louis XVI. cylinder writing 
table. 

We regret to see that the “ Oour d’appel ” 
has substantially maintained the decision of 
the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, by which M. 
Edouard Vdron, manager of L'Art, was fined 
on account of an article whioh appeared in that 
periodical in May last year commenting with 
severity on Borne etchings whioh eight artists 
had contributed to illustrate a catalogue 
(Catalogue Beurnonville). The writer stated 
his opinion that if, as the artists alleged, the 
pay was bad, it was still their duty not to dis¬ 
honour their art by signing scandalously bad 
plates, “ tdmoignages implaoables de leur 
extreme dlastioitd de conscience.” The con¬ 
science here spoken of must, as M. Vdron 
points out, be the artistio conscience, and it 
appears to us an undue restriction of the critic's 
function to render him liable to a fine for 
denouncing as artistically shameful the practice 
of lowering the “ quality ” of etching in accord¬ 
ance with the price paid for it. “ Shoddy ” in 
art ought to be denounced, not only for the 
sake of the public, but for the sake of the 
artists who manufacture it. The decision not 
only reduces the critic to a mere “ expert,” but 
the artist to a mere “ tradesman.” 

The Madras Mail states that the discovery of 
the new Buddhist Tope, at Jaggayyapeta, on 
the Krishna river, which Mr. Sewell announced 
to Government last September, has proved to 
be of even greater importance than was at first 
imagined. Dr. Burgess has been hard at work 
there for the last fortnight, and proclaims it to 
be not only a veritable tope (or stupa), but a 
tope of very great antiquity, preceding that at 
Amarhvati by several centuries. The latter 
tope is supposed to date from some few centu¬ 
ries after the commencement of our era. But 
Dr. Burgess declares that the new Jaggayyaputa 
tope dates from Maurva days, about B.c. 200, 
and is as old as the Vih&ra at Pitalkhorfi, or 
the Bharhut stupa ; almost as ancient, that is, 
as the age of King Asoka. It was repaired, it 
seems, by one of the early kings of the Andhra 
Dynasty, according to an inscription found on 
the spot. Dr. Burgess further seems to be now 
of opinion that the Amaihvati tope itself was 
merely an enlargement, or reconstruction by 


one of the Andhras of a far earlier Buddhist 
shrine, dating perhaps from the period of the 
newly discovered place of worship. It is diffi¬ 
cult to overrate the interest and value of this 
discovery, both historically and from the point 
of view of archaeology, as it coaueots the banks 
of the KrUhpk historically with one of the 
earliest mooarohe known iu India. The 
Archaeological Survey of Southern India has 
begun well. 

We have reoeived from Herr E. Seemann, of 
Leipzig, the tenth number of Woltmann and 
Woermann’s History of Painting. In this 
number, the excellent aooount given of German 
painting during the first half of the sixteenth 
century is brought to a close with Holbein and 
bis followers. The painting of the Netherlands 
is then continued with Luces van Leyden, 
Quentin Matsys, and Jan Gossaert; while the 
last few pages begin the history of the blooming 
time of Italian art with Lionardo da Vinci. 
We are not sure that this arrangement of the 
subjeot into contemporary sohools, instead of 
into the art of various countries considered 
separately, as is the usual method, is altogether 
satisfactory. It seems somewhat awkward, for 
instanoe, to jump, with no other division than a 
heading, from Jan Swart, of Groningen—a weak 
Netherland Italianiser, who is at best known 
only to a few students—to the world-famous 
Lionardo. The number is full of illustrations, 
many of them from the drawings as well as the 
paintings of the masters notioed. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn first performed his G minor 
concerto in England at the Philharmonic Con¬ 
cert on May 28, 1832, and last Thursday week, 
at the fourth Philharmonio Oonoert of the pre¬ 
sent Beason, Mdme. Sohumann played the same 
work, thus celebrating the fiftieth year of its 
production. This gifted lady has stated that 
she shall never forget the impressions made 
upon her by the beauty and grandeur of Men¬ 
delssohn's play ing ; and ou Thursday evening 
she oertainly strove in her admirable rendering 
of the concerto to do honour to a composer 
whom Bobert Sohumann was never tired of 
praising, and who, in former days, had been 
the friend both of herBelf and her husband. 
At the close of the performance Mdme. Schu¬ 
mann was recalled twice, and she must have 
been greatly impressed by the hearty and 
emhusiastio reception accorded to her. Mr. 
0. V. Stanford conducted, for the first time in 
London, his overture of “ The Veiled Prophet.” 
We noticed this work on the oooasion of its 
production at Sydenham a few weeks ago. 
It was well received at the Philharmonic, and 
the society may be congratulated on the 
encouragement which it has given this season 
to native composers. The programme included 
Beethoven's symphony in C minor. Mdile. 
Kufferatti and Mr. Maas were the vocalists. 

Mr. Walter Maofarren gave the third and 
latt of his orchestral concerts last Saturday 
evening at St. James’s Hall. Miss Oantelo, a 
pupil of the Boyal Academy, made her first 
appearance, and performed Schumann’s piano¬ 
forte concerto in A minor. This young lady 
possesses a nios touch, and plays with much 
vigour and dexterity, but she was scarcely wise 
in choosing for her dibut such a difficult and 
exacting work. Schumann's concerto demands 
very great mechanical ability and intellectual 
and poetical gifts of the highest order. Herr 
Joachim played Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
and it is quite unnecessary to speak in derail of 
his marvellous performance. The programme 
included Mendelssohn's “ Buy Bias ” overture, 
and Mr. W. Macfarren’s overtures. “ Hero and 
Leander ” and “ King Henry V.” (repeated by 
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desire). The “Bay Bias” was played with 
marked preoiaion and energy, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the audienoe, was 
repeated. The other two overtures were 
admirably interpreted, and seemed to give 
great satisfaction. Spohr's “ Power of Sound ” 
was included in thesoheme. Mr. W. Maefarren 
may be justly proud of the great success of 
his undertaking, and deserves special praise for 
the able and energetio manner in which he has 
fulfilled the duties of conductor during the 
series of ooncerts just brought to a close. 

The last but one of the Monday Popular Oon¬ 
certs deserves special mention. Mozart’s beauti¬ 
ful quintett for stringed instruments was magni¬ 
ficently interpreted by Messrs. Joichim, files, 
Hollander, Zerbioi.andPiatti; and Herr Joaohim 
performed, in masterly style, several movements 
from Baoh’s sixth sonata in B. Mdme. Schu¬ 
mann was again the pianist, and we do not 
ever remember to have beard her to greater 
advantage. She played Brahms’ Rhapsodic in Or 
minor (op. 79), two studies in canon form from 
op. 56, by Sohumann, and, for an encore, the 
“ Traumes Wirren.” Let us quote once more 
from her recollections of Mendelssohn’s play¬ 
ing:—“Of mere effects of performance he knew 
nothing; he was always the great musician, and 
in hearing him one forgot the player, and only 
revelled in the full enjoyment of the music.” 
No sentence could better describe Mdme. 
Sohumann’s mode of interpreting the works 
of the great masters. She will play for 
the last time this season at the last Popular 
Conoert, next Monday. The concert concluded 
with a first performance of Sohumann’s “ Span- 
isches Liederspiel ” (op. 74), for four voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Friedlander, Mdme. Fassett, Herr 
von zur Miihlen, and Mr. Pyatt; at the piano, 
Miss Zimmermann. The music is very quaint 
and charming, but it certainly contains, espe¬ 
cially in the solo Dumbers.far moreof theOerman 
than of the Spanish element. As representing 
national music, the two quartette (Nos. 5 and 9) 
are, perhaps, the most successful. All the nine 
numoers were sung with much taste and feeling, 
and Miss Zimmermann added considerably to 
the general effect by her neat and orisp render¬ 
ing of the difficult accompaniments. The hearty 
reoeption given te this “ oyclus ’’ will perhaps 
induce Mr. Chappell to give us next season the 
second one, entitled, “ Spanish Love-songs,” 
with a pianoforte duet accompaniment. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The dates of the four cycles of the “ Bing 
des Nibelungen ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre are 
fixed as follows:—first cycle, May 5, 6, 8, 9; 
second, May 12, 13, 15,16 ; third, May 19, 20, 
22, 23; fourth, May 25, 26, 27, and 29. The 
rendering of this work, so unique and in every 
way remarkable, has been entrusted by Herr 
Wagner to Angelo Neumann. Herr Anton 
Seidl, of Leipzig, has been announced as con¬ 
ductor. Bminent German artistes will take 
part in the grand performances, among whom 
we would mention the celebrated Horr Hein¬ 
rich Yogi and Frau Therese Yogi, of Munich, 
opera-singers to H.M. the King of Bavaria. 
Hans von Wolzogen’s guide through the music 
of the “Bing” will shortly be published in 
English. This little book should be studied 
previous to the performances by all who desire 
to understand and appreciate this great German 
work. It will enable them to follow with com¬ 
parative ease the iutncate story, and such 
preparation will at any rate greatly enhance 
their pleasure at the time of performance. 
Herr Neumann has received permission from 
the King of Bavaria to use all the splendid 
scenery, the costumes and armour, whioh were 
employed in 1876 at Bayreuth. 
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Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 
In Commemoration of the Centenary of 
its First Publication. Translated into 
English by F. Max Muller; with an His¬ 
torical Introduction by Ludwig Noire. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The interest in the philosophy of Kant, if 
that interest may be gauged by the entries on 
the publishers’ lists, has been steadily grow¬ 
ing in England since the appearance of Prof. 
Caird’s work in 1877. In 1879 a small, but 
valuable, volume by Prof. Adamson, of Owens 
College, helped considerably to widen the 
English view of Kant’s enterprise. In a 
series of four lectures it presented a masterly 
sketch of the problem of philosophy as it 
appeared to Kant, of the salient points in his 
critioism of speculative reasoning and moral 
sentiments, and of the relation between him 
and the neo-Kantians. Scarcely less charac¬ 
teristic of the work was the abundant critical 
apparatus included in the Appendix, containing 
an amount of erudition that might easily 
have filled several volumes. In 1881, three 
works of goodly size came out on the same 
subject. With two of these—Prof. Watson’s 
Kant and his English Critics and Dr. Stirl¬ 
ing’s Text-hook to Kant —we are not here 
concerned. The third—a translation of the 
Kritik by Prof. Max Muller, along with 
introductory chapters by Prof. Noire—is not 
only the biggest book of them all, but, as 
specially connecting itself with the centenary 
of the publication of the first edition of the 
original work, and as otherwise interesting 
by the nationality of the writers, seems to 
call for special notice. 

To those whose acquaintance with Prof. 
Max Muller is confined to the works which 
have placed his name in the first rank of 
European philologists, the announcement of 
his intention to give a new translation of 
Kant may have been a surprise. The well- 
known versatility, indeed, which has made 
him known in wider fields than the linguistic, 
lessened the seeming novelty in his change of 
sphere. In an interesting Preface he has 
chosen to explain the reasons which have led 
him to this new ground. One of them is no 
secret to a few who can remember the felicity 
of illustration with which, as Taylorian Pro¬ 
fessor of European Languages at Oxford, he 
infused a concrete life into the abstract 
language of Kant. He translates Kant, he 
says, as a monument of piety from a pupil to 
a master from whom he has learnt to find the 
sure road of science. 

“ Kanfs Critique has been my constant com¬ 


panion through life. . . . My first literary 
attempts in philosophy, now just forty years 
old, were essays on Kant's Critique. Having 
once learnt from Kant what man can and what 
he cannot know, my plan of life was very 
simple—namely, to learn, so far as literature, 
tradition, and language allow us to do so, how 
man came to believe that he could know so 
much more than he ever oan know in religion, 
in mythology, and in philosophy. This required 
special studies in the field of the most ancient 
languages and literatures. But though these 
more speoial studies drew me away for many 
years towards distant times and distant 
countries, whatever purpose or method there 
may have been in the work of my life was due 
to my beginning life with Kant.” 

Another reason Prof. Max Muller assigns is 
the inadequacy of the existing translations by 
Haywood and Meiklejohn. As he shows by 
a few specimens, they are guilty of several 
sins against idiomatic correctness. And there 
can be no doubt that the present translation 
is a decided advance upon its predecessors. 
It sets before itself the principle that the 
words to be rendered should have a reason¬ 
able and consistent meaning—a principle 
which it may seem superfluous to note, were 
it not that so many translators seem to treat 
their problem as merely to find phrases in 
one language moderately equivalent to 
phrases in another. He has found it neces¬ 
sary in consequence to look into the received 
text—a task which is not rendered super¬ 
fluous even after the publication of three 
collected editions of Kant’s works. For Kant 
himself seems to hare fancied his part was 
done when he had handed his somewhat 
illegible “ copy ” to the printer; press-correct¬ 
ing was very much left to look after itself, 
and punctuation was practised on pepper-box 
principles. Among those whose labours in 
the textual field call for notice, Benno 
Erdmann stands foremost; certainly Paul¬ 
sen’s work on the early philosophy of Kant 
need scarcely have been mentioned in such 
a connexion. As for the emendations them¬ 
selves, it is difficult for the corrector to 
satisfy everybody. I am inclined to think 
that Erdmann’s suggestion (adopted in ii. 
195) is unnecessary if “these” {sie) be 
referred, not to concepts, but to the possi¬ 
bilities of things (notwithstanding the change 
from singular to plural by association with 
“ things ”); and that the suggestion of 
Hartenstein (adopted in ii. 670) of reine for 
keine is doubtful in point of idiom and of 
context, the views in question being explained 
to be hypotheses, and not private opinions. 

Of the Preface we need not say much. It 
contains a genial commendation of Kant 
to the modem world as corrective of the 
errors in over-confident Darwinism. Two 
of the statements on p. 26 seem open to 
cavil. It was scarcely worth while to revive 
the legend that Kant was acquainted with 
Hume’s Treatise, unless on more pertinent 
authority than a note of Hamann’s. And 
it is certainly going beyond a fair interpreta¬ 
tion of Berkeley to represent him as holding 
“that truth exists in the ideas of the pure 
understanding and of reason only.” It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether Berkeley was 
more to Kant than a specimen of the “ psy 
chological idealist.” Certainly, the historical 
connexion between them is slight. 

The translation, whioh presents for the 


first time in English a version of the edition 
of 1781, is, on the whole, a worthy piece of 
work. Its language is generally vigorous 
and direct; and it preserves a considerable 
fidelity to the turns and structure of the 
original. That it is at all equal to the 
occasion cannot be said. But it may 
convey to English readers, in a way that 
few translations from the German do, a real 
idea of the original work. It will bring 
them nearer Kant’s own thought. They will 
be able to compare, if they wish, his first 
utterances in his rapid five months’ labour 
with the alterations which five or six years’ 
reflection suggested, with a view to being 
better understood and accepted. 

The difficulties of a translator of Kant may 
be classed under three heads. These are, 
first, those due to his involved sentences, to 
anacoloutha and inexact references (like 
those in Thucydides) which force the reader 
to puzzle over the right correlative. There 
are, secondly, the difficulties arising from 
technical terms of psychology, where one 
language hardly ever squares exactly with 
another. And there are, thirdly, difficulties 
where the full meaning of a passage can only 
be caught from a general understanding of 
the Kantian standpoint—where an apparently 
trivial phrase involves some of the main 
issues. For these reasons a satisfactory trans¬ 
lation would require not merely a thorough 
and idiomatic mastery of German, but a re¬ 
markable skill in the adjustment of philo¬ 
sophical nomenclature, and a mind deeply 
imbued with the principles of Kant. These 
are three requisites which, it need hardly be 
said, are only to be hoped for in a rare con¬ 
juncture of talents. 

On the first score there is a fair amount 
of success. But as regards the second 
there is room for doubt whether Prof. Max 
Muller has always hit the right word. It 
would have been desirable to get rid of the 
ugly word “ critique ” and substitute, as in 
other cases in the book, the word “ criticism; ” 
while for “ reason ” the better term seems, on 
many grounds, to be “reasoning.” Anschauuttg 
is translated intuition, which has, no doubt, 
been the conventional term. But so long a 
that term marks for the English readers a 
mysterious power of divination contrasted 
with experience, it seems better to use “ per¬ 
ception,” which, though not unobjectionable, 
still keeps more in sight the connexion with 
the senses. The awkward rendering of Vorstel- 
lung by “ representation” is also traditional; 
but in nine cases out of ten no risk would 
arise of confusion if it were translated “ idea.” 
Two other terms call for remark for special 
reasons. As Kant used no adjectival form of 
the phrase a priori, it is often extremely 
difficult for the learner to know with what 
word it is to be construed ; and the transla¬ 
tion here scarcely gives all the help needed. 
The term Creme, when translated limits, causes 
inevitable mistake (as may be seen, inter alia, 
vol. ii., pp. 650-52) by the confusion with 
Schranke and its derivatives. The former is 
a mere scientific term ; it denotes that one 
region ends and another begins ; it is a mere 
boundary-line. The latter is a positive barrier 
—a military frontier or check. 

A few slips which occur seem to be due 
to difficulties of the third order. Thus, in 
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i. 368, beginning “ Reason, holding in one 
hand its principles, according to which oon- 
cordant phenomena alone can be admitted,” 
should read,“principles with which phenomena 
must accord in order to be admitted,” See. In 

ii. 22, 23, " If there were not infinity in the 
progress of intuition, spaoe as a concept of 
relations could never contain the principle of 
infinity," should rather run somewhat in this 
way: “ were it not for the absence of terminus 
to the progress of sense-perception, no [intel¬ 
lectual] concept of relations would ever carry 
with it a principle of their infinite applica¬ 
tion.” And in ii. 159 (first correcting the 
punctuation of the original), the sentence, 
“ these principles will therefore authorise us 
only to connect phenomena, according to 
analogy, with the logical and universal unity of 
concepts,” Ac., should read, “these principles 
—but only according to analogy with the 
logical and universal unity of concepts— 
authorise us to bring phenomena into inter¬ 
connexion,” <fec. 

It is now time to leave the translator and 
turn to his collaborateur, Prof. Noirfe. His 
“ Historical Introduction," as it is styled on 
the title-page, is more correctly described in 
the body of the work as an illustration of the 
Kritik “ by a sketch of the development of 
occidental philosophy.” In other words, it 
is a retrospective review of the salient features 
of the philosophical epochs from a standpoint 
which is in part that of Kant. The sketch, 
which, beginning with Heraclitus and Demo¬ 
critus, carries us with rapid strides through 
the mediaeval schoolmen to Descartes and 
Leibnitx, reminds one irresistibly of those 
Histories of England which thought it neces¬ 
sary to begin with the creation of the world; 
ana it may be doubted whether the informa¬ 
tion gained in a review of what Prof. Noire 
calls a “ na'ively objective ” antiquity, or of 
Erigena and Occam, throws much light on 
Kant. Between Leibnitz (with whom Prof. 
Noir6 ends his account of the Oerman prede¬ 
cessors) and Kant there is a considerable 
interval. It would have rendered a real 
service to the history of thought if we had 
the true matrix of j&sntism exposed—that 
modified and mixed metaphysics which pre¬ 
vailed in Oermany between the departure of 
Leibnitz and the advent of Kant. "The 
celebrated Wolf, the greatest of all dogmatic 
philosophers,” should not be passed aside as 
a mere stop-gap; and those minor phi¬ 
losophers whose names Herr Zart, in a recent 
brochure , has brought into connexion with 
English thought we should be glad to know 
more about. Passages in the sketch («.y., 
p. 128) show in their unfulfilled promises 
that, as hinted in Prof. Max Muller’s Preface, 
the essay was intended to conduct us to the 
fated era of 1781. We could well have 
missed the earlier chapters could we have 
got in their stead a vivid picture of German 
philosophy between 1700 and 1780. 

The course which Prof. Noirfi has actually 
followed suffers from another inevitable defect. 
There is a temptation to see Kant everywhere; 
to find foreshadowings and hints of the truths 
which were hereafter to be revealed more 
clearly; to see in Aristotle and Descartes 
mere foils to set off the grandeur of the 
Konigsberger. Great as Kant is—-and Prof. 
Noir6tiescribes him in hyperbolio enthusiasm 


as "the greatest philosophical genius that has 
ever dwelt upon earth,” and as “ the hero of 
thought who has plunged into the obscurest 
abysses of the human mind, and with almost 
superhuman calm has succeeded in emerging 
with the key to the mystery in his hand ”— 
it is painful to see the great names on the 
philosophical roll turned into mere fore¬ 
runners and antetypes of the ooming phi¬ 
losopher. This method of examination at 
once presents the great minds of the past in 
a false light, and contributes little to the 
elucidation of Kant. 

It must be said, however, that, notwith¬ 
standing this fundamental irrelevancy, Prof. 
Noirfi presents many views of interest 
and importance. He has been unfortunate 
in his translator, and it is not always easy 
to reconstruct his meaning from the Englisn 
words. But the chapters on Spinoza and 
Leibnitz are well worth reading for the 
suggestive, though confused, interpretations 
which they offer. He has been largely in¬ 
fluenced, however, by Schopenhauer and 
Lange; and both of these writers, though 
brilliant, are far from trustworthy guides. 
Prof. Noirfi, himself, has two pet topics in 
his philosophic creed—or, rather, one view, 
which appears sometimes in its general, 
sometimes in a special, phase. He is under 
the influence of an idea that the philosophy of 
the future will be a philosophy of language. 
Antiquity, he tells us, failed to recognise 
any distinction between words and ideas; Dee- 
cartes and Spinoza shared the generalbeliefthat 
thought is antecedent to speech; and “ down 
to the second half of the present century we 
meet with no trace of a perception of the 
dependence of thought on language.” Lan¬ 
guage and thought are declared to be one 
and the same thing, only viewed from 
different sides. Prof. Noir6 is already known 
as a writer on the philosophy of language, with 
views partly adopted from L. Geiger. Lan¬ 
guage,he tells us, is the body of thought, whioh, 
like other eoult, is always and only found in 
association with its body. It is to this view, 
applied on the widest field, that he proposes 
to appropriate the term Monism, as against 
the creeds which insist on the radical separa¬ 
tion between mind and matter, as well as 
against the creeds which swallow up mind in 
matter or matter in mind. Monism preaches 
the “ golden mean ” that “ body and mind 
are one; they are a motion which our thought 
grasps by abstraction, now on one side, now 
on the other.” And of course this view is 
not restricted to any special kind of bodies; 
it must be believed of all bodies. ' The 
votaries of natural science, it is said, 
will only lift the veil from the great 
secret of nature when they have overcome 
the inveterate prejudice of distinguishing 
between an animate and inanimate nature— 
when, in short, they have ascribed conscious¬ 
ness, feeling, and will to all other existing 
things (i. 198). Verily, it appears that 
truth lay round the infancy of our race; we 
have only to resume the “animistic” and 
“ fetichistio ” habits of our rude ancestors, 
and then, instead of a brutally materialistic 
science, we shall have a revelation of the inner 
life of nature. All this is interesting; it is 
even within the range of legitimate hypothesis; 
but it is a long way from “ the steady walk of 


science.” Kant would have shuddered at the 
mysticism which breaks down the partition 
between the mechanism which we know and 
the teleology which is our hypothesis. 

Still less would Kant have sympathised 
with a search in language for the secret of 
thought. The study of languages undoubtedly 
liberates the mind from the fallaoy of identify¬ 
ing the forms of any language with universal 
forms of thought. It clears away some 
rubbish from the courts of lope. It helps us 
to a higher grammar than the old Alexandrian 
one, and to one founded on a wider ex¬ 
amination of instances. An old word is, 
no doubt, the body of thought; but so is 
an old hat and a steam-engine; so is a picture 
and a song. Human reasoning develops in 
and along with the material world; its 
existence is scientifically verifiable in language 
—whioh is, perhaps, all that is meant by the 
identity of language and thought 

W. Wallac*. 


Irith Etsayt, and otheri. By Matthew 

Arnold. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 

This volume contains essays on subjects of 
such varied interest that it would be im¬ 
possible to do justice to all in the limits of a 
short review. It is sufficient to say that the 
author here touches with a master’s stimu¬ 
lating hand some of the most interesting 
topics of the day, from poetry and the drama 
to the question of the education and elevation 
of our middle classes, while dealing princi¬ 
pally with the solemn and mournful subject 
of Irish politics. 

It ought to render the Irish more patient 
when they learn that in England an increas¬ 
ing number of persons may be found who, 
though keeping quietly in the background, are 
awakening to a sense that the question of 
England’s failure in the government of Ireland 
is a moral rather than a material one, and this 
class have now found an able spokesman in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. He would seem to ask, 
indeed, 

“ Osnst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d : 

Pluok from the memory a rooted sorrow ? ” 

and tells us very plainly that our business now 
with this brainsick people, "ever ready to 
react against the despotism of fact,” is not 
only to do something different from what wa 
have hitherto done, but to be something 
different also. "English opinion,” he says, 
“ attributes Irish misery to the faults of the 
Irish themselves;” and holds that it is in 
curing the faults of the Irish, not faults of our 
own, we are to seek the remedy. But where 
a moral grievance has existed, it can only be 
wiped out by direct moral satisfaction; and 
he urges our statesmen to see that, especially 
in the land question in Ireland, we have not 
only to redress our own injustice, but also to 
make the Irish see that we are doing so. 
The measures he proposes are that the 
Government should execute justice upon 
such landlords as still represent to the Irish 
mind the old system of oppression, appoint¬ 
ing a commission to draw up a list of such 
offenders, and passing an Act of Parliament 
to expropriate them, giving due compensa¬ 
tion at the same time. The second measure 
he advocates is to elevate the tone of the 
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middle-class English—that class who are 
thrown most in contact with the Irish 
people—so that they may present to this 
people an attractive form of civilisation. And 
the means by which he would carry out his 
measures are to reform the public schools for 
the middle classes in both countries, and to 
advise that the Executive Government in 
Ireland should endeavour more than it has 
hitherto done to develop and dignify the 
national life, and to use every means to give 
effect to the aspirations of this national life 
for developing and raising itself, instead of 
merely governing the country in compliance, 
as far as possible, with English ideas. 

As regards the first proposition, the Land 
Act having now been passed, which has 
entirely altered the conditions of the land¬ 
lord’s tenure, a full compensation, rated at 
the former value of the property, should be 
given to every landlord who desires to 
surrender his land to the State. If, in a 
plausible or conventional spirit, the English¬ 
man declines to adopt the measure of expro¬ 
priation of the landlords, on the plea that 
such would be an act of robbery, he forgets 
that the owner of part of every estate over 
which a railway or canal runs is liable to the 
same condition. Unless some such course is 
followed as that here proposed, the Irish Land 
Act can hardly prove a healing measure. It 
only establishes tenant right throughout 
Ireland by a scheme which is a miracle of 
intricacy and complication, inviting the most 
contentious and litigious people in the world 
to try conclusions with their landlords as to 
the ownership divided between them; and 
worse than that, the natural result will be 
that the tenants who will, by the Land Act, 
have come into possession of portion of the 
landlord’s property, are in no wise prevented 
or deterred from subletting this property at 
worse terms than the landlords had done 
before. 

With respect io the question of the eleva¬ 
tion of the middle classes in both countries, 
no one has a better claim on our attention 
than Mr. Matthew Arnold, himself a school 
inspector under the Committee of Council on 
Education. The problem still present to his 
mind is how to get Ireland to acquiesce in 
the English connexion as cordially as Scot¬ 
land, Wales, or Cornwall—how to render our 
civilisation attractive to the Irish. He 
reminds us how little the Irish, as a nation, 
are brought into affectionate or intimate 
connexion with that aristocracy of England 
which, as Carlyle has well said, “ with its 
perfection of human politeness, its continual 
grace of bearing and of acting, steadfast 
honour, light address, and cheery stoicism, 
if you see well into it, is actually yet the best 
of English classes.” What the Irish do 
come across are the English middle class— 
and English civilisation as visible here pre¬ 
sents no attraction to them ; it is wanting in 
courtesy and graciousness, has no enjoyment 
of life, has the curse of hardness upon 
it, and has turned our religion', full of 
grace and truth, into one of hardness and 
misapprehension. But, he adds, our serious 
middle class "is not doomed to lie in its 
present dark obstruction for ever.” The 
reform of the public schools for the middle 
classes, as advocated by Mr. Matthew Arnold 


and Prof. Mahaffv, must, if carried, prove a 
means of good. The civilisation of England 
and America, he tells us, is still wanting in 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper; and 
he urges the rulers of these countries to free 
themselves from stock ideas and stook phrases, 
to rate clap-trap and catohwords at their 
proper value, and, impelled by that faith in 
the purity of their own objects which burns 
through all convention, to cast in their lot 
boldly with the sages and the saints. There 
are factors of civilisation which have 
been held back too long from our Irish 
countrymen, and one of these is the power of 
social life and manners—the true life of 
gentlefolk, to which the Irish are peculiarly 
sensitive. "There are forces,” as George 
Sand says truly and beautifully—“ there are 
forces of weakness, of docility, of attractive¬ 
ness, or of suavity which are quite as real as 
the forces of vigour, of encroachment, of 
violence, or of brutality.” But these very 
forces can never have steady play so long as 
the practical result of our policy is by each 
successive step to render Ireland more and 
more insecure for the higher classes to settle 
in and form such centres of elevating in¬ 
fluence as the homesteads of any persons of 
gentle breeding must prove in the wild and 
desolate regions with which the country 
abounds. Mabgabet Stokes. 


Goethe? s Faust: the First Part. The Text, 
with English Notes, Essays, and Verse 
Translations. By E. J. Turner and E. D. A. 
Morshead, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Messes. Tubneb and Mobshead have met 
what has for long been a want in our higher 
educational literature, and they have met it 
successfully. They have produoed a thoroughly 
adequate edition of Goethe’s masterpiece, and 
the best English introduction to that difficult 
poem. For, unlike an ordinary drama, 
Faust, in order to be understood, demands a 
kind of knowledge which most readers do not 
possess. In it the author has gathered up 
the experience of the ages, and the past lives 
again in the present. Side by side with 
fragments of mediaeval lore are glances at 
contemporary manners and opinion, some¬ 
times hidden under a dark allusion, some¬ 
times veiled under subtle irony; while the 
abrupt transitions through which the poet’s 
fancy takes his readers, and the new and 
unexpected forms which at every turn he 
brings before them, constitute a scene as 
bewildering as it is unique. The secret clues 
which bind together the several parts of this 
motley whole, and impart to each its true 
significance, are revealed in the volume before 
us. Certainly, the curious may still find 
what will repav perusal in the notes appended 
to the translations of Hayward, Bayard 
Taylor, Birds, and Webb; but the present 
edition contains more than enough to satisfy 
all ordinary requirements, besides a great deal 
not contained at all in the notes alluded to. 
Nor is it our desire to say a word in disparage¬ 
ment of the useful edition of Dr. Selss, which 
appeared independently about a year ago. 
The criticism of different English translations 
given by Dr. Selss in his Introduction is at 
once entertaining and instructive; his notes 
also elucidate the principal difficulties pre¬ 
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sented by the text. But Messrs. Turner and 
Morshead’s method is more comprehensive; 
and to the appreciative reader the .style of 
treatment adopted by them will, we are sure, 
prove more stimulating and suggestive. 

A few words will describe the plan of the 
book. Prefixed to each soene is a well- 
designed outline of its drift and purport. In 
the notes, passages of doubtful interpretation 
are discussed, obscure expressions and allu¬ 
sions are explained, the historical and bio¬ 
graphical interests which attach to this poem 
in a remarkable degree are fully developed. 
The frequent literary illustrations, derived 
sometimes from Goethe’s own works, some¬ 
times from other sources, and always apt 
(s.y., the quotation on Prel. 108), should 
here be specially mentioned. The editors 
have an eye also to features which might 
easily pass unnoticed; for instance, they call 
attention (p. 240) to the wonderful manner in 
which, throughout the poem, the metre varies 
with the thought, and reflects the changing 
emotions of the different characters. It will 
be apparent from this sketch how much of 
independent interest the notes contain, and 
how widely they are removed from the level 
of mere grammatical annotations. The 
essays are brief, the most important being one 
on the character of Mephistopheles. The 
translations (which, however, are confined to 
a few selected passages) deserve high praise. 
They have all the ease and grace of native 
English poetry. In the “ Dedication,” for 
example, there is not a word to betray 
that it is a translation. We wish the selec¬ 
tion had included the beautiful lines of the 
Prelude in which the poet lingers on the 
memory of his youth. The least successful 
appears to us to be the song of the Erdgeist, 
in which the characteristic rhythm of the 
original has somehow quite disappeared. 

Messrs. Turner and Morshead have given 
us so much that is good that we are tempted 
to regret that they have not given us 
more. We will venture, therefore, to offer 
one or two suggestions in the hope that 
they may be able to utilise them in a second 
edition. We presume that their book is 
designed not merely to assist the study of 
Faust, but to promote at the same time a 
sound knowledge of the German language. 
It seems to us, therefore, that, especially 
in the earlier parts, the grammatical notes 
might have been slightly more numerous, 
and accompanied, perhaps, with references 
to some standard Grammar. Occasional 
gleanings also from books not likely to be in 
everybody’s hands, such as the new edition 
of Grimm’s great Worterbuch, now publish¬ 
ing, or the volume in which Dr. Lehmann, 
with true German industry, has analysed 
the peculiarities of Goethe’s style, would 
have formed a welcome addition. The form 
Jungens, 1484 {cf. 3174), for example; Dust, 
763; Salt, 2476; Eribskrabs, 2917; bass, 
4001, could have been illustrated from these 
sources. The notes are carefully written; 
but, Prol. 61, in der Breite surely can¬ 
not mean “ by sheer diffuseness,” but refers 
(as the context also shows) to the wide 
range of interest which the poet may secure 
by obeying the directions prescribed. On 
1. 681, 2949 «£., the citations in Grimm 
strongly support Dr, Selss’ view, as on 2507 
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they do that of Duntzer. At 2491 the note 
should have rather been on atrich . . . ein; 
and on 788 and 8988 (perhaps elsewhere) 
the editors would doubtless have condescended 
to a word of caution had they not supposed 
(of course, rightly) that Fauat could present 
no attractions for the simple-minded. Lastly, 
passages such as the following appear to us 
(for different reasons) to call for additional ex¬ 
planation:—Prel. 87, 181 ; Prol.94, 100 aq .; 
L 225, 231, 264, 825-28, 1432, 1446 aq., 
1961-63, 2276, 2294,2388-90,2480-83. 

To all desirous of assistance in studying 
the First Part of Fauat, this volume may be 
warmly recommended; and we hope that 
the editors may one day find themselves able 
to supplement it by a similar edition of the 
Second Part. S. E. Driver. 


Sweden and Norway. By the Eev. F. H. 

Woods, B.D. (Sampson Low.) 

Summer after summer a larger number of 
English appear to cross, like Sir Patrick 
Spens and his company, “to Norway o’er the 
faem,” and year after year Guides and books 
of Norwegian travel pour from the press. 
This season has produced an abundant crop 
already, beginning with M. de Chaillu’s 
work. Undeterred by his numerous competi¬ 
tors in surveying the Scandinavian peninsula, 
Mr. Woods comes forward with a manual 
which is at once both exhaustive and compre¬ 
hensive. It forms part of the series which 
seeks to describe tersely foreign countries and 
tbe British colonies by writers personally 
acquainted with each country. Mr. Woods 
has taken extreme pains with his subject, and 
tbe result is a little volume which will form a 
delightful companion to anyone visiting Nor¬ 
way. Mr. Woods’ account of the physical 
geography, history, and political character¬ 
istics of Scandinavia leaves little to be desired. 
Its fauna and flora are described at some 
length; but we are unreasonable enough 
herein to ask for more. It is seldom that the 
completion of a project answers to its design 
so well as does this little book. Every tourist 
in Norway this summer will find it to his profit 
to balance Murray and Bennett in one coat- 
pocket with the book before us in the other. 
Great as is the virtue of compression in pack¬ 
ing up for Norwegian travel, it would be a 
mistake to leave behind a book which forms 
so excellent an introduction to the Guide¬ 
book proper. 

Although Mr. Woods traces the history of 
the peninsula from the rude times of the 
extinct Lappish inhabitants to the present 
day, the most interesting, and certainly the 
easiest, mode for an Englishman to learn it is 
as connected with the history of his own land, 
and especially with the memorials which the 
Northmen have left imperishably stamped 
upon the place-names, territorial divisions, 
and language of this country. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the traces of Norse beliefs and super¬ 
stitions are rapidly fading out from our rural 
districts. Thanks, however, to such collectors 
of Northern folk-lore as Atkinson, Henderson, 
and Napier, many evanescent customs and 
modes of religious thought introduced by the 
ancient Norse invaders have been caught and 
safely detained for all future students of 
national mythologies. For many generations 


the fierce Northern vikings wrought the 
same atrocities upon Saxon civilisation which 
the Saxons had inflicted upon the Boman and 
Celtic populations of our islands. It was a 
true inspiration which led Charlemagne to 
shed tears on beholding the first of these 
hardy Norsemen penetrating the Mediter¬ 
ranean as he thought of the woes which 
would befal his empire. Burning, slaying, 
and harrying wherever they landed, from 787 
to the middle of the eleventh century, when 
we hear the last of them in those who were 
bribed by Duke William to withdraw from 
York and their support of Edgar, it is no 
wonder that distinct traces of their footsteps 
yet remain in North-eastern Anglia and 
Scotland. The dweller in North Lincoln¬ 
shire—where every other village name termi¬ 
nates in by and frequently perpetuates the 
fame of some fierce viking or None god, 
Thor, Sweyn, or Grym (as in Thoresway, 
Swinhope, and Grimsby); where (as in Clee) 
the very stones of the churches are yet red in 
places from the fires they kindled; where 
every rustic drops distinctively Danish words 
almost every time he opens his mouth, such as 
lig (lie), atee (ladder), kroo (fold-yard), bairn, 
foreman, beck, lathe (barn), and the like—can 
certainly never cease to look with interest 
across the German Ocean to men and dialects 
so exactly like his own neighboun and tongue, 
men who are indeed his own kith and kin. 
The great missionary kings of Norway, Olaf 
Tryggvason and Olaf Handdsson, the Saint 
as he is specially called, owed their own Chris¬ 
tianity to Engiand. One of the latest, and 
certainly not the least picturesque, foray of 
vikings has cast a halo of fame round Stamford 
Bridge, in other respects the dullest of York¬ 
shire villages, where Harold Hardrada was 
killed while fighting on the bridge against our 
own Harold Godwinson just before the Battle 
of Senlac, and (according to the Orkneyinga 
Saga), “ the same day and at the same hour 
as King Harold fell, his daughter Maria died, 
and it is said that they had but one life.” 

Fascinating as the history of Scandinavia 
must always be to the Englishman, it is time 
to turn from skald and saga to fjord, fjeld, 
and fos. In this book a handy coloured map 
shows these physical features of the country 
at a glance, and Mr. Woods enlarges upon 
them district by district. No country is 
more easily comprehended than Norway when 
the character of its mountain scenery is once 
seized. The huge mass of rock fronting to 
the west is broken down by old glaciers into 
fjords; while towards the south, below Trond- 
hjem, the great central mass of mountains 
circles round Ohefonde, or snow-fields, some of 
which extend for many miles, as the Jos ted al 
Fond, which is more than ninety in length. 
The rivers on the western side are not nearly 
so broad or important as those which brawl 
down the other slope and run through the 
fertile lowlands of Sweden, with a gradual 
trend to the south, culminating in the Glom- 
men, the largest, as well as the most southerly. 
The flora is in the main of the same character 
as ours, but contains several Alpine forms, 
such as Saxifraga aizoon and Banunculua 
glacialia, and many marsh plants which we do 
not possess. A good many of our favourites, 
such as the primrose and wild hyacinth, do 
not occur at all; while many others, such as 


ivy and sweet violet, are only found in the 
south. Most people will remember Lin- 
nseus’s delight at first seeing the furze in 
England; and the dog-mercury which he 
planted as a rarity at his farm of Hammarby 
is still shown as a curiosity. Birch and 
Scotch fir in many places clothe the country. 
The wych elm, as with us, is the only in¬ 
digenous elm. Norway is far richer in plants 
than Sweden. The fauna of the peninsula 
also much resembles what that of North 
Britain was within historic times. Bears 
and wolves are rapidly diminishing. Polar 
bears and walrus do not oome south of 
Bear Island. The sea-serpent can still 
only bp found in the pages of Bishop 
Pontoppidan. The Norwegian ptarmigan is 
undoubtedly one and the same species as 
our own, though some of the former may 
occasionally seem a variety. As for sport, 
Mr. Woods is not very distinct on the 
matter; but the trout-fishing, as a rule, is 
everywhere free, while the salmon rivers 
must be rented, and that far up into the 
Arctic Circle. Mosquitoes in the North are 
the bane of fishing. For shooting, especially 
large game, and for a synopsis of the Nor¬ 
wegian fishing laws, Prof. Friis’s Sport in 
Norway may be named, which Mr. Woods 
has omitted in his list of useful books in the 
Appendix. 

Merely to touch on the church architecture 
of Norway would far exceed our space. Mr. 
Woods gives a capital account of the ancient 
wooden churches, which are so characteristic 
of the countay, illustrated by specimens. 
Of these, Hiterdal and Borgund are the 
finest. The klocketaplar, or detached bell- 
turrets of some Swedish churches, may be 
paralleled with a small group of similar 
churches in our own Herefordshire, such as 
Yarpole and Pembridge. By the side of Tide- 
mand, the Norwegian painter, Mr. Woods 
might have placed Gude and Boe, some of 
whose works, it may be remembered, were seen 
in England in 1862. Christiania and Trond- 
bjem, like St. Petersburg and Moscow, are 
the civil and religious capitals of Norway. 
The former dates from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, is the chief place of 
export for the timber and iron trades, and 
now numbers 95,836 souls. The outskirts 
of the city are beautiful with rocks and woods 
and distant views. The viking’s ship dis¬ 
covered in 1880 is also to be seen here. Its 
northern rival, Trondhjem, is much older, and 
abounds in memories of early Christianity. 
Modem kings have always been crowned in 
its fine oathedral. Besides its quaint domestic 
architecture, Bergen is celebrated as being 
the place whence the proceeds of the Lofoten 
fisheries are exported. On the different in¬ 
dustries of the two countries Mr. Woods is 
commendably full. He also dwells on the 
kindliness of the people and their love of 
pleasure, but especially on their lack of 
energy. This is what the active English 
tourist can never understand, and gives point 
to the favourite Norse joke that an English¬ 
man knows only two words of the language 
—best and atrax! (“ horse ” and “ look 
sharp!”) M. G. Watkins. 
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Histoire da Charles VII. Par G. du Fresne 

do Beaucourt. Tome I.: “ Le Dauphin, 

1408-1422.” (Paris: Libraire de la Society 

bibliographique.) 

M. de Beaucouet’s work ia one that at once 
awakens the reader's respect by the traces 
which it bears of thorough research and con¬ 
scientious labour. The author tells us that 
it is the fruit of the study of twenty-five 
ears; but he speaks of it with the profound 
umility of a true student who knows only 
too well how much he has been unable to do. 
M. de Beaucourt is profoundly impressed with 
the importance of his subject. He is dealing 
with a great crisis in the history of his 
country, a crisis in which the real elements of 
the national strength first arose to self-con¬ 
sciousness. He feels that the true meaning 
of this period has been hitherto overlooked 
because the character of the chief actor has 
been misrepresented and misunderstood. He 
wishes to examine, fairly and impartially, the 
part taken by the King in the national revival. 
He claims for Charles VII. the merit of 
having reconstituted France when it was in 
its lowest abasement. The central point of 
his work is to be found in the sentence:— 

“ Au dauphin Charles revient l’honneur d’avoir 
par son dnergique resistance sauvegardd l’in- 
ddpendance nationals, offrant ainsi la demonstra¬ 
tion de oette vdritd, attests par toute notre 
histoire, quo le salut de la France est dans la 
fidelity au prinoipe de la monarchic tradi- 
tionelle.” 

It is not necessary to discuss the exact 
limits of the opinion expressed in the end of 
the above sentence. It is enough to recog¬ 
nise that till the time of the Revolution the 
history of France is mainly the history of 
its monarchy. In the case of other countries 
the personal character of their kings might 
be of more or less importance; in the case of 
France it was always the moat important 
question of all. M. de Beaucourt is amply 
justified in assuming that a careful and de¬ 
tailed study of everything that Charles VII. 
did from his earliest days is of vital conse¬ 
quence in the history of France. The char¬ 
acter of the King reflects the meaning of the 
events. 

Taking the person of Charles as his centre, 
M. de Beaucourt proceeds to a careful ex¬ 
amination of details. His method may be 
judged from his own explanation: 

“ L’histoire n’est pour nous ni nn plaidoyer, ni 
une apologie; o’est un jugement. Et nous 
ajouterons que ce jugement, il n’appartient pas 
seulement & l’auteur de le formuler; c’est au 
lecteur h se constituer lui-meme juge, de telle 
fagon que la voix de l’historien ne soit en 
quelque sorte que l'dcho du sentiment public, 
et que la conclusion se ddgage d’elle-meme, 
vivante, irresistible, de la marohe du rdcit et de 
l’enchalnement des faits.” 

M. de Beaucourt’s Introduction certainly 
contains much valuable matter; not the least 
valuable is his collection of the judgments of 
his predecessors on the character of Charles 
VII. A glance over this long array of 
extracts, arranged in chronological order, 
gives a curious lesson of the way in which 
the decisions of history are formed. The 
sober accounts of contemporaries are em¬ 
bellished by pictorial additions. The pic¬ 
turesque touches gf ygme fanciful writer are 


unsuspectingly reproduced by a sober suc¬ 
cessor. A legend once set on foot gains 
slight additions each time it is repeated. 
There is need of a careful monograph from 
time to time to bring back the truth of fact, 
and clear the groundwork of the historic 
building from the fantastic ornaments of 
subsequent generations. There is a general 
complaint that monographs are always re¬ 
habilitations ; that a biographer becomes so 
interested in his hero as to lose his moral 
judgment in reviewing his acts. No doubt 
there is a temptation to exaggerate the im¬ 
portance of that over which you expend much 
labour; still, no one who comes into contact 
with actual achievements can find the man 
who wrought them entirely worthless. The 
thing done corresponded to some genuine 
want of a large body of men, and he who 
found the means to satisfy that want did so 
always by wisdom, sagacity, self-restraint, and 
prudence which he alone can see who traces 
the process. No man who has ever accom¬ 
plished anything the memory of which still 
survives can either be passed over as con¬ 
temptible or condemned as wholly vile. 

Of the probable success of M. de Beau- 
court’s attempt to exhibit dearly the character 
of Charles VII. and the events of his reign 
we can judge but slightly from the volume 
before us, which only deals with the life of 
Charles np to the time of his accession to the 
throne at the age of nineteen. It might be 
supposed that little could be said of the doings 
or character of a youth of nineteen; but 
events early urged Charles into prominence. 
With a mad father and a notoriously profli¬ 
gate mother, he had little care bestowed upon 
his education in his early years. The death 
of two elder brothers unexpectedly put him 
into the position of Dauphin in 1417; and the 
boy of fourteen became at once a political 
personage of the utmost importance. Charles 
VI. was hopelessly incapable; the late Dauphin 
had shown himself favourable to the Bur¬ 
gundian party, and his death dashed their 
hopes of succeeding peaceably to power. 
The Dauphin Charles was in the bands of the 
Count of Armagnao, and round him gathered 
the chief officials of the Crown. The Queen 
joined the Burgundian party and claimed to 
act as Regent, while Charles was the nominal 
head of the party that may fairly be called 
national. 

In the years which M. de Beauoourt’s first 
volume covers, Charles can claim no merit 
beyond that of lending himself to the policy 
which struggled to avert the disintegra¬ 
tion of France. The plans of the Duke of 
Burgundy were selfish, and he was willing 
to use the advance of the English arms 
as a means of securing his own position. 
M. de Beaucourt can justly claim our sym¬ 
pathies for those who strove to preserve the 
royal power and resisted England and Bur¬ 
gundy at once. But the question still remains 
what were the means by which they strove to 
gain their ends. The murder of the Duke of 
Burgundy at Montereau, in 1419, was worse 
than a crime; it was a serious political 
blunder. It removed from the head of the 
Burgundian party one who was beginning to 
weary of incessant struggles, and brought 
into his place a young man full of force and 
ambition, who felt that he had a great wrong 


to avenge. It alienated popular sympathy, 
and gave a powerful handle to Burgundian 
diplomacy. This M. de Beaucourt does not 
attempt to extenuate; he confines himself 
to an endeavour to discover the actual facts 
of the murder, and the degree in which 
Charles can be held responsible for the deed. 
M. de Beaucourt points out with some force 
that, if the murder had been premeditated, 
the conference held at Pouilly in July 1419 
afforded a more favourable opportunity than 
did the bridge of Montereau in Sep¬ 
tember. As regards the policy of the Duke 
of Burgundy, M. de Beaucourt is convinced 
that his object was to entice Charles into 
the neighbourhood of his father, and then 
make himself master of bis person. He 
credits him throughout with the intention 
of playing a double game by negotiating 
with England and with the Dauphin at the 
same time. Such, at all events, was the 
opinion of the partisans of the Dauphin ; 
and when, on the bridge of Montereau, words 
passed between the boy of sixteen and the 
powerful Duke, it is not wonderful that 
passionate feelings were at once kindled on 
both sides. A Burgundian lord laid his 
hand on the Dauphin’s shoulder, and said, 
“You must come to your father.” The 
Duke of Burgundy put his hand on his 
sword. “Dare you put your band on 
your sword in the presence of the Dau¬ 
phin?” exclaimed Robert de Lair6. The 
Dauphin’s followers hurried their master 
through the gate; armed men rushed in with 
the cry, “ Tuez, tuez! ” and the Duke of 
Burgundy was killed—probably not by 
Tanguy du Chastel, as is generally believed. 
M. de Beaucourt finds no evidence to show 
that the murder was planned; nothing was 
to be gained by it; nor was the opportunity 
used to march against Troyes, where were the 
King and Queen. The movements of the 
Dauphin afterwards show that if the murder 
was deliberate it was certainly of no political 
use. M. de Beaucourt believes it to have 
been the result of a quarrel provoked by the 
insolence of the Duke of Burgundy, which, in 
the suspicious condition of men’s minds, 
easily brought into the foreground thoughts 
of vengeance which had only too good a 
ground for existence. 

The other matter by which the Dauphin’s 
government did much to awaken alarm and 
discontent was the arrest of the Duke of 
Brittany in 1420. For this, M. de Beaucourt 
can find little extenuation. He throws the 
blame on the President Louvet, and re¬ 
marks : — 

“ Dans oette oirconstanoe, comme dans beau- 
coup d’autres de la pdriode qui va suivre, le 
Dauphin paratt avoir cddd a des influences 
funestes, auxquelles il dtait trop accessible, et 
qu'il subissait parfois aveo une regrettable 
faciliM.” 

M. de Beaucourt does not attempt to make 
of Charles an immaculate hero; it was only 
too natural that a youth of his age should be 
under the influence of an unscrupulous man 
such as was Louvet. 

The most valuable part of M. de Beaucourt’s 
present volume, viewed as a justification of the 
government of the Regent, are the chapters 
in which he surveys the diplomacy and ad¬ 
ministration during this period. The task 
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wii difficult to constitute a government and 
to obtain allies. It is something that Charles 
succeeded in raising money, iu introducing 
some sort of order, in dealing wisely with the 
provincial states, in securing the alliance of 
Scotland and Castile, and disarming the 
hostility of Pope Martin Y. Everything 
had to be done; and the counsellors of Charles 
at least deserve the credit of doing fairly 
well a laborious and ungrateful work which 
was to be productive of results only in the 
future. History in the hands of M. de Beau- 
court loses much of its picturesqueness as it 
loses its passion; but it gains the details of 
administrative capacity by which, rather than 
by striking actions, the fortunes of nations 
are determined. 

We have spoken of M. de Beaucourt’s merits; 
but we must add that his book has a few 
defects. It is by no means a model of clear¬ 
ness and arrangement. A book on such a 
scale needs an introduction to show the 
general situation of affairs as it appears to 
the author. M. de Beaucourt, however, 
follows only the order of his subject. He 
begins with the birth of Charles, and only 
speaks of the policy of the Duke of Burgundy 
when he comes to the murder of Montereau; 
while the general position of Franoe is not 
mentioned till chap, viii., which treats of 
the “ Diplomacy of the Dauphin.” We 
have to pick up gradually the author’s 
general view of affairs, and find modifications 
here and there introduced. Moreover, M. 
de Beaucourt has confined his minute study, 
as well as his general sympathies, solely 
to his hero and to France. He makes no 
attempt to survey European affairs as a 
whole. He has no sympathy with Henry 
V., which is excusable in a French writer; but 
M. de Beaucourt has not even tried to under¬ 
stand his position. It is allowable to regard 
him as the foe of France, but it is at least 
desirable to form a view of his general policy. 
Moreover, it is instructive to see how M. de 
Beaucourt, while attacking the legendary 
account of Charles VII., repeats the legend 
about Henry V.: “ C’etait un prince &ge de 
vingt-et-un ans, adonne jusque-la k tous 
lesexcis et ayant fait parade des plus ridicules 
exoentricites; mais, des qu’il fut parvenu an 
trine, il desavouva les folies de sa jeunesse 
et se montra un homme nouveau.” Simi¬ 
larly, M. de Beaucourt has no sympathy 
with the Emperor Sigismund; he looks on 
his endeavour to mediate between France and 
England in 1416 as simply a feint, and he 
does not consider the work of the Council of 
Constanoe as worthy of his attention. Yet it 
seems most probable that Sigismund was 
genuine in his desire for peace, and that 
Henry V. was willing to accept a truce till 
the Council had fulfilled its labours. France, 
as is too frequently the case in French history, 
regarded French interests as supreme, and 
would entertain no other considerations. 

M. de Beaucourt’s work has all the merits 
of a laborious monograph; it has also the 
defects inseparable from a too rigid attention 
to one particular aspect of a subjeot to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

M. Creighton. 


SOME BOOKS ON INDIA. 

The Finances and Public Works of India from 
1869 to 1881. By Sir John Straohey and Gen. 
Strachey. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Englishmen in India are condemned not only to 
banishment from their families, but also to an 
almost complete ignorance of their servioes on 
the part of their countrymen at home. The 
history of Indian wars, narratives of travel in 
India, even a sketch of the native religions, may 
be made interesting; but it is beyond hope 
that anyone shall suooeed in writing a popular 
aooount of the actual work of our Indian 
Administration. By most Englishmen, we fear, 
Sir John Straohey is known only as an un¬ 
fortunate Finance Minister; and he is regarded 
probably as a creature of Lord Lytton. It is 
right that they should learn that he has been 
the virtual Prime Minister (at least as regards 
internal affairs) under two Viceroys; and that 
to him, together with his brother Biohard, 
India owee more than half the administrative 
changes that have been effected since 1869. 
For, though both the Viceroys whose right- 
hand men they were ranked as conservatives, it 
is as radical reformers that the two Straoheys 
will ever be known in India. _ We need not 
here enquire into the advisability of all the 
measures they proposed (and what they pro¬ 
posed they usually suooeeded in carrying into 
effect), nor into their general dootrines of 
administration. Suffioe it to say that they 
devoted their energies to moulding the ma¬ 
chinery of government to carry out what they 
believed to be right. The decentralisation of 
provincial finance, the systematic promotion of 
publio works, the equalisation of the salt duties, 
are some of the measures they have seen carried 
into execution. Even as regards the abolition 
of the customs duties on cotton goods, the re¬ 
imposition of an income-tax, the adoption of 
a gold standard and of a metrio system of 
weights and measures, it is probable that 
they are only in advance of their time. [This 
was written before the last Indian Budget] 
The Straoheys have not always been popular 
in India, and it is certain that they never 
went out of their way to oourt popularity. 
Sir John, but a short time ago, was one of the 
best abused men in England. In this volume we 
have their justification, written by themselves. 
There is a good deal in it with whioh we cannot 
agree, both in statement of principles and in 
inference from facts. But if the government 
of India is to be regarded from the point of 
view of the efficiency of the central maohine, 
we do not know where a more able exposition 
of that efficiency is to be found. Put at its 
highest, the position of the English in India is 
that of benevolent despots. We may be sure 
that intelligence went hand in hand with good¬ 
will when the Straoheys had their way. 

Thirty-eight Tears in India. From Juga- 
nath to the Himalaya Mountains. By William 
Tayler. With a Hundred Illustrations by the 
Author. VoL L (W. H. Allen.) Mr. Tay¬ 
ler belongs to an older and a very different 
type of Anglo-Indian; and he has written a 
very different kind of book. He also has 
suffered under an imputation which we are 
very well disposed to believe unjust. But in 
the present volume we only find the pre¬ 
monitory foreshadowing of a wrong which 
finally drove him from the servioe. In Mr. 
Tayler’s days the government was a despotism 
which doubtless meant to be kind, but did 
not always suooeed in being wise. And Mr. 
Tayler’s book faithfully represents his days. 
With him the natives form a background, like 
the orows, the mosquitoes, and the “ tattoos,” 
whioh lend themselves to pictorial description, 
but are only incidents in the real life of social 
gaiety and—we fear it must be added—official 
Jobbery. He writes as an old Indian for 


old Indians, just as his chief occupation 
seems to have been to draw caricatures or 
take a part in private theatricals to while 
away the monotony of Presidency and Mo- 
fussil life. We do not complain that such a 
book should be written; we only desire to 
characterise the type. The high spirits of the 
author, preserved to a ripe old age, do him 
infinite credit. We have derived muoh enter¬ 
tainment both from his anecdotes and from his 
illustrations, though we find ourselves unable 
to look at the position of the English in India 
with the same eyes. The following story is 
capital (pp. 189, 190):— 

“ It was the first day on which the train was to 
leave Bardwan, on, I Imagine, an experimental 
trip. . . . The signal was given, and the doors 
opened ; in the youths rushed, helterakelter, till 
the principal carriage, a sort of saloon, was crau 
full, all standing up huddled together. . . . Sud¬ 
denly a feeble melanoholy voioe wai heard from 
the centre of the crowded mass ; it cried oat, in 
plaintive tone, ' Let us out! Let us out I We 
suffer inoonvenienoe. Biting dogs are here ! ’ And, 
true enough, a bulldog had got into the carriage, 
and, as the pressure increased, was taking liber¬ 
ties with the uncovered oalves of the native 
crowd.” 

Ashi Pyee, the Superior Country ; or, the 
Great Attractions of Burmah to British Enter¬ 
prise and Commerce. By Ool. W. F. B. Laurie. 
(W. H. Alien.) The author is, we believe, a 
retired member of the Madras Artillery, who 
served through the second Burmese War. The 
enthusiasm of Lord Dalhousie is still upon him; 
and, like that great Governor-General, he 
tempers his faith in annexation only by a 
greater faith in the beneficence of British rule. 
Perhaps no oountry in the world has advanoed 
so rapidly in the externals of prosperity in the 
last quarter of a oentury as British Burmah. 
But to draw any analogy from this as regards 
Upper Burmah, which is still independent, 
would be like arguing from Bengal to Assam, 
from the Punjab to Afghanistan. The trade 
route into China via Bhamo and Yunnan has 
always seemed to us one of the greatest delu¬ 
sions of modern times. Ool. Laurie appears to 
cherish the idea that the hill tribes of Shan 
raoe will before long come and throw them¬ 
selves upon British protection. Can he find a 
single instanoe of such a step in the whole 
history of the British in India P The Coorga 
are not a case in point, for they fought first. 
We have confined ourselves to commenting 
upon some of the topics suggested by this 
book, in preference to commenting upon the 
style and arrangement These it would be 
easy to critioise, but the manifest sincerity of 
the writer has driven away the words that 
came to our pen. Burmah is his first love; 
literary composition is a later acquired art by 
whioh he seeks to advertise the world of her 
charms. 

The Military History of the Madras Engineers 
and Pioneers. From 1743 up to the Present 
Time. Compiled by Major H. M. Vibarti VoL 
I. (W. H. Allen.) Of this book we regret 
that we can say nothing favourable. Begi- 
mental histories cannot be expected to be 
interesting, but we have never come across one 
so absolutely unreadable as this. It is not so 
muoh a history as a ohroniole of petty facts, 
arranged in short sentences throughout 600 
pages. The Madras Engineers are (or were) 
a distinguished oorps, though it is possible 
that history will make most of the irriga¬ 
tion works carried out by some of the mem¬ 
bers. They took part not only in the wars 
of the South from the earliest time, bnt 
also in several foreign expeditions. These 
wars have often been told before, nor are 
they particularly interesting. Major Vibart 
has decided to tell them all over again, with 
special reference tq the part played by the 
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Engineers. He haa produced a book which no 
human being oouid read for its own sake, and 
whioh must remain useless for reference until 
the Index that, we trust, the second volume 
will bring. For our own part, we have derived 
most instruction from the nominal lists of 
officers in Appendices I. and II. If Major 
Vibart had contented himself with these, and 
merely stated the facts about their services, 
without attempting a general military history, 
he might have produoed a book of real value. 
Whether the maps are new or not we eannot 
say. Their source ought to have been indi¬ 
cated. 

Indo-Aryans: Contributions towards the 
Elucidation of their Ancient and Mediaeval 
History. By Bajendral&la Mitra. In 2 vols. 
(Calcutta: Newman; London: Stanford.) 
Mr. Bdjendraldla Mitra's position among 
Oriental soholars is assured. He combines 
the hereditary traditions and local know¬ 
ledge of a native with the enquiring spirit and 
fairness of mind of a Western professor. To say 
that he stands on the same level with the 
greatest Englishmen or Germans would not be 
true; nor would it be true to say that his 
literary style does not betray the foreigner. 
But in both respects we are bound to reoognise 
his extraordinary talents. He has here col¬ 
lected a number of essays, written at various 
dates, ohiefly from the Journal of the Aaiatio 
Society of Bengal. Into his controversy with 
Mr. Fergusson about the origin of Indian 
architecture we do not propose to enter. There 
is hardly a third man living who would oare to 
mediate between the two. Nor have we the 
knowledge to criticise his papers upon Sanskrit 
and the derivative dialeots. Perhaps the 
articles most generally interesting, and most 
characteristic of the author’s literary power, 
are those in whioh he reconstructs the social life 
of the primitive Aryans of Upper India, and 
tells us how they ate beef, drank intoxioating 
liquors, and practised human sacrifice. For 
ourselvee, we nave been most struck with the 
essay on the Pala and Sena Dynasties of 
Bengal, whioh is a model of dose reasoning 
from scanty data about a subjeot whioh has 
hitherto had very little consideration. The 
early history of Bengal yet remains to be 
deciphered. 

A Political and General History of the District 
of Tinnevelly. From the Earliest Period to its 
Cession to the English Government in 1801. 
By Bishop Caldwell. (Madras: Government 
Press.) The missionary bishop of Southern 
India and the grammarian of the Dravidian 
languages has here added to his services by 
writing a short history of that tract of country 
where he lived long, and where his name will 
ever be held in remembranoe. Tinnevelly is 
the southernmost district of British India, for 
Cape Comorin—the extreme point of the penin¬ 
sula—happens to lie within the native State of 
Travancore. Strictly speaking, it has no history 
of its own, though it oontains several historic 
sites. Like the departments of France, many 
of the Indian zilas or administrative districts 
owe their origin and their boundaries only to 
the accident of official requirements. His¬ 
torically, Tinnevelly is a portion of the great 
kingdom whose rulers had their capital at 
Madura from primitive times. The story of 
the early Bajas of Pandya and of the Later 
dynasty of Nay aka has never yet been written. 
All Bishop Caldwell has attempted to do is to 
describe some of the events that can be localised 
within the existing limits of Tinnevelly. As 
everywhere in the East, these events oentre 
round a sacred river—the Tamraparni—which 
is the one source of irrigation, ana therefore of 
life. Near the mouth of this river is a site 
whioh the Bishop identifies with the Kolkhoi 
of Qr$ek geographers, Prom this sea-port, he 


suggests, came the Tamil names for Indian 

S roduots that are found both in the Hebrew 
ible and in Greek. Along the coast facing 
Ceylon there used to be an important pearl- 
fishery. In modern times, there is nothing to 
tell of Tinnevelly beyond the self-denying 
labours of Jesuit and Protestant missionaries, 
and the sharp guerilla fighting in the polegar 
wars at the close of the last oentury. In no 
other part of India did the English enoounter 
such fierce opposition from the tillers of the 
soil. We have heard that Bishop Cald¬ 
well’s acquaintance with Sanskrit is not at 
first hand, and that his informants are not 
always trustworthy; but that he is inspired at 
any rate with the catholic spirit by whioh 
alone our knowledge of things Indian can be 
advanoed is evident from the following quo¬ 
tation :— 

“The study of the history, ancient literature, and 
archaeology of the oountry will never reaoh any¬ 
thing like completeness of development or realise 
results of national importance till it is systematically 
undertaken by ednoated natives. Learned natives 
of Oaloutta and Bombay, trained in European 
modes of thought, and vying with Europeans in 
zeal for historical aoouraoy, have already made 
a promising beginning in this department of re¬ 
search. I trust that the native soholars of the 
south will resolve that they will [shall?] not be 
left behind in the raoe.” 

The book has a good Index, but sadly lacks a 
map. 

Handbook of the Collection Illust ratios of the 
Wild Silks of India in the Indian Section of the 
South Kensington Museum. With a Catalogue of 
the Collection and Numerous Illustrations. By 
Thomas Wardle. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) We 
have carefully read this Han ‘bo- .x, and we have 
examined with its aid the collection of “ wild 
silks ” at South Kensington whioh it illustrates. 
While admitting that the years of attention that 
Mr. Wardle has devoted to the subjeot deserve the 
highest praise, we are constrained to say that 
we do not believe in the commercial suooess of 
his enterprise. The Btory of British oapital 
in India is chequered with many failures; and 
of these failures silk is one. At the present 
time India annually imports more raw silk from 
China than she exports to foreign countries. 
All oredit to Major Ooussmaker, of Poonah, and 
to others who are striving to encourage the 
culture of the wild silkworm. But, apart from 
other considerations, the example of the lao 
industry is enough to show that jungle pro¬ 
ducts cannot be fostered. For oertain sub¬ 
ordinate purposes—such as the plush whioh 
Mr. Wardle writes about —tasar waste may 
oontinue to be used; but we cannot oonvinoe 
ourselves that it will ever grow into an im¬ 
portant article of trade. The future of Indian 
oommerce lies in the development of her raw 
products of agriculture—her cotton, jute, oil¬ 
seeds, rice, and wheat. 

Christianity and Hinduism Contrasted. By 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. (Longmans.) Though 
but a pamphlet, this deserves some words of 
notice as illustrating a certain old-fashioned 
view about the people of India which we are 
surprised to find entertained by such a man as 
the writer. The main substance is a reprint 
of an article on Thuggism, contributed more 
than forty years ago to the Edinburgh, and 
still well worth reading. But the point of the 
whole lies in an introductory paper, delivered 
the other day as a lecture at Newcastle, which 
identifies the religion of all Hindus with 
Thuggism, and then proceeds to expatiate 

S the comparative superiority of English 
tianity. Can this be the most valuable 
lesson Sir Charles Trevelyan learned from his 
large Indian experience ? Bishop Caldwell 
oouid teach him better. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


NOTE8 AND NEWB. 

Prof. Sksat will publish shortly, with the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, the Gospel 
of St. Mark in Moeso-Gothio, with outlines of 
Moeeo-Gotbio Grammar and a Glossary. 

It is stated that Prinoe Frederic of Sohleswig- 
Holstein - Augustenburg, oourin of Prince 
Christian, who died on last Christmas Day, has 
bequeathed the greater part of his valuable 
library of Oriental boobs and MSS. to the 
University of Cambridge. Prinoe Frederio 
took a great interest in India, whioh he visited 
three times. Under the rum de guerre of 
“ Onomander,” he published an account of his 
travels in 1859— Alien und Neues aus den 
Landem des Odens (Hamburg). In 1880 ap¬ 
peared the first volume of a History of Akbar, 
upon whioh he had been long engaged— Kaiser 
Akbar : ein Versuch riber die Geschichte Indiens 
im sechzehnten Jahrhundert (Leiden: Brill). On 
this occasion ha used the name of “ Graf F. A. 
von Noer,” whioh title had been conferred upon 
him by the King of Prussia. 

Prof. Skeat’s Preface to Dr. B. Morris’s 
Specimens of Early English, part i., “ Old 
English Homilies” to “King Horn,” A.D. 
1150-1300, is now all in type, and the book—of 
which the new edition has been so long ex¬ 
pected—ought to be out in a fortnight or se. 

The most noteworthy event of the Ouvry 
sale, at which a number of English poetioal 
and dramatic rarities, mostly in poor condition, 
were disposed of, was the competition for the 
first and third Shaksperes, both of whioh fell 
to Mr. Quaritch at prices which clearly show 
that oo pies of the Folios will rise in time to a 
fabulous value. The set of Quarto reprints 
(by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps) was acquired by 
the same purchaser for £176. 

Mrs. Haweis is writing an article on Chaucer 
for Belgravia. She has been to the Beoord 
Offloe to see the Customs rolls passed “per 
visum et testimonium Ealfridi Chaucer, Contra, 
rotulatoris,” and the other documents and seals 
there relating to the poet, under Mr. Watford 
D. Selby's charge. 

The Russian Empire: its Origin and Develop¬ 
ment, by S. B. Boulton, is the title of the new 
volume of “ Cassell’s Popular Library,” to be 
issued on the 25 th inst. The work will be 
furnished with an historical map of the Bussian 
empire from Ivan the Great, showing the suc¬ 
cessive enlargements of the empire to the present 
time. 

A companion volume to From Log Cabin to 
White House, by W. M. Thayer, will be speedily 
issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, en¬ 
titled The Pioneer Boy, and how he became Presi¬ 
dent : the Story of the Life of Abraham Linooln. 
The same firm will also publish in a few days a 
new work by the same author, entitled Tact, 
Push, and Principle: a Book for those who wish 
to Succeed in Life. 

Mr. William Black will shortlyoontribute 
to Harper’s Magazine a paper on “ West High¬ 
land Folk.” 

A new volume of Messrs. Sonnensoh ein’s 
“ Library of the Fairy Tales of All Nations ” 
has been published this day, Hiawatha, and 
other Legends of the Wigwams of the Red 
American Indians, edited by Mr. Cornelius 
Williams. The next volume, to appear on 
April 15, is the new edition of the late Mr. 
Orofton Oroker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of Ireland, by Mr. Thomas Wright. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity is the title of a 
new novel by Anna Lisle, the author of Self 
and Self-Sacrifice, &o., which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. 

Mr. Walter Bye is engaged on an artiole, 
“Amy Bobsart’s Murder: the Case for the 
Prosecution,” in answer to Canon Jackson, 
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Ok March 30, the Academic frangaise consti¬ 
tuted its bureau for the current quarter. M. A. 
Mdzi&res, the author of Shakespeare at sea Con - 
temporaine (which has just reached a third 
edition), was eleoted director; and M. Bully- 
Prudhomme, the newest and also youngest 
member, chancellor. It will fall to M. M^ziferes 
to prepare the annual report upon the prtxde 
vertu. The reoeption of M. Pasteur, in the 
room of Littrd, has been fixed for April 27. As 
we have before stated, M. Pasteur will be 
received by M. Henan. 


Mb. Ebnest Radford will shortlypublish a 
volume containing translations from Heme, and 
other verses. 


At the late session of the Historisohe Verein 
of the oity of St. Gallon, Dr. H. Wartmann 
laid before the members the third volume of the 
St. Oallen Vrkundenbuch. It contains the docu¬ 
ments of the years 920-1360 inclusive. 

It was announced some time since that MM. 
Erokmann-Ohatrian were about to write a new 
romance under the title Le Bloeua de Huningen\ 
they visited Huningen, and collected much 
material in Basel and the Swiss borders of 
Elsass. Their secretary now informs the Boaler 
Nochrichten that they have given up the plan. 
A complete German translation of their ro¬ 
mances, under the editorship of Ludwig Pfau, 
is advertised by Bieger, of Stuttgart. 


The following are the lecture arrangements 
of the Royal Institution after EasterMr. E. 
B. Tylor, four leotures on the “ History of Cus¬ 
toms and Beliefs,” on Tuesdays, April 18 to 
May 9; Prof. A. Gamgee, four leotures on 
“Digestion,” on Tuesdays, May 16 to June 6; 
Prof. Dewar, eight lectures on the “ Chemi- 
cal and Physical Properties of the Metals, on 
Thursdays, April 20 to June 8; Mr. F. Pollock, 
four lectures on the “ History of the Science of 
Politios,” on Saturdays, April 22 to May 13; 
and Prof. D. Masson, on “ Poetry and its 
Literary Forms,” on Saturdays, May 20 to 
June 10. The Friday evening meetings will be 
resumed on April 21, when Prof Dewar will 
give a discourse on the experimental re¬ 
searches of Henri St. Claire Deville. 

The Eev. Dr. Geikie’s new volume of Hours 
with the Bible (from Behoboam to Hezekiah, 
with the Contemporary Prophets), win be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton next 
week. 

M. F. Viewed has undertaken the publica¬ 
tion of a “Mediaeval French Library” under 
the superintendence of MM. Gaston Paris and 
Paul Meyer. The first volume is part i. of a 
collection of French Motets of the twelfth and 
thirteenth oenturies, edited by _ M. Gaston 
Raynaud, with a study on Musio in the Age of 
St. Louis by M. H. Lavoix fils. The second 
volume is in the press, to be followed by 
Alexandre le Qrand, edited by M. P. Meyer, 
and Le Peautier de Metz, edited by M. J. Bon- 
nardot. 


The valuable library of the late Prof. 
Bruhns, Direotor of the Leipzig Observatory, 
has passed into the hands of Messrs. Weiss and 
Shack, of Leipzig. A catalogue will probably 
be issued shortly. 

The firm of Henninger Bros., of Heil- 
bronn, are about to publish a German dictionary, 
under the title Orthographiech-orthoepischea Wor- 
terbueh, which will give all German words in 
general use in the usual spelling, and also in 
a striotly phonetio spelling, winch latter will 
show the correct pronunciation as observed on 
the stage, &c. The work will be edited by 
Dr. W. victor. 

Messes. Haohette have just published, in 
their “ Library of the Best Foreign Authors,” 


a translation, by Mdme. Letorsay, of Miss 
Austen’s Persuasion. 

M. L. Conqukt, 5 Rue Drouot, Paris, 
announces for speedy publication, by subscrip¬ 
tion, La Chanson des nouveaux Epoux, by Mdme. 
Edmond Adam (Juliette Lamber), illustrated 
with a portrait by Burney, and ten etohmgs 
from large compositions by Constant, Dore, 
Detaille, Laurens, Le Matte, Le Roux, Le- 
febvre, Morot, Munkacsy, and Toudouw. The 
jtohers have been in each case seleotod by the 
wrists themselves, and the engraving has been 
ixeouted under the superintendence of M. 
Laguillermie. 

M. Ebhest Henan’s long-promised work— 
ej EecUsiaste traduit de VHtbreu, avec une Etude 
<ur VAge el le Caraetbe du Livre— has reoently 
teen published by M. Oalmann Ldvy. 

An association has been formed at Dussel- 
lorf, in Rhenish Prussia, whioh has for its 
ibiects the diminution of the number of school¬ 
ers and the introduction of English outdoor 
games. 

The King of Italy has presented Gen. di 
Oesnola with a superb gold medal of honour, 
bearing on its obverse side the royal effigy in 
relief, and on its reverse side the following in¬ 
scription To General Count Louis Palma 
Ji Oesnola, Disooverer and Illustrator of the 
Cypriote Antiquities.” The medal was designed 
by Signor Speranza, is two-and-a-quarter 
inches in diameter, and weighs four-and-three- 
quarter ounces. In the official letter of pre- 
mutation, it is expressly stated by the Prune 
Minister that the King has oaused this testi¬ 
monial to be designed and executed in recogni¬ 
tion of “ the honour and lustre ” which Italy, 
tie native oountry, has derived from Gen. di 
Desnola’s efforts “ in the field of scien oe as well 
ss in the battle -field.” 


A TRANSLATION. 

THE DBEAM OF THE BOOD. 

(From the English of Cynewulf.) 

/), I will tell of the best of dreams, whioh I 
dream’d at deep midnight, 

Vhen men were lying at rest; meseem d I saw the 
blessed Tree, ....... 

Che loveliest Tree, the Tree most good, uplift and 
girt with light, , . 

And flooded with gold; and preoious gems at its 

foot were fair to see, 

bid five bright stones on the shoulder-span shone 
out full gloriously. 

Sdl the fair angels of the Lord gazing beheld it 

tliflrfi * 

Twas not the rood of the sin-steept man, the oross 
of the ill-doSr, . , , 

Sut holy spirits lookt thereon, and men of mortal 
breath, . ... . . 

And all this mighty universe; and the rood of 

SVas'blMsed, and I was deep-defil’d, sin-wounded 
unto death. .. ,. . „ 

Bedeokt with royal weeds I saw it shine full 
splendidly, ,, 

And jewels of uncounted oost blazd an the 
wondrous Tree. 

Yet, thro’ the sheen.of gold I saw the mourners’ 
bitter woe. 

The blood ooz’d out on the right side first for the 
strife of long ago :. . .. . 

Stricken and smitten with gnef was I, afraid for 
that lovely eight: ...... 

I saw the beacon set up on high, rich-robd in 
royal blee, 

Anon all wet, defil’d with blood, anon with gold 
most bright: .. 

Long, while I lay, laden with gnef, beheld the 
Saviour's Tree, 

Until I heard the Blessed speak; these words it 
spake to me. 
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«It was long sgo, I mind It yet, I wss hewn in the 
heart of the wood, .... 

“I waa out away from my etanding-plaoo; the 
strong fees took mo there, . , ,, 

“And brought me for a sight and show, ordain d 
me when I stood .... 

“To lift their evil-doers up, their law-breakers to 
bear. 

“ They bam ms on their shoulders strong, upon a 
hill they set, 

“ And made me fast, a many foes; then saw I 
mankind's Lord 

«with mighty ooursga hasten Him to mount on 
me, and yet 

“ Tho’ all earth shook, I durst not bend or break 
without His word; ... 

“Firm must I stand, nor fall and crush the gazing 
foes abhorr’d. 

“Then the young Haro made Him dight, the 
Mighty tied was He, 

“ Steadfast and very stout of heart, mounted the 
shameful tree; 

“ gtrong-eoul'd, in eight of many there, mankind 
Ho fain would ires. 

«I trembled sore when He elaspt me round, yet 
durst not bow or bend, 

“ I must not fall upon the earth, but stand fast to 
the end. 


“ A rood I stood, and lifted np the peat King, 
Lord of Heaven; 

“I durst not stoop; they piaroed ms thro’ with 
dark nails sharply driven, 

“ The wounds are plain to aee here yet, the open 
wounds tha t yawn, 

“Yet nothing nowise durst I do of soathe to any¬ 
one. 

“They put ns both to shame, us twain; I was 
bedrenoht in blood 

“ Shed from the speartom heart of Him, whan His 
8onl was gone to God. 


•i 

II 

II 

II 


Oh, grievous was my orual fate an the hillside 
that day; 

I saw the mighty God of Hosts stretoht out in 
droadfol wise; 

The darkness vail'd its Maker’s oorpss with 
olouds, the shades did weigh 

The bright light down with evil weight all wan 
beneath the skies. 


“ Then did the whole creation weep and the Kiag'e 
death bemoan. 

« Christ was upon the rood. Then oame where He 
did hang alone 

“Those noble ones; I saw it all; affiioted sore 
“Ye7*bow’d me to their faithful hands hnmMy 

with courage high. 


“They lifted np the Almighty God after that 
torment dread; 

“ They left me standing, drenoht with gore, with 
arrows sore wounded; 

“ They laid down the limb-weary One, and stood 
about His head, 

“ Gaz’d on Heaven's Lord who, weary now after 


the Mighty fight, 

“Rested Him there a little while. Then, In the 
murderers' sight, 

« The men began to make His tomb, of white stone 
carv’d it fair, 

“And laid tha Lord of Victory within the sapnlohre. 

“ Then sang they sorrow-songs for Him, mourners 
at eventide, , 

“ When, weary, they were fain to go from the 
great Prinoe’a aide : 

“ There did the mighty Lord of Hosts with nover 
a hoat abide. 


“ Yet for a spaoe we stood there still, weeping fall 
bitterly; . .... 

“ The sound of the warrior’s voioe went up; ohill 
wait that fair Body ; 

“Then did they fell ns to the earth : Oh, awaome 
fate to dree! 


II 


II 


In the deep pit they buried us; yet the Lord’s 
servants, they 

Who are His friends, have joy’d In mo, end made 


me fair to-day, 

With diver and with gold adorn’d, and beantifnl 
array. 
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“Now may’st thou boar the tele, 0 man. 0 life 
and dear, the tale 

“ Of that aore eorrow I have borne, lore lorrow and 
bitter bale; 

“But the time ii oome that, far and wide, they 
honour me alway, 

41 Men, and the whole great unlvene, and at thia 
beacon pray. 

“ On me God’a Son Hia anguiah took, ao, glorious, 
towering free, 

" 1 a tend ’neath heaven, a healing made for whoso 
honoureth me. 

“Once I waa aoreat pine and ahame, aharpeat and 
bittereat then 

“ Ere I bad open'd life'a true way unto the aona of 
men.” 

E. H. Hickey. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The April number of the OornhiU ie full of 
excellent articles. B. L. S. is almost too 
brilliant and vivacious in his character-sketches 
entitled “ Talk and Talkers.” G. A. oontinues 
his defenoe of British and Boman antiquity in 
English history against the exclusively Teu¬ 
tonic view of Messrs. Freeman and Green. In 
an artiole on “ Casters and Chesters,” he gives 
us in an easy way a great deal of interesting 
information on local etymology. A Neapolitan 
sketch—“ Peppiniello ’’—draws with sympa¬ 
thetic realism a picture of the life of a street- 
boy in the oity of the lazzaroni ; the darker 
side is admirably indicated by touches of 
genuine pathos. The‘‘ Bambles among Books ” 
have extended to the State Triala from which 
judicious extracts are made to illustrate the 
life of the past. Under the title “ A Port of 
the Past,” we have a pleasant aooount of an 
expedition to Ostia, and the fate of that once 
famous place in the Middle Ages. Mr. B. A. 
Proctor oonsoles the timorous about “The 
World’s End,” and does his best to dispel their 
fears of a oomet. A poem by Mr. Gosse, “ The 
Churoh by the Sea,” draws a moral from 
Erasmus’s visit to Walsingham; the moral, 
however, seems to be tacked on for the sake 
of the poem. A new story is begun by an 
anonymous, and apparently a new, writer; 
“No New Thing” is certainly written with 
vigour; but we wish that bishops and deans 
ana cathedral cities could be banished from 
fiotion for a few years. 

Macmillan't Magazine has also some good 
articles. The best is by Mr. C. E. Turner on 
“ TourgeniefTs Novels as interpreting the 
Political Movement in Bussia.” Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie contributes what he calls “ Traditional 
and Personal Memorials ” of James and John 
Stuart Mill. The personal memorials are scanty 
oompared with the traditional; and we scarcely 
want an aooount of the history of Avignon 
d propot of J. S. Mill. Lady Harberton advo¬ 
cates with good sense and moderation the cause 
of “ Bational Dress Beform.” Her reply to the 
ladies’ argument, “ The men won’t like it,” is 
muoh to be commended; she delicately in¬ 
sinuates that, if they surveyed the various 
fashions whioh have prevailed during the pre¬ 
sent oenturv, they might justly conclude that 
the men had admired them in spite of, not in 
oonsequenoe of, their dress. A contribution to 
the history of the future, “The Story of the 
Channel Tunnel, told by our Grandohil i 'en,” is 
greatly to be oommended for its very ingenious 
account of the Tunnel’s fate. We will not spoil 
its interest by any indication. 

Wx 'doubt whether the bitterest enemy of 
the Bibliographer—it it have any enemies— 
could accuse it of being unreadable. We are 
sometimes almost inclined to complain that it 
is possibly a little too readable; but the oharge 
is not a very serious one, and we must admit 
that this magazine is, as a rule, peculiarly 
successful in giving us at once matter of 


soientifio value and of general interest. Mr. 
Pooook, on the Bishops’ Bible, and Mr. W. M. 
Conway, on the Wood-cutters of the Nether¬ 
lands, have given us really valuable contribu¬ 
tions to bibliography; and the editor does well 
in recalling the attention of literary men to 
Prof Arbor’s Transcripts of the Begisters of 
the Stationers’ Company, which constitute the 
greatest of that indefatigable scholar’s many 
claims to the gratitude of all lovers of English 
literature. Mr. M. H. Towry’s note on 
Spenser’s Twenty Lost Works is enough to 
make the mouths of all haunters of old book¬ 
stalls and little-frequented libraries to water. 
But the gem of the April number is undoubtedly 
the inedited letter of Christopher Plantin, 
communicated by Mr. W. H. James Weale, 
wherein the great Antwerp printer gives an 
account of his four daughters, their ohildhood 
and bringing up. What wonder that Mar¬ 
guerite, the eldest girl, who had been read¬ 
ing proofs in all manner of languages when 
she ought to have been at play in the nursery, 
contracted at the age of twelve “ une debilitj 
de veue telle qu’impossible luy eust estd de voir 
eecrire deux ou trois lignes contumelies ” F The 
letter leaves a strong impression of the self- 
respect, strength of character, and professional 
judgment and reotitude of the founder of the 
great printing-house whose history of 300 years 
dosed only the other day. 

Thb Revue hietorique has an interesting docu¬ 
ment published by M. Livret in an artide on 
“Le Pere Malgrida.” Malgrida was a 
Jesuit, who was put to death on the oharge 
of complicity in a conspiracy against the 
life of Kin g Joseph I. of Portugal in 
1758. He was kept three years in prison, 
and the justice of his sentence has been 
doubted by some writers. M. Livret dis- 
ousses the matter impartially; but an appendix 
to his artide publishes an interesting Latin 
poem—" Loyolidum circa faoinus in regia Lusi- 
taniae vitam pie conoeptum vindioiae ”—from 
the Jesuit archives at St-Omer. The poem 
is an apology for regicide, and is interesting 
whether it be regarded as an impression of the 
opinions of the Jesuits or as a satire upon them. 
Besides this, the Revue has an artide by M. 
Sorel on “ Le Oomitd du Salut publio et la 
Question de la Bive gauche du Bhin en 1795,” 
whioh is a careful study of diplomatic history. 
M. Stem oontinues his valuable contribution to 


bibliography by an account of the works rela¬ 
tive to the history of the Beformation which 
have been published in Germany during the 
last few years. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Acbe, Th. La M«rtinlque: ton Frfant at ton AtibIt. 

Pula: Bcrgcr-LcTruult. 3 fr. 50 o. 

Bxxtxox, Th. LitMnton at Mcoun Btnnghrca. Faria: 
0. htrj. 7 fr. 

Boxes, 0. de. De la PropiMtd prtvda ennamie aoua Favil’oa 
eunemi. Faria: Fedonc-Lauriel. IS fr. 

Boixxm, A. Le Portugal, Hlatoire, OdocrapUe, Commerce, 
Agriculture; la Brtal. Bar-la-Duc: Contant-Laguerra. 
Ouun Stlya. Jehova. Leipsig: Friedrich. 2 M. SO P(. 
DaxxiS, J. Albrecht DUrex'a Sohmanenamann. Budapeet: 
Kilian. IK. 

David, E., at K. Luaar. Hlatoire da la Rotation mutioale 
depute aaa Originea. Faria: 0. Ury. 

Dxxkxixux, B. La Sculpture at lea 8eu1pteura frenetic du 
Xlle au XIX* Stole. Ooyctrox (1640-1730). FarU: 
Nadaud. 3 fr. 

Gabxiix, B. Hlatoire da la Cdramlque, Foteriaa, Faienoee at 
Forcelainaa ohaa toua lea Feuplea depuia lea Tempo lea 
plua anoiena juaqu’A noa Jours. Tours: Maine. 

Guxllox, F. Etude hiatorique et biographlque aur Ouillauma 
da Lorria, d’aprfes das Documents lnddita. Faria: Du- 
moulin. 

Has ax, H. Friedrich FrSbal im Kampf tun dan Kinder¬ 
garten. Leipaig: Findel. 3 K. SO Pf. 

Hxllxxbach, L. B. Die Katie der Zahlrn ala Grundlage 
aller Mannigfaltigkait u. daa aohainbare Fatum. Leipaig: 
Kutae. 4 K. 

Hdivas, W. Die Ootthardbahn. Main Conflict m. der 
Vararaltg. Basel: Schvabe. 6 K. 40 Ff. 

Iwaxoft, A. Daratellungen ana der Hailigen Oaaohichte. 

Hinterlaaaene Bntvilrfe. 4. Lfg. Berlin : Asher, 80 K. 
Jxluxxk,Q. DieLehnv.denStaatenrerblndungen. Wien: 
Holder, 7 M. 20 ft. 


Laceoix, F. Le Temple, la Flaoa royals at la Mania. 
Faria: Firmin-Dldot. 30 fr. 

Lisbhabxe-Bibuothxx altar Dluatratoren in Faosimila-Be- 
nroduotion. ». Bdohn. V. Solia’ WappanbUehladn. 
Nttmbarg bei V. Solia ItSS. MUuohan: Hlrth. S K. 
Mkxoiexs de K. Claude. T. 6. Faria: Roufl. 3 fr. SO e. 
Rzxak, B. Qu’aat-ce qu'une Ration ! Paris: C. Livy. 1 fr. 
Bcuoaea. J. J. J. W. H.inae. Beta Leben n. seine Werke. 
Leipaig: Friedrich. S U. 

WiTxowgKi, O. J. Anecdotaa mddicalas. Bon Kota, Fanadea 
et Kaximes, Chansons, Bpigrammas, etc. Faria: Karpon 
tc Flammarion. 


THEOLOGY. 

Lirraar, J. Chriatanthum, Volkaglanbe n. Vo&sbrauoh. 
Geachiohtliohe BntaricUg. ihrea Vorstellungainhaltes. 
Berlin : Hofmtnn. 10 It. 

Vobitex, D. Die Bntatohosg der Apokalypaa. BlnBeitrag 
aur Oeaehiohta d. Urchriatanthuma. Fniburg-l-Br.: 
Mohr. 3 K. 


HISTORY. 

Okapxllixx, J. O., at 6. Our. Documents tares on lnddlts 
da l'Hiatoira dea Voagaa. T. 7. Faria: Dnmoulin. 

Djsvad Bar, A. Btat lulitalre ottoman depuia la Fondatton 
de l'Bmpire Juaqu'h noa Jours. Tradutt du Tura par (3. 
Kaoridbi. T. 1. Le Corps lea Janiaaairas depute aa 
Ordation iuaqu'k ra Suppression. Constantinople: 
Loren ta & KeiL 16 fr. 

Bxoslhaedt, B. La Turquta at laTauaimat; ou. Hlatoire 
dea Rdformea dans l’Bmpira ottoman depuia 1836 Juaqu'h 
uos Joura. Faria : OotiUon. S fr. 

Gxbhaedt, B. Btudian Ub. daa Verpflegungavaaan ▼. Rom 
u. Oonatantinopel in dor sphtaran Kalaeneit. Dorpat: 
Karow. 1 M. SOFf. 

Mokvubnta medii aevi hiatorica rea geataa Faloniae illua- 
trantia. Vol. VI. Oodex epiatolaria Vitoldi maanl duds 
Llthuanias. 1376-1430. Krakau: Friedlaln. 36 K. 

PHYSICAL SCIEROK ARD PHILOSOPHY. 

Bxitiagk aur K-cntniaa d. ruaaiadhau Reiches u. der an- 
gransendao Linder Aeieua. 3. Folga. Hreg. r. Q . v. 
Helmersen u. L. ▼. Sobrenck. 4. Bd. St. Petersburg. 3a. 

Doassaxs et Fatouiluud. Las Champignons figurds at daa- 
Idohda. Faria: V* Fr. Henry. 80 fr. 

Bxqklka edt, H. Ueb. die foeailen Fflanaan d. SUsavaanr- 
tandauin v. Oraaaeth. Letpaif: Bngclmann. 13 it. 

FxDTecHixxo. A. Betas in Turkestan. III. Botanik. 
3. Thl. Deacrlptionea piaittarnm norarum rariorumque 
a O. Fadtaobenko in Turkestanla neo non in Kokania 
leotarum auctore B. RegeL Berlin: Friedllnder. 4 K. 

Hjxlt, C. B. A. Carl t. Lined ala Arat u. seine Bedeutung 
f. die madldniaohe Wisaenachaft. Leipaig: B n gal m an n . 
3 K. 

LrxDBxna, 8. O. Kurd eoandinavid in ays'emate novo 
naturaU dispoaiU. Berlin: Friedllnder. 1 M. SOFf. 

Pxlselx, A. t. B-ricbt Ub. die Leiatungen in der Katur- 
reaohlchte der Vdgel ulhrand d. J. 1880. Berlin: Rloolai. 
3 M 

Wxixlaxd, D. F. Ueb die in Meteoriten entdeokten Thier- 
raata. Ba.lingen: Frdhner. 3 K. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Axaracn, B. De BaochMum Flautinaa retrastiona ecaanica. 
Bonn: Rolte. 1 K. 30 Pf. 

Foixerai, R. De Ariato tails quae teuntnr phyaiogno- 
micia reoensendis. Kiel: Univeraitlta-Buchhaudlung. 
1 K. 20 Pf. 

Haiti oxTd, J. D., Faxisot at L. Apax. Orammaira et 
Vocabulaire de la Lanxue Taenaa aveo Textea traduita at 
oommentda. Faria : MaiaonneuTS. 16 fr. 

IxacxiPTioxxa graeoae antiqulaaimae praater Atticas in Attica 
repertaa. Bd. H. Roehl. Berlin: Reimer. 16 K. 

Lattes, K. Nuoto Sergio di Giunta a Oorreaioni al l ea d CO 
talmudioo (LaTy-Fleiachar). Milano: Hoepli. 7 ft. 

Spixoxi., F. Vergleiohande Grammatik der altdraniaohtn 
Bprachen. Leipaig: Bngalmann. 14 K. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT MORUKENT8 
IN ITALY. 

London: April 3,1882. 

An eloquent appeal has just been addressed . 
by the Cav. Tito Paravioini, a distinguished 
Milanese antiquary, to the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings for support and 
assistance in his struggles against the many 
acts of wanton destruction now being perpe¬ 
trated in Italy. 

The fine old mediaeval towers on each side of 
the Porta Ticinese in Milan have been pulled 
down. The high altar of 8. Ambrogio, to whioh 
belongs the magnificent Paliotto d’ Oro, the 
work of a ninth-century jeweller, has been 
moved from its original position; and it is now 
proposed to pull down the fine columned portioo 
which was added by Bramanto on to the north 
side of 8. Ambrogio—the objeot being to 
rebuild the whole of the northern facade in the 
style of the ninth oentury. Perhaps the saddest 
item in the Cav. Paravicini’s list of destruction, 
accomplished and threatened, is the fact that 
Signor Colla, a Milanese architect, has reoeivefl 
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a gold medal for his scheme 'of reconstructing 
the entire ontside of S. Maria delle Grade in 
new stone-work which is to take the plaoe_ of 
the fine red brick and delicate terra-cotta which 
give to this old monastio churoh its great 
charm. The church of S. Babila has been 

S oiled down, and nothing but its plan preserved, 

. Manrizio, 8. Maria Incoronata, and 8, 
Calimero are now threatened. S. Giovanni in 
Conoa, one of the earliest and most interesting 
churohes of Milan, is being pulled down. In 
Pavia and its neighbourhood a rapid destruc¬ 
tion of old buildings is being carried on. The 
fine early Lom bardic church of 8. Pietro in 
Ciel d’ Oro is being rebuilt, with a facade of 
entirely new design. Frescoes have been white 
washed over, ana a fine old mosaic pavement 
of terra-cotta has been replaced by a new one, 
in the Oertosa near Pavia. These are a few 
samples out of the long list of aots of destruc 
tion perpetrated in and near Milan during the 
past year, or threatened in the future. 

The Oav. Paravicini complains that his 
attempts to save works of art in Italy from 
destruction or falsification bring down upon 
him only ridicule and abuse from his fellow- 
countrymen; he appeals, therefore, to the 
English nation to assist him by making ener¬ 
getic protests against such deeds as these. It is 
to be hoped that his appeal will not be in vain. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


LOW SUNDAY OB WHITE SUNDAY. 

Newton Abbot: Ibreh SI, 1883, 

In Sir H. Ellis’s edition of Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, i. 271, 272, wehavea brief article on 
“Low Sunday,” taken from the Literary 
Gazette, in whioh we read: 

“ A carious volume of sermons, printed in 1652, Is 
entitled ‘ The Christian Sodal ity . . . by F. P.’ 
The author, in his sermon for White or Lew Sun¬ 
day, the first Sundayafter Easter, thns writes 
‘ This day is called White or Low Sunday, because, 
in the primitive Churoh, those neophytes that on 
Easter-Eve were baptized and dad in white gar¬ 
ments, did to-day put them off, with this admonl. 
tion, that they were to keep within them a per¬ 
petual candour of spirit,’ do. ” 

The writer in the Literary Gazette then pro¬ 
ceeds to criticise the paragraph of whioh the 
foregoing forms a part, and adds: “ It may be, 
too, that the Sunday in question was never 
actually called White, but Low Sunday.” 
Strange to say, the Clavit Calendaria does not 
give the alternative name of White Sunday 
when treating of Low Sunday (i. 316, third 
edition, 1815), but merely states that 

“ Dominica in Albis is also a farther title of this 
Sunday, whioh took its origin from the chrisoms, 
or white robes, considered as emblems of lnnocenoe 
and parity, having been then laid aside, whioh had 
been plaoed upon those ohristened on Baster-eve.” 

Under Whitsunday (i. 376 e< seqq.), however, it 
is remarked that this Sunday was called the 
Day of Fenteoost, “a name it still retains, 
though its more common appellation is Whit- 
Sunday—Dominica in Albis—one of the 
antient names, also, of Low-Sunday, as ex¬ 
plained p. 316.” 

From the remarks whioh the same writer 
makes a little farther on, it is evident that the 
similarity in the names of White- and Whit¬ 
sunday has been the source of great confusion. 

1 wish here to point out that I have just come 
aoroes an interesting proof of the fact that the 
name White Sunday for Low Sunday must 
have once been a popular name, at any rate in 
Devonshire. A week ago, while walking from 
Chudleigh to Newton Abbot, I came across 
a number of full-blown flowers of the stitch- 
wort (Stellaria holostea), and enquired of my 


companion, a native of theplaoe, if he knew 
any local name for them. Be at once replied, 
“I have always heard them called White 
Sundays, or Wmt Sundays.” It was remarked 
that they came so long before Whit Sunday 
that they could hardly be named from that 
day, as the anachronism even in a season when 
flowers are very late in blossoming would be 
very considerable. Besides, the delicate white 
flowers, so like a pure chrisom, would admirably 
suit the explanation of the name of White 
Sunday as given by the author of the sermon 
already quoted. Yet in the alternative name of 
Whit Sunday, given by my friend as the name 
of the flower, we at onoe see where the difficulty 
of keeping the names of the two days distinct 
would creep in. This foot, however, seems to 
me to be certain, that the name of the flower 
points to Low Sunday, or White Sunday, and 
the white robes then put off by the neophytes ; 
which naturally leads to one other conclusion— 
viz., that the name must at one time have been 
popular in these parts, in order that it might 
be impressed so indelibly upon a common wild 
flower. In my forthcoming work on Flower 
Lore, recently announced by Messrs. W. 
Swan Sonnensehein and Co., I have collected 
a number of other facts of a similar nature, 
showing how such a study as that of plant- 
names may often teach us important historical 
facts. Perhaps other of your correspondents 
will be able to give the subject farther illus¬ 
tration. Hildebic Fbiend. 


SPANISH "-EZ.” 


6 Norfolk Tanas, Baysvater, W.: April 10,1883. 
Notwithstanding the reasons I have given in 
favour of Larramendi’s excellent arguments 
supporting the Basque origin of Spanish -ez, 
Dr. Burnell persists in asserting (see Academy 
of April 1, 1882) that I have stated no reasons, 
but nave been simply satisfied with pronoun¬ 
cing (as if they were a talisman) the unproved 
statements and views of the learned Jesuit 
who was a theologian. A theologian indeed 
he was, and an excellent scholar too ; but this 
does not prevent him in the least from being at 
the same time the first Basque lexicographer 
and connoisseur or master of his native lan¬ 
guage. I can only, then, again invite Dr. Burnell 
to give his reasons against Larramendi’s and 
mine, instead of introducing into the discussion 
on the origin of Spanish -<z other elements with 
which this origin nas nothing whatever to do. 

That Dr. Burnell infers, exclusively from 
Larramendi’s views on the Basque origin of 
Spanish -ez, that anyone partaking these views 
must necessarily believe that all that Germany 
has done for science is reduced to nothing 
appears so evident to anyone who reads what 
Dr. Burnell has said on this question, the only 
one of whioh we are treating, that I can hardly 
believe in the possibility of finding any 
other but himself capable of seeing in my 
reply a forced construction. Ana, when 
he says that my estimate of Larramendi’s 
Dictionary sweeps away everything done in 
respect of the Basque language in later times 
by German and other soholars, he only shows 
that, in his opinion, all that can be done in 
respeot of a language is to be found in its 
Dictionary. I leave entirely to him the re¬ 
sponsibility of this opinion. 

That I do not quote from memory, contrary 
to what Dr. Burnell gratuitously supposes, is 
shown by my having scrupulously followed the 
old Spanish orthography of Larramendi’s time ; 
and, if I did not quote his passage relating 
to the Spanish origin of the preposition de, 
often used by Basques in their proper family 
names, this was because I considered it my 
duty not to speak of a subject having nothing 
to do with the Basque origin of Spanish -ez. 


This silence of mine, however, will not be 
considered, I hope, by sober-minded philologists 
as a want of correctness in my quotation. But, 
as it seems that Dr. Burnell wishes to involve two 
different subjects in a discussion whioh at first 
related only to one, I shall avail myself of 
this ocoasion for saying to him that the Basques 
have always used, as they do now, -ez, with all 
their nouns indistinctly, but borrowed, in 
modern times, from the Spaniards a custom 
whioh was not their own; while the Spaniards, 
from the oldest times, when the Basque lan¬ 
guage was much more widely spread over the 
Peninsula, have kept the suffix -ez in patronymio 
names. This interchange between the two 
languages cannot surprise those who, far from 
being fcntastio or crazy, know how to oompare 
them critically. In fact, there are Spanish or 
other neo-Latin words which have replaced the 
original Basque, while the latter have ceased to 
be Basque and become Spanish. I shall only 
quote zanahoria or azanoria, the only words in 
this last-named language for “ carrot,” whioh 
are nothing else than Basque zanaoria, meaning 
also “ carrot,” and explained very naturally by 
zaii, “ root,” hori or ori, “ yellow,” and a, “ the,” 
or “ the yellow root; ” while the Spanish word 
pastinaea, “ a kind of oarrot,”andthe Provencal 
pastenarga, “ carrot,” correspond to the Labour- 
din pastanagre, the usual name for the same 
root in this Basque dialeot. 

I shall conclude these remarks with a final 
and last observation, at least as far as I am 
concerned. It is onoe more to invite Dr. 
Burnell to become acquainted with Prof, 
d’ Ovidio’s oriticism, as I suppose he does not 
expect his avowed ignorance of it is to be 
accepted as evidence in favour of the merits 
of Dr. von Beinhardstoettner’s Portuguese 


Grammar. 


L.-L. Bonaparte. 


THE 8AT0R-ARKP0 CHARM. 

St-Jsan-de-Lus: March 38,1881. 

Dr. Beinhold Kohler, of Weimar, has kindly 
sent me an extract from the Verhandlungen of the 
Berliner anthropologischen Gesellsohaft, con¬ 
taining a communication by him, on Oetober 15, 
1881, on the “ Sator-Arepo-Formel,” in whioh 
he traces its existence from Boman times, in 
various European countries, and also in Brazil, 
used as a curative oharm in fever for men and 
cattle. The paper concludes with these words: 
“ meines Erachtens bis jetzt weiter niohts 
feststehet, als dass Sator, Tenet, Opera und 
Botas bekannte lateinisehe Worter Bind, Arepo 
dagegen nicht lateinisch und iiberhaupt nooh 
niohtbefriedigend gedeutet ist.” 

Yet it seems to me that an explanation is 
sufficiently simple. The oharm is written as 
follows:— 

SATOR 

AREPO 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

Now, many of the magic charms are simply 
prayers read backwards. The underlying idea 
seems to have been this. If the prayer or 
formula, when read the usual way, pleased or 
propitiated the good powers, the contrary way 
of using it must please or propitiate the evu 

? owers. The mediaeval witohes used the Lord’s 
rayer thus; also some of the Doxologies and 
formulae of the Trinity, sometimes Arian or 
heretical ones. I cannot now give references, 
as I am away from all books exoept my own. 

The key to the above formula lies in observ¬ 
ing that Tenet reads the same from right to left 
as from left to right; therefore, in printing or 
writing, it was not necessary to repeat it; the 
other lines read alternately left to right, right 
to left, horizontally or perpendicularly. Arepo 
= Opera, Botas = Sator, - • f - 
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I should suppose that originally the formula 
was used thus:— 

s A t o R 
O P X R A 
TENET 
TENET 
A R E P O 
ROTAS 

to propitiate both good and evil powers, and 
bind them both to aid in the cure. Then it would 
aoon be seen that Tenet is the same each way, 
and was not repeated; and, lastly, some cleverer 
magician discovered the quadruple acrostdo as 
above, made by interchanging the seoond and 
fourth lines, and preserving the sense by reading 
from left to right and right to left alternately, 
either perpendicularly or horizontally. 

If I may oonjeoture, I should imagine that 
the original was the burden of some ritual 
harvest-song of pagan Borne; which was after¬ 
wards adopted by Christians as a magic formula 
with regard to men as well as to cattle. The 
ritual and formulae of any past religion easily 
become the magic rites ana inoantations of its 
successor. An aged Boman Oatholio priest told 
me that he himself in Devonshire, and his 
fellow-priests in Yorkshire, were frequently 
applied to for “ magic water ” to cure diseases 
of cattle, tiie applicants being Protestants, and 
meaning “the holy water.” Through an 
equivocal use of “she” applied to a dying 
oow, a Yorkshire priest quitted in hsste a 
dinner-table, rode ten miles over a moor on a 
winter’s evening, to find himself ushered into a 
oowshed where lay the patient for whom his 
magic services had been sought by a Protestant 
farmer. Wentworth Webster. 


M BEWRAY.” 

Oxford: Aprils, IMS. 

What is the parentage of this word, familiar 
to most of us, 1 suppose, as occurring in Matt, 
xxvi. 73 (A. Y.), “ thy speeoh bewrayeth thee; ” 
in the vulg., “ loquela tua manifestum te 
facit; ” in the Gr., h \a\ti am Stj\iv at woi *« P 
The common aooount of “ bewray ” is that it 
means “ to disclose,” but that its proper primary 
meaning is “ to acouse,” the verb being derived 
from the A.-S. wrtgan, to accuse, with prefix be-. 
So the Dictionaries of Bichardson, Wedgwood, 
Webster-Mahn, Skeat, and the editors B. Morris 
(Chauoer), Lumby (More’s Utopia). As far as 
the form goes, this derivation appears to be unim¬ 
peachable. It is difficult, however, to be quite 
satisfied with it as an etymology, if we attaoh 
due importance to the difference of meaning of 
bewray and A.-S. wrtgan. Wrtgan, as well as 
its congeners, Gothic, Icelandic, German (see 
Skeat’s Diot., «.».), means “to aoouse, slander, 
defame, betray, oensure; ” whereas bewray 
means simply “to disclose, discover.” This is 
the invariable use of “ bewray ” in Shakspere 
(see Schmidt). In Palsgrave we see the ordinary 
English use of the word:—“ I bewray ones 
counsayle or his secretes. Je retrais. ... I 
bewray, I utter or shewe ones counsayle. Je 
desoouuers, je detecte, je diuulgue, je retrays.” 

So wrtgan and its cognates seem to be always 
used in a bad sense, denoting slander and 
accusation, whereas “bewray” is morally 
colourless, and simply means “ to nnoover, to 
reveal.” 

May not the words bewray and wrtgan be 
distinct in origin P An English scholar, in a 
talk with me lately, suggested that we hare in 
bewray a derivative of A.-S. wreOn (tort fin, 
wrihan), tegere, celare, velare, with be- privative 
(as in behead), the modem form being influenced 
by wrtgan. It may perhaps be somewhat 
against this view that biwrihm occurs in M.E. 
(see Btratmann) with the meaning “ to oover,” 
not “ to uncover; ” ef. also Grein (».».). But 
there are cases of the sqme prefix J>eing used 


before the same verb in more than one sense; 
compare A.-S. be-btigan, (1) deolinarea, (2) cir- 
oumlre (Grein), where the prefix be- is (1) 
privative, (2) = oircum. A. L. Mayhew. 


“ SIB-BRED.” 

Tonbridfi: Hnsh 30,1MI. 

The appended advertisement was cut from the 
Live Block Journal of the very day on which 
the first notioe of Mr. Laurenson’s comparison 
of certain Shetlandio words with the Moeso- 
Gothio of Ulphilas appeared in the Academy. 
As the language of the advertisement will 
possibly be more obscure to some of your 
readers than that of Ulphilas, it may be well to 
explain that it relates to certain varieties of 
canaries which are bred by enthusiasts for ex¬ 
hibition at bird-shows. The term eib-brtd 
means that the bird to whioh it is applied is the 
result of pairing together for many generations 
birds closely related to each other. The word 
probably comes from Durham or North York¬ 
shire, as the special qualities of the birds so 
described are believed to have been discovered 
by breeders in those districts. 

W. 0. Huqhes-Hughes. 

“I have six splendid evenly marked Muling 
Hens, sft-bred, 20s. each; also a nioe lot Clear 
Yellow and Bnff, sih-bred, 8s. each ; and some of 
the best Goldfinohee that can be got for muling, 
including one Cheverial; some grand Crested and 
Crested-bred oooks and hens ; also a surplus lot for 
aviaries or cage-birds, or fosters, suitable for 
dealers; £6 for 20 pairs, or 8s. the single pair.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Tusssay, April 11,8 p.m. Civil Enslnssrs. 

Wbbssssat, April 12, s p.m. Royal Mioroaooploal. 
Thsudat, April 13, 8 p.m. Talograph Bnginser*. 

PantAT. April 14, 8 p.m. Nnr Shakspm: “ Shakfpom’i 
Charlatan oontreated with thou ol Soott sad Ooorge 
Eliot," 


SCIENCE. 

ELLIS'S EDITION OP THE “ IBIS.” 

P. Ouidii Ndsonis Ibis ex nouis codicibus 
edidit scholia uetera commentarium cum 
prolegomenis appendice indice addidit R. 
Ellis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Those who, like myself, have long had the 
Ibis among their legenda will welcome Mr. 
Ellis’s edition. Perhaps the plenus lector, 
with the usual ingratitude of repletion, may 
wish sometimes that Mr. Ellis had sown with 
“ the hand rather than with the whole sack.” 
But the most niggardly in commendation will 
not deny the importance of Mr. Ellis’s con¬ 
tribution, and the probability of his remain¬ 
ing for a long time to come the editor of the 
Ibis. The quality of Mr. Ellis’s work is now 
well known to scholars—his minute and 
many-sided learning, hia frequent felicity in 
emendation, his almost miraculous industry. 
They are also acquainted with the occasional 
fits of weakness whioh make him, especially 
in a confliot of evidence, an unsafe or uncer¬ 
tain guide. Instead of collecting all his 
strength into a well-directed blow, and driving 
the nail home into the wood, Mr. Ellis is apt to 
apply to it a gentle and equable pressure from 
all points of the compass. He treats alterna¬ 
tive explanations and emendations altogether 
too teuderly, forgetting that they are by 
nature cannibals, and that, like their origi¬ 
nators—alas! too often—they live by preying 
upon their kind. Like good Father Aeneas 
iu Yirgil, though he cannot make all the 


candidates victorious, he would gladly find a 
place and a prize for each. This habit makes 
less difference in the Ibis, as its student may 
be supposed capable of estimating the 
materials before him, and will not be sorry 
to see a commentary upon it turned into a 
repertory of various learning. Still, even here 
some judicious pruning would strengthen the 
book and give relief to the reader. 

The editor’s work has been conscientiously 
done from beginning to end. He has col¬ 
lated several new and not unimportant MSS., 
such as G in Trinity College Library, Cam¬ 
bridge ; P at Cheltenham, and T at Tours; 
and he has also used the Gallio and British 
Deflorationes, and Conrad de Mare’s Meper- 
torium Voeabulorum Exquisitorum, 1273. 
He has given us the Scholia in extenso, 
with a full critical apparatus. In the Pro¬ 
legomena he treats very amply of these 
and other preliminary questions, among 
which is the cause of Ovid’s banishment, 
which he attributes to an adventure in the 
temple of Isis, and in favour of which he 
spins an ingenious web of argument—slight, 
it is true, but all tending to one point. The 
text is commented on in eighty-four pages of 
notes and an excursus of eighteen more ; and 
a full index verborum completes the book. The 
critics who do not admire the Ibis —and, in 
spite of earlier anticipations, I am afraid that 
I am one—must marvel when they see its 
320 inconsiderable couplets thus enshrined, 
and perhaps may he tempted to think of 
Pope’s straws in amber—“The things we know 
are neither rich nor rare, But wonder how,” 
&o. In spite of some tolerably vigorous 
rhetoric at the beginning, the Ibis is dull; 
and Niebuhr only told half the truth when 
he said, “ There is not much poetry in it, but 
a good deal of wit.” When it is amusing, it 
is only by its false sentiment and exaggerated 
language, as in the line about Empedocles, 
—aut ut Trinacrius salias super ora Gigan¬ 
tic, whioh reminds us of “ The cow jumped 
over the moon.” 

Its obsoure and recondite imprecations do 
not seem to me to be the natural expreesion of 
the resentment of one who had been so 
deeply injured as Ovid. The writer himself 
is conscious that he is not writing in the 
usual Ovidian style, verses 57-60. Though it 
contains a good many of Ovid’s phrases, its 
style and rhythm both lack the unmistakably 
Ovidian riog; and it is at least remarkable 
that there is no ancient reference to it earlier 
than Eutyohes, who lived after Priscian. If 
not spurious, at least it is interpolated, and 
cannot have come from Ovid as it stands. 
First, there are numerous repetitions in it 
(Ellis, p. xlviii.), which have already been a 
stumbling-block to scholars. Besides these, 
there are some suspicious couplets. Thus, 
557,558—utque duobus idem diet is modo (the 
two first Glauci mentioned) nomen habentt 
praefocent animae Gnosia (so we should read) 
mella uiam—can hardly be from Ovid. On 
576 Mr. Ellis says himself; “ Argolicis pro 
Argiuis quod uereor ut Latinum sit.” Sj 
Puniceus for Poenus, 282. In 508 the 
editors have tampered with the MS. reading 
frigia (Phrygia), which is neoessary to agree 
with pinus, the possibility of the false 
quantity having never crossed their minds. 
The most remarkable case is 465, 466, where 
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tbe death of a Gothic king, Theodatus, men¬ 
tioned in Procopius (Ellis, p. 53), must be re¬ 
ferred to. And Alciatus’s explanation of 517 
as referring to the Sophist Peregrinus Pro¬ 
teus, satirised in Lucian, who burnt himself to 
death in a.d. 167, is, I believe, after all, 
correct (Ellis Exc., p. 183). Other passages, 
such as 131-34, 431-32, 623-26, are also 
open to suspicion. Still, whether it is by 
Ovid or not, the Ibis was, without doubt, 
composed in classical times, and by someone 
who possessed a very unusual knowledge of 
history and mythology ; and, though scholars 
may not be attracted by its style, they will 
never be able to dispense with its learning. 

To return to Mr. Ellis. His treatment of 
the materials furnished by the MSS. can 
only be properly estimated by referring to 
his book. While disposed to follow him in 
the main, I think that he sometimes gives 
too much weight to Conrad de Mure and too 
little to codex P. Thus, in 515,516, Asta- 
cidaeque modo, defixa cadauera trunco digna 
fens hominum sit caput esoa tuum, he reads 
sunto (Conr. st-uto). But the obvious 
correction is trunci. Compare for the acc. 
Sil. 9. 400, truneam Alumina frontem, and 
569 elisus guttur. In 48, uelitis (P, Merkel) 
is clearly right, militis being a gloss. Among 
Mr. Ellis’s restorations I must specially 
mention the neat emendation of 413, <juem 
mentis iustissima deuouet ira for meritis iustis 
mea etc., and Dexiones, 470, from G. I 
should prefer A.(henim , 523, to his Athenas ; 
and in 145 nolim (Merkel) is absolutely 
necessary, as the event is still possible. Mr. 
Ellis’s examples for the imperfect prove nothing. 
As for the Commentary, it always gives us 
enough light, but sometimes too many cross- 
lights. Thus, on 291, “ utque parum mitis sed 
non impune Prometheus,” undoubtedly the 
correct reading, Mr. Ellis should have sup¬ 
pressed everything except the reference to 
Aeschylus. It is clearly to be explained by 
Prometheus’s avOaSia (reyyci yap oiStv oi/Se 
paAOaxrau slap Xtrats, Prom. 1008), and the 
punishment which it brings down on him 
from Zeus. 

I must now part from Mr. Ellis and his 
Ibis, which, I trust, will gain from scholars 
the recognition which it deserves. Perhaps 
he will turn his attention to the Meta¬ 
morphoses. There is no English edition; 
and he would find tbe work congenial. If 
he does, I hope that he will induce his pub¬ 
lishers to put it into a less exasperating 
binding. J- P- Postoate. 


BOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

Der Optimismus ale Weltanschauung und seine 
religilis ethische Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. 
Von Julius Duboc, Dr.Phil. (Williams and 
Norgate.) According to the author of the above 
work, the religious consciousness takes two direc¬ 
tions, the one (praotioal) developing into a creed 
/.q Vnlibxl to relieve the burden of life, and con¬ 
sole human sorrow j the other (aesthetic) weav¬ 
ing an inner world of beauty, unrelated to 
sordid cares and needs. The anthropomorphic 
theology whioh is the fruit of the former 
tendenoy, it is alleged, is condemned by the 
unbiassed reason, but the brilliant colouring of 
reality due to the latter impulse may remain as 
the mind’s permanent possession, even when 
the heaven of early belief has vanished into 
fable. To make good the assertion that the 
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glory has not vanished from the earth, notwith¬ 
standing the prevailing materialism, is, in brie f, 
the object of the present work. Dr. Duboc, in 
faot, is not afraid to avow himself at once 
atheist and vnysttcal idealist . "Whils doclining 
to leave the solid ground of experience, 
he is equally loth to starve the emotions 
of wonder and awe. The most comprehending 
grasp of science, he holds, leaves still a 
mystery unseized, and imagination will always 
demand untrammelled exercise, however strict 
the canons of positive truth. The first ohapter 
is styled “The Shattering of the World 
Beyond,” and is oooupied with showing how 
the thoughts and interests of men in the present 
day are becoming ever more concentrated on 
life this side the grave, to the explioit or tacit 
ignoring of an ultra-mundane sphere. As a last 
expiring effort to retain faith in other-worldh- 
ness, Dr. Duboo cites the Spiritistic movement. 
While disapproving of the rough-and-ready 
logic of many impugners of the Spiritist posi¬ 
tion (the attempt, for instance, to dispose of 
alleged faots by a priori argument), the author 
shows clearly the thinly veiled motive to the 
passionate embrace of this comforting creed by 
the unhinged supernaturalist. In the second 
section, “The Optimistic Interpretation of Exist¬ 
ence,” the Pessimistic oreed, chiefly in the form 
presented by Dr. Eduard von Hartmann, is 
vigorously assailed, and the endeavour after 
happiness is characterised not only as a pri- 
mordial impulse, but also as the sole sufficient 
foundation for social morals. Then follow some 
excellent reflections on life and death, under the 
heading “ The Surrender of the Individual m 
the World Process ; ” and a brief examination 
of “ Conscience,” with special reference to a 
thoroughgoing Optimism, closes the book. The 
author accordingly leaves untouched no problem 
of first-rate importance. His work will well 
repay perusal, being suggestive where not pro¬ 
found. His faith in human progress is so con¬ 
siderable as to lead him to deprecate all attempts 
to draw the portraits of our remote descendants. 
That the future will resemble^ the past is an 
unreliable axiom in the logic of historical 
inference. 

Einfluss der englischen Philosophen seit Bacon 
auf die deutsche Philosophic des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts. Von der Kbniglioh Preussisohen Aka- 
demie der Wissensohaften mit einem Preise 
ausgezeichnete TTntersuchung, von G. Zart, 
Dr.Phil. (Berlin: Ferd. Diltnmler.) Dr. Zart 
shows himself, in this erudite volume, a highly 
appreciative student of our seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century philosophers. At a time 
when some restless spirits at home are turning 
away with scorn from the unpretentious pro¬ 
ductions of their native country, and vaunting 
the vast superiority of certain alien growths, 
it is consolatory to find a member of the philo¬ 
sophic nation par excellence writing as follows 
“No foreign mode of thought has exercised so 
lasting, so stimulating, and varied an influence on 
the intellect of our nation as the English, and no 
other has so considerably furthered and ennohed 
it both formally and materially. Add to this, that 
the English philosophy is more vast and impressive 
than that of modem Continental nations, beoause 
it has developed almost continuously, organloaUy, 
and consequentially. There were undoubtedly 
experientalista previously, but nowhere a theo¬ 
retical system based on experience, and there never 
has been produoed anywhere else an ethic or 
aesthetio on an empirical foundation,” 

Of all our writers Locke is especially instanced 
as the one who has done most to mould the 
reflective minds of Germany. “ Altogether, 
says Dr. Zart, 

“the influence of Locke in England, Germany, 
France, and America haa been so vast that it can 
only bo compared with that of Aristotle m tho 
Middle Ages, or that of Kant on ( the German 
philosophy of the nineteenth century.” 
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The writer reviews the speculative achieve¬ 
ments of thinkers, both great and small, from 
Leibnitz to Kant, pointing out in each oase the 
peculiar influence exerois ed by earlier or con¬ 
temporary English thinker s. It will doubtless 
surprise most readers to find a considerable 
influence attributed to one writer who is prob¬ 
ably merely a name to all but a few students 
of the present day—viz., Home. 

Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution : 
a Critical Study. By J. Gould 8churman. 
(Williams and Norgate.) This is an able 
dissertation, printed by the Hibbert Trustees, 
being the fruit of the studies of one of its 
travelling scholars. Kant’s Practical Philo¬ 
sophy and Mr. Spencer's Data of Ethics _ are 
examined in turn with considerable critical 
acuteness, and both are found incompetent to 
afford a scientific morality. Kant is pronounced 
right in his conception of the moral problem, 
but one-sided in his view of the moral nature 
of man in exalting the reason to a height which 
permitted no contact with the common human 
impulses; while Herbert Spenoer is put out of 
court for misapprehending the oause to be tried; 
the modem evolutionists having superseded the 
formalism of Kant by a material treatment, 
which yields, perhaps, an applied sociology, but 
no genuine etbio. The present notice, whose 
end is served by calling the reader’s attention to 
a carefully written book, allows no room for 
detailed criticism of this indictment of two 
powerful thinkers. We find ourselves more at 
one with the author in his criticism of Kant 
than in his estimate of the evolution philo¬ 
sophy, dissenting, however, from him in his 
difference with Kant on the subject of volitional 
freedom. The failure of so profound a thinker 
to make good his position on this subject was, 
we venture to think, no failure of logioal pro¬ 
cedure, but a failure due to the nature of the 
principle to be established. Kant saw clearly 
enough, what we are not sure Dr. Sohurman 
does, where the stress of the problem lay; and 
the position of the latter (if we interpret it 
rightly), we submit, has been in advance 
adjudicated upon in Schopenhauer’s inimitable 
Preisschrift iiber die Freiheit des Willens. 
Alludin g to the Data of Ethics, our author 
saysDenial of freedom and of personal 
identity, and the extension of causality to mind 
—whioh is only the other side of that denial- 
lead inevitably to the annihilation of all 
morality.” Dogmatism may be met with 
dogmatism, and Dr. Sohurman must not be 
surprised if the evolutionist pronounoes a like 
ex cathedra dictum, with a trifling qualification, 
“all [pseudo] morality.” A morality which 
must wait upon the acceptance of a disputed 
metaphysio is not the “morality” whioh the 
modern man at least has in view when he is 
taking counsel with himself in respeot of his 
obligations. Dr. Sohurman demands, as a con¬ 
dition precedent to theory, “ that the facts of 
morality shall be studied as Darwin studied the 
facts of life.” Yes, truly ; but let us have no 
mistake about the “ facts.” Many so-called 
facts turn out to be concretions of fiotion, and, 
among the fallacies of simple inspection, the 
illusions of self-consciousness find a con¬ 
spicuous place. 

Definitions and Axioms of a Future Science 
of Existence or Ontology : a Study. By Karl 
Friedrich Frobel. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Although containing some useful hints for self- 
oulture, this must bo pronounced a very un¬ 
readable book. It is strange, indeed, that a 
writer who possesses not a little insight into 
the true method of education should have sent 
into the world such a mechanical mixture of 
thoughts and theories as is oontained in his so- 
called “Study.” Elementary mathematics, 
dubious metaphysics, and theology are jumbled 
together in an altogether perplexing fashion. 
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The main purport of the book, we gather from 
the polemioal tone whioh ever and anon jars 
upon the reader, is to justify a belief in certain 
categories of thought usually ignored by the 
Positivist or AgnoBtic evolutionist. “ The most 
striking error of the greatest consequents for 
the destiny of mankind,” we are told, “ is the 
confounding of ‘ reality ’ and ' existence ’ and 
‘being’ or ‘to be;’” and this error is sup¬ 
posed to lie at the root of all the intellectual 
aberrations science of the present day. Should 
the import of this declaration not be at once 
grasped, light may be thrown on the subject by 
the following explanatory remarks :— 

"Now, ‘existence’ is the ohosen sign for one oi 
three intimately related notions, the plainest of 
whioh is • form,’ the next is * motion, ’ ana the third, 
inolading both, is ‘ existence.’ What has form 
need not move, what has motion need not exist; 
bnt what exists most be moveable, and what is 
moveable most have form or position, the element 
of form.” 

Beality, then, we oonolude, is what has motion, 
but yet is non-existent. The would-be reader 
may easily surmise that his path will be a 
thorny one. 


The Critical Philosophy of Kant: being an 
Introduction to the 8tuay of the “ Critique of 
Pure Beason.” By Archibald Weir. (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) This will be 
found a useful little guide for anyone making 
a first acquaintance with the critical philosophy. 
We are, indeed, surprised that so much haB 
been accomplished in so small a compass. Mr. 
Weir has evidentiv been no merely passive 
student of the Critique, and is capable of 
forming an independent opinion with regard 
to the corrections or expositions of the com¬ 
mentators. Lucid, however, as his account is, 
we should not advise a novioe to attempt its 
perusal apart from the work of Kant himself. 
We doubt if any second-hand statement of the 
speculative philosophy of the great Konigsberg 
thinker will ever be intelligible by itself. Per¬ 
haps, however, the “ Prolegomena to every 
future metaphysio ” will be found more service¬ 
able to a beginner than the Critique itself. 

Materialism, Ancient and Modem. By a Late 
Bellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac¬ 
millan.) To discuss ancient and modem 
materialism in the space of forty-three short 
pages is an attempt that cannot lead to much 
that is satisfactory ; and in the little book lying 
before us there is little that is either novel or 
valuable. We are desirous of paying all 
respeot to a quondam Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but we cannot frame any hypothesis 
compatible with such a sentiment adequate to 
accounting for the publication of a string of 
rather commonplace arguments. Perhaps, 
however, the essay owes its publication to 
the undiscriminating admiration of a deceased 
friend. We prefer to believe not, for by no 
stretch of language can it be termed a con¬ 
tribution to philosophical literature. 

W. C. Coufland. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Since Mr. Carl Bock suddenly left for Siam 
some time ago, nothing, so far as we know, has 
been heard of his movements, but we now learn 
that he has left Bangkok for the Chinese frontier 
for purposes of scientific investigation, and that 
he is believed to be in the employ of the Siamese 
Government. 

Baron Danckelmann, a German meteor¬ 
ologist of repute, has been sent out by the 
International African Association to join Mr. 
H. M. Stanley on the Congo. He has taken a 
very complete outfit of meteorological instru¬ 
ments ; and we may hope, therefore, to have 
before long climatological data of the highest 


value. This department of science has unfor¬ 
tunately hitherto been far too much negleoted 
both on the Congo and in other parts of Africa, 
and to this undoubtedly is largely due the loss 
of so many valuable lives. 

Lieut. Gauthier left Saigon early in the 
year on an expedition into the interior of Indo¬ 
china, which seems likely soon to be much 
better known, thanks to the various expedi¬ 
tions engaged in exploring its different parts. 
Lieut. Gauthier’s intention is to travel north¬ 
wards to the latitude of Hud, thus traversing to 
a great extent an unknown country. He will 
then make for the ooast and return to Saigon 
by sea, as French expeditions very often do. 

The Baptist Missionary Society announce 
the publication of a large map of the central 
zone of Africa, showing not only their own 
stations at Cameroons, but those of all societies 
in connection with the Congo. The routes of 
Livingstone, Stanley, Thomson, Cameron, de 
Brazza, and Serpa Pinto are also laid down. 
The same society have received a second dona¬ 
tion of £1,000 from Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, 
to cover the cost of their Congo steamer. 

In its issue of last week a contemporary 
makes the statement that “ M. de Brazza had 
not been heard of for nearly a year, and it was 
feared that some fatal disaster had happened to 
him in the interior.” So far is this from being 
true, that a letter from him, written from the 
Upper Ogowd station on November 8, 1881, 
reached Paris on March 10, and was communi¬ 
cated to the French Geographical Society at 
their last meeting. M. de Brazza had then 
recently returned from a journey of exploration 
on the banks of the Congo, and re-affirms his 
first belief that the [country from the Upper 
Ogowd to the Alima affluent of the Congo was 
quite practicable for beasts of burden and even 
for a light railway. He further announces his 
intention of shortly returning to Franoe. 

The April number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography contains three papers of more or less 
interest, the first being Mr. O’Neill’s acoount 
of his journey in the Makua and Lorn we 
countries behind Mozambique. The second 
deals with the new Busso-Persian frontier, 
and is illustrated by a neat page map, reduced 
from the Bussian original, as given by the 
Intelligence Department of the War Offioe, 
attention being duly called to the absurdities 
in it, to which we alluded last week ; while the 
third paper is a translation from the Bussian 
of an account of Lieut. Kalitin’s journey aoross 
the desert between Geok-tepe and the Khivan 
oasis. In the Geographical Notes some infor¬ 
mation is given, on the authority of Mr. J. T. 
Last, about the Masai people and their country. 
M. de Brazza’s treaty of annexation made with 
the chiefs at Stanley Pool in the latter part of 
1880 is printed at length, and accounts for all the 
trouble lately experienced there by Mr. Stanley 
and various missionaries. Some particularly in¬ 
teresting details are afterwards furnished on the 
best possible authority regarding the meteoro¬ 
logical expeditions which the Danes and the 
Dutch are about to send to Godshaab, West 
Greenland, and the mouth of the Yenisei 
respectively. Mr. A. B. Oolquhoun’s gallant 
attempt to penetrate through South China and 
the unknown parts of Indo-China to Bangoon 
is again referred to, with fuller details of his 
route. Lastly, we have a rtsumi of Lieut. 
Hammer’s explorations in West Greenland. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Permians and the Trias. —The Bev. A. 
Irving, of Marlborough College, has contributed 
to the April number of the Geological Magazine 
the first part of a paper in whioh he discusses 
"The Classification of the European Books 


known as Permian and Trias.” It has been 
suggested that geologists should revert to 
the old method of classification, and group 
the Permian and Trias together under Oony- 
beare’s name of the Poikilitic system. But 
against this course there are pa laeontological 
objections of much strength. Whatever be the 
case in Britain, it is certain that in Germany 
there is a well-marked Dyas, or double rock 
group, below the true Trias. Mr. Irving, 
therefore, does not propose that the two forma¬ 
tions should be blended, but he argues against 
Murchison’s tripartite division of the British 
Permians. Thus he objects to the St. Bee’s 
sandstone being regarded as Upper Permian, 
and, in fact, stoutly rejects the notion of a 
palaeozoic Trias. 

On April 4, M. Paul Bert was elected a 
member of the Acaddmie des Sciences. 

The Third Series of Alpine Plants Painted 
from Nature by Mr. J. Seboth, with text by Mr. 
A W. Bennett (Sonnenschein), has just been 
issued. This volume contains tike same number 
(100) of coloured plates as its two predecessors. 

Dr. Clement, author of Symbolic Chemistry, 
has published a very useful little geological 
guide for the use of students, entitled Tabular 
View of the Geological Systems, with their 
Lithologioal Composition and Palaeontological 
Be mains. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society .—( Monday, 
March 20. J 

The Rev. R. Burn in the Chair.—Mr. J. Willis 
Clark delivered a leotnre on “ The Description and 
History of the Site of Trinity College," illustrated 
by diagrams made by the late Prof. Willis. At 
the outset, Mr. Clark pointed out that the last in 
the series of Prof. Willis’s diagrams represented 
the buildings of Trinity College as at present 
arranged, with the date of the commencement of 
each portion so far as it oould be ascertained. The 
seoond diagram represented the earliest condition of 
the sites of the buildings and the date of their 
acquisition. The third represented the arrange¬ 
ment of the rite before Trinity College was founded. 
On the north was King’s Hall, and immediately 
south of this was Michael House. The whole site 
was bounded on the east by what used to be called 
High Street, but is now Trinity Street. On the 
north was St. John’s College, which always 
oooupied precisely the same amount of site with the 
exception of one little piece. The south boundary 
of the oollege was originally oalled Michael Lane, 
but is now known as Trinity Lana. Trinity Hall 
abutted upon what was originally known as Milne 
Street, a street whioh extended right across the 
site of King’s College into Silver Street. A frag¬ 
ment of Milne Street still remained in Queens' 
Street, and a theory had been started that it once 
ran right aoross to Bridge Street, but this was mere 
conjecture. On the west the site was bounded, not 
by the river, but by a ditoh whioh, with the river, 
enclosed what was then known as Oaryte Hostel 
Green, now forming part of the oollege walks. The 
site was divided longitudinally by a lane running 
from near the present great gates In the direction of 
the river. This lane was known as King’s Tudor 
Lane, and was crossed at right angles by Fouls Lane, 
whioh ran into Trinity Lane, or St. Michael's Lane 
as it was then called, at a point where the present 
Queens' gate is situated. They knew that exaotly, 
from a description given by Dr. Caiua, who says it 
ran from that point up to the gate of King’s Hall 
—that was, the Tower of King Edward HI., whioh 
had now been removed. The authorities for the 
arrangement of the other portions of the site were 
old leases and covenants relating to them, and an 
exceedingly valuable map said to have been drawn 
by John Hammond, and whioh was the authority 
for a good many other maps. Michael House was 
situated on the west aide of Fouls Lane. This house 
was founded by Harvey de Stanton in 1321, and his 
first care was to buy a house large enough to oontain 
the soholars of his college. He purchased from 
Richard de Bonoourt a piece of ground, which was 
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described as bounded by the highway on the north, 
Milne Street on the eonth, Fouls Lane on the east, 
and by a running water on the west. This latter 
evidently meant the ditoh previously referred to, 
and not the river. The next acquisition was a piece 
of land immediately to the north, but this was not 
seoared for some time. These two pleoes were 
sufficient for the accommodation of the pupils for 
some ten years. In subsequent times there was 
built on the north side of Miohael House a hostel 
called Gregory’s Hostel. It was also called New¬ 
market Hostel, but they knew nothing more con¬ 
cerning it than that. These hostels belonged to 
some particular college, and were managed by some 
man who paid rent to the oollege. They were 
absorbed as the colleges became larger, and so were 
taken Into the colleges or else pnllea down; Michael 
House contained twelve ohambera, eight on the 
north side and four on the eonth. It had a tower- 
gate near the point of intersection of Milne Btreet 
and St. Miohael'a Lane, and it also had a hall on the 
west side. On the side next to Fouls Lane the late 
Prof. Willis was of opinion that there was merely 
a wall. The executors of the founder subsequently 
acquired two pleoes of ground immediately to the 
south of Michael House, and known as Ovens Inn 
and Gary to Hostel; and he might mention that, in 
the opinion of Prof. Willis, Garyte signified a high 
tower, and was the origin of our present word 
“garret.” The history of both these plaoes was 
exceedingly obscure ; but there was evidence that 
there had onoe been a lane to the north of Garyte 
Hostel and another bounding it on the south. 
Immediately to the west of Miohael House was a 
large piece of ground, whioh was afterwards added 
to the oollege property, and now formed the oollege 
walks. The way in whioh it was acquired seemed 
to be as follows As soon as Trinity College was 
founded, the authorities saw the importance of ob¬ 
taining the ground to the west o! them. They 
seemed to have been pretty oertain of scouring it, 
beoause they had almost from the first treated It as 
if it were their own. They would probably, have 
got it at onoe had it not been for the opposition of 
St, John’s College, the authorities of whioh laid 
tome olaim to the ground under their statutes. But 
after what almost came to a downright quarrel 
between the two colleges, the Arohbishop of 
Canterbury deoided against the olaim of the 
authorities of St. John’s, who then yielded posses¬ 
sion for a time. But not before they tried to make 
conditions. They first wanted a money considera¬ 
tion; they then tried to make conditions with 
the town that they should have an exchange, of land; 
and they also wanted to make it a oondition that 
they should have the nse of the Trinity conduit. 
They eventually suooeeded in obtaining, their 
bowling-green from the town, and that ailenoed 
them. Trinity College obtained its walks, and 
gave the town in exchange what it bad no 
right to give—viz.,| the pieoe of ground now known 
as Parker’s Piece. To the east of Miohael House 
there was a tract of land, bounded on the west 
by Fouls Lane, on the east by High Street, on the 
south by St. Mlohael’s Lane, and on the north by 
King’s Tudor Lane, and this land was occupied by 
several hostels—namely, Phiswiok's Hostel, St. 
Margaret’s Hostel, St. Catherine’s Hostel, and 
Tyler’s Hostel. To the north of that portion of 
the site already dealt with was King's Hall, and 
the facts concerning this portion were comparatively 
simple. The first part of this property was 
purchased in 1337 from Bobert de Croix, by 
direct order of Edward III., and the adjoining 
bouses were obtained shortly afterwards. All 
thess various pieoes were gradually acquired, and 
the great gate was begun in 1519 and completed in 
1535. Miohael House and King’s Hall and various 
hostels were forced to surrender to the general 
body, and Phiswiok Hostel was taken from Caius. 
The architect employed upon the new buildings 
was Ralph Symonds, who had already made him¬ 
self famous by building the second court of . St. 
John’s, and it was pretty oertain that he utilised 
a considerable portion of Michael House. . The 
masonry opposite Trinity lane was of quite a 
different character from the other, and there was 
every reason to believe that this portion was part 
of old St. Miohael House. 
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FINE ART. 

JJAnclipieion d’Athene* d’apres de reeente* 
iicouverte«. Par Paul Girard. (Paris: 
E. Thorin.) 

When Chremylos, in the Plutu* of Aris¬ 
tophanes, consults with his friend Blepsidemos 
how best he may restore his eyesight to the 
blind God of Riches, it is suggested by the 
latter worthy that he should call in some 
physician: “ Why no,” says Chremylos, 

“ for what physician, I should like to know, is 
there now in the city; for neither is the fee 
nor the profession good for anything: no— 
but, by Zeus, ’tis far the best to take and lay 
him on a couch in the temple of Asklepios.” 
It is on the site of the very temple of 
Asklepios — the ’A<ricXjpriciov to ev atrru, 
situated on the southern slope of the Athenian 
Akropolis—that the Archaeological Society of 
Athens entered upon some important excava¬ 
tions in the early part of 1876. It is true 
that those excavations have resulted in no dis¬ 
coveries which could be termed sensational in 
interest; the explorers have not been fated 
to unearth another statue of Praxiteles, or 
even a perfect transcript of the Sophoklean 
hymn to Asklepios. Yet the gold of that 
land is always good; and these recent 
finds have rendered a substantial, if unosten¬ 
tatious, contribution to archaeological science. 
The accounts of the various monuments 
brought to light have been examined with 
interest by archaeologists as they have from 
time to time appeared, principally in the 
Bulletin de Correspondence hellinique and 
in the JUitthcilungcn dee deutschen Archd- 
ologischen Institutes. Some of these objects 
have been published by M. Paul Girard, the 
writer of the interesting and lucid monograph 
which lies before us. Although the archae¬ 
ologist is primarily concerned with the Btudy 
of minute details, he is glad to be sometimes 
enabled to view his subject more broadly as 
a whole, and to have the results of learned 
research summarised in a clear and readable 
manner. And the subject of M. Girard’s 
essay—like almost everything, indeed, which 
relates to the deity Asklepios—is one whioh 
should appeal not only to specialists, but to 
all who take an interest in the history of 
ancient medicine, and in the conditions of 
moral and religious life among the Greeks. 
“ I have endeavoured,” says M. Girard, “ to 
make known the organisation and character 
of the Asklepieion at Athens ”:— 

“Aprfcs nous Streefforodsd’dclaircir la topographic 
du sanctuaire, de reconstituer par l’imagination 
l’ensemble des monuments qui le remplissaient, 
nous avons dnumdrd les diffdrents fonotion- 
naires oivils et religieux qui y dtaient attaches ; 
nous avons pased on revue les fetes et les 
edrdmonies diverses quo le pretre y celebrait au 
nom de l’Etat; nous avons cherchd & nous 
rendre compte de la manifere dont les biens 
saerds y dtaient adminietres. Puis, considdrant 
la pieuse multitude qui venait chercher aupres 
du dieu un remede ii ses souffrances, nous nous 
sommes demandd quels rites spdeiaux, distinots 
des rites publics, dtaient accomplia par elle dans 
le temple; nous avons essayd de pdndtrer parmi 
oette foule, d’en distinguer les dldments; nous 
avons examind les vcbux ad dress da par ces sup¬ 
pliants au dieu gudrisseur, ainsi que les offrandes 
consacrdes par eux pour se conoilier la faveur 
d’Ascldpios ou pour le remeroier de ses bienfaits ” 
(p. 124), 
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As we have already indicated, the writer has 
arranged his material (nearly all of which is 
provided him by the resent exp’oratiws) in a 
skilful and orderly way; and such students 
as have had occasion to make a special study 
of this very class of monuments will, I think, 
agree in pronouncing his work to be thor¬ 
oughly and accurately done. 

With regard to one or two points in this 
monograph, there will, of course, be grounds 
for differences of opinion. I cannot, for in¬ 
stance, accept the theory which M. Girard 
supports—that the Athenian temple of 
Asklepios contained a plantation, or even a 
limited number of trees. The evidence in 
favour of such a view is of the very flimsiest 
description; while all that we know of other 
Asklepieia—of Titane, for example, and 
Epidaurus—would lead ub to suppose that 
any such verdure as the Attic temple may 
have boasted consisted in a grove within 
which the sanctuary itself was situated. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that M. 
Girard’s contention is not like the monstrous 
assertion of the writer in Daremberg and 
Saglio, who tells, us that the Epidaurian 
temple of Asklepios contained, among other 
things, a theatre. 

In dealing with the series of bas-reliefs 
representing a banqueting scene, our author 
maintains, as I think, with reason, that those 
exhumed upon tbe site of the Asklepieion 
were nob sepulchral, but destined for votive 
offerings to Asklepios and Hygieia. It is 
strange that under this head he should have 
omitted to bring forward a very remarkable 
piece of numismatic evidence—evidenoe, more¬ 
over, whioh tells strongly in favour of his 
own view. I allude to the curious “ Medal¬ 
lion” of Bizya (published in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek Coint, “ Thraoe,” 
p. 90, No. 10), which has been almost con¬ 
clusively shown by von Sallet, and, more 
recently, by Dr. Weil, to portray an ex-voto 
to the divinities of healing. The explanation 
offered of that puzzling detail, the horse’s head 
—that it is a symbol of some primitive equine 
sacrifice to Asklepios—has surely but little 
evidence to support it; and I much prefer the 
theory formerly advocated in the Bulletin by 
M. Girard himself, that tbe horse is present 
“ a litre de suppliant,” both man and beast 
being represented as if approaching to pro¬ 
pitiate or to express their gratitude to the 
God of Medicine and his daughter. Besides 
an account of the reliefs, there is a good 
notice of the other offerings dedicated to the 
Athenian Asklepios. We could almost wish, 
however, that M. Girard had found 
room to reprint as an appendix the ancient 
Inventories of offerings deposited in the 
sanctuary of the god; in which case, besides, 
he would have brought prominently before 
the reader one or two noteworthy entries 
which I do not find alluded to in his essay— 
items, for instance, like Ttrpaxpa dyriyovtia. 

Our space will not allow us to embark 
upon a discussion of the various interesting 
questions suggested by the Athenian finds ; 
and I can only remark, in conclusion, with 
regard to two frequently debated points, that, 
in the first place, these finds contribute no 
evidenoe which goes to prove the existence of 
that saoerdotal trickery which modern writers, 
taking the author of the Plutus too literally. 
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have sometimes been inclined to assume. Nor, 
again, do these discoveries reveal anything 
which should induce us to insist more strongly 
than hitherto on the comparison so often 
drawn between the modern hospital and the 
ancient Asklepieion. To say nothing of the 
lack of testimony to show that the patients 
made anything more than a merely temporary 
sojourn in the buildings attached to the 
Asklepian sanctuary, it would seem that the 
priests (at least at Athens) were only by 
exception professional physicians: a certain 
tincture of medical skill they doubtless 
acquired (the Athenian temple seems to have 
specially tended ophthalmic diseases), and 
a certain number of rational remedies they 
undoubtedly administered; but, after all, 
the great fact still remains that in the temple 
of Asklepios it was religion that dominated 
over medicine; nay, it was in a great measure 
the religion which was the medicine. To 
the mind of those simple worshippers, their 
midnight Vision of Healing was sent by the 
divinity of healing; the oures which they 
obtained for themselves and for their children 
were operated not at the hands of man, but 
of Qod—“ clamaverunt ad Dominum cum 
tribularentur; et de necessitatibus eorum 
liberavit eos.” Wabwick Wboth. 


ART BOOKS. 

A Primer of Art. By John Collier. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This interesting little book should 
rather nave been called a primer of painting, if 
indeed it has any right to be called a primer at 
all. Of the other arts it says little, and what 
it says is not particularly useful or satisfactory. 
In the matter of decoration Mr. Collier is a 
heretic, if not an ignoramus; to him the art of 
conventional design is evidently contemptible, 
the formation of patterns nothing but “degrada¬ 
tion " of natural forms. It is seldom we have 
read such a thoroughly bad attempt at ele¬ 
mentary education as is found in the following 
sentence:— 

"As we hear a great deal about decorative art 
nowadays, it may be as well to enquire if there are 
any great principles of decoration. Is there any 
rule to whioh it must oonform T There is only one 
—it must be beautiful, it is subjeot to no other 
law. Beauty is that whioh pleases the eye. If 
ornament is pleasing it is good, if not it is bad. 
At to what is pleasing, that each person must decide 
for himself." 

Shades of Owen Jones and Charles Blanc, 
oan a man who writes like this deserve 
an audience? Not on the subject of decora¬ 
tion, at all events. But Mr. Collier’s book 
nevertheless deserves, and will repay, a good 
deal of attention. He is a good painter, 
and has studied as well as drawn. As a guide 
to overcome the obstacles in the way of a close 
imitation of nature by means of pigments he is 
no mean authority, and we cordially endorse 
all he says as to the importance to artists of 
mastering thoroughly all technical difficulties 
at the outset. Unless a man trains himself 
rigorously to copy truly and easily, his hand 
wdl never be the perfect servant of his mind. 
We think that Mr. Collier exaggerates the 
closeness with whioh it is possible to imitate 
nature ; but that is a venial error in a primer 
whose right objeot is to inculcate the duty of 
close imitation; and the Bection in which he 
shows (with the help of Prof. Helmholtz) how 
it is possible to present satisfactorily to the eye 
both moonlight and sunlight, in spite of the 
humble scale of light and shade at the painter’s 


disposal, should destroy the effect of a great 
deal of nonsense which has been written on the 
subjeot. Indeed, throughout the book, wherever 
Mr. Collier is drawing upon his own experi¬ 
ence for the benefit of others, he is clear 
and sound. The charge of Mr. Collier against 
artistic literature generally—viz., that nothing 
is ever stated plainly in it—will never be brought 
against this " Primer,” whioh is really a col¬ 
lection of very short lectures on painting as a 
science. Mr. Collier defines art at the com¬ 
mencement of his book as “ a creative operation 
of the intelligence; ” but with art in this sense 
his book has little to do. 

The Portfolio of Indian Art. Parts I.-XI. 
The Portfolio of Spanish Art. Parts I.-VIII. 
The Portfolio of Russian Art. Part I. The 
Portfolio of Persian Art. Parts I. and II. The 
Portfolio of Italian Art. Part I. (Produoed 
and Published for the Committee of Council on 
Education by W. Griggs.) No sooner has the 
unfortunate periodical called the South Kensing. 
ton Museum come to an end, with its feeble 
representations of ill-chosen specimens of our 
great national collection of decorative art, than 
another and more satisfactory attemp t of the same 
kind is started. The present venture, a glorified 
phoenix of the old, possesses nearly all the 
qualities which were absent from its predecessor. 
The use of photography (never better employed 
than in copying works of art) ensures perfect 
resemblance in shape and surface; the scale is 
sufficiently large to do justice to boldness of 
design and delicacy of ornament; the art of 
one oountry is kept drstinot from that of another; 
and, finally, there is colour, full and aocurate, 
a property important enough in bronzes like the 
beautiful medallion of the fourteenth century 
figured in the one part at present devoted to 
Italy, but indispensable in pottery and tissues. 
What is more, Mr. Griggs appears to have an 
unusually good eye for colour; the peculiarly 
vivid " blue and white ” and not less remarkable 
soft plum-coloured lustre of Persian faience are 
rendered by him with the same perfection as the 
red of Spanish silk and the many colours of 
Bussian enamelling. Mr. Griggs’ gallant “ ven¬ 
ture ” would have something of national import¬ 
ance if only regarded as a testimony of British 
skill in artistic ohromo - photo - lithography. 
Messrs. Sotheran, when preparing the exquisite 
illustrations to Messrs. Audsley and Bowes' 
Keramic Art of Japan, called in the aid of the 
famous French house of Firmin-Didot et Cie., 
and the skill of Messrs. Bauer, Jetot, Chataig- 
non, Langlois, Sigogne, Audet, Darin, Uulong, 
and Lestel, to produce the coloured pictures 
with whioh that famous work is made beautiful; 
but Mr. Griggs’ present publications, as indeed 
some other recent works, such as Mr. Cutler’s 
Grammar of Japanese Art (Batsford), show that 
there is no occasion to go out of the oountry 
for workmen capable of executing fine colour¬ 
printing. Such imitations as those of Mr. Griggs 
are almost as beautiful and as useful for study 
as the objects themselves; indeed, in the Port¬ 
folio of Indian Art, at present oonfined to re- 
roduotions of Mr. J. L. Kipling’s series of 
rawings illustrating the native arts of Hindo- 
stan, there is little to choose between the copies 
and the originals. In the Portfolio of Spanish 
Art Mr. Griggs has seized the opportunity of 
the late remarkable loan collection at South 
Kensington to retain in England authoritative 
copies of some of the most elaborate of those 
gorgeous old church embroideries whioh may 
never be seen here again. Luckily, our own 
possessions in the way of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese art are so numerous and valuable that 
there will be no difficulty in continuing the 
series if it have the success it deserves. It 
is to be hoped that there can be no doubt 
about this success. The intention of the publica¬ 
tion may be fairly considered as patriotic, and 
it is for the interest of manufacturers as well as 


artisans, of commerce as well as the pleasure of 
England, that decorative taste should be stimu¬ 
lated and direoted by the study of the best 
examples of ornamental art of all sorts and of 
all ages. For the first time, Mr. Griggs has 
made it possible that such study should be both 
easy ana cheap. One shilling for two large and 
highly finished plates is a price that cannot 
“pay” without a very large circulation—a 
circulation “ devoutly to be wished.” 

The first part of the fourth volume of the 
Jahrbuch der koniglich preussisehen Kunst- 
sammlungen (Berlin: Weidmann) contains 
some important papers on the excavations at 
Pergamos, by 0. Humana, Biohard Bohn, 
and Alexander Oonze, accompanied by plans 
of the Acropolis and the Temple of Athena 
Polios, and a view of the latter as it must 
have appeared when perfect. The part also 
contains articles on Italian wood-engraving 
in the fifteenth century, by F. Lippmann; 
on the works of Jacob Oornelis, or Gomelis- 
zoon, of Amsterdam, by L. Soheibler; and on 
the Italian medallists of the fifteenth oentury, 
by J. Friedlaender. The last is illustrated with 
some excellent heliogravures of medals by 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Bertoldi, Filippino Lippi, 
Franoesoo da Sangallo, and Francia. 

Michel-Anye, Leonardo de Vinci, Raphael. 
Par Charles CMment. (Paris: Bibliothdque 
d’Education et de Bdordation.) The brilliant 
and learned essay of M. Charles CM men t has 
been so long before the world that a few words 
only are necessary to welcome the present 
beautiful edition, on which no pains have been 
spared either by author or publisher. The 
former has made use of the additional light 
whioh recent researches have thrown upon his 
great subjects; the latter has beautified and 
illustrated the text with a great variety of well- 
selected engravings of picture, statue, and 
sketch. The work of M. CMment has stood the 
test of time, and, though sinoe its first appear¬ 
ance other studies of the three great artists have 
appeared more minute in detail, it still remains 
a masterpiece of its kind. 

" The Great Artists.” Meissonier. By John 
W. Mollett. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Mollett 
has treated his subject in an original way, 
whioh, we think, is also a very good one in the 
case of a living artist. Instead of attempting 
to pass judgment himself, he has collected 
the different opinions whioh have been ex¬ 
pressed by other critics, and, with extracts 
from published notioes more or less biographi¬ 
cal, arranged rather than written a very 
amusing book. It is, as it were, a succession 
of pictures of the great little artist, taken at 
different points of his career by different hands, 
accompanied by a panorama of his works. Of 
the latter, the review is very complete, and at 
the end of the book is a List not only of his 
paintings, but also of his book-illustrations. Mr. 
Mollett has spared no pains to make the little 
volume a perfect handbook for the study of his 
subject. The illustrations would be excellent 
if some were a little brighter. We oannot help 
thinking that it was a mistake to print them in 
a pale tint; the softness of tone which is got by 
brown ink on cream-coloured paper is not worm 
the sacrifice of brilliance and distinctness—nay, 
of air and light—which it involves. 

Murillo. By Ellen E. Minor. Except that 
the authoress uses much the same vocabulary 
in speaking of Murillo as she might properly 
apply to Baphael, and does little to help 
the reader to appreciate the peculiar char¬ 
acteristics of his style and feeling, we have 
nothing to say against this careful history of his 
life and work. It is written in a pleasant and 
simple manner, and will be of muon value as a 
book of reference. The volume concludes with 
a very full list of the works of the artist in 
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England and on the Continent, and another of all 
the pictures attributed to him whioh have been 
publioly exhibited in England during reoent 
years. 

A Short History of the British School of Paint¬ 
ing. By George H. Shepherd. (Sampson Low.) 
This is a very useful little book. The history is, 
indeed, a short one, but it takes, on the whole, 
an accurate, if slight, view of the course of 
English art, and contains a great deal of infor¬ 
mation about the different painters foundedon 
the best authorities. With regard to living 
artists, such judgment as is expressed appears 
to us to be generally sound, if not deep, and the 
Index at the end makes reference easy. Not 
one of the least recommendations of the book 
is that it mentions a great many artists not 
generally known. 

A Few Words on Art. (Gladwell Bros.) “ A 
Few Words on Frintsellers and Their Tricks, by 
One of Them,” would have been a better title 
for this book. It is partly an advertisement, 
partly what the author calls a resumo (sic) of 
the history of the Printsellers’ Association, and 
partly a warning to purchasers of prints. From 
whichever side it may be looked at, it is instruc¬ 
tive and amusing, and well worth a shilling to 
all those who, having neither experience nor 
prints, would prefer to buy the latter without 
the former. 


OBITUARY. 

Mbs. Adolphe Smith, the daughter of Blan¬ 
chard Jerrold, and grand-daughter of Douglas 
Jerrold and Laman Blanchard, who some¬ 
times adopted the nom de guerre of “Cori- 
sande,” died in the prime of life on the 17th 
of last month, at Hyeres, in the South of 
France. For many years her health had 
been a subject of great anxiety to all her 
friends; but extreme delicacy did not pre¬ 
vent her from exerting herself bravely and 
brightly to the last. Her sketches of society 
and scenery contributed to the Graphic, the 
Liverpool Courier , and other papers were always 
full of life and light, as sweet and bright 
and pure as her own self. To those who aid 
not know her this may be ambiguous; but 
all who witnessed the constant activity of her 
good-will, her devotion to those she loved, her 
cheerfulness, unclouded by the known proximity 
of death, her entire unselfishness, will recognise 
it as a high, but only just, testimony to her 
literary gifts. Her last novel, A Woman of 
Mind, showed that she might have made a 
reputation as a writer of fiotion if her life had 
been prolonged. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D' OTRANTO. 
m. 

SITES OF CITIES. 

Not every ancient site in the Terra d’ Otranto 
possesses above ground any considerable ves¬ 
tiges of its prosperity in the period preceding 
the Boman conquest. Especially where a 
town or hamlet of some importance has 
succeeded an anoient one, and has maintained 
its existence through the Middle Ages down 
to our own times, the result is perceptible 
whioh has followed elsewhere in similar cases— 
the more modern buildings have swallowed up 
all the materials of the ancient structures, 
whioh have been utilised as quarries. 

It is only in a few spots long ago abandoned, 
and left in desolation for centuries, that the 
traveller still meets with the walls, not wholly 
destroyed, of oities belonging to the age when 
the inhabitants of the couniry still maintained 
their independence, while acknowledging the 


preponderating influence of the Greek cities of 
the neighbourhood, particularly of Tarentum, 
whioh, after the end of its great wars with 
the Messapians, appears to have exercised a 
practical hegemony over all the natives of the 
district. Such are the walls of Ceglie, near 
Brindisi, the Caelia of the Messapians, which 
does not, however, seem to have been the 
Caelia situated towards the South-east ex¬ 
tremity of Italy, of whioh coins are known 
to us; of Bugge, in the near neighbourhood 
of Lecoe, the ancient Budiae; of Muro-Leceese, 
the ancient name of which is unknown; of 
Vaete, corresponding to the Basta of the Itine¬ 
raries; of Baleso, the ancient Baletium or 
Balesium; and, lastly, of the ancient Veretum, 
on a deserted height overlooking the villages 
of Path and Giuliano, at no great distance from 
the Capo di Leuoa. 

In all these cases the plan of the ancient 
Messapian, Iapygian, and Salentine towns 
is nearly identical. It is possible to trace 
almost uninterruptedly the sites I have just 
named, although often the fragments of the 
walls which still remain are reduoed to 
a few courses, and do not rise to the height of 
more than a yard or a yard and a-half above 
the soil. The design is invariably that of a 
parallelogram, with sides of varying length, 
perfectly regular, and sometimes enclosing a 
very considerable area. The construction of 
these town walls, which belong to nearly the 
same period, is ^excellent, and of a purely 
Hellemo type. They oonsist of equal courses 
of great blocks of the stone of the country, the 
soft white calcareous tufa, called pietra leccese, 
which throughout the provinoe lies dose 
beneath the surface, only covered with 
a thin layer of soil. The blocks are cut with 
great precision in large parallelograms perfectly 
regular in shape, and carefully dressed without 
mortar, just as in purely Greek constructions. 
Herein the natives took lessonB of their neigh¬ 
bours, so much their superiors in civilisation, 
or possibly borrowed their engineers. 

But by far the most important and most 
perfect of all the city walls of the district 
are those of Gnathia, situated on the 
coast, on a wholly uninhabited site, almost 
half-way between Fasano and Monopoli, at the 
place now called Torre d’Anazzo. In their 
stately solitude these ruins are hardly ever 
visited, so that my driver, by way of apology 
for his imperfect knowledge of the road, told 
me that he had not driven three strangers there 
in the last fifteen years. Tet they are far from 
deserving such neglect; and in the whole of 
Southern Italy beyond Paestum there is no 
ancient site which preserves suoh extensive 
remains of its vanished splendour, and 
furnishes more abundant materials for study. 
The outer wall of Gnathia exists without a 
break through its whole length, with the site 
of its various gates perfectly recognisable. It 
is nowhere less than from a yard and a-half to 
two yards high, and in many places more. On 
the north side, where the fortifications abutted 
on the sea, the double wall of perfeotly regular 
Hellenic construction, forming an outer and an 
inner parapet with a massy bank of earth 
between, still rises to a height of thirty feet 
over a length of more than fifty yards, pro¬ 
tected by a wide and deep moat with vertical 
walls, cut in the solid rock. The plan of the 
city is a parallelogram, one of the long aides of 
which is flanked by the sea. Near tne shore, 
on a slight eminenoe, equidistant from the two 
short sides of the parallelogram, and conse¬ 
quently in the heart of the city, was built the 
acropolis, the walls of which are still in as good 
a state of preservation and as distinctly 
marked as those of the outer line of the city. 
This fortress commanded and protected two 
small square harbours, partly dug out and im¬ 
proved by the hand of man, between whioh it 


stood, one to the north and the other to the 
south of the hill. The divisions between the 
various docks are partially preserved, and are 
still distinguishable beneath the surfaoe of the 
water. The entire space included within the dty 
walls is filled with rubbish. Here are masses 
of Boman masonry, there a few courses, still 
unbroken, of Hellenic work. Almost at every 
step a hollow in the soil indicates the place 
once occupied by a cistern (these were very 
numerous in a town which was naturally 
supplied only with brackish and unwhole¬ 
some water), or by underground obambers 
intended for the storage of provisions or 
merchandise. Lines of walls just showing 
above the soil in the midst of fields planted 
with ootton and tomatoes enable the visitor 
to follow the direction of all the important 
streets of the city, and to recognise its open 
spaces. An architect might thus still draw up 
in a few days a singularly complete ground- 
plan of anoient Gnathia. Such a sketch would 
be extremely instructive, for there is no other 
town of the same period and in the same 
district all the arrangements of whioh can be 
so unmistakably recognised. This is a 
genuinely typioal example, and it is of great 
importance that it should be plaoed at the 
disposal of archaeological scienoe. But what 
is done must be done quickly. The ruins of 
Gnathia form a quarry which is being actively 
laid under contribution by the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns, and every day some 
fragment of antiquity disappears. When I 
paid my visit, labourers were engaged in 
demolishing one of the gates, whioh had till 
then remained standing, for the sake of the 
stones of which it was built. 

One of the peculiarities of the ruins of 
Gnathia, which is most directly opposed to the 
ordinary habits of the ancients, and in whioh 
we must doubtless reoognise a special custom 
of the natives—unless, indeed, we are to trace 
it to Spartan influence introduced through the 
medium of Tarentum—consists in the fact that 
the tombs, even of the best epoch, areas numerous 
within the city as outside its walls. They 
are recognisable along all the principal streets, 
and many are to be traoed on the sea-shore 
scattered over the whole space uno ccupied by the 
quays of the two little ports near the acropolis. 
These tombs generally consist of a large square 
sarcophagus, cut in the rock, or, when that 
was impossible, formed of slabs of tufa, in 
which the body was buried (without having 
been previously burntl, together with vases, 
jewels, and the like. Two or three large slabs 
covered the sarcophagus, and above this covering 
was placed a second similar one, or else a little 
shrino was built above the surfaoe of the soil. 
Sometimes the tomb was more elaborate, and we 
have an underground chamber, either square or 
shaped like a tholos, to which access is gained 
by a door with almost invariably a Messapio 
inscription on its lintel. I succeeded in copy¬ 
ing two such inscriptions, whioh are still in- 
edited, over the entranoe of tombs recently 
opened; and the peasants told me of several 
others whioh were covered up again after being 
accidentally unearthed, but whioh it would 
only require a few hours’ labour with the 
spade to restore to the light. 


TEMFLE8. 

The chief temple of the distriot, the national 
sanctuary common to the semi-Hellenised 
natives and the Greeks of Iapygia and the 
country of the Salentines, was the famous 
temple of AthSna Leucadia on the Iapygian 
Promontory, now Capo di Santa-Mana di 
Leuca, which forms the extreme south-eastern 
extremity of Italy, and marks the point of 
demarcation between the Adriatic and Ionian 
Seas. It is important to avoid oonfounding 
—as some modem geographers, including 
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Mazoochi, have done—the site of this temple 
and the Graeoo- Salentine town of Leuca, which 
adjoined it, with the neighbouring Boman city 
of Ca8trum Minervae, the rite of which is still 
marked by the modem hamlet of Castro, a few 
leagues to the north. 

Of the temple of Athena Leucadia no vestige 
remains, only the platform on which it was 
built, artificially improved and levelled. A 
church now stands on the spot, several times 
rebuilt in the course of ages, which succeeded 
the ancient sanctuary, and contains an interest¬ 
ing Byzantine Panaghia, painted on panel; and 
in front of the church, on the very edge of the 
cliffs overlooking the sea, is a fine lighthouse, 
built by the Italian Government within the 
last iew years. But the site is still interesting 
to study, and in its arrangements shows a re¬ 
markable analogy to that of the sacred build¬ 
ings on Cape Sunion in Attica. Like that of 
Athena Sunias, the temple of Athena Leucadia 
was built on the highest point of the headland, 
which formed a natural substruction, with its 
rocks peaked like bastions, the appearance of 
which has been so admirably hit off by Virgil 
in the phrase turriti scopuli. Again, at the foot 
of these clifEs, in a hollow in the flank of the 
promontory, a spacious grotto, called Grotta 
dells Portinara, opens upon the sea, like that 
of Poseidon Sumaratos. This, too, was a 
sanctuary ; and on the walls there are still 
discernible a considerable number of petitions, 
here inscribed in Latin, which were written in 
ancient times by sailors who came, before 
putting to sea, to implore the protection of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus and of Fortune, to 
whom the grotto was consecrated. These in¬ 
scriptions are extremely difficult to decipher on 
account of the uneven surface of the rock. 
I had neither time nor materials to take 
robbings of them. But I was able to convince 
myself that the old copies which we possess of 
some of them, and which have found a place in 
Prof. Mommsen’s great collection of IntcripUonea 
Btgni Neapolitan, require very careful revision. 

The sacred grotto of which I have just spoken 
looked out on the Port of Leuca, which was 
situated below the cliffs crowned by the temple 
of Athena, on the south side. The city itself 
stretched in the same direction along the margin 
of the bay, with its peculiarly graceful sweep, 
where, within the last few years, a new Leuca 
has been built, composed of elegant villas, in 
which the wealthy Landowners of the country 
round take up their abode during the bathing 
season. The cliffs of the double promontory 
which bounds this little bay and of all the neigh¬ 
bouring coast are, it should be added, pierced 
with numerous caverns opening on the sea. 
Several of these contain bone-beds which would 
interest the geological student; and in one of 
them, called Grotta del Diavolo, there have 
been discovered many traces of the handiwork 
of the men who inhabited it during the Stone 
age—flint and bone weapons and implements, 
coarse earthen vessels, and signs of the use of 
fire. With regard to the spring in the 
Leutamian country, near the cape in which 
Iapygia ended, of whioh Strabo speaks where 
he says that the mythological legend attributed 
the peculiar smell of its waters to the poison 
mingled with them from the blood of the giants 
on their expulsion from the Phlegraean Fields 
of Campania, when they were pursued by 
Hercules and slain by him in this place, it is 
probably to be recognised in the sulphurous 
spring of Santa-Cesaria, which is at no great 
distance. 

The most perfectly preserved, and likewise 
the oldest and most curious, of the sacred 
buildings of ancient Calabria, the archaeological 
marvel of the province of Lecce, is that called 
“Le Cento Pietre,” close to the village of 
Fatu, in the valley at the foot of the hill which 
is crowned by the rains of Yeretum, Its 


resemblance to the primitive sanctuary on the 
summit of Mount Ocha, in the Island of Euboea, 
is very striking, both as regards the shape and 
the mode of construction. 

The building forms a parallelogram of 7-25 
metres by over 2 metros, and 2'60 mfetrea 
high, its greatest length being from north to 
south. It is built of large blocks of lime¬ 
stone, roughly squared, and laid on one another 
without mortar in irregular courses, the stone 
being laid contrary to the grain. The roof has 
a double incline, and is formed of large sloping 
slabs of stone, the shape and size of which 
resemble those of the covering of the dolmens. 
The ancient door, which is of no great size, 
opens in the middle of the east side of the 
building. The door which is to be seen on the 
shorter north side was made by demolishing 
part of the wall, when the old sanctuary of 
paganism was transformed, at the Byzantine 
epoch and about the tenth century, into a 
Christian chapel dedicated to 8t. Seminianus. 
The temple then underwent a kind of rude 
restoration, besides being appropriated to a new 
use. For the ill-formed pillars, probably more 
or less square, which were intended to support 
on the inside the slabs forming the roof at the 
point where they met on the summit of the 
temple, small columns of parti-coloured marbles 
were substituted, with incongruous capitals of 
Boman work, on which, again, were laid frag¬ 
ments of the architrave of a Greek Done 
temple of limestone, all the materials being 
brought from the neighbouring ruins of 
Veretum. At the same time, the inside of the 
walls of the building was covered with mortar, 
on which large figures of saints were painted, 
of Btately aspect, accompanied by Greek in¬ 
scriptions, fragments of which are still recog¬ 
nisable, though encrusted with damp and smoke. 

The archaeologists of the Terra d’ Otranto 
have written at considerable length in the last 
few years on this curious building; and the 
majority of them, to do them justioe, have 
recognised its clearly pre-Hellenic character, 
pointing out its analogy to the temple of Mount 
Ocha. Some, however, have allowed them¬ 
selves to be misled by the fantastic inscription 
in Latin verse engraved in 1523 above the door 
looking toward Han-Giovanni, an inscription 
which forms a worthy pendant to that of the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross at Montmajour, near 
Arles. This inscription represents the temple 
of Le Cento Pietre as the triumphal mausoleum 
of a nameless Italian general who perished 
there in a great battle with the Saracens, who 
had landed at Capo di Leuca under an Emperor 
Charles (Charlemagne or Charles the Bald), who 
was present at the battle, and that at a date 
which, however understood, is absurd, as it can 
only be translated by 617 or 906 of the Christian 
era. This worthless legend—a curious echo of the 
popularity which the fictions of our Carolingian 
epic cycle had attained in Italy—could only 
have been formed and localised at the ancient 
temple, the origin of which was forgotten, at a 
time when it was no longer remembered that 
the Terra d’ Otranto, like the neighbouring 
provinces, had never formed part of the 
Western Empire, but was dependent on 
Byzantium in the tune of the emperors of the 
family of Charlemagne, none of whom ever 
set foot in these regions. But, even if it had 
been able to bear a moment’s examination, it 
would have been instantly disproved by a glance 
at the building to whioh it was applied, and at its 
construction, which bears so unmistakably the 
stamp of an epoch prior to the establishment of 
the Greek colonies m the country, or at least to 
the_ diffusion of their influence among the 
native populations of Pelasgic stock and 
Hlyrian origin. Francois Lenokjiant. 


SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS. 

Mbs. Anderson's study of “Some Mediter¬ 
ranean Fish” (257) is the strongest piece of 
painting here, but for cleverness there is 
nothing to equal Clara Montalba’s “ London 
Bridge ”7262). Several of Linnie Watt’s grace¬ 
ful landscapes with figures, and a contribu¬ 
tion by Mrs. Alma Tadema, “A Breath of 
Spring ” (247), almost exhaust the interest of 
the oilpictures. But a word must be said for 
Mrs. Whitelaw’s “ Trespassing ” (237), a delight- 
ful study of a fi eld of deep grass under a gray 
sky, pleasant in tone and colour; and Bertha 
Newcombe’s “ Flirtation.” Among the water¬ 
colours we noticed some of K. Macaulay’s bold 
drawings of bright sky and strong reflections, 
some promising half-length and life-size studies 
°* * the figure” by Katie SturgeoD, a number 
of delicate drawings of the Naftel School by 
Mrs. Paul Naftel, Maud Naftel, and Grace 
Hastie. Other drawings by Emily Macirone, 
Melicent Grose, Fanny Currey, Miss Beresford, 
Louise Eayner, A. Sorel Laverty, Elizabeth 
Petrie, Marion Paton, Alice Manley, TT«l« n 
Maguire, Helen O’Hara, Ellen Partridge, Helen 
Thornycroft, Caroline Williams, E. H. Sharp, 
C. D. Loch, Annette Ellis, and Bose Welby 
deserve mention. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Magazine of Art for April gives a full- 
page wood^engraving of the original drawing 
by J. F. Millet for his celebrated “Angelus. 
If has been faithfully executed, and preserves 
much of the spirit of the original. Mr. Andrew 
Lang contributes a clever first article on “ The 
Art of Savages,” and Mrs. Comyns Carr writes 
very sensibly on “The Artistic Aspect of 
Modem Dress,” and sensibly suggests that the 
picturesque local costumes of Europe might 
yield hints for “ fashions ” more beautiful than 
the fancies of Parisian modietet. 

“ A Winter Evening,” etched by F. Slo- 
combe for the Portfolio, is a very good example 
of this artist’s careful and picturesque studies 
of leafless trees. The oak, which stretches its 
long, sinewy arms against the sky, is finely 
felt, and the light is admirably managed. The 
sentiment of Mrs. Allingham’s “Knitting,” 
etched by L. J. Steele, is true and gentle; but 
her drawings are not forcible enough either in 
line or light and shade to make effective subjects 
for etching. 
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pictures and objects of vertu made by the late 
Francis Grant, Esq., prior to 1818, and by his 
sons, the late John Grant, Esq., of Kilgraston, 
Perthshire, and Sir Francis Grant, the late 
President of the Boyal Academy, is announced 
by Messrs. Chapman and Sons, of Edinburgh, 
for the loth inst. Several of the pictures have 
been exhibited at the winter exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy. Among them are some fine 
portraits by Sir Joshua Beynolds, and good 
examples of Bubens, Salvator Bosa, and van 
dor Heist. The most important is a grand pic¬ 
ture by Guercino of “ San Luigi di Gonzaga,” 
which has been twice exhibited in London— 
once at the British Institution, and once at the 
Boyal Academy in 1872. It was purchased by 
the late Mr. John Grant at Milan, about the 
year 1818. It took his fancy so much that, as 
though it were a “ pearl of great price,” he 
sold all that he had with him at the time, two 
[ horses and some pictures previously bought, 
m order to secure it. The collection contains 
some choice pieces of china, and some rare 
Italian bronzes of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 


The Magazine of A.rt for May will contain 
articles by the Bey. Mandril Creighton, Mr. A. 
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Egmont Halse, Mr. Wilfrid Grippe, Mr. Grant 
Allen, and Mr. Andrew Lang. The frontis¬ 
piece to the part will be an engraving of 
“ Alone,” from the painting by Josef Israels. 

Last week’s L'Art contains the beginning 
of a study by Bend Mdnard on Thdodore 
Camelle d’Aligny (bom 1798), an almost for¬ 
gotten Frenoh landscape painter. It is illus¬ 
trated with facsimiles of two of his sketches, 
whioh, with others that have recently appeared 
in the same periodical, show a remarkable power 
of suggesting the main features of a landscape 
with a few bold, free, but scientific lines. He 
would appear to have been a true pricurseur of 
naturalistic landscape in France. 

Some drawings by Vittore Pisano (Pisanello), 
the famous medallist of the first naif of the 
fifteenth century, and an artist of whose rare 
paintings the National Gallery possesses an in¬ 
teresting specimen presented by Lady Eastlake 
(No. 776), form the subject of an article in L'Art 
for the 19th of last month. They prove him to 
have been a draughtsman of the first order, and 
have been reproduced in the pages of our con¬ 
temporary with great skill. Till recently, 
these drawings, discovered in the Louvre 
in 1856, were attributed to Lionardo da 
Vinci. The mule on p. 229 is a masterpiece of 
accurate modelling and graceful design, and is 
so purely naturalistic that it seems to belong to 
the nineteenth rather than the fifteenth oentury. 
In another, an allegorioal composition, the 
Benaissance feeling is very strong. It reminds 
one of Donatello, Mantegna, and Botticelli at 
the same time. 

A general exhibition of the products of 
agriculture, industry, the industrial arts, and 
ancient arts is to be opened at Bordeaux on 
June 1 next. 

It is reported at Venioe that the Italian 
Government proposes appointing a commission 
to see that, in future repairs of St. Mark's, the 
old work shall not suffer alteration. 

A bi-monthly Bulletin de Correspondence 
africaine, dealing with Libyan, Punic, Greek, 
and Boman antiquities, is published at Algiers 
by the Ecole supdrieure des Lettree. The Paris 
agents are Messrs. Baer and Challamel alnd. 

Art and Letters for this month is, as usual, 
well printed, well illustrated, and well written. 
The principal artioles are on “ Henri Begnault ” 
and “Masterpieces of Tapestry;” and the 
story of “ Summer Madness,” by the author of 
“ Whom the Gods Love,” is exciting. 

J. 0. Nicoll and 0. A. Platt have etched 
the plates for the fourth and fifth numbers 
of American Etchings respectively. “Burnt 
Pines,” the subject of the former, is an almost 
ideal subject for etching, as the whole 
effect is dependent upon, for the most part, 
straightish lines. The difficulty lay in making 
an interesting plate out of suoh simple and, in 
themselves, suon unbeautiful elements; but Mr. 
Nicoll has done this by preserving the character 
of the trees in spite of their “ charred ” state, 
and imparting a sense of devastation. Mr. 
Platt’s “ Shanties on the Harlem ” shows a true 
etcher’s sense of the oapacity of his materials. 
He has evidently studied both nature and 
Bembrandt, and has the gift of picturesque 
composition. 

A correspondent informs us that he has 
received a letter from tbe Bev. S. D. Peet, 
editor of the American Antiquarian Journal, 
stating that the inscribed stone from Wilming¬ 
ton, in Ohio, of which an account was given in 
the last number of that periodical, has been 
proved to be a forgery. A full exposure will be 
piade in the July number. 


M. E. Bertrand has printed his thesis for 
the doctoral is lettres at the Sorbonne. The 
subject he chose was “ Philostratus and his 
Sohnol; ” and he argued that Greek painters, 
though absolutely ignorant of chiaroscuro, suc¬ 
cessively attempted landscape, still-life, and 
genre. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann hopes to finish his 
work of excavation in the Troad by August 
next. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The London Musioal Society gave its first 
concert this season at St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday, March 30. The programme com¬ 
menced with an interesting selection from 
Handel’s “Theodora.” This oratorio was espe¬ 
cially valued by the composer, although it was 
unfavourably received when produced in 1749. 
Handel considered the chorus, “ He saw the 
lovely youth,” at the end of the seoond part, 
far superior to “the grandest chorus in the 
‘ Messiah.’ ” The soloists at this concert were 
Miss Clements, Miss Wakefield, Mr. Charles 
Wade, and the Hon. Spenser G. Lyttelton. 
Miss Clements, who possesses a clear and 
sympathetic voice, undertook to sing, at a very 
short notioe, in plaoe of the Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone. Considerable allowance must, therefore, 
be made for the rendering of the songs taken by 
this lady. The second part of the programme 
opened with Brahms’ “ Nanie,” which was im¬ 
mediately followed by H. Goetz’ musioal setting 
of the same poem. These two works were placed 
in juxtaposition evidently for the purpose of com¬ 
parison, and it was both interesting and in¬ 
structive to hear the singularly contrasted 
conceptions of these two great modern com¬ 
posers. We see no reason to modify our 
already expressed opinion that the setting 
of Goetz, through the close connexion of 
the words and music, secures far greater 
sympathy, and produoes a more satisfactory 
impression on the mind of the listener, 
than that of Brahms. The composition 
of Brahms, considered as abstraot music, is 
very beautiful; but its solemn aud austere 
strains carry us in spirit to august Borne 
rather than to the soenes and events of the 
Greek myths. The last pieoe performed was 
Gounod’s clever and effective setting of the 
130th Psalm. The choir sang throughout the 
evening with much precision and energy, and 
Mr. Barnby conducted in a highly efficient 
manner. 

The last Monday Popular Concert of the 
season (April 3) was in every respect a great 
success; and Mr. A. Chappell has much 
reason to be satisfied with the great series of 
musical performances just brought to a con¬ 
clusion. Novelties have certainly not formed 
a feature of the present season; but the works 
chosen have all been of a high order, and the 
magnificent performances of Mdme. Schumann 
and Herr Joachim have rendered the concerts 
since Christmas especially attractive. On Mon¬ 
day the programme included Brahms’ great 
sextett in B flat fop. 18), admirably interpreted 
by Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Straus, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti. Mdme. Schumann played 
Sohumann’s novelette in F and Chopin’s 
nocturne in D flat and valse in A flat. The 
great pianist was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and recalled to the platform three 
times after she had played. It is reported 
that Mdme. Schumann is not likely to visit 
this country again: if such should be the case, 
these closing performances must long remain 
memorable in the annals of music. We see, 
however, no reason why this lady, for whom 
all who know her entertain more than respect, 


should not again delight us with her fine play¬ 
ing. Her hand has not lost its cunning. The 
pathos and energy of her style are not ex¬ 
tinguished. Long will she be remembered, and 
be followed wherever she may go with the 
sinoere and hearty good wishes of an admiring 
public. 

Mdme. Sainton gave on Thursday week, at 
the Steinway Hall, the first of a series of three 
subscription concerts. The programme was 
entirely vocal, the performers consisting 
solely of talented pupils (present and past) of 
Mdme. Sainton Dolby’s academy. Mrs. Inez 
Bell made her first appearanoe m public; she 
has a good voice, and sings with taste and 
intelligence. Of the numerous successes of the 
afternoon we may name Miss Cooper in Mozart’s 
“ Zaffire tti,” Miss Woodhatoh in “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” Miss Fusdle in “ Let me 
wander” (Handel), and Miss Blaokwall in 
“They shall be turned back” (Costa). The 
concerted music, including Smart’s “Fisher- 
maidens,” was sung with great taste, precision, 
and finish, under the skilful direction of M. 
Sainton and Mr. H. F. Frost Mr. Leipold 
officiated at the piano with his accustomed 
ability. J. S. Shbdlocx. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

We have received with much satisfaction 
notioe from Herr Franks that the date of the 
first Biohter Oonoert has been altered from 
Friday, May 5, to Wednesday, May 3. In our 
last number we suggested the advisability of 
suoh a ohange in consequence of the former 
date dashing with the first night of the 
“ Nibelungen ” performances. 

Mdme. Marie Boze has been engaged by 
Mr. Vert to appear in a series of concerts to 
be given in the principal cities of England and 
Ireland. The firat concert will take place at 
Norwioh on April 13, and the tour will last 
until the middle of May. 


AGKHK01BS. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sow, 
186 Strand, and Messrs. Curtice & Co., 
Catherine Street, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin qf Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

FABI8. 

Copies can be obtained in Paris every Satur¬ 
day morning of M. Fotherinoham, 8 Rue 
Neuve des Capucines. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1882. 

JYo. 519, New Berios. 

Tu Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writert of, rejected 
manueeript. 

2f it particularly requested that all business 
letter « regarding the eupply qf the paper, 
$o., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First 
Forty Tears of his Life (1795-1835). By 
James Anthony Fronde. In 2 vols. 
'With Portraits and Etchings. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Ms. Froudr has now accomplished, accord¬ 
ing to his lights, one-half of the task that 
devolved upon him as Carlyle's literary 
executor. “ I found,” he says, “ that I could 
not write a formal Life of Carlyle within 
measurable compass without taking to pieces 
his own memoirs and the collection of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters, and this I could not think 
it right to attempt.” So he has followed up 
the Reminiscences with this account of 
Carlyle’s life up to the time of his final 
settlement in London. It, in turn, is to be 
succeeded by the publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters, with a connecting narrative by 
Carlyle himself, as they “ are a better history 
of the London life of herself and her husband 
than could be written either by me or by 
anyone.” Finally, Mr. Froude will give 
a short narrative of his friend’s last years, 
based on his own knowledge. 

It is desirable—it is indeed absolutely neces¬ 
sary—-to bear these facts in mind, for it is now 
plain that, until Mr. Froude has completed 
his task, it will be useless to attempt the 
formation of a final judgment on Carlyle. 
This work is studded, like its predecessor, 
with criticisms of Carlyle’s contemporaries, 
quite as likely, too, to “give pain” to 
their relatives and admirers. What is of 
more importance, criticisms on the same 
persons change, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say develop; for example, Car¬ 
lyle’s last words in these volumes on Mrs. 
Buller and John Wilson are very different 
from his first, and much more unkindly. 
What is true of his judgments of men is also 
true of his judgments on things. Thus he 
desired to see a succession of “ heroes ” of 
the Frederick type, because he thought they 
would relieve the “ congestion of population ” 
in the Old World by compelling emigration. 
Yet he lived, Mr. Froude tells us, to admit 
that “ natural influences,” without any inter¬ 
position on the part of Heaven-sent Alarics 
and Hengats, were sending multitudes to the 
American continent The truth is that 
Carlyle was compelled, in small ethical 
matters, no less than in the ordinary sense, 
to live from hand to mouth for the greater 
part of his career. He did not repine at 
having to live thus; he saw no hardship in 
others having to do so. But most fiercely and 
persistently he objected to and denounced in¬ 
tellectual, and still more moral, stagnation or 


retrogression. “ It was not in his nature to 
be content,” Mr. Froude says. There was, 
to say the least, a noble side to his discontent; 
and at the bottom of his harshest judgments 
—on Wilson, Lamb, De Quinoev, Campbell, 
even Jeffrey and Macaulay—there lay the 
belief that they had allowed material pros¬ 
perity, self-indulgence, or the influences of 
society to injure their moral fibre, and had 
therefore, in his view, sinned against the 
dearest light. He may have been wrong in 
his opinions; he may have oome to admit 
that he was wrong. On the other hand, he 
may have been confirmed in them, and may 
have given more adequate reasons for them, 
than appear either in the Reminiscences 
or in this new narrative. For the sake, 
therefore, of Carlyle and of his contem¬ 
poraries, it is desirable to wait patiently for 
the appearance of his wife’s letters and of Mr. 
Frouae’s “last words,” before coming to any 
decision as to the one or the other, or the 
relations between them. These volumes, no 
less than the Reminiscences, prove that very 
many of the balls of personal judgment whloh 
Carlyle fired were made by his wife, whose 
insight into character he believed to be at 
least equal to his own. The next instalment 
of the Carlyle memoirs may therefore be 
expected to be—for many reasons it will be 
a matter for regret if it is not—the unroofing 
of the “ works ” of the Carlyle ammunition. 

Upon two points in connexion with Mr. 
Fronde’s enterprise, however, it is perfectly 
safe, even at this stage, to speak definitely. 
In respect of style, those portions of these 
volumes which are in Mr. Fronde’s own hand 
will oompare favourably with anything he has 
written. There is passion in all his best pas¬ 
sages, but it is generally the passion of hatred 
held in restraint. Here it is love—hdd, too, 
in some restraint, but not strenuously so. It 
may be doubted if he has ever written any¬ 
thing better than this, which is the sum and 
substance of the work, if not of Carlyle’s 
whole moral life:— 

“ Carlyle has been seen in these volumes 
fighting for thirty-nine years—fighting with 
poverty, with dyspepsia, with intellectual temp¬ 
tations, with neglect or obstruction from his 
fellow-mortals. Their ways were not his ways. 
His attitude was not different only from their 
attitude, but was a condemnation of it, and it 
was not to be expected that they would look 
kindly on him. His existence hitherto had 
been a prolonged battle. A man does not carry 
himself in such conflicts so wisely and warily 
that he can come out of them unscathed, ana 
Carlyle carried scars from his wounds both on 
his mind and on his temper. He had stood 
aloof from parties, he had fought his way alone, 
he was fierce and uncompromising. To those 
who saw but the outside of him ne appeared 
soomful, imperious, and arrogant. He was 
stem in his judgment of others. The sins of 
passion he could pardon, but the sins of insin¬ 
cerity or half-sinoerity he could never pardon. 
He would not oondesoend to the conventional 
politenesses which remove friction between man 
and man. He called things by their right 
names, and in a dialect edged with sarcasm. 
Thus he was often harsh when he ought to have 
been merciful; he was contemptuous where he 
had no right to despise; and, in his estimate of 
motives and actions, was often unjust and mis¬ 
taken. He, too, who was so severe with others, 
had weaknesses of his own of which he was 
unconscious in the exoeea of his self-oonfidenoe. 


He was proud—one may say savagely proud. It 
was a noble determination in him that he would 
depend upon himself alone. But he would not 
only aooept no obligation; he resented the offer 
of help to himself or anyone belonging to him 
as if it had been an insult. He never wholly 
pardoned Jeffrey for having made his brother’s 
fortune. His temper had been ungovernable 
from his ohildhood. Hie had the irritability of a 
dyspeptio man of genius, and when the devil, as 
he oalled it, had possession of him, those whose 
comfort he ought most to have studied were the 
most exposed to the storm. He who preaohed 
so wisely on doing the duty whioh lay nearest 
to us forgot his own instructions, and made no 
adequate effort to oast the devil out. 

“Nay more, there broke upon him in his 
late years, like a flash of lightning from heaven, 
the terrible revelation that he had sacrificed his 
wife’s health and happiness in his absorption in 
his work; that he nad been oblivious of his 
most obvious obligations, and had been negli¬ 
gent, inconsiderate, and selfish. The fault 
was grave and the remorse agonising. Par 
many years after she had left him, men we 
passed the spot in our walks where she was last 
seen alive, he would bare his gray head in the 
wind and run, his features wrung with an un¬ 
availing sorrow. Let all this be acknowledged, 
and let those who know themselves to be with¬ 
out either these sins, or others as bad as these, 
freely east stones at Carlyle.” 

Mr. Froude’s spirit and method seem to us 
only less commendable than his style. He 
thinks the public have a right to be Informed 
of the details of the private life of every great 
teacher, or votes, “ in order to know whether 
his own actions have corresponded with his 
teaching, and whether his moral and personal 
character entitles him to oonfidenoe;” and 
he fortifies this view of his duty by quoting 
Carlyle’s doctrine as to the business of 
a biographer from his review of Look- 
hart’s Life of Scott. It is idle to 
argue whether this view of a biographer’s 
funotion is oorreot or not. Mr. Froude had 
no other oourse open to him if he was to obey 
his friend’s wishes at all. Carlyle at first 
wished to have no biography, a fact which is 
forgotten by those who oensure him for his 
essentially private ejaculations when “the 
devil of dyspepsia” had possession of him. 
But, when he saw that a biography was 
inevitable, he, no doubt remembering how 
Burns’s reputation has suffered through 
being left to the tender mercies of Paul 
Pry and Mrs. Candour, in place of a 
minutely chronicling Boswell or a just and 
discriminating Lockhart, resolved that, so 
far as lay in his power, his own biography 
should be thorough. What has followed hu 
death shows the wisdom of this resolution— 
about one-half of the literature called forth 
by the Reminiscences oonsists of aneo- 
dotes wholly unauthentio or only partially 
authenticated to prove that Carlyle was a 
wretched egotist who behaved habitually 
like a brute to his wife. It was well, 
therefore, that, if the Carlyle story must 
be told at all, it should afi be told, and 
by the one man now in possession of 
the facts. If Mr. Froude can be said 
to have erred, it is in doing his work too 
thoroughly. There are no direct evidences here 
that he has been influenced by the storm raised 
on the publication of the Reminiscences. 

It was not to be expected, of course, that 
he would apologise for that publication; for 
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Carlyle himself had probably not more oon- 
tempt than he for the reed shaken with the 
wind. Bnt he has taken no notice of the 
various “ corrections ” of the narrative in the 
Reminiscences ; thus he adheres strictly to 
Carlyle’s statement that Miss Martin declined 
to free Edward Irving from his engagement 
to her, and makes no mention whatever of the 
vehement contradictions given by that lady’s 
relatives. Yet we are much mistaken if the 
criticism of the Reminiscences has not had Borne 
effect upon Mr. Froude ; at all events, he has 
apparently thought it his duty not only to give 
Carlyle, warts and all, but to give the warts 
above all. The “ immortal and infernal ” dys¬ 
pepsia does get a little wearisome, after we are 
gravely informed that, in obedience to the 
orders of the Edinburgh “jackass” of 
a doctor, endorsed by Birmingham Badams, 
the sufferer gave up tobacco and took to 
mercury and hogsheads of castor oil. Old 
Mrs. Carlyle’s description of her son as 
“gey ill to live wi’” suggests itself in 
these volumes almost as often as “wae’s 
me” in the Reminitcencet, and there is 
not the same excuse for the repeti¬ 
tion. Mr. Froude further seems to us to 
exaggerate the vatet theory of Carlyle. It 
is quite true that he believed himself a man 
with a message as truly as did the Hebrew 
prophets, and that, like Jeremiah, he took an 
essentially pessimistic view of the future of 
his oountry. But surely it is going too far 
to say that, if he was wrong in hu prophecies, 
he “has misused his powers,” and “his own 
desire for himself would be the speediest 
oblivion of himself and his works.” There 
are many, and those not the least steadfast 
lovers of Carlyle, to whom the moral support 
his writings give in the conduct of life, the 
solid historical masonry of The French Revo¬ 
lution, Frederick, and Cromwell, even his 
humour and power of intense description, 
seem more truly passports to immortality 
than his Jeremiads. 

The leading facts of Carlyle’s life recorded 
in these volumes—his early training, the 
Boiler tutorship, the beginning of his curri¬ 
culum of dyspepsia, his Goethean “ conver¬ 
sion,” his marriage, his relations with Irving 
and Jeffrey, his sojourning in the wilder¬ 
ness at Craigenputtock, his difficulties about 
the publication of Sartor —the public have 
already been made familiar with through the 
Reminitcencet and otherwise. Mr. Froude 
had already published in the Nineteenth 
Century a portion of his present narrative, 
including the “ episode ” of Margaret Gordon, 
who shrunk from undertaking the duty and 
earning the somewhat tragio immortality that 
fell to Jane Welsh. These two volumes are 
neoessarily to a large extent an elucidation, 
amplification, and correction—there is very 
little of this last, however—of the portions of 
the Reminitcencet which cover the same 
thirty-nine years. Very properly Mr. Froude 
passes, comparatively speaking, with light¬ 
ness over the Irving section of Carlyle’s 
life. With equal propriety he makes perfectly 
dear the relations between Carlyle and the 
other members of his family, for these 
justify the services he rendered them, and the 
panegyrics he has bestowed upon them. Some 
of the best and tenderest of the letters 
here published are those to his parents and 


to his two brothers, whom he practically | 
supported until they were able to support 
themselves. Mr. Froude does not render 
equally plain the reasons whioh made Carlyle 
to the very last believe that Jeffrey, his old 
friend and patron, shrunk from rendering him 
a kindness—the securing for him the appoint¬ 
ment to a Chair of Astronomy in Edinburgh 
or of Rhetoric in London—when he might 
have done so. It seems probable, however, as 
Mr. Froude surmises, that Carlyle resented 
being lectured on his “ arrogance ” by a man 
to whom both he and his brother were under 
pecuniary obligations; and it is worthy of 
note, in this connexion, that Mrs. Carlyle 
was, as we learn from one of her letters, quite 
as glad as her husband when the debt to 
Jeffrey was paid. These volumes certainly 
will not lower Jeffrey’s reputation; they 
prove that not only did he introduce 
Carlyle to the Fdinburyh Review, offer 
to settle an annuity on him, lend him 
money, and start his brother John on a 
medical career, but that he wished to make 
him his own editorial successor. The other 
side of the account is that Jeffrey and the 
whole Fdinburyh Review coterie were wrong 
about Carlyle and his “ impracticability,” and 
that Goethe was right. In other words, 
Goethe knew more of the universe, Carlyle 
included, than did Jeffrey. The letters of 
the Patriarch of Weimar given here are 
mainly notable for their mellow wisdom and 
courtly kindliness, and as proving how much 
more valuable at a crisis in the career of a 
man of proud independence is moral than 
material aid. Among the other men of note 
of whom there is pleasant mention in this 
“ howling wilderness of dyspepsia ” are Emer¬ 
son, John Stuart Mill, ana Charles Buller. 
Although Carlyle broke off his connexion with 
the Buffers in something like a “ tiff,” and 
said some harsh things about Mrs. Buller, he 
liked Charles. The feeling was evidently 
reciprocated. Mr. Froude gives a letter from 
this promising young politician dealing with 
British politics, and particularly with the 
character of the House of Commons, which 
reads like a cut-down “ Latter Day Pamphlet.” 
The persons and places that receive mention 
the reverse of kindly in Carlyle’s letters 
and journals are muoh more numerous. 
Lamb and De Quincey are, if possible, worse 
treated than in the Reminitcencet; even 
Mr. Froude has to stand up for the “ gentle 
Elia,” for he is described as “a shameless 
drunkard ” whose faoulty it was a scandal to 
describe as genius. Lytton Bulwer is spoken 
of in the most contemptuous terms. John 
Wilson falls off sadly in Carlyle’s estimation. 
At first, the worst said of him is that he was 
fond of all stimulating things. Then we find 
him trying to combine poetry and philosophy 
with rizzared haddocks and toddy. Lastly, it 
is more than hinted that he was ungenerous 
and untruthful in regard to Carlyle himself. 
Campbell is “ as heartless as a little Edin¬ 
burgh advocate,” and this is no light charge 
when it is borne in mind that Edinburgh is 
treated to almost as much wholesale invective 
as the Scottish aristocracy since the days of 
Wallace, who are styled “ toothless hyenas,” a 
canaille that may be thankful if they are “paid 
off” some day. These volumes are, in fact, 
spiced with characteristically Carlylian “ mis¬ 


chief,” of which this noyade may serve as a 
specimen:— 

“ Empson, a diluted, good-natured, languid 
Anempfinder. The strongest young man, one 
Macaulay (now in Parliament, as I from the first 
prediotedl, an emphatic, hottish, really forcible 
person, but unhappily without divme idea. 
Sogers (an elogtat, politely malignant old 
lady, I think) is in town, and probably I might 
Bee him. Moore is I know not where, a 
lascivious triviality of great name. Bentham 
is said to have become a driveller and garrulous 
old man.” 

The most interesting section of Mr. Fronde’s 
narrative, from the personal point of view, is 
that whioh details the story of the friend¬ 
ship of Carlyle and Miss Welsh, which 
ended in their marriage and forty years’ 
oomradeship. No practised novelist could 
have told the story better, from the first 
and peremptory repulse by Miss Welsh 
of her literary correspondent, to her con¬ 
fession that she had “ wilfully deceived ” him 
as to her love for Irving, her personal sur¬ 
render at his own home—recalling that of 
Bathsheba Everdene to Gabriel Oak in Mr. 
Hardy’s well-known novel—and Carlyle’s 
preparation for the “odious ceremony” by 
reading Kant’s Critique of Pure Season and 
the novels of Scott, whom he subsequently 
thanked by describing as a man who might 
have been a Conscript Father but had sunk 
into a restaurateur. Mr. Froude thus sums 
up this remarkableJwooing and its results:— 
“He admired Miss Welsh. Her mind and 
temper suited him. He had allowed her image 
to intertwine itself with all his thoughts and 
emotions; but with love his feeling for her had 
nothing in common but the name. There is 
not a hint anywhere that he had contemplated 
as a remote possibility the usual oonsequence of 
a marriage—a family of children. He thought 
of a wife as a companion to himself, who would 
make life easier and brighter to him. But this 
was all, and the images in whioh he dressed out 
the workings of his mind only served to hide 
their real character from himself. . . . The 
stern and powerful sense of duty in these two 
remarkable persons held them true, through a 
long and trying life together, to the course of 
elevated action whioh they had both set before 
themselves. He never swerved from the high 
ftinn to which he had resolved to devote 
himself. She, by never-failing toil and watch¬ 
fulness, alone made it possible for him to accom¬ 
plish the work whioh he achieved. But we reap 
as we have sown. Those who seek for happiness 
in tiffs world must not complain if happiness is 
not their portion. She had the companionship 
of an extraordinary man. Her character was 
braced by the contact with him, and through 
the incessant self-denial whioh the determination 
that he should do his very best inevitably 
exacted of her. But she was not happy. Long 

S ears after, in the late evening of her laborious 
fe, she said, ‘ I married for ambition. Carlyle 
has exceeded all that my wildest hopes ever 
imagined of him—and I am miserable/” 

This last statement is so serious that we 
cannot help desiring to learn the circum¬ 
stances under which it was made. That 
Mrs. Carlyle sacrificed her health for the 
sake of her husband and his mission in 
a spirit of silent stoicism which kept him 
ignorant of what she was doing, all the world 
knows. But may not this “ I am miserable ” 
have been only her translation of her mother- 
in-law’s “ gey ill to live wi’ ” ? On neither 
her side nor Carlyle’s was there love in the 
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popular, Little Dorrit sense. Certainly there enlties and capable of more than one answer. Hystaspis in a passage of the Behistnn in- 
was nothing in him of what, in his “ Annandale Was Zoroaster a real personage or the creation scription, the importance of which was first 
vernacular,” he would have styled “ the erotic of later myth? when and where did he live? pointed out by Dr. Oppert; and I further 
business.” But, on the other hand, we have what was his relation to the religion which is believe that the G&thas are meant by “ the 
her protestations before marriage that she usually assumed to have been founded by sacred hymn,” the gaitham of the Persian text, 
“loved him earnestly, devotedly;” and her him? was this religion a natural development which Darius states he re-established. It is 
declaration in a letter to an aunt—a letter out of Yedio theology or a deliberate revolt equally clear to me that the Magians were 


which he saw only after her death—that she 
“ liked him in the inmost part of her being.” 


ainst the latter ? where was the language not Zoroastrians at the time when the 
the Avesta spoken, and when and where Behistnn inscription was engraved, whatever 


As for Carlyle, his letters after marriage are were the fragments of which it is composed they may have been afterwards. On the 
brimful of quaint tenderness. The umon of written ? are the Gathas, or hymns, the oldest contrary, Gomates, like Kyros the King of 
these two remarkable persons was rendered or the latest part of it ? who were the Magi— Elam (not Persia) and his son Kambyses, 


these two remarkable persons was rendered or the latest part of it ? who were the Magi— Elam (not Persia) and his son Kambyses, 
tragic enough by circumstances and that all- were they a non-Aryan tribe or the priests whose brother he personated, must have been 
unconscious egotism for indulging in which who formed the religious system which we a polytheist, and differed from his more 
Carlyle was torn with remorse to his latest find in the sacred books of the Farsis ? All politic predecessors only in endeavouring to 
day; but we are at present unwilling to these are questions which are hotly contested, crush the Aryan or Persian element and the 
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eve that" I am miserable” was anything and to which no definitive answer has as yet worship of Ormazd. 


crush the Aryan or Persian element and the 


more than the expression of a mood or a 
moment of physical weakness. 

XT_•«_ il 1 t t 


been returned. As beseems an historian, 
however, who writes for the great public, Prof. 


It is a pity that in his interesting account 
of the Median empire Prof. Duneker was 


_Nec-“:-arily this work deals with many Max Duneker sweeps aside such problems of unable to take advantage of the two newly 
things—such as Carlyle’s politics and religion minute scholarship, and argues out his own discovered inscriptions which have set Kyros 
—of which, although they were of the very views with no uncertain sound. According and his earlier nistoiy in so new a light, 
essence of the man, it does not come within to him,Zoroaster was a Baktrian who flourishei 


essence of the man, it does not come within tohim,ZoroasterwasaBaktrianwho flourished We now know, at least in outline, the actual 
the province of a literary journal to treat, about a thousand years before our era in the facts relating to the downfall of the Median 
Passages revealing his views in these re- great kingdom of Baktria, the foundation of kingdom upon which the great heroic poems 
spects, like much in the Reminiscences, will which he would place about 1100 b.c. The of Media and Persia were afterwards based, 
offend many, and may diminish the number religion which he preached was a reformation and we see that the legend was correct whioh 
of Carlyle worshippers. That cannot be —a revolt, in fact, against tbe old nature- called Kyros an Amardian or Elamite. What 
helped, nor is it to be much regretted, worship of the Aryans; and his two gods— the ethnic and linguistic affinities of the 
Carlyle is strong meat, to be taken only Ahura-mazda, or Ormazd, the principle of Modes of Ekbatana were, however, we cannot 
by those whose digestive powers are of the good, and Angro-mainyus, or Ahriman, the at present tell with certainty; before the 
best. But these volumes, although they may principle of evil—were new deities. For some question can be settled, excavations must be 
reduce the number, will intensify the esteem, of 200 years his priests, the Athravas, handed made on the site of the Median capital. All 
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his genuine admirers. They will see now how down the ceremonies and creed of his faith; 
much—rather how little—his “arrogance,” then a new priesthood arose in Western 
his “ egotism,” his “ self-consciousness ” come Iran, the Magians of Media, in whose 


that is oertain is that the so-called Seythio 


then a new priesthood arose in Western or Protomedie transcript of the Akhaemenian 
Iran, the Magians of Media, in whose inscriptions is really the language of the 


ey will see that his most fruitful and hands the religion of Zoroaster underwent I Amardians of Elam, to whom Ky 


and that it was this fact which caused it to 


most stimulating work was almost literally fresh modification and development. It is and that it was this fact which caused it to 
written with his life-blood. As for readers needless to say that all these conclusions, occupy a place of honour in the public 
who, instead of now returning to his books supported as they are with great learning documents of the Persian kings. On the 
with a deeper and more personal interest, may and ingenuity, would be disputed step by other hand, the name of Istuvegu, the Asty- 
turn from them in the belief that “ Carlyle’s step by other scholars. But a few weeks agfis of the Greeks, has not an Aryan sound; 


supported as they are with great learning documents of the Persian kings. On the 
and ingenuity, would be disputed step by other hand, the name of Istuvegu, the Asty- 


tum from them in the belief that “ Carlyle’s step by other scholars. But a few weeks agfis of the Greeks, has not an Aryan sound; 
reputation has been irretrievably damaged,” ago, for example. Prof, de Harlez published and the non-Aryan land of Ellipi, overrun by 
all that can be said is that they have either an elaborate Introduction d VEtude de Sargon, seems to have been that in which 
never needed, or never understood, the moral VAvesta et de la Religion mazddenne , in which the city of Ekbatana was afterwards bruit, 
message which has quickened and sustained he seeks to prove that Zoroaster was not a The controversy, however, as to whether 
two generations of English—nay, of European Baktrian, but a native of Media Rhagiana, and the Medes were an Aryan or a norl¬ 
and American—men of action. that the greater part of the Avesta was com- Aryan people is really an idle one, since 


William Wallace. 


The History of Antiquity. By Max Duneker. 
Translated by Evelyn Abbott. (Bentley.) 

Awothsb volume has appeared of what 
ought to become a standard English work on 
history. Both the translation and the ap¬ 
pearance of the book are worthy of the 


that the greater part of the Avesta was com- Aryan people is really an idle one, since 
posed during the last five centuries before the the term “Mede” originally had merely 


Christian era. It is only within the last two 
years that our views of the rise and character 
of the Persian empire have been revolution- 


a geographical sense. It was the name 
applied by the Assyrians to the heterogeneous 
tribes east of the Zimri of Kurdistan. Some 


ised by the progress of cuneiform discovery; of these are shown by their proper names to 
and it is not too much to hope that before have been distinctively Aryan, othen just the 
long the evidence of contemporaneous inscrip- oontrary. From the Assyrians the name was 
turns will dear up many of those problems handed on to the Babylonians and Persians, 
which Zend scholars are trying to solve. At and it was only among the Greeks that it 


pearance of the book are worthy of the Assyrian inscriptions, by tbe help of whioh 
original. As usual, it is eminently readable. Prof. Duneker endeavours to support his 
ana abounds with a mass of erudition, which hypothesis of a great Baktrian kingdom, can 
is handled by the author with the easy grasp no longer be maintained. The land of Muzri, 


is handled by the author with the easy grasp 
of a master. 

The new volume deals with the Baktrians 


all events, the arguments drawn from the began to have an ethnological signification. 
Assyrian inscriptions, by tbe help of whioh How the kingdom of Ekbatana came to be 
Prof. Duneker endeavours to support his known as the kingdom of Media we do not 
hypothesis of a great Baktrian kingdom, can yet know; all we can say is that its probable 


no longer be maintained, 
from which Shalmaneser 


Baktrian camel, was not Baktria, but Lesser Medes.” 


and of Muzri, founder, Kastarit, or Kyaxares, the King of 
obtained the Karukaasi, is also called “King of the 


of the east, and the Medes and Persians Armenia, into which the animals of a more I have left myself no space to notice the 
of the west. The greater part of it is eastern climate may have been imported; and many interesting points touched upon by 
occupied with “ the Arians of Eastern Tiglath-Fileser II. never marched farther east- Prof. Duneker in the course of his book, such 
Iran, with the Zend Avesta and Zoroaster, ward than lat. 66°. Even the land of Bikni, as the faot, which he has dearly proved, that 
whom Prof. Max Duneker assigns to Bak- the most distant point in this direction ever the names of the fellow-conspirators of Darius 
triana. Here he comes into conflict with a reached by an Assyrian king, lay to the west given by Ktfisias are the names of their 


of the west, 
occupied with 

.v. 


number of rival theories, each of which claims of Rhagiana. Zigruti, instead of being 


the balance of evidence to be on its side. In 
fret, there is hardly a question connected 


Sagartia, really denotes the Zagros moun¬ 
tains. On the other hand, I agree with Prof. 


with the rise of Zoroastrianism and the origin Duneker in believing that a religious work 
of the Avesta which is not beset with diffi- s imil ar to the Avesta is mentioned by Darius 


sons, not of the conspirators themselves. 
Those who wish to be at onoe entertained 
and instructed should study the volume 
itself 

A. H. Sato. 
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JBuayt and Dialogue* of Oiaeomo Leopardi • 

Translated by Charles Edwardes. (Trub- 

ner.) 

It is essential to a good (translator that he 
should have an enthusiasm for his original; it 
is his foible correspondingly, though an 
amiable and interesting foible, to complain of 
the world’s inadequate appreciation of that 
original. So far as I can judge, Mr. 
Ed ward 68 is a good translator; that is to say, 
his volume might be read through by a 
person wholly ignorant of the original, and be 
laid down with a conviction that he had been 
reading a clear and pithy set of English 
essays and dialogues. This is no small success, 
as translations go. Card. Newman long ago 
laid it down that, to keep up to a high level 
of style in reproducing accurately thoughts 
not your own, expressed in another language, 
is one of the severest tests of the faculty of 
attention. Mr. Edwardes stands the test 
very well on the whole. He does not, I 
think, escape the foible above alluded to of 
overrating nis original. It may be doubted, 
moreover, if the reading world is so wholly 
neglectful of Leopardi as Mr. Edwardes 
thinks. His list of authorities (p. 43) should 
itself be a proof that thoughtfal people in 
England and France, as well as in Italy, have 
done their best to familiarise readers with this 
hectio and gloomy, yetinteresting and brilliant, 
writer. One of the articles quoted anonym¬ 
ously by Mr. Edwardes has, if I mistake not, 
been recently acknowledged by no lees a person 
than Mr. Gladstone. Few persons, also, 
will forget Mr. Matthew Arnold’s short, but 
interesting, parallel between Leopardi and 
Byron in the Prefaoe to his recent volume of 
selections from the latter poet. But when Mr. 
Edwardes complains that Leopardi’s name is 
net yet “a household word”, (p. 7) among 
Englishmen, he surely overshoots the mark. 
He forgets that the subject-matter, the style, 
and tone of theee essays forbid their becoming 
so. Sadness and gloom are popular, or may 
be so at times, in poetry. But argumentative 
pessimism in prose can rarely be so. Leopardi, 
at all events, does not pretend a hope— 
hardly even a desire—for popularity. Many 
to whom the dark gloom of such a poem, eg., 
as “ L’ Ultimo Canto di Saffo ” is full of 
interest and emotion, turn away, unattracted, 
from such a dialogue as “Nature and an 
Icelander.” Pessimism, presented in a logical 
and argumentative form, cannot become 
“household words.” For a household, after 
all, is an attempt at happiness or content¬ 
ment; and Leopardi’s elaborate attempt to 
persuade people that, if they are happy, they 
ought not to be, however ingenious, logical, 
ana grimly humorous it may be, finds no 
response from ordinary people. To them 
such a theory simply bombinat in vacuo ; if 
they feel happy, they are happy; and, when 
they are miserable, they;do not thank any¬ 
one for a logical proof that they were fated to 
he so. 

Apart, however, from this rather unreason¬ 
able claim of Mr. Edwardes for Leopardi, his 
prefatory essay is very interesting, though 
melancholy, reading. “ The stricken poet of 
Reconati,” as Mr. Arnold has called him, 
deserves certainly all compassion, in every 
point but two—his Mend Banieri, true to 
him as Severn to Keats, and his present 


biographer. It is grievous to think that this 
exquisitely gifted man should have suffered 
three such evils as a bad and unsympathetio 
home, a bodily deformity, and an unrequited 
affection. Let those to whom such essays as 
“The Academy of Sillographs ” (pp. 24-27) or 
“ Malambruno and Farfarello” (pp. 38-35) 
seem repulsive in their peevish cynicism, 
bethink them of its cause, and judge tenderly. 
That Leopardi increased his sufferings by a 
fretful egotism seems pretty plain; but of 
their reality there can be no question. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay is that 
on the “ History of the Human Race; ” the 
most considerable, “ Rarini on Glory; ” the 
most full of self-revelation and biographical 
interest, “ Philip Ottonieri ” and “ Timandro 
and Eleandro.” The first mentioned is based 
upon the Gritia* of Plato; indeed, the 
manner of Plato is clearly copied throughout. 
But the thoughts are far more those of Lucian 
than those of Plato. Tet they are like Luoian 
“ with a difference.” The “ excellent fopperies 
of the world ” were as hollow to Luoian as to 
Leopardi; but their hollowness amused the 
former, while it tortured the latter—to whom 
was given the Horatian “ sapere et ringi ” in 
painfully large measure. Occasionally, indeed, 
humour strives not unequally with despair, as 
in the saying that “ a child makes a world 
out of nothing—a man makes nothing out of 
the world; ” or in the dialogue (pp. 167-81) 
between Oopemicus, the First Hour, and the 
Sun ; to which may be added “ Hercules and 
Atlas” (pp. 15-18). But, on the whole, the 
subjects, quite apart from the prevailing pes¬ 
simism, are too recondite for the humour of 
their treatment to be generally appreciated. 

The translation is generally, as has been 
said above, in good style. There are one 
or two slips, however, which should be cor¬ 
rected. On p. 187, we are told that “ his 
writings are all else trifling;” on p. 125, 
that “ such misfortunes are inconsolable; ” 
on p. 87, “ are almost quite incapable; ” and 
on p. 64, the saying “ there is no difference 
between life and death ” is ascribed to some 
mysterious Pyrrhus. Mr. Edwardes has been 
misled by the Italian form; the saying belongs 
not to Pyrrhus, but to Pyrrhon the Sceptic, aud 
is as follows :—“nrfiiv &ui<f>tpiiv (i}v ijrctfvdvat.” 
On p. 130 we have the word” dissatisfactory,” 
which has not, I believe, very high authority. 
But these are small blots. On the whole, I 
repeat that gratitude is due to Mr. Edwardes 
for an able portraiture of one of the saddest 
figures in literary history, and an able transla¬ 
tion of his less-inviting and less-known works. 

E. D. A. Mobshsxs. 


The Hittory of Jetus of Nazara. By Dr. 

Theodor Keim. Translated by Arthur 

Ransom. Vol. V. (Williams & Norgate.) 
This fifth volume of the translation of 
Keim’s great work carries us from Sunday, 
the 3rd of April, a.d. 35, to the evening of 
Thursday, the 14th—the Passover evening— 
aud from Capernaum to Jerusalem. Re¬ 
jecting as absolutely unhistorical Luke’s 
Samaritan mission, with its anticipations of 
Paul and impossible simultaneous return of 
the seventy-two disciples, Keim brings Jesus 
and his little band of Galileans across the 
Lake of Gennesaret and down the scorching 


Jordan valley to Jericho, “ the city of frag¬ 
rance.” There a night is spent, not, how¬ 
ever, with the apocryphal Zaochaeus, and the 
next morning the party set out for Jerusalem. 
Passing Bethany, charmingly hidden among 
its trees and corn-fields, they arrive at the 
village of Bethphage, where J esus, not 
with the certain foreknowledge of hie 
death ascribed to him by the fourth evan¬ 
gelist and more or less by the others, but 
rather in a joyous mood, and resolved now to 
assert his Messiahship, mounts the prophetic, 
and therefore somewhat questionable, ass. 
Entering the capital amid the plaudits of his 
followers, he proceeds to the Temple, and, 
taking advantage of the enthusiasm already 
awakened, creates a still greater, and, indeed, 
quite extraordinary, sensation by the expulsion 
of the money-changers. In the evening he 
retires to Bethany. Then follow on succes¬ 
sive days the encounter with the priests and 
elders in the Temple; the parables of the two 
sons and the wicked husbandmen; the 
attempts of the Herodians, the Sadducees, 
the Pharisees; the denunciation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees; the genuine prophecy of the 
destruction of the Temple. From midday on 
the 12th till towards the evening of the 
14th Jesus is in Bethany. Meantime, 
Judas, without any bargaining, has gone to 
the priests and promised to betray him. 
Keim finds no explanation of the treacherous 
act either in the mercenary motive or in 
wounded ambition, and still less, of course, in 
the temptation of a personal Satan. His 
analysis points rather to disappointment in 
the Messiah who had so markedly failed to 
realise the expectations of his followers, and 
to a growing respeot for the men that sat in 
Moses’ seat, as the true incentives of his 
oonduot. The account of the Passover is 
given with great feeling and power and pic¬ 
turesqueness of detail; and it is notioeable 
that Keim, notwithstanding his genuinely 
historical standpoint, held that Jesus himself 
believed in the expiatory efficaoy of his own 
death, adding, however, that, while his will 
to make his death a sacrifice for his brethren 
gives to his purpose “ its moral worth and its 
eternal truth before God and before man,” 
the conception itself was not free from error. 
The volume concludes with a valuable conjec¬ 
ture that it was at this time (on the Passover 
evening) that the institution of baptism, which 
must, in any case, be traced to the initiative of 
Jesus, and which the gospels, on this suppo¬ 
sition, have simply removed to a later date, 
was actually established. 

Throughout this volume the brilliant author 
continues loyal to his original Matthew, but 
rejects without scruple the interpolations 
of the “ Gentile-favouring ” editor. He is 
merciless in his exposure of the unhistorical 
character of the Johannine narrative; and 
there are many half-contemptuous side-glances 
at Mark whion throw a flood of light on the 
real nature of his work. His postponement, 
for example, of the cleansing of the Temple 
to the day following the triumphant entrance, 
when there would be a natural reaction of 
feeb'ng, and his description of Jesus “ looking 
round upon all things ” in the Temple, as 
if he were a tourist come to see its wonders, 
speak little for his fidelity as an historian. 
The instructions to the disciples about the 
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place where the Passover is to be kept—the 
man with the pitcher, <fcc.—common to him 
with Luke, are too much of the clairvoyant 
order. Nevertheless, Mark has sometimes 
preserved the original tradition more faith¬ 
fully than Matthew, as in Christ’s answer to 
the disciples about divorce, where the single 
exception in Matthew (jitj ttrl irapytlf) must 
be regarded as an interpolation of the editor. 
Keim does not hesitate to speak of “ pure fic- 
tions”in John; and as to the raising of Lazarus 
“ not a doubt can remain of the spuriousness 
of the whole story.” In the canonical 
Matthew he rejects as not historical the 
parable of the wedding feast (on the ground 
that it attacks, not the hierarchs, but the 
people, and describes the future persecutions 
of the apostles), that of the Ten Virgins, and 
the great eschatological discourse in chap, 
xxiv. This last is simply “one of those 
restless attempts,” of which there are 
examples enough, “of the later Jews and 
Jewisn-Christians to calculate future events ” 
—in fact, “ a little apocalypse,” which the 
latest editor of Matthew thought fit to in¬ 
corporate into his work. The prediction of 
the destruction of the Temple, on the other 
band, Keim can accept the more readily, in 
that it was not literally fulfilled. There are 
stones left standing one upon another, and 
the Temple was not thrown, but burned, 
down. 

It is quite unnecessary to say anything in 
general of the merits of this instalment of a 
great work, in which narrative, description, 
and criticism are blended together with a 
master’s hand, and without any interruption 
of the interest which carries the reader 
forward from point to point. The merits of 
the translation are also, I believe, un¬ 
questioned. There can be no doubt that it 
gives effectively the meaning and spirit of the 
original; and, in spite of some few instances 
of careless or indifferent English, its style is, 
on the whole, no less correct than it is vivid, 
forceful, and picturesque. The sixth and 
last volume, which is promised for the present 
year, will be eagerly looked for by readers 
who are obliged to depend on a translation. 

Bobbbt B. Dbummond. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Rapiert of Regent* Pork. By J. C. 
Jeaffreson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Poor Squire. By Holme Lee. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

A Story of Two lean. By Mrs. Meldrum. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant & Co.) 

Over the Sea* and Far Away. By Cecilia 
Lushington. (Griffith & Barren.) 

Alfreda Home. By E. B. Bayly. (Jarrold 
& Sons.) 


with fighting. They are a highly respectable 
family, consisting of a mother of great wealth, 
daughter of a Liverpool smuggler and slave- 
trader and a Mulatto woman of doubtful 
character; a harmless but rather snobbish 
father, who is a mild parson; and two 
daughters, Erica and Mildred. In Erica only 
is there any trace of black blood; and the 
ohief point of the story is the exposition of 
the evil effect produced on her by accidentally 
coming to the knowledge of the fact in a 
peculiarly painful way, by the ill-treatment of 
her mother, and by a disappointment—oer- 
tainly of a rather trying character—in love. 
The bulk of the book is occupied with the 
story of a fiendish and not very probable plot 
by which Erica sows disunion between her 
dead sister’s husband, whom she herself pas¬ 
sionately loves, and his second wife, of whom 
she is furiously jealous. The instrument of 
this plot is a certain Mr. Ceoil Twyford, of 
whom Mr. Jeaffreson has made a very great 
sooundrel, though not a very likely one. The 
book has, in parts, resemblances to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ manner, but has more litera¬ 
ture, and what may be called cleverness, about 
it than the author of The Woman in White 
is master of. Except for a general improba¬ 
bility in the characters, and for a certain 
amount of very stale and conventional social 
satire, it is a book of merit in its way; but 
we don’t like a husband who, on reconcile¬ 
ment with his injured wife, quotes first 
Pope and then Dryden. It is not improper 
in itself, but it is not nineteenth-oentury 
manners. 

Holme Lee’s work is always welcome be¬ 
cause of a oertain quietly refreshing character 
which it possesses, and because of its author’s 
remarkable faculty for describing still life of 
the country kind. But A Poor Squire , 
though it has both these characteristics, is 
inferior to its predecessors. In the first 
place, there is next to no story, and what 
there is is practically finished before the first 
volume is half through. In the second, the 
characters are uninteresting, and, exoept the 
heroine (who might have been better if a 
little more pains had been taken with her), 
wanting in individuality. In the third place, 
Holme Lee has permitted herself, in the 
oourse of two scanty volumes, to talk a great 
deal of singularly unpractical politics. We 
do not say that when a woman talks politics 
she always talks nonsense—it was a woman 
who said that, thereby supplying a pleasant 
variant on the fine old logical puzzle, si te 
mentiri did*, idque verum didt, &o. But 
we fear we must say that Holme Lee’s 
politics do somewhat approach the non¬ 
sensical, not because they are Utopian, 
but because they are Utopian in an un¬ 
practical way. The picture of Oak Royal, 
however, a haunt of ancient peace fall of 
heirlooms and trim parlours and gardens, is 
pleasant, and abides in the imagination. 


Mb. Jeaffbison is a person expert in titles; 
and it is quite possible that he has calculated 
on the mistake which is likely to be made in 
taking up his book by some people, who will 
assuredly look for a series of real or fictitious 
histories of duels fought under the shadow of 
the First Gentleman’s trees. The Rapiers of 
Regent* Park, however, have nothing to do 


We have before had occasion to remark 
that the idea (popular, we believe, with 
novelists) that their books are reviewed with¬ 
out being read is, as far as we are concerned, 
a fond thing vainly invented. Out of some 
thousand novels, however, we have come across 
perhaps half-a-dozen—-not more—which simply 
and literally did not let themselves be read. 


It is very difficult to define this quality of 
unreadableness. It is certainly rare, though 
it can hardly be said to be precious. It does 
not consist merely in dulnesB, otherwise the 
blue-book of duty and necessity would fre¬ 
quently remain unperused. It does not con¬ 
sist in mere silliness, for a very silly book is 
sometimes excellent fun. Blunders will not 
do; for there is sport in noting them. It 
seems to be a happy combination of all 
possible faults, no one in measure sufficiently 
preponderant to be an interesting study, but 
aptly joined and oombined so as to push the 
enquiring mind back with a steady unwaver¬ 
ing resistance till it at last gives up the task 
in despair. Mrs. Meldrum’s book is one of 
this rare class; at least, we have found it so, 
and as we cannot pretend to have read it we 
shall not say anything more about it except 
that the author is remarkably fond of em¬ 
phasising her dialogues by the use of very 
singular typographical devices. Thus divers 
pronunciations of the word “ and ” are indi¬ 
cated by the forms “a-nd,” “an-d,” and 
“a-n-d,” nor are these by any means oon- 
fined to the Btammerer (for we got far enough 
to find that there was a stammerer) of the 
book. It is quite possible that the interior 
kernel of this story may be as sweet as its 
outer rind is hard. But from several irregular 
and despairing dives into the middle whioh 
we attempted when orthodox attack proved 
useless we should doubt it. 

Miss Lushington’s book has some resem¬ 
blance, though it is less vivid and less strictly 
realistic, to Mrs. O’Reilly’s admirable Sus¬ 
sex stories. It is a very unpretending tale, 
recounting the fortunes of a girl who is left 
an orphan, goes hop pioking, then becomes a 
nurse, dec. Mary EUerton, the heroine, is a 
pleasant character, and her story is fairly 
told. The only adverse criticism that ought 
to be made is that what the evil-minded will 
call the “ goody ” part of the book is a little 
too prominent. It is in the subduing of this 
element, while keeping it everywhere present, 
that the art of the writer to whose work we 
have compared Miss Lushington’s, as of all 
writers who have handled the style satis¬ 
factorily, consists. 

Alfreda Horn* is a book not dissimilar in 
character to a large class of American stories 
such as those of Miss Warner and some of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s later books. The soene, 
however, is Australia, not America; and there¬ 
fore, though there is sufficient novelty of scene 
and customs to give the book an interest, the 
atmosphere is more English than that of 
Queeohy, or the Old Helmet. To light- 
minded novel-readers the form, as well as the 
contents, may be what they themselves would 
probably call “stodgy,” the pages being 
large and closely packed, and the print, 
though very clear, decidedly small. As a 
good middle-class family story, not of too 
literary a kind, with morals and religion 
unexceptionable, Alfreda Home will doubtless 
have its publio and satisfy it. 

Geobqi Saintsbvbt. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Plain Speaking. By the Author of “ John 
TTaiifar, Gentleman. (Hurst and Blackett) 
We should be rather at a loss to discern the 
exaot applicability of this title if we did not 
remember a curious book which showed that 
some of Mrs. Oraik’s sex find her a plain 
speaker and resent her plain speaking. The 
actual contents of the volume consist of a 
number of papers, apparently magazine papers, 
having no community of subject and no dis¬ 
coverable table of contents. Here there is a 
description of a winter sojourn in Oapri; there 
a paper of hints on novel-writing. One artiole 
is on the ruins of St. Oloud; another, a. bio¬ 
graphy of, and very well-deserved panegyric on, 
Mr F. J. Campbell, the blind leader of the 
blind (in a very different sense from the 
original) in the Normal College at Nor¬ 
wood. None of these things oome in 
any intelligible sense under the head 
of plain speaking. However, this is perhaps 
hyperoritioism. Great part of the book is 
ocoupied with what we suppose does answer to 
the title—a collection of moral essays of the 
class whioh, after a considerable interval, 
A. JL H. B. made popular, and which is. now 
practised by a great number and diversity of 
people, from Mr. Louis Stevenson downward. 
The taste for these things is a taste, we suppose; 
we know that there are some people who have 
not got it, or who, to speak more accurately, 
would rather, if it be neoessary to be told that 
two and two make four, hear the fact from 
Solomon or Plutaroh or Montaigne than from 
anybody of their own day. Elowever, the 
thongs may do good, and it is just possible 
that suoh a sentence as, “ on the whole far 
more harm is done by irresolution than by 
precipitation,” may aot as a fine moral tonio 
to somebody. It u almost needless to Bay that 
whatever Mrs. Oraik writes is excellent in 
intention, pure in taste, and sensible in pur¬ 
port. “ Deoayed Gentlewomen,” perhaps, comes 
nearest to the general title; ana, for aught we 
know, it may prove as irritating as the famous 
paper in whioh Mrs. Craik said that she knew 
a duchess who wore stuff dresses, or a duchess 
who did not wear stuff dresses, for the details 
of this important matter abide not with us. 

Local Government and Taxation in the United 
Kingdom. “Oobden Club Essays.” (Cassell, 
Pettier, Galpin and Co.) In 1876 the Cobden 
Club published a volume of Essays upon Local 
Government. The object of that volume was 
to traoe the history ana exhibit the working of 
local institutions in various foreign countries, 
and, by comparison of their merits and defects 
with those of our own system, to throw light on 
its characteristic features, and promote the 
cause of reform at home. The Pubho Health Aot 
of 1876, a mere consolidation Aot, was the single 
contribution of the late Government towards 
the improvement of our local administration. 
This volume of Essays, whioh deals only with local 

G overnment and taxation in the United King- 
om, sees the light under happier auspices. The 
present Ministry are pledged to deal with local 
reform in a comprehensive spirit; and measures 
for the creation of representative county boards, 
and for giving a municipal government to 
London, are among those mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speeoh. The subjects discussed in the 
essays now before us are therefore well within 
the range of practical politics—a consideration 
which adds not a little to the interest of the 
essays themselves. To this series, as to the 
last, Mr. Brodriok contributes the first paper, 
taking as his subject Local Government in 
England. He begins by sketching, in his 
usual dear and vigorous style, the history 
and fortunes of English local institutions from 
Saxon times until the Beform Aot of 1832. He 
then describes the immediate origin and work¬ 


ing of our present system, if system it can be 
called, of local administration, and after critic¬ 
ally examining its principles and more important 
details, proceeds to discuss the necessary con¬ 
ditions of any effective measures of reform. 
He concludes with suggestions for a soheme of 
reconstruction of local administration. The 
greater part of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme would 
in principle command general assent, but 
his idea of attempting the solution of the 
Church and State question by giving large 
control over ecclesiastical matters to local 
authorities is one whioh few people are 
at present prepared for. His proposal that 
local councils should be directly represented in 
Parliament is not likely to pass unchallenged; 
but these two suggestions are merely collateral 
to the main purpose of his scheme. Sir. 0. D. T. 
Acland, the new member for East Cornwall, 
contributes a second essay, his subject being 
“ County Boards.” Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
devotes a paper to “ The Areas of Bural 
Government.” The facts he brings forward 
fully justify Mr. Gosohen’s description of the 
English system of local government as “ a 
chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities, and a 
ohaos of rates.” Mr. T. B. Firth’s essay on 
“ London Government and How to Beform it ” 
will probably be read with more interest than 
approbation by people connected with the Cor¬ 
poration. The vestries, too, may not altogether 
appreciate the idea, so pleasing to Buddhists, of 
absorption into a higher existence. Mr. T. 
Thackeray Bunco, of Birmingham, takes for his 
subject “ Municipal Boroughs and Urban Dis¬ 
tricts while Looal Government and Taxa¬ 
tion in Ireland, Sootland, and Wales are dealt 
with respectively by Mr. O’Shaughnesay, 
Mr. Macdonald, and Mr. Boland Phillips. The 
volume is edited by Mr. T. W. Probyn, and a 
oareful index at the end adds muoh to its 
practical utility. 

Familiar Allusions: a Hand-book of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Information. By William A. and 
Charles G. Wheeler. (Ohatto and Windus.) 
This is a book that deserves a treble lash from 
the critic. To begin with, neither its title nor 
sub-title gives an adequate indication of its 
oontents, which are thus described lower down 
on the title-page—“the names of celebrated 
statues, paintings, palaces, oountry seats, ruins, 
churches, ships, streets, dubs, natural curiosi¬ 
ties, and the like.” In the second plaoe, it is 
an Ame rican article, though nowhere so ex¬ 
pressly stated, and no better adapted for English 
consumption than is the New York Herald. 
Lastly, and chiefly, its “ miscellaneous informa¬ 
tion ” exhibits on every page the most desperate 
and irritating ignorance. There is a certain 
class of mistakes in fact which are pardonable, 
beoause the subjeot-matter is abstruse or the 
truth doubtful. But when a writer presumes 
to explain “ familiar allusions,” we expect him 
to know that the “ Grosvenor Gallery’’ is not 
the same as the collection of the Marquis (ric) 
of Westminster; and that the county of North¬ 
umberland is not in Scotland. It is just to add 
that absolute misprints are few; and that the 
binding (odour apart) is so exoellent that we 
grudge it sorely to such an interior. Messrs. 
Ohatto and Windus have before now published 
many boolu of reference of varying degrees of 
value, but, so far as we know, none so well got 
up, and so worthless, as this. 

My Boy and I; or, the Boad to Slumber- 
land. By Mary D. Brine. (Triibner.) The 
strength of Samson was in his hair; and the 
charm of this attractive but odd-looking volume 
lies in its binding, its typography, its illustra¬ 
tions, and its externals generally, rather than in 
the lyrics in whioh Mrs. Brine celebrates the 
known joys of motherhood and the imagined 
delights and cares of baby-life. The embossed 
leather coyer, with its primitive fastenings of 


silk, can hardly fail to charm lovers of the 
curious; and the binding does not stand alone, 
but is, so to speak, carried out in the brown 
German-text typography, and in the very 
charming decorative treatment of the opening 
stanza of eaoh lyric. One is struck with the 
oddity rather than with the beauty of the 
book, and the taste for suoh things is probably 
aoquired. But this remark can be made of so 
many of our tastes that to make it of any one 
taste in particular is, perhaps, rather beside the 
mark; and My Boy and I must be declared to 
be, on the whole, decidedly attractive. 

Bkaderh of Mr. Bisset's former works will 
probably know what to expect from his little 
book under the title of A Short History of the 
English Parliament (Williams and Norgate). 
He discourses on things in general, and relieves 
his mind on the Babjeot of kings and other 
persons in authority. The following passage 
will probably convey an idea to others of the 
spirit in which the book is written:— 

“If Simon de Montfort had aot been of moral 
materials, whioh made a broad difference between 
him and the common ran of the founders of thrones ; 
if he had not been a man as remarkable for a 
sorapnlons observance of troth, jostloe, and honour 
as far genias and valour, there oan, I think, be 
little doubt that the name of the Kings of England 
might for some generations have been De Montfort 
Instead of Plantagenet. 

XVII. Opuscules by Juan de Valdes. Edited 
by J. T. Betts. (Triibner. 1 Juan de Valdes, 
who died in 1641, before the Inquisition was 
yet very terrible at Naples, made the strongest 
intellectual impression of any among the small 
groups of Spaniards who sympathise! with what 
is called the Beformation. Most of these little 
treatises and introductions to scriptural com¬ 
mentaries were composed for Lady Giulia 
Gonzaga, and have been lately recovered from 
the library of the Emperor Maximilian II., 
now preserved at Vienna. Their tone is a 
mystical quietist Calvinism, ready to pass into 
Sooinianism. The writer uses orthodox lan¬ 
guage, without arrikre penile; but where the 
Fathers saw a dear revelation he only sees 
impenetrable mystery. 

The Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems . 
By Alfred Gurney. (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) These verses, by the Vicar of St. 
Barnabas’, Pimlico, are always smooth, some¬ 
times musical, now and then suggestive. The 
author often echoes Faber; in the “ Modem Pil¬ 
grimage ” he borrows the metre, something of 
the tone, if little of the oharm of “ In Me- 
moriam.” A book of half-sonnets is a new and 
not unhappy experiment; the same metre is 
employed in the “ Vision of the Seven Seals.” 

Authors and Authorship. By W. Shepard. 
(New York: Putnam’s Sons.) We have the 
profoundest doubt whether Mr. Shepard ought 
to have written his book, beoause his principle, 
whioh is that “ lovers of books ought to love to 
hear about writers of books," is one with which 
we disagree irreconcilably. This protest being 
duly made, let it be said that Mr. Shepard has 
done his work inoffensively, and without prying 
into any private souroea of information. He has 
got together as many first-hand testimonies from 
English and American authors as possible about 
the pecuniary gains of authorship, the ways of 
editors, & c., &o., &c. Much of the book is 
amusing, and, as almost all of it has been 
voluntarily published by the persons ooncerned, 
there is not, we suppose, much good in protest¬ 
ing against its republioation. Mr. Payn’s 
famous freak, of course, appears. We are sorry 
to say that a oertain other reoent composition, 
in which an English author confessed how, 
without any pressure of necessity, he had de¬ 
scended to the lowest class of bookmaking and 
hackwork, and how he pestered managers foe 
free admissions, appears likewise. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. James Macdonald Hobsbubgh, senior 
master of modem subjects at Hadley College, 
has been elected out of forty-four candidates to 
succeed Mr. Nicholson as principal librarian 
and superintendent of the London Institution. 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, the Orientalist, stood 
next, and after him Mr. J. Y. W. MaoAlister, 
librarian of the Leeds Library. No one over 
forty years of age was admitted as a candidate, 
and these gentlemen were all under twenty- 
nine. 

Messes. Began Paul, Trench and Co. are 
about to add to their “ Parohment Library ” an 
edition of Shakspere’s Works, without notes 
or oomment, but printed in the style which has 
hitherto distinguished that series. The works 
will be comprised in twelve monthly volumes, 
of which the first will be ready on May 1. The 
text will be mainly that of Delius, and the 
ohief difference will consist in a more sparing 
use of punctuation, commas being scattered 
in the German book as out of a pepper-caster. 
Whenever the editor has adopted a variant 
reading, he has followed some good and recog¬ 
nised Shaksperian oritio; he has in no case 
altered the text himself. 

Mb. Egmont Hake’s new volume, Flattering 
Talcs, which has been expected for some time, 
will appear next week. The publishers are 
Messrs. Bemington and Co., who will also issue 
Songs and Rhymes , bv Mr. Walter H. Pollook, 
and Potts' Walk, by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 

Some delay has arisen in the preparation 
and printing of the concluding portion of 
Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. The 
fourth part has been extended to more than 
300 pages, but the price of it will be the same 
as that of the preceding parts. We believe that 
the date of publication is now definitely fixed 
for the first week in May. The abridgment of 
the work, by the same author, will appear 
simultaneously, with the title, A Concise Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary of the English Language. 

Peof. Bhys has finished his little monograph 
on Celtio Britain, whioh will be published by 
the S. P. C. K. in the series begun by Mr. Grant 
Allen’s Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

The interest in the sacred books of the East 
is spreading. We hear from Calcutta of a 
translation of the Koran into Bengali being 
published by Bhai Griah Ohunder Sen. The 
Moulevis in Calcutta speak well of it, and 
vouoh for the aoouracy of the translation. 

Prof. Max Muller’s Hibbert Leotures 
have been translated into Guzerathi by Mr. 
Behramji Malabari. The translator has added 
a Life of the author, and a full aooount of his 
labours. We learn from the Prefaoe that this 
translation is to be followed by other transla¬ 
tions into Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani, 
Marathi, and Tamil. 

Messrs. George Bell and Sons have in 
the press a somewhat notable book. For many 
years Mr. Edwin W. Streeter has been engaged 
in collecting materials for something like an 
authoritative history of the world’s famous 
diamonds. In collaboration with Mr. Joseph 
Hatton and Mr. A. H. Keane (a well-known 
Oriental scholar), he has completed a very 
interesting volume, entitled The Great Diamonds 
of the World. In addition to the literary alliance 
just mentioned, Mr. Streeter has had the honour 
to have had the MS. of the ohapter on the 
“ Koh-i-ndr ” graciously read by the Queen, 
and those on "The Pitt," “ Hie Eugenia,’’ and 
other stones revised and corrected by Her 
Majesty the Empress Eugdnie. The Ministers 
and ambassadors of several European Courts 
have contributed valuable information, and the 
result will be a unique addition to the romance 
of history. 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s volume of 
Speeches and Table-Talk of the Prophet 
Muhammad will be published in Messrs. 
Maomillan’s “ Golden Treasury” series early in 
May. It is not a volume of selections, in the 
sense of choice sentences deprived of their con¬ 
text, but a series of entire chapters, or speeches, 
typical of each stage in the prophet’s career. 
It is believed that the twenty-five ohapters 
seleoted contain, with a few supplementary 
notes, all the practical teaching of the Koran, 
and illustrate sufficiently the mental and ora¬ 
torical development of Mohammad. The table- 
talk is, of course, a selection from the tradi¬ 
tions. 

We are informed that the long-expected trans¬ 
lation of Eduard von Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, by Mr. W. 0. Coupland, will 
appear before the end of this year in three 
volumes, as a fresh instalment of Messrs. 
Triibner’s “ English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library.” The same firm will also pub¬ 
lish early in 1883 an English translation of 
Schopenhauer’s great work, The World as Will 
and Idea, by Messrs. E.B. Haldane and John 
Kemp. It will also be in three volumes, and 
will likewise appear in the “Philosophical 
Library.” 

A new volume of poems and sonnets by 
Mias Bevington, author of Key Notes, is in the 
press, and will shortly be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, who will also issue at an early 
date a volume of poems by Mr. William Sharp 
entitled The Human Inheritance: The New 
Hope; Motherhood. 

Another English version of Don Quixote 
will shortly appear. The text is substantially 
that of Motteux, but considerably revised and 
emended. The introductory verses generally 
omitted will be given complete. F. G. Lock¬ 
hart's Life of Oervantes and notes will also 
appear in an amended form. This edition will 
form two volumes of “ Bohn’s Standard 
Library,” whioh already contains translations 
of translations of the Galatea and the Novelas 
Exemplares. 

The same publishers (Messrs. Bell) also have 
in the mess a biography of Kant by Mr. E. 
Belfort Bax, whioh will preoede the translation 
of the Prolegomena announced some months ago. 

Messrs. Bemington and Oo. will publish 
next month the Life and Letters of Berlioz, 
translated from the French by Mr. H. Main- 
waring Du&stan; and Russians and Germans, by 
M. Tissot, the French ambassador in England, 
translated by Mr. S. L. Simdon. The same firm 
will also publish the following novels 
A Royal Amour, by Mr. B. Davey; Tempted of 
the Devil, by the Author of “ A Fallen Angel; ’’ 
and The Dawn of the Twentieth Century, by tike 
Bev. Augustus K. B. Granville. 

A series of “Holiday Handbooks” is in 
preparation to some less-frequented districts 
at home and on the Continent. The 
first, A Trip to the Ardennes, bp Mr. Percy 
Lindley, will be followed early m May by A 
Holiday in Holland, to whioh a ohapter on 
“ North Holland and the Death Cities of the 
Zuyder Zee” will be contributed by Mr. 
Thomas Purnell. 

Mr. Beginald Lane Poole has undertaken 
to edit for the Wyolif Society the treatise De 
Dominio Civili, being Books ill., IV., and V. 
of Wydifs Bumma Theologian. 

A second edition has been published of Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences of a Barristers 
Life (Bentley). The same publishers have ready 
Corbie's Pool, a novel by Susan Morley, in two 
volumes, crown octavo, and Eau de Nil: a Nile 
Diary, by E. 0. Hope-Edwardes. 

Mb. Henry Sweet having deoided to put off 
till next year the publication of his Oldest English 


Texts — from the seventh to the tenth oentury— 
for the Early-English Text Society, the auto- 

a es and annotated transliteration of the unique 
. of Beowulf ^edited by Prof. Zupitza, will be 
the society's ohief issue in its original series 
this year. 

A Browndig society is forming at Girton 
College. It is intended to hold three meetings 
a term, at each of which a paper is to be read, 
and its reading followed by a disousaion. “ Cali¬ 
ban on Setebos,” “Saul,’’ and “Browning as a 
Translator ” are the subjects for next term. 
A small sooiety, or Browning reading olub, 
has been in existence at Newnham College for 
some time. 

Mr. Treves’ lecture on “ The Dress of the 
Period,” reoently delivered at Kensington, will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Allman 
and Son. 

Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. will publish 
immediately an edition of the Psalms pointed 
for chanting by Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor 
of Musio at Edinburgh University, and adapted 
by him to suitable chants. 

A pamphlet by Mr. Arthur Crump, review¬ 
ing the position and prophecies of the Bimetal¬ 
lists, will appear immediately. The publisher 
is Mr. Effingham Wilson, Boyal Exchange. 

The leotures whioh Mr. E. A. Freeman 
been delivering during his visit to America are 
to be collected into a volume, with Mr. Free¬ 
man’s authority, and published by Messrs. 
Porter and Coates, of Philadelphia. The 
title will be “ The English People in their 
Three Homes, and the Practical Bearings of 
General European History.” 

We hear that Messrs. Maomillan’s oheap 
illustrated edition of Tom Brown's Schooldays 
is having an extensive circulation in the United 
States, where the price charged is ten oents. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of 
Boston, U.S, announoe the publication by sub¬ 
scription of an Edition de luxe of English and 
Scottish popular ballads, edited by Prof, Franois 
J. Child, of Harvard. Speoial attention has been 
given to obtaining a faithful text, all known 
sources having been oollated, and independent 
versions being reproduced in full. Each ballad 
will have its own preface, and references will be 
given to foreign analogies. There will be a 
general introduction, full indexes, and a careful 
glossary. It is proposed to publish the work in 
eight parts, each containing about 250 pages. 

We learn from the Literary World that Mrs. 
MaoGahan, widow of the well-known corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily News, has written a book 
on the social oondition of Bussia. Mrs. MaoGahan 
is connected by marriage with the Dolgorouki 
family. 

Messrs. D. Lathrop and Co., of Boston, 
U.S., will shortly publish a Life of Horace 
Greeley, by Mr. W. M. Cornell. 

The Maryland Historical Sooiety, which has 
a publication fund of 20,000 dollars (£4,000), 
bequeathed by George Peabody, proposes to use 
part of this in printing certain Maryland docu¬ 
ments, missing from the State archives, but 
preserved in our own Becord Offioe. 

The May number of the Century will have a 
portrait of Mr. Lowell for frontispiece, with an 
essay on his poetry by Mr. E. 0. Stedman. Mr. 
Lowell will himself contribute a short poem, 
called “ Estrangement.” 

The Critic states that Mr. Alexander H. 
Stevens, on retiring from publio life, proposes 
to devote himself to the preparation at a 
political history. 

A Browning reading and discussion society 
has been formed at Cheltenham, in connexion 
with the parent society in London. 
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The latest number of Franz von Holzen 
draff's Zeit und Streitfragen (Berlin: K. Habel) 
consists of a memoir of Bluntschli, who is 
described as equally pre-eminent among his 
contemporaries as “ a scholar and a character/' 
from the editor’s own pen. Prof, von Holzen 
dorff appeals for the support of the Bluntsohli- 
etiftung. The number oontains also a portrait 
of the great jurist. 

The editors of the official collection of the 
older Swiss Federal Abtchiede have advanced 
so far with their work during the last year that 
two new instalments will shortly be published 
—vol. iv., part L (1541-48), and vol. vi., part ii. 
The Bepertorinm of the modern Abtchiede from 
1803 to 1813 has made little progress. Mean, 
while. Dr. 8trickier has advanced as far as the 
fourth, and apparently last, volume of the 
collection of documents illustrating the history 
of the Swiss Beformation. The entire work 
will embrace the period 1521-32, and con¬ 
tain over 2,000 documents. The editing of the 
documents of the period of the Helvetic Be- 
publio (1798-1803 is in progress), but no portion 
of it is as yet ready for the press. There seems 
to be a wish among Swiss historical scholars 
that the printing of this portion of the offioial 
Aktentammlung should be delayed. 

Errata .—In the translation from Cynewulf 
by Miss Hickey, published in last week’s 
A GAD kmtv, “ Long, while,” in L 18, should read 
“Long while;” “brought,” in 1. 22, should 
read “wrought;” “when,” in the same line, 
should read “ where; ” and “warrior’s,” in L 69, 
should read “ warriors.” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The results of the mission of two French 
scholars to Tunis, to search for Arabic MSS. 
and inscriptions, will disappoint the sanguine 
hopes that have been entertained in some 
quarters. The scholars chosen were MM. 
Bend Basset and Houdas, both professors at the 
Boole supdrieure of Algiers. At the oapital of 
Tunis itself every difficulty was thrown in their 
way. They were refused aooess to the mosques, 
to the madrata, or college, and also to private 
libraries. Even the booksellers would not sell 
to them exoept through the intervention of a 
third party. At the holy city of Kairouan they 
were better received. The library of the great 
mosque oontains nothing of importanoe; but 
in the house of the Sheikh Addun were found 
about twenty-four MSS., all of which were 
examined and catalogued, and of three a copy 
was taken. The most interesting is the Ma'rifit, 
el-Aoalim of el-Fezari, a geographical treatise 
of the eleventh oentuiy. At Kairouan, also, 
copies were taken of several Cufio inscriptions. 
By the latest news, M. Houdas had returned to 
Tunis to explore afresh the libraries of that 
city; while M. Basset was travelling south¬ 
wards^ through Monastir, Sfax, and Gabes, in 
search of inscriptions whioh are said to exist 
there. An Arabio MS., containing an historical 
and geographical account of Kairouan in the 
fifteenth oentury by one Ibn el-Nadji, whioh 
was bought at Tunis, has been found to be 
identical with one preserved in the Biblioth&que 
nationa l s. 

The Aoad&nie franchise has found itself un¬ 
able to award the prix eloquence , just as 
last year it refused to award the prix de 
poftie. The subject was an iloge of Botrou, 
the elder contemporary and friend of Corneille. 
Out of twenty competitors, the work of five was 
taken into serious consideration, and to one of 
these a medal of 1,000 frs. was given. But 
this was admitted by its author to be an ttude 
rather than an iloge ; and it is suggested 
that the Academic should modify the conditions 
of its competitions, to bring them into aooord 
with the critical spirit of modem literature. 


M. G. Monod has addressed a letter to the 
current number of the Revue politique et lit- 
tiraire upon the new military Bill of M. Gam- 
betta, which proposes to reduce the period of 
service to three years, and at the same time to 
abolish all exemptions. The eminent historian 
and teaoher, pleading on behalf of the higher 
education which he has done so much to pro¬ 
mote, suggests that the term should be reduced 
to two years in fovour of those who have taken 
the degree of baohelor, and to a single year for 
those who have pursued their studies further. 
In his own words, his object is “ pour imposer, 
si je puis dire, & la bourgeoisie frangaise, 
l’enseignement supdrieur obligatoire.” 

Oub correspondent at Paris, M. Paul Bo urge t, 
will publish immediately with M. Lemerre a 
volume of verse entitled Let Aveux. 


At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, M. Haurdau read 
a paper upon the authorship of the Liber de 
virit illuttribue, whioh is commonly attributed 
to Henry of Ghent. Three early catalogues of 
the writings of this oelebrated schoolman are in 
existence, but none of them assign this work to 
him, though one of them (John of Trittenheim) 
quotes from it frequently. The only MS. of 
the work, that in the Bibliothbque nationals, 
represents it as anonymous —Liber oujuedam 
de virit illuttribut. The first to give the 
authorship to Henry of Ghent was Suffride 
Petri (1580), who gives no reasons for his 
statement; and all subsequent writers have 
simply followed him. The internal evidence is 
still more decisive. The author of the Liber 
states that he has not read the works of 
Albertos Magnus; whereas Henry of Ghent 
was first the pupil, and afterwards the oppo¬ 
nent, of Albertos Magnus, and of course quotes 
freely from his works. Similarly of Thomas 
Aquinas, whom also Henry of Ghent oontro 
verted, there is a totally inadequate mention in 
the Liber. The author may have been called 
Henry, and 'may have lived at Ghent, but he 
was oertainly not the famous sohoolman, but 
possibly a monk or regular canon who knew 
nothing of the philosophical controversies of 
his time. 

M. Gaston Pjuris, of the College de Franoe, 
proposes shortly to publish a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of his father, the late Paulin Paris, 
of which he has issued by anticipation a sum¬ 
mary under the title of Paulin Parit et la 
Littirature /rangaite au Moyen-dgt. 


of his left arm and leg. Sallying in a measure 
from this serious blow, he was advised by his 
medical attendant, Mr. John Marshall, to try a 
change of air at the sea-side; and, in pursuance 
of the advice, he left London for Birohington-on- 
Sea in the early part of February. Here at first 
he appeared to reoover strength, out very soon it 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CEC1NIT VIATOR. 

Like ohild, who In a meadow fair 
Pulls berry bright and blossom new, 

Yet knows he may not linger there 
For heavy task at home to do— 

Or him of whom the Phrygian tells, 
Shell-gathering by the sleeping main, 
Content to oast aside his shells 
Called by the Boatswain baok again— 
Through fields so fair so journey I; 

Yet pass with not too ourious eye. 

David Fitzgerald. 


OBITUARY. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

At Westdiffe Bungalow, Birohington-on-Sea, 
Thanet, Kent, Dante Gabriel Bossetti died on 
Sunday last at 10 p.m. He had been Beriously 
unwell during some eight or nine months pre¬ 
viously ; and his illness, understood to be in the 
first case due to prostrationof the nervous system, 
the result of overstrain and general excitement, 
resulted in a disorder of the kidneys whioh 
soon terminated fatally. About the beginning 
of December he suffered from an attack of the 
nature of paralysis, which took part-possession 


became apparent that a new phase of illness was 
setting in. He lost the power of taking active 
exercise, and ultimately became oonfined to his 
bed. On Good Friday, alarming symptoms 
having declared themselves, his relatives and 
immediate friends were summoned; and, besides 
his mother and sister and myself, who had been 
present throughout the later phases of his ill¬ 
ness, his brother, William Miohael Bossetti, 
Mr. Frederick Shields, and his constant friend, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, were with him at the end. 

Dante Gabriel Bossetti was the eldest son of 
Gabriele Bossetti and Frances Polidori, 
daughter of Alfieri's secretary and sister of 
the young physician who travelled with 
Lord Byron. Gabriele Bossetti was born 
at Yasto, in the mountainous district of the 
Abruzzi. He was a patriotic poet of very 
considerable distinction; and, having become a 
member of the Provisional Government, he took 
a part in extorting from Ferdinand I. the Con¬ 
stitution of 1820. After the failure of the Nea¬ 
politan insurrection, owing to the treachery of the 
King (who asked leave of absenoe on a pretext of 
ill-health, and returned with an overwhelming 
Austrian army), the members of the Provisional 
Government were compelled to fly. Some of 
them fell viotims ; others lay long in conceal¬ 
ment. Bossetti was one of the latter; and, 
while he was in hiding, Sir Graham Moore, the 
English admiral, was lying with an English 
fleet in the bay. The wife of the admiral had 
long been a warm admirer of the republican 
hymns of Bossetti, and, when she learned his 
danger, she prevailed with her husband to make 
efforts to save him. Sir Graham thereupon set 
out with another English offioer to the plaoe of 
oonoealment, habited the poet in an English 
uniform, placed him between them in a carriage, 
and put him aboard a ship that sailed next day 
to Malta, where he obtained the friendship of 
the governor, John Hookham Frere, by whose 
agenoy valuable introductions were procured, 
and ultimately Bossetti established himself in 
England. Arrived in London about 1823, 
he lived a cheerful life as an exile, though 
deprived of the advantages of his Italian reputa¬ 
tion. He married in 1823, and his eldest son 
was bom May 12, 1828, in Charlotte Street, 
Portland Plaoe, London. He was appointed 
Professor of Italian at King’s College, and 
died in 1854. His house was for years the 
constant resort of Italian refugees; and I have 
heard the son say that it was from observation 
of these visitors of his father that he depioted 
the principal personage of his “Last Confession.” 

Dante Gabriel Bossetti, whose full christened 
name was Gabriel Charles Dante Bossetti, has 
died on the eve of the completion of his fifty- 
fourth year, after beooming illustrious in two 
arts, after direotly influencing two generations 
of E nglish painters and one important school 
of English poets, and after gathering about him 
a following soaroely second to that of any man 
of his time in either half of his twofold walk of 
life. He was educated principally at King’s 
College School, London, and there attained to a 
moderate proficiency in the ordinary classical 
school-learning, besides a knowledge of French 
(whioh throughout life he spoke well) and some 
acquaintance with rudimentary German; Italian 
he had mastered at a very early age. There 
has always been some playful mention of certain 
tragedies and translations upon whioh he 
exercised himself from the ages of five to fifteen 
years; but it is hardly necessary to say that he 
himself never attached value to these efforts of 
his preoocity, and even displayed, occasionally. 
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a little irritation upon hearing them alluded to at Westminster Hall about 1846 he appears to I must neoessarily be brief. I have said that he 

as remarkable youthful achievements. Having have been very deeply impressed. An intimaoy early displayed talent for writing as well as 

from childhood shown a propensity towards arose between them, whioh lasted throughout painting, ana (his efforts of childhood out of 

painting, the strong individual inclination was Bossetti’s life; but Brown never joined the the question) I think the poems he wrote in 

fostered by his parents, and art was looked upon pre-Baphaelite school of painters, mainly, it is youth must be considered even more remarkable 
as his future profession. Upon leaving school said, from dislike of coterie tendencies. To sum than the pictures he painted contemporaneously, 
about 1844, he studied first at an art academy up what remains at this moment to say of I hardly know whether it will add to the marvel 
near Bedford Square, and afterwards at the Bossetti as a pictorial artist, we may describe of mature achievement, or subtract from the 
Boyal Academy Antique School, never, how- him fas he liked best to hear himself described) sense of reality of personal experience, to make 
ever, going to the Boyal Academy Life School, simply as a poetic painter. What is meant publio the faot that the “ Blessed Damozel ” was 
He left the Academy about 1848 or 1849, and in when we speak of his special method is a dis- written when the poet was no more than nine- 
the latter year exhibited his picture entitled the tinot poetic abstraction, together with a choioe teen years of age. The extraordinary story 
“ Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” This painting is of mediaeval subjects, and no less vivid render- entitled “ Hand and Soul,” whioh appeared 
a beautiful example of his early art, before ing of nature than is found in other painters, about eight years ago in the Fortnightly Review, 
the Gothicism of the early Italian painters At the beginning of his career he recognised, in was written at twenty. I have heard the author 
became his quest. Better known to the publio common with his associates, that the oontem- say that he sat up all night to write it, and 
than the picture is the sonnet written upon it, porary classioism had run to seed, and that, that the emotional strain involved in the pro- 
containing the beautiful lines:— beyond an effort after perfection of technique, longed tension left him mentally and phvsioally 

««An angel-watered lily, that near God the art of the period was all but devoid of pur- prostrate for days afterwards. Several of the 

Grows and is quiet.” pose, of thought, imagination, or spirituality. At sonnets on piotures—as, for example, the very 

It waa while Bossetti was still under aee that *och a moment it was matter for little surprise fine one on a Venetian pastoral by Giorgione 
he with Mill.;. Holman Hunt, that ardent young intellects should go back for (published first with the “ Blessed Damozel ” 

Thos. Woolner Jaa. Oollinson F G. Stenhens. inspiration to the Gothicism of Giotto and the and other poems in the Germ)—were written 
and his brother, W. M. koesetti, in the early painters. There, at least, lay feeling, very early m life. A first draft of “ Jenny ” was 
movement called pre-Baphaelite. It has ai m > aspiration, such as did not concern itself struok off while Bossetti was scarcely more 
g/ ff n e ti mee been stated that Rn.Vin was primarily with any question of whether a than a boy, and taken up again many years 
an initiator, but this is not striotly the case, subject was painted well or ill, if only it were afterwards, and almost entirely rewritten—the 
The oompany of young painters and writers first of a11 a subject at all—a subject involving only notable passage of the early poem that 
who 1 'nangnr^fawt the movement are said to manipulative excellence, perhaps, but feeling now remains being the passage on lust, 
have been ignorant of Buskin’s writings when and invention certainly. And with those early “Sister Helen” is of later origin, belonging, 
they began th«G revolt against the ourrent designs (the outcome of suoh a quest as I indi- probably, to the poet’s twenty-sixth or seventh 
It is a fact, however, after, oate) there came, perohanoe, artistio crudities year; the only material changes made in it are 

perhaps, a oouple of years, Buskin to the enough, but assuredly there came a great the eight fresh stanzas added to the printed 

rescue of the little brotherhood (then so muoh spirituality also. Thenceforward Bossetti per- poem last year, and written in 1880. The great 
maligned) by writing in their a letter ceived that he must make narrower the stream sonnet on “ Lost Days ” is not an early work; 

inthe Timet. It is very easy to make of his effort if he would have it flow deeper; I have not heard its precise date, though 
too much of these early endeavours of a com- and for many years he perfected his tech- I have heard at what terribly opportune 

pany of young men, exceptionally gifted nioal methods by confining himself to simple moment this cry of a baffled spirit was 

though the reformers undoubtedlv were, and three-quarter length pictures. One only of his wrung from him. “ Bose Mary ” in the new 
inspired by an ennobling enthusiasm. In later early designs, the “Dante’s Dream,” did he volume waa written about a year after 
years Bm utti was not the most prominent of ever paint on a soale commensurate with its the publication of the first volume in 1870, 
those who kept these beginnings of a movement importance; and the solemnity and massive the “ Beryl Songs” bring added muoh later; 
constantly in view; indeed, it is hardly rash grandeur of that noble work leave only a feeling the “White Ship” belongs to 1879-80, and 
to say Oat there were when he of regret that, whether from personal indisposi- the “King’s Tragedy” was written in the 

.i„«t to resent the intrusion of tion upon the part of the painter or laok of spring of 1881. “ Cloud Confines” was written 
them upon the maturity of aim and handlin g adequate recognition upon that of the publio, about the time of its appearance in the Fort- 
whioh, m «™nmnn with his brother artists, he the three or four other finest designs made in nightly, and was, in his opinion, altogether his 
ultimately compassed. But it would be folly youth were never oarried out. There is a finest lyric work. Of the sonnets recently 
not to reoogniaetheessential germs of a right design representing Mary Magdalene at the added to the “ House of Life," the three 
aspiration whioh erew out of that interchange of door of Simon the Pharisee; another deputing spiritual ones on ‘ * True Woman ” were almost, 
Sling and opinion whioh, in its concrete shape, the death of Lady Macbeth ; and a third, called if not quite, the last composed. The tranala- 
~—.o to be termed pre-Baphaelite. Bossetti “ Deedemona’s Death-song,” whioh he him- tions were made between 1846 and 1849, 
is acknowledged to have the most pro- self felt anxious to paint A great work, and published in 1861. I believe this to 

minent partin the movement, supplying, ft is entitled “ Found,” the subjeot of whioh may be an aoourate statement of the chronology 
alleged muoh of the poetic impulse as well as be gathered from a sonnet under that name of the poems. Bossetti was not a prolific writer, 
knowledge of mediaeval art. He oooupied him- in Ballade and Bonnets, has been in hand yet he was indisputably a swift one. I have 
self in early years mainly in the for fully twenty years—being worked upon heard that the first drafts of “ Bose Mary ” and 

of for pictures; and a few of these were from time to time, yet even now left incomplete, the “ King's Tragedy ” were turned off in the 

exhibited in London and Liverpool, the only Certain of the three-quarter piotures I allude incredibly short spaoe of three weeks each, 
noteworthy circumstance in connexion with to are in Bossetti’s finest manner, as, for A sonnet, as I know, waa often composed 
hair, that at the latter place he exhibited example, Mr. Bae’s “ Sibylla Palmifera, Mr. in half-an-hour, and sometimes in ten minutes, 
the first sti Ay for the “ Dante’s Dream ’’ whioh Leyland’s unfinished “ Salutation of Beatrice,” It would not be just, however, in saying 
was last year purchased by the corporation of and Mr. Yalpy’s “ Dying Beatrice.” Of these so muoh, to forbear to add that Bossetti was 
that city. It may be said that almost from the works, solidity may be said to be the salient an unwearying reviser of his work, usually 
outset he viewed the public exhibition of piotures characteristic. The drapery of Bossetti’s pio- keeping it by him for long periods, and 
as a practice» and hence his reputa- tures is akin in quality to that of Bembrandt; touohing and retouching it at intervals, and 

yi™ , .a . T^TnSr !,». w +« dntiand wminl y nprm his colour may be said to be at times almost never publishing until he believed every line 
the of the few fit fudges who have matohable with that of Tintoreti He hated had been brought up to, what he considered, 

had access to the private collections (Mr. Ley- beyond most things the “ varniahy ” look of his highest level. He thought himself an ex¬ 
land’s, Mr. Bae’s, Mr. Graham’s, Mr. Turner’s, some modern work; and his own oil piotures oeptionally equal writer; and, oertainly, he 
Ao.) containing his works. There is yet another had so muoh of the manner of fresooes in this spared no pains to beoome so. Nevertheless, he 
factor the agencies at work in establish- particular that they were sometimes mistaken believed the “ King’s Tragedy ” to be his most 

ing a prominent position for a painter who for water-colours, while, on the other hand, his memorable work, partly because (with all its 
never invited publicity, and that is the influence water-colours had often so muoh depth and historical fidelity) it brought more invention 
yrOTwi—4 upon a younger generation of artiste, brilliancy as sometimes to be mistaken for oil. into play, and partly because it offered the 
Shortly after his rank as a painter had beoome It is alleged in certain quarters that Bossetti highest opportunity for the development of the 
completely established, Burne Jones arose; and was deficient in some qualities of drawing, and supernatural element, in whioh he must have 
he has more than onoe generously allowed that this is no doubt a just allegation; but it is felt his mastery. Critioal oonjecture is likely to 
he owed muoh to Bossetti at the Winding of beyond question that no English painter has go a good deal astray in his case as to his 
his career, and still regards him as, in a sense, ever been a greater master of the human face, primary souroes of inspiration in literature. It 
the of the movement with which his own which in his works (painted in later years) is an obvious assumption that Dante was his 
name is now so eminently and distinctively asso- acquires a splendid solemnity and spiritual model as sonnet-writer. This, however, is far 
oiated. His own indebtedness as an artist he beauty and significance all but peocuiar to from the faot. His earliest and latest model, in 
was ttiym^f/wnad to speak of as chiefly due to himself. all condensed and emphatic utteranoe, whether 

Madox -Brown, with whose cartoons exhibited Oonoerning Bossetti’s literary life and opinions of sonnet or song, was not Da nte, but Shakspere, 
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With oar national poet he had an intimacy of 
acquaintance (extending even to a literal re¬ 
membrance of countless passages) which 1 have 
certainly never met with elsewhere, unless it be 
in the person of Mr. Swinburne. 

Of the capacity possessed by some eminent 
men for pMosapnteal analysis he may not have 
exhibited much; but nothing could exceed the 
depth of his poetic sympathy, which, when it 
displayed itself occasionally in the reciting of a 
passage from “Maobeth” or “King Lear,” 
stirred the listener as no stage representation 
could move him. Bossetti’s voioe was of a full 
rich quality, and of neat compass. I should 
not say that during the period of my acquaint¬ 
ance with him (the period mainly of broken 
health, however) he was in the complete sense 
a great talker. He was too uncertain, too 
unequal, to be that; but at moments of unusual 
animation he would rise to a splendour of 
sustained speech which, while never passing 
the limits of conversation, and never impinging 
on monologue, was for fervour, inoisiveness, and 
foroe beyond anything 1 have heard from any 
other man. In his personal character Bossetti 
was a bom leader. He had just that emphasis 
of purpose which is accessary, and added to 
it was a magnetic quality about his person¬ 
ality which attracted men upon first acquaint¬ 
ance. The geniality of his greeting was a 
conspicuous point in his manners: it never failed 
him, and never, even at moments of illness, 
was it lacking. He lived so secluded a life 
that his face was not familiar beyond his 
immediate circle. He was of the type of 
figure considered typically English; and 
English, not Italian, he constantly considered 
himself—English, and a countryman of Shak- 
spere. Moreover, his face in later life, when 
the hair receded from his forehead, became 
as muoh like the Stratford bust as like 
the portrait taken of him a dozen years ago; 
Watts's portrait was painted early in his life. 
His distinguishing characteristic as a man of 
letters was appreciativeness, unbiassed ad¬ 
miration of good work by whomsoever done. 
While he lav on the bed from which he never 

a I told him the story of one of Mr. 

anan’s new ballads! and he seemed deeply 
touched. His sympathies in literature were of 
the broadest; he believed Tennyson to be, after 
Coleridge and Keats, the great poet of the 
century; he was not, like his brother, a very 
ardent Shelleyan, though, of course, an admirer ; 
he recited Browning’s “ Ohilde Boland,” Swin¬ 
burne’s “Dolores,” W. B. Scott’s sonnets, and 
passages from Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise ” 
with unwonted animation. Of many of the 
younger writers he spoke warmly—Mr. Payne, 
fcfr. O’Sha ughnessy, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Watson, 
Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Sharp, Mrs. Webster, 
Miss Blind, Miss Bobinson, Mrs. Pfeiffer, and, 
most of all, Mr. Marston. He never wearied 
of helping forward the talent he thought neg- 
leoted. The revival of Charles Wells is probably 
due as muoh to his enthusiasm as to Mr. 
Swinburne’s noble essay ; and the revival of 
Ebenezer Jones arose with him. 

I have not always seen him under the best or 
even under fair conditions. I found him, never¬ 
theless, in the main, earnest, sympathetic, and 
affectionate. Beminisoences of his last days I 
may at another moment commit to writing. 
The insomnia which throughout more than a 
dozen years induced the use of chloral did 
something, no doubt, in later years to deprive 
him of the amiability that was natural to him; 
but, in common with all his more immediate 
friends, my personal recollections are only of 
grateful expressions and warm solioitude; and 
these are equally the recollections of his rela¬ 
tives—his mother, in her eighty-fourth year (to 
whom he was devotedly attached), his sister Chris¬ 
tina, his brother, and his self-sacrificing Mend, 
Mr. Theodore Watts. T. Hall Caine. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Of the three half-crown magazines, the Fort¬ 
nightly gives us not only the best, but also the 
most readable number for April. Three 
articles, whioh are distinctly political, present 
views of Syria, Bussia, and the Transvaal. 
Each of these is fresh ; and the first of them, 
bv Mr. Valentine Ohirol, will be to most of us 
almost a revelation of Prench diplomacy in the 
Levant. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s recent lecture 
at the London Institution upon “ The Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” which has the leading place, 
is somewhat disappointing. The style is 
brilliant, and there are many suggestive points 
but we look in vain for any sober statement of 
the real characteristics of modern civilisation. 
A aiTTnlar criticism must be passed upon the 
one literary paper in the number—that on 
"Emile Zola,” by Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
analysis is very elaborate in detail, but the 
true position of realism in literature is left 
undiscussed. As essays of this sort are not 
unfrequently destined for republication, we 
may be pardoned for noticing that Mr. Lang 
has invented a comment which he puts into the 
mouth of Mr. Pickwiok. We have failed to 
appreciate the point of Mr. Montagu Lub- 
book’s article on “The Development of the 
Colour Sense,” in so far as it is meant to be a 
oritioiam of Mr. Grant Allen. By far the 
strongest article in the number is that by the 
editor himself, on James Mill, suggested by 
Dr. Bain’s recent book. The first of our living 
biographers here sets himself to review a 
biography which is very open to animadversion 
in form and in style. Incidentally, he has let 
his pen wander into several interesting digres¬ 
sions; and he finishes with the striking ques¬ 
tion—Where is the school of liberal thought now 
to be found that can compare in comprehensive¬ 
ness with that of whioh James Mill was the 
spokesman ? We are disposed to ask another 
question—Are we not to have a Life of J. S. 
Mill P Who alone is worthy to be his biographer 
we have no doubt 

Three articles at least in the Nineteenth 
Century deserve attention. Dr. Siemens gives 
us “ A New Theory of the Sun," which we have 
no disposition to criticise. It is an attempt to 
aooount for the permanence of the sun’s heat 
by supposing that his fumaoe is continually fed 
from the aether diffused throughout inter¬ 
planetary space. The Baron d’Estoumelles 
writes in a very lively way about “ The Super¬ 
stitions of Modem Greeoe.” Our only comment 
is that we should have preferred the stories to 
be told in the actual words of the narrators. 

“ A Sketch of the Criminal Law,” by Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Stephen is a very able summary from the 
historical point of view. Part of it, however, 
is not new, and the rest is stated to be an 
abridgment of a forthcoming work on the same 
subject. The practioe of publishing books in a 
senes of magazine articles is bad enough; but 
to anticipate the results of historical research 
by this sort of popular appeal seems to us yet 
more blameworthy. Yet there is muoh here 
that will attract both for its matter and manner 
— e.g., this oritioism of Coke : 

“ Coke had great technical learning, and a character 
of great force and andaoity ; bnt he had no power 
of arranging or generalising his knowledge, and not 
only was his style pedantio, bnt his mind never 
rose above a very trivial kind of aonteness.” 

We are compelled to say that the current 
number of the Contemporary is exceedingly dull, 
though this is not the fault that can be charged 
against Lady Verney’s “Autumn Jottings in 
France.” M. E. de Laveleye’s paper on “The 
Political Condition of Belgium” is also read¬ 
able, if thin; and Mr. Lewis Morris states the 
case very forcibly in favour of “ Higher Educa- 
tion in Wales.” He does not, however, solve 
our difficulty. If the Welsh people are naturally 


so fond as he says of education, why have they 
not already provided it for themselves ? 

In the Revista Contemporanea of March 30, 
Fernandez Duro collects evidence to overthrow 
three of the most popular commonplaces of 
Spanish history. He endeavours to prove that 
the jewels of Queen Isabella were not pledged 
to supply money for the expedition of Colum¬ 
bus, that Oortfis never burnt his ships, nor 
Alvarado ever make his wondrous leap. In 
“ Mis Apuntes ” we learn, from MSS. rescued 
from destruction by D. A. Ubique, that some 
of the tapestry in the Chapter of Toledo was 
made at Brussels in 1699-1701 by J. F. Yanden 
Hecke from designs by Bubens at a cost of 
6,616 florins. The MSS., whioh contain much 
other interesting matter, are deposited in the 
“Archivo de la Deputacion Provincial” in 
Toledo. Gen. Pavia continues his political 
reflections on the reign of Isabella II. and on 
the revolution down to the death of Prim. He 
declares that not a single pronuneiamiento was 
based on patriotism or disinterestedness, that 
all equally failed by their own suicidal selfish¬ 
ness, and that Prim’s murder was the work of 
his own party— he was assassinated by liberal 
hands (the italios are in the original). Pena y 
Goni hails “La Tempestad,” the zarzuela by 
Buperto Ohdpi performed for the first time at 
Madrid on Maroh 11 last, as the beginning of 
a true revival of this kind of Spanish musical 
drama. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHATJOEB “ NOT ” AT WOODSTOCK. 


upset a confident Saturday reviewer about the 
date of this Parlement of Fouled (see my Trial- 
Forewords, pp. 73,74), and I don’t think that date 
of 1363-64 will be put forward again for the 
poem. I haven’t been able to find time for 
going on with these searches, or money to 
pay a Beoord-olerk to make them. But the 
work wants doing. Will any humble-minded 
admirer of the poet volunteer for it ? If one 
will, I will print his results, 

F. J. Fubntvall. 


S at Georga’a Sinara, N.W.: April 4,1U3. 

We Chaucer students and the publio in 
general have been invited by a writer with 
much oonfidenoe to assume that Chauoer had 
been at Woodstock, because, in his Parlement of 
Fouled, he describes a park “ walled with grene 
stone,” in which were—as is natural to parks— 
a stream, a fish-pond, and a well; and in Wood¬ 
stock Park were a stream, fish-pond, and well, 
while stone walls were round it. But not a 
word is said in the article on the all-important 
point in Chauoer’s description—the colour of the 
stonewalls. 

Tet it is surely evident that if Chaucer’s 
description of the park is not borrowed from 
any other Italian or French author—as, of 
course, it may be—but is one of an English 
park, he has, by his epithet “ grenS stone,” told 
us the distriot he meant the park to be in— 
namely, that of the greensand underlying the 
chalk. And there, in the Kentish-rag or other 
greenstone distriot, one always meant to look 
for it. One would as soon have thought of 
suing tat green stone to the red sandstone of 
Devonshire, Ac., as to the vellowish-brown 
oolite of Oxfordshire, whose colour is known to 
all visitors to Oxford from the colleges built of 
it—though some have lately been refaoed with 
harder stone—and the open quarries on its 
north. 

It is abundantly plain that the condition pre¬ 
cedent to any identification of Chaucer’s pars is 
that it have green stone walls. Anyone who 
knows a ha’porth of him knows his eye for 
colour, on which Mr. William Morris and other 
lovers of him have dwelt 

I therefore at once declined to aooept the 
theory, treated as fact, of the artiole-writer, and 
sent enquiries to the spot. The answer of the 
chief builder at Woodstock is:— 

“ The walls of Blenheim Park are built of atone 
dug on the estate—a kind of light-brown oolite. 
Certainly not green stone. The Palaoe itself is 
built of Taynton stone, oolite. I do not know of 
any green stone to be found in this neighbour¬ 
hood. ’ 

And Mr. Marshall, in his History of Woodstock 
Manor, 1873, rightly observes that the park 
wall in Henry L’s time is explained 

"from the abundance of stone of the oolltio forma¬ 
tion in the distriot, which is suitable for suoh a 
wall, and whioh has in later times been so com¬ 
monly employed for the inolosure of fields as to 
have made their appearanoe a characteristic feature 
in the soenery of the north of Oxfordshire.” 

It is true that oolite walls, like others, get, 
and are now in parts, green with age and moss. 
But that is not what Chauoer meant by “ grene 
stone,” as every faithful student of him will 
acknowledge. 

1 decline, then, to admit that Chaucer’s 
description of a park "walled with grene 
stone "proves him to have referred to Wood, 
stock Park, and to have been at Woodstock. 
I say, on the contrary, that it proves he did 
not refer to Woodstock Park. 

As to his having been at Woodstock, the 
presumption of that must be given us by some 
honest worker at the Record Office, who will 
search the Patent Boll for the whole of the 
time that Chaucer was in service at Court, and 
show us day by day where the King was. I 
did this for January and February 1363-64, to 


A PBOTEST. 

Copsnhagsn: Kuah 38,1883. 

_ I have before me a book with the following 
title:—“ Old Horse Fairy Tales, gathered from 
the Swedish Folk, by George Stephens and H. 
Cavallius, &o. (London).” This book is undated. 
It is therefore, I suppose, illegal, as in most 
other oivilised countries, for undated pieces are 
a great misfortune in literature, and are for 
many purposes useless. If the praotioe is not 
yet illegal in Britain, it is high time it were 
made so, for undated books, &o., are merely a 
part of modem shoddy. 

The title is a wonder to all. How Norse 
(that is, Norwegian) tales oaa be “gathered 
from the Swedish folk,” no earthly m«.r» can 
understand. In the body of the book they are 
called “Swedish,” but on the title-page ana the 
binding they appear as “Norse.” Probably 
this was a mere catch-penny trick, another bit 
of modem shoddy because Mr. Dasent’s trans¬ 
lations of Norse tales were so favourably 
received. 

Nor are these fairy stories. They are folk 
tales, hearth stories, olden Aryan heirlooms, 
whioh is something very different. 

On the title, the illustrations are said to be 
by E. Lundgren, “ member of,” &o., &o. This 
should, have been the late E. Lundgren, for 
this gifted Swedish artist, my own dear friend, 
has long been dead. 

People who live in English glass houses 
should not throw stones at Amerioan glass 
houses. The permission of the authors has 
not been asked to translate this book. That it 
would not have been refused is no excuse for 
suoh a breach of courtesy. Nor has the author 
(or publisher) had the grace to send me (nor, I 
suppose, H. Cavallius, else I should doubt¬ 
less have heard of it) one single presentation 
copy of the book. I nave had to buy my copy 
from mv bookseller in the usual way. 

The Preface is short enough to say nothing. 
But it is long enough to have told the reader 
that these bits of Swedish folk-lore are only a 
small selection from the volume printed in 
Stockholm, 1844-49, 500 pages in smallish type. 
A handful from this large collection (those 
traditions which E. Lundgren had illustrated) 
appeared in Stockholm in 1876. From these 
last thirteen tales we have here versions of ten. 

Now, it seems to me that all thin is very un¬ 
satisfactory. To me and my learned fellow- 
worker, Charge! - d’affaires Cavallius, it is “ hard 
lines,” especially as coming from “Christian 
England”—at least what might be gentlemanly 
England. Geobok Stephens. 


“ BEWBAY.” 

Cambridge;: April 13,1883. 

The utmost that oan be said as to any con¬ 
nexion with the A.-S. virion or wrihan, “ to 
cover,” is that some oonfusion may once have 
subsisted between the verbs wrihan and wrigan, 
whioh may have affected the sense of the 
latter. Such oonfusion could have arisen from 
the faot that the past tense of the M.-E. i orihen 
was t oreih : see Stratmann. I fold, accordingly, 
that in a note on Biwreie in part i. of “ Speci¬ 
mens of English ” (whioh will, I hope, soon be 


published). Dr. Morris says that “Sometimes 
this verb seems to have the meaning of to betray, 
as if from A.-S. onwrton, to uncover.” I almnlij 
think the same idea must have occurred to most 
people who are familiar with Middle English. 
But this is quite another thing from supposing 
that it is possible to derive the Mod.-E. bewray 
from the A.-S. virion or wrihan, since phonetio 
laws show this to be impossible. Dr. Morris 

r 'ves a reference for bewreie to King Horn, 
362 of his edition. This is worthy of remark, 
as Strat mann omits this reference. I have 
already noted, in my Dictionary, the use of the 
simple verb wreyen in Chauoer, Canterbury Tales, 
3502. It ooours again four lines below, L 3506. 
As for wrien, “ to oover,” it ooours in L 7409 
of the same. Wawbb W. Skbat. 


appointments pob next week. 

Movsat, April IT, 7.80 pjn. Aristotelian: u A nwltiaa 
the Dogmatists” by the Bsv. B. P. Borymgomr. 

_ 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Fallacy of the 
Katerialictia Origin of Idfe,” by Dr. Meltlok. ’ 
Tbmdat, April 18, 8 p.m. Bayal Institution: <‘Tho His¬ 
tory of Customs snd Beliefs,’’ by Dr. B. B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. Hlatorioal: “ Fairs and tbs Part they have 
playsd in tbs Oimmsroe of Nations,’’ by Mr. O. Walfoid: 
“ Queen Elizabeth's Soldier-Pool,’’ by Mr. F. Q. Fleay. 

8.30 p.m. Zoologlaal: “The Mutual Affinities of the 
animals oompusing the Order Edentata," by Prof. W. B. 
Plover; “The Modification of a Baoo of Syrian Street 
Dogs by Means of Sexual Selection,” by Dr. van Dyck; 
"Tns Desirability of adopting a Standard of Nomenola- 
turo vhen deeoribing the Colours of Natural Obleots,” by 
Mr. J. E. Harttng. 

Wkduxsdat, April 19, 8 p.m. British Archaeological; "The 
‘TWnS How' at Bury St. Edmunds,” by Mr. H. Frig;, 
“Boms Notes on a Brones Sword found atHenley-en- 
Thamss,” by Dr. Stevens. 

„ 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Channel Tunnel,” by 
Sir Edward WAtkin. 

Tm.wt.AT, April 30, s p.m. HoyAl Institution: "Thu 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

S p.m. Sooiety for the Promotion of Hallanio Studies: 
Beoond denars! Masting. 

8 p.m. Linnaan: “ Male Prahanaerial Organa andl- 
•ery to Generation in Butterflies,” by Mr. P. H. Goose; 
•■amaUjM Algae,” by Prof. Dickie; ’'Some New 
Variotim of Sugar Cana by planting in Apposition,” by 
Baron da Villa Franoa sni Dr. diaas. 

Fatdat, April 31,9 p.m. Boval Institution: <* The flmfimtui 
of H. Sto-dairs Derille,” by Prof. Dewar. 
t m? .. 8oo) "I of »»*•: “The Mineral Basonrsas of 
India, and their Development," by Prof. V. Belt. 
gAToanar, April 33,3 p.m. Beyal Institution: •• The History 
of the Bdanee of Polities,” by Mr. F. Pollock. 

8 p.m. Physical: “ Some Electrical Phenomena ha 
Connexion with the Telephone,” hy Prof. A. K. Dolbear. 


8CIENCE. 

mosbley’s oobals of the “ challenges.” 
The Zoology of the Voyage\of S.M.8. “ Chal¬ 
lenger” Part VII.—“Report on the 
Corals.’’ By H. N. Moseley. 

Thib highly interesting and beautifully illus¬ 
trated description of the corals obtained and 
studied daring the expedition of the Chal¬ 
lenger forms part of the second volume of 
the great series of monographs preparing 
under the superintendence of Sir C. Wyville 
Thomson, whose death we have to deplore 
since this article was written. It forms a very 
handsome volume of some 248 pages, with 
thirty-two plates; and in all probability the 
contents will not be surpassed in their 
importance to science by the results of the 
labours of any of the other numerous con¬ 
tributors to the zoology of the great ex¬ 
pedition. Before the Challenger had sailed, 
the researches of Pourtales in the American 
seas, and the results of the examination of 
the deep-sea corals dredged by H.M.S. 
Porcupine, had interested naturalists, and 
the peculiarities of the deep-sea coral fauna 
and its geological alliances had been ap¬ 
preciated. The coral fauna of depths below 
the region occupied elsewhere by reef-builders, 
which had a great bathymetrical range, 
was described and illustrated. Its genera 
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and 8peoiea, characteristically simple in their 
constniction, were found to hare a great 
geographical range in the West Indian aeas, 
the seas of the East coast of America, the 
North Atlantic, and the Mediterranean 
Many of the genera found widely distributed 
and at considerable depths were recognised 
in the cainozoic strata of Europe; and a few 
very old species are still living. 

The results of the study of these forms 
were sufficiently interesting and important 
to exoite great expectations from the work 
of the able naturalist to whom the Challenger 
corals were to be entrusted. A very great 
development of the deep-sea coral fauna was 
expected to occur on the floor of the great 
oceans; and it was anticipated that a special 
study would be made of some shallow-water 
forms whioh had already been partly ex 
amined, and which had remarkable zoological 
and palaeontological affinities. 

These expectations have been fulfilled. But 
while Mr. Moseley has advanced the know 
ledge of the shallow-water forms, and has, in 
fact,. elaborated truths which will always 
remain associated with his name—truths 
whioh are of singular importance in natural- 
history science—the amount of material from 
the deep sea has been disappointing. Never¬ 
theless, its zoology has been admirably 
written, and the delineations convey to the 
minds of those naturalists who have seen the 
Floridan and North Atlantio specimens the 
general resemblance of the members of the 
coral fauna of the deep sea. 

In the general Introduction to the volume 
Mr. Moseley states:— 

“ A large number of naturalists had failed to 
aooept as oonaluaive the late Prof. Agassiz’s 
results as to the hvdroid nature of the Mille- 
poridae; the Styusteridae were universally 
considered to belong to the Madreporaria, 
although Grey had formed them into a apodal 
family, and Pourtal&s and Verill had reoognised 
some of the remarkable peculiarities of these 
corals. The presenoe of tabulae in Ediopora 
had led to the association of that form with 
Millepora, and no one suspeoted that it was an 
Aloyonarian allied to CoraUium, Tubipora, and 
Alcyonium. When I undertook the investiga¬ 
tion of the deep-sea Madreporaria dredged 
during the voyage, I naturally became anxious 
to examine the structure of Millepora, and 
early in the expedition attempted to examine 
the structure of Millepora dlcicomit at Bermuda, 
but without suooess, the problem proving too 
difficult I did not suoceed with Millepora 
until near the end of the voyage. The dis¬ 
covery whioh I had made at the Philippine 
Islands that Ediopora is an Aloyonarian led 
me to examine the structure of all corals whioh 
were not most evidently Madreporarian, and 
hence I studied Btvlader, and my suspicions 
that it belonged to the Hydroids were confirmed 
Tsf the examination of the remarkable rioh haul 
of Stylaateridae obtained on the homeward 
voyage off the mouth of the Bio de la Plata.” 

The first part of Mr. Moseley’s book commences 
with the anatomy of Millepora noiota, and his 
researches, supplementing those of Agassiz, 
necessitate the placing of this tabulate coral 
among the Hydroids. Mr. Moseley describes 
and delineates the Zooids, which so readily 
disappear on the slightest agitation, and 
notices the tortuous canals which traverse 
the hard structure in every direction, and 
communicate eventually with the pores. The 
two kinds of Zooids admirably drawn on 


plate xiv. are described as belonging to the 
digestive system—gasterozooids—and to the 
catching series—dactylozooids—the first being 
solitary and environed by a circle of the 
others. The first kind has short tentacles and 
a mouth, and the others have tentacles at 
irregular intervals but no mouth. Thread 
cells resembling those of Hydroids exist 
and, indeed, the only point which still 
requires elucidation relates to the method of 
reproduction of these interesting Hydrocoral- 
linae. It is to be hoped that Mr. Moseley 
may be able to spend a summer and autumn 
at the Bermudas, and that he will be rewarded 
by discovering the young stages. The 
Stylasters have been thoroughly worked out 
by Mr. Moseley, and he discovered the use of 
the curious irregular swellings on and beneath 
the surface of the hard parts. These am¬ 
pullae contain the reproductive elements, and 
some a developing planula. As in Millepora, 
the hard skeleton has tortuous canals; and 
in the typical genus 8poradopora only a thin 
layer of the surface is occupied by living soft 
tissue, and it consists of a network of tissue, 
Zooids, and the reproductive gonophores. As 
in Millepora, the calcareous matter is pro¬ 
duced by the outer layer of the canals. The 
dactylozooids of the Stylasters have not little 
projections from them, and they are them¬ 
selves simple tentacles, and occupy in Spora- 
dotpora dichotoma the smaller pores of the 
surface of the hard part; and the gasterozooids, 
cylindrical in form, have four tentaoles in 
whorl. Above these is the dome-like mouth. 
There is a wide gastrio cavity within, and up 
into it projeots the peculiar style which may 
be noticed in the pores of the hard parts. 
The gastric cavity communicates by tubular 
ofishoots with the axial cavities of the ten¬ 
tacles; and at the periphery of its base it 
becomes continuous with the cavities of four 
canals, whioh subdivide and anastomose with 
the general network of the body. 

In the genus Pliobothrus Mr. Moseley was 
able to discover the method of reproduction 
by examining the ampullae which are sunk 
within the hard parts. In these, be says, 

“ the ova are solitary, one only being developed 
in each growing ampulla. Each ovum is de¬ 
veloped within the cup of a cup-shaped spadix.” 
The planula developed out of this ovum is a 
large object of an ovoid form, with a long 
diameter greater than the extreme length of the 
ampulla, and has an ecto- and endoderm, but 
presents no evidence of invagination. How 
it escapes and metamorphoses and develops 
into the mature form is not known. Alter 
carefully describing the anatomy of the 
genera and species of the Stylasters, Mr. 
Moseley attacks the last form, Cryptohelia 
pudica. This pretty little hydrocoral has 
the calioes on one side of its branching body, 
and a stout little projection covers or over¬ 
laps their free surface or face. The ampullae 
which oontain the planula are beneath the 
oalices; and this young form, when mature, 
measures nearly a quarter of an inch in 
length, and is so long that it has to # be 
doubled up. 

The second part of the Report refers to the 
tabulate Helioporidae and their allies. The 
beautiful Eeliopora eoerulea is considered first 
of all. The nature of the hard parts, and 
their distinctness from thpt of ordinary stony I 


corals and the genera Tubipora and Corallium, 
are noticed; and the chemistry of the blue 
tint of the coral is explained. In treating of 
the digestive organs, Mr. Moseley notices 
that the stomach is closely similar to that 
of any other Aloyonarian. There are eight 
mesenteries dividing the upper part of the 
cavity of the polyp into eight radially dis¬ 
posed chambers. The number of “septa” 
m ay be twelve, but it is by no means constant, 
and there is no definite connexion between it 
and the eight mesenteries. The ova are 
atts ched to the edges of the muscular margins 
of the mesenteries by a mass of cells, and are 
in dose relation with the mesenteric filament. 
A species of Sarcophyton is then described, 
and the author sums up the subject by show¬ 
ing the necessity of abolishing the Tabulate 
as a great group of corals. In fact, his able 
morphologioal work has settled questions 
which were influencing palaeontology ten 
years since, as may be understood by reading 
the Third Report on the British fossil corals 
to the British Association in 1871. 

The remainder of the Report relates to the 
deep-sea Madreporaria, and is more zoological 
than morphologioal. Mr. Moseley writes: 

“ Unfortunately, there are no other animals in 
which the technical difficulties in the investi¬ 
gation of the anatomy are so difficult, or in 
which they require so long a time for their 
accomplishment, as in the Madreporaria.” 
This is a well-known fact, and it is pleasing to 
read that the author will endeavour to work 
out the anatomy during his leisure: He has 
the beautiful investigations of Jules Haime for 
an example, who worked without pickling, and 
utterly tutoring the structures of his specimens 
of Oladocora caeepitota ( Mitt . not. dee Ooral- 
liariet, vol. ii., p. 589). The opportunities 
for research were denied to Mr. Moseley on 
acoount of the decomposition and injury to 
whioh the soft parts were subjected during 
dredging. In his classification, Mr. Moseley, 
impressed with the diminished importance of 
the tabulae as classificatory elements, is revo¬ 
lutionary in the matter of the endothecal 
dissepiments of the true Madreporaria. 

I conclude that the presenoe or absenoe of 
dissepiments is probably of no more value as a 
criterion for the determination of the natural 
affinities of various forms of Madreporaria than 
is the presenoe or absence of tabulae among 
ooelenterates forming a corallum.” 

Most who have studied the Madreporaria, both 
fossil and recent, will demur to this, and 
Mr. Moseley’s changes of generio position 
will not be always acceptable. Forty-eight 
genera are described, five of which are 
represented below 1,000 fathoms, and the 
genera Deltocyathus, Bathyactis, and Lep- 
topenius (the last two Mr. Moseley’s own) 
reach to below 2,250 fathoms. Bathyactis waa 
found at the depth of 8,000 fathoms. Twenty- 
two of the genera are relics of the faunas of 
the secondary or tertiary ages. Of these 
deep-sea corals, the palm for beauty and 
interest rests with the Stephanophylliae and 
the deep-sea genera just mentioned. Lep- 
topenius is a discoid form, so thin and 
fragile, and such a perfect pieoe of network, 
that, as Mr. Moseley truly suggests, it was 
astonishing that the specimens arrived at the 
surface in such good preservation. 

The illustrations to this most valuable 
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work are exquisite. Most of the details are 
from the author’s own pencil, and he was 
fortunate in having the assistance of Drs. 
Stewart and Wild. He is responsible for 
the figures of most of the Hydroooral- 
linae, whioh give a perfect notion of the 
construction. Erxeben, Purkiss, Griesbaoh, 
Beijeau, were the lithographic artists; and, as 
might have been expeoted, the results are 
most satisfactory. The Report is certainly 
a very valuable contribution, and it would 
be very satisfactory to soience if Mr. Moseley 
were so placed that he could continue his in¬ 
vestigations. P. Mabtin Duncan. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Wb regret to hear that the Treasury seem 
disposed to fetter with annoying conditions the 
proposed publio grant of £5,000 towards the 
Eira search expedition. It is to be hoped that 
they will not persevere, or the disagreeable 
spectacle may be seen of an expedition only 
associated with the nation through the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

According to reports from Washington, Lieut. 
Sohwatka, whose remarkable journey to King 
William Land we notioed in a reoent number, is 
endeavouring to organise an expedition to ex¬ 
plore the northern part of Alaska, and has 
already applied to Congress for a grant to enable 
him to carry out his purpose. Lieut. Schwatka 
is eminently fitted for the leadership of suoh an 
expedition, which oould hardly fail to yield in¬ 
teresting results, as the region whioh he proposes 
to explore is one of the least-known parts of 
North A marina, exoept, perhaps, certain traots 
in Northern Mexico. 

Col. Vkniukoff has publicly informed the 
Frenoh Geographical Society of a somewhat 
startling fact. According to his informant, Col. 
Tillo, the eoonomio societies in the Baltic 
provinces of Russia have taken a levelling of 
their oountry, and they have discovered that 
certain determinations of heights made by the 
celebrated astronomer, W. Struve, and his assist¬ 
ants, exhibit considerable errors. Some of these 
even exoeed 650 feet, whioh is a very large 
error considering the generally low and level 
nature of the region. It is now feared that 
other and equally important mistakes may be dis¬ 
covered in the Russian system of triangulation. 

It may be interesting to record, for purposes 
of reference, that the New York Herald, in its 
European edition of March 22, has published 
the first authentic reports from Engineer 
Melville and others respecting the landing of 
the survivors of the Jeannette. 

Air ethnographical map of Russia is now in 
oourse of preparation by the Imperial Geo¬ 
graphical Society; and this, as well as a vast 
amount of statistical information regarding the 
various populations of the empire, is expected 
to be ready for the Moscow Exhibition. 

Dr. Stbgkbb is reported to have left 
Abyssinia on his way to Rafik, with letters 
from Ring John to the Negus of Gojam, the 
Queen of Gera, and the Sultan of Raffa. The 
Ring has particularly requested the last-named 
to facilitate Dr. Stecker’s progress southward, 
and the traveller is, in oonsequenoe, very hope¬ 
ful of reaching Zanzibar. 

The Rev. Mr. Coillard and his wife will 
leave France for the Z&mbeze in May to 
found a new station between that river and 
Lake Bangweolo. 

Thb Japanese survey of the interior of the 
Bonin Islands, to whioh we have before referred, 
is nearly finished, and that of the ooaet lines 
will probably be completed late next summer. 


Mb. Bibnknfeld, the Italian consul at 
Aden, is organising a commercial expedition to 
Shoa, which will be composed of persons well 
acquainted with the neighbouring oountries. 

Thb Government printer at Wellington, N.Z., 
has just issued, by command, an official paper 
entitled New Zealand, Thermal Springe Dietrich, 
containing papers relating to the township of 
Rotorna, with maps and plans of the township 
and distriot, together with information regarding 
the- hot spring districts and a report on the 
mineral waters. 

Thb American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions at Boston, U.S., have just 
issued a very interesting brochure entitled 
Exploration* for the Miteion to Vmmla's Kingdom, 
South-Eastern Africa, illustrated by a map 
of the whole continent. It deals with the sub¬ 
ject ab initio, and gives the missionaries’ aooount 
of their journey from the Portuguese sea-board 
through a oountry whioh was previously but 
very little known. 


SOIENOE NOTES. 

Deep-Sea Exploration .—The last number of 
the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association 
is almost wholly devoted to communications 
by Mr. W. H. Hudleston, the accomplished 
president of this association. The Presidential 
Address delivered at the beginning of the 
present session, and here published, gives an 
excellent account of deep-sea exploration, com¬ 
mencing with a history of the subject from 
Oapt. Dayman’s survey of the North Atlantio 
sea-bed in 1857 up to the date of the Challenger 
expedition. Mr. Hudleston passes next to the 
study of the hydrography and physical con¬ 
ditions of the deep sea, then discusses the 
character of the deposits and their mode of 
occurrence, and finally deals with the subject 
of life on the deep-sea bottom. It would be 
difficult to point elsewhere to an equally dear 
analysis of the results of the Challenger ex¬ 
pedition, especially so far as these results bear 
upon geological questions. Mr. Hudleston also 
publishes in the same number a paper “ On 
the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Reswiok,” 
whioh was called forth by the visit of the 
association to the lake district. 

We understand that the Hammond Company 
have started an Electrical Engineering College, 
in order to provide the thorough scientific and 
practical training necessary to young men of 
good education who wish to become eleotrioal 
engineers. In view of the great developments 
that lie before deotrioity in every branch, this 
oollege meets a dedded want, and its connexion 
with this successful commercial company will 
give an opportunity of securing a business train¬ 
ing not obtainable at any of the ordinary 
scientifio colleges. 

Messrs. Harper Bros., of New York, will 
publish immediately a fourth and enlarged 
edition of Prof. Simon Newoomb’s Popular 
Astronomy, with five maps of stars ana 112 
wood-outs. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We annonnoed a fortnight ago that Mr. W. R. 
Morfill, of Orid College, Oxford, had under¬ 
taken to write for Trtlbner’s series of " Simpli¬ 
fied Grammars,” besides Slavonic Grammars, a 
Grammar of Modern Greek. This is a mistake, 
Mr. E. M. Geldart having been entrusted with 
the preparation of the Modem-Greek Grammar, 
which is already in the press. Mr. Morfill will 
confine his collaboration to the writing of 
Russian, Polish, Cheskian, Servian, and Bul¬ 
garian Grammars. Mr. Henry Jenner, of the 
British Museum, will write for the collection 
Grammars of the Cymric of Wales, Cornwall, 


and Brittany, and of the Gaelio of Sootland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man, in parallel 
columns. A Hungarian Grammar by Mr. Ign. 
Singer, of Buda Pesth, is already in the press. 
The following are also preparing:—An Assyrian 
Grammar. by Prof. Sayoe; a Hebrew Grammar, 
by Dr. Ginsburg; a Pali Grammar, by Dr. 
T. W. Rhys Davids; and a Danish Grammar, by 
Miss Ottd. Particulars about Grammars of Rou¬ 
manian, F i n nish , Siamese, Burmese, Japanese 
and Chinese, Swedish and Ioelandio, will be 
announced very shortly. 

At the Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, M. Albert Dumont has been elected a 
member in the place of de Longpdrier, and M. 
Simdon Luce in the place of Thur ot 

At a reoent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Brdal read a paper upon an 
archaic Greek alphabet whioh is engraved, by 
way of decoration, upon an Etruscan vase re¬ 
cently discovered at Formello, near Veii, on an 
estate belonging to Prinoe Ohigi. It is the most 
oomplete Greek alphabet known to exist, ap¬ 
proximating more olosely than any other to tne 
Phoenician. E is followed by both Vau and Zain, 
n by both Tzaddi and Hoph. As is well known, 
Vau or f and Roph or K were preserved in the 
Greek system of numerical notation; while 
Tzaddi was confounded with Zain, and took the 
place of the latter as Z (f). At the end of the 
alphabet on this vase oome three char¬ 
acters after T; the first has the form of the 
ordinary x, the second is <p, the third resembles 
a x whioh is found on some ancient monuments. 
This last undoubtedly stands for x> though out 
of plaoe ; what the first of the three represents is 
not dear. M. Lenormant pointed out oeitain 
points of resemblanoe between thin alphabet 
and that upon another Etruscan vase which 
came from Cervetri, and is now in the Gregorian 
museum at Rome. 

Messrs. Tbubner and Co. will shortly 
publish The Vatir of Lankurdn, edited by Mr. 
W. H. D. Haggard (late secretary to the 
British Legation at Teheran) and Mr. Guy Le 
Strange. The object of the joint-editors has 
been to provide a text-book of modem collo¬ 
quial Persian for the use of students and 
travellers. They have given a translation, a 
grammatical Introduction, and a vocabulary 
showing the pronunciation of the words. 

M. Rubles, librarian of Sainte-Genevifeve, 
has received a mission from the Frenoh Minister 
of Publio Instruction to visit Venice, with the 
objeot of oollating certain MSS. there, and in 
especial a MS. of Damascus of the ninth or 
tenth century, of whioh part has never yet been 
edited. 

Ernest Lkboux has just issued a mono 

n h, by M. J. Loth, upon the Celtic Verb 
Id Irish and in the modem dialects. 

The Revue critique for April 3 oontains an 
important notioe, by M. James Darmesteter, of 
the reoent contributions made by Ferdinand 
Justi, of St. Petersburg, to our knowledge of the 
Rurdish language. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Socmw ofJAwtiquariks.— {Thursday, March S3.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
R. P. Greg read an elaborate paper on the meaning 
and origin of the fylfot and swastika. He argued 
that the two symbols were identioal, and, la the 
first instance, exclnsively of early Aryan use and 
origin ; and, whatever their subsequent adaptation 
may have been, that down to the time about 500 

B. o. it was the emblem or symbol of the supreme 
Aryan god, Dyans or Zens ; and later, of Indra, the 
rain god in India; of Thor or Donnar, among the 
early Scandinavians and Teutons ; and of Perron or 
Perkun among the Slavs. Dyans, originally the 
"Bright Sky ’’god, came more especially to mean 
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the god o! both sky and air, and tho controller 
ot the rain, wind, and lightning: as In Jupiter 
Tonana and Jnpiter Plariue. Not improbably the 
emblem Itself, resembling two Z’s or Zetas placed 
oronwise, may have been a holy or mysterious 
oross, Intended also to represent the forked light¬ 
ning by the addition of feet or spnrs ; and the 
author threw out a hint that possibly the letter 
Z itself of the etrly Attic Greek alphabet might 
have in the first lnstanoe arisen, as being a letter 
required by the Greeks better to give or express 
the earlar sound of d ’a or t’s, as the initial sound 
of Z In Zeus, and borrowed partly from the emblem 
itself. Subsequently, in certain oases, the fylfot 
may have been occasionally employed either as a 
solar or as a water symbol, and in the latter case 
may have been not improbably the origin of the 
Greek-fret or meander pattern. It was later still 
even adopted by the Christians as a suitable 
variety of their own cross, and became variously 
modified geometrically, or used as a charm. In 
India and China, the swastika was adopted and 
propagated, do ubtless by the Buddhists, as either 
an auspicious sign or holy emblem. Mr. Greg, 
in contending for the fylot being the early emblem 
of the supreme Aryan sky and air god, drew 
attention to several suggestive examples from early 
coins and pottery, as from Baotria, Greeoe, and 
Illon, where the sy mbol was appropriately placed, 
as it were, midway between the solar disk (often 
at the top) and the earth, water, or animals; and 
in certain oases also - s b eing sometimes in obvious 
connexion with the bull, as an emblem of Indra or 
Jove, and with the soma plant or saored tree, fire 
altars, and other religious emblems. 


FINE ART. 

The Graphic Arts. By P. G. Hamerton. 

(Seeley, Jackson & Holliday.) 

(First Notice.) 

This is a book which is much wanted, and 
has been exoellently done. It is wanted for 
many reasons. First, because there is no 
book of the kind. It is a grammar in the 
same sense as Charles Blanc’s Grammaire du 
Dessin, a grammar of one language of many 
dialects, or rather of many languages of one 
stock, and no such grammar has been written 
before. Some books, and some admirable 
books, exist on one graphic art or another, 
such, for instance, as Chatto’s on Wood En¬ 
graving, Harding’s on Lead Pencil, Eastlake’s 
on Oil Painting; but some of these are hard 
to get, some hard to read, and none of them 
down to date. Secondly, because some arts 
have widened their range, like oil and water¬ 
colour painting; some have been revived, like 
pastel, silverpoint, and tapestry painting; 
and at least one, charcoal drawing, has come 
into existence of recent years. Thirdly, 
because a book on the graphic arts written 
in the modern temper of scientific research, 
analysis, and comparison, just and dis¬ 
criminating, putting them in their proper 
relations one to another, and showing the 
value of each, will do much to set straight 
much loose thinking and ignorant prejudice, 
besides saving a great deal of trouble to a 
thousand minds who are at the present 
moment trying to work out the same results 
for themselves. It is a book that has never 
been wanted till now, and could never have 
been written or adequately illustrated before. 
It is essentially a book of the time. 

It is also written by the right man. Mr. 
Hamerton, like others, has learnt (as a 
writer) much from the graphic arts. Of the 
obligations of certain novelists and historians 
to them he speaks himself. They have helped 
such writers to more fully realise the appear¬ 


ances of past times; but to Mr. Hamerton 
they have been an intellectual training, and 
have affected his habits of thought and his 
style of expression. Unless they had done so, 
it would not have been possible for him to 
have written this book so well. That the 
practice of art cultivates the mental powers, 
especially those of analysis and synthesis, he 
himself very usefully and properly points out; 
but the power to translate the knowledge so 
acquired into words is often denied to artists, 
as, for instance. Turner, whose course of 
lectures as Professor of Perspective at the 
Boyal Academy is described in the Annals 
of the Fine Arts for 1819 as “distinguished 
for its usual want of connexion, bad delivery, 
and beautiful drawings.” On the other 
hand, the practice of literary composi¬ 
tion would not suffice to make a man 
competent to write such a book as this, 
however carefully he had got up his materials, 
without practical experience as an artist. 
Not only are the modes of expression of the 
two arts different, but the modes of thinking; 
and it is only Mr. Hamerton’s singular com¬ 
bination of graphic and literary faculty that 
has enabled him to write a book which will 
be a true interpreter between artists and 
the public. He can think not only in words, 
but in form and line and colour; and in 
materials also—in pigment and lead pencil, 
in charcoal and ink—and the different 
processes of his thoughts as an artist are 
visible in the truly “ graphic ” character of 
his sentenoes. The merits of his style may 
be well expressed in terms applicable to 
drawing. One of his best chapters is devoted 
to the difference between useful and aesthetic 
drawing. There is also a distinction to be 
drawn between useful and aesthetic writing. 
In criticism both are right on occasion, but 
one of the errors of many modern writers on 
art is that the distinction is not clearly appre¬ 
ciated. One writes poetry where clear state¬ 
ment is wanted; another gives a dry and often 
ignorant disquisition on technique where a 
little eloquent description would be far more 
serviceable to his readers. Into neither of 
these faults does Mr. Hamerton over fall. 
He can be eloquent or simply lucid, as occasion 
calls. He adjusts his means exactly to the 
end required. We all know from other books 
of his that he can sketch delightfully with 
the pen as with the needle; but when, as in 
this book, his design is more serious and 
requires finish, he can place his sentences with 
the same deliberation as that with which an 
engraver lays his lines. It may be said that 
his shades are never opaque nor his lights 
flimsy, that he knows exactly where to place 
the firm touch or the spot of colour, and 
can make the commonest subject interesting 
by skilful treatment. It would be easy to 
continue the analogy, but space is as stern a 
master of one sort of composition as of the 
other, and we will only record in painters’ 
terms one more merit of his—-viz., his “ sure 
process” of criticism. 

It is evident that the School of Censure as 
compared with the School of Enquiry—the 
names of these two schools of art criticism are 
an invention of Mr. Hamerton’s—has the 
defect that it does not allow for any alteration 
of opinion. It is difficult to sustain faith in 
oracles who publish second wad third editions 


of their utterances, greatly modified, bat 
equally positive as the first. Oracles, more¬ 
over, are nothing unless striking and original; 
and the number of dogmas, even in art, is 
very limited, so that a oritio of oensnre who 
wishes to maintain his publio vantage is 
reduoed to repetition if he does not resort to 
the dangerous expedient of variation. From 
these, as from many other defects which 
need not be mentioned, the School of Enquiry 
is free. “ In this school,” writes Mr. 
Hamerton, “ the pride of the critic, the pre¬ 
eminence and success, are not to lead the 
fashion and influence the market, but simply 
to throw a little more light upon the true nature 
of the work that is done." This is the “ sure 
prooess ” whioh Mr. Hamerton follows, and 
which we heartily recommend to the notioe 
of all critics, whether of art or letters. 

It is not only as a critic, however, that 
Mr. Hamerton comes before us in this volume, 
but also as a teacher and exponent; and there 
can at least be no doubt that the temper 
just expressed is the proper one in whioh to 
execute suoh a serious and deliberate task as 
a treatise on the “ graphic arts.” That an 
Englishman should have been the first to do 
it is no small cause for oongratulation, for 
it demands a union of qualifies which are 
rare in one man. Some of these we have 
already mentioned ; but one of the most 
important is a strict impartiality. This is 
one of the arguments against the practice of 
art by critics, who are likely to be biassed in 
favour of the particular school {they affect or 
the material they use. They are liable to 
become in a small degree specialists; the 
danger is more than usually great in the 
case of a man like Mr. Hamerton, who has 
distinctly an art of his choice—viz., etching— 
whioh he has not only practised but cham¬ 
pioned. Those who take in the Portfolio , 
or who have read the first ohapter of Pitching 
and Etchers (in which he oompares the 
properties of etching with those of.other 
arts) or his Life of Turner, will know that 
he has long made a study of all modes of 
graphio expression, and has practised many 
of them. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that 
one man should write so sympathetically of 
all; and much of Mr. Hamerton's dedication 
to Mr. Robert Browning, in which he pro¬ 
nounces a well-deserved enlogium on the 
interest the poet has taken in the works of 
others, may be applied with justice to himself. 

Few readers need to be told that Mr. 
Hamerton writes with unusual ease and finish. 
This is partly due to two causes. He knows 
what he is writing about, and never, like 
many writers of the present day, attempts to 
express his meaning while it is still obscure 
(or obscurely formulated) to himself. He gives 
us the clear result of cogitation, without the 
confused process of it. He thinks “ out ” 
before he writes, and, though master of his 
subject, takes time to choose the simplest 
and best words for expounding it. In The 
Graphic Arts the sense of literary expres¬ 
sion is not more apparent than that of literary 
design; though it is composed of numerous 
chapters on very different subjects, the book 
is a unit. In the Preface and the first ohapter, 
on the “ Importance of Material Conditions 
in the Graphio Arts,” he expresses general 
ideas, of which the rest of the book may be 
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■aid to be the development and proof in detail. 
Here are one or two passages which will, as 
far as suoh short extracts can, explain the aim 
and attest the value of the work as a whole. 

"In the graphio arts yon cannot get rid of 
matter, every drawing is in a substance and on 
a substanoe. livery substanoe need in drawing 
has its own special and peculiar relations, both 
to nature and the human mind.” 

“ There is a prevalent idea that the study of 
material conditions is uninteresting—a dull 
study not fit to occupy the attention of highly 
cultivated persons. This idea oomes from our 
curiously unsubstantial education. The train¬ 
ing of a gentleman has been so much confined 
to words Mid mathematical abstractions that he 
has seldom learned to know the intimate charm 
which dwells in substances perfectly adapted to 
human purposes. There is a charm in things, 
in the mere varieties of matter, which affeots 
our feelings with an exquisite sense of pleasur¬ 
able satisfaction when we thoroughly under¬ 
stand the relation of these substances to the 
conceptions and creations of the mind.” 

“ There is an absolute value in each of the 
graphio arts quite independent of its relative 
value with regard to the temporary state of 
publio opinion. The two questions about each 
of these arts are, ‘ Can it interpret nature P ’ 
and ‘Gan it express human thought and 
emotion P ’ | The answer to these questions in 
every case is ‘ Tee ; within certain limits fixed 
by the nature of the material and the process.’ 
And then oomes the further question,' What 
are those limits P ’ to whioh this volume shall 
be as complete an answer as I can make it” 

Cosmo Mokkhottb*. 


EGYPTIAN JOTTINGS. 

The new rooms just added to the Boolak 
Museum are now finished, all but painting and 
decorating; and next winter’s travellers will not 
only find the lately discovered mummies royally 
installed, but will see the whole collection 
arranged to greater advantage than heretofore. 
Even with mis additional space, however, the 
building is still far too small to accommodate 
the stores of objects which continue year by 
year to accumulate in the warehouses at the 
back, into whioh no sight-seer ever penetrates. 
With a view to disembarrassing Boolak of sotne 
of these superfluous riohes, and of exhibiting 
objects connected with the Greek period of 
Egyptian art, Prof. Maspero has obtained the 
sanotion of the Government for the foundation 
of a Museum of Antiquities at Alexandria. In 
the meanwhile, the old house in the museum 
garden at Boolak, where Marietta lived and 
laboured for so many years, and where at last 
he died, is falling fast to ruin ,* and his successor 
has no resource but to live in his steamer on the 
river, where the mosquitoes most do congregate. 

Prof. Maspero’s winter campaign has resulted 
in various discoveries of considerable interest. 
He has inspected many little-visited and almost 
unexplored localities on both sides of the river 
between Meydoom and Assouan; finding at one 
spot a group of tombs of the Vlth Dynasty; 
at another, a necropolis of the Middle Empire ; 
and, at another, a temple of the time of Vespa¬ 
sian. The pylon of Horemheb at Kamak has 
been cleared down to the ground; and some 
interesting inscriptions hare been copied from 
the tombs of Hieraoonpolis, better known as 
Kom-el-Ahmar. The famous hiding-place at 
Dayr-el-Bahari has also' yielded a farther 
treasure in the shape of three hieratic inscrip¬ 
tions relating to the entombment therein of 
Pinotem II. and Princess Nasikhonsu, all of 
which will, in due time, be published by Prof. 
Maspero. Last, not least, he has found several 
new sepulohral excavations at Thebes, including 
two royal tombs. 


Meanwhile, the great pyramid fields oontinue 
to oooupy a large share of Prof. Maspero’s 
attention; and, although the work at Meydoom 
has been suspended sinoe February, two or 
three gangs of fellaheen are employed at the 
present moment in dearing the sand from other 
scattered pyramids in various parts of that 
fhr-reaching district preparatory to further 
attempts towards the elucidation of the remote 
and obscure history of the anoient empire. 
Many of these pyramids, whioh show only as 
small and insigaifioant heaps of ruined masonry 
above the sand, prove, when excavated, to be 
of considerable size and fine workmanship, and 
only look small because the original level is 
low and the accumulation of sand enormous. 
The freshness and beauty of tho reoitement of 
those buried pyramids, when laid bare, is said 
to be quite astonishing. 

If Prof. Maspero carries into effect his in¬ 
tention of exploring the whole pyramid field of 
the anoient empire from Aboo Boasch to the 
Fayoom, he may probably discover some entirely 
hidden pyramids in addition to the seventy 
catalogued by Lepsius. 

M. Naville, who has wintered this year in 
Egypt, has also been actively at work, partly in 
continuation of his great variorum edition of the 
Ritual, and partly in other fields of Egyptology. 
At .Karnak, by permission of Prof. Maspero, he 
has made an excavation resulting in the dis¬ 
covery of a long and important historical inscrip¬ 
tion of Pinotem ILL, and at the Boolak Museum 
he has transcribed the extracts from the Ritual 
whioh are written in marking ink upon the outer 
shrouds of Thothmes III. 

Amet.ta B. Edwahds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS.” 

Domsdooola: April 1, 1882, 

An article with the above heading, by Mr. 
J. W. Stillman, in the November number of the 
Century Magazine, has attracted considerable 
attention both in England and America, on 
account chiefly of the novelty of the views ex¬ 
pressed in it. 

Without entering into any critical examina¬ 
tion of Mr. Stillman’s artide, or pointing out 
the numerous mistakes that disfigure it, I may 
perhaps be doing a service by setting its two 
main positions in their true light. These posi¬ 
tions are—first, that the statue in question 
represents a Nike (Victory), and not an Aphro¬ 
dite at all; and, second, that it is the original 
Nike that once oooupied the beautiful little 
Ionio temple that still stands on the bastion to 
the right of the Propylaia at Athens. 

1. We must set out by distinguishing between 
Nike proper, the daughter of Styx, who is 
always winged, and Athena Nike, or Nike 
Athenfi, who is always apteros, or unwinged. 
(A soholion to Aristoph. Aves, S74, says that 
both Nike and Eros were anciently figured 
without wings. This may be true; but there is 
no known example of a wingless Nike proper.) 
The former is a distinct divinity, the daughter 
of Styx, with her own form and attributes, and 
is very frequently the companion of Athena; 
the latter is Athena herself under a particular 
aspect pin) pi* ardmu* 6ti* ipotaes tl mein 
oil c hr&rvpoi rijs Nfmji Itrrlr &Kk' ipArvpaf. AeL 
Aristid., Athena, p. 26), or, as Mr. Stillman 
puts it, "rather an attribute or variation of 
Athena than a distinct goddess.” She was no 
more identical with Nike than Athena Hygieia 
was identical with Hygieia the daughter of 
Asklepios. It follows that " the so-called 
Venus of Melos,” if it be a Nike at all, must be 
an Athene Nike or variation of Athenft. But 
to this there are two fatal objections—first, the 
features of the statue in question have not the 
remotest reeemblanoe to those of Athena in any 
of her known aspects; and, seoondly, the 


absence of drapery on the upper part of the 
body is absolutely at varianoe with the known 
characteristics of Athen&, whether as Nike or 
otherwise. If, in opposition to this, it should 
be urged that, in representing Athenft as Nike, 
an artist might feel obliged to leave her partially 
undraped, we reply that this argument has no 
foroe, unless it oan be shown that partial nudity 
was a standing characteristic of Nike. Now 
this is so far from being the case that the very 
opposite is true. There is no known example of a 
partially undraped Viotory, winged or wingless, 
from any period near that to whioh Mr. Still¬ 
man would assign the Melian statue. He him¬ 
self does not produoe a single example to the 
oontrary. The Nikes of the Parthenon, the 
Nike of Paionios, the Nikes (miscalled Naiads) 
from Xanthos, the Nikes of the Balustrade of 
the Temple of the Wingless Viotory, the Nike of 
the Pergamon marbles, the Nike of Bresoia, are 
all completely draped. It follows that there is 
nothing in favour of, and much at varianoe 
with, the assumption that the "so-oalled 
Venus ” is a Nike. 

2. If the Melian statue is not a Nike, 
of course it is not the Nike Apteros of the 
Athenian Akropolis. But it may not be amiss 
to show that, even if it were proved to be 
a Nike, we should still be certain that it was 
not the Nike in question, and, in doing so, 
to make evident how frail is the ground 
upon whioh Mr. Stillman rears his argument. 
He tells us that "when Pausanias visited 
Athens the Nike Apteros was gone.” What 
grounds Mr. Stillman may have for this un¬ 
qualified assertion we cannot say, but it is 
most oertainly incorrect It is true that Pausa¬ 
nias, in describing the Athenian Akropolis, does 
not mention the Nike Apteros; but he does 
mention her temple, without hinting that the 
statue had been removed from it (i. 22,4). 
Now, sinoe Pausanias is in the habit of noting 
the absence of statues whioh he expected to 
find in temples, the natural presumption is that 
the statue was still there. This presumption, 
moreover, is raised to a certainty by two pas¬ 
sages in Pausanias whioh Mr. Stillman appears 
to have overlooked. In his description of the 
Altis at Olympia, Pausanias says:— 

"Near the larger offerings of Mikythos . , . 
there stands a statue of Athenft, with helmet and 
aegis. It is the work of Nikodamos the MaenaUan, 
and an offering of the Eleians. And near the 
Atbend there stands a Nike. This wis an offering 
of the Mantineians; but the inscription does not 
inform us after what war it was dedicated. Kala* 
mis is said to have made it without wings, In imita* 
tion of the wooden statue ( xoanon ) of the so-oalled 
Wingless Nike at Athens’ 1 (v. 26, 6). 

Again, in his acoount of Sparta, after men¬ 
tioning the Temple of Hippostnenes, he says 

“Opposite the temple there is a chained Enyaiioe, 
an anoient statue. The Lakedalmonians have the 
same notion about this statue that the Athenians 
entertain in regard to the so-oalled Wingless Nike. 
The former think that Enyaiioe will never abandon 
them, because he is bound with fetters ; the latter 
that Nike will always remain with them, because 
she has no wings. In this way and with this 
notion these cities set up these wooden statues" 
(til. 16, 7). 

From these pas sages three tilings are plain: 
first, that the Wingless Nike of tile Akropolis 
was as anoient at least, as the time of Kalamis, 
therefore pre-Pheidian; second, that its material 
was wood ; and, third, that it was still in exist¬ 
ence and in situ towards the end of the seoond 
century of our era. (Pausanias did not live 
" in the century after Christ,” as Mr. Still¬ 
man asserts (p. 100), but in the seoond 
half of the second century.) It is alto¬ 
gether inconceivable that, in stating the 
reason why the Athenians made their Nike 
wingless—viz., that she might never leave them 
—Pausanias should have omitted to note that the 
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statue had left, if, indeed, it had really done so. 
It follows directly that the Melian statue is not 
the Nike of the Akropolis. Since, moreover, 
we have seen that there is no reason for con¬ 
sidering it a Nike at all, we may go on oalling 
it an Aphrodite or Yenns until we have stronger 
reasons than those adduoed by Mr. Stillman for 
assuming the contrary. It follows, further, that 
Mr. Stillman’B proposed restoration, whioh is 
that of Kossos (who had a marble restoration in 
the Vienna Exhibition of 1873) and several 
German archaeologists, is inadmissible. 

Thomas Davidson. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D’ OTRANTO. 
rv. 

PREHISTOEIO ANTIQUITIES. 

Sio. Pi QOhint’s Bullettino di Paleoetnologia 

S ublished in 1879 a short notice by Sig. 

iustiniano Niooluooi on prehistoric antiq uities 
discovered in the province of Lecce. The 
author very properly assigns the foremost place 
to' the collection of flint implements and 
weapons, comprising more than 6,000 pieces, 
formed by Sig. de Simone, whioh I visited athis 
villa near Leooe. It oontains only arrow-heads, 
of widely differing shapes (the peasants of the 
province call them lingtie di trenu ), javelin- and 
lance-heads (one, for instance, of simply 
marvellous workmanship, is 11 oentimdtres 
in length) finely out with extreme oare, augers 
and knives of various sizes. Thev are often 
found, and of large dimensions, on the territory 
of Tarentum, on the shores of the Mare Fiooolo. 
Objeots of polished stone, hatchets or hammers, 
are wholly unrepresented in this collection; 
and, as a matter of fact, they are extremely 
rare in the Terra d’ Otranto. At the most, 
it is impossible to mention more than six well- 
authenticated oases of the discovery of such 
antiquities. The archaeological museum at 
Lecce, for instance, possesses a fine polished 
axe of diorite, whioh was found in the country. 
In the natural history museum of the same 
town are preserved the objeots obtained from the 
rehistoric stations of the Stone Age, explored 
y Sig. Botti in the Grotta del Diavolo and the 
Grotta Portinara, at the Capo di Leuoa. The 
association of coarse earthenware and of terra- 
ootta whorls with weapons of stone simply out 
and not polished, and with implements of bone 
and horn, imparts a character of originality to 
these relioe of the Troglodytes who dwelt in the 
caverns of the Iapygian promontory. The 
Grotta Portinara, which afterwards became, as 
I have before mentioned, a sacred place in 
historical times, served as a place of burial, 
as well as a dwelling-plaoe in the prehistoric 
period. In addition to other bones, it has 
yielded a oomplete human skeleton in a good 
state of preservation. 

Discoveries of characteristic implements of 
the so-called civilisation of the Bronze Age, 
especially of hatchets, oelta, and the type of 
axe with double socket to which the name of 
Paahtab has been given in German, are of very 
frequent occurrence in this provinoe. In 1872 
a collection of these objects, a oubio yard in 
size, was unearthed in the commune of Avetrana. 
Unfortunately, it was dispersed before it could 
be submitted to an adequate soientifio investi¬ 
gation, and the majority of the pieces com¬ 
posing it were melted down. Sig. 0. Pasanisi, 
on whose estate the treasure was found, 
was only able to save some thirty articles, 
whioh are now in his possession at Manduria. 
These are hatchets of the three types above 
mentioned, wedges, chisels, lance-heads, and 
small reaping-hooks. It should be noticed, as 
an exceptionally rare oiroumstance, that out of 
the whole number two of the hatchets, the 
metal of whioh has been analysed, are of pure 
oopper, and not of bronze with an alloy of tin. 


In ancient times discoveries of this kind were 
so common, and the origin of bronze instru¬ 
ments belonging to typeslong sinoe disused so 
completely forgotten, that they gave rise to a 
legend whioh Athenaeus (xii. 24) has preserved 
for us. It was said that the Iapygians, who 
originally came from Crete, rapidly forgot, 
amid the wealth of their new home, the un¬ 
sophisticated manners and wise laws of the land 
from whioh they came. They fell into the 
extremest refinements of luxury and effeminacy, 
and reaohed such a height of impiety that they 
made their houses more beautiful than their 
temples, and their princes tore down from their 
sanctuaries the images of the gods in order 
to secure divine honours for themselves. 

“But this Impiety was punished with an ever- 
memorable chastisement, for they were over- 
whelmed with darts of fire and bronze sent forth 
from heaven (<{ oupayov fiaMifitvoi rvpi sol xoAk$). 
The forged bronzes whioh armed these heavenly 
darts (KtxaXictunira if oitpayov 0t\uy) are still pioked 
up and are still to be seen.'* 

Athenaeus adds that, in memory of this cata¬ 
strophe, their descendants adopted the oustom of 
wearing garments of a sombre hue, as if in 
token of mourning, and that, sinoe that time, 
great distress had succeeded their ancient pros¬ 
perity. 

TEBBA-OOTTAS. 

The terra-cotta figurintt representing protect¬ 
ing deities of the cycle of DomSter, Persephone, 
and Dionysos—symbolical animals or fruits— 
are scarcely ever wanting in the ancient tombs 
of the Terra d’ Otranto. Specimens are to 
be seen in all the private collections of the 
province; and the Leooe museum possesses a 
very numerous series, whioh is as yet neither 
classified nor, as regards the larger portion, 
exhibited, for want of suitable rooms for the 
purpose. 

It is a remarkable fact that, despite the 
neighbourhood of Tarentum, its extensive trade 
with the native populations, and the prepon¬ 
derant influence which it exercised, these terra¬ 
cottas by no means present the characteristics of 
Tarentine manufacture. They deviate distinctly 
from the Tarentine type, and approximate more 
closely to the products of the factories of Apulia. 
Even at Oria and Manduria, whioh are only a 
few leagues distant from Tarentum, this differ¬ 
ence is as marked as at plaoes more remote, 
such as those situated dose to the Apulian 
frontier. I have seen no terra-cotta of un¬ 
mistakably Tarentine origin among the results 
of excavation on the soil of the Messapian 
and Iapygian district, with the exoeption of 
those fine antefixa of whitish earth, well 
designed and skilfully modelled, whioh were 
produoed in great numbers by the potters 
of Tarentum after five or, at most, six unvary¬ 
ing types. These antefixa were exported over a 
vast extent of territory; large supplies of them 
were despatched in another direction to Meta- 
pontum and beyond. One of the oommonest 
types is that representing a female head deoked 
with the lion-skin—doubtlees an Omphale. 
The Duo de Luynea brought baok a specimen 
from his excavations at Metapontum. In 1880 
I was able to place side by side with his, in the 
collections of the Cabinet of Medals at the 
Bibliothfeque nationals in Paris, a second 
specimen, evidently from the same mould, which 
was found at Tarentum itself. Last year I saw 
others at Brindisi, Lecce, and Fasano, which 
were found at Brenteaion, Budiae, and Gnathia. 

But nowhere in these regions has anything 
been discovered similar to the votive terra-cottas 
of Tarentum, a store of whioh has been found 
in the recent excavations at Metapontum near 
the temple of Masseria di Sansone, to which 
they were transported in large quantities. Nor 
has anything been unearthed presenting even 
a distant resemblance to those exquisite figures 


of Eros whioh are worthy to compare with the 
most delicate and £raoefui statuettes of Tana^ra j 
and specimens of which have only this year 
been turning up on a single spot in the 
neoropolis of Tarentum. 

Among the terra-oottas in the Leooe museum 
dug out of the anoient tombs of Bugge, the 
most important, in respect of its size and the 
strange character of the figure represented on it, 
is one whioh I will endeavour to describe, and 
whioh introduces us to a dearly non-Hellenio 
divinity of a type whioh must be related to the 
conceptions of the mythology peculiar to the 
natives, and with regard to which we are as yet 
in possession of no certain information. The 
figure is about a foot high, and is in reality 
only a kind of atto-rilievo stamped in a mould, 
tor it has no back. It represents a goddess, with 
a matronly aspect, seated on a high-backed 
throne with lion’s feet. Her head is veiled and 
surmounted with a lofty itephanot, decorated 
with egg-shaped, or rather blossom-shaped, 
ornaments. Her long hair falls in great waves, 
spreading over her shoulders and along the back 
of her seat. Her hands are resting on her 
knees. Her dress is a tunio reaching to the 
ankles, and opening in front so as to leave the 
breasts exposed. She is dearly a ohthoniaa 
goddess of universal fertility, a kind of Ops or 
Bona Dea. The head of this figure was moulded 
on that of a Ddmetdr or a Hellenio Gaia, grand 
and severe in style and magnificent in character. 
The body, in which the native modeller had no 
prototype of the same kind to guide him, and 
dearly followed his own inspirations, is singu¬ 
larly inferior both in point of style and of 
execution. Fbanqois Lenobmant. 


OBITUARY. 

The lnteCligenzblatt of Bern records the 
death of the painter Albert Waloh in that 
city. Waloh belonged to an Augsburg family 
whioh has done Bervioe to art in various 
branohes for many generations. His father, 
Johann Waloh, was a glass-painter of some 
repute, who died in 1841. Albert Waloh was 
born in 1816, and studied at Munioh under 
Cornelius, but afterwards lived in Borne. The 
siege of Borne by the Frenoh in 1849 drove 
away many of the artists, and Waloh among 
others, who, after a short stay in Germany, 
settled finally at Bern, where he obtained local 
celebrity, first as a portrait painter in oil, and 
afterwards for his genre compositions in water¬ 
colour and his designs for many branohes of 
art-workmanship and decoration. His devotion 
to the severe ideals of the antique, and to the 
school of Cornelius, may be trued in all his 
work. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. G. H. Bouohton, A.B.A., has finished 
several pictures for the ooming exhibitions 
remarkable for their fresh inspiration from real 
life. Three of them are scenes in Holland. 
One represents groups of women weeding a 
quay in one of those dead cities of the Zuyder 
Zee of whioh M. Henri Havard has written so 
pleasantly. In the distance, a spit of land 
stretches out into the cool, gray waters, and on 
its narrowing banks red-tiled cottage and 
feathery willow stand out against the quiet 
sky. The olouds, the sea, the moist air, are all 
as Dutch, and delightful, as the maidens with 
dose head-dresses, short pettiooats, and wooden 
shoes who are kneeling on the bright grew grass. 
They and the grass, and the rich purply red of 
the stones which have already been cleared, 
give life and warmth to the foreground. In 
unity of impression this picture seems the 
best of the three Dutoh scenes from Dutch 
life, and also in general harmony of colour; 
but another of them has a group of girls 
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carrying cabbages, red and green, which for 
subtle and beautiful play of c 'ightfol tints the 
artist has never equalled. The third is remark¬ 
able for the bold, free attitude of a girl who, 
with her arms behind her, is standing chatting 
on the shore. In a portrait of a lady walking 
in a favourite part of her own estate in Scotland, 
Mr. Boughton has made a oharming innovation 
•on this branoh of art. The landscape is not 
•only a very beautiful one, and painted with the 
eame strength as the figure, but it is more than 
a background—not a foil, but a decoration; not 
a servant, but a friend. A single figure of a 
Frisian girl, with skates, completes tine year’s 
harvest, which shows great advance in tech¬ 
nical skill, as well as much freshness of impulse 
and fertility of design. 

Mb. Gael Haas has completed for the forth¬ 
coming exhibition of the Boyal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours five drawings of 
Oriental subjects, one or two of which are 
remarkable studies of character, and all dis¬ 
play that ripe understanding of his theme 
and that proficiency in brilliant yet sober 
painting whioh help to give to Mr. Haag the 
position he now nolds among punters of 
Eastern subjects. 

Mb. Julian Levbrotti has just finished a 
noteworthy bust, shortly to be exhibited. The 
subject is Mrs. John Bennett, a lady still 
youthful, and whose portrait is rendered by the 
artist with dignity and refinement. The work 
shows many features of interest. 

Prof. Adolf Menzel’s contribution to the 
exhibition of the Boyal Sooiety of Painters in 
Water-Colours will be a picture in gouache 
entitled “ The Head of a Knight.” 

M. Bbacquemond’s etching of “Le vieux 
Coq,” whioh won the midaiUe tfhonneur for 
engraving at the last Paris Salon, has now been 
published in England by Messrs. Dowdeswell, 
of Bond Street. We have already called at¬ 
tention to the peculiar merits of mis plate in 
its early states. For the use of pure line to 
express local colour and texture, it is most 
remarkable. The structure and sheen of the 
darker feathers, the fleshy consistency of the 
comb, the horniness of beak and talon, are mar¬ 
vellously "got.” The insistence on suoh 
qualities is, of course, incompatible with full 
chiaroscuro; but the modelling of the figure 
is assisted by that fine appreciation of the value 
of local markings in the suggestion of shape 
whioh is one of the charaotenetios of Japanese 
art; and “ Le vieux Coq ” is a veritable pieoe 
•of “ sculpture by inoision,” as old John Land¬ 
seer defined engraving. 

There can be no reasonable ground for 
taking exception to the course of the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the claims of the provincial museums; 
the general feeling of those instructed in the 
matter is doubtless that which found expression 
in Parliament—that the most precious art pos¬ 
sessions of the country are lodged in London, 
and must there remain, not so much for the 
benefit of Londoners, as for that of all the 
world, whioh visits London. At the same time, 
a remark made by one honourable member who 
seemed dissatisfied with things as they are 
might be made of service, not so much through 
the action of Parliament or of the central 
authorities, as through the independent initiative 
of certain great provincial towns. It would be 
an excellent encouragement to high-class art¬ 
work, not if every provincial town famous for 
one kind of production received from Govern¬ 
ment a permanent collection of what was most 
precious in that order of production, but if every 
such provincial town bestirred itself to secure, 
as opportunity offered, the best of the most 
ancient specimens of that production coming 
into the market Birmingham is the seat of 
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goldsmith’s work nowadays, it is said, and 
that it does not possess a fine collection of old 
goldsmith’s work has been adduoed as an 
instance of provincial hardship; but Birming¬ 
ham, enormously populous and exceedingly 
rich—very enterprising, too, in its provision of 
library and institute—might easily set aside a 
sum of money for the gradual accumulation of 
all available treasures of goldsmith’s design and 
execution. A like plan for other art industries 
might well be adopted in towns famous for 
these, and thus a provincial museum, instead 
of entertaining as its ideal the imitation of a 
metropolitan show, might gain an individuality 
and a peouliar interest. 

We are able to announoe two foreign print 
sales of great importance ; one of them, indeed, 
will be one of those notable events that occur 
but rarely. M. de Vreeewijk, an architect of 
Utrecht, long known as a collector, will dispose 
of his collection of rare engravings of many 
schools. The sale will take place at Amster¬ 
dam, on May 3 and 4. and will be con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Frederick Muller. But this, 
though it will be an interesting oooasion, is the 
less important of the two sales. Mr. Muller also 
has charge of the earlier one, which will 
occur on May 2, and will oonsist of the 
duplicates of the Amsterdam Museum. The 
sale of duplicates from a national collection is 
not so difficult a matter—is not so fenoed about 
with formalities—abroad as it is in England. 
Yet even abroad, though the obstacles are less 
considerable, the event rarely occurs. The 
Amsterdam Museum is particularly rich in 
duplicates, and the sale will allow the collection 
to De enlarged in directions in whioh it has not 
yet extended, and this is, indeed, the object of the 
auotion. The “ Cabinet d’Estampes d’Amster¬ 
dam ” dates, in some sort, from the first half of 
the seventeenth century. That is to say, the 
earliest contributions to what afterwards became 
the collection of William the Fifth date from 
that time. The collection of William the Fifth 
constitutes the present cabinet. It was subse¬ 
quently enriched by the Bonaparte who sat on 
the throne of Holland, this monarch purchasing 
the entire cabinet of Baron de Leyde de War- 
mond. This purchase, though generous, may 
have been in some sort unnecessary, since so 
great a proportion of what was then acquired 
was work already represented by excellent 
impressions. Hence, we understand, the pre¬ 
sent sale of duplicates, whioh include examples of 
German little masters, of masters of the Dutch 
school—Rembrandt, of oourse, chief of them; of 
Sir Anthony Vandyke, of Albert Dflrer, of 
prints after Rubens, who was so fortunate in his 
interpreters with the burin. Nor does this ex¬ 
haust the list. 

Mr. Beginald Stuabt Poole will give a 
oourse of three lectures in the Parish Boom, 
Kensington Vioarage, on “Excavations in 
Egypt: What they have Produced, and Why 
they should be Continued.” The dates fixed 
are May 4, 11, and 19, at 5 p.m. Special 
reference will be made to the scheme for in¬ 
vestigating the sites of Goshen and Naukratis. 

The controversy about the condition of some 
of the sculptures in the Cesnola collection at 
New York has broken out afresh. Mr. Duncan 
Savage, assistant to Gen. di Cesnola in the 
Metropolitan Museum, has resigned his post, 
and published a pamphlet entitled “ Transfor¬ 
mations and Migrations of Certain Statues in 
the Cesnola Collection.” In this he gives a 
list of the number of objects whioh he asserts 
that he has tested and found to be false. 

Prof. William W. Goodwin, of Harvard, 
has accepted the post of director of the school 
whioh the Archaeological Institute of America 
intend to found at Athens. Nine colleges have 
already agreed to take part in its foundation. 
Prof. Goodwin, who proposes to start for Greeoe 
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in July, will continue to reoeive the salary of 
his ohair. 

A DtisEB Club has been founded at Brooklyn, 
U.S., somewhat after the example of our own 
Hogarth Club, for the enoouragement of art 
by the reading of essays and the exhibition of 
works by its members. 

M. du Sommebabd has been eleoted a 
member of the Aoaddmie dea Beaux-Arts, la 
the place of the late Charles Blanc, by a 
majority of three votes over M. Heuzey. 

At the last meeting of the Socidtd aoaddmique 
indo-chinoise, the president, the Marquis de 
Croisier, oommumcated the results of the 
archaeological mission to Cambodia of M. Dela- 
porte, lieutenant in the French Navy, who has 
just returned to France. He started from Mar¬ 
seilles last Ootober, and was compelled by fever 
to abandon the work in January, leaving three 
Europeans behind out of the original party of 
six. He has brought back with him about 300 
photographs, forty rubbings, and a few pieoes 
of sculpture. The principal scene of his investi- 

S tions was among the ruinB of Angkor; and 
e most important result is to prove that 
Brahmanism had prevailed there at some period. 
Many of the temples are adorned with bas- 
reliefs showing scenes from the BdmAgana ; and 
the linga, or emblem of Siva, is also found. Only 
recently we reported that M. Aymonier had 
brought baok some inscriptions in good Sanskrit 
from the same region. The importan oe of these 
discoveries upon the early history of India 
cannot be overrated. 

On March 29, the jury of painters who 
form the “hanging committee” of the Salon 
constituted its bureau. M. Bonnat was eleoted 
president, MM. Cabanel and Busson vice- 
presidents, MM. Humbert and de Vuillefroy 
secretaries. The. total number of pictures sent 
in is 7,063, of which only 2,500 oan be accepted. 

Comm. Demetrio Salazabo, vice-director 
of the national museum at Naples, and author 
of Studi sui Monumenii della Italia meredionale, 
is now publishing an equally important work 
upon Boman art in the Middle Ages, illustrated 
with reproductions by ohromo-Uthography of 
mosaics and oil-paintings, dating from the 
eleventh century onwards, and with photographs 
of buildings, do. 

The brothers Edmond and Jules de Gonoourt 
have issued (Paris: Oharpentier) the seoond 
series of their Art du XvlII ■“ Bikle, whioh 
treats of Greuze, the Saint-Aubina, Qravelot, 
and Cochin. 

Leopold Flameng contributes a very masterly 
and highly finished etching to the April number 
(a very good one) of the Art Journal. It is 
after a painting by Mdme. Virginia Demont- 
Breton. It represents a fisherwoman who has 
bathed her two children, and is carrying them 
baok over small rocks cropping out of the pools 
on the beach. The poise of the woman’s figure, 
as, with one naked child in each arm, she steps 
from one bit of rock to another, is admirable, 
and not less so the contrast between the help¬ 
less, ohubby children and their strong, thin 
mother. The modelling of the soft, round limbs 
of the ohildren could scarcely be beaten by the 
burin. Mr. Aitchison contributes a very 
interesting article ou colour as applied to 
architecture. 

The Zeitschrift fiir hildende Kunst for the 
23rd ult. contains an etching by Woernle after a 
painting by Wereschagin, the Bussian painter, 
representing Skobeleff in the Schipka galloping 
with his suite past his troops drawn up in line 
immediately after the Battle of Schakna. The 
ability of Weresohagin as an artist is not less 
remarkable from the malformation of his right 
hand and the number of aocidents whioh have 
happened to it. The forefinger was severely 
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injured by a bite from a pet leopard, the second 
finger l«« been shot through, and he has a 
oarMlagmous mass in the palm like the pad of a 
bear’s paw. 


THB STAGB. 

TttE latter part of Lent has, in the theatrical 
world, been even duller than it is wont to be, 
and now at Easter there is, perhaps, only one 
new piece deserving of muon notioe. That is 
the piece at the Court Theatre called "The 
Parvenu,’ and written by Mr. G. W. Godfrey. 
Mr. Godfrey, if he is hardly yet a popular 
author, is by no means an untried hand. We 
owe to him, among other work of good quality, 
the play of " Queen Mab,” in whioh the lady 
who is now our leading English actress made a 
distinct mark several years ago at the Hay- 
market. In Mr. Godfrey’s new play at the 
Court Theatre such aid as Mrs. Kendal alone can 
afford has to be dispensed with. There is no 
heroine of passion or marked character—no one 
to demand the services of an aotress who may be 
called great. But there is a sentimental heroine 
and a comic heroine; and Miss Marion Terry 
represents sufficiently well the one and Miss 
Lottie Yenne, with an almost superfluous 
display of energy, represents the other. The 
audience is pleased with them. But it is neither 
to the characters of his heroines nor to the 
skill of their representatives that the author of 
"The Parvenu” owes the success whioh we 
believe his play will obtain. It is a robust 
play; frankly enough conventional in some of 
the leading lines of its construction, as in the 
opposition of the bourgeois to the aristocrat, 
but individual and fresh as regards muoh of its 
treatment, healthy, sagacious, even witty in 
dialogue. Moreover, the love scenes and that 
whioh follows upon the love soenes of the 
piece are written with vigour; the expression 
of feeling has the true ring about it; the dia¬ 
logue, while never being lax, is yet not too 
resolutely and continuously smart—soenes that 
are passionate, or almost passionate, are treated 
with dignity. The characterisation is interest¬ 
ing. It is, of course, too muoh to demand of a 
playwright, as it is also too muoh to demand of 
a novelist, that every character presented shall 
be fresh as well as true. No dramatist could 
respond to a request so exacting—the affairs of 
life and the affairs of the stage have often to be 
conducted by persons who are at least typical, 
who can make no claim to be new. But of the 
personages whom Mr. Godfrey presents, a fair 
proportion are individual, and a fair proportion 
interesting. The self-seeking Sir Fulke and 
Lady Pettigrew do something to atone for their 
unworthiness by their provision of literary 
entertainment. The newly successful man, 
represented by Mr. Anson, isoapableof abnega¬ 
tion as well as of vulgarity; and either Mr. 
Charles Tracy is amusing, and weloome for his 
own sake in the play, or else Mr. Clayton makes 
him so. Sir Fulke and Lady Pettigrew are 
played by Mr. Kemble and Miss Sophie Larkin. 
Mr. Kemble is a good actor—in a part that suits 
him he is a very good actor, and the public is 
beginning to find it out. Miss Larkin is a true 
comedian, who has cultivated to the utmost the 
gifts of Nature, and who can be profoundly dis¬ 
agreeable with peifect self-contentment, cheer¬ 
fully venomous, and maliciously epigrammatic. 
Indeed, there is only Mrs. Banoroft who equals 
—nobody excels—this lady in the measure of 
humorous bitterness that can be compressed 
into a phrase. Miss Lottie Yenne’s delivery of 
acidulated dialogue is likewise apt to be pointed; 
but in “ The Parvenu” the dialogue that Miss 
Yenne has to deliver is wholly good tempered, 
and Miss Yenne accordingly waxes boisterous 
where she fails to be witty. “The Parvenu” 
is an English piece. There is nothing new at 


the theatre; nothing wholly underived; but we 
mean that "The Parvenu” is English and 
original in the sense in whioh the last Court 
piece—Mr. Bumand’s “ Manager could not, 
and did not, pretend to be. It will, therefore, 
not be open to “ The Manager’s ” misfortune— 
that of having to be withdrawn in oonsequenoe 
of difficulties with a French writer at a moment 
when its English adapter had made it least 
imitative and had made it most successful. 

If the Alhambra Theatre is not precisely the 
ohosen home of intellectual entertainment, it is 
a house in whioh brilliant spectacle is best 
studied, in which scenery is most gorgeous, and 
in whioh ballets best crowd the stage. Its 
character in this respect is maintained to the 
full by the Easter playbill, in whioh the one 

S laoe is assigned to “ Babil and Bijou,” a pro- 
uction that won for Mr. Bouoicault, in old 
days, little honour; but, we will hope, a fair 
compensation in hard cash. “ Babil and Bijou ” 
was, in truth, out of place where Mr. Bouoicault 
somewhat cynically produced it, but it is no 
doubt the right thing where it is now to be 
seen. 


MUSIC. 

The Oenetis of Harmony. By Hugh Oarleton. 

(Augener.) 

Mb. H. Oableton has written a book that can¬ 
not fail to interest all who study the laws which 
govern musical composition. Sinoe the time of 
Hameau, attempts have been made to place the 
theory of music on some sort of philosophical 
basis. The great chord supplied by nature has 
served as a foundation-stone, but the various 
modes of selecting and arranging the series of 
harmonics or overtones have given rise to many 
and conflicting systems. Mr. Carleton dislikes 
arbitrary, or what is oalled “ natural selection,” 
and prefers implioit acceptance of what nature 
has supplied to us. He takes two monochords 
(tuned as dominant and tonic), connects by lines 
the nodes of each, thus showing what he terms 
" the cadential procession of overtones from the 
dominant to the tonic monochord.” The fourth 
and fifth nodes of dominant string are connected 
with the third and fourth nodes respectively of 
tonic string—taking G as dominant and 0 
as tonic, b is joined to c, and <2 to e. Then the 
sixth node of dominant is joined to the fourth 
of tonio— i.e., /toe. The f he terms bemol; 
hitherto this note has been considered " out of 
tune,” and another / used as the sub-dominant 
or fourth degree of the scale. ( Bemol is to 
fa as 63 to 64.) According to the author, 
bemol is too flat to take the place of sub- 
dominant in the asoending scale, but is in tune 
as a note of the descending scale, and, as he 
asserts, in practical use. This “ frank accept¬ 
ance ” of the despised overtone seems just, 
thoroughly logical, and likely to lead to 
ractical results. In the course of the treatise 
e shows how this " un selected note’’affects 
the nature and naming of intervals, plays an 
important part in the harmonisation of the 
scale, and helps to explain the upward resolu¬ 
tion of the lowest note in the chord of the great 
sixth. To return to the nodes and notes : b, c, 
d, e, and bemol form a penteohord containing an 
ascending and descending tetrachord. The 
pentachord, says the author, "is the master- 
key to the science of musio,” and from it he 
deduces the heptachordal and ootoohordal 
scales. The connected nodes, forming a series 
of "bichordal” cadences, determine their 
structure and harmonies. Mr. Oarleton re¬ 
minds us that the octochord in use is highly 
artificial, and that it is no scale of nature. 
His objeot is, therefore, to show how the 
different series of notes have been obtained 
artificially from the penteohord, “ within the 


limits of which alone safe theorising is to be 
found.” His mode of reasoning is ingenious, 
but, like the octochord itself, somewhat arti¬ 
ficial. We quite agree with him in what he 
says of the minor scale—that it is abnormal, and 
has no existence in nature. The ootoohordal 
scale is of great antiquity, is used in various 
forms by all nations, and, though it maybe 
possible to trace it by evolution from the 
penteohord and its component tetraohords, it 
forms the basis of modem tonality, and is 
neoessary as a point of departure to explain 
modem harmonies and modulations. The 
penteohord may, on the one hand, be more 
natural than the octoohord, but the latter is, 
perhaps on account of its very faults and imper¬ 
fections, more governable ana of greater servioe. 

Mr. Oarleton is dissatisfied with the analysis 
hitherto given of the ohord of the augmented 
sixth. He dislikes the desperate expedient of 
“ double roots,” but his mode of explanation 
appears to us only a double root in disguise. 
He meets the difficulty of the twofold relation 
in the following manner:—In the ohord a flat, 
c, f sharp, we could have G as root of minor 
ninth (a flat) or D as root of major third 
{/sharp). But we cannot ooanootf sharp with 
prime G, or a flat with prime D. We may take 
either as root, but if we choose G we must say 

to the*rank o^substantial note; ” if we ohooee 
D the a flat must be described in a similar 
manner. Mr. Oarleton has a short and, in our 
opinion, unsatisfactory ohapter on the “ ohro- 
matio scale.” Had he obtained his sharps and 
flats in a more natural manner— i.e., more in 
aocordanoe with modulation as practised by 
classical writers—we think he might have ex¬ 
plained the ohord of the augmented sixth without 
having resort to two roots, and without " an 
advanoe by oourtesy.” Why should not D be 
the root? It could stand as dominant from 
G for the / sharp and also as supertonio of 
0 minor for the a flat. In his ohromatio scale 
he admits without hesitation e sharp, but fears 
to accept d flat, lest he should " borrow after 
the manner of the Israelites when leaving 
Egypt.” 

Mr. Carleton would like to reform the tech¬ 
nology of the art; but to do so thoroughly 
would amount to the creation of a new 
language, so he is satisfied to amend, though 
he cannot completely oure. He remembers 
that Max Muller has said, “ A change of nomen¬ 
clature generally produces as much oonfusion 
as it remedies.” He makes the most, and at 
times too muoh, of the present anomalies; but 
some of his proposed emendations are excellent. 
To speak, however, of dominant in an abbre¬ 
viated form as do is rather confusing, seeing 
that the word is in use as an equivalent for " at.” 
The author admits this, and says, “it is a 
mere invention of the singing-masters; ” but 
to state the way in whioh the term has arisen 
does not remove the fact of its existence and 
actual employment. His attempt to reform 
“figured bass” is dear and ingenious. The 
chapter on ” consecutive fifths ” is one of the 
most interesting and original in the book; he 
proceeds in a very logical manner to show not 
only that all fifths are not equally objection¬ 
able, and that their imperfection is a question 
of degree, but also to trace the cause and 
measure of the imperfection. 

To give a clear and satisfactory account of 
this treatise it would be necessary to have music- 
type, and also to quote many of the new terms 
and definitions so as to understand the author’s 
language and process of reasoning; but in our 
few and necessarily imperfect remarks we hope 
to have succeeded in calling attention to a work 
full of suggestive thought and originality. It 
is, as the author says in his Frefaoe, "an inde¬ 
pendent endeavour to think out the system 
from the outset” J. 8. ShxdiiOgx. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1882. 

Ho. 520, Hew Seriet. 

The Horros cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorrespond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ife., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Esitob. 


LITERATURE. 

-4 History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England from the Year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the Commencement 
of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous 
Records. By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.P. Vole. III. and IV. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

It is somewhat more than thirty years 
since the most brilliant of modern historians 
delighted the age with a work which, besides 
setting forth the great benefits we have 
received from the Revolution of 1688, was 
designed to show with unmistakable clearness 
how much better in every respect the England 
of Queen Victoria’s reign was than the England 
of any previous era. Development theories 
were as yet in their infancy, and in the 
domain of natural science they were not 
regarded with so much favour as they are now; 
but, as regards the progress of civilisation, 
society was evidently quite prepared to believe 
with Lord Macaulay that it was a matter of 
simple development from less to more and 
from worse to better in every possible 
direction. What else could be expected from 
a study of the past but a revelation of the 
shortcomings of our ancestors? The good 
old times, indeed! How the historian de¬ 
lighted to explode that figment as he piotured 
to us the infamous roads, the mounted high¬ 
waymen, the country half cultivated, the con¬ 
tracted limits of the towns, the bad drainage, 
bad lighting, bad police, and ill-built houses 
of the days of the Stuarts. And when, to 
leave the subject of material welfare, we were 
further enlightened as to the degraded con¬ 
dition of the clergy, the ill-educated country 
gentlemen, the low social morality that pre¬ 
vailed in that uncomfortable generation, the 
argument seemed complete. Where on earth 
had men eaught the idea of that golden age 
which blockheads talked about as “ the good 
old times ” ? 

Lord Macaulay certainly displayed extra¬ 
ordinary vigour in slaying a superstition 
which to all appearance never had much real 
life in it. But it may be questioned whether 
he did not do a good deal to nourish an 
opposite superstition of a kind much more 
really injurious. The belief that we are far 
better than our forefathers has been at least 
as common in every age as the belief in the 
goodness of times gone by; and it is for the 
most part quite as much of an assumption, 
unsupported by anything like a sufficiency of 
evidence. Even of the material condition of 
past ages a satisfactory judgment cannot be 
formed without very careful and elaborate 


research ; and, as to their moral complexion, 
it is too easily forgotten that the darker 
features of the times are generally more con¬ 
spicuous than the quiet virtues. With this 
latter subject of enquiry, however, we are 
not at present concerned. The nineteenth 
century must be allowed to form what esti¬ 
mate it thinks proper of the comparison 
between its own morality and that of former 
ages. But the question as to the progress 
of material prosperity is one that can only 
be determined by statistics. And it is remark¬ 
able that, though much haB been asserted 
hitherto, the means of arriving at a safe con¬ 
clusion have been almost entirely wanting; 
for it is clear that we cannot congratulate 
ourselves on the simple fact that the general 
rate of wages now stands much higher than 
it did one or two centuries ago, unless it is 
certain that the purchasing power of money 
has not diminished in a still greater ratio. 
And yet this very obvious consideration has 
been conveniently overlooked by writers bent 
on making out a case of general amelioration 
in everything! 

We have now, however, something like an 
authoritative declaration on the subject in 
the book before us; and it is curious that, 
after collecting and tabulating the most 
elaborate statistics of prices, both of food and 
of commodities of every kind, in early ages, 
Mr. Rogers gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that the theory of “ the good old times ” was 
not far from the truth. Not that this is the 
way he himself expresses it, but this is very 
distinctly the result of his researches. For 
he tells us that the period which, of all others, 
most people probably regard as the most 
uncomfortable in all English history was 
really marked by “ substantial, unbroken 
prosperity.” In spite of civil broils, “the 
fifteenth century and the early years of the 
sixteenth were the golden age of the English 
husbandman, the artisan, and the labourer.” 
Nor were these the only classes to whom the 
remark would seem to apply (for, as regards 
them, the fact had been already pointed out 
by Hallam), but Mr. Rogers extends it to 
the whole people. “ The condition of the 
English people,” he says expressly, “ was that 
of an almost monotonous prosperity.” Mr. 
Rogers, in fact, quite confirms the surmise of 
the late Prof. Brewer that the Wars of the 
Roses passed over the land like a boisterous 
gale without doing much internal damage, 
the people at large taking very little interest 
in what was really a struggle between two 
aristocratic factions. What first broke the 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity was, we are 
told, the tyranny and extravagance of Henry 
VIII., and, Mr. Rogers might surely have 
added, the enormous confiscations of monastic 
and other property. The monks were easy 
landlords. After them came a race of new 
proprietors, who obtained large grants by 
bribery and Court favour, who rack-rented 
tenants and put the screw on all their 
dependents. Under Elizabeth it cost 2s. a 
week barely to maintain the family of a 
labourer who could have kept them very well 
for 8d. a century before and laid by money 
besides out of his wages. From this time the 
condition of the poor husbandman shows a 
steady decline. It had begun, indeed, to 
excite serious uneasiness even in the end 


of Henry VIII.’s reign. But under George 
III., with the American and Continental 
wars, it became a state of “ unrelieved hope¬ 
lessness ; ” and from that time to the abolition 
of the Com Laws was the darkest era in the 
poor hind’s existence. Since then he has 
been simply taking himself off and making it 
every day a more serious problem how the land 
is henceforth to be tilled. 

Now, if such a retrospect as this had been 
presented to us—as we may quite well con¬ 
ceive it might have been, with a few slight 
differences merely in the theory of causation 
—by some old-world Tory, or, perhaps, by 
some notable economic heretic like the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, it would doubtless have 
been dismissed as unworthy of serious atten¬ 
tion. But it is the work of one who, besides 
being an eminent political economist, is con¬ 
spicuous in Parliament as an advanced Liberal; 
and it is the result of long and patient re¬ 
searches, the value of which was most truly 
appreciated beforehand by the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press when they authorised the 
publication. The first of the two volumes 
before us contains over 700 pages entirely 
occupied with tabular statistics of the prices 
of all sorts of commodities during the period 
from 1401 to 1582. The second alone con¬ 
tains the author’s observations upon the 
subject. And the main result we gather, 
alike from facts and comments, is that, how¬ 
ever justly we may congratulate ourselves on 
having attained a higher, smoother, and more 
tranquil civilisation than our ancestors, these 
blessings are paid for by a more severe struggle 
for existence; that every advance has been 
brought about by some serious dislocation of 
the social fabric, and has been accompanied 
by some corresponding deterioration. 

It is impossible within the limits of an 
article like this to do justice to Mr. Rogers’s 
shrewd and able criticisms on the social and 
economic condition of the period under 
review. But we must say that, able and 
vigorous as they are, they are sometimes 
open to question. Mr. Rogers, with all his 
cleverness, is slightly given to the foible 
of omniscience. On his own subject he is 
an indisputable authority, and we may well 
be grateful for a work which has certainly 
been the result of enormous labour in as¬ 
certaining definite facts. But no amount of 
information relative to prices and the rate of 
wages will qualify a man to discuss every 
phase of the social condition of England 
through two centuries of her history. It 
is true Mr. Rogers has made himself master 
of the Acts of Parliament bearing on 
economic subjects. He has also edited 
Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, and has 
probably peeped into the Paston Letters, 
beside being reasonably well acquainted with 
other sources of information. Yet we ven¬ 
ture to doubt his opinion as to the depraved 
condition of the monasteries; and we are 
quite certain that he is wrong in saying that 
at the accession of Elizabeth there were very 
few bigoted adherents of the old faith beside 
the exiles whom Pole had brought back 
with him. Dr. Jessopp’s researches tell a 
different story, showing that under Elizabeth 
there were squires who allowed their parish 
churches to go to ruin rather than have the 
English service read in them. This it is 
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obvious they could not have done without the 
almost universal sympathy of their neighbours. 
Nor can I, for my part, see the evidence on 
which Mr. Rogers founds his opinion that 
Henry Vni. “ was outwitted by every 
European Sovereign,” and “made the tool 
of each in succession.” Henry did, indeed, 
at one time, lend money to Charles V., 
which that magnanimous monarch never 
intended to repay ; but it is a great question 
whether, with Wolsey’s help, he did not 1 
make the Emperor feel the loss of his friend¬ 
ship a far more serious injury than he had 
inflicted upon Henry. 

In short, Mr. Rogers is rather given to the 
practice of enunciating opinions on matters 
apart from his own subject which have no 
other foundation than his own surmises. He 
is much more modest on doubtful points, 
such as the population of mediaeval England, 
where he really knows what is to be said on 
both sides; and it is much to be regretted 
that he has disfigured a work of so much real 
value by a number of crude statements about 
matters on which he was not called upon to 
enter. All that he has to say within his own 
legitimate province is of undoubted weight, 
and much of it really interesting—as, for 
instance, the analysis of Fitzherberfs hus¬ 
bandry, and the evidence given at p. 106 as 
to the manufacture of cloth in country places. 
But the solid facts contained in the work are, 
of course, its main justification, and these 
make it quite an indispensable book to all 
who wish to study closely our social and 
economic history. James Gairditeb. 


Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster. 

(Sampson Low.) 

This excellent little book appears just at the 
right moment. To judge from the newspaper 
press, English interest in Spain, in her 
reforms, her Ministers, her prospects, has very 
much quickened of late. The luckless holders 
of Spanish stock have been driven to study 
Spanish finance and the sources of Spanish 
revenue by Senor Camacho’s bold proposals 
for “ converting,” alias curtailing, their prop¬ 
erty. But, apart from the Stock Exchange, 
there seems to be a general feeling abroad 
that Spain is looking up, that the new 
Liberal Ministry is doing well, that the 
young King is an element of hope in the 
future, and that before very long, if things go 
on as they are now doing, it will be desirable, 
if not imperative, to re-admit the country of 
Charles V. to something of her old share in 
European politics. Travelling in Spain is 
becoming more and more a common form of 
English holiday-making. Spanish curiosi¬ 
ties are eagerly sought for by English col¬ 
lectors, as was proved by the beautiful, 
although very incomplete, exhibition at 
South Kensington last year; and modern 
Spanish pictures rank among the most prized 
and the most expensive of all forms of Con¬ 
tinental art. Mr. Webster’s pleasant little 
book will, we hope, reap the advantage of this 
increased popular interest in the Peninsula 
and its affairs. It answers just the questions 
which the intelligent traveller asks, and to 
which so few guide-books supply the right re¬ 
plies. Mr. Webster takes us rapidly through 
the geography, the climate, and productions, 


the geology, ethnology, and language, of Spain. 
He then describes the different provinces in 
order, and concludes with a sketch of Spain’s 
ast history, both literary and political, com¬ 
ined with a short analysis of her present 
system of government and an estimate of her 
present place in literature and art. As might 
have been expected, the historical and literary 
chapters are the least successful. It is possible 
so to summarise the geography or the ethnology 
of a country in sections averaging thirty pages 
apiece as to leave some clear impressions on a 
reader’s mind, but it is practically impossible 
to tell the story of a nation’s historical or 
literary development within similar limits so 
as to be even intelligible, much less in¬ 
teresting. 

The opening geographical chapter could not 
well be better. It gives a clear account of 
the mountain and river systems of Spain, and 
of their relations to that high central plateau 
the configuration of which has had so strong 
a determining influence upon Spanish history. 
The effect of the Guadarrama range on the 
climate of Madrid and Central Castile; the 
shelter afforded by the Sierra Nevada to the 
bountiful plains of Granada; the use made of 
the rivers in past and present times for pur¬ 
poses of irrigation; and the results for 
Spanish commerce of the noticeable fact that 
only two of the great rivers of the Peninsula 
reach the sea within Spanish borders—these 
and many other such points are rapidly and 
effectively brought out. In the following 
section a number of simple and striking 
statistics of the temperature and rainfall in 
the different provinces of the Peninsula lead 
up to an extremely readable sketch of the 
agricultural products of Spain, with which 
Mr. Webster has interwoven as much historical 
botany as he could find room for. Would it 
not have enlivened his comparison between 
the modem and the old flora of the country 
to have introduced that wonderful description 
of the riches of Spain at the time of the 
Moorish conquest which first appeared in 
full-blown literary shape in the Cronica de 
Espajia of Alfonso X. ? The date of this 
curious and poetical fragment is uncertain; 
but in the form which Alfonso gave to 
it it is certainly a development of older 
material, and both it and the kindred 
Elogium Spaniae, so long attributed on in¬ 
sufficient grounds to Isidore of Seville, might 
very well have been used to bring out the 
effect produced from time immemorial upon 
the minds of her sons by the beauty and 
fertility of some parts of Spain. One or two 
of the remarks on the Westgothic power in 
Spain which occur in the course of a generally 
excellent chapter on “ Ethnology, Language, 
and Population” are hardly as accurate as 
they might be. It is unfair to rank the 
Westgoths with the Sueves and Vandals as 
having equally shared with these in the 
wrecking of “ a civilisation which they could 
neither appreciate nor understand.” Euric, 
the real conqueror of Spain, was very far 
removed from a mere barbarian chief; and 
the steady advance of the Westgothic 
power in the Peninsula during the fifth 
century, mainly in alliance with Rome and 
under the shelter of the “ foedus,” is as 
clearly distinguishable from Suevian and 
Vandal raids as the monarchy of Leovi- 


gild and Recared of Kindasvinth and Wamba 

is, with all its weaknesses, distinguish¬ 
able from the freebooters’ rule of the Suevi. 
Again, Mr. Webster wonders how it was that, 

“ with all the power of the Church to uphold 

it, the Viaigothic empire remained so weak 
that it fell at the first shock of the Moham¬ 
medan Arabs.” But it is much more true to 
fact to say that the Westgothic empire fell 
because of its alliance with the Church than to 
say that it fell in spite of it. Other causes, 
no doubt, contributed powerfully to the final 
result; but the great lesson of later West- 
gothic history is that in fighting times a 
fighting State cannot safely be ruled by 
bishops. The submission of Reoared seemed 
at the time, and probably was, an act of 
political necessity; but none the less was it 
the failure of the ecclesiastical system of 
government, which followed upon his sub¬ 
mission, to meet the social and military 
necessities of the situation which ultimately 
destroyed Westgothic Spain. In the same 
chapter, Mr. Webster attributes the origin 
of the Maragatos to the isolation of a few 
Berber tribes from their countrymen in the 
course of the Christian advance during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Prof. Dozy, 
in the few pages which he devotes to the 
Maragatos in the first volume of his Ee- 
cherches, comes to the conclusion that they 
are the survival of Berber contingents stranded 
in the course of the backward movement, 
which was already forced upon the Moham¬ 
medan invaders by famine and civil war as 
early as the middle of the eighth century. 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that the 
“Montani de Mala Contia” (Mala Gothia), 
mentioned in certain early annals as having 
attacked Asturia in 784, were the ancestors of 
the modern Maragatos. The remarks upon 
language are here and there rather hasty. 
Mr. Webster believes it to have been doubtful 
“down to the twelfth century” which lan¬ 
guage would prevail, “ so many Arabs wrote 
in Spanish, and Spaniards in Arabic, Ac.” 
Spanish, as a written language, cannot be 
traced back beyond the twelfth century. 
Mr. Webster meant, no doubt, to say 
Latin-, but even so the statement, so far 
as the Arabs are concerned, is a wild 
one, and we know of no facts by which 
it could be substantiated. The chapter on 
“ History and Political Constitution ” is as 
good as the limit of thirty-five pages will 
allow; and the sketch of Spanish history since 
1812 is done with praiseworthy clearness, and 
with a resolute avoidance of all but the most 
necessary names and details. It is difficult 
to say as much for the chapter on “ Literature 
and Art.” We notice a few serious mistakes, 
and the strings of names and dates in which 
it abounds are very unattractive. Mr. 
Webster makes no mention of the Poema del 
Cid, the most important of all the early 
poetical efforts of Spain, and as interesting 
from a linguistic as it is from a literary point 
of view. “ J. L. Segura ” is hardly a critical 
way of describing the thirteenth-century author 
of the Spanish romance of Alexander, Juan 
Lorenzo, clerk of Astorga, and native of 
Segura; and we are amazed to find that Mr. 
Webster should have confused Chaucer’s lively 
predecessor and contemporary, Juan Ruiz 
arch-priest of Hita, with Ginas Perez de Hita, 
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the author of the sixteenth-century romance 
of the Guerras civiles de Granada. Mr. 
Webster’s literary sense must have played 
him desperately false before it could have led 
him into such a blurring of names and periods 
as this implies. There is nothing, however, 
in Mr. Webster’s mistakes which may not be 
easily corrected in a second edition of a book 
which well deserves to keep a place among 
popular manuals. Maby A. Wabd. 


Ballads of Life, Love , and Humour. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Chatto <fc Windus.) 
In this book Mr. Buchanan affords his 
readers a most complete view of his many 
gifts. Early in his career the public attained 
to a tolerably accurate estimate of the quality 
of his poetic genius; but of the range of his 
powers in various directions he has in recent 
years made rather unexpected disclosure. 
His earliest efforts were mystic, philosophic, 
and to some extent romantic in character; 
and when the natural tendency of his mind 
to look beneath the surface for sources of 
inspiration was brought to bear on immediate 
subjects, to the neglect of the more remote 
ones that furnished him with his primary 
prompting, he became at once a popular 
writer. His London Poems was a book 
happily conceived and admirably executed; 
and its success was due equally to the cir¬ 
cumstance that it was the first of mauy 
similar products by writers of all degrees of 
merit, and to the intrinsic value of the 
author’s lyric gift. Indeed, the volume had 
throughout a spontaneity that was itself full 
of refreshing cheer, and bore witness to a 
strong hold of reality that was at least; 
strangely in Contrast 'kith the writer’s mystic 
beginnings. It was not difficult at this early 
stage to perceive the sources of Mr. Buchanan’s 
poetic impulse, notwithstanding a good deal 
that was said at the time with a view to 
showing that in the new poet the litera¬ 
ture had secured a new voice. What 
it had in fact secured was a most notable 
addition to the number of writers who 
possessed a marked facility in rich and varied 
terse, a genuine command over the rougher 
sorts‘bf'pathos, and a great fund of genuine 
humour, nbt, perhaps, of the higher, un¬ 
conscious, ingenuous kind, but of that rollick¬ 
ing order which results from a very lively 
perception of the ludicrous." Apart from 
these, there was one characteristic of Mr. 
Buchanan’s work which merited recognition: 
we mean its vivid realisation-tfPthe phenomena 
of nature. Here Mr. Buchanan was o6fi-j 
spicuous among the poets later than Tenny- 
■ son, for it is not more certain that there was 
a school of Cockney poets at the beginning of 
the century than that certain of the poets 
who were young when Mr. Buchanan began 
to write furnished abundant evidence that 
their familiarity with the aspects of external 
nature was limited to their acquaintance with 
Hampstead Heath. There was assuredly 
ample display, amounting, indeed, to plethora, 
of passionate love of nature, but it had often 
a bookish appearance, and bore much the 
same resemblance to the picture that grows 
out of constancy of intercourse as landscape 
gardening bears to the primitive face of a 
natural garden. Mr. Buchanan wrote like 


one who had looked upon external nature in 
many places and under many of her changeful 
moods; his description of the great snow in 
the “ White Rose and Red ” was eminently 
vivid, and, though wanting perhaps in the face- 
to-face faithfulness which belongs to a descrip¬ 
tion by Wordsworth, had something of the 
emotional portraiture which we associate with 
Byron. And this touches the most con¬ 
spicuous quality of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry. 
Great power of observation and of swift, rather 
than subtle, perception constitute his best 
gift. The present volume exhibits nothing 
more plainly than the author’s knowledge of 
life, his acquaintance with the world, and his 
powerful grasp of actual fact. In poems like 
“ The Lights of Leith,” “ Phil Blood’s Leap,” 
and “ O'Connor’s Wake ” Mr. Buchanan 
shows how much he has seen and heard and 
felt—in a word, how much he has lived. 
And this power of observation and vividness 
of perception, coupled with a capacity for 
dramatic realisation (within determinable 
limits), while it constitutes his Salient gift, 
denotes also the limit of his genius. The 
reader of this book of ballads may perceive 
immediately where Mr. Buchanan’s faculty 
fails him by turning from such masterly 
stories of real life as “ The Wedding of Shod 
Maclean ” and “ James Avery ” to the vaguer 
confines of such semi-philosophical creations 
as “Earth and the Soul” and “Giant 
Despair,” not to speak of the more fanciful 
poetic fabric of “ The Faery Foster-Mother,” 
or “ The Asrai,” or even such narratives of 
remote interest as “ Fra Giacomo,” “ Con¬ 
vent Robbing,” or “The Devil’s Peepshow.” 
It is where Mr. Buchanan permits himself 
to rely in any large measure upon the purely 
imaginative in conception, as well as in treat¬ 
ment, that his grasp becomes perceptibly 
weaker. Not that he is deficient in imagina¬ 
tive phantasy (it would be fatal to his claims 
as a poet—whatever his power in the por¬ 
trayal of human passions—if he were), but 
that imaginative phantasy is in his case best 
confined to the sensuous presentment, not the 
gestation, of his thought. Where it is per¬ 
mitted to become fundamental, the writer’s 
strength is dissipated. This is observable in 
such poems in the present volume as “ The 
‘ Midian-Mara,’” “Will o’ the Wisp,” and 
“ The Changeling; ” and more notably still 
in Mr. Buchanan’s deservedly celebrated ballad 
of “ Judas Iscariot.” The last-named poem 
is, in the strict sense, a pure poetic phantasm, 
with only such side-hold of reality as belongs 
to the reflected picture of the fruits of sin 
and the terrors of remorse; it lives in the 
mind as a thing born of the imagination and 
having no existence apart from it; possessed 
of no- parallel, no antetype, in the world of 
actual facti At first sight, it seems well, 
consistently, and completely imagined, perfect 
in its parts, rounded and finished into unity, 
and pregnant with a memorable significance. 
Assuredly it is Mr. Buchanan’s most imagina¬ 
tive creation, but it fails (where everything of 
his must fail) in realising the supernatural — 
an element in the poetic art which neither 
observation of life nor perception of human 
passion may compass, and which nothing 
can achieve save the vision that can 
go to work upon itself. “Judas Iscariot” 
is a poem of which any man whatever 


might be proud. Few things in modem 
poetry are more strikingly conceived than the 
light to which the soul of Judas Iscariot bears 
the body of Judas Iscariot—not because it 
would do so, but must. Yet the poem proves 
conclusively how much Mr. Buchanan is 
dependent, in the exercise of his highest 
faculty, upon tire promptings of the actual 
world of men and women. What the work 
would have been if to the human fire the poet 
has infused there had been added the spiritual 
vision which Coleridge might have given it, 
we can easier realise to our emotions thAJd to 
our intellect. Less ambitious, but mori Satis¬ 
fying, because more adequate, than this, is a 
poem in the present volume which, limited in 
sphere to the realm of stern fact, brings into 
active operation every gift and acquirement of 
the writer, embracing knowledge of life, famili¬ 
arity with the phenomena of external nature, 
strength of passion, and force of robust intel¬ 
ligence ; nay, the very mysticism of his early 
impulse finds expression in it; and, if the inci¬ 
dents have a tragio character that forbids the 
play of the fine humour that is natural to the 
narrator, they start as ft counterbalancing 
effect a vein of deeper pathos, perhaps, than 
has yet been touched by his hand. “ The 
Lights of Leith” is a ballad of which the 
foundation is stated to be historical. It 
turns upon the infamous statute against 
witchcraft which was procured by James VI. 
of Scotland upon his accession to the English 
throne, and remained unrepealed until 1736, 
and even then was repealed only under strong 
protest from the Scottish clergy. One 
traveller, as late as 1664, is said to notice 
casually the fact of having seen nine witches 
burning together at Leith. The ballad tells 
the story of a sailor of Leith who returns 
after years of absence to find his old mother 
burning at the stake in his native town : 

“ The lights of Leith! the lights of Leith ! 

See, see ! they are flaming still I 
Thro’ the clonds of the past their flame is oast, 
While the Sabbath bells ring shrill! 

” The lights of Leith ! the lights of Leith ! 

They’ll born till the Judgment Day 1 
Till the Church’s onrse and the monarch’s shame, 
And the sin that slew in the Blessed Name, 

Are bturned and purged away.” 

It is a truly noble ballad, full of tender 
feeling and right purpose, impregnated with 
spiritual and vivified by human love. By¬ 
gones are bygones; and Mr. Buchanan will not 
now object to hear it said that his “ Lights of 
Leith ” is an example of the frank, full- 
bodied, robust, manly English ballad of which 
the “ King’s Tragedy ” must remain for many 
a long day the finest modem type. 

Mr. Buchanan divides his ballads into two 
sections—dramatio and lyrieal; but a more 
natural division, in onr judgment, is that 
indicated in the title, Ballads of Life, Love, 
and Humour. To what extent any ballad 
may be specifically described as dramatic or 
lyrical is, after all, uncertain. Primarily, a 
ballad is a lyrical narrative. “ Thespis,” says 
Dryden, 

11 the first professor of onr art, 

At country wakes sung ballads from a cart." 

It is scarcely possible to discuss in this place 
the relation of the English ballad to the Italian 
ballata ; it is enough to concern ourselves with 
the earliest type known in England. Now, 
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“ Che»y Chase ” and the “ Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Bpens” are, first of all, narrative; 
next, they are lyrical, because so arranged 
into subdivisions that they can be sung; 
and, lastly, they are dramatic, because 
spoken in various voices. The early English 
ballad is, therefore, both dramatic and lyrical. 
How Wordsworth and Coleridge came to 
describe their joint volumes as lyrical ballads 
it is not easy to discover, for, though the 
lyrical element preponderates (almost to the 
exclusion of the dramatic) in such shorter 
poems as “ Alice Fell ” and “ Lucy Grey,” 
“ The Ancient Mariner ” is as dramatic as the 
most dramatic of the old ballads, without 
being less lyrical. We trust it may, without 
disrespect to Wordsworth’s profundity, be 
frankly said that there probably existed no 
better reason for the coupling of the phrases 
in question than the necessity of finding a 
distinguishing and memorable title. So that, 
when Mr. Buchanan divides his ballads into 
dramatic and lyrical, we fail to see wherein 
his “ Fisherman ” is less dramatic than his 
“ Cuckoo Song,” or his “ April Bain ” less 
lyrical than his “ In the Garden.” It does 
no injury to Mr. Buchanan’s claim as a 
ballad-writer to say that he rarely imparts 
to his work the sinewy simplicity of the old 
singers. There is a development of the 
English ballad that is entirely of modern 
product, being far more complex than the 
first form, and getting rid to some extent 
of the out-worn notion of the narrative being 
actually sung to set music, but retaining 
enough of the sweep and swirl of a free 
rhythm to oarry a sensible effect as of being 
chanted when read. This is a sort of ballad- 
romance, such as “ Christabel ” and “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” and, to a less degree, 
“Will o’ the Wisp” in the volume under 
review. T. Hall Caine. 


Travels and Researches in Western China. 

By E. Colborne Baber. Supplementary 

Papers of the Boyal Geographical Society. 

(John Murray.) 

Of the numerous journeys in Western China 
made by Mr. Baber the work under review 
contains the account of one of three and 
a-half months’ duration, and notes with regard 
to a previous and to a subsequent journey. 
As the former notes are reprinted from the 
Parliamentary Beport, China, No. 3, 1878, 
it is only necessary to explain that, after the 
murder of Mr. Margary at Manwyne, on the 
border between Bormah and China, the Hon. 
Mr. Grosvenor was ordered to proceed to the 
spot to enquirs into the circumstances of the 
crime, and to return by way of Burmah. To 
his suite were attached two consular officers, 
one of whom was Mr. Baber. His special 
doty was to furnish geographical notes of the 
route of the mission. For this task Mr. 
Baber was peculiarly fitted by his knowledge 
of the Chinese language and of surveying, 
and by his strong physique and natural flow 
of high spirits, which enabled him to bear 
with gaiety all the privations entailed by the 
duty assigned to him. 

After the return of the Grosvenor mission 
to China, it was stipulated that a British 
consular offioer should be stationed at Chung 
ching, a town on the bank of the Biver 
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Yangtze some 1,500 miles from its mouth> 
nearly 700 miles from Hankow, hitherto the 
westernmost point at which English merchants 
were allowed to establish themselves, and over 
300 miles above Ichang, at present the 
westernmost port open to trade. Mr. Baber 
was selected to be the first consular resident 
at Chung ching; and since that time until 
his recent appointment as Chinese Secretary 
at Peking he has been continually in the 
centre or on the west frontier of China, and 
has led a life of almost ceaseless travel. 

Mr. Baber started from Chung ching on 
July 8, 1877, on the journey which forms the 
principal subject-matter of the volume under 
review. Proceeding north-west for twelve 
days, and traversing over 230 miles, he reached 
Cheng tu, the capital of Szechuan—a town 
containing about 350,000 inhabitants, which 
is the seat of the Viceroy of Szechuan, who 
controls Chinese relations with Thibet, and 
even claims jurisdiction over Nepal. After 
resting here six days, Mr. Baber marched 
about 100 miles in a southerly direction, 
and then turned aside from the main road 
with the object of visiting Omi—a precipitous 
mountain rising 11,000 feet, which, though 
inhabited almost exclusively by Buddhist 
monks, is also held sacred by non-Buddhist 
tribes. In a temple on the side of this 
mountain Mr. Baber, besides seeing many 
objects of ethnological and archaeological 
interest which he describes, examined an 
alleged tooth of Buddha, which he surmised, 
in all probability correctly, to be the molar 
tooth of an elephant or a cognate animal. 
The great feature of Omi is a phenomenon 
called by the Chinese Fo Kwang, or 
“Glory of Buddha,” a peculiar halo light 
seen from the summit resembling the 
“ Giant of the Brocken ” (Sir D. Brewster’s 
Natural Magic , p. 130). From Omi Mr. Baber 
retraced his steps some twenty miles, and, 
travelling up the valley of the Ya Biver, again 
reached the Szechuan high road, and went 
along it for about ninety miles to Han yuan 
kai, the farthest point reached by Mr. 
Cooper, and called by him Han yan ky. 
From this point Mr. Baber traversed about 
500 miles of country unknown to modern 
geographers, but portions of which were 
traversed by Marco Polo, whose “ Caindu ” 
Mr. Baber agrees with Col. Yule in identify¬ 
ing with the modern Chien chang valley, in 
the Ning yuan prefecture of Chinese maps. 
The great interest of this part of Mr. Baber’s 
journey consists in the faot that he thus 
travelled round three sides of a territory 
called Ta liang shan, a mountainous region 
containing 11,000 square miles, and occupied 
by a raoe of people, independent of the 
Chinese, called the Lo su, Lobs, Lei su, <kc. 
These people Mr. Baber describes as a tall, 
well-built race, with peculiar wrinkles on the 
forehead. Of their language he gives a long 
vocabulary, which showB a resemblance to that 
of the Leesaw described by Dr. Anderson; the 
physical appearance of the two races seems to 
be quite dissimilar. Mr. Baber not only col¬ 
lected details with regard to the customs of 
the Lolos, but procured also specimens of their 
handwriting. One of these specimens is pro¬ 
vided with a Chinese transliteration. M. 
Terrien de La Couperie says of this writing:— 
“Son affinite' est remarquable aveo les dcritures 


des Lampung et des Bedjang de Summatra; 
les caractferes chinois auxquels les dcritures 
companies nous oonduisent en dernier ressort 
appartiennent & l'dcriture progressivement 
reduite en usage en Chine quelques sifecles avant 
notre fere.” 

Another, or rather, if language is a test in 
such matters, a branch of the same, tribe 
encountered by Mr. Baber on this, and still 
more frequently on a subsequent, journey 
was a tribe called by the Chinese Si 
fan — literally Western Barbarian — whose 
proper title Mr. Baber discovered to be 
the “Menia” or “Manyak.” The Menia 
are, it appears, divided into twenty-four 
sub-tribes, nominally under Chinese or 
Thibetan rule, but really enjoying autonomy. 
A map showing their distribution is given 
at p. 93. According to the Chinese account, 
confirmed by Mr. Baber’s observation, the 
Si fan are as licentious as the Lolos are the 
reverse. A Chinese saying literally translated 
runs:—“ Lolos prudes, Si fan female dogs.” 
In their marriage customs, which show 
survivals of taking a wife by capture, the 
Lolos resemble the Miaotzu or non-Chinese 
tribes inhabiting the less accessible hills of 
Yunnan and Kweichow. Other non-Chinese 
tribes exist in Formosa, Hainan, Kwangtung, 
and other portions of Eastern China, and 
receive from the Chinese various names, 
according to the locality they inhabit—such 
as Li, Fan, Man, Yao, I, and Miaotze, 
signifying savages; Lao, signifying abori¬ 
gines; and Shan, signifying hill-men. It 
is possible that the Lolo, Menia, and all 
these tribes may be, as some of them, such 
as the Li in Hainan and the Fan in Formosa, 
undoubtedly are, aborigines who have been 
driven into the hills by the immigrant 
Chinese. It is known that these tribes 
formerly ranged over a larger extent of 
country than they now possess. Thus the 
independent Lolos were not in the seven¬ 
teenth century confined, as now, to the Ta 
liang shan; and, during the last fifty years, 
the Yao in Kwangtung have been rapidly 
merging with the Chinese population, while 
the Li and Fan have been driven many 
miles farther into the interior of the isles of 
Hainan and Formosa. Of these tribes we 
possess but the scantiest information. The 
Yao are said to be flat-footed, with ape-like 
jaws; the Li to be of dwarf stature, with thin 
thighs and large flapping ears. Most of the 
tribes are said by the Chinese to be un¬ 
acquainted with the art of writing. It is 
therefore difficult to connect them with the 
Lolos. 

After rounding the Southern limits of 
Lolodom the easiest route to return to Chung 
ching would have been to proceed S.E. 
and join the Yunnan and Burmah main road, 
which Mr. Baber had already trodden when 
attached to the Grosvenor mission. Mr. 
Baber, however, determined to take a short 
cut, and, leaving the main route at Ku chu, 
struck a N.E. course over the mountains, thua 
skirting Eastern as he had already skirted 
Western Lolodom. Like most short cuts, 
Mr. Baber’s route was one of great difficulty 
and danger ; unlike most short cuts, it com¬ 
pensated him for all its hardships by the 
discoveries he made along it. Geographically, 
he has been able to lay down with almost 
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certainty that the Chin sha, or Golden Sand 
River, flows from Chiao chia to Ping shan, in 
a direction varying from N.E. to N.N.E.,and 
that “the elegant northward meander, with 
the graoeful turn eastwise provided for it by 
cartographers, is a bit of freehand drawing." 
Further, after about 120 miles of adventurous 
travel from the main road at a spot where 
Mr. Baber’s track had reached an elevation of 
9,700 feet, as he turned a knoll one of those 
discoveries which so seldom fall to a modern 
tourist flashed upon him. The discovery was 
a snowy ridge lying to his west in Lolo 
territory, fifteen miles long, and at least 
18,000 feet high, which was culminated by 
a boss 2,000 feet higher. The position of 
this ridge, called by the Chinese the “ bridge 
of the sun,” Mr. Baber was able to fix by 
observations subsequently taken both from 
the N.E. and N.N.W. For the geological 
discovery made by Mr. Baber we must refer 
the reader to pp. 107-9 of the volume 
under review. The ethnological discovery 
was the Lolo writing above alluded to. Some 
140 to 150 miles from the point where Mr. 
Baber first sighted the Sun-bridge Mount 
brought him, on October 18, to Ping shan, 
where the narrative concludes, and whence 
he could reach Chung ching by floating down 
the swift streams of the Kinsha and Yangtsze 
in about five days. 

It is impossible in so short a review to do 
justice to the many interesting subjects hinted 
at and treated at length in Mr. Baber’s 
paper. Written for a scientific society, it 
yet possesses more than common interest for 
the general reader, who, however, thoroughly 
to enjoy it, should be armed with the neces¬ 
sary books of reference. Its great defects 
are meritorious qualities carried to excess— 
brevity and condensation. It is a pudding 
made entirely of plums, and therefore, to a 
certain extent, lacks adhesion. 

Chbistofheb Thomas Gabdneb. 


NEW BTOVEL8. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Bloody Chasm. By J. W. De Forest. 
(New York: Appleton.) 

The Pet of the Consulate. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

A Loveless Sacrifice. By Ina L. Cassilis. 
In 3 vols. (White <fc Co.) 

Famhorough Sail. By Hubert Simmons. 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 

Mb. Path winds up this time, not with the 
usual tear-sprinkled orange-blossoms, but 
with a joke by no means so bad at the expense 
of his black sheep, Percy, who, deserted by 
his wife, sank to the level of the turf, if 
not a little below it. ‘“They say,’ said 
Herbert, ‘that he has become a weleher.’ 
‘ Dear me! ’ sighed Miss Darrell—who, 
though she had been a schoolmistress, did not 
know everything—* how curious! I suppose 
he has changed his nationality to avoid 
recognition.’ ” The other villain of the piece 
has been already disposed of in a shipwreck, 
and the moral young engineer triumphs in 
peace. The scene is laid in a smoky Lan¬ 
cashire town, where Sir Peter Fibbert presides 


over the cotton-spinning plutocracy. His 
newly coined family motto, “ In medio 
tutissimus ibis," suggests the title of the 
book. “ The majority imagined that in medio 
had reference to the circulating medium, and 
freely translated the sentence, ‘ For Cash 
Only ;’ while others took it to mean ‘ No risks 
and moderate profits.’” There is naturally 
plenty of sharp practice going on; and, on 
the whole, we fear the Stokeville magnates 
were not over-scrupulous in money matters. 
Mr. Payn’s young ladies are by no means 
going off yet, nor has the author lost any of 
his high spirits and lively style of narration. 
To this he owes much of his popularity with 
those who do not object to pretty frequent 
doses of flippancy and smartness, and a rather 
unfair amount of padding. 

The Bloody Chasm is not a pretty name 
for a treatise on the domestic affections; and, 
as it stands on the smart binding beneath a 
gilt seraph who somehow wears his conven¬ 
tional waistcloth round his neck after the 
manner of a comforter, it will probably warn 
off the reader who has no taste for the 
brutally strenuous school of American fiction. 
This would be a pity, for the hook is, in its 
way, extremely interesting, and the chasm 
turns out to be nothing more than a Bos¬ 
tonian euphemism for the rancorous grudges 
of North and South after the war was over. 
At a time when the grand work of “ pro¬ 
moting the Unity of Christendom” on both 
sides the Atlantic is being consummated upon 
the common ground of elephant-worship, we 
trust we shall not complicate the delicate 
negotiations if we venture to exouse the 
rugged asperities, the ungraceful outlines, and 
the displeasing details which this Chasm pre¬ 
sents both in style and treatment, upon the 
ground that American writers are perhaps wise 
to discard the use of the file altogether, since 
if they try to refine they usually end by over¬ 
refinement. We will therefore say nothing 
of these little national peculiarities, merely 
mentioning by the way the word placatingly 
as something very novel and portentous, and 
observing in the most respectful way in the 
world that the plot betrays that curious 
American tendency to substitute for European 
licentiousness and impropriety, which is clearly 
wicked, a half-innocent, half-prurient prying 
into the more delicate relations of married 
life, which is, of course, quite as nice, but not 
so naughty. This odious tendency is here 
not very offensively, but still unmistakably, 
apparent. The war had brought the good old 
Beaufort family very low. Its last survivors, 
the beautiful Virginia and her querulous old 
aunt, keep house in a Charlestown shanty 
with two of their family slaves, Mauma Chloe 
and Phil, and there take in washing. A 
rich Boston uncle-by-marriage in vain offers 
succour. “ Not a single Yankee dollar ” will 
the patriotic Secederess accept from the mur¬ 
derers of her father and four brothers. The 
uncle dies, but by his will leaves her half his 
fortune on condition of her marrying his 
nephew, a Yankee colonel whom she has 
never seen. She yields at last from poverty, 
but stipulates for a formal marriage, followed 
by separation. The husband disguises him¬ 
self at the wedding, is able to re-appear under 
a false name, and, by his pronounced Con¬ 


federate views, and fervent, if not very 
powerful, Secessionist poems, involves her in 
what she recoils from as a guilty passion. 
Explanations and happiness ensue. The 
negro servants are really excellent—so genu¬ 
inely kind and trusty, and, within their 
narrow horizon, so shrewd and far-seeing. 
The aunt is indeed a remarkable study, her 
peevish inconsequence and vacillation peeling 
off as she emerges again from poverty; and 
the whole book seems to give the clearest and 
most graphic, and, as we should imagine, the 
most life-like, picture we have yet seen of the 
complicated feelings and passions whioh 
marked the downfall of the old Carolina 
patriarchal system. 

The very first chapter of The Pet of the 
Consulate is rather alarming. It introduces 
us to two Becky Sharpes, teachers at a Chicago 
school, plotting to abscond, and, by changing 
names, to carry out a diabolical plot against 
the whole male sex. The one beauty has 
lips of “pomegranate," the other of “red 
sealing-wax”—she has, besides, “straw- 
coloured hair, green eyes, and plaster-of-Paris 
complexion.” Of course “ the tails of both 
hung down behind ”—in the one case, “ loosely 
over the shoulders and reaching almost to the 
knees; ” in the other, “ in clouds about her 
lightly draped person.” We will not attempt 
to follow the course of these mischief-making 
Jezebels. Of Miss Ord, who goes on the 
stage, the authoress mercifully, perhaps dis¬ 
creetly, tells us very little. She dwells with 
more unction upon Mrs. Urqhart’s cue r, 
who could not have been more petted by the 
fast men of the Anglo-Japanese colony than 
she is by the authoress of her being. This 
Milly is somehow not so very unlike life, and 
has been drawn with perfectly unconscious 
satire from a female point of view. She is a 
thoroughly dangerous person, the constant 
victim of cruel slanders, ill-usage, misunder¬ 
standings, and unforeseen accidents. The 
truth she never tells, except sometimes to her 
lovers. When found out, she is equally ready 
with more lies or with a deliciously whimpering 
confession of her imprudence, supported by a 
waspish assertionof her high honour and purity. 
With all her adoration for her loving spouse, 
she never dreams of confiding in him, but 
conducts all her confidential intrigues aud 
secret correspondence through the medium of 
several chivalrous lovers ( ci-devant libertines, 
of course), whom she cajoles in what is 
supposed to be a very masterly, or rather 
mistressly, manner. The peculiarity of this 
distressing kind of person is to require strict 
watching, as they have an unerring instinct for 
getting into trouble. Poor Mr. Urqhart had 
indeed much to put up with. On her way 
out to Japan at Mr. Arnold’s expense as his 
destined bride, she marries another man and 
embezzles part of the trousseau. Through 
the agency of a storm she passes one night 
alone with a young man in an Indian hut, 
where her maid, Emma, was disconoerted t> 
find them 

“fallen asleep like the babes in the wood, 
clasped in each other’s arms. Their slender 
young figures so naturally and gracefully posed ; 
the fair fresh face of the girl laid on the young 
man’s breast, and his bent over her golden head. 
Even the rough natives who, at dawn, arrived 
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to conduot them back to port hesitated to 
disturb suoh a lovely tableau.” 

An earthquake entombs her for two or 
three days in a cavern with another lover, 
while Mr. Urqhart is tearing wildly at the 
masses of rock outside and shrieking to get 
at them. The Sicilian marquis is seen 
escaping from her window at midnight, and 
the Colonel over the wall in the early dawn, 
his pocket-handkerchief being discovered 
under her pillow. After all these agitating 
experiences, Mr. Urqhart could hardly have 
been much shocked to find that his im¬ 
maculate Milly was the daughter of a 
drunken old murderer. Now, all this sort of 
thing is really much worse than it seems. 
It is based on the feminine instinct of evasion 
and excuse. As we know, in the world an 
honest woman need fear little serious annoy¬ 
ance from the rare contretemps which are due 
to chance and not to imprudence, provided 
she have the confidence and support of her 
husband. But the esprit de corps of the lady 
novelist prompts her to put arms in the hands 
of her married sisters by representing these 
unavoidable equivocal situations as much more 
frequent and serious than they really are, and 
by exaggerating the power and the injustice 
of scandal. But, after all, men are not such 
fools as women think. Half-a-dozen high- 
souled heroes are not likely to be rapturously 
and reverently enthralled by such a married 
woman as Milly, who i3 nothing more than a 
perfectly commonplace and unladylike young 
person. If, after this, we could doubt, we 
might more plainly detect the female hand in 
the bad taste in dress not seldom displayed, 
and in the way the authoress revels in the 
lovely Parisian furniture of the bridal abode 
—among the rest “ the toilet-table, a gem of 
elegance and good taste—soft white lace, 
looped up with clusters of forget-me-nots, 
over blue silk,” and so on, all these horrors 
being imported at vast expense by British 
vulgarity into a country like Japan, where 
decent furniture could be easily procured. 
Some portions of the book are interesting as 
giving a faithful view of the life of the 
isolated English settlement at Hakodadi, and 
that from the most narrowly insular point of 
view. Many well-known stories, such as the 
robbery of the Aino graves, are woven in, and 
the outrageous consular matrons in the first 
volume are really very amusing, and no doubt 
portraits. But why this twisting and clipping 
of well-known names? Why write Wyn, 
Urqhart, Hethcot, Whiteston, and so on ? 

A Loveless Sacrifice is neither of Aulic nor 
Tauric dignity. The heroine is a very nice 
girl, and the only altar to which the reader 
will expect to follow her is that of St. 
Hymen’s, Eaton Square. The story is of the 
sound church Devonshire cast, with plenty of 
ferns, sea-views, poetry, and mild love-making. 
It ambles along after its kind comfortably 
enough, and we have not one word to say 
against it. 

But we really must put our foot down on 
the threshold of JParnlorough Hall. What 
novels are coining to one really is afraid to 
guess. The poor dear old novel with a 
purpose seems quite exploded, aud the 
romance of to-day aims at being the vehicle 
of abstruse political theory, or, as in this case, 


a practical Farmer’s Manual. They might 
just as well set up as vehicles for medicine. 
Meanwhile, we cannot pretend to discuss this 
twaddling book, which is mostly mado up of 
the bizarre economical views with which the 
bucolic neophytes of the Farmers’ Alliance 
enliven the daily papers; nor shall we attempt 
to disentangle the toils of Cupid which Mr. 
Simmons weaves amid his chaos of steam 
ploughs, unexhausted improvements, Game 
Bills, and other farmers’ nostrums, manurial 
and legislative. E. Puecell. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Chap-Bocks of the Eighteenth Century. With 
Facsimiles, Notes, and Introduction. By John 
Ashton. (Chatto and Windus.) Next to a col¬ 
lection of the chap-books themselves, nothing 
could give a better idea of this branch of the 
popular literature of the eighteenth century 
than the volume before us. Of the literary 
quality of most of the little books here re¬ 
printed or quoted from, it is impossible to speak 
highly; the best-written are but weak and 
colourless versions of great masterpieoes or of 
legends common to the race, and the worst are 
bad indeed. But, doubtless, they did not seem 
so dreary to the country-folk who spelt them 
out one by one, and who had but little other 
secular literature with which to compare them. 
The wood-outs are more interesting than the 
letterpress, and are by no means without 
character and a certain narrative power. Those 
executed at Newcastle are, as a rule, much more 
vigorous than those of the London-printed 
chap-books, and perhaps point to a difference 
between the artistic tastes and qualities of the 
popular artists of the North country and the 
South, while manifestly preserving the motives 
and methods of an earlier age. On the whole, 
this is not a book to be read through at a 
sitting, but to be glanced at and dipped into at 
intervals. The author is, it need hardly be said, 
not responsible for the somewhat depressing 
character of the popular literature whioh he has 
set before us so skilfully and so patiently; and 
the short introductions to the more important of 
the tales, in which he traces their origin and their 
first appearance in the field of letters, possess 
an independent interest, and will be useful for 
purposes of reference. Mr. Ashton has traced 
upwards of 120 of the chap-books to the firm 
of the DiceyB, of No. 4 Aldermary Churchyard, 
who were the chief publishers of this branch of 
literature, aud whose works were extensively 
pirated, especially at Newcastle. His hope that 
he has “ succeeded in producing a book at once 
both amusing and instructive ” is fully justified; 
and his book is certain to remain the standard 
authority on the subject, and to be consulted by 
everyone who wishes to know what was read in 
the cottage and the roadside inn and the 
village school in the eighteenth century. Per¬ 
haps, on a cursory glance at these engravings, 
the strongest impression left on the mind will 
be that the age was emphatically, and before all 
else, a hanging age, an impression whioh a dip 
into the State Papers of George III.’s reign will 
show to be by no moans without foundation. 

Lord Macaulay, Essayist and Historian. By 
the Hon. A. S. G. Canning. (Smith, Elder and 
Co.) Mr. Canning, encouraged, we suppose, by 
finding that there is a public for his wares, 
pursues the odd course which he began with 
Scott and continued with Dickens. It is 
calculated to make a man blush for his own 
want of modesty when he discovers that there 
are actually people who will allow themselves 
to be instructed by a person who has so very 
little apparent claim to instruct as the Hon. 
Albert Canning. We have racked our brains 
to discover wbat this book is like; and there are , 


only two things to which we can compare it—the 
essay of a rather stupid school-boy, and the 
sermon of a very young, rather modest, but 
quite incapable curate. It is not in any sense 
a criticism, though the author does now and 
then venture to give an opinion. It is not a 
comptc-reiulu, for there is no method in it, and 
a person who had not read Macaulay would, 
but for a few quotations, be nearly as wise 
before taking it up as after laying it down. 
Mr. Canning’s very quotations are of an 
astounding but almost refreshing naivete. If 
he wants a literary opinion for contrast or cor¬ 
roboration he goes to Shaw’s Manual of English 
Literature. If he wants to talk about Greece 
the Student's Greece is his arsenal. Far be it 
from us to speak or insinuate anything but good 
of these two respectable handbooks. But any 
kind of literary instinot must surely tell an 
author that they are not authorities proper for 
citation. With the assistance of Shaw's 
Manual and the Student's Greece, with Scott’s 
Novels for English history, Mr. Canning sets 
to work bravely, and in some fashion meanders 
about for two or three hundred pages. That 
he thinks Bacon’s style harsh may serve as 
some indication of his powers of literary 
appreciation. That he thinks Macaulay’s 
notoriously shallow and even positively errone¬ 
ous attempt to expound Baconianiam an “ intel¬ 
lectual exploit equalled by no modern essayist,” 
and presents Macaulay as the first interpreter 
of Bacon after a long time during which Bacon’s 
thoughtful philosophy had slowly but steadily 
attracted and converted some learned minds in 
England and on the Continent, will serve as a 
test of his philosophic capacity. The simple 
truth is that his book, though not at all 
bumptious (which makes it rather unpleasant to 
have to speak the truth of it), is utterly value¬ 
less. 

Essays on Borne Aspects of Human Nature. 
By James Kerr. Seoond Edition, Enlarged. 
(Longmans.) This is a very funny book, and 
the fact of its having reached a second edition 
is a very pregnant and instructive fact. Mr. 
Kerr, who seems to know much of India and 
Scotland, but not much of England, has written 
four essays, “ Castism,” “ Seotism,” “ Contrast- 
Lessons,” and “ The Characteristics of Genius,” 
which are really triumphs of inoffensive but too 
frequently ludicrous platitude. The author’s 
fundamental insensibility to the humorous may 
be judged from the following brief extract. 
Mr. Kerr has been attacking “ Castism,” as he 
calls the conventional separation of ranks, &c., 
very fieroely, and then, like a just man, he 
busies himself with showing its better side, as 
thus:— 

‘‘We may tee the advantage of rales of etiquette 
in the custom of friends when they meet shaking 
hands. Were there no well-understood rule to 
guide us, awkward mistakes might oocur. A 
triend when he met you might, on the spur of the 
moment, adopt a mode of salutation which would 
be far from agreeable. Instead of your hand, he 
might inoonveniently seize some other part of yonr 
person to your great surprise ! But the existenoe 
of an understood rule prevents snch mistakes.” 

We have not found in Mr. Kerr anything else 
quite equal to the penultimate sentence, but 
it is not unfairly typical of the portentous 
fashion in whioh he sets about his work. 

Mb. Henry B. Wheatley, in his leoture on 
Bookbinding considered as a Fine Art, Mechanical 
Art, and Manufacture (Elliot Stock), is, as 
usual, clear, competent, and entertaining. Mr. 
Wheatley is not one of those of whom Hearno 
complains in his Diary, that they “ are in love 
with good binding more than good reading; ” 
but he loves books too well not to wish to seo 
them suitably and artistically bound, and he 
has Locke—whom no one could accuse of a con¬ 
tempt for good reading—on his side. Perhaps 
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Mr. Wheatley slightly underrates the un¬ 
deniable stir among the dry bones of the 
English binding trade, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the artistic revival will, in course 
of time, extend more and more widely to the 
outside of our books. His reasons for the in¬ 
feriority, on the whole, of English to French 
binding are as follows:— 

" Why doss binding flourish more in Franoe than 
in England? The natural answer is, because, 
abroad, there are more collector* who possess 
small cabinets of well-bound books. It has been 
remarked that, in spite of our boasted culture, few 
houses of well-to-do persons contain any handsome 
books. Now, most of ns have one or two favourite 
authors. The works of these should be possessed 
in the best editions and the handsomest oovera. 
Other books might be ordinarily clothed, but those 
whioh the owner delights to honour shonld have 
ornament lavished npon them. If this feeling 
became general, we should soon see a revival in the 
art of bookbinding; but I must add one caution. 
Good binding wilt always be expensive, because it 
takes much of the time of a good workman. The 
lover of binding, therefore, mast not grudge the 
price, or, if he does, he will not get good work." 

Good bookbinding, too, has for oenturies been 
a tradition in France, and it is probable that it 
offers a peculiarly suitable field for the exeroise 
of the patient, orderly, and delicate French 
taste in matters of art. Mr. Wheatley’s little 
book teems with anecdotes and information 
which will be new to all except the most 
hardened bibliophile, and which will be a god¬ 
send in a small way to many a diner-out; 
while the plates with which it is illus¬ 
trated are interesting from both the his¬ 
torical and the artistio point of view. It is 
noteworthy that three of the specimens of 
English binding are from the library of Henry 
Prince of Wales, who evidently, like Charles I., 
inherited his parents’ taste for the arts. But, 
to our th inkin g, nothing else in the volume can 
oompare in beauty with the superb specimen of 
Le Gascon’s work. 

Anglers' Evenings. Second Series. Papers 
by Members of the Manchester Anglers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. (Manchester: Hey wood and Son.) So 
long as anglers exist, so long will they delight 
to read during the dose time of winter about 
their craft. This volume contains some score of 
papers in prose and verse on fish and fishing. 
Beading in the kindly temper of an angler, we 
are tempted to say to essayist as well as poet, 
et vitula fit diquus, et hie ; but the critical 
faculty must needs pronounce the verses 
mediocre, and the illustrations which accom¬ 
pany them even worse. The latter are only 
worthy of a street ballad, and strike a jarring 
key with the rest of the book. These facts 
merely proye wbat has long been too well 
known—that many anglers can write pleasant 
prose, but very few can compose good angling 
poetry. Certainly, in the Manchester Anglers’ 
Association, although we see it has been termed 
‘ 1 the premier angling society of England,’’ 
there is not at present to be numbered a poet. 
To make up for this unkindness of nature, three 
or four excellent papers are comprised in the 
volume, notably Mr. Mackenzie's practical 
“ Tweedside,” Mr. Sumner’s sketch of fishing 
on the Wye, and Mr. Yannan’s “ Fishing Days 
on the Aberdeenshire Don.’’ Half the papers 
may be said to be of local interest, touching on 
the fishing to be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester; while the writers of the other 
sssays ramble farther afield, to Wales or Scot¬ 
land. Some pleasant landscapes, reproduced by 
the autotype process from carbon drawings, 
adorn these pages, although they are somewhat 
blurred in two or three cases, which detraots 
from the appearance of the book. The articles 
themselves mostly show a distinct advance 
on those in the First Series. We can promise 
the Manchester anglers a hearty welcome if 


they again venture into print, provided they 
abstain from poetry and comic cuts. Mr. 
Faraday may rest assured that Homer never 
committed the absurdity of singing about hooks 
made out of horn. The ox-horn whioh that 
poet does mention was used either as a plummet 
or, more likely, for a covering to protect the 
bait from being washed off the hook. The 
same essayist’s evolution, too, of all material 
civilisation from the primitive man’s rod and 
line is much more ingenious than convincing. 

Gathered in the Gloaming. By T. Westwood. 
(For Private Circulation.) Mr. Westwood here 
sends his greeting to a select band of English 
anglers. The cover of these little songs is in¬ 
scribed, “ A Christmas Card,” and after the 
inanities ordinarily so-called is a welcome 
change. Angler-like, the author sings best 
of spring. 

" 0 sycamore above, 

Hast never a thrash to sing 
A little dirge for my love. 

For my love that died in the spring ? " 

And there is an amusing “ aesthetic intensity,’’ 
not unsuited to the present day, with the re¬ 
frain— 

“ For in Eden meadows the hay is down, 

And the bells are ringing in Eden town.” 

If it were likely that Mr. Westwood could be 
forgotten by angler-scholars, his memory will 
be kept green in this daintily printed booklet. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Owen has recently reoeived from the 
Duke of Mantua a gold medal, bearing on one 
side a portrait of the Duke in bold relief, and 
on the other the names of the great men (in¬ 
cluding Dante, Michelangelo, Raphael, Napo¬ 
leon, Cuvier, &o., and, lastly, Prof. Owen him¬ 
self) to whom this mark of distinction has 
been presented. 

On a visit to Oxford last week, Mr. F. D. 
Matthew and Mr. Furnivall were shown by Mr. 
Shadwell three very interesting entries in the old 
accounts of Oriel College of the buying of MSS. 
of Wyclif s works. The chief one was on April 18, 
1454, when the oollege gave 42s. for a handsome 
folio, whioh they still possess, containing 
treatises by the Archbishop of Armagh and by 
Holoot, and Wyolifs De Incarnations. The other 
two were of smaller MSS., in 1453, since lost— 
3s. 6d. for one, and 7s. 6d. for the other, the 
latter charge including ‘‘binding and chain¬ 
ing ” several other MSS. These entries show 
the continuing influence of Wyolifs writings 
in Oxford at a time when his heresy is gener¬ 
ally supposed to have been rooted out there. 

A visitor to Cambridge last term speaks 
warmly of the excellence of Mr. Stanford’s 
setting of Mr. Browning's Cavalier Tunes for solo 
and chorus, and of the performance of it at the 
University Musical Society. Two meetings of 
the University Browning Society were held last 
term as at Oxford, though only one has yet been 
reported in the Cambridge Review. 

The next meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
will be held in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 61 Great 
Queen Street, on Wednesday, May 4, at 4 p.m., 
the Lord Chief Justice presiding. He has asked 
the members of the society to his house, 1 Sussex 
Square, on Tuesday, May 3, at 9 p.m. 

Prof. Kovalefsky, the Professor of Public 
Law at Moscow, has just passed through 
London on his way to the United States, to 
the study of whose institutions he will give 
the next six months. He specially wishes to 
compare the progress of the freed slaves of the 
States with that of the enfranchised serfs of his 
own country. He has lately been collecting 


materials in Italy and Spain for a work on 
their condition from the fourteenth to the seven¬ 
teenth century, like that which he has published 
on the condition of England during the same 
period, from his searches in our Record Office 
and the Museum. Mr. Furnivall’s books in the 
Ballad and Early-English Text Societies, &c. 
In tho Esourial, Prof. Kovalefsky has found 
several very interesting reports, still unpub¬ 
lished, from Spanish ambassadors in England, 
on the state of our country in Tudor times. 

Mr. Munby’s Dorothy is already in its third 
edition in America, though it has not been pub¬ 
lished there three months. The many favour¬ 
able reviews—of whioh five-and-twenty have 
reached England—have induoed a Western firm 
to print a cheap edition of the poem, while 
Roberts’s handsome dear one is in its second 
edition. Has not the time come to try a 
shilling reprint of it in this country P 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has written a 
paper for Harper's Magazine on the reoent dis¬ 
coveries at Dayr-el-Baharee. It will be illus¬ 
trated with a large number of photographs taken 
by Herr Emil Brugsch himself (some of them 
expressly for this article), and with a view of the 
place where the mummies, &c., were found, 
from a drawing by Mr. Tristram Ellis. Miss 
Edwards is also engaged upon an elaborate 
paper, entitled “Rameses II., the Oppression 
and the Exodus.” whioh will appear in several 
instalments in Knowledge. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. have in 
the press a Life of Sebastian Bach by Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole, which should claim 
attention as the first original work on this 
subject addressed to an English publio. 
Hitherto we have depended upon three transla¬ 
tions or abridgments of German biographies, all 
of whioh are now superseded by the exhaustive 
work of Prof. Spitta. Pending the translation 
of the latter, English musicians will be glad to 
have his main results presented to them in a 
convenient Bhape; but it is understood that Mr. 
Poole has throughout exercised an independent 
judgment, based upon a long and close study of 
the master’s works. The volume will appear in 
the series of “ Great Musioians” edited by Mr. 
Francis Hueffer. 

Wishing to ascertain the Russian view of the 
Central Asian question, Mr. Oowen, M.P., 
despatched a few weeks ago to St. Petersburg 
Mr. Charles Marvin, the author of Merv the 
Queen of the World and other works dealing 
with that controversy. Mr. Marvin saw in 
succession almost every authority on the subject, 
and contributed to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
a series of letters describing his interviews with 
Gen. Skobeleff, M. de Giers, Ignatieff, Grode- 
koff, Prof. Martens, Annenkoff, Baron _ Osten 
Saken, and others. These he is now revising for 
the press, and will shortly issue in an enlarged 
and annotated form under the title of The Russian 
Advance towards India: Conversations with 
Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and Other Distinguished 
Russian Generals and Statesmen on the Central 
Asian Question. This will be early followed 
by his history of SkobelefFs siege of Geok Tepd, 
a voluminous work on the recent Turcoman 
War, consisting of matter extracted from a 
number of Russian books on the subject and 
nearly 8,000 Russian newspapers. 

The Hon. Capt. Bingham, whose Marriages 
of the Bonapartes lately reached a second edition, 
is now engaged on another work, to consist of 
the letters and despatches of the First Napoleon, 
with explanatory narrative. 

Messrs. Rivington have in the press, and 
will shortly publish, the second and concluding 
volume of the Rev. J. H. Blunt's History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England, embracing 
the period from the death of Henry VIII. to the 
Restoration of the Church after the Common- 
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wealth; Henri Dominique Lacordaire: a Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch, by H. L. Sidney Bear, author 
of ‘ • The Life of Fdnelon,” “St. Francis de Sales, 
&o.; Five Minutes : Daily Readings of Poetry, 
selected by the same author; and The Bampton 
Lectures , on the Mediatorial Character of the 
Son of God, now in course of delivery, by the 
Rev. Canon Medd. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish a new novel, called Donovan, by Edna 
Lyall, in three volumes, and a new story by 
Mrs. Macquoid, author of “ Patty,” &o., entitled 
A Faithful Lover, also in three volumes. 

Mr. Edwin H. W. Dunk in, author of The 
Church Belle of Cornwall, has in the press a 
work upon the Monumental Brasses of Corn¬ 
wall, which he proposes to publish by subscrip¬ 
tion. It will contain sixty-one plates, giving 
careful reductions of all the brasses known to 
exist in the county. The oldest is in the parish 
church at Cardynham, and goes back to about 
1,400. A “ Seyntaubyn ” occurs at Crowan in 
about 1420; a Courtney at Landrake in 1509 ; a 
Boscawen at St. Michael Penkivel in 1619; 
Arundells are specially numerous. Mr. Dunkin 
has added descriptive, genealogical, and heraldic 
notes, giving a large amount of information 
hitherto unpublished, chiefly derived from the 
publio records, wills, and parish registers. The 
subscription prioeis 25s., and subscribers should 
address themselves to the author, Kenwyn 
House, Kidbrooke Park, Blaokheath, S.E. 

Mr. Karl Blind will treat on “ Richard 
Wagner’s ‘ Ring of the Nibelung ’ and the Sieg¬ 
fried Tale ” in the forthcoming number of the 
Oornhill Magazine, with special reference to the 
Eddie and other Norse sources. 

Mr. Phillips Bevan has written an account 
of the earliest industrial census, which will 
appear in the next number of the Antiquary, 
and he has compared it with subsequent returns 
so as to show the increase in the numbers of 
persons following certain trades. This first 
census was made in Paris in 1292. 

Messrs. Wilson and McCormick, of Glas¬ 
gow, will publish on April 26 a new volume of 
poems, entitled The Praise and Blame of Love. 
The book is finely printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, and only a limited number of oopies will 
be struck off. 

The old Registers of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
are now being transcribed for the Harleian 
Society. These Registers abound in interest, 
since, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, many persons of importance were resident 
in that parish. They may possibly be published 
by the society next year. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh on April 17, Prof. Blackie read a paper 
on “ The Definite Article in Greek, with Special 
Reference to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament.” After elaborately defending the 
position of Budaeus—that Greek authors of all 
periods were lax both in the insertion and in 
the omission of the article—Prof. Blackie pro¬ 
ceeded to affirm that the Revisers had fallen 
into numerous mistakes by reason of their false 
estimate of the value of the article. Indeed, 
his opinion of the value of their work seems to 
be altogether unfavourable. He is reported in 
the Scotsman to have said : 

"On the whole, while those who are ignorant of 
Greek may here and there derive a useful hint from 
the photographio minuteness with which the 
authors of the Revised Version have transferred 
some indifferent details of the original into Eng¬ 
lish, it is in the highest degree undesirable that a 
version so marked by minute scrupulosity about 
trifles, servile verbalism, want of taste, and disre¬ 
gard of English idiom should be allowed to take 
the plaoe whioh the Authorised Version has bo 
long occupied in the estimation of ali educated 
readers,” 


nrvaana. Hurst and Blaokett have in the 
press a new work, in two volumes, entitled 
The Friendships of Mary Bussell Mitford: in 
Letters from her Literary Correspondents, edited 
by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, editor of the Life 
of Miss Mitford. 

As a tribute to the memory of the late D. G. 
Rossetti, the owner (Mr. J. P. 8eddon) of the 
estate at the new watering-place, Birchington- 
on-Sea, has named after him the road that runs 
on the sea-front of the house in which the poet 
died. 

Dr. F. Landmann, who set the historians 
and critics of our literature right about the 
origin of Euphuism and Lyly’s Euphues, proving 
that it was Spanish, has now shown our biblio¬ 
graphers which was the first edition of Euphues, 
and that the British Museum has a copy of it. 

On Friday, April 28, Prof. Farinelli will 
deliver at University College, London, the first 
of the Barlow lectures on Dante. The course 
will comprehend twelve leotures, whioh will be 
delivered in Italian on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
3 p.m., and will be open to the public without 
either payment or tioket. 

Mr. A. Sonnenschein has just brought out 
anew edition for teachers, at one shilling, of 
his book on Code Reform (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), and we trust it will be widely 
read by the teaching profession. The com¬ 
parison it gives between fifteen foreign Codes 
and the English Code is in a high degree in¬ 
structive and important. 

The publication of the authorised edition of 
the Works of President Garfield has been en¬ 
trusted to Messrs. James R. Osgood and Co., of 
Boston, U.S. It will be carefully prepared and 
edited by President B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram 
College, Ohio, the life-long friend of Gen. Gar¬ 
field, who was thoroughly familiar with the late 
President’s habits and method of thought. . The 
work will be in two octavo volumes, printed 
from new and dear type in the beet style of the 
University Press of Cambridge, U.8., and hand¬ 
somely and substantially bound. It will con¬ 
tain new portraits of President Garfield, and is 
expected to be ready for publication in Novem¬ 
ber next. 

We learn from the Nation that Mr. F. H. 
Underwood is well advanoed with a biography 
of Longfellow whioh he projected and began 
more than a year ago, aided by frequent 
counsels and suggestions from Longfellow him¬ 
self. The poet also chose most of the subjects 
that will be used as illustrations. These in¬ 
clude his ancestral home at Newbury, his 
birthplace at Portland, and other scenes of 
similar character. Messrs. Osgood, of Boston, 
U.S., hope to have the work ready for publica¬ 
tion in the course of the summer. 

The May Atlantic will oontain the last poem 
written by Longfellow, the proof of whioh passed 
under his hand but a day or two before his 
illness. 

According to Harper’s Weekly, Mr. George 
Dolby, who acted as manager and confidential 
agent for Charles Dickens during the novelist’s 
last tour in America, proposes to publish all the 
letters Dickens wrote him on business. It is 
said that these epistles describe American 
audiences in the same vein of oaustio pleasantry 
that pervades Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The Swiss papers announce that Mdme. L. 
Strecken has bequeathed to the publio library 
of Geneva eight volumes in the handwriting of 
Rousseau, including the original MS. of the 
Confessions and of the Contrat social. 

Sio. Luigi Matteucci is preparing a revised 
edition of his Italian translation of “ Hamlet,” 
published at Milan in 1875. 

The Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 


Auslandts will shortly publish a series of inedited 
letters from Goethe to Carlyle, which have, it 
is stated, been discovered in London. 

We learn that the forthcoming poem by the 
Queen of Roumania will not be entitled Ahasver 
as had been stated, but Jehovah. 

Prof. Karl Bartsch, of Heidelberg, is 
about to publish a carefully emended edition of 
Friedrioh Diez’s Leben und Werke der Trou¬ 
badours (Leipzig: J. A. Barth). 

Herr Johann Schober has published 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrioh) a biography of Wilhelm 
Heinse, the author of Ardenghello, and one 
of the foremost leaders in the literary move¬ 
ment of the last century known to Germans 
as the Sturm-und-Drang Periode. 

The new “Heft 22” of the Bcitrilge zur 
vaterlilndischen Ocschichte, published by the 
Thurgau Historische Verein, contains a history 
of the school system of the Thurgau from the 
earliest times to the year 1803, by Pfarrer 
Sulzberger. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Victor Hugo has sent te the press a new 
drama, “ Torquemada,” whioh will be pub¬ 
lished by M. Albert Quantin at the end of 
next month. It is in three aots, with a pro¬ 
logue headed “ In paoe.” 

Dr. J. Jusserand has turned into French, 
and greatly enlarged, the artiole he wrote on 
English roads and travelling in Chaucer's time 
in the defunct New Quarterly, and also his paper 
on Chaucer’s Pardoner, in the Chaucer Society’s 
Essays, not yet published. He will add to them 
another paper or two on Early England, and 
print all in the Revue historique. The delay in 
the appearanoe of Dr. Jusserand’s one-volume 
History of English Literature is partly due to 
his having been sent by M. Gambetta last 
winter for two months to Tunis to report on the 
situation there. 

The Comte de Cosnoo, who is favourably 
known from his Souvenirs du lUgne de Louis 
XIV, and under whose editorship the Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Sourches are now appearing, 
is a candidate for the fauteuil in the Acaddmie 
frangaise vacant by the death of Charles Blano. 

The French Minister of Publis Instruction 
has given a commission to M. Maurice Tofcr- 
neux to examine the numerous MSS. of 
Diderot that are known to exist in Russia, with 
a view to preparing an authoritative edition of 
his works. 

While we in England occupy ourselves 
with compiling primers and hand-books, both 
France and Germany are better employed in 
editing texts. Among the most attractive of 
such editions is a series that MM. Charavay 
frferes, of Paris, are now bringing out under 
the title of “ Bibliothfcque des Frangsis,” 
whioh is intended to oomprise all the chief 
national authors. The literary editor is M. 
Anatole France, and the art editor M. Fernaud 
Calmettes. The first of the series was the 
Fables of La Fontaine, in two volumes, to be 
followed by the Thidtre and the Contes of the 
same, all edited by M. Brunot. There has 
just appeared the Histoire dHenriette <CAngle- 
terre, who, we may remark, was not the Queen 
of Charles I., but her daughter. And we may 
further notioe that this particular publication 
exhibits the tendency, not unknown among 
ourselves, to exaggerate the importance of a 
work simply because it is rare. The Maximes 
of de La Rochefoucauld are announced as 
already in the press; and the works of the 
great French dramatists, of Montaigne, Bossuet, 
Mdme. de Sdvignd, Lesage, Beaumarchais, &c., 
as in preparation, 
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M. Ch. Boessler, a merohant of Havre, is 
engaged in compiling a catalogue of all the 
doonments, whether in public or private hands, 
that may serve to illustrate the history of his 
native oity. 

The bibliographer will have to chronicle 
another addition to the long list of sumptuous 
editions which the enterprise of French pub¬ 
lishers and the enthusiasm of French readers 
have raised into so many monuments to Molidre. 
M. Jouaust has .published the first volume of 
a new edition of the great dramatist’s works, 
which is to be included in that section of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles known as the 
“ Bibliethfeque olassique.” The peculiar spelling 
of the original will be carefully followed. 
We regret to note that, simultaneously with 
the appearance of the Molifere, a reprint 
of Brantdme’s infamous gossip-book, Lea Damea 
galantea, was issued in the “ Bibliotheque 
artistique” of the same series. This most 
obscene work is actually printed in the very 
best style of French typography, and illustrated 
by Edouard de Beaumont, as if it were a oredit 
to French literature. 

The sale of the fourth section of the Ambroise 
Firmin-Didot Library will take place during the 
first fortnight in June. Among the MSS. which 
will be dispersed are a Missal of Monte-Cassino, 
the date of which is fixed as 1404; a Livre 
d'Heurea, adorned with 107 miniatures, which to 
believed to have been executed for Anne de 
Beaujeu; another MS. of the same kind executed 
for Louis XH.; a Recueil de Traites de Devotion, 
illustrated with miniatures, which is believed to 
have belonged to Charles V.; and some treatises 
of Lionardo da Vinci, illustrated by the hand 
of Poussin. Many of the printed books are 
interesting from bearing the autographs of 
historical and literary oelebritieB ; and, among 
these, not the least desirable is a volume said 
to have been annotated by Babelaie. 


A CKNOWLEDGMENTB. 

Of new editions and reprints we have reoeived 
the following:— The Gospel according to St. 
John : the Authorised Version, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by B. F. Westoott, reprinted 
from “ The Speaker’s Commentary ” (John 
Murray); Pearson’s Expoaition of the Creed, 
thorougnly Bevised, by the Bev. Bobert Sinker 
(Cambridge: at the University Press) ; 
Memorials of Biahop Mcllvaine, edited by the 
Bev. William Oarus (Elliot Stock); Selected 
Plays of Shakeapeare, Abridged for the Use of 
the Young, by Samuel Brandram (Smith, Elder 
and Co.); The Poema of Virgil, Translated into 
English Prose by John Conington (Longmans); 
Out of Court, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Sampson 
Low); Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (Long¬ 
mans), both in cloth and paper; N. D’Anvers’ 
Elementary History of Mueic, edited by Owen 
J. Dullea (Sampson Low); Hobbes’ Leviathan, 
reprinted from the First Edition of 1651, with 
the frontispiece reduced by photo-lithography 
(Oxford: Thornton); Songs for Little Singers, 
in the Sunday School and Home, composed by 
Henry King Lewis (Hodder and Stoughton); 
Taylor’s The Reign of Christ on Earth; or, the 
Voice of the Church in all Ages concerning the 
Coming and Kingdom of theRedeemer, revised 
and edited by H. L. Hastings, tenth thousand 
(Bagster) j Principles of Organic Life, by Dr. 
Benjamin Bidge (Charles Higham); Plain 
Seatons Against Joining the Church of Rome, by 
Dr. Bichard Littledale, thirtieth thousand 
(&P-O.K.) ; Catholic Controversy: a Beply 
to Dr. Littledale’s "Plain Beasons,” by H. 
T. D. Byder, third edition (Burns and 
Oates) ; The Bibliography of Ruskin, fifth 
edition (Elliot Stock): New Qrnmmar of French 
Grammars, by Dr. V. do Fivas, forty-fifth 
edition (Crosby Lockwood); Handbook of Com¬ 


petitive Examinations, for Admission to Every 
Department of Her Majesty's Service, by W. J. 
Ohetwode Crawley, corrected for 1882 (Long¬ 
mans) ; Elements of Acoustics, Light, and Heat, 
by William Lees, fortieth thousand (Collins); 
Collins’ Guide to London and Neighbourhood, 
with Maps and numerous Original Illustrations 
(Collins); Forewarned, Forearmed, by Lord 
Henry Lennox (William Bidgway); Empirical 
Psychology; or, the Science of Mind from Ex¬ 
perience, by Laurens P. Hickok, revised by 
Julius H. Seelye (Boston. U.S.: Ginn, Heath 
and Co.); Jean-Paul Marat: an Historioo- 
Biographioal Sketch, by Ernest Belfort Bax 
(the Modem Press) ; Cut of Court, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, cheapest edition (Sampson Low); 
&c., &c. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

THOMAS HILL OBEEN. 

(Obiit March 26,1882.) 

Hushed be the Bells of all his native Towers, 

We need no sound to swell the deep “ alas ! ” 
Let Isis move unsobbing thro’ the grass, 

The sun shine still upon the Nuneham flowers ! 

He was of those rare hearts whom Nature dowers 
With unassuming quietude, his glass 
Turned all reflection inwards, men might pass 
Nor know the depth and splendour of his powers. 
Hew him of granite, granite was hie mind, 

Give him the sword, for trenchant was his thrust, 
And oast these pithless late philosophies 
Prone at his feet who trod them into dust. 

Then write him “ Patriot that no bribes oould blind, 
Prophet of Truth, sure Teacher of the Wise.” 


DANTE GABRIEL BOSSETTI. 

(Obiit April 9, 1882.) 

Gone down to take Proserpina the flowers 
Those “ daffodils let fall from Dio’s wain,” 

The grey old Bard* who bound, as with a chain, 
By simple song his Western home to ours 
Waits haply for thy guidanoe to the bowers 
Where—guests long time of thy mysterious 
brain— 

The Singers sit right glad to entertain 
Thee with thy later song of Florence Towers. 
Painter and poet, oareless of the Bay, 

With Woman’s graoe to make thy brothers thine! 
Dreamer of dreams too wondrous for the tale ! 
Didst thou not oraving quittance from thy day 
Haunt the pale Past in hope of anodyne ? 

Sing happier now, melodious Nightingale! 

* Longfellow. 

H. D. Bawnblet. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Harry 
Wooldridge, which occurred on the 14th inst., 
after many years of suffering. He was for a 
long period manager of the publishing depart¬ 
ment of Meesrs. Smith, Elder and Co., in which 
capacity he founded the Cornhill Magazine, and 
was the compiler of two small religious works, 
The Divine Teacher and The Sure Retting Place. 
The deceased leaves a widow and numerous 
family. His eldest son, Mr. H. Ellis Wooldridge, 
is well known in art circles, and is the painter, 
among other important works, of the reredos 
which is suoh a conspicuous feature in the adorn¬ 
ment of the Wagner Memorial Church at 
Brighton. Another son is the comedian known 
to the public as Mr. W. Lestooq. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A noteworthy feature which has been intro¬ 
duced into the Antiquary with the present year 
is the series of articles on Church, popular, and 
national festivals. One paper for this month is 
naturally on Easter. It is by Mr. John Fenton, 
and has many excellent features. We think, 
perhaps, he errs, like many other writers on 
kindred subjects, by laying too much stress on 


analogies that are somewhat faint. Miss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith contributes an aocount of the 
Early-French Text Society, whioh contains 
much information that will be new to her 
readers. This useful society is younger than 
our own Early-English Text Sooiety. It works 
on similar lines, and with at least equal diligenoe. 
There are some features in the French society 
which we would gladly see imitated by its 
English brother. The most interesting paper 
by far to readers who are not specialists is Miss 
Evelin Carrington’s “Theft of a Shroud.” It 
contains a verse rendering of a Provencal ballad, 
which is so excellently executed that it might 
well be passed off as a genuine relic of our 
mother-tongue but a very little modernised. 
We have never seen the original. It must be 
of a high order of pathetio beauty. For the 
purpose of comparison, Miss Carrington has 
printed a rendering of Goethe’s “ Todten Tanz,” 
whioh belongs to the same circle of ideas. The 
German poet had, we may confidently assume, 
never heard of the Provencal ballad, but he 
must have come aoross something in verse or 
rose which contained the root idea from whioh 
oth have sprung. The meetings of provincial 
antiquarian societies continue to be carefully 
reported. This is an interesting feature which 
renders the Antiquary a very useful work of 
reference. 

We hail with pleasure the first appearance of 
our new contemporary, the Girton Review, 
whioh records the doings of the “ fair girl 
(under-) graduates ’’ at Girton, Newnham, 
London, Ann Arbor, &o., their work, their 
play, their grievances, and wants. The only 
real grievances are the smoky chimneys—which 
surely can be cured by proper cowls—and the 
want of a good library, which any of our 
readers with books to spare can help to supply. 
The subscription to the Review is Is. 7Jd. a- 
year, to be sent to Miss E. Maoleod, Girton 
College, Cambridge; and the three numbers a- 
year, if kept up to the level of the first one of 
sixteen quarto pages, will be well worth the 
money. We note that at the fancy dress ball 
held “ partly in Lecture-room No. 1,” there was 
" the Pied Piper of Hamelin, who was to have 
been accompanied by the one rat who escaped 
drowning; but the rat, not appearing, was 
supposed to have been unavoidably detained at 
the last by a problem paper.” Mathematics 
has evidently not taken all the fun out of the 
Girton damsels. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for April has an 
article on "German Emigration,” whioh may 
be commended to sociologists for the fullness of 
its statistical details. Herr Georg Brandes 
writes a pleasant paper, founded on personal 
knowledge of the brothers “Edmond and Jules 
de Gonoourt.” Prof. Spitta deals with “ The 
Bestoration of Protestant Church Musio ” in a 
way which will interest musicians. He advo¬ 
cates a return to Bach as affording the only 
basis for a new departure. Herr Erman writes 
a popular article on “ The Profane Literature 
of the Egyptians; ” he calls atte ntion to their 
folk-lore, and characterises their literature 
generally as showing a superficial spirit and a 
strictly practical tendency. 


THE “ ANTIGONE ” OF SOPHOCLES AT 
TORONTO. 

Toronto: Maroh 30,1882. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 11 and 12, 
the " Antigone ” of Sophocles will be acted in 
the original Greek in the Convocation Hall of 
University College, Toronto, by graduates and 
undergraduates. Mendelssohn’s musio will be 
sung by the Chorus ; for the first time, it is 
believed, with the Greek words. These have 
been set to the notes for this occasion by Prof. 
Bamsay Wright—a task rendered comparatively 
easy by the metrio faithfulness of the tr&ns- 
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lation (Dormer's) whioh Mendelssohn used. 
The Chorus ■will be accompanied by an or¬ 
chestra of forty instruments, and aided by a 
supplemental Chorus of forty voices. The latter 
Chorus will not appear on the stage, but will 
stand immediately in front of the audience on a 
lower level, facing the actors. The orchestra 
will be placed in a pit beneath the stage. The 
acting Chorus of fifteen Senators will stand on 
small platforms two feet beneath the level of 
the main stage at either end, with their side 
face to the audience. The size and shape 
of the hall make it impossible to place them 
more correctly. For the same reason the 
thymele will lie represented by a small altar set 
in the front of the main stage. A smaller altar 
to Apollo Agyieus will stand several feet 
farther back on one side of the palace door. 
The Chorus will ascend by steps from their 
lower stages to the upper stage during the 
singing of “ voAwJpupa KaSfiflas vi/jupas &ya\fuc ” 
k. r. a... and will surround the thymele with 
uplifted thyrsuses. 

The scenery will be modelled on that used at 
Harvard for the “ Oedipus Bex.” The suit of 
Greek classical armour constructed for the same 
play by Mr. Millet, of New York, has been 
kindly lent to University College by Gen. 
Loring, Curator of the Boston Museum, and 
will be worn by the Watohman. The two, 
Princesses will wear the Greek stage mourning 
of black and apple-yellow, and black and gray- 
green. A wmation of white netting will 
represent the obscure “ iypriviv ” of Teiresias. 
The Chorus will wear oashmere and flannel 
chitons and himatia of different colours. 

Preparations for the play and rehearsals of 
the acting and musio have been in progress 
since November last The part of Antigone 
has been twioe shifted, that of Ismene onoe; 
otherwise, the original distribution of the char¬ 
acters remains unaltered. 

Both Choruses are supplied by the college 
glee-dub. The oonduotor of the dub, Mr. 
Torrington, assisted by Prof. Wright, has 
charge of the music. Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
of St. Andrews, has kindly authorised the 
reprinting of his translation of the “ Antigone," 
which will be sold to the audienoe. 

The stage management is in the hands of Dr. 
Pike, of University College (formerly lecturer 
of Merton College, Oxford). 

Maurice Hutton. 


MR. LANSDELL’S “ THROUGH SIBERIA .” 
We quote the following from the New York 
Herald for March 22. The extract headed 
Over and Through, Asia occurs in a book written 
by Mr. Thomas Ehox, and published at Hart¬ 
ford. Connecticut, in 1870. and in London in 


the following year, 
extracts. 

Through Siberia, voL 1., 
p. 265. 

“The markets of 
Irkutsk are well sup¬ 
plied. Fish and game 
are plentiful. Beef is 
abundant and good, and 
costs about 2d, a pound. 
Pork, veal, and mutton 
are also cheap, esp» daily 
in winter, when every¬ 
thing that oan be frozen 
succumbs to the frost. 
Frozen ohicktns, part¬ 
ridges and other game 
are often thrown to- 

S ether in heaps like 
ricks or firewood. 
Butohers’ meat defies 
the knife, and some of 
the salesmen place their 
animals in fantastic posi¬ 
tions before freezing 


We have verified both 

Over and Through Aria, 
p. 395. 

“ Everything that 
oould be frozen had 
suconmbed to the frost. 
There were frozen ohiok- 
ens, partridges and other 
game thrown in heaps, 
li kebrioks or stove wood. 
Beef, pork and mutton 
were alike solid, and 
some of the venders had 
placed their animals in 
fantastic positions before 
freezing them. In one 
place I saw a calf stand¬ 
ing as if ready to walk 
away. His skin re¬ 
mained, and at first 
sight I thought him 
alive, but was unde- 
oeived when a man over¬ 
turned the unresisting i 


them. Frozen fish are 
idled in stacks, and milk 
is offered for sale iu 
cakes or brioks. A stiok 
or string is generally 
oongealed into a corner 
of the mass to faoilitate 
oarrying, so that a way¬ 
farer oan swing a quart 
of milk at his side or 
wrap it in his handker¬ 
chief at discretion.” 


beast. Frozen fish were 
piled carelessly in vari¬ 
ous places, and milk was 
offered for sale in oaken 
or bricks. A stiok or 
string was generally 
frozen Into the masB to 
faoilitate carrying. One 
could awing a quart of 
milk at his side or wrap 
it in his kerohief at dis¬ 
cretion.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Blakttsr, lose, >m Asm Geheim-Archive der ruriaohan 
Regierung- Leipzig: Duneker Sc Htimblot. 3 M. 30 Pf. 
Costum zb de Guerre du IX* an XVII* Sifeole. Faria: V* A. 
Morel. 80 fr. 

Do Caxf, M. Souvenirs litUraliss. T. 1. Paris: Haohette. 
7 fr. SO o. 

Jamhkk, a. Jean-Jaoques Rousseau. Fragments 1 inddits. 
Redherohee btoftapnigues st Uttdrairea. Beilin: Wil¬ 


helm!. 3 M. 

XiacHHorr, A. ThUrlngen dooh Hsnnundurenland. Bin 
Beitrug sur geeohlohtl. Voikerkumde. Leipzig: Dunekor 
& Humbios. 1 M. 60 Ff. 

Lonlay, d. de. Rn Tunisia: 8ouvenirs de sept Hole de 
Oempaene. Parte : Dentu. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Looks, W. Rafaels Leben u. Walks. Dresden: Outbids. 

16 M. 

Mabc-Moxkizu. Gian at Hana aveo la Dossier de Balmbaud. 
Faria : DalagraTe. 3 fr. 60 e. 

Psuailze. lea, d'une Betas (Elisabeth de Boumsnie). Farit: 

O. Livy. 3 fr. 60 a. 

Potai., P., et O. Moxval. L’Oddon, Histoire adminlstrattve, 
anecdotlque et littdraire du Deoond Theatre Franpeia 
(1818-63,. T. S. Parti: Lemanu. 7fr. 60o. 


THEOLOGY. 

JOBAWHie Eoehalterum metropolltae quae In oodloe Vaiioano 
graeoo 076 eupersunt, J. Roilig daaorlpsit, F. da Iegarde 
edidit. Odtttagen: Diatartoh. 10 M. 


is one, however, whom the late poet not 
only admired, but owned as his forerunner. 
Mr. Lowell has said that to Ml writers 
should be addressed the question put by the 
shade of Farinata to Dante: “Chi fur’ li 
maggior tuih” And among Bossetti’s mag- 
giori was Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake; not 
that there was any likeness in the manner 
of the work of the two, but Dr. Hake is, as he 
was, a poet of rapture of heart, and from 
bis serious and penetrating ecstasy was derived 
the mood of mind which produced “ Hand and 
Soul” and many of Bossetti’s poems. He is 
fortunate who can thus traoe and acknowledge 
the derivations of his thoughts or his emotions. 
More often the modern poet conceives what has 
been conceived and forgotten, and conceived and 
forgotten again; he does not know who were his 
maggiori, though he confesses them implicitly. 
But when such influences, derivations, and 
descents are known let us remember them; 
they form the unions which make the happi¬ 
ness of the literary life. Derivation is as 
certainly honourable in the poet as imitation 
is dishonourable in the poetaster. The noble 
thinkers have generally some elder 

“ who speaks with sooh a tone 
That thsy almost reoeive his heart into their own;" 
and to him they desire to ascribe “ half the 
song.” 

^ The admiration of Bossetti is assuredly to be 
commemorated among Dr. Hake’s honours, as 
we “younger writers,” in our degree, will 
never forget that woids of ours even had a 
place in that generous heart. 

Alice Meynsll. 


HISTORY. 

BovcBA-Lxcz.nca, A. Hiztofn de la DMnatioa dans l’Am- 
tiqutte. T. 4. Peril: Lerouz. 

Hakdkk, E. Der Emfiuea Portugal! bel dor Wehl Pine VI. 
Konigiberg: Hutting. 3 M. 

llouaiu, A. at R Onronique nenaande da XTV* Si&ole. 
Peru: Looaoo. 9 fr. 

Riccio, O. H. Genwlogia di Carlo II. d’Augi 4, Ra di Napoli. 
Napoli: Forehheim. 6 fr. 

Saint-Mimok, Ecrita inddite do, p. p. P. Faugkro. T. 4. 

Mdianges. Parte: Heabotte. 7 fr. 60 c. 

STADiLMAtDf, B. Pnuaaone KSnlgo in inter ThUttgkelt f. die 
Lendeecultur. 3. TU. Pneorich der Oroeae. Leipzig: 
Hirael. 14 SL ' 

Takdif, K. J. Ooutomlere de Normandie. I 1 * Parti*. La 
Trie a* den Coutumier da Normandie. Rouen: Imp- 
Osfoi&rd> 
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Introduction: Testae pnnutifi. Peris: Loanee. 9 ff. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Puaki et Distill. La Chimle du Lahore toil e. Paris: 
Oermer Ballllhre, 4 fr. 

SzaAPoz. Lee Tramways et Chamina de Per sur Routes. 
Peris: Bernard. 7 lr. 60 o. 

Bolms-Laubach, H. Oral zu. Die Herknnft, Domestication 
u. Veroreitung d. gowShnliobon Patgeetbaume (Picue 
Uarioal). OSttlngen: Diatanob. 414. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Hikzkl, R Unterruohungen >u Ooero’a philoeophieohen 
Sohrireen. 3. Thl. De Pinions. lXOffioua. Leipzig: 
HiraeL 18 M. 

Mzxamt, J. Lee PoulUes de M. da Saraeo en Mesopotamia. 

Antiquitds chalddennts. Paris: lCeiaonaeure. 1 fr. So o. 
Wzi.it, p. O. Dio gneohischen Wdrtertm Latem. Leipzig: 
Iiuzel. 18 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND CONTEMPORARY 
POETS. 

Sandrook, Midhurst, Essex: April 17, 1382. 

Mr. Hall Caine has added to his valnable 
memorial of Dante Gabriel Bossetti a word 
which will be prized by all whom it concerns, 
and for which they have reason to thank him ; 
for it must have been welcome indeed to the 
writers named in your columns last week to 
learn that the great and exquisite poet just 
gone, whose fame became a glory before he 
died, was wont to speak warmly of their work. 
Nor can it be matter of indifference to Mr. 
Tennyson, as to any leader in letters, to know 
that Bossetti delighted in his poetry. There 


CHAUCER’S “ VIRGIN ” AT BOULOGNE. 

Boulogne-eur-Mer: April 16,18S3. 

Headers of Chauoer may care to know that 
there is yet extant a fragment of the miraculous 
wooden statue of the virgin which attracted 
pilgrims to Boulogne in the Middle Ages, and 
was honoured with a visit from the Wife of 
Bath among other people. This miraculous 
statue had a bad time of it even before the 
first Revolution, for it was thrown into a well 
by the Protestants in 1567, and not reinstated 
over its altar till 1630. In 1793 it was burnt 
Fortunately, one of the faithful saved the right 
hand; and it is a fragment of this member 
which may be seen in the church of Our Lady 
in the Haute Ville. Preserved in the back of 
a hand-shaped reliquary, it is kissed by devout 
lips through a piece of glass. And it makes 
one realise how little the world has moved in 
some reepeots to see how even, now, as centuries 
ago, there is no lack of devout lips to enjoy 
this inestimable privilege. 

“Cbaque annfe, an mois d’aout, dea piSIarinagea, 
reorganises depots 1853, attirent h l'eglise Notre- 
Dame de Boulogne, an grand nombre de fidelea 
qui vlennent de tons lea points du d£partement 
da Paa-de-Calaia et des departments voiains.” 

But the kissing is not confined to August; 
there has been much of it this Easter, for 
instance. John W. Hales. 


“THE NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.” 

Richmond: April 16,1833. 

The Times newspaper evidently understands 
the first essential of impressive tesiohing, which, 
according to the beet models, oonsists in frequent 
repetition. Last week (April 12) there appeared 
iu the “ leading journal ” a review of the 
“ International Numismata Orientalia,” which 
was also reviewed in the same paper on 
November 14, 1877, four years and a-h&lf ago. 
The only differences to be discovered are a 
change of front towards some of the essays 
included in the work, and the addition of a 
final paragraph dealing with the latest fssoiculqs 
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(which was not published in 1877)—M. Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews. The re-review, however, 
adds nothing to the criticism of the first, and, 
being evidently the work of a writer who has 
no special knowledge of the subject, would not 
call for notice on my part if the article had not 
contained two or three statements about my 
own share in the “Numismata Orientalia” 
which are misleading. The re-reviewer is a 
little contemptuous about my admission that I 
was using at that time four different systems of 
transliteration from the Arabic. If he had 
been a student of Oriental numismatics he 
would have known that this was forced upon 
me : for the British Museum Catalogue of Ooins 
I had to use Mr. Lane’s system; for the 
“Numismata Orientalia,” Mr. Thomas’s; for 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, another 
system; while, in a few publications, I was 
free to use my own. The re-reviewer also 
charges me with accepting M. Karabacek’s 
“somewhat doubtful” theory that the Urtuki 
large Bilvered copper ooins passed as dirhems; 
whereas, while setting forth M. Karabaoek’s 
views to the best advantage, I expressly stated 
that I did not consider his theory absolutely 
proved. If my little essay, which I had almost 
lorgotten, is reviewed a third time in the Times 
five years henoe, I hope the re-re-reviewer will 
see the advisability of at least reading it. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


REPLY TO PROF. STEPHENS’ “PROTEST.” 

Loalon: April 20, 1882. 

We are the publishers of the book, just issued, 
“ Old Norse Fairy Tales, gleaned from the 
Swedish Folk by George Stephens and H. 
Cavallius,” against which Prof. Stephens raises 
his “ Protest ” inJthe Academy, April 15. We 
fully appreciate nis intended delicacy in not 
naming our firm as the publishers against whom 
he has complaint to make; but at the same 
time have no wish to remain disassociated from 
the book. 

The MS. was offered us in the regular course 
of business, and we arranged with Mr. Alberg, 
the translator, himself a Swede, that he should 
conduct the negotiations with both the authors 
and the publishers. 

Mr. Cavallius, the joint-author with Prof. 
Stephens, whose address was known to Mr. 
Alberg, was communicated with, and both his 
and the publishers’ written consent to a trans¬ 
lation obtained. Moreover, casts of the original 
■wood-blocks were sold to us. Prof. Stephens’ 
charge against us is, therefore, wholly un¬ 
founded in fact; and this he might have sur¬ 
mised from the oircumstanoe that the original 
wood-cuts appear in our book. 

Had Prof. Stephens either communicated 
with his oo-author or addressed himself to us, 
he would, we believe, never have ventured upon 
his “Protest.” 

W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


WHITSUNDAY. 

Iilsvorth: April 10,1SS2. 

Mr. Friend’s citation of this as a Devonshire 
name for Stellaria holostea is interesting, 
although I am not sure that it confirms his 
view as to the connexion between White Sunday 
and Low Sunday. The Narcissus hiflnrus, which 
blossoms about Pentecost, is called Whitsunday 
in both North and South Devon, and the name 
may have been transferred from this to the 
Stellaria. Whitsun-boss (bush), a Gloucester¬ 
shire name for the cultivated guelder-rose, and 
Whitsun-gilliflower, a Somerset and Salop name 
for Hespris matronalis, certainly refer to Pente¬ 
cost ; the latter name goes back as far as Coles’s 
Art of Simpling (1656), where we read “May 
brings roses, pinks, WhUsun-gilltflowers." 


Mr. Friend’s special knowledge will make the 
work on Flower Lore, which he aunounoes, a 
valuable contribution to the subject. It is my 
misfortune that my own book upon the folk¬ 
lore of plants, for whioh I have been collecting 
material since 1868, will bo forestalled by Mr. 
Friend's volume. James Britten. 


FRINOE BONAPARTE AND THE BASQUE VERB. 

8*n Remo: March 29, 1882. 

It is an indisputable fact (which I never 
thought that Prince Bonaparte ignored) that 
initial d in Basque, as I have said in my 
Qrammaire compares, is always, in all tho 
persons of all the presents of the indicative of 
all active verbs, the object “ it.” 

Prince Bonaparte, being unable, as it appears, 
to distinguish assertion from argument, I must 
repeat that it is of no importance that he 
“ sees ” in draul the demonstrative pronoun 
au or haur. He may like his assertion, like the 
gentleman who believes the earth to be flat; 
but some real argument is wanted if he wishes 
to upset my theory. Big adjectives do not prove 
that haur becomes nit en, &c., “I was,” &c. 
Inaccurate quotations are also not a safe way 
to prove that one is right. I said, and I 
repeat, that “ Nowhere draut stands for 
daut ; the flections from iduki ( daut, &c.) 
are always employed with an object only: 
the flections of eroan with object and. 
dative.” This is another indisputable fact, 
and Prince Bonaparte may find these ele¬ 
mentary notions of the Basque verb in my 
Grammar. There he will learn, also, to dis¬ 
tinguish daut or dot (Bisc.) from iduki, and daut 
for dcraut or derot or derat or darot from eroan ; 
all which flections are used—flections and not 
terminatives, an erroneous expression copied 
from antiquated grammarians, and showing a 
total want of analysis. Another inconceivable 
error is to say that eroan does not exist in the 
Labourdin dialect; there is no other auxiliary 
in Labourdin, as in all the other dialects (except 
in Biscayan), when object and dative is to be ex¬ 
pressed ! I must suppose this a slip of the pen. 
I have not finished with the errors: it is another 
one to quote edin r “ can," as adi; one never men¬ 
tions a verb by a flection. When calling adi a 
type, instead of a verb, Prinoe Bonaparte proves 
again here that he does not know that it is 
a verb! 

I agree in one point with Prinoe Bonaparte— 
*.«., to stop a useless waste of time; and 1 leave, 
agaio, to the readers of the Academy to decide 
which of us “ wants philological sense and is 
ignorant of the Basque verb.” 

W. van Eys. 


THE 8HETLANDI0 SPEECH AND THE GOTHIC OF 
ULPHILA8. 

Larwiok; April 1,1882. 

With regard to the remarks of your corre¬ 
spondents Messrs. Annandale and Mayhew, I 
was quite aware that the Shetlandio gang, loof, 
&c., were the same as the Icelandic ganga, Ufa, 
&c., and that these forms are used all ovor 
Scotland, where, as Carlyle said long ago, the 
speech has “ a Norse tinge.” What I wished 
to point out was that these words are not found 
in the Icelandic New Testament, while they 
are found in Ulphilas. Does Mr. Annandale 
say that the ere of ere-yesterday has nothing to do 
with Gothic airiza, English ere? As to referring 
to “ Anglo-Saxon ”—it is not a muoh farther cry 
from Shetlandio to Moeso-Gothic than to that 
doubtfully named tongue. One of your cor¬ 
respondents speaks of my Shetlandio; but I did 
not invent the dialect, and have no proprietary 
rights therein. A. Laurenson. 


MR. PICKWICK. 

'.Lraloa: April 18, 1882. 

The reviewer of the magazines in the 
Academy accuses me of inventing a remark 
and putting it into the mouth of Mr. Piokwick. 
The scene of this offence of mine is an article 
on M. Zola in the Fortnightly Review. May I 
assert my innooence ? I arid Mr. Pickwick 
reminded Messrs. Allen and Sawyer that the 
details of the dissecting-room need not be dis¬ 
cussed in the drawing-room. And this Mr. 
Pickwick did: 

“ ‘ I wouldn’t mind a brain, but I can’t stand 
a whole head,’ rejoined Bob Sawyer. 

“ ‘ Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray,’ said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick ; ‘ I hear the ladies.’ ” 

This was the “ genuine logion’’ of Mr. Pick¬ 
wick to whioh I referred. A. Lang. 

[“ The reviewer ” apologises. He had looked 
up a different passage—that of Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s entertainment to Mr. Pickwick in his 
lodgings.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Movday, April 24, 4 p.m. Royal Ariatio : “ The Vaithnvra 
Religions wita Special Reference to trie Biksha P«ttrl of toe 
Modem Sect called 8w4mi Karajana,” by Prof. Monier 
William*. 

7 p.m. Aotuariea: “ The Adjustment of Mortality 
Tables,' 4 by Mr. J. A. Higham. 

8.30 pjn. Geographical: 41 A Journey in the Atlas 
and tbe Northern Part of the Algerian Sahara/ 4 by M. 
Vale atm de Gorloff. 

Tuesday, April 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “The History 
of Customs and Beliefs/ 4 by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Character and Social 
Industries of the Inhabitants of China, Japan, and For¬ 
mosa/' by Lieut. H. N. Shore. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “ An Exhibition 
of Pottery from Silesia/ 4 by Gen. Pitt-Rivers; “The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 4 * II.. by 
Mr. E. H. Man. 

8 p.m. Ciril Engineers: “The Theory of the Gas 
Engine/ 4 by Mr. Dugald Clerk; 44 Harbours and Estuaries 
on Sandy Coast*,' 4 by Mr. L. F. Yernon-Hsroourt. 

Wkdnksday, April 26, 8 p.m. Goologioal: “ The Eolations of 
the Eooane and Fliooene Strata,’ 4 by Prof. J. W. Judd ; 
44 Fossil Ohilostomatou* Bryosoa from Mount Gambia, 
South Australia/ 4 by Mr. A. W. Waters; •* rtxamnisous : 
Permian, Carboniferous, and Silurian/' and *' The Occur, 
renoe of a Nov Spsoiei of Phyllopora/ 4 by Mr. G. W. 
Bhrubsole. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Telephonic Communica¬ 
tion/' by Col. C. E. Webber. 

Thur«day, April 27, 3 pm. Boyal Institution: “The 
Metals," by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “ Attraction and Repul¬ 
sion due to Sonorous Vibrations, and a Comparison of the 
Phenomena with those of Magnetism." by Mr. A. Strob. 

8 p m. Boolety of Arts: 44 The Manufaoture of Steel 
from Phosphoric Pig Iron, 4 ’ by Messrs. S. G. Thomas and 
P. 0. GUohrist. 

Feiday, April 28, 8 p.m. Queketfc. 

8 p.m. Browning: 44 Browning's Philosophy," by 
Mr. J. B. Bury. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts; “ National Necessities ss the 
Bases of National Education," by Dr. Richardson. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Some Dangerous Proper¬ 
ties of Dusts,” by Prof. Abel. 

Saturday, April 29,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The History 
of the 8atenoe of Politics,” by Mr. F. Pollock. 


SCIENCE. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by E. H. Whin- 
field, M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 

He would seem to be a bold man who 
attempted a translation of Omar Khayyam 
after Mr. Fitzgerald’s fine rendering; but 
there was really room for another English 
version. Mr. Fitzgerald’s does not aim at 
completeness or literal correspondence with 
the original; in quantity it is but a cento, in 
quality a paraphrase. In saying this we are 
not raising an objection, but merely stating 
a fact. Mr. Fitzgerald has done what the 
finest textual criticism and the most un¬ 
compromising devotion to literal accuracy 
could never accomplish : he has reproduced 
the thoughts of the Persian poet in English 
poetry, not merely in versified prose. Omar 
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Khayyam is, we believe, the only Oriental 
poet who has been thus worthily represented. 
Others have been done into fair verse transla¬ 
tions, but of none save Omar can it be said 
that the translation stands by itself as true 
poetry. 

But while we believe Mr. Fitzgerald’s ver¬ 
sion to be unapproachable in poetic feeling, 
and scarcely less in perfectness of form; 
there are reasons which may amply justify 
another translator in treading approximately 
in the footsteps of the master. Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s version contains but 101 quatrains ; 
whereas the various texts of the Rubd'iyat 
contain from 158 to 800. Those, there¬ 
fore, who have been impressed with the 
thoughts of the poet as rendered in the cento 
will welcome those additional verses which a 
larger selection may supply. In this con¬ 
nexion, it is to be regretted that Mr. Whin- 
field’s translation does not go farther than 
the 253 quatrains he offers, without explana¬ 
tion or comment of any kind. There is a 
Preface to his book, chiefly filled with notes 
and references as to the scanty details to be 
learned of Omar’s life; but herein is no word 
to explain why the translator has chosen these 
particular 253 quatrains. The Bodleian MS. 
has 158; M. Nicholas’ text, 464; that of 
Lucknow, nearly 800; the Calcutta MS., 
516. Mr. Whin field uses several of these, 
and scrupulously indicates the source of each 
quatrain; but he nowhere declares his 
principle of selection. It is surely desirable 
that a thorough examination and sifting of 
the various texts of Omar Khayyam should 
be made, and a complete translation published. 
Mr. Whinfield’s is only a selection like Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s, but without the merit of the 
arrangement according to sense which Mr. 
Fitzgerald has carried out with signal success. 
In Mr. Whinfield’s version the order is, like 
the original, ohaotio, without the justification 
which would belong to a complete translation 
of the whole work. But, if the new version 
has not the merit of completeness, those who 
wish to read as nearly as possible the very 
words of Omar Khayyam will value Mr. 
Whinfield’s literalness. He evidently tries 
to make his lines correspond with the original 
as closely as the differences of the two 
languages permit; and there are undoubted 
advantages in the principle. In free para¬ 
phrase the translator’s personal theory as to 
his author’s meaning, where there is room for 
doubt, will be conveyed more strongly than 
in a literal version, where the ambiguity of 
the original will be retained. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
for example, regards Omar Khayyam as a 
materialist; Mr. Whinfield apparently holds 
him to have been a mystic. In such cases of 
difference a literal version is the only sure 
guide of the unlearned reader. 

It must be admitted, however, that even in 
a tolerably literal version it is not always 
easy to decide what Omar Khayyam really 
meant. It is wonderfully easy to foist a 
Sufi interpretation on almost any Persian 
poet, and we believe that a great deal of these 
mystical interpretations are absolutely ground¬ 
less. In the case of Omar Khayyam, after 
reading Mr. Fitzgerald’s version one would 
be convinced he was a materialist and no 
mystic at all; after reading Mr. Whinfield’s, 
one would pee rather more probability than 


before in the Sdfi theory. Some quatrains 
may be taken both ways; this, for example, 
which, according to Mr. Whinfield, is “the 
climax to all Omar’s gloomy epigrams ” :— 

ccxx. 

I never would have oome, had I been asked; 

I would as lief not go, if I were asked ; 

And, to be short, I would annihilate 
All ooming, being, going, were I asked. 

But three stanzas farther on we come upon 
a quite unmistakable epicurean quatrain :— 

ocxxm. 

Slave of four elements and sevenfold heaven, 

'Who aye bemoan the thrall of these eleven, 

Drink ! I have told you seventy times and seven, 
Onoe gone, nor hell will send you baok, nor heaven. 

No. clxxi. is also clearly epicurean:— 

Let us shake off dull reason’s inoubus. 

Our tele of years or days oeaae to discuss. 

And take our jugs and planish them with wine, 
Before grim potters make their jugs of us. 

But two pages further occurs a quatrain 
which presents a handle to the Sufi theorist:— 

We make the wine jar’s lip our place of prayer, 

And drink in lessons of true manhood there, 

And pass our lives in taverns, if perohanoe 
The time misspent in mosques we may repair. 

And No. cclii. seems undoubtedly to possess 
a mystical meaning:— 

O soul! when on the Loved One’s sweets you feed, 
You lose yourself, yet find your Self Indeed; 

And when you drink of His entrancing cup, 

You hasten yonr escspe from quiok and dead. 

The real question seems to be—How much 
of the text of Omar Khayyam is the interpo¬ 
lation of Sufi scribes ? That he himself had 
any leaning to Sufi doctrines we do not 
believe; but the metaphorical character of 
his poetry may have suggested to later com¬ 
mentators the possibility of incorporating it, 
with a few glosses, in the elastio body of Sufi 
literature, and this may account for a certain 
number of apparent contradictions in the 
Bvba'iyat. 

It will be seen that Mr. Whinfield has 
adopted Mr. Fitzgerald’s metre, perhaps a 
little rashly; for his form is never equal to 
his predecessor’s, though there are many good 
verses. The difference of treatment may be 
seen by comparing Mr. Whinfield’s No. 
xxxviL with Mr. Fitzgerald’s xlv. 

xxx VII. XLV. 

This body is a tent, whloh ’Tia but a tent where 
for a apace tabes his one-day’s 

Doth the pure soul with rest 

kingly presence A Sultan to the realm of 
grace, Death addreat 

When he departs oomes The Sultan rises, and 

the tent • pitcher, the dark Ferr&sh 

death, Strikes and prepares it 

Strikes it and moves to a for aaether guest, 
new halting-plaoe. 

Or Mr. Whinfield’s cciv. with Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s Ixx. 

cciv. LXX. 

Blame not this ball, im- The Ball no question 
celled by bat’s hard makes of Ayes and 

blows, Noes, 

That now to right and But right or left as strikes 
now to left it goes; the Flayer goes ; 

That One who wields And He that tossed 
the bat and smites you down into the 

the strokes, Field, 

He knows what drives He knows about it all, 

thee, yea, He knows, hb knows — HE 

He knows. knows. 

Mr. Whinfield’s version, it will be seen, is 
a fine one, but it misses the note of genius 


that we hear in Mr. Fitzgerald’s. As a rule, 
Mr. Whinfield’s verse is very careful and con¬ 
sidered ; but there are a good many extremely 
ill-sounding lines, such as 

“ Nor proved by touch of keenest wit's touoh- 
stone; ’’ 

11 Beahrew these baleful stars who circling run; 
Beahrew my nature’s imperfection ; ” 

and a number of bad rhymes— e.g., “ trow ” 
rhyming with “ do ” and “ go; ” nor are such 
phrases as “the rondure of the empyreal 
blue,” 

“ Holds heaven's blue duomo suoh another wight,” 
improvements upon the ordinary vocabulary 
of poets. These faults, however, are small 
compared with the general ability displayed 
in the work. Though he cannot compete on 
equal terms with Mr. Fitzgerald as a trans¬ 
lator of the first excellence, Mr. Whinfield 
has executed a difficult task with considerable 
success, and his version contains muoh that 
will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s delightful selection. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. HAYMAN’s “ODYSSEY.” 

AMingham: April 15,1881. 

While thanking Prof. Mahaffy for a review, 
published in the Academy for March 18, of my 
edition of the “ Odyssey,” I cannot but regret 
that the oritio, for whose erudition and taste I 
have great respect, has not duly shown the 
muoh more commonplace quality of attention 
to what he was doing. Thus he writes:— 
“ Stranger still, if possible, is the oomplete 
silence on all the recent Odyssean criticism in 
Germany, Kirchhoff, tor example, being totally 
ignored.” References to KirahhofFs theory 
will, on the contrary, be found on book xvii., 
530-1, and on xviii. 108-9. 

Again, he says that my “ Preface of 150 pages 
is almost all filled with a rtchauffie of old 
articles refuting Mr. Paley’s theory.” I pre¬ 
sume this refers to two papers printed in the 
Transactioni of the Cambridge Philological 
Sooiety, whioh Transactions have been published 
since my volume went to press. These papers 
comprise together fifty-three pages, which 
is no very great proportion of the 150, even 
when four more pages have been added con¬ 
taining a condensation of some remarks 
previously published in the Church Quarterly 
Review. Of the Cambridge society Prof. Paley 
and myself are alike members; and the 
papers were road purposely before it, in 
order to elicit, if possible, any critioal remarks 
from its members, although, of oourse, in no 
way to make any of them responsible for the 
views submitted. The same thing applies to 
some remarks in a paper in the Journal of 
Philology, Cambridge, 1879, although these last 
were recast, with additions, in the same Preface 
to Odyssey, vol. iii., so fully as really to rewrite 
the paper, so far as it had matter in common 
with this Prefaoe. 

Prof. Mahaffy adds, at the dose of his notice: 

“ His [my] careful statement of tbe action for 
eaoh day will not, however, persuade sceptical 
readers that the plan of the poem is harmonious 
or undisturbed. I should have thought that my 
very frequent insistence, in the course of my com¬ 
mentary, on the fact that “ the plan of the poem 
is nof harmonious or undisturbed,” would have 
obtruded that view, even on a cursory inspection 
of my remarks, as one of the broadest features 
of my handling of the text. I may refer to the 
passages book xiii., 183-4, 190-1; xvi., 281-98, 
305-7 ; xxi., 431-4, ef al., as showing this, as 
also to appendix G, 2 in vol, ii. 
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The argument as regards written texts is so 
widely distinot from inscribed monuments that 
I doubt extremely how far any referenoe “ to 
the Abu-Simbel inscription” would have had a 
pertinent value. It may possibly be that “ a 
perusal of KirchhofTs Studien on the Greek 
alphabet ” would “ render all this kind of inge¬ 
nuity [referring, apparently, to my arguments 
against Mr. Paley’s theory, founded on Greek 
linguistio grounds and early literature] sub¬ 
sidiary, if not otiose.” But those Studien are 
not likely to be accessible to, or convenient for, 
the English Homeric student. 

As regards “the unity of authorship” of the 
poems either separately or inter te, I long ago 
(vol. i., pref., pp. ix., x., and xliii.-xlvi.) stated 
my own view (see also vol. ii., pref., pp. lxxviii.- 
lxxxiv.). That view seems still to me to out¬ 
flank and render otiose all such arguments as 
those developed recently by Kirchhoff and Ham¬ 
mer, just as those of Lachmann and Kochly 
before them. The word “ unity,” indeed, I 
may observe, is probably misapplied to a poem 
which, unwritten and recited only in portions, 
can hardly claim objective existence as a whole. 
la there, or was there ever, a whole in the sense 
in which it is amenable to their criticisms f is 
the previous question with whioh these critios 
refrain from dealing. If this view of mine is 
correct, all such questions as Hammer raises in 
his Einheit may be safely passed by. On the 
contrary. Prof. Paley’s eminent services to 
English scholarship insure for his views a 
weight and currency such as few contemporaries, 
if any, can claim. 

Prof. Mahaffy writes as though my Preface to 
vol. iii. was a mere repetition of that to vol. ii., 
and possibly, as regards a mere summary of 
previous remarks to save the reader’s trouble, 
there may be some virtual repetition allowed. 
But he cannot be ignorant, I think, that ^sub¬ 
stantially the arguments adduced in vol. iii. are 
distinct from those of vol. ii.; or, so far as they 
include a common element, are greatly expanded 
by cumulative and subsidiary proofs— e g., that 
founded on the Greek dramatists by the proofs 
derived from the fragments of their Latin 
imitators. Had the “ country living ” to which 
Prof. Mahaffy refers been anywhere in or near 
the triangle of which Oxford, London, and 
Cambridge are the points, the “ leisure ” to 
which he refers might doubtless have been 
better employed. The utter remoteness from 
great libraries and centres of scholarly thought 
form a drawback whioh nothing can counter¬ 
balance to suoh a position as mine. Often, 
after months of labour, one learns that the 
book has been just long enough in existence 
which would have saved it all, had it been 
known of. But from critics who are in the 
“swim” of the full current of thought one 
cannot expect sympathy for one stranded on the 
ehoal. t Henry Hayman. 

PS.—I have only just returned home after a 
fortnight’s absence, and find the Academy of 
March IS among packets not forwarded, or this 
would have been written sooner. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We understand that Capt. B. F. Burton and 
Commander V. L. Cameron are expected to 
arrive in Liverpool, on their return from the 
Gold Coast, on May 18. The two travellers 
have made large and valuable collections in all 
branches of natural history, while their report 
on the gold mines cannot fail to prove of great 
interest. Commander Cameron has also made 
extensive surveys. Capt. Burton is announced 
to lecture on the West African gold-fields, 
at the Society of Arts, on May 23 ; and writes 
that his book will be ready for the press as soon 
as he reaches England. 


Herr Marno’s survey of the lower Bahr 
el Ghazel as far as the mouth of the Bahr el 
Arab in lat. 9° 5' N., has just been published in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, and, a* a matter of 
course, differs very essentially from all preceding 
surveys, so-called. In fact, no satisfactory map 
of a river of the nature of that in question can 
be produced unless the surveyor is in a position 
to determine the position of a number of points 
by oareful astronomical observations. At pre¬ 
sent, and notwithstanding the extensive labours 
of Petheriok, Sohweinfurth, Dr. Junker, and 
others, not a single longitude has been satisfac¬ 
torily determined in the vast region lying to 
the westward of the Upper Nile, while the 
latitudes are few and far between. _ The same 
number of the Mittheilungen contains articles 
on the Busso-Turkish frontier in Asia, by 
Gen. Stebnitzki, with a map ; on Terraces in 
Alpine Valleys, by Dr. F. Lowl; and on the 
Flora of Northern Africa, by Dr. O. Drude. 


SOIENOE NOTES. 

Geology of the Faeroe Islands. —The Boyal Sooiety 
of Edinburgh has recently published in its hand¬ 
some quarto volume of Transactions an elaborate 
paper on “ The Geology of the Fserde Islands,” 
from the pen of Dr. James Geikie. His descrip¬ 
tion is based on observations made during a 
visit to the islands in 1879 in oompany with 
Mr. A. Hellund, of Christiania. Although the 
exploration was primarily undertaken lor the 
purpose of studying glacial phenomena, the 
general geological structure of the islands was 
not neglected, and a good geological sketch- 
map was produced. The principal rocks of the 
islands are bedded basalts, with interstratified 
layers of volcanic tuff; while in Suderoe and in 
Myggenms there are deposits of coal, with car¬ 
bonaceous shales and clays. The ooal-deposits 
are of lentioular form, thickening and thinning 
out with irregularity, and they appear to have 
resulted from the alteration of patches of 
vegetable matter in swamps, marshes, and 
bogs during pauses in the volcanio outbursts. 
The whole of the Bolid rooks, whether voloanie 
or sedimentary, are probably referable to the 
Miocene period. 

At the last meetingof the Biological Society 
of Washington, Dr. Elliott Coues laid before 
the members the advance sheets of his latest 
contribution to ornithology, about to be pub¬ 
lished in Boston, U.S., by Messrs. Estes and 
Lauriat. This work is ostensibly the second 
edition of his Check List of North American 
Birds, published in 1874, but enlarged to include 
a lexicon of the etymology, orthography, and 
orthoepy of the scientific names of North 
Amerioan birds, a concordance of previous lists, 
and a catalogue of the author’s ornithological 
publications, some 300 in number. The total 
number of names in Dr. Ooues’s new list is 
888, being an inorease of 120 over the edition of 
1874. A portion of this accession results from 
the formal inclusion of Greenland birds in 
the North American list; and another large 
portion from discoveries of speoies in Mexioo 
and Alaska. The novel feature of Dr. Coues’s 
work consists in the philological explanation it 
gives of the derivation and application of the 
technical names. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The fourth part of Dr. Paul Haupt’s 
Akkadische und Sumerische Keilscrifttexte, 
which has just appeared at Leipzig, is a work 
which no Assyrian student can afford to be 
without. It not only contains a sketch of 
Accadian grammar and a description of the 
chief characteristics of the two pre-Semitie 
dialects of Northern and Southern Babylonia— 
Accadian and Sumerian—but also considerable 


additions to our knowledge of the cuneiform 
syllabary and the Aooadian vooabulary. A 
large number of unpublished bilingual texts 
ana references are given in the book, as well 
as important corrections of texts already 
published in the fourth volume of the Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

Dr. J. N. Strassmaibr is about to publish 
at Leipzig an alphabetic list of the Assyrian and 
Accadian words contained in the second volume 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
with numerous additions and corrections. 
Allied words ia the cognate Semitio idioms 
will from time to time be also given. Dr. 
Strassmaier has spent two years in copying and 
collating the Assyrian tablets in the British 
Museum, and his work, when it appears, will 
be of great use to Assyriologists. The archaic 
and Babylonian forms of the ouneiform 
characters will be reproduced wherever they 
are found in the original documents. 

Another Assyriological work is also being 
brought out at Leipzig. This is a revised 
edition and translation of the Babylonian 
texts of the Persian inscriptions. So much 
progress has been made in our knowledge of 
Assyrian since Rawlinson, Oppert, and 
Sohrader worked upon them, that it was full 
time they should again undergo a thorough 
examination. Dr. Carl Beyold is the author. 

We have received a oopy of the first quarterly 
instalment of the Philologische Wochenschrift 
(Berlin: Calvary), a new weekly learned 
periodical, edited by Dr. W. Hirschfelder, with 
the assistance of Drs. Andresen and Hiller. 
The objeot of the Wochenschrift is to furnish 
(1) reviews of new publications, (2) extracts 
from learned periodicals, German and non- 
German, (3) reports of congresses and meetings, 
(4) communications respecting important dis¬ 
coveries, (5) personal notices, (8) bibliographical 
notices. The paper is, so far as we can judge, 
conducted in a competent manner. But we 
should be glad to see the English and Amerioan 
Journals of Philology and the Hermathena put 
upon the list of foreign periodicals. 

The last three numbers of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht contain the conclusion of Blass’s report 
on the recent literature relative to Demosthenes. 
Similar reports are given by Herman Schiller 
on Boman history, chronology, and political 
antiquities, by Carl Frick on ancient geography 
and geographers, by Weoklein on the Greek 
tragedians, by Lorenz on Plautus, by Yoigt on 
Roman private antiquities, and by Heinze on 
Plutarch’s Moralia. The two last reports await 
completion. 

The Revue critique of April 10 contains a long 
and most appreciative review of Messrs. West- 
cott and Hort’s Greek text of the New Testa¬ 
ment by M. A. Sabatier. While fully admitting 
their arguments concerning what may be called 
the genealogy of the MSS., M. Sabatier finds 
himself unable to follow them in their conclu¬ 
sion that the most primitive text obtainable is 
therefore the nearest to the autographs. But 
he adds: 

“Si none ne pouvons tenir leur texts poor le texts 
memo original, nous reoonaiisons qu’il est, genera le¬ 
nient parlant, le texts historiqne le pins anoien que 
l’on pnisse atteindre, on texts a psu prfes oontem- 
porain d’origene et,ou meme, si I'on vent, d’lrenee 
et de TertulUen.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.—(T uesday, April J.) 
Gen. Pitt-Bivkrs, President, in the Chair.—The 
President exhibited a series of carvings and painted 
masks from New Ireland.—A paper on the Papuans 
and Polynesians was read by Mr. C. Staniland 
Wake, who, from a consideration of the physical 
peculiarities of the Oceanic races, arrived at the 
following conclusions (lj The Eastern Archi- 
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pelago m at a very early period inhabited by a 
straight-haired race belonging to the so-called 
Caucasian stock, the preeeat modem representa¬ 
tives of which are the Australians. (2) To this raoe 
belonged, also, ancestors of all the Oceanio races, 
including the Papuans, the Melanesians, the 
Micronesians, the Tasmanians, and the Polynesians, 
as shown by their common possession of certain 
physical characters. (8) The special peculiarities of 
the several dark raoes are due to the introduction 
of various foreign elements, the Negritos having 
influenced all of them in varying degrees. (4) The 
lighter Oceanio races show traces of the Negrito 
influence; but they have been affeoted at various 
periods by intermixture with peoples from the 
Asiatio area, giving rise, on the one hand, to the 
so-called “ Savage Malays,” and, on the other 
hand, to the Polynesians, who have been specially 
affected by the Malays, (5) Traces of an Arab or 
Semitic element are apparent among both the dark 
and light Oceanic races, but chiefly among the 
Papuans and the Melanesians, the former of whom 
may also possibly posaess a Hindoo admixture.— 
Mr. C. Pfoundes read a paper on “Bites and 
Customs in Old Japan,” and exhibited a number of 
photographs and Japanese books and pictures. 

Archaeological Inbtitctk. — ( Thursday, April 0.) 
Mr. J. Hilton, in the Chair.— A paper by Mr. 

E. A, Freeman on Sena and Auxerre was read. 
—Mr. E. Pesoook sent a transcript, from the Epis¬ 
copal Register of Linoeln, of a “ professio ” made 
in the Benedictine nunnery of Little Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire, to Margaret Vernon, the last 
prioress, before John Longland, Bishop of Linooln 
(1520-47), by "suater Constance petrouill Anne,” 
who vows, offers, and fully gives herself to serve 
Almighty God during her natnral life, and re¬ 
nounces for ever and utterly forsakes the world 
and property of temporal substance, Ac., and takes 
upon herself wilful poverty, utterly forsaking her 
own proper will. The bringing to light of this 
dooument by the Rev. A. R. Maddison forms a 
small, but interesting, addition to the scanty pub¬ 
lished accounts of the nunnery of Little Marlow.— 
The Chairman exhibited a silver-gilt collar of 
SS., apparently Flemish work, and Mr. Harts- 
horne contributed some notes upon S3, collars 
in general. Mr. Hilton also exhibited a collection 
of early keys, a bronze celt, and a large Italian 
fibula.—Mr. C. R. B King tent some illustrations 
of the undercroft of the church of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, and draw¬ 
ings of a baldachino lately removed from the 
ohuroh of St. Mary, Totnes. 

New Shaksfbre Societt.—( Friday, April 14) 

F. J. Fcrnivall, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
Dr. Peter Bayne read a paper on “Shakspere’s 
Characters contrasted with those of George 
Eliot.” Claiming that though all our modern 
writers had been influenced by Shakspere, that all 
were, to tome extent, hit pupils, Dr. Bayne noted 
the change from drama to novel as the medium of 
expression of popular writers. Had Sbakspore 
lived now, he would have written novels, not 
dramas : no strong mao, since his time, had made 
his chief appeal to bis follows through the stage ; 
the public of Dickens and Thaokersy was to be 
sought, not that of Robertson and Burnsnd. Vet 
the best novel should bo but the best drama “writ 
large.” To George Eliot the experiences of 
Macbeth, who “ could not say amen,” of Claudius, 
who could not pray, were akin. She dealt with 
mixed characters, like Bulstrode in Afiddlemarch. 
She could have written out “ Macbeth ” and “ All’s 
Well ” into novels. Helena would have suited her, 
for, like Dorothea, Helena’s object in life was to 
make the joy of another soul. Was Browning's 
view true—that woman's supreme wish was to 
absorb herself ia the man she would make noble, 
though he were not to ? Shakspere belonged to 
the age of Faith and no Science; George Eliot to 
the a{6 of Scepticism and Science. His men and 
women were more broadly and permanently human 
thaa hers. Dorothea, Casaubou, and Will Ladia- 
law were only nineteenth century. She believed 
in the influence of blocd and race, as in Ke- 
delnis. Bo dul Shakspere : Ferdita was a lady, 
though brought up on a desert island. She felt 
the symbolism of gems ; Shakspere that of flowers. 


He was a mirror to human nature in stable 
equilibrium; she, one to it in unstable. She 
was the champion of women—Adam Bede and 
Savonarola were her only male heroes—and never 
showed the “ mystery of feminine malignity." Her 
works were mainly an indictment of men in favour 
of women. This was not like Shskspere's truth and 
fairness to both sexes. Her 1 ‘ note ” was tho working 
out of neutral, indirect influences to modify chsr- 
seter, and her special power that of tracing the im- 

S eroeptihle stages in the progress of evil: witness 
faggie Tolliver and Tito. The origin of evil with 
Shakspere was generally temptation, as with 
Angelo end Macbeth ; or deliberate badness, sa 
with Iago end Richard III. In the drama there 
was no time for the gradual evolution of oharaoter 
that was fitted for the novel. Many folk in reading 
of Tito felt that they must have taken the first 
step with him, and could not tell how they oould 
have stopped short. With George Eliot, man was 
more of s drift-log, swayed hither and thither by 
the tide of circumstance, than with Shakspere. 
He knew the worth of Will in man, that ’twaa in 
ourselves, if we were hirelings. All his heroes had 
a feeling of God, knew that there was a divine 
vengeance and a moral law. He apprehended 
religion far more definitely than Goethe or George 
Eliot. Since his time, some things that he did 
had been better done by other men and women ; 
but, for the general, bis largeness and greatness 
were incomprehensible ; be wore the crown of the 
literature of the world. 


FINE ART. 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Yol. II., 

No. I (April 1881); No. 2 (October 1881). 

(Macmillan.) 

The second volume published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies shows 
no abatement in the energy which has char¬ 
acterised the new movement. It may still 
be permitted to hope that the undue pre¬ 
ponderance of archaeology will be temporary. 
Out of twenty-six articles in the two parts 
now before us, at least twenty-one fall under 
this description, leaving only five, or one-fifth 
of the whole number, for all the other fields 
open to the society. The balance, however, 
is not so unequal when the length and im¬ 
portance of the articles is taken into account. 
At the head of the list appears Prof. Jebb’s 
discussion on “ Homeric and Hellenic Ilium,” 
in which his unique clearness of thought and 
language is applied to one of the side-questions 
arising out of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. 
Dr. Schliemann, it will be remembered, not 
only maintains that Hissarlik is the site of 
the Homeric Troy—which is now admitted— 
but refuses to allow that any other view was 
generally entertained in antiquity; and Prof. 
Mahaffy has written a short paper, printed as 
an Appendix to Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios, in which 
he seeks to show that Troy was not utterly 
destroyed, but continued to exist on the same 
site until it became the Aeolio “ Ilium.” 
Prof. Jebb agrees with Dr. Schliemann on 
the main point of the place of Homer’s 
Troy, but not on the subsidiary one 
as to the opinion of antiquity. He does 
not touch the issue raised by Prof. 
Mahaffy; probably considering that it is 
hardly a practical one. We may he able to 
determine from allusions in literature, or 
from the discussions of ancient geographers, 
what the ancient belief was as to the site of 
Troy; but to determine the fact is quite a 
different matter. Prof. Mahaffy refers to the 
similar statements about Mycenae, which he 
criticised with success in the Hermathena. 
The cases, however, are not parallel; the 


asserted destruction of Mycenae falls within a 
period whioh can be reached by historical 
evidence. The destruction of Troy by 
Agamemnon can hardly be said to be better 
attested than the destruction by Heracles; 
and Prof. Jebb’s conclusion—which is that 
the story about the survival of Troy in 
Ilium was only local legend, due to the not 
disinterested patriotism of the Greek in¬ 
habitants—is equally good, whether Homer’s 
Troy ever existed or not- Dr. Schliemann’s 
own contribution to this volume—his account 
of the exploration of Orchomenus—is of much 
interest. It is not, indeed, to be compared 
with his triumphs at Hissarlik and Mycenae; 
but as Dr. Schliemann is not a magician, bat 
only a shrewd and enthusiastic explorer, there 
are limits even to his powers of discovery. 

Mr. Ramsay’s two papers on Southern 
Aeolis are valuable both for themselves and 
as evidence of the gain to be derived from 
the pergonal contact of a genuine scholar 
with countries which to most of us are as 
unreal as the figures of geometry. We 
have not indeed in this case the literary 
interest which belongs to exploration in 
the Troad; but the historical interest is 
perhaps greater. Mr. Ramsay shows that 
it is still possible to trace, in the remains 
found in the little known country to the 
north of Smyrna, the lines by which Aeolic 
colonisation spread from Cyme. The sites 
whioh he chiefly discusses are those of Myrina, 
Neonteichos, Larissa, Temnos, and Aegae; 
and it is not too much to say that he does 
so with a union of freshness, learning, and 
sobriety that is rare in these days. If 
Englishmen have to admit with shame that 
their country, in spite of its rich universities, 
is decidedly behind Germany and France in 
respect of antiquarian discovery, they may at 
least feel that it is not for want of able and 
enterprising men. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s suggestive article on the 
Olympian Register revives a question dis¬ 
cussed with much judgment by the late Col. 
Mure. In the destructive part of the paper 
Prof. Mahaffy does not differ materially from 
his predecessor. His attribution of the 
Register to Hipping the Sophist does not seem 
well made out. Hippias is only said to have 
edited (cxSouvai) the list; and it is not likely 
that a private work would be quoted under 
the name to ’HAimdv yphfi . fia . Ta . Of the 
philological articles the most important is 
the systematic account given by Mr. E. S. 
Roberts of the inscriptions from Dodona. 
Mr. Verrall’s paper on Ionic elements in Attic 
tragedy carries on a vein of enquiry already 
known from his previous contributions. It 
will be interesting to compare his theory with 
the different view taken of the same phenomena 
in Mr. Rutherford’s New JPhrynichus. 

In the field of archaeology, where the details 
are everything, it is impossible to sum up the 
results of a series of articles. The general 
reader may be directed to Prof. Gardner’s 
proof that boat raoes were not unknown 
among a nation at once maritime and fond of 
athletic competitions, and to the paper in 
which Canon Greenwell discusses a specimen 
of the curious brODze shams found in his¬ 
torical times as votive arms—a survival for 
religious purposes of the bronze weapons of 
Homeric and earlier times. D. B. Moxbo. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Tina is the last exhibition of the Institute 
which will be held in their present gallery. 
The fine rooms being built for them in Piccadilly 
will be opened next spring, even if there be no 
winter exhibition. Whether in winter or spring, 
tbe new gallery will mark a new departure in 
the Institute’s shows, which will no longer be 
confined to works of the members, but will, on 
the principle of the Boyal Academy, be open to 
the world at large. We do not know whether 
this is a subject for congratulation. To the out¬ 
side world of artists it is, and perhaps to the 
majority of the public; but to those who prefer 
small and choice collections, and to those who 
have to review art exhibitions, the substitution 
of a large and miscellaneous gathering in place 
of one of few artists of known merit will not 
be an unmitigated boon. It is true that 
“artists of known merit” are apt to repeat 
themselves, and that habitual visitors to the old 
and close societies know rather too well what 
to expect; and this must be their consolation for 
the change. 

It cannot be said that the present exhibition 
is altogether barren of novelty, nor that what 
is old is uninteresting. What may be called the 
school of David Cox—with its broad generalisa¬ 
tions and effeots of " weather ”—its blue watery 
skies and bold, bright flying clouds—its strong 
lights and darks and direct dashes at Nature— 
is well represented by such men as Thomas 
Collier, J. Orrook, and E. M. Whimperis. In 
Well-considered audacity the first of these shines 
actually as well as metaphorically in his large 
study of slabs of rock and masses of white 
cloud in strong sunlight (157). Not so astonish¬ 
ing, but more beautiful, is “ A Wooded Valley ” 
(61) by Whimperis; and there are several draw¬ 
ings by OrTock which are as fine, if not finer, 
than any we remember from his hand. “In 
Charnwood Forest ” (72) is specially remarkable 
for the strong drawing of the group of Scotch 
firs and its luminous sky; and among his 
smaller works “Dumbarton Castle” (149) 
is a good specimen of simple truth and 
sense of the picturesque. To those who 
prefer greater refinement of colour, and 
those exquisite effects of atmospherio evan¬ 
escence which will always be associated with 
the name of Copley Fielding, the drawings 
of H. G. Hine will afford delight. The large 
drawing of the "Downs near Lewes” (145) is 
perhaps his most important work here; it 
presents, probably as perfectly as paint and 
aper can suggest, the soft modulations of chalk 
ills, with their short grass flooded with sun¬ 
light, and their soft contours lying one against 
the other as cheek to cheek. His “Evening, 
Low Tide” (71), with its pale reflected orange 
sky, and the white gull so gently relieved 
against the pale amber cloud, is a lyric of light 
and colour. Not a little of pleasure of similar 
quality is given by Whymper’a “ South Downs ” 
(45). _ Harry Hine also sends many charming 
drawings. 

A different and newer class of sensation is 
given by Keeley Halswelle’s “On the Eiver 
below Bonning” (75), whioh is striking and 
original in design. Between the sky and the 
river one bank stretches almost straight aoross 
the middle of the picture. The way in which 
this line is broken by the bold, dark cloud, 
that curves in one direction above, and tbe 
water lilies and rushes that curve in the con¬ 
verse direction below, is one of the very few in- 
sf ances here of inventive power, or search for the 
uncommon. We have, moreover, the sense of 
expanse, both of river and atmospheric space, 
admirably given by this device. There is 
neither end nor beginning to the scene, but 
it is unified. The drawing seems to us 
true throughout, and the colour also—a little 
hard, perhaps, but such sunlight is hard. 


Another very striking drawing is MaoWhirter’s 
“ Lake of Monteith ” (152), a brilliant study 
of a warm, curdy sky and its reflection, painted 
in the manner and with almost the force of oils. 
Much as we admire the brilliance and origin¬ 
ality of these drawings, and welcome them as 
symptoms of renewed energy in art, the eye 
turns from them for refreshment to the cooler 
and more sober beauties of J. Syer’s delightful 
nooks among the hills and valleys of Wales. 
Grateful also are such scenes as W. L. Leitch 
and Edward Hargitt still paint for us, not only 
for their quiet onarm, but their pure method. 
To those who love the old art, guiltless of 
gums and body colours, and whose eye 
pastures with delight on passages of luminous 
grays, and deteots left lights with joy, to those 
also who think that landscape art should not 
despise the soienoe of composition, the works of 
the older members here will be regarded with a 
sad delight, for they are few, and the art whioh 
they represent—the art which first made Eng¬ 
land rank among the sohools—is dying fast. 

Some of the most charming and least pre¬ 
tentious of the drawings (though there is little 
pretension here) are contributed by John Fulley- 
love and George Elgood. The colour of the 
former suffers by its delicacy in contrast with 
its neighbours, but it is good. His “Garden 
of the Villa Medioi, Borne ” (143), is painted 
with true sentiment, almost classical; and his 
“ 8t. Mark’s, Venice ” (130), likely to be over¬ 
looked from its proximity to Percy Macquoid’s 
startling “Iconoclasts” (131), is very tender in 
colour. Of Mr. Elgood’s four charming draw¬ 
ings of old buildings and fresh vegetation it is 
difficult to choose the best; they are all delicate 
in colour and sweet in feeling. 

Perhaps the most oomplete success in the 
exhibition has been achieved by Harry Johnson 
in his view of Stonehenge by moonlight, called 
“ Prehistoric' Scenes ” (44), an original and 
poetio view of a hackneyed scene. The effect of 
cool light and mist and the transparency of the 
deep shadows are admirably given, as well as the 
semi-prismatic arch above the warm moon. By J. 
Aumonier, W. Wyld, James Fahey, Walter M. 
May, and others are many drawings which will 
sustain their reputation. 

In figure subjects the exhibition is weakened 
by Hie absence of Herkomer, Gregory, and 
Seymour Lucas; and the works of John Tenniel 
and John Absolon do not add much to its 
strength. The “ Fancy Ball at Florence” (186), 
by Caldecott, is a clever drawing; but, on the 
whole, his contributions are disappointing. By 
Edwin Bale there are some very pleasant and 
accomplished drawings, of which we prefer 
“ Ursula—-a Portrait ” (42), which is lifelike 
and beautiful as an arrangement of delicate 
colours. Frank Topham’s “Poveretta” (47) 
contains an unusually graceful and pathetic 
group of a mother and child; and Hugh Carter 
sends a few delightful examples of those in¬ 
teriors with figures in the modern Dutoh style 
of whioh he is a master. 

Not forgetting these, nor the clever drawings 
of Guido Bach and Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, nor 
et the strong contribution by F. Small, it is 
y Charles Green, J. D. Linton, and G. Clausen, 
we think, that the greatest and most original 
power is shown. The first, in his “ Talented 
Troupe ” (65), has drawn for us a clown and 
four performing dogs with a skill and apprecia¬ 
tion of character which it would be difficult to 
excel; the second has painted a lady (58) io 
yellow satiny dress and crimson sash, holding a 
lute in her hand, with his almost unique com¬ 
mand of material and his true genius for 
colour; the third sends a small drawing of a 
“Boy and a Man” (138), trudging homeward 
in the twilight with faggots on their back, 
wonderful no less for its impressive design than 
for its breadth of treatment. It is like a 
Millet. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA I)’ OTRANTO. 

v. 

Painted vases. 

Thucydides (vii. 33) states that, when the 
Athenians were making preparations for their 
disastrous expedition to Sicily, they renewed 
the ancient allianoe between their city and the 
Messapians, whose king was then oalled Artas. 
A little later, Lysias, after his return from 
Thurioi to Athens, spoke in one of his orations 
of the trade by sea with the Italian ooasts of 
the Adriatic as perilous, but extremely lucra¬ 
tive ( Contr. Diogit. 25). The commercial rela¬ 
tions maintained throughout the whole of the 
fifth century b.c. with the native populations 
of the South-east of Italy by the Athenians— 
whose ships naturally frequented the ports 
situated on the Adriatio rather than those of 
the Ionian Sea, so jealously watched by the 
Tarentines—are attested by the discoveries of 
Athenian coins which are of daily occurrence 
in the distriot, as well as by the fine vases with 
red figures, in a severe and absolutely perfect 
style, which are beyond a doubt of Attio im 
portation, and which have been found more 
especially in oertain tombs at Bugge. Dis¬ 
coveries of vases with black figures, of delicate 
and careful workmanship, and of genuinely 
anoient manufacture, dating before the fifth 
century, are extremely rare in this district. 
Those exhibited in the Lecce Museum are 
derived from places in the strictly Greek and 
Tarentine territory, such as Massafra, and 
not from the oemeteries of the Iapygo- 
Messapian cities; and the few specimens from 
these oemeteries which I have been able to get 
a sight of here and there seemed to me to have 
been imported from Greece rather than from 
any Graeco-Italio seat of manufacture. It is 
still an unsolved problem whether Tarentum 
possessed at that date, or even in the fifth 
oentury, a manufactory of painted earthen¬ 
ware like that whioh flourished at Cumae from 
a very early epoch. On the other hand, with 
the fourth-century vases painted with red 
figures, in a free style that is rapidly tending 
to beoome loose, which are already much more 
numerous than those of tbe preceding period, 
we begin to distinguish very clearly, by un¬ 
mistakable characteristics, the products of the 
local industry of the Greek oities of the district, 
first and foremost undoubtedly of Tarentum, 
from those which were still brought from Attica 
in great numbers by a more or less direct trade 
route. These are succeeded in order of time by 
the vases of the so-called “ Apulian ” style, 
with extravagantly rioh decoration, the date of 
which corresponds with the cessation of the 
importation of any kind of ceramic ware from 
Greece proper into the South of Italy. These 
so-called “Apulian” vases, as I have already 
shown elsewhere, and as is fully admitted, 
on the strength of the arguments I have 
adduced, by Prof. Helbig (whereto I am now 
enabled to add new proofs wnioh are absolutely 
deoisive), are really Tarentine. The chief centre 
of their production was Tarentum itself, at the 
culminating period of its wealth and luxury. 
And if any were manufactured in certain 
localities in Apulia—for instance, at Eubi— 
these are simply due to colonies of Tarentine 
artisans established among the natives, to 
whom they brought the style and processos of 
the ceramic art of their native city. In the 
Terra d’ Otranto they form by far the largest 
proportion of the total number of vases exhumed 
from the ancient sepulchres. In fact, they are 
more numerous than those of all other styles 
and periods put together. 

Simultaneously with thedeclinointheso-called 
Apulian style in oeramics we note the appearance 
of the vasos no less improperly called “ Gnathian,” 
It is well known that this name was given to a 
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special class of pottery belonging to the last 
period of painted Graeoo-Itakc earthenware, < 
which, on a background of black glaze of 
gradually ohanging quality, bears decorations 
extremely light and delicate in oharaoter, 
painted in white touohed up with yellow and 
reddish violet, these decorations chiefly con¬ 
sisting of festoons of vine-tendrils or of ivy, 
with Dionysiao symbols or scenic masks hang¬ 
ing from them, and often with birds or tiny 
Oupids represented on the wing. These decora¬ 
tions, dashed in with the brush with remark¬ 
able freedom of touch, possess an elegance 
wherein the taste of the oeramic painters still 
shows the very flower of Hellenism. In purely 
deoorative compositions the potters still pre¬ 
serve a skill of execution and a freshness of 
feeling which form a deoided contrast to the 
heavy and feeble style into which they fall 
when they try to draw the human form on their 
vases, ornamented with figures in red. The 
vases with white deoorations on a black ground 
made their first appearance in the market of 
antiquities at Naples after the great excava¬ 
tions at the necropolis of Gnathia in 1848, and 
aooordingly the name has stuok to them. But 
it should now be given up as implying an 
altogether false and misleading notion. These 
vases are by no means peculiar to Gnathia, and 
there is nothing to justify the view that they 
were manufactured there. They are found 
everywhere in the Iapygo-Messapian district, 
from the neighbourhood of Bari on one sea and 
Tarentum on the other to the Capo di Leuca, 
and everywhere in considerable numbers. The 
provincial museums of Bari and Leooe, different 
as they are in importance, are both glutted 
with them, as well as all the private collections 
of the country, for there is not a single 
necropolis from which they have not been ex¬ 
humed by hundreds. These vases are no less 
abundant at Tarentum itself than on other 
sites in the two provinces of Bari and Lecce. 

I have seen some taken from tombs, opened 
in my presence, on the property of Signor Diego 
Ooluooi. Similar productions are known which 
oome from certain islands in the Greek Archi¬ 
pelago : e.g., Milo. Here, therefore, we have a 
strictly Hellenio pottery, both in style and in 
manufacture. And in the portion of Southern 
Italy in which it was especially developed, if we 
had to mention one single manufacturing centre 
which spread its productions throughout all the 
localities within a oertain radius, we should 
undoubtedly have to name Tarentum—the 
great Greek city whose trade and influence were 
paramount in this region, and which enjoyed 
an undisputed hegemony, moral and industrial 
as well as political. But in spite of the unity 
of make and style characteristic of the vases in 
question, I have some difficulty in believing in 
one single centre. It seems to me more 
probable that, as has been conclusively 
proved in the case of the vases painted with 
figures in red in the so-oalled Apulian style, 
the wares with white deoorations on black glaze 
must have been executed simultaneously at 
several points, but in every case by potters from 
Tarentum, or formed in the school of the Taren- 
tines, oopying their processes and their models. 

In Messapia, as in Etruria, the natives set 
themselves, during the very same period of 
decline, to imitate the vases with red figures 
which they purchased from the Greeks of the 
neighbouring oities. The Messapian vases of 
the decadence are readily distinguishable from 
the Greek vases from which they are imitated 
by the inferior quality of the glaze, by technical 
imperfections of a more decided character, by the 
yellowish instead of decided red colour of the 
figures, as well as by their coarse and careless 
drawing. In all these respects they approxi¬ 
mate closely to the Etruscan vases of the deca¬ 
dence, which are nearly contemporary. 

Before this period, the native painted pottery, 


whioh is almost always associated in the tombs 
with that of Greek manufacture, was highly 
original in character. It begins, at the earliest 
date at whioh it is known to us, with those 
small vases with geometrical patterns in black 
or dull brown on a white, yellow, or grayish 
ground, to which I called attention two years 
ago, and some specimens of which I then pre¬ 
sented to the Louvre. These vases show in 
their shapes, decorations, and colours a dose 
analogy to a portion of the archaic pottery of 
Cyprus. It is there, and not in Greeoe proper, or 
even in other parts of Italiote Greeoe or in Sicily, 
that their prototypes must be looked for. The 
preservation, however, of the primitive system of 
geometrical deoorations should not oause any 
illusion, so as to lead us to attribute to them too 
high an antiquity. Their use and manufacture 
continued during the period in which the 
Greeks imported vases with black figures of 
delicate and careful execution, and even vases 
with red figures in a severe style, with which we 
find them associated in the tombs. On this 
point, whioh is one of great importance for the 
history of the ceramic art in Italy, the details 
which I have collected in the Terra d’ Otranto, 
as well as those registered by Frof. Helbig, 
are fully in accordance with the informa¬ 
tion whioh I pioked up, two years ago, at 
Canosa. Throughout the greater part of the 
fifth century the particular type of small vases 
with geometrical decorations was the native 
and oommon pottery in Apulia and Calabria; 
while the superior ware, to which only the 
wealthy could aspire, consisted of Greek vases 
with red figures, imported in the course of 
trade, and principally of Attio origin. 

The following period, comprising the fourth 
and third centuries B.c., is marked by the dis¬ 
appearance of this pottery with geometrical 
atterns, and by the occurrence of great num- 
era of a wholly different type of vases, the 
native manufacture of whioh is equally indis¬ 
putable. These are never of very large pro¬ 
portions, and have the particular shape now 
generally known as trozzella ; and I have 
proposed to give them the scientific name 
of “ Iapygian amphora.” It is this shape, 
characterised by the little oiroular bosses 
with which the handles are decorated, the 
development of which to final perfection by 
the taste of the Greeks gave rise to that of the 
fine amphorae with round bosses and masks of 
Buvo and Canosa. Vases of this type are 
entirely confined to the Terra d’ Otranto; 
they occur here in great abundance, but no 
specimen has ever been found in any other 
part of Italy. 

Beside their peculiar shape, they bear 
tokens of a speoial technical prooess of manu¬ 
facture. They have no brilliant glaze, no 
vitreous surface. The biscuit remains in its 
natural state, or is only covered with a uniform 
coating of a dull white, and often yellowish, 
hue, granular and unglazed. On this ground 
decorations are traced, first in brown, with a 
dash of yellow, and later in pronounced black 
and red. Such, at least, is the appearance and 
technical character of the vast majority of the 
Iapygian amphorae belonging to the centuries 
above named. For we also meet, though very 
rarely, with vases of a similar shape, having 
geometrical deoorations executed in black on a 
reddish-yellow ground, the painted portions of 
which are brilliantly glazed. These appear to 
be of earlier date; and the perfection of their 
manufacture inclines me to doubt whether they 
can be attributed to the natives, who could 
scarcely have been as yet sufficiently skilled in 
the potter’s art. 

The decorations on the Iapygian amphorae 
are, as a rule, purely conventional. They 
consist of belts of arabesques, wreaths of foliage, 
branches of ivy, very carelessly executed, or 
else of oompartmenta in which palm-leaves and 


star-shaped flowers are represented. On the 
bosses ot the handles are lines intersecting one 
another, like the spokes of a wheel diverging' 
from the central point. Among hundreds of 
these vases in the museums and private collec¬ 
tions of the country, or the very few which, 
are to be met with, here and there, in foreign 
museums, there exist but four ornamented, 
with figures the archaic appearance of which, 
slightly resembling that of the paintings on 
the old Oorinthian vases, is only apparent, 
and is wholly due to the want of skill of the 
Iapy go -Messapian potters. Of these four I 
have been fortunate enough to bring baok the 
originals of two to Paris, and they are now in 
the Louvre. 

In some very rare examples the shape of the 
Iapygian amphora is combined with the use of 
the vitreous silioo-alkaline glaze after the Greek 
mode. For instance, in the possession of Sig. 
L. Maggiulli, at Muro Leccese, I saw a vase 
of this kind completely oovered with a brilliant 
blaok glaze similar to that of the Hellenio 
potters; it had just been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. The National Museum at 
Naples possesses another, found at Oria, the 
blaok glaze of whioh, equally delicate and 
successful with that of the vases of Nola or 
Capua, is relieved with elegant wreaths of ivy 
finely p ainted in red on the neck and handles. 
Finally, one of the gems of the Lecce Museum 
is a vase of the type of the Iapygian amphora, 
discovered at Bugge, in which the system of 
decoration is that of the so-called Gnathian 
potteries, but rioher and more elegant than in 
any other known specimen of this mode of 
painting. Over a very brilliant black glaze, 
the whole body of the vase is co vered with a 
perfect network of vine-branches laden with 
grapes, and with festoons of flowers incom¬ 
parably light in execution, among which 
various animals are playing. The whole is 
painted in white with a brush as unerring as 
it is free. 

After the close of the manufacture of painted 
vases properly so called, with their character¬ 
istic sUico-alkaline glaze, and before the period 
of the Social War, we must place, as I have 
proved by the study of the tombs of Canosa, the 
age of the production of potteries of still elegant 
shape, the grayish unglazed paste of which 
often bears impressed reliefs, and was painted 
after firing with bright colours, white, rose, 
blue, yellow, green, rather dusky looking 
(whioh have not been passed through the 
kiln), or was even gilt or silvered; these 
oocur in considerable quantities in Puglia. 
They are also occasionally fonnd in Messapia, 
especially in places near the Apulian territory, 
like Gnathia. But there has never been an 
instanoe of the disoovery of those large vases, 
crowned with little figures entirely separate 
from them and in high relief, which are peculiar 
to Canosa. It is from Canosa that those are 
derived which are to be seen in the Leooe 
Museum, in the Municipal Library of Oria, aad 
in the Nervegna collection at Brindisi. 

FBANqOIS LbNOBMAKT. 


NOTES ON A RT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are authorised to state that the family 
and friends of the late Dante Bossetti are con¬ 
cerned and grieved at what they cannot but 
think the inconsiderate haste whioh has been 
displayed in oertain quarters to announce forth¬ 
coming exhibitions of the painter’s works. 
They desire it to be known, first, that all 
pictures painted by Bossetti, except the one 
belonging to the city of Liverpool, were sold 
under copyright restrictions which cover con¬ 
trol of exhibition ; next, that the holders of the 
important works positively decline to lend their 
pictures, except to the executor of the estate; 
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and. last, that they cannot countenance the 
exhibition of the lesser works to the exclnsion 
of the greater ones on which Kossetti’s fame 
must finally rest. They appeal to owners every¬ 
where to help them (and prevent complications) 
by withholding from all applicants promises of 
loan at the present stage. 

We must fairly confess that the number of 
picture exhibitions of various kinds which are 
now open or will shortly be opened are too 
many for us. The Boyal Academy opens, of 
course, on the first Monday in May, which 
happens to be May 1. The private view is on 
the preceding Friday ; and the private view at 
the Grosvenor Gallery is fixed for the day after. 
The exhibitions of both the water-colour socie¬ 
ties will also be on view at that time. So far 
there may be cause for congratulation rather 
than complaint. But, in addition, we have 
received cards for no less than three minor ex¬ 
hibitions which all open next week. The Lon¬ 
don International Exhibition Society has a 
summer exhibition at the United Arts Gallery, 
in New Bond Street; work by Constable, John 
Unnell, Mr. Hook, and other English land¬ 
scape painters, is exhibited in the King Street 
Galleries ; while Messrs. H. Mendoza and Son 
will have on view a collection of pictures, 
both English and foreign, and also “ the latest 
production of that highly talented sculptor. 
Signor Focardi,” in what is called the St. 
James’s Gallery. Let us hope that the pro¬ 
fessional picture-seer is less easily fatigued than 
the professional critic. 

The Art Furnishers’ Alliance propose to hold 
an exhibition during the ooming season of a 
new kind of glass of English manufacture, 
which is asserted to rival that of Venice. This 
will be followed by a display of work in iron, 
brass, and mixed metals adapted to household 
requirements. 

On April 14, Mr. John MaoWhirter, A.B.A., 
was unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the Boyal Scottish Academy. 

Sib Noel Baton has just completed a 
coloured design for a window to be placed in 
the abbey church of Dunfermline by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, of New York, to whose 
munificence his native town is already in¬ 
debted for its public baths and library. This 
is the west window of the church, and dates 
from the early part of the fifteenth oen- 
tnry. It has four lights, surmounted by 
tracery. The two central lights display the 
full-length figures of the founders of the 
church, Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret— 
the former represented with his hound and a 
slain deer; the latter, her head circled by an 
aureole, and her hand resting on the Gospels, 
instructing a peasant and his child. In the 
left compartment is Wallace, with drawn 
sword, supporting a fallen female with stream¬ 
ing hair, manacled wrist, and with a broken 
blade in her hand, typical of the down¬ 
trodden liberty of Scotland; and on the right 
side stands Bruce, sheathing his sword in token 
of victory, his foot resting on the prostrate 
Typhon of oppression. The figures are set 
beneath canopies of a quaint early form; and 
below is the heraldio shield of each, relieved on 
a space of zoomorphio ornament executed in 
grisaille, and surrounded by arcading studied 
from details in the old abbey church itself. 
In the highest compartment of the tracery 
above appears a symbol of the Holy Trinity, to 
whom the edifice was dedicated ; and below this 
are the shields of Scotland, of Dunfermline, 
and of its Church, each borne on the breasts of 
angelic figures. The decoration which fills the 
other compartments and appears elsewhere in 
the design is a very happy and skilful adapta¬ 
tion of old Celtic ornament, such as appears in 
MSS. and on jewelled reliquaries, but now, 
we believe, for the first time applied to glass¬ 


painting. The whole design is rioh and glowing 
m colour; its figures are excellent as personifi¬ 
cations, and show all the artist’s accustomed 
grace and accuracy of draughtsmanship. The 
window is to be executed by Messrs. J. Ballan- 
tine and Son, of Edinburgh, under Sir Noel’s 
personal supervision. 

The seventh volume of Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum will be published immediately. 
It describes the coinage of Timur (Tamerlane) 
and his successors in Transoxiana and Khorasan, 
and the subsequent dynasties of Sheybanids, 
Astrakanids, and Mangits, who ruled Bokhara 
from the downfall of the house of Timur to the 
present day. Descriptions of the coinage of 
the Khans of Khokand and Khiva, of the 
Atalik Ghazy of Kashgar, and of the Emirs of 
Budlis are appended. The Introduction deals 
with the difficult subject of the geographical 
limits of the Bokhara khanate, sketches the 
history of the dynasties who ruled over it 
from Timur to the Bussian conquest, illus¬ 
trates the relations of the different princes 
by ten genealogical tables, and analyses the 
character and peculiarities of the coins de¬ 
scribed, with the useful addition of a sketch- 
map of mint-plaoes. Vol. viii., describing the 
ooins of the Turks, is in the press. 

We are informed that Dr. J.-P. Bichter, 
and Mr. Six, of Amsterdam, have acquired 
Bembrandt’s second “ Anatomy,” which of late 
had been rediscovered in England, for the 
museum of Amsterdam. This picture, repre¬ 
senting Dr. Deyman’s lesson on anatomy, was 
painted in 1656 for the Surgeons' Hall at 
Amsterdam, and originally contained niue life- 
size portraits; but by a fire in 1723 it was 
greatly damaged, and subsequently found its 
way to England, where it was completely lost. 
The principal figures are well preserved, as well 
as Bembrandt’s signature. 

“ The Lion at Home” is the title given to 
the last picture (or, as the prospectus has it, 
“the latest chef-d'oeuvre") of Bosa Bonheur, 
which is on view at Lefevre’s gallery in King 
Street, St. James’s. The lion (whose head as 
“An Old Monarch” is already well known) 
has a wife and three children, and their “ home ” 
is floored with red sandstone and screened with 
aloes and cacti. It need not be said that the 
animals are splendidly modelled, and full of life 
and character. The weak-legged crawl of one 
of the cubs and the serious face of another, “ the 
very picture of his mother,” are excellent; the 
third is asleep under difficulties arising from the 
activity of its brethren. It would have made 
the picture more pleasant if the artist had chosen 
a cooler colour for the rock, whioh not only 
covers the foreground, but appears through 
breaks in the vivid green background ; and, as 
there is no sky or cool shade, the picture is all 
red and green and tawny. It_ is, however, 
difficult to judge of the picture in its present 
small room, with the light artificially arranged. 
The visitor should set his baok to the wall if he 
wishes to see the design at anything like a 
proper distance. The grand heads of the lion 
and lioness really dominate it, but this is not 
apparent if you get too close. 

Miss Isabella Jay’s wonderfully accurate 
and sympathetic copies of Turner’s piotures and 
drawings do not need Mr. Buskin’s warrant to 
recommend them to those who know the 
originals, but from the small prices at whioh 
they are to be purchased it would seem that 
even this was not enough to assure the public 
of their value. So fast are Borne of the originals 
disappearing that the glories of such works as 
“ Cbilde Harold’s Pilgrimage ” and “ The Bay of 
Baiae” will be unknown to posterity exoept 
through these faithful reproductions. They will 
be some day past copying by even the most skilful 
hands, and it seems to us most desirable that the 


nation should seoure as perfect copies as possible 
of them while there is yet time. A small collec¬ 
tion of Miss Jay’s facsimiles are now being 
exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdes- 
well’s in New Bond Street. 

Mb. Hoddeb M. Westbopp has just returned 
from Borne, where he gave a course of eighteen 
lectures on the archaeology of Borne, whioh 
were numerously attended. At the last lecture, 
on “Boman Tombs,” given at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella outside the walls, Mr. Shak- 
spere Wood, the correspondent of the Times at 
Borne, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Westropp for his leotures. 

The executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York have lost no time 
in replying to the serious imputations brought 
against some of the objects in the Cesnola col¬ 
lection, to whioh we alluded last week. Two 
statues—one described as “ a fraudulent patch¬ 
work of unrelated parts,” the other as “ built 
up of several fragments belonging originally to 
different statues of various sizes ”—they have 
had removed from their glass case and placed 
on the floor of the grand hall where they can be 
examined on all sides. A reporter of the New 
York Herald has “ interviewed” these statues, 
in company with a working mason. The 
opinion of the latter was at first inolined to be 
unfavourable, on a mere ocular inspection, for 
the colour, &c., of the surface seemed to vary, 
and there were marks that looked like joinings. 
But Gen. Cesnola allowed him not only to wash 
the figure, but also to scrape the doubtful por¬ 
tions with a knife ; and then it became demon¬ 
strable that the whole was of one piece. It is 
to be hoped that we have now heard the last of 
this unpleasant matter. 

The Oread Historic Galleries for this month 
gives us a magnificent photograph of Velasquez’ 
portrait of “ Juan de Pareja ” at Castle Howard, 
and a very good one of Isaao Oliver’s interest¬ 
ing seated full-length miniature of “ Sir Philip 
Sidney,” with Penshurst in the background, 
which belongs to the Queen. The third pioture 
is “St. John baptising Christ,” after the 
Hampton Court pioture ascribed to Franoia. 

The rage for diamonds forms the sad subject 
of complaint by M. E. Fontenay in a recent 
number of the Revue des Arts dicoratifs. The 
King-Diamond rules even at “reunions intimes,” 
and ladies who wear marvels of art in the shape 
of bijoux produce no effect whatever, and have 
to put up with the consolatory compliments of 
one or two friends. In this sacrifice of art to 
the brilliance of precious stones, M. Fontenay 
finds the cause of the comparative neglect of 
“ bijouterie ” in the midst of the present revival 
of all other forms of old art-workmanship: “ Le 
bijoutier disparait et fait place au jouaillier.” 
In this excellent periodical M. Ed. Garnier con¬ 
tinues his learned and interesting papers on the 
manufactory of Sevres porcelain. 

The first exhibition of the Socidtd des Anima- 
liers franqais was opened last week in Paris. 

An international exhibition of industrial art 
was opened at Lille on the 8th inst. Belgium 
contributes about one-third of the “exhibits,” 
other nations a sixth, and France the rest. 

Next month an exhibition devoted to the 
works of Courbet will be held at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arte. The nucleus will be formed of fifty 
works of the artist still in the possession of his 
sister. 

An article in the Oenevois deplores the bad 
success of last year's exhibition in London of 
the works of Swiss artists. French rather 
than German Switzerland was represented. 
The writer observes that the failure was not so 
much “ moral as financial.” An impression 
was made upon the English that the Swiss 
really have artistic as well as commercial 
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capacity, but the organisers of the exhibition— 
the members of the section of painting and 
sculpture in the Arts Society, Geneva—find 
themselves hardened with a considerable debt. 
They speak kindly of the aid which was 
given them by Sir P. Owen and the Swiss 
consul-general, M. Yornet. A special exhibi¬ 
tion is to be opened in Geneva with a view to 
the liquidation of the debt, and a lottery of 
pictures is connected with this project. 

The Solothum sculptor Kissling, who resides 
in Borne, has just completed the model of a 
group for the commemoration of the founding 
of the society of the “ Bed Cross.” The work 
is to be executed in marble at the cost of the 
city of Geneva. The group represents the 
Angel of Philanthropy extending his wings 
over a young girl who is tending a wounded 
soldier. Another Swiss artist, A. Guidiui, of 
Ticino, was one of the eight “praemiated” 
candidates among the three hundred who fur¬ 
nished designs for the projected Victor Emanuel 
monument in Borne. 

DURING the alteration not long since of the 
old road in the village of Windisch, in the 
canton of Aargau, some portions of ornamented 
stonework were excavated, together with a piece 
of tile upon which the sign of the XYI. Legion 
was stamped. The stone is supposed to have 
helonged to one of the temples in the old Homan 
city Vindonissa. Hitherto, the Aargauer Nach- 
richten states, the only legions whose preeence 
has been traced with certainty in Vindonissa 
are the IX. and XXL ( rapax ); it seems now 
that others were stationed there. 

The restoration of the celebrated Byzantine 
cathedral of St-Front, at Perigueux, dating 
from the eleventh century, has just been com¬ 
pleted after thirty years’ labour. 


THE STAGE. 

Notwithstanding the great and increasing 
pecuniary success of the Lyceum revival of 
“Borneo and Juliet,” we understand that pre¬ 
parations for the production of “Coriolanus” 
are in progress. Mr. Irving will likewise pro¬ 
duce the long famous melodrama of “llobert 
Macaire,” in which Lemaitre—perhaps the 
greatest actor of melodrama that our century 
has seen—made so profound an impression. 
We are of opinion that the character, in which 
we had the opportunity of seeing Lemaitie at 
the Ambigu some fourteen years ago, will suit 
Mr. Irving perfectly, and that his performance 
of it will come to be ranked by the side of 
his rendering of Mathias in “ The Bells.” In 
Shaksperian pieces the triumph of the actor 
is lees assured; the result of “ Coriolanus” is 
therefore doubtful; yet it must he remembered 
that Mr. Irving has never—hardly even in 
“Othello”—fallen below the attainment of a 
streets d’estime, and that in more than one 
Shaksperian part in which his ability was 
questioned at first he has eventually become 
triumphant. His Hamlet, for example, is no 
longer an interesting experiment of which the 
success is to be delated in the monthly Iteviews 
by the praisers of past times—it is accepted, 
with whatever drawbacks, as the one Ilumiet of 
our day. 

A COMPLETE change in the Haymarket play¬ 
bill takes place next Tuesday, when Maine. 
Modjeska returns to London, und the English 
version of M. Sardou’s “ Odctto” is to be pro¬ 
duced in place of the somewhat flimsy comedy 
which has been played until now, and which 
has aged so quickly. Mrs. Langtry will very 
shortly set forth on a provincial tour which has 
beeD for some time in process of organisation ; 
but she first of all meets an audience of the 
srr. suburbs, for on Thursday and Saturday 


next she appears at the Standard Theatre. 
Mrs. Langtry afterwards goes into the North. 
We have already had occasion to note her 
increased control of the means of emotional 
expression. Her defects are of a kind that may 
quite disappear with time, while her qualifica¬ 
tions for the theatre are of a sort that should 
last for many years. 

By the destruction of the Strand Theatre, 
which will take place very shortly, to make way 
for a wholly new playhouse on the same site, we 
shall lose one of the smaller, but one of the 
more characteristic, of our elder London theatres 
—a place full of traditions. The Strand, though 
not actually old, is old enough to have a history. 
The performances which have been given at it 
during the last few years have practically 
nothing in common with those which made the 
reputation of the house in its brightest days. A 
quarter-of-a-century ago Miss Patty Oliver and 
Mies Marie Wilton, and certain young writers 
who are now fully middle-aged men, made it 
the home of modern English burlesque—the 
burlesque that succeeded Blanches and Mdme. 
Vestris s, and preceded that of Mr. Bobert lleece. 
Later, it was devoted to farce and farcical 
comedy, both old and new, and perhaps never 
did a better business than when it played 
“ Paul Pry ” for the exhibition of the American 
comic actor Clarke—a truly grotesque performer, 
who, wo think, was somewhat overrated. More 
recently the theatre has been associated with 
French comic opera, and it is probable that a 
performance of “ Manola ” will be the last given 
within its walls. 

We hear that Mr. Edwin Booth is expected to 
rovisit England during the present season. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Marche*. Yols. VII. and VIII. of “ Novello’s 
Pianoforte Albums.” (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) These two volumes contain a varied 
and interesting selection of marches, including 
not only compositions of the great masters, 
but also specimens from modern living writers, 
such as Miss A. Zimmerman, A. Sullivan, II. 
Hofmann, and others. Of all musical forms the 
march is perhaps the easiest to understand, and 
consequently the most popular. Handel’s 
“Dead March,” Meyerbeer’s “Coronation” 
march, and the “ Bakoczy ” march introduced 
by Berlioz in his "Faust” are as familiar to 
lovers of musio as Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life” or Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
Brigade ” to readers of poetry. The three 
marches just named, with many others of equal 
interest, are included in these volumes. They 
have boen carefully edited by Mr. B. Tours, 
and his arrangements arc both simple and 
effective. 

Mignon's Requiem. “Wilhelm Meister.” 
Composed by it. Schumann. (Novello, Ewer 
aud Co.) The publication in octavo form of 
one of Schumann’s finest compositions will be 
a great boon to many. The obsequies of 
Mignou are described m musio of charming 
simplicity aud tender mournfulness. Schu¬ 
mann in this work certainly shows himself a 
rival of Schubert in the intimate and remark¬ 
able connexion which links the words with the 
music. The composition is not a long one, aud, 
for Schumann, it is not over-difficult. Its 
publication in octavo form will tend to make it 
more extensively known, aud it is strongly 
recommended to choral societies. The words 
are translated Horn the German by the Ilcv. J. 
Troutbeck. 

Schubert's Sungs. Vol. I. For Mezzo- 
Soprano. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) As a 
great instrumental writer Schubert’s fame is of 


comparatively recent date; but as a song 
writer bis reputation commenced with his first 
efforts, and has been steadily on the increase 
for more than half-a-century. Some of his 
songs are well known in this country. These, 
however, form but a very small portion of the 
number bequeathed to us by Franz Sohubert. 
His name is now sufficient to ensure popularity 
for the present volume, which includes Mignon’s 
three beautiful songs from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Meister” and the wonderful “Bosamunde” 
romanza. It seems a pity that the English 
version has boen given and that the German 
words should be omitted. 

The Organ Works of J. S. Bach. Edited by 
J. F. Bridge and James Higgs. (Novello. 
Ewer and Co.) The first book jost published 
oontains the well-known eight short preludes 
and fugues. The names of the editors are a 
sufficient guarantee that the work has been 
done carefully and conscientiously. There are 
indications for pedalling and marks of phrasing. 
The changes of key-board or registers are very 
simple ; and, though the work is laid oat for a 
three-manuel organ, the compositions may 
generally bo performed on an instrument of 
two manuels. 

Twenty Original Voluntaries for Organ or 
Harmonium. By Arthur Henry Brown. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) A series of short 
pieces for the various parts of sacred service. 
They are simple in form and phrasing, but, 
notwithstanding the title, cannot lay claim to 
any marked originality. 

First Sonata for the Organ. By L. Selby. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) The three move¬ 
ments of this work are not lacking in vigour, 
ambition, and a certain amount of character, 
but the workmanship shows a hand not yet 
well versed in the mysteries of musical com¬ 
position. 

Organist's Quarterly Journal. Part LIII. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) This number is not 
particularly interesting. The postlnde by J. 
Katterfeldt is rambling and unsatisfactory ; the 
composer has really nothing of importance to 
say. Mr. O. Hopworth’s fantasia on Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “ Volkslied ” is only a 6et of variations 
with a finale fugato. The treatment of the 
theme is not in any way striking, and the 
counterpoint and general conduct of th a finale 
are not marked by great Buccess. The 
“ Prayer ” by E. Evans is restless, and the 
modulations are not pure : the part-writing is 
not altogether sans rrjtroche. The fugue by 
E. W. Healey is well written, and contains 
some good strettos, but the coda is decidedly 
weak. 

The Pianoforte Teachtr's Guide. By L. 
Plaidy. Translated by Fauny Baymond 
Bitter. (W. Beeves.) In ltG3 Louis Plaidy 
attracted the notice of Mendelssohn, who in¬ 
duced him to become a teacher in the newly 
formed Conservatorium at Loipzig. For more 
than twenty years he laboured there, and was 
honoured lor his practical and excellent method 
of teaching. There are some valuable hints 
and suggestions in the pages of this little book. 
Two remarks are worthy of mention: “A 
teacher,” soys Plaidy, “ should not instruct 
according to a pattern, but should possess 
sufficient mental elasticity to yield to the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities of his pupil.” And, again : 
“ Thoughtless practice is a wanton waste of 
time, aud leads to nothing but incorrect per¬ 
formance.” 

The Technics of Violin Playing. By Karl 
Courvoisier. Trausloted bv it. K. Krehbiel. 
(\V. JUeevos.) The author of this little treatise 
was a pupil of Herr Joachim, who recommeuda 
the work as calculated to reudel' material aid 
to real students of the violin. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS." 

Sentley. By R. C. Jebb. (Macmillan.) 

“ Probably many sohool-boys,” says Prof. 
Jebb, “have passed through a stage of 
secretly wondering why so much was thought 
of this Bentley, known to them only as the 
proposer of some rash emendations on 
Horace.” And probably, we may venture to 
add, there are also many, and not among 
school-boys only, who have never got through 
this stage at all, and who have seen with 
astonishment the name of Bentley placed in 
Mr. Morley’s series of “English Men of 
Letters.” Or if that mysterious entity, the 
general reader, succeeded in recalling the 
passage in Macaulay’s essay on Sir William 
Temple, in which the wit, the sagacity, the 
power of combination, and the masterly logic 
of the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris 
were praised with no more reserve than the 
unrivalled learning, he may still have thought 
that these were displayed in a field attractive 
only to the professional scholar. But Prof. 
Jebb, while by no means overlooking Bentley’s 
splendid services to scholarship, has rightly 
laid some stress on his position in the history 
of English prose. Among the earlier masters 
of the clear, nervous, and idiomatic style 
which distinguished the first few decades of 
the eighteenth century, Bentley is entitled to 
a place of his own. It is true that his 
language is sometimes rough and colloquial. 
He writes as if he would have chosen rather 
to talk. There are numerous laxities of syntax, 
not unfrequent Latinisms, and commonly 
enough homely words and phrases apparently 
beneath the dignity of written composition. 
But there i^ always life, freshness, and force ; 
and under all seeming carelessness of ex¬ 
pression *iiere is really a scrupulous exactness, 
or perhaps it should rather be said an instinct¬ 
ive correctness, in the use of words. As Prof. 
Jebb happily puts it, “ Bentley’s genius was in 
accord with Greek, the voice of life, rather 
than with Latin, the expression of law." No 
student of the history of the English lan¬ 
guage can afford to neglect the prose of 
Bentley. 

But of course it is especially for his 
place in the history of scholarship that 
Bentley’s work deserves to be studied. He 
was so far before his own age that his true 
greatness was little understood by his con¬ 
temporaries ; and even yet the nature of his 
services is often misconceived. It is some¬ 
times supposed that he was merely a verbal 
critic, whereas, in truth, he commenced his 
critical work by dealing with the matter 
rather than the form; and it was only when 


he found the purification of the classical texts 
necessary to any real advance that he turned 
his attention to this. His work, therefore, 
needs for its exposition not merely the stylist’s 
tact in language, but also a wide and sure 
command of the subject-matter; and Prof. 
Jebb’s previous publications have shown that 
he unites these two requisites to an extent 
certainly not exceeded by any living scholar. 
But, further, the chapters dealing with 
Bentley’s editions of Horace, Terence, and 
Manilius, and his notes on Homer, have been 
revised by Mr. Munro, and that on his pro¬ 
posed edition of the New Testament by Dr. 
Hort. The student may therefore feel sure 
that on these matters he has the judgment 
of the ripest modern scholarship. On one 
point the verdict passed by Mr. Jebb on 
Bentley’s Horace appears to need supplement¬ 
ing. He speaks of it with justice as “a 
monumental proof of his ingenuity, learning, 
and argumentative skill.” He points out 
with admirable insight the characteristics of 
the style of Horace, which made it one of 
the most perilous subjeots on which Bentley 
could have exercised that divining skill which 
effected such marvellous restorations in the 
text of some of the Greek poets. He allows 
that where Bentley does use the MSS. he 
nearly always shows the greatest tact. But 
his final verdict (illustrated by some excellent 
criticisms in detail) is as follows:—“ Speak¬ 
ing of Bentley’s readings in the mass, we 
may say that Horace would probably have 
liked two or three of them—would have 
allowed a very few more as not much better 
or worse than his own—and would have 
rejected the immense majority with a smile 
or a shudder.” This is not overstated, if 
regard is had only to the readings introduced 
by Bentley simply by conjecture ; but atten¬ 
tion might have been called to the large 
number of instances in which Bentley has 
restored, in accordance with the best MSS., a 
reading previously unknown or ignored. 
Without entering on a discussion of the 
much debated “V-princip,” perhaps too 
technical a question for the readers for whom 
his little volume is intended. Prof. Jebb might 
have noticed the fact that Bentley’s text, if 
it gives us often what Horace might have 
written, and sometimes what he certainly 
could not have written, not unfrequently re¬ 
stores what he assuredly did write. 

In speaking of Bentley’s other classical 
work. Prof. Jebb rightly brings into promi¬ 
nence the extent to which he was before 
his time. This is equally striking in all the 
departments to which his activity extended. 
If his Horace was not fully appreciated before 
that Berlin school of criticism, of which 
Meineke and Haupt are representatives, his 
views on Terentian metres were left in com¬ 
parative neglect until they were taken up, cor¬ 
rected, and expanded by Hermann and Ritschl 
nearly a century after their publication. 
The true merit of his principles of New Testa¬ 
ment criticism was not seen until Lachmann, 
working on similar though not identical lines, 
had shown what sure results could be in this 
way attained; and his views on the digamma 
were destined to wait for their proper basis 
until the modern development of comparative 
philology. But while this was one reason 
why his influence on English scholarship was 


less than might have been expected, and 
another doubtless lay in the bitter personal 
animosities which it was his fortune, if we 
ought not to say his fault, to excite, the chief 
reason was that the man was so much greater 
than any of his books. There is not one 
among them, not even the Dissertation on 
Phalaris itself, which gives a true conception 
of what he could have done with a theme 
selected so as to call forth the whole range of 
his powers, and handled at leisure. Hence 
his notes so frequently teach, rather than con¬ 
vince ; he asks the right question—and that 
is a matter which often calls for genius—but 
is too impatient or too dogmatic to ensure the 
right answer. It is not too much to say of 
him that he marks a real epoch in the history 
of scholarship. In his own time he was 
looked upon as “ the awful Aristarch," the 
auceps syllabarum. Bunsen, with a truer 
insight, wrote, “ Historical philology is the 
discovery of Bentley—the heritage and glory 
of German learning.” For if it is to Germany 
that we in these later generations have been 
indebted for almost all the real progress that 
has been made in our knowledge of classical 
antiquity, it must not be forgotten that by 
the great German scholars themselves no 
name is held in higher honour than that of 
Bentley. 

The personal history of the illustrious 
scholar has been narrated by Prof. Jebb with 
a care which has enabled him to add some¬ 
thing to the admirable biography by Bishop 
Monk, from which, of course, his materials 
are mainly drawn; and his character is 
depicted with a real sympathy, which never 
passes into indiscriminate eulogy. The de¬ 
scription of the portrait in the Lodge of 
Trinity College gives the impression left by 
the Life at least as faithfully as that given 
by the picture. 

“The pose of the head is haughty, almost 
defiant; the eyes, whioh are large, prominent, 
and full of bold vivacity, have a light in them 
as if Bentley were looking straight at an impostor 
whom he had detected, but who still amused 
him; the nose, strong and slightly tip-tilted, is 
moulded as if Nature had wished to show what 
a nose can do for the combined expression of 
scorn and sagaoity; and the general effect of the 
oountenanoe, at a first glanoe, is one which 
suggests power—frank, self-assured, sarcastic, 
ana, I fear we must add, insolent; yet, stand¬ 
ing a little longer before the picture, we beoome 
aware of an essential kindness in those eyes 
of which the gaze is so direot and intrepid; we 
read in the whole face a certain keen veracity; 
and the sense grows—this was a man who oould 
hit hard, but who would not strike a foul blow, 
and whose ruling instinot, whether always a 
sure guide or not, was to pieroe through falsities 
to truth.” 

In recounting the long and painful history 
of the struggle between Bentley and the 
majority of the Trinity Fellows, Mr. Jety 
holds the balance with an impartial hand; 
but he acknowledges that the scales turn 
decidedly against the Master. As against 
De Quincey’s hasty statement that the college 
was wrong and Bentley right, he contends 
that both legally and morally Bentley was in 
the wrong throughout. The legal question 
he regards as settled by the decision on two 
distinct occasions, given after an enquiry by 
experienced lawyers ; the moral, by the fact 
that Bentley was the aggressor, and that it 
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was only after long forbearanoe that the 
Fellows were forced to take active measures 
in self-defence. Sometimes the necessary 
compression of the narrative does some in¬ 
justice to the conduct of the Master. “ In 
one instance he expelled two Fellows of 
the college hy his sole fiat.” But it 
might have been added that one of these, 
Wyvill, had been guilty of cutting up 
college plate with a view to melting and 
selling it, that he confessed the justice with 
which lie had been treated, and that he 
refused afterwards to give evidence against 
Bentley, declaring that he had nothing to 
complain of; and that the other had been 
outlawed for an assault committed under 
scandalous circumstances. Besides, the entry 
in the conclusion-hook that the fellowships 
had been declared void “by order of the 
Master and seniors,” though somewhat sus¬ 
picious, cannot be said to have been proved 
incorrect. This is a slight, though significant, 
indication that Prof. Jebb’s account will not 
he found unduly biassed out of favour to the 
scholar whose services he honours so highly. 

The far more important history of Bentley’s 
literary activity is given with great clearness. 
One point in regard to the Dissertation upon 
Phalaris is put by Prof. Jebb in a somewhat 
new light. Macaulay expressed the common 
judgment of all competent critics when he 
wrote of the “ utter and irreparable defeat ” 
of Temple’s champions. But Prof. Jebb has 
shown that this represents the opinion of 
posterity as to what ought to have been 
the case rather than the general opinion of 
contemporaries. “ The tamer account of the 
matter, besides being the truer, is also far 
more really interesting. It shows how long 
the clearest truth may have to wait.” 

Especially worthy of notice, too, is the ex¬ 
cellent final chapter, on the place of Bentley 
in the history of scholarship. It is, perhaps, 
an inseparable condition of the attempt to 
sketch within a brief compass the life and 
work of a man of such restless and varied 
activity that there should be a certain rapid 
hurrying from point to point. This is some¬ 
times to be felt in Prof. Jebb’s volume; 
and there are few topics on which he 
touches where the reader would not be glad 
if the author’s limits had allowed him a some¬ 
what fuller treatment. But it may be sup¬ 
posed to be a main aim with the series to 
which this book belongs to stimulate rather 
than to satisfy the interest of the reader. 
Certainly no student of literature will read 
Prof. Jebb’s pages without the desire to learn 
for himself more of Bentley’s work; nor will 
he attempt to do bo without the feeling that 
he has received many most welcome hints for 
bis guidance. A. 8 . Welkins. 


jEpisode* in the Lives of Men, Women, and 
Lovers. By Edith Simcox. (Triibner.) 

This is the first time that we have had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Simcox in what are 
called “ the realms of imagination.” The 
motive springs of action, the influence of 
circumstance, the development of character, 
have hitherto been treated by her (so far as 
we know) rather in the abstract than in the 
concrete; and it is with most persons a 
hazardous enterprise to pass directly from 


the sphere of analysis into that of synthesis. 
Miss Simcox has therefore acted prudently 
in making the transition by a gradual process; 
for a three-volume novel from the pen of 
a philosophical writer would in all prob¬ 
ability be a complete failure. Novel-making, 
as now practised most successfully, is a fine 
art, to which an apprenticeship is needed; 
and there are few writers who can afford to 
neglect the preliminary training which enables 
them to employ their powers to the best 
advantage. In these brief and unconnected 
“ Episodes,” then, Miss Simcox has probably 
been pluming herself for longer flights; and we 
should not be surprised if she were, in due 
time, to vindicate for herself a high place in 
what we may term the scientific branch of 
the great army of novelists. 

We must, however, venture to remark, 
in limine, that the introductory essay, entitled 
“ In Memoriam,” seems to us to be an un¬ 
necessary repetition of a somewhat hackneyed 
fiction. The begetting of the Episodes is 
a matter into which the reader will not care 
to pry ; nor will the knowledge of the secret 
of their composition be of any special value 
to him. There is less reality about the 
individual story-tellers who wrote down their 
confessions in the big blank book of the lord 
of the isle than there is in the stories them¬ 
selves ; and we fail to see why Miss Simcox 
should endeavour in any degree to repudiate 
her share in the parentage of the latter. The 
peculiar modesty which leads an author into 
rather weak inventions whereby to escape 'the 
responsibilities of authorship is worthy of Miss 
Simcox’s study. Soott had it (and the present 
generation has voted his introductions tire¬ 
some); but it showed itself long before Scott in 
the reputed origin of the Arabian Nights' En¬ 
tertainments. Yet, if ever there were stories 
with vitality enough to take care of them¬ 
selves, they are surely those which bear the 
names of the Thousand and One Nights 
and the Tales of my Landlord. 

Miss Simcox, as most of our readers know, is 
a thoughtful and able writer upon the ethical 
problems which most concern the present 
generation. She is not a mere book-phil¬ 
osopher, but a student of human nature in 
full sympathy with her subject. She writes 
in pure, nervous English, and, as this little 
volume proves, possesses a strong imaginative 
faculty. If the Episodes are in some senses 
stories with a purpose, the purpose is a high 
one and the stories are well told. A few 
extracts will suffice to show their character 
and, in some measure, their variety also. 

The second Episode, entitled “ A Diptych," 
is, in fact, a dissertation upon love. The 
picture is cleverly painted in two panels, and 
the female figure which occupies each of them 
is a study from life. The artist is the writer’s 
wife, who, with rare generosity, has used all 
her skill in depicting the successive objects of 
her husband’s love. How the first was lost 
is told by him at length. The pang of parting 
was on his side. 

“ She had no thought or struggle. If I did not 
or could not see the truth as she did, it did not 
seem so much to her that we must part as 
rather that we had never met. The keenest 
art of the blow to me was knowing that she 
ad never for a moment thought of loving me 
too much to care whether I was to go to hell or 


heaven. But at the moment when I resented 
this most strongly—what right had she to 
aocept my love if hers was so slight a thing?— 
the first after-thought obtruded itself too: Had 
I felt any temptation to change myself, my life, 
my creed, for her love’s sole sake ? ” 

He gets from the lips of Edith’s successor, 
a golden-baired Italian who discourses on 
love with all the philosophy of an Aspasia, 
the solution of the difficulty. “ If you 
ask me as an oracle,” says Eleonora, “ I 
will answer. Half of Edith’s nature loved 
half of yours, and she and you did not 
know there was any more of either.” And 
in this is to be found not only the ex¬ 
planation of the fact that perfect sympathy 
between man and wife, and, therefore, perfect 
happiness, are rarely seen, but also an excuse 
for men’s inconstancy. 

“ It is often only a sign of the unohangeable- 
ness of their ideal—they find too late that the 
vision is not realised where they thought, and 
they go to seek elsewhere. You ask if they are 
wrong? Perhaps they are not right; but is 
it then more right never to risk a generous 
trust that may j ustify itself in time P If it were 
forbidden to love in faith, can you promise 
that all should have sight enough of good 
to love by ? No; love must dare—dare to hope 
and dare to suffer.” 

The analytical tendency of the writer’s 
mind shows itself in this passage; but in the 
following extract from an old soldier’s nar¬ 
rative how “ Some One had Blundered ” Mi>s 
Simcox displays, in addition and in combina¬ 
tion, powers of quite another kind 
“ It [the martial passion] did not last long— 
what keen pleasure ever does ?—but while it 
lasted I was glad; the pride of life was in my 
veins. I am inolined to question whether those 
who have never led a forlorn hope know what 
glorious gladness is; one has left life behind ; 
all life’s triumphs are summed up in the feeling 
that one rushes gladly to encounter death ; ail 
the fierce selfishness of animal passion, which 
we quell as may be in the days of peace, finds its 
outlet here and feeds our delight in the tumult 
and savageness of war; and yet we do well to 
rejoice in our rage, for we charge at the oall of 
duty, and pay with our life-blood for the 
moment’s glory. We had to oharge first over 
broken ground and then in a slant up-hill; the 
danger from the flank fire came in the last part 
of the advance. I gave the word for a rapid 
double, and, as the pace was uniform up-hill, 
the square, formed by our double line, grew 
into a blunt diamond : I led the way at the 
foremost comer, keeping my eye upon the 
nearing battery. 1 had nothing to do with the 
green-coated mass upon the left; it was 
nothing to me whether they knew their business 
or no; my business was to reach the guns alive, 
if they and destiny would let me. I looked 
back and was pleased; notwithstanding the 
pace, our lines were almost even. There was a 
white fan-shaped patch of oirrhus vapour on the 
clear blue sky that met my eye in front ; 
perhaps I should not have known that I saw it 
but for what happened next. A sound like a 
thunderclap struck me in the faoe. I felt blind 
and shaken; I remember no other feeling.” 

Of course, exception may be taken to some 
of the above phraseology, as well as to the 
spelling of cirrus, but the motion that per¬ 
vades the descriptive part of the passage is 
unmistakable, and contrasts well with Misa 
Simcox’s usual style. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Episodes are not mere tales to amuse a trifling 
or refresh a weary mind. They are thought- 
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ful, suggestive essays, into which living 
creatures have been introduced to show the 
relation of the problems discussed to the actu > 
lives of men and women. As such, they will 
he read and appreciated by many who might 
have stumbled at a more abstract treatment 
of the very same subjects. 

Chables J. Robinson. 


Wanderings, South and Hast. By Walter 

Coote. With Maps and Engravings. 

(Sampson Low.) 

It is generally with some feeling of dread 
that one opens a book of travels in another 
continent, or of a tour round the world. We 
know too well the usual commonplaces that 
are almost certain to be repeated, the wonder 
at all that is large or new, the admiration 
excited by the long, straight streets and dusty 
squares of towns which have sprung from 
nothing to gigantic ugliness so rapidly that 
they must necessarily be devoid of all that 
is picturesque, poetical, or historical. The 
reader need fear nothing of this kind in the 
present work. The author sees and thinks for 
himself; with a few lively touches he brings 
scenes and places vividly before us, and we 
can heartily recommend his fresh and pleasant 
book. Mr. Coote divides his Wanderings into 
four parts, the first consisting of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji, at whioh last place he 
had the advantage of being the guest of the 
governor, Sir Arthur Gordon. Fiji enjoys an 
immunity from fever and ague which has as 
yet been unaccounted for, and which must 
prove one of its chief recommendations to 
English settlers. Our author remarks: — 

“I have seen Englishmen living in Fiji on the 
borders of almost stagnant estuaries, with the 
densest and most rank vegetation around them 
on all sides, with mosquitoes and a hundred 
such insects infesting the district like a plague; 
in dry seasons their houses will stand in the 
very centre of great plains of reeking ooze; in 
times of flood the muddy river will rise to their 
Very verandahs, and yet these people are robust 
and healthy. I have gone from there and a 
few weeks later visited islands in the Solomon 
group or New Hebrides, where I have found a 
dry coral soil and high land upon which the 
pure trade-wind blows freshly month after 
month; steep land too from which the 
rain-water is quiokly borne downwards to the sea, 
and all this but a few hundred miles from the 
Fiji group, and in the same latitude and blown 
upon by the same trade-wind; and yet in these 
places it is almost death for a white man to 
spend more than a few months in the year on 
shore, and practically no one who lives ashore 
at all can hope to escape frequent and severe 
attacks of fever.” 

The Sandwich Islands, with the volcano of 
Mauna Loa, and with their rapidly diminish¬ 
ing population—in Kealakeakua Bay, where, 
in Capt. Cook’s time, 15,000 natives and 
3,000 canoes are spoken of as assembled, 
there are now 100 inhabitants with six 
canoes—and a tour in the mission-bark 
Southern Cross in Western Polynesia, occupy 
the second part, and Mr. Coote ends this 
portion of his work with an interesting 
chapter on the labour traffic in the South 
Pacific. The whole system he believes to be 
distinctly wrong as at present carried out, 


and very probably would be so however 
regulated, 

“ for we take the strongest men away from their 
homes at the best period of their lives, and, as 
a rule, we return them again demoralised and 
diseased, so that the whole sooial organisation 
of the native tribes is corrupted, and their 
numerical strength most alarmingly diminished.” 
He adds, 

“ For my own part, I believe that we, as a 
civilised nation, have no right to hire native 
men until we have first made them clearly 
understand what our terms of engagement are. 
At present the labour trade is merely a dis¬ 
guised slave trade.” 

The abuses are greatest in New Caledonia, 
for the reason that the French Government 
has not taken even the insignificant interest 
in the subject that England has. 

The third part of the book contains Mr. 
Coote’s travels in China and Japan; with all 
that was old and truly native in Japan he was 
delighted, and equally disgusted with what 
was European. Europeanised Japan is squalid 
and dirty; art has vanished, the poetry ol 
Japanese life, all that is characteristic and 
beautiful in it, is disappearing. He makes 
some interesting observations on the new 
regime. The Japanese Government has 
plunged headlong into every kind of extrava¬ 
gance, under the mistaken notion that change 
and expenditure are necessarily progress. 

“ Great piles of brick and stucco, of all and no 
architectural styles, are being run up in the 
capital towns to serve as miuts or palaces or 
barracks; the national costume is being aban¬ 
doned for European slops; foreign food, un¬ 
suitable as well for climate as for race, is being 
introduced, and artificial conditions of every 
sort and kind have become the rage in New 
Japan.” 

And yet roads, one of the great tests of true 
civilisation, are neglected. The author found 
the once magnificent one. ninety miles in 
length, which leads from Nikko to Tokio so 
utterly uncared for that for many miles it was 
easier to travel across the fields than by the 
road. This grand approach to the capital was 
formerly shaded by an avenue of cryptomerias, 
from 150 to 200 feet in height. Nearly half 
of these have been out down to supply the 
necessities of a wastef ul Government. 

The last portion of Mr. Coote’s travels— 
“ Spanish America ”—will not be found the 
least interesting. He gives brief, but very 
graphic, sketches of the many different States 
into which Central and South America are 
divided—all in many respects different, but, 
with the exception of Chili and Brazil, alike 
in universal misgovernment and corruption. 
It is a problem why, of all the Spanish- 
American States, Chili alone should be pros¬ 
perous. Can this be owing to the fact that 
it is the only one situated outside the tropics ? 
But, if this be the reason, how are we to 
account for the condition of the States of 
Portuguese origin on the other side of South 
America? William Wickham. 


Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers of the 
Common Life. By the Rev. S. Kettlewell. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

De Quincet, who was always ingenious and 
occasionally stupid, once “ attempted to show 
that the enormous and seemingly incredible 


popularity of the Be Imitations Ckristi is 
virtually to be interpreted as a vicarious 
popularity of the Bible.” He might just as 
well have explained the popularity of curafoa 
as a vicarious popularity of wine. However, 
Mr. Kettlewell gravely quotes De Quincey’s 
bivue, partly in confirmation of his own ob¬ 
servation that a Kempis is a profoundly 
Biblical writer, and partly as a proof of his 
general eminence, which might surely have 
been spared, as well as the familiar passages 
from The Mill on the Floss whioh figure in an 
appendix to the first chapter. Nor is Mr. 
Kettlewell’s historical sense much surer than 
his aesthetical sense. He thinks that the 
Reformation was the euthanasia of the move¬ 
ment of which h, Kempis was the flower, and 
he greatly over-estimates the importance ol 
the movement apart from a Kempis. The 
Low German revival whioh began with 
Geert Groot was the latest and the smallest 
in extent and the feeblest in intensity of all 
the revivals of piety within the pale of 
Catholicism. It was not even original. The 
Cistercians had given scandal in their day by 
the coolness of their devotion to the saints 
and their protest against splendour in the 
externals of worship. And the Cistercians did 
decidedly more for Europe than the Brothers 
of the Common Life for Lower Germany; 
while the Mendicant Friars preserved the 
allegiance of the universities for two cen¬ 
turies and of the proletariate for five. Still, 
although Mr. Kettlewell overrates them, the 
Brothers of the Common Life were a very 
interesting community, and tried an interesting 
experiment whose nature Mr. Kettlewell has 
done much to help us to understand. 

They made it their business to reverse the 
experiment which the Mendicants had tried, 
as the Mendicants made it their business to 
reverse the experiment the Monks had tried. 
The Mendicants saw the inconveniences and 
scandals which followed when the Monks 
lived upon lands and rents ; they resolved to 
live upon alms. The Monks had only gathered 
a few lay brethren or sisters out of the world; 
the Mendicants attracted crowds of Tertiaries 
of all stations. Geert Groot, who was muoh 
more censorious than St. Francis or St. 
Dominic, sympathised with his neighbours, 
who had already arrived at the conclusion 
that the Mendicants of their day were sturdy 
beggars, and resolved that his disciples should 
be self-supporting. He was hardly persuaded 
to allow them to form communities at all, for 
we find with surprise that he feared the 
jealousy of the Mendicants; and, when he 
did found a community, he reversed the order 
of the Mendicants. He brought the more 
fervent of his converts to live together with¬ 
out vows; and it was quite an after-thought 
(though, as Mr. Kettlewell proves, an after¬ 
thought of his own) to establish houses of 
regular canons to whioh the houses of 
brothers and sisters could turn for protection 
and for guidance. Probably his choice of an 
order was influenced by the number of 
chapters or collegiate churches in the Nether¬ 
lands (Florentius, his favourite diBciple and 
the master of a Kempis, was a vicar in the 
great church at Deventer); but our authorities 
tell us more of his reasons for declining to 
affiliate himself to the Carthusians or Cister¬ 
cians, the two uncorrupted orders of his day. 
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Both, unfortunately, were too strictly enclosed 
to be of much use to brethren or sisters 
beyond their walls. 

After all, it seems as if the original institute 
was the more fervent of the two, at least if 
we may judge by the difference between the 
tone of a Kempis’ Lives of the Brothers of 
the Common Life and the tone of his obituary 
notices of the canons and lay brethren and 
associates of St. Agnes. The foundation of 
a monastery was a laborious business, and 
most of the monks who carried it through 
are praised for their practical, rather than for 
their spiritual, qualities. They seem to be 
precursors of the Rochdale Pioneers. Perhaps 
this may explain a curious point which meets 
us often in the Imitation. The writer’s great 
Outward trial seems to have been that other 
people’s opinion counted for more than his 
own—that he was always being overruled. It 
is true that 4 Kempis was twice sub-prior and 
master of the novices ; but the novices were 
not many, and, apart from his duties to them, 
the sub-prior may very well have had some¬ 
thing like a sinecure. No one ever thought of 
making him prior, which is surprising, since 
his mediocre brother, who was not so much 
older, was prior when he himself entered the 
monastery, though, to be sure, he was tried 
as steward and proved a failure. “ He was 
‘ interior ’ and devout,” we learn from the 
continuator of his chronicle, and, consequently, 
he was imposed upon, which was not surprising, 
because the brethren appointed him in the 
expectation that such a kind-hearted man 
would be a good almoner. The only fruit of 
the appointment was a little treatise on “ The 
Faithful Steward,” who is exhorted to be 
methodical and always reserve time for his 
own private devotions. 

It is possible that Thomas’ ideal of the 
office in which he failed may owe something 
to reminiscences of Ketel, the cook of the 
Brother House of Deventer, who, perhaps, is 
the most picturesque of all the figures who 
illustrate the early days of what was called 
“ the New Devotion.” He had been a rich 
merchant, and had thought to better himself 
by entering the clergy, and actually ordered 
some very rich vestments to wear when he 
was ordained. Upon his conversion he sold 
them and gave the price to the poor, and 
settled down as cook, refusing all offers of 
promotion. “ When he had his white dress 
on for cooking, ‘ Am I not now made a great 
priest and prelate, since I can administer the 
Communion twice every day to the brethren ? ’ ” 
It is not surprising that when John Lubhardt 
was dying he was tormented by the apparition 
of “ an evil-disposed spirit ” in the guise of 
the free-spoken cook, who rebuked him for 
trusting in the intercessions of the saints and 
of the brethren instead of relying upon God 
alone, who had taken him, John Ketel, straight 
to glory. The alarm with which Amilius, who 
nursed Lubhardt, tells the story shows how 
little tendency to revolt there was among the 
Brothers of the Common Life. The boldest, 
John of Zutphen, who actually insisted that 
the laity ought to read the Bible in their 
mother-tongue, still persuaded himself that 
they would keep to the plain hortatory 
parts and draw no doctrinal inferences. 
Florentius himself, who was decidedly the 
most considerable figure of the whole group, 


was, after all, not very extraordinary—he was 
simply the earliest specimen of a type which 
became oommon in the seventeenth century 
in France and elsewhere. He was full of 
tact and discretion and of private fervour, 
and, without protesting against the rulers of 
the Church, he had no sympathy whatever 
with its triumphs as an institution. He 
was benevolent and helpful to all who sought 
his aid, spiritual or temporal. But it cannot 
be said that “ zeal for souls ”—the zeal of a 
Loyola, or a Xavier, or a Whitefield—was 
characteristic of him or of his brethren. It 
was obviously one of Mr. Kettlewell’s objects 
in his laborious work to refute the common 
imputation on a Kempis’ great work that its 
doctrine, after all, is selfish, or at least that 
it amounts to “ego'isme ii deux.” Upon the 
whole, he has failed. A Kempis himself is 
just about as benevolent as a Buddhist who 
“ wanders alone like a rhinoceros,” and knows 
perfectly well that an abstract good-will to 
the world he avoids is one of the conditions 
of his inward peace. The famous saying that 
peace was only to be found “ in nooklets with 
booklets ” implies that a Kempis outlived h is 
love of spiritual conversations. 

Mr. Kettlewell succeeds better in showing 
that the author of the Imitation was certainly 
a true foster-child of the Brothers of the 
Common Life, and owed much to them ; hut 
he has not settled the question which M. 
Renan raised—how much he owed, directly 
or indirectly, to the brighter and more 
rapturous Catholicism of the thirteenth 
century. He has also done a good deal to 
illustrate the doctrine of the Imitation on 
the fluctuations of the spiritual life by draw¬ 
ing out the autobiographical element of the 
“ Soliloquy of the Soul.” But, after all, it is 
almost labour in vain. We know everything 
about the author of the Christian Tear that 
we wish to know about the author of the 
Imitation ; and, after all, the Christian Tear 
is all that is worth knowing. We are no 
nearer the secret how a man, who, to be sure, 
was exquisite in his way, came to write one 
book that perhaps may prove immortal. One 
can hardly regret that, in spite of the 
diligence of biographers, a Kempis has so 
nearly had his wish “to be unknown and 
counted for nothing.” He would have pro¬ 
tested if he could against the modest cen¬ 
tenary commemoration of his memory in 
1880, and still more against the proposal that 
his native town should grant £15 or £20 to 
“ enable a thoroughly learned work ” on the 
authorship of the Imitation “ to be taken in 
hand.” Anything in the shape of a shrine or 
a statue was felt to be quite out of the ques¬ 
tion ; and his jawbone, with three teeth in it, 
has brought no luck to the abbey of Solesmes, 
whither Dom Pitra translated them, Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1841. G. A. Simcox* 


SATHAS’ GREEK RECORDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

Documents inedits relatifs a VHistoire de la 
Orece au moyen-dge. Par C. N. Sathas. 
Premiere serie: Documents tires des 
Archives de Venise (1400-1500). Vols. I. 
and II. (Paris: Maisonneuve; London: 
Bernard Quaritch.) 

There are such gaps in the history of Greece 


during the Middle Ages that, while we know 
it only imperfectly from the time of the 
Crusades, the previous history is hardly known 
at all. The Emperors at Constantinople, 
though the Empire (nominally Roman) was 
really Greek, managed Greece itself in the 
harshest manner. Justinian’s closing the 
schools at Athens was merely a conspicuous 
instance of the way in which the country was 
treated, and which made the Greeks prefer 
the rule of barbarian chiefs to that of the 
Emperors. The Byzantine clergy used the 
name Hellene to denote a pagan, and there 
are traces of the continuance of paganism 
long after Justinian’s time. Some of the 
Greeks were still faithful to Zeus and Athene, 
just as Roman senators were to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The Mainotes who claimed to 
represent Sparta only embraced Christianity 
under Basil the Macedonian, and the statue 
of Diana at Patmos was not overthrown till 
the time of Alexius Comnenus. The country, 
too, was overrun by invaders. Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus says that all Peloponnese 
was “ Slavonised,” io6kafid,6rf. Sathas, how¬ 
ever, will not allow this word to be construed 
“ Slavonised.” The modern Greeks will hear 
nothing of the Slavs; and the name of Fall- 
meraver, who laid so much stress on the 
Slavonic theory, is odious to them. The 
word for Slavs is anckafioi, not oBkafioi, says 
our author, as the letter th does not occur iu 
Slavonic ; and when Sclavs are mentioned in 
Peloponnese it is by mistake. “ Sthlabi ” 
means barbarians clad in skins; and the 
people known by this name were subjects of 
the Avar conquerors, and probably Albanians, 
who settled in Elis and Laconia. Many 
villages in Elis still have Albanian names. 
Similarly the Venetian despatches give 
the names of many Albanian families in 
Laconia, while the Government lays down a 
general rule against enlisting Greeks and 
Albanians for the garrisons of the fortresses 
(i. 253); and it is said (i. 112) that the Greek 
Despots could not control their Albanian sub¬ 
jects, but the Venetians allowed them to 
settle with their horses and cattle in the 
plain country. In fact, to this day the 
country people in Attica and Boeotia are 
mostly Albanians, and there seems no reason 
why Greeks and Albanians should not now 
get on well together. The Slavonic party 
used to claim the very name Morea, as 
meaning in Slavonic the country on the 
sea. But the derivation of this name is very 
doubtful. Sathas thinks it possible that 
Morea (or Araorea, as the Venetians spell it), 
which, in the times of the Frank rule, meant 
not the whole of Peloponnese, but only Elis 
and Achaia, and sometimes Elis alone, may 
come from Mopgd, a fortress iu Elis, since it 
was, and is, the custom to name Greek pro¬ 
vinces from their chief places; and this, again, 
may come from the ancient name, Mapyala. 

The despatches given in these volumes 
supply us with a picture of Venetian rule in 
Greece for a century, and of the relations of 
the Republic to the Turks, the Greek Despots 
of the Peloponnese, the various Frankish and 
Italian families still ruling in parts of the 
country, the Archbishop of Patras, who held 
that city under the Pope, and the remains of 
the Catalan conquerors, sometimes called 
Navarrese, whose name survives in Navarino. 
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Among all these rulers the Greek Despots of 
the family of Paleologus became the most 
powerful, and their miserable feuds helped 
largely to ruin the country. The heroic 
death of Constantine Paleologus on the walls 
of Constantinople has availed to drown the 
memory of the trouble which his restless 
rule as Despot inflicted on the Peloponnese 
during his incessant quarrels with his two 
brothers, while his imprudence brought 
Amurath II. into the country. The Despot 
Thomas wasted all the country about Modon 
(i. 212). The policy of the Venetian s all through 
is characteristic. They were not strong enough 
to venture far inland, but they occupied (like 
the Phoenicians of old) strong places on the 
coast, such as Modon and Coron, at the 
south-west angle of the Morea, and made 
them Italian colonies, just as we made Calais 
an English colony; and they endeavoured to 
get hold of the places between these towns. 
So, again, they held Lepanto, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Corinth, and were constantly 
negotiating with the Latin Archbishop of 
Patras, on the opposite side, to secure that 
place, which would give them complete com¬ 
mand of the entrance to the gulf. Their own 
population was so small that they had to 
depend largely on mercenaries, and their com¬ 
manders were sometimes apt to act without 
orders. Besides this, Venetian nobles were 
allowed to occupy places for themselves as 
family property, but under the suzerainty of 
the Republic; and this prevailed largely in the 
Archipelago. Thus the family of the great 
Doge Antonio Veniero intermarried with the 
family of Crispo Duke of Naxos, and Venice 
interfered on behalf of Petronilla, the wife of 
Nicolo Veniero. The Government spared no 
efforts to maintain a commercial monopoly on 
the same principles as those which dictated 
the English navigation laws, and their 
jealousy of their rival, Genoa, is everywhere 
apparent. The Greeks could only sell their 
produce through Venetian hands; their own 
shipping perished, industry declined, and 
population diminished. Venetian galleys 
were stationed at the most important points 
as far as Crete, and there is also some 
mention of Cyprus. Othello might have 
been ruling there at this time. Their naval 
basis of operations enabled the Venetians 
to help each place as it was threatened. 
They had heavy cannon, though the shot 
used were still of stone; but at last the 
superiority in artillery passed to the side of 
the Turks. It was the use of heavy artil¬ 
lery and iron cannon balls which similarly 
enabled the French to drive out the English 
in Henry VI.’s reign; the walls of the old 
feudal castles could not stand against the 
new means of attack. 

A main interest of these despatches lies in the 
picture they enable us to form of the Venetian 
rule and system. It is disappointing that they 
contain so little that refers to the state of the 
Greek population. The town of Tenedos 
had been destroyed, owing to a treaty with 
Genoa; Tenos and Myconos “ have gone 
from bad to worse since they came into our 
hands ; ” and it would be better to lease them 
out to private citizens. Orders are given to 
respect the local customs of Patras; and the 
rights of the Greek clergy of Corfu are to 
bo maintained according to the charters of 


Queen Joan of Naples, the Despot Philip, 
the Emperor Robert, and previous rulers 
which are quoted ; but the number of priests 
and caloyers is limited (ii. 192). On the 
other hand, the Latin clergy were often 
non-resident; even the archbishops of Crete 
and Corfu would nob reside (ii. 236). The 
latter pleads that he is studying at Padua; 
and similar pleas occur in English episcopal 
registers, for livings were given to boys who 
were maintained out of the proceeds at a 
university. The Greek serfs were not allowed 
to take orders, perhaps under the early church 
law of Leo the Great, repeated in our Con¬ 
stitutions of Clarendon. The Despot of Salo- 
nichi says that he offers the place to the 
Venetians “ de bona voluntate omnium 
civium.” Unfortunately, the letters from the 
commanders in the Levant have almost entirely 
perished, though they are sometimes referred 
to in the answers of the Government. The 
editor gives a full account of the docu¬ 
ments in the second volume. The fullest 
notices of the treatment of the people may be 
drawn from the long commission granted to 
the Castellan of Modon in 1485 (i. 283-306); 
the serfs were allowed to appeal against 
oppressive dues (ii. 169-90). The Jews, 
however, were treated very harshly (ii. 83, 
150). The regulations about the peasants 
and serfs show the state of things. Some of 
them seem to be copied from the rules laid 
down for Roman governors when going into 
a province; some from feudal customs. The 
officials are not to take the fowls and eggs 
which the peasants are bound to pay as rent, 
but are to buy for themselves like other 
people, and not exercise any claim of pre-emp¬ 
tion. Nor may the Castellan put into his 
cellars ( incanipare) more than 600 measures 
of wine a-year, and he must pay the proper 
price. The code of rules is arranged under 
heads; e.g., “ Licitum est tibi recipere a 
villanis deinde illos presentes quos dare con- 
sueverunt castellanis quando conducunt 
uxores.” We may notice here that, while 
there is an Index of proper names, there is no 
glossary, and there are many words not to be 
found in Ducange. A few short notes like 
those in the Monumenta Germaniae would 
have been very acceptable. But perhaps the 
glossary is reserved till the series is com¬ 
plete. Most of the documents are in Latin ; 
but Italian becomes more frequent towards 
the end of the period. To prevent the peasants 
being oppressed, the Castellan must get his 
wood from Venice to the amount of a hundred 
loads. On the whole, the abuses of purvey¬ 
ance are closely checked. Mention is made 
(i. 293) of the valania (paXavo s), or acorn- 
cups used for tanning, and (p. 292) of the 
grapes of Copiata and Coron. The editor 
remarks (i., p. xxviii.) that the mention of cur¬ 
rants in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
shows Beaujour’s story, that the currant was 
only brought from Naxos to the Peloponnese 
in 1580, to be incorrect. The name currant 
implies that it came from Corinth, and “ ray- 
syns de Corouns ” are mentioned much earlier 
in English accounts and cookery books. 
There are some notices of the cities of Old 
Greece. Thebes was ruled by Antonio Ac- 
ciaiuoli (descended from the famous banker 
of Florence); and when he took Athens from 
the Venetians, the governor oi Negropont 


attacked Thebes, but was beaten and captured. 
His instructions were that, if Thebes was 
taken, “ debeat facere ruinari et destrui totam 
terram ” (ii. 92). Many despatches relate to 
Corfu, which, as the most valuable station on 
the way to Italy and Sicily, has been, more 
often than not, disconnected from the history 
of Greece, and it did not fall under the Otto¬ 
man rule. Venice allowed part of the popula¬ 
tion of Corfu to bear arms, and in 1400 
relieved the serfs of Negropont from the 
hearth tax on condition of their each keeping 
a bow and forty arrows. 

Venice inherited much from the Greek 
bureaucracy. Sathas points out that many 
official titles are mere translations from the 
Greek, and even the famous gondola is only 
KovrfXai. But, as to some of the borrowed 
words, he perhaps goes too far. Why should 
lembo be derived from Xe/x/3os, when lembus 
is true classical Latin? It is strange that 
so few Greek words occur in these docu¬ 
ments ; but anagraphi is found ii. 222, para- 
stasi 275. A daughter of Constantine Ducas 
married the Doge in 1049, and introduced 
the use of forks instead of fingers in eating. 
The Venetian dialect still keeps the Greek 
word piron ( m)povvi ), where other Italians 
say forchetta. There are a few misreadings 
in the Latin text, such as (ii. 3) suit capiti- 
bus for sive, (7) arenata for armata, (57) non 
mille for nonnulli, (68) debeatis for debitis, 
(158) domino consiliarii for duo, (209) identi- 
tati for indemnitati, (214) possint se for posuit, 
(254) alia persona for pecunia; but the text in 
general reads fluently. 

The Monumenta Historiae Sellenicae, 
which Sathas is editing under the auspices of 
the Greek Chamber of Deputies, will oonsist 
of ten volumes divided into two series. The 
first will contain the Venetian despatches, 
accompanied by copies of the old coloured 
maps (three of which are given). The second 
will be devoted to documents in the Greek 
language, ranging from the introduction of 
Christianity to the Fourth Crusade. The 
price of each volume is twenty francs. It is 
a series to which publio libraries should, if 
possible, subscribe. The name of the editor 
is sufficient guarantee for the manner in 
which the work is done. C. W. Boa.se. 


BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland. Edited by 
Francis H. Groome. VoL I. (Edinburgh: 
Thomas C. Jack.) The Scotch have an insatiable 
appetite for statistical information, especially 
about their own oountry. Nearly a oentury 
ago the first Sir John Sindair compiled his 
celebrated Statistical Account of Scotland in 
twenty volumes, chiefly from materials supplied 
by parish ministers. We are not aware that 
his example has ever been followed in the part 
of the island that lies south of the Tweed, whioh 
has not got beyond oounty histories, local 
guide-books, and Post Office Directories. But 
here we have before us the first volume of a 
Scotoh gazetteer that is intended to ocoupy the 
same position towards Sinclair’s that the 
ordnance maps based upon the trigonometrical 
survey may be supposed to occupy towards the 
maps of Sinclair’s time. The conception does 
great oredit to the editor, and still more to the 
publisher. The task they have combined to 
undertake is not only very heavy in its dimen¬ 
sions, but also very wide in its character. 
There are to be six volumes in all, eaoh of about 
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three hundred quarto pages of double column. 
The number of places recorded_ is simply 
enormous, including hamlets, mansion houses, 
and burns. Under B alone there are said to 
be 1,514 entries. The information given is both 
most minute and most varied, figures being 
mingled with Gaelic or Border legend, with 
antiquarian or historical fact, and the whole 
being administered in that peculiarly oondensed 
form which Scotsmen love. Scotticisms abound, 
of which we would be the last to oomplain; 
but, by a curious lapse, the stipend of the parish 
minister is usually spoken of as his “ living.” 
The artiole on Aberdeen town is a model of 
fullness, but we are not equally satisfied with 
that on Aberdeen oounty. In the maps there is 
a similar inequality. The two which bear the 
name of Mr. Bartholomew are excellent; but 
those of the counties are very old fashioned. 
The landscape engravings and the wood-cuts of 
burgh seals in the text are a valuable feature. 
We shall look forward with interest to the 
articles on Scotoh history, literature, language, 
&c., which are to be contributed specially by 
recognised authorities on the several subjects. 

Oriffin Ahoy ! A Tacht Cruise to the Levant 
and Wanderings in Egypt, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Greece, and Italy in 1881. By Gen. 
E. H. Maxwell. (Hurst and Blackett.) When 
people are associated together for a time, words 
and sentences often acquire a meaning and an 
importance which do not of right belong to 
them; and this, it may be guessed, would 
suggest the answer if the author were to be 
asked what caused him to adopt the peculiar 
title of this book. Oriffin Ahoy / suggests 
no connexion with the places described in 
the work. On the oontrary. it brings the 
mind back to the west end of Fleet Street In 
this case the Oriffin was a barque-rigged yaoht 
of 350 tons, with auxiliary screw. Such is the 
kind of craft in which a wealthy man nowadays 
visits the East. In the time of Queen Elizabeth 
“Will Adams,” a Thames pilot, reached Japan 
in a Butch vessel, the Charity, of only 160 tons, 
and the crew nearly all died on the voyage. 
The pilgrims to the Holy Land in the olden 
time had to walk, or ride if their means per¬ 
mitted. Now the journey is done in a floating 
palace, with friends to make the time pass 
sociably, with a complete staff of servants, in¬ 
cluding ladies’ maids and (in the present case) a 
“gamekeeper.” In the old daysthe modeof travel¬ 
ling led to adventure, and all was new to the 
wanderer; the modern style of luxurious tra¬ 
velling precludes all this. Bisks and dangers 
are carefully avoided, well-beaten ground only 
is gone over, and the man who tries to make a 
book out of the experiences of such a journey 
finds he has a hard task before him. In Oriffin. 
Ahoy ! this is palpably evident. All the places 
mentioned in this yaoht oruise are now regularly 
visited by Mediterranean tourists, and have been 
so often described that there is nothing new to 
tell about them. Under suoh circumstances it 
would be unfair to judge the gallant author, 
for he shows some ability and appreciation of 
character, which comes to the surface at times; 
and the “ Story of a Letter ” is the freshest bit 
in the book. It would make a good plot for a 
novel, and in these days of “ cabbage planting ” 
Gen. Maxwell need not be surprised if he find 
it soon, under a new name, as a favourite 
pieoe in one of the London theatres. When 
the author talks of “eating the air” we have 
strong evidence that he has had some experi¬ 
ence in India, and has been familiar with the 
custom of taking a hawa khana ; but his book 
shows that he has not followed up many of the 
archaeological questions connected with the 
localities visited during the cruise. Had he 
done so he would have hesitated before stating 
that the Kubbet es Sakrah at Jerusalem was 
built by the Khalif Omar. Another example 
may be given when he describes his visit to the 


museum in Athens, containing the objects found 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. Those who 
are familiar with the details of this “find” 
will smile on reading that “the rich tombs of 
Mighty Agamemnon have been rifled to supply 
its contents,” and that there is in the museum 
a model of the tomb, with the body of Aga¬ 
memnon in it. If the General will enquire he 
will find that there is still among the most 
eminent archaeologists a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the date of the objects found at 
Mycenae, and that no one is entitled to say as 
yet whose tomb it was in which they were 
found. 

With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State in 18S0-81. By Charles L. Norris- 
Newman. (W. H. Allen.) Mr. Norris-New- 
man, who has already written on the Zulu 
war, now gives us, in a thick volume, a history 
of the Boers and a very full aooount of the 
late war. Without admitting that such a book 
was needed, it is only justice to Mr. Norris- 
Newman to say that he is very well qualified 
to write on the subject. He has resided for 
some time in South Afrioa. He acted as special 
correspondent to several looal prints in both 
the Zulu and Boer wars; and he is evidently 
well acquainted with the state of parties, and 
the working of prejudices and self-interest in 
Natal and the Transvaal, without a knowledge 
of which it is impossible to form a correct judg¬ 
ment on the causes of the Boer war. Mr. Norris- 
Newman writes in a spirit of tolerance and 
moderation; his sympathies are with the Boers, 
but he seldom, if ever, blames individual aotors on 
either side, and reserves his oensure for govern¬ 
ments and systems. It is impossible not to 
agree with his opinion that, though our difficul¬ 
ties with the Boers are in part due to their 
peculiarities and untraotableness, yet they are 
principally to be attributed to the undoubted 
mismanagement and wilful blindness of the 
Imperial authorities, both at home and in South 
Africa. In another plaoe he says:— 

“I think It will be admitted by all, taotading the 
Boers themselves, that Sir Bartla Frers took a fair 
and liberal view of the question; and had his 
views, together with Sir T. Shepetone's promises, 
been carried out in a spirit of conciliation by a 
competent offioial, there can be little doubt that 
the Transvaal would still have remained a British 
oolony, a valuable addition to the Empire, and a 
united and prosperous country, and that the recent 
disastrous war would never have ooourred." 

We doubt Mr. Norris-Newman finding many 
readers. His subject, from whichever side it be 
approached, is a painful and humiliating one, 
which most of us would willingly forget; still 
we would ask those who are of this mind to 
read the General Beview contained in the 
author’s last ohapter, written in the same tem¬ 
perate tone as the rest of his book, and from 
which there is much to be learned. 

Pathways of Palestine, by H. B. Tristram, First 
Series (Sampson Low), is a gossiping account of 
routes and sites in Palestine, illustrated with 
photographs. The photographs, twenty-three in 
number, are very good; and the narrative has a 
certain freshness of colour, as was to be expected 
from a writer who has wandered much in Pales¬ 
tine, and has the trained eye of a naturalist. 
Beyond this not much can be said in favour of 
the work. The archaeological and historical 
notices are a mere reehauffi from the oommonest 
sources, put together with a total want of criti¬ 
cism, and even the printing of proper names is 
such that one is sometimes tempted to ask 
whether the author read his own proofs (Beth 
has Jekilah, “the place of stoning,” p. 59). 
Identifications, old and new, are accepted with 
that careless eagerness to believe in the possi¬ 
bility of recognising all manner of Biblical sites 
which is the curse of English exploration in 
Palestine, and they are forced upon the reader 


with an air of confidence which can only mislead 
the unwary and repel the cautious. In a word, 
Canon Tristram plays the dragoman, not the 
man of science. Of course, the oldest masonry 
on the temple platform is set down to the age 
of Solomon, and the absurd mistake in the 
Recovery of Jerusalem, which accepts the mason 
marks as Phoenician letters, is repeated. In 
reality these marks are more like the tribal 
marks of the Bedouins (worn) than anything 
else; what is quite certain is that they are not 
Phoenician. A propos of the remark that Bir 
Ay A b is not mentioned by any Crusading writer 
before a.d. 1283, it may be worth while to call 
attention to the fact that the well is described 
under its present name by Moqaddasy in the 
tenth oentury. The Moslems then fancied that 
the waters of Zemzem visited it on the night of 
Arafat, whioh implies that the spot had a certain 
traditional sanctity. 

Philips' Popular Atlas of the World. Con¬ 
structed by John Bartholomew. (G. Philip 
and Son.) In three respects at least this new 
atlas is deserving of high praise. Special 
attention has been given to the modern demands 
which physioal geography makes upon students, 
inset maps have been very skilfully used, and 
minor British possessions receive more adequate 
treatment than in any other map with which 
we are acquainted. In short, everything is 
given, and given well, that was consistent with 
the plan of the work. The only oritioism that 
can fairly be made goes to the conception of 
this plan. From the strictly geographical point 
of view, sufficient importance has not been 
allowed to relative scale. Africa has but one 
map allotted to it; Australasia has five. Italy, 
Turkey in Europe, and Greeoe are all com¬ 
pressed into a single sheet ; so is India, with 
the adjacent countries from Beluchistan to 
Siam. Suoh maps are almost useless. But, 
after all, a “ popular atlas ” (like other books) 
is to be valued for what it actually aohieves, 
not for what it is compelled to leave undone. 
In some respeots, as we have already said, no 
other gives so much of useful knowledge as 
this. That it is carried up to date, ana that 
the engraving is of the first excellence, may 
be safely affirmed on the authority of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s name. 

Stanford’s London Atlas of Geography. (Stan¬ 
ford.) This beautiful atlas is designed specially 
for general use, and we have never seen one 
which' is more adapted for its purpose. It is of 
convenient size, not so large as to require you 
to stand to it, and not so small as to need refer¬ 
ences to two or three maps when following a 
campaign or planning a reasonable trip. It is, 
moreover, very clear, and the colouring is not 
only useful, but pretty. The results of the 
Busso-Turkish ana Chili-Peruvian Wars, as 
well as the latest acquisitions of Bussia in Asia, 
and the discoveries of travellers in Afrioa and 
elsewhere, are of course indicated as accurately 
as possible, together with the few small end 
widely divided acquisitions of England during 
the last few years. Our colonial possessions 
are well cared for. No less than three maps 
are given to Canada, one each to Ceylou, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
Fiji Islands. Nor is the present interest only 
of Englishmen consulted. By the aid of two 
large maps of East and West Turkestan, the 
future operations of the Bussian armies can be 
marked with aoouracy and the importance of 
future encroachments understood. And Egypt 
has a map all to itself. At home we have not 
only the usual maps of England, Sootland, and 
Ireland, showing the railways, high roads, &o., 
and giving the names of places very legibly, 
but two extra maps of the British Isles, one 
showing not only the different heights of land, 
but the depths of the surrounding seas, and the 
other showing the rainfall, the river basins, and 
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the tides. A fine map of Japan is also a very 
interesting feature of this carefully designed 
and beautifully executed atlas. The Preface 
apologises for the map of Palestine, which it 
has not been possible to base upon the recent 
surveys for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The want of correct surveys is also probably 
the reason for the absence of maps of Cyprus 
and Armenia; but, with these exceptions, the 
work seems to fulfil every present need of ,the 
British public which can be reached by an atlas 
of its dimensions. 

Adolf Stieler’s Handatlas. Ueber alle Theile 
derErde. Lieferungen23-29. (Gotha: Perthes.) 
This excellent atlas, which we have already 
noticed several times, continues to make good 
progress; and, while the new maps are most 
weloome, we cannot but admire the way in 
which new discoveries are worked in where the 
maps are taken from old plates revised. We 
would specially call attention to the maps 
connected with our Indian possessions and the 
countries to the west of India as far as Persia. 
The same may be said of the African maps, 
since new districts and streams are being heard 
of almost every week. So, again, the new map 
of South America, with its speoial maps of 
Brazil, &o., shows a great advance, and these 
regions possess an ever-inoreasing interest for 
Europe. Australia is not negleoted, having two 
maps (74 and 75) assigned to it, with a special 
map of Tasmania; while No. 72 is devoted to 
the Cape and the neighbouring districts. The 
frontiers of Germany and France, and the Austro- 
Hungarian territories, are also given; and No. 
36, the Balkan country (with special maps of 
Constantinople and the neighbourhood), shows 
us another contested frontier land. No. 10 illus¬ 
trates the attempts at penetrating into the seas 
round the North Pole; and 4, “ Gebiet der 
Sonne,” and 6, “ Uebersioht der Luft-Striimungen 
und Niederschlage,” are so full of matter that an 
explanatory text would in some cases be de¬ 
sirable. The first oontains a general view of 
the solar systems, with almost every detail, 
from eolipses to comets, and the paths of the 
meteorites. The other marks the traoks of the 
winds, especially in reference to the main ocean 
routes— e.g., between the Lizard and New York. 
The colours, too, designate the rainy or dry 
regions, and forest and steppe lands are equally 
well shown by lines and dots of a somewhat 
heraldic character. But we have said enough 
to show how interesting these maps are for 
English readers and students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Schliemann’s most recent work in the 
Troad has been the excavation of the tumuli of 
Achilles and Patroclus. The excavations are 
still in progress, but as yet, it would appear, 
without results. 

We hear from India that the recently ap¬ 
pointed Education Commission, of which Mr. 
vY. W. Hunter is president, is well under 
weigh. Mr. Hunter has himself been 
staying on at Calcutta into April in order 
to wind up the first portion of the work. The 
total number of pupils in all the schools in 
India is now just two millions. In a few years 
this ought to rise to three millions; and 
it is not rash to hope that when the labours of 
the commission have borne fruit—say in ten 
years' time—the present number may be doubled. 

The widow of Canon Shirley has placed at 
the disposal of the Wyclif Society her late 
husband’s copies from the MSS. of Wyclif’s 
Manual of Logic, which he drew up for his 
pupils at Oxford, and of Wyclif’s Treatise on the 
Truth of Holy Scripture, whioh oontains muoh 
that is valuable for the Beformer’s character 
and opinions. 


We learn that a new volume of the “ Epochs 
of Modern History ” series— The French Revolu¬ 
tion, by Miss Bertha M. Cordery—has gone to 
press. 

The editor of the Glasgow Herald, Mr. Stod- 
dart, has just acknowledged the authorship of 
The Village Life, a poem whioh was published 
anonymously some months ago. 

The author of Olrig Orange and Hilda: 
among the Broken Gods, is at present engaged 
upon another volume of poems. His last 
volume, Raban; or, Life Splinters, was pub¬ 
lished a couple of years ago. 

The new parts of the Falaeographioal Society’s 
publications, shortly to be issued, contain, for 
the General Series, facsimiles of a Latin-Greek- 
Phoenioian inscription of b.o. 160-150 ; Greek 
MSS. of the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries; a leaf of the fragments of Virgil at 
St. Gall, of the fourth or fifth century; the 
Bunio inscriptions on the Franks casket in the 
British Museum, of the eighth or ninth cen¬ 
tury ; the “ Book of Deer; ” the Gospels of Mael- 
brigte, a.d. 1138 ; a series of Latin charters of 
the thirteenth century, including the Articles 
of Magna Charta; and some finely illuminated 
MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Oriental Series, of twelve plates, represents, 
among others, a Sanskrit MS. of 1198-99; the 
Gotha MS. of the Mabsut, written by a Turkish 
woman in the year 1109-10; Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah, of 1259; a series of Arabio coins, 
1221-1819; the famous Siloam inscription, 
about B.C. 700; the Pentateuch in Hebrew, 
Arabio, and Samaritan, of 1227; the Siphra, of 
1073; and a Coptic MS. of 979. 

Mr. Ernest Ayscoghe Floyer’s volume 
of travels, which is at length nearing comple¬ 
tion, will be entitled Unexplored Baluchistan, 
and will oontain an Introduction by Major- 
Gen. Sir Fr. J. Goldsmid. It will be published 
by Messrs. Griffith and Farran early in next 
month, when the author will probably visit 
London. 

Messrs. Began Paul, Trench and Co. will 
publish immediately two books of reoent 
travel. One, by Mr. J. J. Aubertin, the trans¬ 
lator of “ The LuBiads,” will give an acoount 
of his last year’s “ Flight to Mexico; ” and the 
other, by Mr. D. Pidgeon, will relate the 
episodes of a journey round the world during 
“ An Engineer's Hobday.” 

Messrs. Trubner and Co. have in the press 
a new work by Mr. Edward Jenkins, the author 
of Oinx's Baby, entitled A Paladin of 
Finance ; or, Monsieur Cosmo : a Story of the 
Era. The title sufficiently indicates the subject 
of the work. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will shortly 
publish a little book entitled Whispers of Love 
and Wisdom, whioh will have a Preface by 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. 

A new work, entitled The Hall Marking of 
Jewellery Practically Considered, by Mr. George 
E. Gee, author of “ The Goldsmith’s Hand¬ 
book,” “ The Silversmith’s Handbook,” &o., is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood and Co. It will include 
an account of the assay towns of the United 
Kingdom, the stamps at present employed, 
and will deal fully with the laws relating 
to the standards and the marks at all the 
existing assay offices, &c., &o. The same 
publishers also have ready a new and en¬ 
larged edition of The Manual of Colours and 
Dye Wares: their Properties, Applications, 
Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications, 
revised and enlarged by the author, Mr. 
J. W. Slater ; and a handy little volume 
for mechanics, engineers, builders, &c., entitled 
Tables, Memoranda, and Calculated Results, 


selected and arranged in a compact form by 
Mr. Francis Smith. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. will also 
issue immediately the following technical works 
in their popular “ Weale’s Budimentary Series ” : 
—The Construction of Roofs of Wood and Iron, 
deduced chiefly from the Works of Bobison, 
Tredgold, and Humber, by Mr. E. Wynd- 
ham Tarn ; Elementary Decoration : a Guide 
to the Simpler Forms of Every-day Art as 
applied to the Interior and Exterior Decoration 
of Dwelling-houses, by Mr. J. W. Facey, jun.; 
and A Practical Treatise on Handrailing, showing 
New and Simple Methods for finding the Pitch 
of the Plank, &c., by Mr. George Coilings. 

We understand that Messrs. MaoLehoso and 
Sons, of Glasgow, will publish immediately A 
Birth Song, and other Poems, by Mr. William 
Freeland, the editor of the Glasgow Evening 
Times. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, town clerk of Flint and 
deputy-constable of the castle, proposes to 
publish by subscription, Historic (Historical ?) 
Notices of Flint. A good deal of original matter 
will be given from documents in the British 
Museum and Publio Beoord Office, as well as 
from the borough and parish registers. The 
whole will be set forth in chronological order— 
from the Roman remains in the neighbourhood 
down to the present time. The work will be 
illustrated with facsimile wood-cuts, and also 
with original drawings by Miss Louise Riyner 
and Mr. Randolph Caldecott. Wo are glad to 
see that a full index is also promised. 

Mr. Arthur Sidgwiok’s paper on “ Brown¬ 
ing’s Love-Poetry,” whioh he read before the 
Oxford Browning Sooiety last term, will be 
printed in the May number of the Journal of 
Education. 

The May and June numbers of Mr. Walford's 
new Antiquarian Magazine will contain, inter 
alia, some interesting papers by the Bev. F. K. 
Harford, minor canon of Westminster, on the 
true origin of our National Anthem, which he 
has traoed back to its original source in a 
Latin anthem sung in the Chapel Boyal of St. 
James in the time of the Stuarts. 

The Leisure Hour for May will print the 
autobiography (hitherto unpublished) of William 
Jackson, of Exeter, the well-known musician, 
the friend of Gainsborough, Goldsmith, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Many letters of Gainsborough 
are in the narrative. 

At the recent matriculation examination of 
the Oaloutta University eight women passed 
successfully, of whom six are natives of India; 
and at Bombay seven women were successful, 
including four from the city of Poonah. At 
the First Arts examination at Calcutta a female 
candidate obtained a scholarship of the first 
grade. 

Mr. Bancroft’s History of the Formation of 
the Constitution of the United States of America 
will be published by Messrs. Appleton in May. 
It will be in two volumes, uniform with his 
History of the United States, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth (bring¬ 
ing the narrative to the close of the Revolution) 
in 1873. "Although Mr. Banoroft is now 
eighty-two,” says Appleton's Literary Bulletin, 
"he has no idea of laying down his pen, and 
confidently expects to bring his groat work 
down to the dose of the Mexican War.” 

John Inglesant is being issued by a New York 
publisher for twenty cents, or tenpence, while 
one dollar (4s.) is asked for Messrs. Macmillan's 
"cheap edition,” 

Another Amerioan publisher has brought 
out an edition of Mr. Baskin’s Modem Painters, 
in five volumes, at one dollar a volume. We 
are told that they contain all the wood-outs, but 
none of the plates, of the original edition. 
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Accobding to the Dial, a monthly literary 
Review published at Chicago, the King of 
Sweden has sent an autograph letter to Miss 
Marie A. Brown, of that city, authorising her 
to translate his works. _ This lady has already 
■uooessfully rendered into English the works 
of several prominent Swedish authors. 

The Rev. Mr. Owen’s Evenings with the 
Skeptics, whioh was favourably reviewed in the 
Academy last year, appears to be attracting 
Borne attention on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Many of the leading American journals have 
bestowed flattering notices upon it, the Boston 
Literary World going so far as to say, 11 For 
breadth and depth of view, for freshness and 
strength of thought, for animation of style, and 
for the right kind of ‘ popularisation,’ these 
volumes have no equals in the English lan¬ 
guage.” Are the critics of the Old World 
harder to please, or the others too lavish of 
praise? 

It is noteworthy that the American reader 
of to-day has a decided relish for modem French 
fiction. Henoe translations of the more cele¬ 
brated works of French novelists are published 
in rapid sucoession, and apparently find a ready 
sade. This is a somewhat remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon, aB translation, which has not inaptly 
been termed “ the wrong side of tapestry,” is 
but ill-adapted for rendering the easy persiflage 
and double-meaning sentences of French authors 
into any language, still less into English, a 
speech that is nothing if not precise. But in 
America, English versions of French novels 
and tales still find favour with a large class of 
readers. We notice that R. Worthington, of 
New York, has just issued a translation of 
Thdophile Gautier’s Une Nuit de CUopatre. 

The May number of Wide Awake, an 
American magazine for children, will contain 
a poem in memory of Longfellow and his love 
for children, by Mr. Whittier. 

The New York Publishers’ Weekly for April 
8 contains the first instalment of a bibliography 
of copyright, which attempts to be exhaustive 
as regards both time and country. It goes so 
far as to include reprints of articles, and also 
critical notices of articles and books. The com¬ 
piler is Mr. Thorwald Solberg, who will be glad 
of any corrections or additions to be sent to 
him. 

The University of Michigan is described by 
the Nation as now holding, in point of numbers, 
“ the leading position among the higher political 
institutions of the country.” The total of 
students for the current year is 1,534, of whom 
180 are women. Less than one-half belong to 
the State of Michigan. A school of political 
Bcienoe has recently been organised; and in the 
arts department a wide, though not unlimited, 
choice of studies is allowed, the principle being 
to require a certain degree of proficiency in one 
or more specified branches of knowledge. 

The Deutsches Litteraturblatt, which is pub¬ 
lished by Perthes, of Gotha, and edited by 
Messrs. Keck and Herbst, will for the future 
appear weekly instead of fortnightly. 

The first volume is now complete of the 
thirteenth edition of Broekhaus’ Gonversations- 
lexicon, containing the first thirteen parts. The 
total number of articles is 3,814, comparing 
with 2,310 in the previous edition. 

A small but very valuable collection of 
autograph MSS. and letters will be sold at 
Leipzig, on June 12, by Messrs. List end 
Francke. Among the MSS. are original com¬ 
positions by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu¬ 
bert, Chopin, Liszt, Weber, and Mendelssohn- 
Bertholdy. _ The catalogue of autograph letters 
indudes epistles by Louis XI. of France, the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Napoleon L 


The study of history appears to flourish in 
Sweden. Not to mention T. Carlson’s solid 
work, The History of Sweden under the Kings of 
the Pfalz Dynasty, which has now reached a 
sixth volume, dealing with the earlier years 
of the reign of Charles XII., we notice that 
the learned archaeologist, Hans Hildebrand, is 
engaged on a work of colossal proportions, to 
be entitled The Middle Ages in Sweden. Nor 
are there wanting annalists of literature and 
philosophy. Prof. G. Ljunggren is passing 
through the press A History of Swedish Litera¬ 
ture, conceived on a large scale; while Prof. 
L. Nyblaeus is doing the same with his Philo¬ 
sophical Researches in Sweden. 

The first number of El Folk-Lore Andaluz, 
March 1882, is curious from containing (p. 28) 
as a fact within the writer’s knowledge the 
story of a dog shot by his master while 
endeavouring to make him comprehend that 
he had lost his purse, which has been current 
in Germany for at least thirty years. The 
“ Oracion de San Antonio de Padua ” (p. 41), 
to recover lost objects, is really given as a 
pious practice in the Cateohisms of Southern 
France. This magazine, and the society of 
which it is the organ, is, we hope, destined to 
render good service to the science of folk-lore. 

We regTet that our authority was wrong last 
week in his dates of the next Wordsworth 
Society gatherings. Both the afternoon and 
evening meetings are on Wednesday, May 3. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

We regret to hear that M. Louis Blanc, whose 
health (already weak) received a severe shock 
from his brother’s death, is now in a very 
critical condition. 

The literary event of the week in Paris is the 
publication of the correspondence of George 
Sand (Calmann Ldvy), forming a sort of 
complement to the Histoire de ma Vie. Among 
the letters is one of literary advice to M. 
Engine Pelletan, and another written in the 
same year in the warmest language of admira¬ 
tion to “ mon bon enfant et frfere,” M. Franz 
Liszt. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is continuing in the 
Nouvelle Revue his" Histoire de mes Livres.” In 
the current number he treats of Le petit Chose 
and of Robert Helmont. The former was published 
in 1867, first as a feuilleton in the Petit Moniteur 
and then in book form by HetzeL It was the 
earliest of M. Daudet’s novels, and for a long 
time the most successful. In it the influence 
of Dickens is most conspicuous, and it is hard 
not to believe that its autobiographical char¬ 
acter was not partly suggested by David Copper- 
field. M. Daudet, however, does not give any 
authority for this affiliation. It is interesting 
to learn from his own lips how large is the 
measure of actual autobiography. Tne sordid 
home at Lyons, the misery of the usher's life, 
the sympathy of the abbtS Germane, and the 
devotion of brother Jacques (Ernest Daudet) 
are all of course true. The concluding scenes 
at Paris are entirely imaginative. Of Robert 
Helmont it is enough to say that it fell entirely 
flat on its first publication in 1873. So recent 
is M. Daudet’s fame. 

Moths has been translated into French, and 
published under the title of La princesse Zouroff 
(Paris: Hachette). 

The industrious bibliophile who writes under 
the name of “ Philomueste Junior” has just 
issued (Bruxelles: Gay et Doucet) a little 
book entitled La Bibliomanie en 1881, which 
gives an account of the famous book-sales 
that took place in France and elsewhere 
during the past year, with many interest¬ 


ing comments. The books that fetched 
the highest prices are thus classified:— 
(1) Original editions of the Frenoh classics, 
espeoially Corneille and Molidre; (2) books 
illustrated by the artists of the last century— 
Eisen, Marillier, Moreau, &o.; (3) those bound 
by celebrated binders of the same period— 
Boyet, Padeloup, Derome; (4) those bearing the 
book-plates of eminent collectors—Longpierre 
and Count d’Hoym. Excluding the first portion 
of the Sunderland sale, the highest prioe re¬ 
corded is 24,000 frs. (£960) for the “ Grandes 
ohroniques des gestes des dues et princes de 
Savoys,” by Symphorien Champier. 

Another form of Frenoh bibliomania is 
illustrated by the Bibliographic des Plaquetlcs 
romantiques, which has been published by M. 
Nauroy (Paris: Charavay). This has reference 
to wbat may be called the occasional literature 
of the romantio period, and has been compiled 
from the materials in the Bibliotheque nationale. 
For the future bibliographer of Victor Hugo 
it will be specially interesting. It gives the 
original form of the “ Ode to Bonaparte, 1822 ; ” 
and the poet’s “ Address to the Electors,” dated 
May 18, 1848, of which a copy recently fetched 
43 frs. A copy of the first edition of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, in its original paper cover, was 
sold last year for 1,700 frs. (£68). 

We notice yet another contribution to French 
bibliography under the title Origines de Vlm- 
primerie a. Tours, 1467-1550, by Dr. Uirardet. 
According to the author, the first book printed 
at Tours was the Roman de Florio, by Nicolas 
Jenson, whioh was issued from the press of 
Guillaume Larchevfique, December 31, 1467. 

At the reoent gathering of the provincial 
societies of France, whioh is held every year 
at the Sorbonne during the Easter holidays, 
M. Grellet-Balguerie read a paper in whioh he 
claimed to have done no less than disoover a 
new King of France of the Merovingian dynasty. 
This is Olovis III., son of Dagobert II., associ¬ 
ated on the throne by his father in 673, and 
probably assassinated with him in 680. 

The first volume has just been published 
(Paris: Didot) of an important work upon the 
wars of the time of Louis XY. It treats of the 
war in Spain (1719-20) and the war of the 
Polish succession (1733-39). The work is to 
consist of seven volumes in all; the sixth will 
include the invasion of England by the High¬ 
landers under the Young Pretender, and the 
struggle between the French and the English in 
India. 

Polybillion for April contains the first part ot 
an appreciative notice of the “English Men of 
Letters” series by M. Gustave Masson; but 
surely he knows better than to say that they 
are edited by “ M. le professenr Morley.” This 
is not only wrong, but misleading. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The present number of Mind has a peculiir 
interest as containing the last publication of 
Prof. T. H. Green. The second of the two 
articles on the theme, “ Can there be a Natural 
Science of Man ? ” which ends with a promise 
which death is likely to leave unfulfilled, is, we 
think, one of the best specimens of the writer's 
deep insight into philosophical problems, and of 
his close and persistent reasoning. In these 
days, when scienoe is apt to think that it settles 
everything in delightful ignorance of the pre¬ 
suppositions on which it takes its stand, such 
work as that of Mr. Green can hardly be too 
highly estimated. In the present essay he does 
much to establish the self-contradictoriness of 
the idea of things in themselves on the one 
hand, and on the other of mere feeling or 
sensational consciousness stripped of all intel- 
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lectual determination. He draws a careful dis¬ 
tinction between knowledge as a process of 
intellectual attainment in the individual mind, 
in whioh sense it is a phenomenon in time and 
can be treated by psychology, and knowledge 
as the completed act which, by embracing a 
number of parts under certain relations one 
to the other and to the thinking subject, is 
a kind of “ supernatural ” consciousness lying 
out of time. One of the best parts of the essay, 
to our thinking, is the discrimination between 
the scientific view of a material thing as 
the cause of our sensations, and the view 
of it as an object for the mind which perceives 
it. This may profitably be read along with Mr. 
S. Hodgson’s distinction between things as 
conditions of mental phenomena and as objective 
aspects of cognition. It is argued with great 
force that perception is something quite different 
from a congeries of sensations, original and 
revived. Such an essay as this must set every 
serious reader thinking on the properly philo¬ 
sophic problems which lie over after all our 
psychologies are perfected. And the fitness of 
this oriticism may, we think, be fully ap¬ 
preciated without accepting any particular 
philosophic system. The other articles of this 
number oall for little notice. To the outsider 
Hegelianism is no doubt apt to seem a colossal 
product of ingenious folly, and as a thing 
which can be best dealt with by ridicule. To 
such Prof. W. James’s article “ On Some 
Hegelisms” may prove amusing. It is racy, 
with a distinctly American raciness. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that this bit of 
light-hearted banter lies dangerously near (to 
say the least of it) the confines which we may 
assume to be recognised by a journal which is 
devoted to the serious study of philosophic 
questions. In another artiole, Mr. A. W. 
Bonn completes his study of the influence 
of Greek philosophy on modern thought. 
There is no doubt a considerable ingenuity 
shown in looking at Hobbes, Locke, Spinosa, 
and the rest as representing and more fully 
working out certain tendencies of Greek thought. 
Tet the analogies seem to us a little strained 
in places. And in any case this kind of treat¬ 
ment of modern thinkers is apt to lead to a 
somewhat distorted conception of their real-aims 
and accomplishments. 

There are only two artioles in the “ retro¬ 
spective ” part of Le Livre for March. But 
these are of much more than ordinary interest. 
The first is a short paper by Champfleury on 
the bibliophile Jacob. The editor has thought 
it well to apologise for some expressions in this ; 
and we think that the author would have shown 
better taste in speaking more respectfully of a 
veteran who (if some of his contemporaries have 
excelled him a little in accurate scholarship 
and sound judgment) has done almost un¬ 
equalled service of the most precious kind in 
the republishing of lost or forgotten literature. 
It is this that the true student of letters requires 
and is thankful for. He can neglect or correct 
for himself the conjectures of a too imaginative 
editor -, he cannot elaborate for himself texts to 
which he has no access. Far be it from us to 
quarrel with the more erudite and accurate 
scholarship of the period succeeding that of 
which, in different ways, M. Lacroix and the 
late Paulin Paris were representatives. But 
what we want first of all is the texts to form 
our own opinion on; and when we see 
scholars of to-day loitering to re-edit already 
printed MSS. the editing of which does not 
come up to their standard, instead of continu¬ 
ing to make unprinted, or printed but practically 
inaccessible, texts public, we cannot help feel¬ 
ing cordially disposed towards the older school. 
The second paper, by M. de L mveujoul, is a 
very long and very interesting account of 
Gautier’s unaccomplished liteiary projects. 
Most of these are known to all lovers of Iheo 


the Delectable; but some are new. The article 
is illustrated with a facsimile poem containing 
an unpublished stanza, and with a fancy portrait 
of Gautier. The other paper has a very pretty 
encodremenf-frontispieoe printed in brown ink. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of April 10 
Gen. Pavia continues his political reflections 
on the Provisional Government, the reign of 
Amadeo I., and the Republic of 1870. He 
reproaches the authors of the revolution for 
not having seen that the only two issues 
possible were a Bepublic or Alphonso XII. and 
for having given Spain first to a foreign Prince, 
and then to Oantonalism. His account of 
Amadeo’s reign is unfavourable to the political 
capacity of the Prince, but admits the dignity 
of its close. In “ Mis Apuntes,” D. A. Ubique 
tells how he found the will of Don Carlos, son 
of Philip II., in a shoemaker's shop in Toledo, 
and finally secured it for the Archivo 
historico nacion&l. Capt. Bermeje concludes 
his Impresiones de Yiaje with reflections on the 
naval forces of Germany, Austria, and Italy— 
in the two first merely defensive auxiliaries 
to the army, in the last a vital necessity for 
the State. Seiior Yalleje contributes a pleasing 
historical novelette on Sebastian Gomez, the 
mulatto of Murillo. The editor announces 
that this Review will henceforth publish the 
leotures given in the Ateneo of Madrid. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ART AND POPULARITY.—TO R. BROWNING. 

“ No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new, for he saith the old is better.'' 

Haply thy life were harmed if earth her fame 
Had proffered ere yean proved thou didst not need 
Drink of applause Art's daily force to feed— 

Ere the noujnjs—God—deep source whence came 
Thy poet's impulse, bade thee tint to olaim 
Reward like to His own—true Artist's meed 
Of joy that flows in essence of the deed, 
Unreached by accident of land or blame, 

But now, since thou through long uncrowned days 
Didst draw soul's strength from draughts of this 
old wine 

Of gladness (whioh doth evermore sustain 
All Nature’s working human or Divine), 

No fear for thee lest thou that first good gain 
tthould’st quit to thirst for new wine of men’s 
praise. 


A COTJNTER-PART TRUTH TO THE FOREGOING. 

Said I thou didst not need to feed thy Art 
From daily draughts of wine of human praise, 
While God sustained thee in unlauded days 
With Karth’aold gladness which makes vigour dart 
Through the soul’s pulses ? Ay 1 but yet my heart 
Saith that this thought of thee is but a phase 
Of truth concerning thee; and on me lays 
Urgence to speak the half-truth’s counterpart. 

For thou hadst need of us. Pure Artist's joy 
Could not suffice thy soul's whole thirst to Blake, 
Tasted alone, God’s preoioua wine would cloy. 

Thy manhood needed men thy gains to share; 

Thy brethren’s sympathy, not praise, oan make 
Tby life complete that else impenect were. 

E. D. W. 


THE SUNDERLAND SALE. 

The second Sunderland sale is dow over, after 
ten days of renewed struggle among the lovers 
of rare books. Many important lots were sold 
(or seemed to be) at low sums; but the more 
remarkable articles produced, as on the former 
occasion, unprecedented prices. Mr. Quaritch, 
M. Techener, Mr. Ellis, and Messrs. Morgand 
and Fatout were the principal buyers; but 
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there were also several competitors in the back¬ 
ground who had entrusted their commissions to 
uninterested and inexperienced agents. This 
practice may sometimes result in a bargain ; 
but, to judge from this and other sales, it is an 
ill-advised one. The knowledge of the value of 
old books and of special copies is confined to a 
very few heads ; and these cognoscenti seek to 
punish the givers of unlimited commissions by 
running the prices to an extravagant pitch, the 
nominal opponent being in most cases unable, 
from want of knowledge and experience, to 
form a true notion on the subject. The first book 
noteworthy for its cost was (2,801) vol. i. of the 
original edition of the Chrouiques de St. Denys, 
1466 (the first French book printed in Franoe), 
which was bought by Mr. Quaritch at a low 
figure, £27 10s. (2,802) Chroniques de St. Denys, 
Verard, 1493, was secured by M. Techener for 
£116 ; (2,804) the first edition of the Chronicques 
de Normendie, 1487 (only two other oopies 
known), fell to Mr. Quaritch at the absurdly 
low price of £36; (2,806) Cronica del Rey 
Don Rodrigo, Seville, 1499, £28 (Mr. Ellis); 
(2,816) Ouarino Mesquino, Seville, 1327, 
£19 (Quaritch) ; (2,850) Ciceronis Opera, 

Milan, 1498-99, the first collected edition, 
£30 10s. (Quaritch); (2,868) the Aldine edi¬ 
tion, 1560-65, £35 10s. (Quaritoh); (2,887) 
Ciceronis Rhetorica, Jenson, 1470, on vellum, 
£80 (Ellis); (2,900 and 2,933) two Aldine 
Ciceros, on vellum, in very poor condition, 
fetched £30 and £36 (illustrating the remarks 
made above on unlimited commissions); (2,922) 
Cicero de Oratore, Sweinhe.vm and Pannartz, 
1469, £31 (Quaritoh); (3,019) Ciceronis Tuscu- 
lanae Quaestinnes, Jenson, 1472, on vellum, £90 
(Quaritch); (3,043) Ciceronis De Officiis etc.. Fust 
and tiohoeffer, 1465, on vellum, the first 
printed classio, £100 (Quaritoh), a singularly 
low figure for such a book, the second edition, 
also on vellum, 1466 (3,044), fetohing £91; 
(3,073) an Elzevir of comparatively trifling 
value, Cioero de Officiis, 1677, reached the 
enormous price of £120 in consequence of its size 
I and condition; (3,083) the first edition of Ciceronis 
ftEpietolae ad Familiares, Rome, 1467, on vellum, 
£295 (Tdohener); (3,086) another edition of the 
same, Venice, 1469, £70 (Quaritch); (3,103) 
another edition, a tine Lyons counterfeit of the 
Aldine, also on vellum, £56 (Quaritch); (3,178) 
an illustrated large-paper copy of Clarendon’s 
History, 1707, containing a large number of 
beautilul drawings from unpublished portraits, 
apparently prepared for the engraver, £275 
(Quaritch); (3,212) an imperfect copy of the 
Clementine Constitutions, Fust and Schoeffer, 
1460, on vellum, £240 (Ellis); (3,252) a palimp¬ 
sest Greek Codex, reoently described by Prof. 
Mahaffy, £51 (Quaritch); (3,302) Poliphilo, 
1499, £86 (Ellis); (3,657) the first edition of 
the Commentaries of Alboquerque, the Portu- 
guese conqueror of India, so rare that there is 
no copy iu the British Museum, and perhaps 
but two copies extaut, £32 (Quaritch); (3,684) 
a MS. of Daute's Inferno, with an unknown 
commentary by Guido Pisano, fifteenth oentury, 
£101 (Quaritch); (3,685 and 3,686) the Foligno 
edilio princeps of Dante, 1472, and the undated 
Naples edition by Tuppo, £46 and £205 
(Quaritch); (3,867) the first edition of the 
Dialogue Creaturarum, 1480, and the first dated 
edition of the GeetaRomanorum, both in one oaken 
binding, £52 (Quaritch) ; (4,052) Sir Francis 
Drake revived, 1626, £75 (evidently another 
instance of unlimited commission); (4,124) the 
first edition of the Faffs d'Armes de Bertrand 
Du. Ouesclin, £112 (Quaritch) ; (4,154) Durandi 
Rationale, printed on vellum by Fust and 
Schoeffer, 1459, £790 (Quaritch)—this was 
probably the highest price produced during the 
second Sunderland sale, for the Aulas Ctllius of 
1469, on vellum, which was yet unsold at the 
time of our going to press, was not considered 
likely to bring anything like such a sum, 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 
OF HENRY III. 

Perhaps few pieces of Early English are more 
interesting than the famous “ Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III.,” dated 1258, 
which was so ably edited and discussed by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis for the Philological Sooiety. It will 
be remembered that Henry III. seems to have 
sent round a oopy of this proclamation to eaoh 
county, but Mr. Ellis supposed (as did all the 
rest of us who were interested in the question) 
that only one copy has come down to us—viz., 
that which was issued to the county of Hunting¬ 
don. But I think students of English will be 
amazed to learn that this is not the case, and 
will be still more amazed to learn that the other 
copy was printed so far back as 1837. 

It must have been a considerable time ago 
since Mr. Turner, who was at work in the 
Bbdleian Library upon various documents con¬ 
nected with Oxford, informed me that there 
was a very valuable piece of Old English pre¬ 
served among the town records, whioh had 
already appeared in print. He then showed me 
the printed oopy, asking me if I knew anything 
about it. After reading the first line, I told 
him that it was nothing else than the Oxford- 
ehire copy of the famous “ Only English Pro¬ 
clamation of Henry III.” He was greatly 
interested in the matter, and, as I naturally 
wished him to have all the credit of his dis¬ 
covery, I left it for him to deal with, and said 
no more about it. Unfortunately, his early 
death left much of his work uncompleted. 

On making enquiries lately at the Bodleian, 
I found that the matter appeared to be but little 
known, nor could any aooount of it be found 
in Mr. Turner’s published work. I had for¬ 
gotten the name of the book whioh he showed 
me, though I remembered the general appear- 
anoe of it. After a while, Mr. Madan suggested 
trying a book by Dr. Ingram, and there it was. 
In the Memorials of Oxford, by J. Ingram, 
D.D., President of Trinity College, three vol¬ 
umes octavo, 1837, vol. iii., p. 5, we read as 
follows:— 

“But a singularly curious document in the same 
language [he had just been speaking ot the latest 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle], lately 
discovered in the archives of the oity by Mr. Joy, 
throws some light on the transactions whioh took 
place here in the memorable oonteat between King 
Henry III. and his rebellious barons. . . . The King 
issued a public writ or proclamation addressed to 
his loyal subjects in every oounty,” Ac. 

He then gives a facsimile of a small portion of 
the MS., with a transcript of it, and a Modern- 
English version. Fortunately, Dr. Ingram 
had edited the Anglo-Saxon Chroniole, and 
knew what he was about. His print of it is 
tolerably acourate, much more so than the 
singularly bad versions of the Huntingdonshire 
proclamation which were printed by Mr. Ellis's 
predecessors. 

On enquiry at the town clerk’s office, every 
facility was afforded me, and it was not long 
before we found it. Other towns might take a 
lesson from Oxford in the art of preserving and 
keeping their old documents. But I fear it may 
not always have been so, for the proclamation 
appears to have been badly creased in one 
place by folding it up, so that many letters 
which Dr. Ingram read correctly (testing his 
work by the other MS.) are at present entirely 
illegible, though the MS. is now properly 
flattened out and well mounted. It is a most 
extraordinary circumstanoe that Dr. Ingram 
makes no allusion to the other copy. 

I have carefully compared his printed 
version both with the Oxford MS. and with 
Mr. Ellis’s edition of the Huntingdon copy. 
There are a few curious variations ; but, as this 
communication has already extended to some 
length, I reserve my remarks for the present, 


hoping soon to give a transcript of the whole, as 
it is very short I will only add at present that 
the Oxford oopy is undoubtedly genuine, and 
is written in the usual hand of the period, in 
long lines containing more than twenty words 
each, just as is the case with the other copy. 
Where there is no crease, it is extremely clear 
and easy to read. Walter W. Skeat. 
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Bxuosou, H. Hieroglyphisch-demotisohe* Wdrtexbuch. 
7. Bd. Leipsig: Hinriohs. 113 M. 

Oommentakia in Aristotelem graeoa. Edita oonsllio et auo- 
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et XL Berlin: Reimer. 89 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEDICI PORCELAIN. 

Pioraun: April 6,188J. 

To the many who take an interest in the 
potter’s art and in the history of its develop¬ 
ment, particularly among amateurs of poroelain, 
that raro variety known as the “Medici ware,’’ 
the earliest produced in Europe of which speci¬ 
mens have been recognised in our day, is one of 
the most interesting. The result of patient 
experiments, conducted under the encourage¬ 


ment of the Grand Duke Francesco de' Medici, 
it was brought to considerable perfection at 
Florence about the year 1580, more than a 
quarter-of-a-century before Bottcher's discovery 
at Meissen. Probably not so many as fi ve-and- 
thirty examples could be numbered from the 
public and private collections of Europe, and the 
fact of a piece being known as " in the market ” 
causes a flutter of excitement among oolleotors. 
Of the details of its history little is yet known, 
and every additional faet connected with the 
ware is the more valuable. We have, how¬ 
ever, reason to hope that ere long much addi¬ 
tional light from hitherto unpublished docu¬ 
ments and notes will be thrown upon the subject 
by the careful investigations of the Baron 
Charles Davillier, who has given muoh time to 
their collection, and who promises a work 
accompanied by accurate description and illus¬ 
tration of the more characteristic specimens of 
the ware. 

In the meanwhile, it may be interesting to 
know that an important example has just fallen 
under my notice, which has probably hitherto 
escaped observation by English or French 
amateurs. It is said to have been found by the 
authorities about a year since among the stores 
of the Ufflzi, but has only within the last few 
weeks been exhibited in the National Museum at 
the Bargello in this city. It is an oval medallion 
plaque of stony-white colour, the fraotore 
showing the poroellanous nature of the com¬ 
position, whioh is, moreover, lightly coated 
with a transluoent glaze; certain fire-cracks 
upon the surface are further characteristic. Iu 
somewhat low relief upon its faoe is a profile 
portrait bust of Francesoo de’ Medici, looking 
to the right of the beholder. He is habited in 
ariohdress, with fur-collared over-garment, and 
wears the Order of the Golden Fleece. The 
head is uncovered. In letters soratohed upon 
the paste when moist around the head and front 
we read, frano. med. mag. dvx. etrvrle, and 
the date 1586 (or 5), the last two figures being 
partially ohipped away; beneath the bust is the 
capital letter P, doubtless the initial of the 
artist’s name. 

This small medallion, about five by three-and- 
three-quarter inches, is therefore a portrait of 
the Grand Duke who instigated or encouraged 
those experiments which resulted in the porcelain 
of whioh the plaque appears to have been 
formed, and is eminently confirmative of what 
we at present know of its history. 

0. Drury Fobtnum. 


D. G. ROSSETTI. 

Blrchington-on-SMi: April 31, 1883. 

Upon looking through the obituary published 
in the Academy of the lfith inst., I find that, 
notwithstanding my anxiety to mention the 
name of every living poet and painter in whom 
Bossetti was aotively interested, I have seemed 
entirely to ignore a poet of whom he had ever 
the highest admiration. After grouping the 
writers with whose work he was familiar (I 
omitted from my list Mr. Lang, Mr, Dowden, 
and Mr. William Davies), I meant to devote a 
paragraph to the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
and Bossetti’s contributions to it, mainly with 
a view to touohing upon his interest in the 
least known of its three founders—who were, 
as will be remembered, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Morris, and Oanon Dixon. It was his most 
amiable characteristic to take delight in con¬ 
stantly championing the good work whioh in 
the eyes of the world had not attained to 
adequate rank; but Bossetti’s appreciation of 
Canon Dixon’s two small volumes of poetry 
published twenty years ago was, so far as I 
could judge, beyond all comparison greater 
than any similar admiration entertained by him 
for work insufficiently recognised. He behoved 
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Canon Dixon to be, at bis best, not only a true, 
but also a great, poet; and he repeatedly appealed 
in vain to the undue modeity of the author to 
put aside for a while his Eoclesiastioal History 
in order to pass his poems through the press 
afresh, in the hope that they might at length 
attain to the distinction which he considered 
their due. I am so much concerned about the 
omission of Canon Dixon’s name from tbe list 
of living poets in whom Rossetti took pleasure 
that I beg you to permit me even at this stage 
to append it; friendly anxiety to do so is the 
greater from the certainty that Canon Dixon 
himself is the last man to oomplain of the 
omission, or allude to it. 

T. Hall Caine. 


LORD BSACONSFIELD’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

London: April21, 1882. 

A passage in Mr. Gardner’s review of Mr. 
Thorold Rogers’ History of Agriculture and 
Prices, in last week’s Academy, suggests to me 
a curious comparison, which Mr. Gairdner 
only hints at. In Sybil, that “ notable economio 
heretic,” the late Lord Beaoonsfield presented 
a retrospect of the fortunes of the English hind 
in the dark days between the Reformation and 
the early Victorian age which differs from 
that given by Mr. Rogers merely in the 
theory of causation to the extent of dwelling 
on the disintegrating effects of the secularisa¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical property by Henry VIII. 
upon the prosperity which had gone on uninter¬ 
ruptedly during the Wars of the Roses. 

Thus, at p. 52, edition 1862, Lord Beacons- 
field puts into the mouth of Gerard those very 
considerations as to the monks having been easy 
landlords, who were followed by a race of new 
proprietors who rack-rented their ill-gotten 
lands and put the screw upon all dependents, 
which Mr. Gairdner justly blames Mr. Rogers 
for leaving out of account Indeed, except in 
this one particular, the latter has all uncon¬ 
sciously pitohed his work in the key of the 
“Young England” theory of the solution of 
the “ Condition of England Question ” which is 
the central idea of Sybil, and plays a large part 
in other novels of the deoeased Tory leader. 

A. R. Fairfield. 


FOBTUQT7E3E GRAMMAR. 

YilU Addins, Sin Remo: April 17,1882. 

I have just received, through the kind help 
of a friend in London, d’ Ovidio’s notice of Dr. 
von Reinhaidstoettner’s Portuguese Grammar, 
and also his little sketch of Portuguese 
grammar. 

For the sake of fair play, I must now say 
that this conclusive review nearly fills an octavo 
page, or about the same length as seventy lines 
of a column of the Aoademy! It terms the 
Grammar a sufficiently good compilation, and 
regrets that it was not reoeived in time to be 
fully used for d’ Ovidio’s own Grammar! It 
then notioes some eight small oversights, or 
misprints, respecting some of which, at least, 
Dr. von Reinhardstoettner might find something 
to say. It concludes by stating that the book 
will prove useful to a student of Portuguese, 
though it contains errors—some 1 ‘ grave ones ”— 
to be corrected. 

This is the substance of a very brief notioe 
of a most laborious work of about 420 pages ! 
How far it justifies Prince Bonaparte’s 
wholesale condemnation of Dr. von Reinhard¬ 
stoettner I leave the readers of the Academy 
to determine. I, at least, oan find nothing to 
make me regret my good opinion of the work. 

Prof d’ Ovidio’s little Grammar is dearly an 
excellent little sketch of Portuguese grammar; 
but it is purely elementary, and contains about 
fifty pages, or as much as Dr. von Reinhard¬ 
stoettnerhas devoted to the letters alone. It 


refers to the last, and terms it a " Grammatics 
scientifica ” but “ mediocre.” It is, on the 
face of it, as much a compilation as any such 
work must be. 

I must hold, then, that the opinion I ex¬ 
pressed, and which I arrived at alter much use 
of the work, is fully justified—viz., that Dr. von 
Reinhardstoettner’s is the “ best scientific 
Grammar of Portuguese.” I never said that it 
is definitive, nor would the author, I suppose, 
daim it to be such. 

The Prince objects to more than one topic at 
a time; but, as regards the Spanish-Portuguese 
“-s” and “-z” in patronymics, I must ask 
where Larramendi said that the Basques once 
used patronymics in “ -z ” whioh they after¬ 
wards gave up for the Spanish, &c., forms ex¬ 
pressed by “de” ? He certainly does not say 
so on p. 11 of his Grammar. A single instance 
of a Basque patronymic in “-z ” of a time 
before the Gothio genitive in “ -is ” could have 
been introduced into Spanish would settle the 
matter, and be far more valuable than any idea 
of Larramendi. A. Burnell. 


DR. HAYMAN’a “ODYSSEY.” 

Dublin: April 28, 1882. 

I am very unwilling ever to answer the com¬ 
plaints of an author on my criticisms. These 
are seldom welcome, if they suggest defects; 
and it has already happened to me to make 
a permanent and bitter enemy because I spoke 
out the truth. But Dr. Hayman is so fair and 
large a scholar that he will excuse me if I 
defend myself against two of his criticisms, 
more especially as he is verbally right in both 
of them, and therefore has a good case legally, 
though not, I contend, morally. 

In the first plaoe, he complains that I spoke 
of the “total silence” of his work on the 
labours of Kirchhoff, and he points to two 
passages—I have since found three—where he 
mentions that scholar. On this I observe that 
when a writer produces an elaborate book in 
three volumes without an index he cannot blame 
a reviewer if a few foot-notes escape his obser¬ 
vation ; and I think the author ought to have 
considered this, the more so as the notes in 
question are of the shortest and most trivial 
kind. They do not reproduce a single argu¬ 
ment of Kirohhoff s, and seem only inserted by 
way of saving the author’s conscience on the 
matter of this important side of Odyssean 
oritioism. Had I seen them in time, my criti¬ 
cism would have run as follows : “ Kirohhoff, 
for example, they totally ignored, except in 
three foot-notes, whioh tell us nothing whatever 
of the reasons of his theory, and hardly anything 
about that theory itself.” So then my criticism, 
though verbally inaccurate, was substantially 
true. In hiselaborate Preface, where Dr. Hayman 
dismisses Homeric questions, he is totally silent 
on reoent German criticism. The same remarks 
are true as regards Ebeling. Possibly he has 
mentioned him somewhere ; but his work does 
not handle this great and recognised source of 
Homeric lore. 

The same thing is also true of the general 
arguments in the Preface. Those of the new 
volume are exceedingly able and convincing, 
and many of them different from those of the 
second volume; but they are addressed to an 
old adversary, and aim at Mr. Paley, and not 
at the newer German critics, who ought to 
have been considered. 

Of oourse it is a thankless thing to tell a man 
what he ought to have done, instead of praising 
what he has done, and done well. I have already 
said, and I say again, that Dr. Hayman’s is 
a first-rate edition of the “ Odyssey; ” and the 
careful and thorough use he has made of Faesi, 
Ameis, and of Dr. Schliemann’s researches show 
how ably he would have discussed the recent 


critics to whom I have referred had he been 
familiar with them. 

If I have done him any injustice, no one is 
more ready than I to confess it, and to trust 
that he will not remember it for years, and 
carry it into other controversies. But I oannot 
think my review was, on the whole, unfair or 
unappreciative. If it was, it did not convey 
my very strong impression of the merits of his 
book. J. P. Mahaffy. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxoat. Mat 1,2 p.m. Royal Institution: Annul Meotlnf. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : Disoussion, “ .Perception.'* 

8 p.m. Victor!* Institute: “Investigations as r«f*rds 
the Formation of Coal," b/ Prof. Keintch. 

Tuesday, May 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tht History 
of Customs and Baliefs.” by Dr. JS. B. Tylor. 

7.15 p.m. Biblical Arohaaology: “Notes on Olass, 
according to Ancient Jewish Records," by the Rev. A. 
Low; “ The Rules of Life among the Anoisnt Aocadiaas,*' 
by M. G. Berlin. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Harbours and 
Estuaries on Sandy Coasts," by Mr. L. F. Vemoa- 
Har court. 

8 p.m. Shorthand. 

8.30 p.m. Zjologiosl: “The Desirability of adopting 
a Standard of Nomenclature when describing the Colours 
of Natural Object*," by Mr. O. C. Htrting; " The Struo- 
ture of Feathers in Relation to their Colour," by Dr. Hsus 
Oadow; “An Abnormal Specimen of FUKecia tatamuf* 
by Mr. W. A. Forbes; “ The Cranium of a New Species 
of Htperotdon from the Australian Seas," by Prof. 
Flower. 

Wednesday, Miy 3, 4 p.m. British Arohaeolofioal: Annual 
Meeting. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Fire Risks incidental 
to Eleotrio Lighting," by Mr. Thomas Bolus. 

Thursday, May 4, 3 p m. Royal Institution: “The 
Metals," by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Linnean: "Remains of the Great Auk 
found in Oronsay, Argyllshire,” by Mr. S. P. Grieve; 
*• Oapo OrohidV by Mr. H. Bolus; Dimorphic Florets 
of Catanche lutea ," by Mr. B. D. Jackson; M Butterfly 
Genitalia,” by Mr. P. H. Gosae; “ New Varieties of Sugar 
Oane," by Baron de Villa Franc*. 

8 pm. Ohemioal: “Reoent Developments of the 
Theory of Dissociation," by Prof. Dewar. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 5, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Proper 
Motions of the Star*," by Prof. R. Grant. 

8 p.m. Philologioal:“ Some Notes on Grammar," by 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Experiences of a European 
Zemindar in Behar," by Mr. James Milne. 

Saturday, May 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The History 
of the Science of PoUtioa." by Mr. F. PoUook. 

3 p.m. Phyaioal: ** The Mercurial Thermometer," by 
Mr. F. D. Brown. 


SCIENCE. 

A Manual of Greek Inscriptions. By E. L. 

Hicks. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Little has been done hitherto in England 
to familiarise our younger students with the 
general characteristics of the inscriptions of 
Greece and Rome, or to put before them 
typical examples of special interest in such 
convenient form as to be accessible to all. 
The great collections of Berlin are usually 
to be found only in our larger libraries, and 
their bulky folios are little likely to attract a 
wide class of readers beyond the few who 
turn to them for illustration of their special 
studies. Our thanks, therefore, are due to 
Mr. Hicks for giving us a Manual which may 
really serve to introduce the subject to a 
larger circle. It is noteworthy as the first 
attempt which has been made among us to 
bring the study of epigraphy into its natural 
place in the work of school or college life. 
The author’s name is sufficient guarantee 
that the experiment is made with care, and 
that we shall find in it the evidence of the re¬ 
search and accuracy which have been trained 
and tested in the work already done for the 
Greek inscriptions of our national museum. 

The principle which has guided him in his 
selection of examples has been almost exclu¬ 
sively that of their value as historical docu¬ 
ments, as illustrating, as well as Supplement- 
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ing, what we learn from other literary sources 
about the stirring events or great political 
changes among the States of Greece. Passing 
by the multitude of those which deal with 
other sides of social life, and which have 
added so largely to our knowledge of the 
religion, law, economy, and domestic usages 
of the ancient world, he has confined himself 
mainly to the documents which deal with 
ancient history in that narrower sense in 
which Thucydides regarded it, and in which 
it is chiefly studied in our universities, where 
the attention of the student is concentrated 
on a few standard authors, and on a limited 
period of time. 

Unfortunately, only a small proportion of 
the inscriptions are of earlier date than the 
close of the fifth century before our era, 
if we except the inventories of temple trea¬ 
sures, or the long lists of the contributions 
from the subject allies of Athens. A reader 
fresh from the pages of Thucydides may 
naturally be repelled by such bare summaries of 
names, and may rest satisfied to hear it stated 
with authority—as has been done of late—that 
the tribute-lists, however lengthy, are still too 
fragmentary to lead to any sure conclusions, 
and that a cautious scepticism will decline to 
accept the theories which have been based 
upon them. But even the most careless 
reader, as he turns over those pages, must 
realise more fully the wide range of the 
Athenian empire, and the financial aspects of 
the long struggle to maintain it, as well as 
the constitutional forms which the ruling 
democracy observed in such relations. Yet, 
though it may be unavoidable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that, at least in Oxford, where 
the hook is printed, it will chiefly be referred 
to in illustration of the period for which the 
evidences of epigraphy will be brought into 
comparison with the greatest of Greek his¬ 
tories, where the chief events of national life 
are described for us so fully that we can 
hardly hope that inscriptions will do more 
than add a few fresh circumstances to the 
picture. They do far more than this, indeed, 
in different departments and for other times. 
Whole chapters of Greek antiquity have to 
be rewritten as fresh materials of this kind 
come to hand. And those who will look care¬ 
fully through the work before us will find much 
that is little known save from such sources— 
such as the specimen of commercial treaties 
limiting free trade at Keos, details of Athe¬ 
nian colonies at Brea and Samos, international 
contracts between Oeanthia and Chaleion 
or petty towns of Crete unknown to fame, 
remarkable provisions for a fusion of distinct 
communities like Lehedos and Teos or 
Magnesia and Smyrna, illustrations of the 
management of sacred funds accumulated at 
Athens and at Delos, or of the forms of 
government in the Hellenised societies of 
Asia Minor under petty chieftains like 
Maussollus. Those, again, who are interested 
in the varieties of local dialects may find 
strange forms and phrases in the inscriptions 
of Oeanthia and Naupactos and Mytilene. 
As might be naturally expected, the selection 
of materials and the arrangement of the work 
exhibit the precision of a practised hand ; and 
the notes are kept within convenient limits, 
while they contain the necessary references 
for fuller study of the evidence in all disputed 
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questions. The topics treated of are, for the 
most part, so important, and the scene changes 
so rapidly, that there is none of that monotony 
which is unavoidable in the great volumes of 
the Corpus, where the same technical forms 
constantly recur, and thousands of petty cir¬ 
cumstances are recorded with wearisome 
iteration of the same persistent types. 

The book might have been livelier, perhaps, 
if it had included a wider range of social 
interests, and might have given fuller 
evidence that the inscriptions furnish a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of the 
life of Greece; but these advantages could 
only have been gained at the expense of the 
clearly defined limits and orderly arrangement 
of the work, which, to be of good service as 
a Manual, must be somewhat brief. 

W. Wolfe Capes. 


OBITUARY. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

The nows that Charles Darwin was no more fell 
upon the world like a thunderclap. It is true, 
his years might have led us to suspect that he 
had no long span of life yet before him ; but his 
scientific activity was stiU so ceaseless, his 
powers were still so fresh and vigorous, his old 
age was still so green and vital, that we all put 
off the end in fancy to an indefinitely distant 
and unrealised future. We could not think, we 
could not bear to think, that that untiring and 
fertile brain, that simple, kindly heart, could 
cease to work in our midst for many a year yet 
to come. We looked forward to many another 
of the familiar green-bound volumes, rich with 
teeming facts and marvellous applications of 
minute discovery. Even now it is hard to 
speak of him as ono gone from us, hard to realise 
that the world is bereft of one among the noblest 
and purest lives it ever nurtured. Yet it may 
console us in what is, even to many who never 
saw his face, a personal sorrow that at least he 
had fairly completed the great work of his life, 
and reaped the full reward of his patient and 
enduring labours. For fame, indeed, he cared 
bat little; that last infirmity of noble minds 
hardly touched a mind so noble as his ; but he 
had none the less a guerdon of his own which no 
man could fail to appreciate—the happiness of 
seeing his own thought incorporate*! with all the 
thought of the world, and working out a 
thousand new results in the minds of millions 
whom he had never himself known. The revo¬ 
lution of ideas which he symbolised for us all 
was not altogether of his own making; it was 
itself a natural evolution from the current 
knowledge and the current philosophy of the 
age ; but he, more than any one man who ever 
lived, put the coping-stone upon the work of 
centuries, and impressed the whole ooinage of 
thought with his own mint-mark. Even with¬ 
out his vast and varied labours, evolutionism 
would still be a power in our midst; but it 
would be a young and struggling power, slowly 
working its way upward, and gaming but a few 
converts here and there among the pioked in¬ 
tellects of the age. Charles Darwin brought to 
its aid his immense stores of knowledge, his 
magnificent grasp of method, his luminous 
insight, his transparent honesty of purpose, his 
guileless simplicity ; and he made evolutionism 
at once into the dominant philosophy of modern 
Europe and America, the key-note of all the 
fruitful and effective thinking of the present 
time. Without neglecting the importance of the 
environment, we may yet pay full homage to 
the individual greatness of the man and his 
work. A thinker and teacher has passed away 
from our midst whom all respected, and, one 
may truthfully add, whom all loved, feo much 
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intellectual greatness, allied to so much sim¬ 
plicity of soul and goodness of heart, the world 
has seldom, if ever, seen. 

It would be a poor tribute' to such a man as 
Charles Darwin to write of him as one writes of 
the lesser men who come and go from week to 
week. We need no outline of his life, seeing 
that all its chief landmarks are fresh and 
familiar in every mind already. Sprung, in the 
best sense of a misused phrase, from two his¬ 
torical families, an eminent man of science from 
his earliest manhood onward, a writer of famous 
books whose every word the whole world has 
eagerly scanned and debated, he has lived, 
practically, in spite of his personal retirement, 
m the full light of the publio eye his whole life 
long. His history is the history of his work. 
The grandson of Erasmus Darwin, and the son 
of a not undistinguished father, Charles Robert 
Darwin was born at Shrewsbury in 1809. From 
the Grammar School of his native town he went 
to Cambridge, which can have taught him very 
little that he would care to learn. In the very 
year of his degree (1831) Fitzroy took him as 
naturalist on his voyage round ttie world in the 
Beagle ; and his narrative of the expedition was 
the first book he ever published. For years he 
worked in silonoe. The Coral Reef9 and Girrhi- 
pedia were almost the only volumes he pub¬ 
lished before he was fifty; and it is strange 
indeed to think that, if his life had ended then, 
he would have been remembered only as the 
author of some interesting monographs on minor 
biological and geological subjeots. We may 
indeed thank the caprioe of Fate for those 
twenty-three later years. At an age when 
many men are retiring from aotive life, Charles 
Darwin began the busiest part of his oareex—to 
outward seeming at least, for all his previous 
time had been spent in taoitly and industriously 
collecting the vast mass of information that he 
lavished upon us in his later works. In 1859, 
the Origin of Species at last appeared, under 
what oiroumstanoes all the world knows. It 
was nothing less than a revolution; it marks 
the year 1 of a new era, not for science alone, 
but for every department of human thought— 
nay, even of human notion. We certainly do 
not underrate the enormous value of the co¬ 
operating factors—least of all do we underrate 
the immense importance of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophical method—but the fact 
still remains that in its immediate influence 
upon the world the Origin of Species was the 
real proximate cause of the great mental revolu- 
tion of the present century. There were many 
auxiliary foroes, but Darwin was the general 
who led them to viotory. 

This is not the time, while the sense of loss 
is still keen upon us, to weigh and appraise and 
accurately distinguish Charles Darwin’s place 
in the history of science and philosophy. That 
»»qV is best left to those who have less reason 
for personal devotion to the great man whom 
we have lost than the present generation. Yet 
this muoh may even now be said with certainty, 
that the influence of his thought upon the 
thought of the age has far outweighed any in¬ 
fluence ever before exerted by a single man 
during his own lifetime. He has revolutionised, 
not biology alone, but all soience; not science 
alone, but all philosophy; not philosophy alone, 
but human life. Man, his origin and nature, 
his future hopes and realisable ideals, all seem 
something different to the present generation 
from their seeming to the generations that lie 
behind us in the field of time. The difference 
is more due to Charles Darwin than to any other 
man. Before him, evolutionism was weak and 
almost headless; it lacked the key that was to 
unlock the secret of organic development, that 
crux which seemed to most men the impass¬ 
able barrier in their way towards the 
evolutionary solution of things. Natural selec¬ 
tion was the key needed. Once given, the 
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acceptance of evolutionism became universal. 
The broader and best adapted minds jumped at 
the offered solution ; the laggards came in slowly 
behind. Darwin’s work bore fruit suddenly in 
many directions. Its implications were uni¬ 
versal ; it affeoted the very foundations of every 
science and every creed. In biology, evolu¬ 
tionism rose to be dominant at once. Genealogy 
became the great problem of zoology and botany, 
of palaeontology, and of all allied studies. The 
mighty maze of organic life was no longer with¬ 
out a plan. So much all might have expected, 
though, perhaps, even the master-workman him¬ 
self could hardly have hoped to see his designs 
furthered during his own lifetime by so many 
able journeymen. But it was the lateral results 
of his thinking that were the most astonishing. 
The best men in every line saw at once that 
their own special scienoes must needs be affiliated 
upon the general evolutionary scheme, and an 
outburst of intellectual activity ensued un¬ 
paralleled since the Benaissanoe, if paralleled 
even then. Philology was remodelled ; ethnol¬ 
ogy took a new face; sociology, as a complete 
soience, first really began to be. Even such 
studies as law and history felt the remote effects 
of the great Darwinian wave. Nay, political 
life itself has been indirectly affected by it, for 
whatever cause works great changes in men’s 
sentiments and feelings must at length react 
upon their corporate being. Allow all we will 
for the general movement of the time—allow for 
the nascent interest in primitive man, for the 
independent growth of philology, for the natural 
rapprochement that had gradually been growing 
up between the sciences once widest apart—and 
we must yet recognise that the largest share in 
immediately producing all this stir and ferment 
of the human mind was due to that solitary 
thinker, pacing alone through his garden 
on the windy Kentish hill-side. Even those 
of us who are by nature inclined to make 
most of the underlying causes, and least of the 
individual great man—to think relatively much 
of the force that impels the wave, and relatively 
little of the crest that tops it—even such cannot 
fail to recognise that here at least we had a 
great man worthy of the name, a man who 
pioneered and directed the best energies of his 
time into a course that they would mostly have 
missed without his keen-sighted guidance. 
Standing on the peak and summit of his age, 
he saw what others saw not; and he led them at 
once where they might otherwise only have 
blindly groped and fumbled, perhaps for cen¬ 
turies yet to come. Is it too much to say that, 
without a Darwin to prepare the way with the 
people, even a Spencer might never have finally 
succeeded in gaming a public hearing P 

Of his character, many who knew him per¬ 
sonally will speak; some who did not know him, 
know enough to say that his very name brought 
always a smile of pleasant recollection to their 
lips. His goodness of heart, his sterling honesty 
of purpose, his consuming love of truth, are all 
clear enough, even in his books ; of his more 
private and endearing characteristics, all of us 
have heard or learnt something. This much in 
particular, we may add, that to young writers 
and scientific thinkers he was always exception¬ 
ally kind and considerate. In Bpite of his 
manifold labours, he could always find time to 
read what they had to say, to give cordial and 
generous praise where he thought it due, to 
criticise and point out erroneous or doubtful 
statements with a minute care which was worth 
far more than any mere conventional politeness 
could possibly have been. Indealing with younger 
men,he seemed to be (and was)unconscious of his 
own greatness, anxious only to hear what new 
thing they might have to say, and to weigh its 
merits with impartial yet ever kindly and 
almost fatherly consideration. There is scarcely 
a biologist of the newer generation in England 
who did not feel that the hope of obtaining hia 
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approbation was one genuine stimulus to Higher 
exertion, and that with the loss of that stimulus 
science has beoome, for the time at least, less 
rich in living impetus to action. 

On the day when these lines are written, all 
that remains of Charles Darwin is being con¬ 
signed with fitting solemnity to its last home in 
Westminster Abbey; and yet not all that 
remains, for his voice is with us still, and will 
be as long as the English speech is yet spoken 
upon earth—ay, and longer. There he will 
rest beside the greatest previous name in the 
annals of science—the name of Newton. But it 
oannot be unsafe to anticipate to-day the verdiot 
of after-ages, and to declare that, even so, among 
all the mighty dead who lie beneath those 
fretted vaults the great minster does not hold 
a greater than Charles Darwin. 

Grant Allen. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

At a council meeting of the Boyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society held last Monday, the royal 
medals for the year were awarded as follows :— 
The Founder’s medal to Dr. Gustav Nachtigal 
for his great journey in the years 1869-75 
through the Eastern Sahara, during which he 
explored the previously unknown regions of 
Tibesti and Baghirmi, added much to our know¬ 
ledge of Lake Chad, and returned by a route 
previously untrodden by Europeans through 
Wadai and Dafur to Upper Egypt; also for the 
carefully prepared narrative of his travels now 
in course of publication, whioh is illustrated by 
many maps, and contains a large amount of 
original information regarding the countries he 
visited and their inhabitants ; and the Patron’s 
medal to Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G., H.M.’s 
agent and consul-general at Zanzibar, for his 
long-continued and unremitting services to 
geography—first as naturalist and second in 
command to Dr. Livingstone in the Zambeze 
expedition of 1858-63—during which he took 
a prominent part in all the new discoveries 
and explorations, enriching the results by his 
scientific observations; and secondly by the 
great assistance he has since rendered to succes¬ 
sive expeditions in East Africa during his 
fifteen years’ residence as consul-general at 
Zanzibar, and in none more signally than in 
the last sent out bv the committee of the 
Afrioan Exploration Fund, under the auspices 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

A german traveller. Dr. Obst, has lately 
returned to St. Petersburg from a journey in 
the Russian Transcaspian territory, in the 
course of which he traversed the Akkhal 
Tekke oasis from end to end. He received the 
greatest assistance in his scientific researches 
from the various Russian officials he met with. 

The French Government have laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies a credit of 70,000 frs. 
(£2,800) for the new expedition which Dr. 
Crevaux intends to undertake in South America. 
Starting from Buenos Ayres, he proposes to 
ascend the Paraguay River as high as possible, 
and then to strike across to some of the less- 
known sonroes of the Amazon. Dr. Crevaux 
himself will descend the Tapajos, of which the 
upper waters are entirely unknown; while a 
companion. M. Billet, choson for his astrono¬ 
mical qualifications, will similarly descend the 
Tocantin, another tributary of the Amazon. 

The Rev. T. Duke, of the South American 
Missionary Society’s station on the Rio Purfis, 
has lately written home to say that he was 
about to undertake a journey up the river with 
Dr. Melrose, an American gentleman, his more 
immediate object being to explore the Panyny 
tributary, and also to reach the Indian tribes 
living along some of the other affluents. 


Two young Belgian officers, MM. Storms and 
Constant, have just started from Zanzibar to 
join the expeditions of the International 
African Association in East Central Africa. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

New Carboniferous Fishes from the South of 
Scotland. —A remarkable collection of fish- 
remains from Eskdale and Liddesdale has been 
studied by Dr. Traquair, of Edinburgh. The 
fossils were obtained from the Calciferous 
Sandstone series, whioh appears to be equivalent 
to part of the lower portion of the Carbon¬ 
iferous Limestone series of England. The col¬ 
lection of fishes contains representatives of a 
large number of new species, of several new 
genera, and of one new family. The new 
family is called the Tarrasiidae, from Tarras 
Foot in Eskdale, where a typical specimen was 
discovered by Mr. Macconochie. The genus 
Tarrasius is described as being “ so startlingly 
novel” that even its subordinate position is 
altogether problematical. Dr. Traquair’s de¬ 
scription is published in the last part of the 
Transactions of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh. 
In the same volume, Mr. B. N. Peach, who is 
acting as palaeontologist to the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, has described some in¬ 
teresting new forms of phyllopod and decapod 
crustaceans and some fossil soorpions, many of 
them being from the same localities which have 
yielded the new fish-fauna. 

Dr. J. Cossar Ewart has been appointed 
by the Crown to the Chair of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. E. Ray Lankester. 
Prof. Ewart is still a young man. In 1874, he 
took the degree of M.B. at Edinburgh; from 
1875 to 1878 he was conservator of the zoological 
and anatomical museums in University College, 
London; and in 1878 he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen. In the latter capacity he organised 
a station for zoological research on the East 
coast of Scotland, which is the only one of the 
kind yet established in this country. 

The triennial Ellis prize at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity has been awarded to Mr. Patrick Geddes 
for his essay on “ The Relations between Plants 
and the Surrounding Atmosphere.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

, The completing part of vol. vii. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, which is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be issued to the members in a week or 
two, will contain the following papers:—“ The 
Stele of Mentuhotep,” by Mr. E. L. Lushington ; 
‘ ‘ The Assyrian Num erals,” by M. Geo. Bertin; 
“ The Campaign of Rameses II. in his 
Fifth Year against Ivadesh on the Orontes,” by 
the Rev. H. G-. Tomkins; “ A Contract Tablet of 
the Seventeenth Year of Nabonidus,” by the Rev. 
J. N. Strasmaier; “ The Papyrus of Bek-en- 
Amen, in the Municipal Museum of Bologna,” 
by Prof. Kmenek-Szedlo; “The Inscribed 
Stones from Jerabis, Hamath, &o.,” by the 
secretary, Mr. H. Ryland. Maps and plates 
will illustrate these papers; and there will also 
be issued ten plates of photographs and 
drawings of the inscribed stones discovered at 
Hamatb, Jerabis, &o., of which either casts or 
the originals are now in this country— 
inscriptions which have been decided by many 
to be the writings of the Hittites. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction 
has laid before the Chamber of Deputies a credit 
of 79,000 frs. (£3,160) for the purchase of the 
entire library of books and MSS. belonging to 
the late Mariette-Pasha. One portion of the 
books, numbering 3,000 volumes, is said to foim 
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an (almost complete bibliography of Egyptological 
publications from the year 1840 onwards. This 
portion, which is valued at 50,000 frs., it is 
proposed to deposit permanently with the 1 rench 
school at, Cairo. The MSS., which are valued 
altogether at 24,000 frs., are a yet more interest¬ 
ing collection. They include all the original 
correspondence, &c., relating to the discovery of 
the Serapeum at Memphis (which M. MaBpero is 
now editing for publication); and these it is pro¬ 
posed to preserve in the Bibliotheque nationals, 
by the side of the MSS. of Champollion. 


The following are some of the courses of 
lectures that will be given at the College de 
France during the coming half-year, hardly one 
of which can be said to have its corresponding 
representative in this country :—“ The Chinese 
Religion,” by M. Albert Rdville; “ The Private 
Life of the Athenians, from their Literature and 
their Monuments,” by M. Ollivier Rayet; 
« The Rules of Poetical Composition in Ancient 
Egyptian,” by M. Grdbaut; “The Earliest 
8emitio Inscriptions,” by M. ^Renan ; “ The 

Grammar of the Langue d'oil, by M. Gaston 
Paris; “The Ancient Literature of Ireland, 
by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville; “ The History 
of Provencal Poetry in the Twelfth Century, 
by M. Paul Meyer; “Latin Grammar, as 
illlustrated by Oaoan and Umbrian,” by M. 
Michel Brdal. 


M. Oppert has been reading a series of 
papers before the Acaddmie des Inscriptions 
upon the cuneiform inscriptions in the Sumerian 
language. Of two of these he gave transla¬ 
tions—one on the back of a statue, purporting 
to be that of one Gndea, governor of Sirtella, 
who promised to give daily certain measures of 
milk and bread to bis god Ninvah ; the other 
of one TJrbar or Likbagus, also governor or 
king of Sirtella, enumerating the temples he 
had built to his several gods. M. Oppert 
identified two names—Maggan and Melukka— 
occurring in the first inscription as places from 
which building materials were brought, with 
the peninsula of Sinai and Libya. M. Georges 
Perrot commented upon the difficulty of believ¬ 
ing that the inhabitants of Ghaldaea at that 
time oould circumnavigate Arabia; but M. 
Heuzey thought the objeotion not fatal, for 
with Orientals “ le temps est peu de chose,” 
and water transport is always adopted by pre¬ 
ference. Surely it ought not to be impossible 
to ascertain what is the stone used, and whether 
it actually occurs in the neighbourhood. 


The Society for the Promotion of Science 
and Art of Utrecht offers a prize of 300 florins 
for the best essay on tho works of Aristophanes 
and Tbukidides with regard to their respective 
value for the study of their time. The treatises 
must discuss the opinions of Herr Miiller- 
Striibing, of London, formulated in his book 
Aristophanes und die historische Kritilc, and may 
be written in Latin, Dutch, English, German, 
or French. They should be delivered on De¬ 
cember 1, 1883. 

The abbo Favre, Professor of Javanese and 
Malay at the Eoole des Langues orientates 
vivantes, has just published a Frenoh-Malay 
Dictionary. He is already known for his Malay- 
French Dictionary and his Malay Grammar. 


The Royal Academy at Berlin has just issued 
the ninth and eleventh volumes of the series of 
Greek Commentaries upon Aristotle, which will 
form a colleotion of about thirty-five volumes 
in all. Though numbered nine and eleven, these 
are the first to appear. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society of Hellenic Studies.— (Thursday, 
April SO.) 

E. M. Thompson, Esq., V. ; P.» in the Chair.—Mr. 
J. Reddie Anderson exhibited and commented on 
a number ot terra-cottas collected by him at 
Tarentum. Among these were anV/ixa exh.btlng 
several types of Gorgon-head, earlier and later, 
also a head of the tanriform Dionysus and one of 
Pan. The smaller terra-oottas were mostly heads 
of Dionysus and other deities of his dr0 * e V 
P. Gardner read a paper on the palsoes of Homer 
more especially the house of Odysseus, m whloh 
he examined the usage m Homer of various terms 
as applied to p«ta of the house. Of the three 
parts of the house, au\h- itiyapov, and fcUapox, the 
writer compared the ah\i, to a farm-yard, with out- 
buildings and store-houses round it; the piyapov, 
to the Scandinavian hall, or the living-room of 
mediaeval barons. As to the BiKa^os, the quarter 
appropriated to the women, its arr.ngemect and 
divisions are not to be made out from the words of 
Homer.—The Secretary read part of a P*P«? 
Prof. Jebb on Pindar, treating alike of the subject- 
matter and the language of the poet.—'The Chair¬ 
man announced that the society contemplated the 
formation of a fund for proseouting excavations on 
DpaaW anil. 


Royal Historical Socirty. —( Thursday, 
April SO.) 

Db. Zbrffi in the Chair.— After paying a tribute 
to the memory of Longfellow, who was an honorary 
fellow of the society, Sir. C. Walford read a paper 
on “ Fairs : their Influence on the Commerce of 
Nations.”—A discussion followed, in which Prof. 
Seligmsnn, Mr. E. Walford, Mr. Gomme, and Mr. 
Fleay took part.—A paper by Mr. Fleay on 
“ George Gascoyne ” brought the proceedings to a 
olose. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, April 21.) 
Henry Sweet, Esq.. V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, President, read a paper 
on the dialects of the Midland and Eastern counties, 
in continuation of that read on December 17. 1880, 
on those of the Southern counties. He explained 
that he had found it best to divide all English 
speech into four parts by the treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon short and long u, as in the words 
some house. These were pronounced practioally as 
in received pronunciation in the Southern and 
Eastern connties, south of a line through Shrop¬ 
shire, the north of Worcestershire, south of War¬ 
wick, and through Northamptonshire, with the 
extreme north of Hunts and Cambridgeshire, to 
tho sea. But north of this line they became sSBm 
with curious varieties of house in the Midlsnd 
counties between this line and another through 
extreme south of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
east of Craven and north of Leeds, and east of 
Doncaster in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
thenoe to the sea through north of Lincolnshire 
just north of Great Grimsby. North of that line 
to about the Scotch border they said sBBm house, 
which in the Lowlands became some (as in received 
speech) and house. Mr. Ellis then proceeded to 
examine the Midland speeoh. whloh ho said was 
phonetically the most interesting in England, as it 
oontained so many “ missing links ” between the 
old sounds of I, ft (ss ee and oo), and the new, as in 
time, town, and showed the curious transformations 
to which these diphthongs were liable. He then 
explained the several phonetio districts which he 
proposed to form, showing their bonndaries on maps, 
and describing their characteristics, and defended a 
phonetio classifloation as the only one dependent on 
observation. His paper forms the second stage of 
preparation for fifth part of his Early-English Pro¬ 
nunciation, which will deal with the phonology of 
existing English dialects. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— ( Monday, April 24 ) 
Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart.. M.P., Presi¬ 
dent, in tho Chair.—Prof. Monier Williams read a 
paper on “The Vaishnava Religion,” and laid 
before the society the Sikshk-patri, or directory of 
the Swaml-Narayana sect, edited and translated by 
himself from a MS. given to him when at their 
head-quarters at Wartal and Ahmadabad. In bis 
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paper he ahowed the relationship between the 
Vaiihan* religion and three other forms of the 
Hindu religious system — viz., Vedism, .Brah¬ 
manism, and Saivism. The two latter were too 
severe and too philosophical for the mass of the 
people; henoe a reaotion In favour of Vishnu, the 
worship of whom implied a personal devotion to a 
personal god who could satisfy the yearning of the 
human heart for a religion of faith and love. Such 
a god was Vishnu, who evinoed his interest in 
human affairs by his frequent descents and inoar- 
nations. Vishnu-worship, oonnected as itwss 
with that of the snn, was the popular worship of 
India, though mnoh split up into sects opposed to 
one another. The four principal seots were founded 
by Ramanuja, Madhva, Chaitanya, and VaUabba. 
The Ham&nuja sect was again divided mto two 
sub-sects —Vadakalaio ana Ten-kalai*. Their 
views.as to the nature of the soul’s dependence on 
the Supreme Being differed mnoh in the same way 
as do the Armlnisns and the Calvinists. The 
Ten-kalais hsd one of the finest pagodas in India, 
near Triohinopoly. The Madhva sect were the 
nearest to Christisnity. They were strong op- 
ponents of 8ankara’s duslity. The Chaitanya sect 
held that devotion to Vishnu wss best symbolised 
under the figure of human love. The Vallabha seot 
held similar opinions, and were the Epicureans of 
India. They taught that the way to salvation was 
through eating and drinking and enjoying the good 
things of life. It wss in opposition to this sensual 
view of religion that the modern reformer, Svatni 
Nkrftytns, founded a new sect and wrote his 
Sikshk-patri, a sort of religious directory, eon- 
silting of 212 precepts which give a good idea of 
the purer side of Vaishnsvism.—At the conclusion 
of the paper an interesting discussion took plsoe, in 
whloh the President, Sir B*-Me Frere, Dr. G. U. 
Pope, Mr. Brsndretb, Mr. Wood, and others took 
psrt. 


FINE ART. 


J. A. VcNML WHISTLER.—An KTCHINO of CHELSEA bj thll 
celobmtod Ktcbei form. on« of th. Ful'.-p.gc Illu.ir.Uon. to tho 
Knmbrr of tho ART JOURNAL 1’rloo Ji. M.-S9, ITT LANE ; »ud of .11 
Bookseller*. 


CHELSEA. —Proof« of this ETCHING by J. A. MCNEIL WniSTLER, n 
the May Number of the AIlT JOUHNaL, may be hud from the FnolUhe , 
prico £3 St., or from the principal Frlnttollers.—IT if Lane, K.C 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(First Notice.) 

A great improvement has been made this year 
in the arrangement of the galleries by the 
transfer of the bulk of the sculpture to the 
Lecture Room. The vestibule is left clear; and 
the north room opposite the staircase, which 
was dismal as a repository for soulpture, makes 
as pleasant a picture gallery as any of the 
rest. For the first time in the history of the 
Royal Academy, sculpture has room enough 
and light enough, and the many fine works of 
this kind which have been sent this year have 
been arranged with much tssto. Conspicuous, 
as they deserve to be, stand Hamo Thornyoroft’s 
“Artemis’’and “Teuoer,” the one beautifully 
exeouted in marble, the other (much improved 
by the omission of the stump that gave support 
to it in its plaster existence) in bronze. Arm¬ 
stead’s beautiful recumbent figure of the late 
• Dr. Heaton,” his sprightly “Ariel,” and a 
stately figure of “ Automate ” by George Law- 
son are also among those which can he seen on 
all sides; and a sloping screen has been arranged 
for medallions and medals. Further critioism 
on these and other pieces of sculpture we must 
reserve for the present, noticing only that 
Legros’ “ Sailor’s Wife,” now cast in bronze, 
seems to ns to merit all the praise which we 
bestowed upon it some few months ago, when 
the day model was yet wet. There are many 
other proofs in the room that soulpture has a 
new life in England, and that the Aoademy 
have done wisely in devoting such a noble 
chamber for its display. 

Of tho pictures, it may he said generally that 
they bear also traces of new life—life strong and 
earnest and healthy, not resulting in any great 
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achievement, but producing little that is vapid 
or unhealthy. We do not speak of the work of 
the older men, good, bad, or indifferent, but of 
the rising generation, the efforts of whom are 
generally vigorous and manly in subject, and 
show decision and skill. Such are J. D. Linton, 
■who, with the third of his series of large 
pictures illustrating the life of a soldier of the 
sixteenth century, has increased his already 
high reputation as a designer and a colourist; 
Seymour Lucas, who adds true dramatic power 
to great force of colour and drawing; and R. 
Caton Woodville, whose terrible pioture of the 
“Saving of the Guns at Mai wand” is one of 
the finest things here. Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, 
with her “ Floreat Etona,” and Ernest Crofts, 
■with his scenes from Waterloo, show good art 
directed to a noble and national purpose. Per¬ 
haps the British sohool exhibits its decided 
advance in nothing more than the way in 
which battle-scenes are painted. Other young 
painters who show great strength are Dendy 
Sadler, whose homorous and finely painted 
picture of “ Monks at a Fish Banquet 
on a Fast Day” is remorselessly skied, and 
W. Logsdail, who sends several small but vivid 
pictures of nooks in Venice, with figures char¬ 
acteristic, and not without humour. If to these 
comparatively well-known names we add those 
of W. Christian Symons and T. C. Gotoh, we 
shall illustrate, without exhausting, the list of 
juniors who paint not only with colour?, but 
with brains. We do not remember any picture 
in the gallery which is more complete and 
beautiful in colour-drawing and sentiment than 
the “ Phyllis ” (11) of this last and (to us) new 
painter. 

While the exhibition gives plentiful assurance 
that the ranks of the Academicians and Asso¬ 
ciates will not fail for want of worthy recruits, 
there is no sign of a genius as great as that of 
Leighton, or Millais, or Pettie. Few Presidents 
have justified their position, artistic and social, 
so completely as Sir Frederick Leighton; and 
his pictures this year are worthy of him. His 
“ Phryne ” is one of his finest and noblest con¬ 
ceptions. It bears, as all his work should do, 
the stamp of his individual imagination; it is 
in no way an imitation of a Greek statue: it is 
coloured with the colours which are distinctly 
Leightonian ; but it is classio, nevertheless, in its 
complete seriousness. The artist might have 
painted her as bare as a French artist would 
have done without loss of modesty, but he has 
not injured her beauty by his reticence. She is 
a superb ideal of female beauty, and a noble 
presentation of the divinity of physical per¬ 
fection. To prevent rash judgment as to the 
curious colour of the flesh, the visitor should 
know that it is meant to represent flesh gilded 
by the sun. The President’s other pictures are 
full of the luxury of line and colour in which 
he takes such full and pure delight. The 
pictures of Millais are portraits only, but then 
they are portraits whion he has rarely, if ever, 
excelled. The most daring of these is that of 
“ Cardinal Newman,” in his robes of thick, rosy 
silk and scarlet skull cap, painted in all their 
strength of oolour. That the success is absolute 
we cannot say. In the shifting gleams of an 
April afternoon, the face grew now white and now 
yellow, the modelling of the features appeared 
and disappeared. We can at least say that it is 
splendidly drawn and treated with marvellous 
breadth. Less trying, and exquisite in colour as 
well as lifelike in expression, is Millais’ portrait 
of“Mrs. JamesStern.” His fine portrait of “Sir 
Henry Thompson,” his sweet “ Dorothy Thorpe ” 
and “ Princess Marie,” and the rest we must leave 
for the present. Several pictures by Pettie more 
than sustain his reputation for dramatic im¬ 
agination and splendid colour. “The Duke of 
Monmouth’s Interview with James II.” (30) is 
a work which it would be difficult to over¬ 
praise. Another artist who seems to have ex¬ 


celled himself this year is Boughton, who 
sends two soenes from Holland remarkable 
no less for their truth to nature and vigorous 
character than for their pure sweet colour. 
In portraits the exhibition shows extra¬ 
ordinary strength. Holl’s “ Sir Arthur Hob- 
house,” Herkomer’s “Archibald Forbes,” and 
Collier’s “ Charles Darwin ” are three out of 
many by these and other artists to which we shall 
have to draw farther attention. If in landscapes 
we make mention nowonlv of Albert Goodwin's 
“ Sindbad ” and Brett’s “ Gray of the Morning,” 
it is because they are unique in their way. The 
former is an instanceof true poetical imagination; 
the latter, of the power to render nearly all of 
nature. The number will no doubt be increased 
by further examination, but these are the 
pictures by English artists which struok us, at 
a first and necessarily hurried survey, as the 
most remarkable. 

The exhibition does not, however, depend 
entirely upon native efforts for its interest. 
Some portraits by Fantin, perfect in skill; a fine 
example of the rich aud unique gifts of 
Munkaosy; two by the equally accomplished but 
very different haad of Van Haanen; two not 
less skilful by F. Andreotti; a capital example 
of Francesco Vinea; Henri Motte's verv clever 
“ Geese of the Capitol ” (582) ; and an Edouard 
Frfere are among. foregn contributions to the 
Academy of 1882 which vary and strengthen it. 

Cosmo Monkuouse. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The Sooiety of Painters in Water-Colours has 
opened what is, on the whole, a good exhibition ; 
but its excellence is due to the contributions of 
the elder members of the body and to oertain 
younger members and associates elected a few 
years ago. Very reoent elections have added 
iittle to the prestige of the Sooiety or to its 
capacity to furnish a worthy and attractive 
show; and the most recent elections of all— 
save, perhaps, that of a graceful lady artist, 
Miss Constance Phillott—have been the least 
intelligible, unless it is no longer to be under¬ 
stood that a rightly established reputation for 
the painting of water-colours should be the 
basis of ohoioe. From among those artists 
who are excellent figure-painters an effort 
should be made to recruit the ranks of the 
Sooiety, if the Sooiety is to continue to represent 
the Art. At present—with two or three ex¬ 
ceptions to be noted farther on—the strength 
of the Society lies chiefly in landscape art. 
The strength of water-colour has generally been 
in landscape art. In the old time the names 
of Hamilton, Mortimer, and Wheatley made 
but an insignificant show against the names of 
Turner, Cox, Dewint, and Copley Fielding. 
But with theohange of method in water-colour art 
there has come, naturally enough, some change 
and enlargement of aim. A few figure-painters 
within the Sooiety—Mr. Carl Haag, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. J. D. Watson, Mr. Bnokman, 
Mr. Radford, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Brewtnall— 
represent, on different sides, in various ways, 
this change and this enlargement of aim ; and 
outside the “ Society,” or rather within the 
“ Institute,” it is represented brilliantly by men 
as widely separated as Mr. Charles Green and 
Mr. Linton, Mr. Carter and Mr. Clausen. The 
old Water-Colour Society will more fully 
refleot the tendency of the day when figure- 
pieces appear on its walls in larger proportion 
than they do at present, and when the show of 
landscape art is more olosely restricted to what 
is original and the result of personal observa¬ 
tion. At present, along with a good deal of 
work that is original and delicate, one oomes 
upon far too much that is imitative and petty, 
laborious and trivial. 


But, as was hinted at the beginning, the 
present show is not a show to grumble at as a 
whole ; and, avoiding the criticism which men¬ 
tions only to blame, we offer a few notes on 
work that seems to us excellent, or work that 
has in it fine qualities not overpowered even by 
noticeable defeots. Neither Mr. Tadema nor 
Mr. J. D. Watson are contributors this year. 
Mr. Smallfield sends a drawing of “ Fog 
Woffington with the Manager Rich ’’—a drawing 
well considered, careful, and dainty, yet verging, 
it may be, on the petty. Herr Menzel, au 
honorary member of the Society, and highly 
distinguished in Germany, sends one head, the 
head of a knight, full of force and character, 
of which tbe treatment is as skilled as it is 
modern. Only within the last quarter-of-a- 
oentury could such work have been produced 
in water-colour. This drawing bears date 18G-f, 
and it shows how well Herr Menzel has been 
abreast of his time. Perhaps even he would 
have been less completely abreast of it if he 
had studied water-colour art in its own head¬ 
quarters—London—instead of bringing to its 
practice little knowledge, we may presume, of 
its earlier traditions and much sympathy with 
the aims of artists working in a different 
medium. Mr. Carl Haag’s contributions of 
Eastern subjects, five in number—the carefully 
studied portrait, the brilliant and gorgeous 
decoration, the beast of burden with its trap, 
pings of finery, the dramatic incident of the 
sword just drawn from its scabbard—exhibit tho 
whole of the familiar skill, and are among the 
most accomplished examples of keen observa¬ 
tion and of pure painting. Mr. Brewtnall, a 
younger member of the Society, is apt to be 
genuinelydramatic.butthis time he is too merely 
theatrical. More than onoe we have enj oyed his 
work: it is inventive and suggestive; it is life as 
it actually is, seen skilfully and skilfully put 
down. But this year, in “ The Visit to the 
Witch,” his imagination has served him but 
incompletely and the gestures of the graceful 
girls who break in upon the gray hag’s solitude 
are such as may have been seen behind tho 
foot-lights—they are those which an aoadomical 
actress, rich in training and deficient iD impulse, 
would be surest to select. This is wrong with 
the picture—this, and very likely nothing else. 
Mr. Tom Lloyd sends a healthy composition of 
“ Potato Gatherers,” girls and children, clus¬ 
tered in a field by the sea; and Mr. Parker, 
an engaging figure-painter, who has something 
in common with Mr. Lloyd, since the type 
beloved of both is agile and robust, not weary 
or lackadaisical, contributes a oouplo of draw¬ 
ings which are a refreshment to tbe senses. 
One of these is the portrait of “ Mopsa,” a 
justly self-confident young woman, yet rosy 
under a red cap, and with the red and gray 
of a tight-fitting gown; the other is a vision 
of the five maids of Dame Durden, rustio figures, 
with the health of the farmyard and the grace 
of the opera bouffs. Mr. Buckman paiuts 
modern life, and not only modern persons. 
He has never perhaps before been quite so 
delicately humorous as in his “ Toast of the 
Army and Nayy.” The toast is given by a girl 
standing at a table outside a village inn. It 
will be drunk with little enthusiasm by an 
aged wayfarer, and will be responded to by 
an enamoured private and two observant tars. 
Sometimes Mr. Buckman’s humour has been 
a little chargi ; his enjoyment of character has 
allowed him to touch the bounds of caricature; 
but as regards the present drawing nothing 
can be better in modern genre —it is artistic as 
well as funny, pleasurable as well as adroit. Of 
the treatment of the figure and its accessories 
in a spirit avowedly poetical, the work of Mr. 
Henry Wallis is generally a type. We have 
sometimes liked him better when he has 
worked upon a larger scale than he has adopted 
in the drawings just now exhibited; and hia 
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realisation of Shaksperian heroines falls short 
of what is altogether satisfactory. Bat in his 
“ Meeting of Shylock and Tubal,” where Tabal 
brings to his comrade all the bad news of 
Jessica the spendthrift, Mr. Wallis shows him¬ 
self able to deal adequately, even powerfully, 
with character and incident. Qis Shylock and 
Tubal are figures that remain in the memory. 
Mr. Radford is now and then more sensuous 
than poetical; but there is place for his art in 
its concern with the roundness and the softness 
of the figure, with the warmth of flesh colour, 
generally so little understood (Mr. Radford, 
if anything, is inclined to exaggerate it) and 
with the beauty and charm of selected acces¬ 
sories, marbles, precious stuffs, and faint and 
delicate hues, that exist to minister to luxury. 

Much oommonplace landscape work, much 
landscape work of mediocrity, stale and un¬ 
profitable, since not expressive of the indi¬ 
vidual man and the individual impression, may 
safely be passed by ; and with it must be 
passed by not a little of better labour—the 
labour of veterans bearing distinguished 
names—if attention is to be concentrated on 
the fresher products of landscape art in Pall 
Mall. The Messrs. Fripp are represented in 
familiar ways; Mr. Albert Goodwin perhaps 
hardly so well as at the Winter Exhibition; 
the refinement of Mr. Alfred Hunt has nothing 
of novel; the force of Miss Montalba is what 
it was half-a-dozen years ago—her sketches 
are brilliant and they are equal, they are still 
striking, and they are still simple; but Mr. 
Hale appears to us to have gained in subtlety 
and Mr. Herbert Marshall in power. Two of 
Mr. Hale's most notable drawings are those 
entitled “Across the Moor” aud “Light lin¬ 
gers in the West.” The first deals with the sav¬ 
age beauty of a desolate land—a beauty promptly 
perceived ; the seoond, with the yet more refined 
interest that belongs to the passage of unwonted 
light over a country remarkable, so to say, 
more for expression than form. This is poetical 
landscape, but its poetical power finds sustain¬ 
ment in a store of delicate observations of 
natural fact. Mr. Herbert Marshall’s work is 
of various quality; and we have once or twice— 
as in the case of his “ Durham ” in the Winter 
show—questioned, not his choice of a theme, 
but his method of treatment of themes unsuited 
to display him at his best. Among cities, he is 
most at homo in London; among rivers, the 
Thames is for him, but it must be the Thames 
below bridge. His increasing strength is most 
completely evidenced in tbe present exhibition 
by his “ Westminster—Evening after Rain.” 
The spectator stands in the damp street, all the 
roadway studded with pools that oatch reflec¬ 
tions of the evening light. Buildings stand in 
the foreground to right and left, and, farther 
away, the monumental towers rise gray against 
the gray and orauge-red sky. The sea-pieces 
of Mr. Francis Powell are individual and 
peculiar. Often it requires a little observation 
to like them at all; and sometimes one is in¬ 
clined to resent a so persistent choioe of effects 
of colour and light more rare than beautiful. 
Mr. Powell sees the sea as no one sees it but a 
yachtsman—in its unvisited leagues, and at 
strange hours. This year, “ Sunset over the 
Sea ” is his most interesting contribution. He 
has wrung a new effect out of water and sky ; 
a curious purple and woolly cloud brooding over 
an horizon else clear and unbroken, pale greenish 
lemon coloured. The effect is closely seen and 
closely recorded, though no one can pretend to 
deem it as delightful as that depicted in a 
drawing shown some months ago, in which a 
ship rode stately upon calm waters, and white 
Bails, fully spread, caught the glow of gold 
from the west. But even when the charm of 
“Opposite the Sunset” is not equalled, there is 
suggestion of the skill which made that charm 
possible. Frederick Wedmore. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 

At Messrs. Henry Graves and Son’s galleries 
in Pall Mall three pictures of much national 
interest and artistic merit are now on view. 
They all illustrate the great victory over the 
Spanish Armada. One of them is Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’ oil picture of the famous bowling-green 
scene at Plymouth, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1880. Sir Francis Drake, 
determined to win his game first and beat the 
Spaniards afterwards, is taking careful aim, 
bowl in hand, notwithstanding the remonstranoe 
of Lord Howard of Effingham. Frobisher, 
Raleigh, Mannington, Sellinger, and other 
captains, the faces of most of whom are 
from authentic portraits, are introduced into 
the animated soene, which is as truly historical 
as such work can be, for the costumes, arms, 
&e., are very oarefully studied, and the land¬ 
scape is taken from the very spot where the 
game was played. The other pictures are in 
water-colour, by Mr. Osoar Brierly, who has 
studied the ships of the period with equal oare. 
One represents the “ Sailing of the Armada 
from Ferrol,” the other “ The Decisive Battle 
off Gravelines.” The latter will be remembered 
bv all visitors to the Royal Societv of Water- 
Colours. The ships in both are finely drawn 
and grouped, and the latter is vividly imagined. 
M. Paul Girardet has been long engaged in 
engraving Mr. Seymour Lucas’ picture, Mr. 
David Law has finished an etching of Mr. 
Brierly’s battle scene, and his etching of 
the “Sailing from Ferrol” is far advanced. 
The quality of M. Girardet’s work was, of 
course, assured from the outset; but this is, as 
far as we know, Mr. David Law’s first essay in 
interpreting another man’s work. Even those 
who duly appreciate his remarkable skill with 
the point will feel that his success is a matter 
for sincere congratulation. 

To add to the attractions of the exhibi¬ 
tion, Mr. Arthur Lucas has taken pains to 
gather together an interesting collection of 
objects commemorative of Sir Francis Drake 
and the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Among 
these are a portrait of Sir Francis, lent by the 
Mayor of Plymouth, and a set of the engravings 
of the tapestries made in Flanders after designs 
by Yroom to illustrate the national victory. 
The original tapestries were burned with 
the Houses of Parliament. There is also a 
sword, lent by Lady Drake, said to have been 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis on 
his return from his voyage round the world; 
the blade is engraved with ship and globe. The 
Baron de Oosson has lent some fine pieoes of 
armour of the same period ; and among other 
curiosities is a portrait of Columbus supposed 
to have been taken out of one of the Spanish 
galleons. _ 


NOTES FROM ROME. 

Roma: April 1882. 

An important discovery has been made during 
the excavations in the Roman Forum. A piece 
of the plan of Rome, whioh was engraved on 
marble during the reigns of the Emperors 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, was found 
built into a wall of post-classical date. In the 
Pontificate of Pius IV., a quantity of fragments 
were dug up on the spot where stood the 
convent of SS. Cosma and Damiano, and many 
of these fragments can now be seen in the balus¬ 
trade of the steps of the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
in the Capitol. Since the time of Pius IV., no 
more pieces have been found, with the exception 
of one solitary fragment, which was brought to 
light in 1867 on the same spot. It may be 
noted that no portions of this plan of Rome 
have ever been found outside the limits I have 
indicated. But this discovery is not merely 
remarkable on account of the fragment haying 


been found where it might least have been 
expected. Curiously enough, the portion of 
the plan now brought to light is conoemed 
with the very section of the Forum in whioh 
the excavations are being carried out. The 
piece found fits, with one small break, another 
fragment which has been figured by Prof. Jordan 
in his work, Forma Urbis Romae (tab. iii., n. 20). 
We can trace the left and a portion of the 
rear of the temple of Castor and Pollux, some 
buildings which lay between this temple and 
the Palatine, the houses built against the 
Palatine, and, what is of still greater interest, 
the flight of steps leading from the Palatine to 
the Forum which was constructed to avoid the 
fatiguing ascent of the Clivus Victoriae. 

The founding of Rome is celebrated on April 
21 ; and this year Sig. Michele Ruggiero, who 
holds a post in connexion with the archaeo¬ 
logical excavations, published on that dap a 
work on the discoveries made in the ancient 
Stabia. The book is illustrated with plans of 
the buildings which have been explored, and 
contains various documents from the public 
archives. 

At Formello, situated within the limits of the 
ancient Veii, a tomb has been discovered which 
had already been opened at a remote period, 
but was still able to yield some relios of great; 
interest. Among these are fragments of a 
painted Corinthian vase of careful finish, which 
formed the subjeot of an address by Prof. 
Robert at a reoent meeting of the Imperial 
Archaeological Institute of Rome. But the most 
interesting object of all is an Etruscan vase, 
bearing an incised inscription in two alphabets. 
Prof. Mommsen delivered an address at the 
meeting of the Institute held on April 14, when 
he argued that these characters are identical 
with the alphabet transmitted from the Ohal- 
cidians to tho Etruscans, on which the alphabets 
of all the Italian peoples were modelled. In 
the Professor's opinion this vase is of no less 
interest than its well-known prototype the 
alphabetic vase of Cerveteri, generally, believed 
to have come from the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb. Prof. Mommsen addressed a most dis¬ 
tinguished audience, including—besides those 
Roman scholars who frequent the Institute, 
such as the Comm. G. B. de Rossi. Bruzza, 
and others—Prof. Jordan, of the University 
of Konigsberg, who has come to take part 
in the Forum excavations; Prof. Robert, of 
the University of Berlin; Prof. Boissier, of 
the Institut de Franoe; and Prof. Geffroy, 
the chief of the Ecole frangaise d’Archd- 
ologie de Rome. At this same meeting I 
exhibited a plaster cast from a terra-cotta 
piramidetta found in the district of Meta- 
pontum, which bears in archaio Greek char¬ 
acters an incised votive inscription to Heraklee. 
The characters are such as were used by the 
Achaean colonists, and their date is fixed as 
B.c. 500. This inscription, of whioh Dr. Hutson 
was able to decipher two verses, is of equal 
antiquity with the other from Metapontum 
dedicated to Apollo, which was published in the 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, p. 190. 

F. Barnabei. 

[M. Brdal read a paper on the Formello 
vase before the Acaddmie des Inscriptions on 
March 21. See Academy, No. 519, p. 271.] 


ART SALES. 

If the collection of Mr. J. S. Forbes, of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
was not well known; it must, nevertheless, 
have been among the most notable of the 
gatherings of contemporary pictures. It was 
sold last Saturday by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, and fetched, on that day, between 
£17,000 and £18,000. Noticeable were the 
French landscapes of Diaz, Corot, and Jules 
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Duprd. There was more than one example of 
Josef Israels—among them, the important 
picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
“Out of Darkness into Light,” which realised 
£1,102. A set of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, by Munkaosy, sold for £509 ; and 
his “Picking Lint in War Time” for £1,207. 
A cattle piece by van Marcke fetched £446; 
and a picture by a Scandinavian artist—Tide- 
mand—which made a certain sensation some 
few years ago, sold for £682. This was the 
“Norwegian Wedding.” Baron Leya’s “Coming 
from Church ” sold for £362. There were like¬ 
wise good specimens of the two Bavarian 
painters Munthe and Heffner. The collection 
was richest in foreign work. It contained a 
Charles Jacque, a Schreyer, a Goupil, a Frere, 
and a Henrietta Browne, besides those which 
we have mentioned. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We are glad to hear that the important 
collection of water-colour drawings by Thomas 
Girtin in the British Museum is now on view 
in the King’s Library of that institution. 

A considerable exhibition of water-colour 
drawings has just been opened in Brighton, 
comparing not unfavourably with any of the 
past annual shows, though Brighton has lately 
lost, by the death of Mr. Hill, the well-known 
tailor, its most constant art patron, and one who 
did much to organise the frequent exhibitions. 
What will become of Mr. Hill’s own large and 
really important gallery of modern pictures is 
not yet known to us. But it is of the Brighton 
public exhibition that we now write. Many of 
the drawings are contributed by well-known 
artists. Mr. J. M. Jopling’s “ Page in Wait¬ 
ing” is an interesting and skilled study of 
colour and costume. Miss Clara Montalba sends 
a foroiblo work, “ Fishing Boats at Hastings.” 
Mr. A. F. Grace, who is now being recognised 
as one of the most delicate and conscientious 
of contemporary workers in landscape, con¬ 
tributes “Afternoon in the Hayfield.” "At 
the Well” is an agreeable work by Blanche 
Macarthur. Mr. Clem Lambert sends many 
brisk and dainty little studies, showing dose 
reference to Nature rather than any pre¬ 
occupation with the problems of composition. 
Mr. Radford sends at least one study of the 
figure aiming at classic grace, though it be the 
grace of a decadence. Perhaps his draughts¬ 
manship is not invariably faultless, but there is 
life in his work, and the semi-nude figure is 
treated by him with a regard to the truth of 
flesh tints not too common in our English sohool. 
Altogether, the exhibition is not unworthy. 

The Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London will this year give to its subscribers six 
photographs of Ashburnham House, and three 
of the large mansions in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with which more historical interest is associated 
than most of the passers-by know. The usual 
dozen will be made up by photographs of Little 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, and the Water-gate of 
York House. The secretary of this useful 
society, whioh is now in the eighth year of its 
activity, 'is Mr. Alfred Marks, Long Ditton. 

Messrs. Christie have begun the removal 
from Hamilton Palace of the pictures and 
decorative furniture whioh they will shortly sell 
in Lon Ion. The sale catalogue will be illus¬ 
trated with numerous photographs. An inter¬ 
esting description of the furniture, &o., appeared 
in the Scotsman of April 25. 

The Council of University College, Liverpool* 
will shortly fill up the Boscoe Chair of Art. 
The cutiis of this professorship include the 
delivery of lectures upon the history, theory, 
and practice of Art. The chair is held on a 


tenure terminable at the end of five years, and 
the salary (partly dependent on fees) is 
guaranteed not to fall below £400 a-year. 

A society of engravers with the burin is to 
be formed at Paris. It is quite time one was 
formed in England, or that some steps were 
taken here to encourage this fine old art. The 
prize for students of engraving at the Royal 
Academy is not even competed for now. It is 
to be hoped that one of the results of Mr. 
Hamer ton’s book on The Graphic Arts will be 
the true revival of engraving as wall as of 
lithography as fine arts. Both have qualities 
which cannot be supplied by any other white- 
and-black process. 

The Allgemelne Zeitung announces the imme¬ 
diate publication, in a separate volume, of Adolf 
Menzel’s illustrations to the works of Frederick 
the Great. When Frederick William IY. was 
arranging for an tditicn de luxe of the great 
King’s works, he determined to give the text 
a special artistio attraction by small wood-cut 
vignettes. He seleoted as the artist Adolf 
Menzel, then twenty-seven years of age, who 
had shown his aptitude for the task by his 
illustrations to Franz Kugler’s popular History 
of Frederick the Great. Menzel, in co-operation 
with the engravers Unzelmann, O. and A. 
Yogel, and H. Muller, executed 200 vignettes 
between 1843 and 1849. Hitherto these vignettes 
have been buried in the thirty folio volumes of 
the tdition de luxe, of whioh a few oopies only 
were printed by Frederick William IV. and 
the present German Emperor for presents to 
distinguished personages. The Berlin firm of 
R. Wagner (H. Piichter) has now obtained 
permission from the Emperor to issue these 
200 vignettes as an independent work, with 
a short explanatory text by the well-known 
art-critio L. Pietsch. The printing of the 
wood-cuts will be executed direct from the 
wood-blooks, at the Imperial Printing House, 
under the superintendence of Prof. Albert Yogel, 
the only survivor of the original engravers. 
Only 300 copies will be printed, and the prioe 
will be 300 marks a copy. 

Paris is to have her Crystal Palace at St- 
Cloud. The terms upon whioh part of the 
park is to be leased have now been settled. 
The lease or “ concession ” is for thirty-six 
years, with power of renewal for twelve more, 
when the buildings will become the property of 
the State. Besides the Crystal Palace, a build¬ 
ing is to be erected, on the site of the old Palace 
of St-Cloud, for a “ muse a rdtrospectif.” The 
Crystal Palace will be visible from Paris. 

It is stated by the Christiania paper Morgen- 
bladet that Lieut. E. J. Morch, of the Royal 
Nor wegian Navy, and Mr. Ole Muller, of the firm 
of Galbraith, Pembroke and Co., have been 
appointed commissioners for Norway at the 
Exhibition of Ships’ Models which is to be 
opened in London on May 1; and Mr. O. 
Richter, oonsul-general for Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, has kindly placed his services at the dis¬ 
posal of the special committee. Upwards of 
fifty models from different parts of Norway left 
Christiania in the Cameo on the 20th inst.; and 
among them is a model of the celebrated viking 
ship from Sandherred, made by Mr. Blom, 
inspector of ship-building, which will be a 
most interesting supplement to the descriptions 
given at the last meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion and elsewhere. 

The death is announced, in his eightieth year, 
of Innocenzo Fraocaroli, an eminent Italian 
sculptor, professor at the Academies of Florence 
and Milan, and corresponding member of the 
French Institute since 1863. His best-known 
works are the monument to King Charles 
Emmanuel at Turin, and an “Eve after the 
Fall,” exhibited at Paris in 1867. 


The triennial exhibition of piotures, &c., 
will be held this year at Antwerp during the 
month of September. 

Mr. Herbert, R.A, has been so busily 
occupied up to the last that he has been unable 
to admit any friends to his studio. But the 
walls of the Academy show that the veteran 
brain and hand are still vigorous. One of his 
paintings, “ Queen Esther passing through a 
Babylonian Court,” embodies the special learn¬ 
ing that Mr. Herbert laboriously acquired for 
his groat wall-picture of “Susanna and the 
Eldersanother, “The Appointed Hour,” 
recals in its theme some of his earlier works; 
while a third, representing a Greek tomb dese¬ 
crated by Arabs, with Nemesis appearing in the 
shape of two lions, will, we venture to say, 
attract special attention by its dramatio boldness 
of treatment. 

In the Gazette dee Beaux-Arte for this month 
M. Charles Ephrussi contributes a second article 
on the His de la Salle collection of drawings by 
the Old Masters, M. Alfred de Lostalot concludes 
his study of Louis Knaus, and M. Eugene 
Miintz his papers on the rivalry between 
Michelangelo and Raphael. M. Anatole de 
Montaignon’s “Sonetti d’ Arte” deserve a longer 
notice than we can afford them in these notes. 
'1 hey are little masterpieces of critioism and 
versification, dearly cut as gems, reminding one 
not a little of the classical simplicity and severity 
of Landor. The illustrations, as usual, are 
numerous and excellent. The etching is by 
Unger after a Holy Family by Knaus, and is a 
brilliant piece of work. 


THE STAGE, 

Over and above “ Odette,” which must be 
spoken of next Saturday, the week has given 
us two novelties at least, if a revival is to 
be counted among novelties. Neither is of 
the first importance. To the playgoer chiefly 
occupied with the purdy dramatic aspects of 
the pieces he sees, the semi-musical or almost 
wholly musical piece, “ Boccaccio,” at the 
Comedy Theatre, will be interesting principally 
as affording further opportunity for the display 
of the acting powers of Mr. Lionel Brough and 
Miss Violet Cameron. But Mr. Brough is 
hardly at a stage at which advance is possible. 
It is now many years since, in common with 
several other low comedians, he addressed 
himself to the business of embodying the 
greatest possible amount of self-satisfaction 
united with the greatest possible amount of 
stupidity. On the stage such a union is always 
telling, and Mr. Brough in “ Boccaccio ” can 
count at all events upon his old effects. Mr. 
J • G. Taylor’s method may be a little less same, 
and he is included in the cast. Miss Violet 
Cameron is a j ustly acceptable young actress of 
operetta. She began by looking pretty, and 
continued by learning to sing, and has ended— 
but we hope it will be a long time before she has 
exactly “ ended ”—by learning to act. “ Boo- 
caccio ” marks for her another step in advanoe, 
both in professional efficiency and in the favour 
of the public. Miss Munroe also appears, and 
knows how to sing. Messrs. Reece aud Farnie 
are responsible for the dialogue; Herr Suppd for 
the light and graoeful music, whioh is very 
Frencn in character. 

“ London Assurance,” revived at tho 
Vaudeville last Saturday morning, and destined 
to be presented again to-day, and likely, we 
imagine, to take the place of “ The School for 
Scandal” pretty shortly at the evening per¬ 
formances, is an effective stage piece, written at 
a time when Mr. Boucioault was concerned with 
literature, and was fired with the ambition to be 
that second Sheridan whioh he hm never become 
It contains many good acting parts, and not 
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few smart things; but one or two of its most 
famous “ lengths ” are in a high degree improb¬ 
able, and an air of artificiality waits upon its 
presentation even of simplicity. Still, it is not 
a bad piece to see, and the revival has been 
carefully made, especially as far as regards the 
aoting. The cast is at some points strong. 
No one now plays the courtly elderly gentleman 
of old-world comedy, or of imitation old- 
world comedy, so well as Mr. Barren. Ho 
learnt it partly from his father, but his own 
gifts are very considerable and delightful. 
Taen Mr. Henry Neville is in the cast, and 
Mr. Thomas Thorne ; and Mr. Righton plays 
Dolly Spanker—which David James played 
when the piece was last revived at the Vaude¬ 
ville—and he plays it effectively, though with 
somewhat of exaggeration. The heroines of 
the drama are leBS fortunate; at all events one 
of them is. Miss Alma Murray may represent 
Oraoe Harkaway intelligently and appropriately 
too. No one denies Miss Cavendish’s intelli¬ 
gence, but she was not made for Lady Gay 
Spanker. If, however, the cast is not at all 
points of the happiest, the management is to 
ba commended for having made it generally 
strong. “ London Assurance ” will continue to 


amuse. 


MUSIC. 

LlBZTB "DANTE" SYMPHONY AND 
MDME. MENTER'S RECITAL. 

Mr. Ganz gavo his first orchestral concert last 
Saturday, at St. James’s Hall, when the pro¬ 
gramme included F. Liezt’s symphony “ Dante’s 
Divina Commedia,” dedicated to Richard 
"Wagner. Robert Schumann, in writing con¬ 
cerning Berlioz’ Fantastic symphony, says: 
“The main question, after all, is, whether this 
music, without text and explanations, has any 
meaning in itself, and especially whether it pos- 
se c SPg vitality.’’ If this canon were to be applied 
to the lust movement of tho “Danto” sym¬ 
phony, we fear an unfavourable verdict would 
be given. We hear wild and discordant sounds, 
and long, painful, rambling passages. Only for 
a moment do we catch anything like melody; 
but it soon passes away, and the noise and con¬ 
fusion become more intense until the movement 
closes amid the din of the brass, strings, and 
percussion instruments. It may be asked, 
What does the text do for us? Tho first 
motive, which plays so conspicuous a part 
throughout the movement, speaks to us of “ the 
city of woe,” “ eternal pain,” and “ the people 
lost for aye,” and tho crash which immediately 
follows is intended to portray tho cele¬ 
brated inscription on the gates of Hell, 
“ Laaciate ogni speranza voi ch' entrate.” 
Words from Dante’s poem are written over 
several portions of the first movement; but they 
add no interest whatever to the music, aud 
merely serve to show how unaucces-ful a 
composer may be whose self-consciousness so 
obtrudes itself upon him as to stifle all freedom 
and that spontaneity ever necessary to the 
production of whatsoever is great iu art. The 
little gleam of light in the andante amoroso (a 
section of the first movement) is supposed to 
depict the unhappy lovers, Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca, so celebrated in Dante’s story. The 
musio here, for the first time, becomes intelli¬ 
gible, and we have a short but graceful episode 
in 7-4 time which forms a pleasing contrast to 
what precedes, and indeed to what follows. 
We need not speak at length about tho rest of 
the symphony. A musical picture of “ Purga¬ 
tory ” is indeed novel and curious, but, apart 
from one or two interesting passages, and 
some ingenious orchestration, it must be 
pronounced dull and unsatisfactory. “Para¬ 


dise ” suggested to the composer a chorale 
in old ecclesiastical tones, quaint harmonies, 
and a plentiful use of harps. The feeble¬ 
ness of the last part of this “Paradise” 
section seems to indicate a conscious sense 
of failure felt even by the composer him¬ 
self. The “Paradise” music requires great 
delicacy in performance, and we fancy that a 
very perfect rendering would prove it to be more 
effective, though not great. There was some 
hesitation on Saturday in the chorus singing, 
and the orchestra and organ (the published 
score has only an harmonium part) were not 
sufficiently subdued. Mr. Ganz had taken 
great pains with the whole work, and ho 
deserves muoh credit for affording musicians an 
opportunity of hearing a composition hitherto 
known in England only by name. We have 
in this symphony another item of evidence 
whereby to judge Liszt as a composer. Herr 
Ondricek gave a very satisfactory performance 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. He has a 
good, though not very powerful, tone, and 
plays with taste and energy. The programme 
included Beethoven’s fourth symphony. 

Mdme. Sophie Mentor, the distinguished lady 
pianist whose performances last year caused so 
great a sensation, gave a pianoforte recital last 
Monday at St. James’s Hall. She first played 
Sohumanu’s “ Carneval," but we cannot say 
that her interpretation of this characteristic 
work was altogether satisfactory. The rate at 
which some of the movements were taken was 
open to objection, the reading of many of the 
passages was rather outrl, and, throughout, tho 
playing was objective rather than subjective. 
Two pieces by Scarlatti were played to per¬ 
fection. Mendelssohn’s “Fileuse” was some¬ 
what lacking in delicacy. Two studies by 
Heuselt and two transcriptions from Schubert 
by Liszt were magnificently played. After this 
came a Chopin selection—three preludes, in 0 
minor, G major, and B flat minor, with sundry 
variations; a mazurka in A minor, played with 
extreme delicacy; the C sharp minor valse ; and 
the great polonaise in A flit. The pianist's 
rouileriug of tho last pieco was somewhat 
capricious, and the addition of a cadenzaby no 
means an improvement. The last piece in the 
programme was Liszt's very clever transcription 
of the “ Tannhauser " overture. Mdme. Meiiter 
gave us last season more than one specimen of 
her mechanical ability; but her performance 
of this overture was astounding, aud the 
ease with which she conquered alt-but super¬ 
human difficulties simply incredible. Mdme 
Mentor will give a secoud recital on May 5. 
Tho programme includes Beothoven's “ Ap¬ 
passionato ” and an interesting seleotion of 
pieces. 

J. 9. SlIEDLOCK. 


Miss Meredith Brown gave her first morning 
ooncort at 37 Grosvenor Square, by permission 
of the Earl and Oouutess of Aberdeen, on 
April 25. Miss Brown, whose own singing 
showed cultivation and refinement, was assisted 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, aud JI. Ghilberti, vocalists ; and 
Herr Hollander, M. Gustav Libodon, and 
Master Alfred Hollins, instrumentalists. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, who was in excellent 
voice,rendered Handel's “ From mighty kings” 
with all her characteristic skill. Mr. Cum¬ 
mings, who was accompanied by Sir Julius 
Benedict, rang “ 0 ma inaitresse” with charm¬ 
ing effect. Some reference should also l e 
made to tho excellent pianoforte playing of 
Master Alfred Hollins, one of the pupils ol the 
Normal College for the Blind. Miss Brown 
is to be congratulated on her success, and on 
having secured the valuable support of Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. Albert Raudegger, and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, all of whom assisted in con 
ducting the concert. 
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LITERATURE. 

Wyclif's Place in History. By Montagu 

Burrows. (Isbister.) 

The design of the three lectures contained in 
this little volume is to evoke a somewhat 
more general and appreciative interest in the 
career and writings of Wyclif, and thereby to 
bring about a more accurate, and possibly a 
final, estimate of his relations to his own and 
subsequent times. The lecturer’s purpose, he 
informs us, takes its origin from the visit of 
the late Dr. Cather to Oxford in 1879. The 
latter had hoped to rouse the University to 
an adequate sense of the value of the labours 
of one whose influence on its students in the 
fourteenth century was certainly not inferior 
to that of Dr. Newman in the nineteenth, 
widely as the tendencies of their respective 
teaching differed. Dr. Cather’s exertions, 
however, fatal to himself, failed sadly in 
their object—an unsatisfactory result which 
Prof. Burrows was fain to believe was “ more 
the result of a want of accurate knowledge 
than anything else; ” and, actuated by this 
belief, he himself delivered, and has now pub¬ 
lished, the lectures before us. They treat 
successively of (1) the History and Present 
State of the Wyclif Literature; (2) “ WioliPs 
Preparation” (*.«., the main facts of his 
career prior to his assuming the part of a 
reformer); (3) his Work; his final connexion 
with Oxford and his true place as a reformer. 

While thoroughly sympathising with Prof. 
Burrows in his design, not a few readers, I 
apprehend, will be inclined to think that he 
would have done well to insist on WycliPs 
claims to the regard of posterity in somewhat 
more qualified language. That, as a reformer, 
a writer, and a translator, Wyclif is entitled 
to the veneration and gratitude, not only of 
all Protestant Englishmen, but of all Pro¬ 
testants, and not only of all Protestants, but 
of all to whom the language and literature of 
the Anglo-Saxon race ore dear, few will be 
found to deny. But the result of recent 
research has undoubtedly been to give rise to 
some doubt and speculation in connexion with 
certain elements in his teaching, and to 
cause many students to hold their judgment 
in suspense until the evidence has become 
more oomplete, and eaoh question has been 
more thoroughly sifted. When, therefore, 
Prof. Burrows, not content with co-ordinating 
his subject with Chaucer, Shakspere, and 
Milton in respect to his influence on the 
English language and literature, holds him 
to be “wholly unapproached in the entire 
history of England for his effect on our 
English theology and our religious life” 
(p. 41); maintains that we owe to Wyclif 


“ more than to any one person who can be 
mentioned our English language, our English 
Bible, and our reformed religion ” (p. 6); and 
asserts that “ the religious liberty we enjoy 
at the present day may all be traced to him 
as the human source ” (p. 124), he is really 
assuming as proven a good deal that not a 
few want to see more accurately ascertained; 
and one of the best claims of the new Wyclif 
Society to support is the prospect it holds out 
of subserving such an end. 

It may be worth while here to note the 
more important questions in relation to 
Wyclif which may be said to be still await¬ 
ing a more satisfactory solution, and the 
direction in which Prof. Burrows’ observations 
in connexion with these seem to point. 

First, it would be of real service if we 
could be enabled more clearly to distinguish 
Wyclif’s own tenets from those subsequently 
held by his professed followers, “the Lol¬ 
lards ”—a term almost as liable to misconcep¬ 
tion from the licence employed in its application, 
and its actual change of meaning with the 
lapse of time, as that of the Anabaptists. It is 
difficult altogether to assent to Prof. Burrows’ 
assertion that Wyclif “ gave the distinct and 
audible key-note which the Councils of the 
fifteenth oentury took up ” (p. 80). Even in 
relation to questions of mere Church reform, 
we have only to consult the pages of Mil man 
to see how wide an interval separated the 
aims of Peter d’Ailly and Geraon on the one 
hand, and John Hues on the other; and 
among the forty-five articles condemned as 
tenets of Wyclif at Constance, those which 
apply to the relations of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical power are not less demonstrative 
of the essential difference between the concep¬ 
tions of the English reformer and those of the 
reform party in the councils of the saeculum 
synodale. Prof. Burrows, indeed, somewhat 
unjustly characterises Milman’s sketch as 
“ open to criticism from want of information,” 
because it originally appeared prior to the 
publication of Dr. Shirley’s Researches. 
Reference, however, to the editions of 1869 
of the Latin Christianity will show that the 
author there frequently cites the Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum and its notable Preface. 

In the next place, it would be no slight 
advantage if we were able to ascertain more 
accurately the actual circulation and real 
influence of Wyhlifs version of the Bible. 
There must surely by this time be further 
evidence on this point than we find in Forshall 
and Madden’s Preface to their edition of this 
version, or even in Dr. Lechler’s pages. And 
here I cannot but note that Prof. Burrows him¬ 
self seems to challenge criticism on this point 
when he divides the honour of the impulse given 
in this country to Biblical studies prior to 
the Reformation entirely between Wyclif and 
Tyndale, and to the total exclusion of any 
mention of Erasmus. It does not require 
any deep investigation into the history of the 
first half of the sixteenth century to be aware 
that the English Reformation owed its origin 
in no small measure to Cambridge, and that 
the most eminent of its leaders were Cam¬ 
bridge men. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the publication in 1516 of the Novum 
Instrumentum of Erasmus gave the first im¬ 
pulse to the movement at the university. 
His version was the result of his labours 


sis 


while at Cambridge, and it appeared ten 
years before Tyndale’s translation; while, as 
regards its influence, the testimony of Bilney 
the martyr might alone be regarded as 
almost decisive. In a letter to Cuthbert 
Tonstal, printed by Foxe, Bilney distinctly 
refers back his religious conversion to the light 
he gained “ even then, when the New Testa¬ 
ment was first set forth by Erasmus.” Those 
who insist so strongly on the direct connexion 
between Wyclif’s labours and the Reforma¬ 
tion would probably find it difficult to pro¬ 
duce a similar piece of evidence in support of 
their theory. It is not a little significant 
that Foxe, in tracing out the rise of the Re¬ 
formation, makes no reference whatever to 
WycliPs version. Prof. Burrows, indeed, pro¬ 
nounces his silence on this point “ unaccount¬ 
able ; ” but it is unaccountable only to those 
who refuse to recognise the fact that at the 
time of the Reformation WycliPs Bible was 
hardly ever heard of, and exercised no 
appreciable effect in bringing about that 
great movement. It was the Martyrologist 
who revived the memory of the Reformer 
rather than the Reformer who originated the 
movement recorded by the Martyrologist. 

Closely associated with the foregoing ques¬ 
tion is the more general one of the connexion 
between Lollard doctrines and those of the 
Reformation; and here, again, I find myself 
reluctantly compelled to join issue with Prof. 
Burrows. He holds that the Reformation in 
England “ can be connected with no one pre¬ 
ceding individual with anything like the 
same distinctness as with Wyclif ” (p. 123); 
and, while wholly ignoring Erasmus and the 
Cambridge movement, he brings forward a 
purely gratuitous assumption in favour of his 
own university—by way, I suppose, of com¬ 
pensation. After adverting to the remarkable 
interest excited by the lectures of John Colet 
in the year 1496, he asks: “ Can we believe 
that the extraordinary interest he excited 
was the mere product of influences imported 
from the Continent ? ” (p. 125), the answer 
which he himBelf suggests being that Colet’s 
discourses found a sympathetic audienoe 
among a certain Lollard element still existing 
in the university. It is just possible that 
such may have been the case; and we do know, 
as a matter of fact, that many poor Lollards in 
London were in the habit of going to hear Colet 
preach at Paul’s Cross. But when we come 
to estimate the probability of his interpreta¬ 
tion of the New Testament having been found 
acceptable by the better-educated Lollards at 
Oxford, an objection suggests itself whioh 
would seem nearly fatal to such an hypothesis— 
viz., that the doctrines of Wyclif, Huss, 
Tyndale, and Luther represent a continuous 
current of the severest Augustinianism, and 
from this we know the teaching of Colet and 
Erasmus to have been a novel and notable 
departure. The admirable letter addressed 
by the latter writer (Epist. cocolxxviiL) to the 
Hussite John Schlechta shows how widely 
the enlightened tolerance of the “Oxford 
Reformers,” as Mr. Seebohm styles them, 
differed from the vehement iconoclasm of 
Lollardism and Lutheranism. Mr. Gairdner, 
whose opinion on such a point is entitled to 
much weight, holds that on the eve of the 
Reformation nothing that could properly be 
termed a Lollard sect existed, although he 
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Inclines to believe that “the religion of 
Englishmen in general was largely tinctured 
with an element which had come down from 
the Lollard teaching of an earlier day’’ 
(Studies in English History, p. 3). 

A fourth point of enquiry—and one of 
primary importance, although scarcely touched 
upon by Prof. Burrows, is that of Wyclif’s 
relations to the school philosophy of his age— 
for unless these are rightly comprehended it 
is impossible to understand his mental train¬ 
ing and habits of reasoning. And here, it 
must be admitted, his influence would seem 
to have been reactionary and pernicious. To 
the eminent historian of the sonolastio logic he 
seems, indeed, like an “abandoned waif” 
(“ vergleichbar einem verlassenen Fremd- 
ling,** Prantl, Qesch. d. Logik, iv. 88) by 
the side of the great on-rushing triumphant 
tide of Nominalism, which bore aloft the 
names of Occam, Buridan, Albert of Saxony, 
and those of a host of less eminent teachers. 
Along with Jerome of Prague, he appears to 
have opposed to their more enlightened inter¬ 
pretation of Aristotle a resuscitation of the 
Platonic theory of “ideas.” Nor was the 
opposition of either characterised by much of 
philosophic calmness or Christian tolerance. 
The one at Oxford, the other at Heidelberg, 
branded his opponents in the schools as 
heretics; and it can hardly be doubted that, 
when Gerson and Peter d’Ailly were called 
upon at Constance to examine the tenets of 
the former and to listen to the defence of the 
latter, their estimate of the religious orthodoxy 
of both was to some extent affected by the 
conviction of the logical unsoundness of these 
two assailants of that school of philosophy of 
which they were themselves distinguished 
ornaments. But, however this may have 
been, it is certain that much in Wyclif’s 
Latin writings is only intelligible when con¬ 
sidered in connexion with the scholastic 
method by which they are pervaded. Dr. 
Shirley has pointed out that the startling 
paradox, Hsus Met obedire didbolo, 
was really only a thesis put forward by 
Wyclif for disputation in the schools, to 
illustrate the unfairness of the conclusions 
which had been wrested from his doctrine of 
Dominion being founded in Grace. As, how¬ 
ever, it arrests the eye of the pious Protestant 
reader in the list of his tenets condemned at 
Constance, it seems a doctrine which scarcely 
needed the convention of a Council, oecumenical 
or otherwise, for its summary rejection. 

I have now adverted to perhaps the most 
important questions which require to be ex¬ 
amined more carefully before WyciiPs claims 
as a theologian or a philosopher are finally 
adjusted, and we may all readily assent to 
the conviction to which Prof. Burrows gives 
expression, 

“that a final estimate of the opinions and 
position of the man can never be attained until 
we have the whole of his writings before us, 
until the difficult process of sifting out the 
spurious works attributed to him has been com¬ 
pleted, and until their chronological sequence 
has been determined by the critical examination 
of several competent scholars.” 

It is gratifying to think that such a process 
seems far nearer its accomplishment than it 
did twelve months ago, owing to the forma¬ 
tion of the Wyclif Sooiety. A volume of 


the shorter Latin tracts, chiefly controversial, 
is now passing through the press, under the 
editorship of Dr. Buddensieg. But it is in 
the Summa Theologiae, the great work now 
lying at Vienna, that the interest will mainly 
centre, and of this parts are already being 
edited by Dr. Buddensieg and Mr. F. D. 
Matthew. Judging from what we learn 
about the work in Dr. Lechler’s pages, it 
will offer some highly interesting points of 
contrast with the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
and the de Monorchia of Dante. But even 
to students who have small time or inclination 
for either theology or philosophy, Wyclif still 
remains an interesting study. “ A great age, 
as we all know,” says Prof. Burrows, “makes 
a great man ; ” and while thus assuming the 
decision of a controversy in which the authority 
of Sir William Hamilton and Macaulay may 
be cited on one side, and that of John Stuart 
Mill on the other, he proceeds to point out 
how Wyclif may be looked upon as the 
outcome of his age. There are, however, few 
studies of a great man and his volitions over 
which the student will feel more inclined to 
pause before giving his suffrage in favour of 
either theory. J. Bass Mullisgeb. 


A Nolle Boke off OooTcry. Edited by Mrs. 

Alexander Napier. (Ealiot Stock.) 

This “Boke" is an exact reprint from a rare 
MS. in the Holkham collection, which dates 
from the fifteenth century. It is intended 
“ ffor a Prynce Houssolde or eny other estately 
houssolde; ” and as it not only gives receipts 
for cooking, but also several menus of princely 
feasts, it abundantly ministers to curiosity at 
the same time that it is most useful in 
enabling us to realise the domestic life of 
great houses in the past. Forks had not 
been invented when these receipts were used, 
and carving was as important an art in 
England as it was at Borne in the time of 
the Imperial banquets. Another feature of 
these menus carries us back to Borne. Their 
“suttletes” may be compared with the 
“opera pistoria,” and especially with the 
achievements of the “ structor ” who, in 
Petronius, turns a hare, by the addition of a 
pair of wings, into Pegasus, and fashions 
birds of all kinds, fishes, and fatted fowls out 
of a pig. Thus at the “ stallinge of Clifford 
Bischope off Londone” the following “ sut- 
tlete” appeared in the first course:—“A 
brod custad with a castell ther in with a stuff 
in the castelle of a gille [jelly] and the demon 
in the myddes brynging a doctur to suttllete 
in a pulpit in clothinge of grene tabard & 
hood withe a rolle on his hed wretyn thereon 
in deo salutare meo.” These “ suttleties ” 
survived for country folk until the last 
thirty years in the grotesque gingerbread 
monsters sold at fairs, and, lor all we 
know, may yet be seen at such places of 
merriment as exist on sufferance in the 
matter-ef-fact England of to-day; while 
for the higher circles they remain in the 
temples of Venus, the doves and Cupids and 
gilt inscriptions of wedding cakes. Doubt¬ 
less the Court p&tissier immortalised himself 
by magnificent “ suttletes ” and “ scriptures ” 
on the bride cake of the Duke of Albany. 
Other culinary survivals may be noted on 
every page of this “ Boke.” The “ coffyn ” 


of our ancestors, filled with “chekkyns,” 
“pertouohes” (partridges), and “fessands,” 
has developed into our game-pie; while, as 
Mrs. Napier points out, the “ aigre-douce ” 
of Edward the First’s time is the mint-sauce 
of to-day. The“tartes of fleshe of pork,” 
with figs and all manner of spices, represent 
our mince-pies. The late Bishop of Exeter 
is said to have defined a tart as consisting 
of amplitude without profundity. This finds 
a suitable example in the “ custad lombard ” 
of the “ Boke, which was to be made in 
“ a large coffyn ” filled with “ dates, gobettes 
of mary and Bmalle birdes clowes, mace, 
raisins, corans, warden pears, creme of 
almonds," and many more ingredients. Is 
a hostess at present in want of a chicken ? 
Forthwith she procures one from the nearest 
poulterer. Our distant great-grandmothers 
were more thrifty. One chicken was skinned, 
and then roasted, while the skin was filled 
with all manner of good things, and did duty 
as a second, after the fashion of the following 
receipt: “For to counterfet a kidde Take 
a kid & fley of the skyn & fille it full of 
swet mete and trusse hym on a broche in 
the maner of a kidde then rost hym & endore 
[glaze] hym with yolk of egge and serve it.” 
Spelling, it will be noticed, was in a de¬ 
cidedly chaotio state in the fifteenth oentury. 
Each one spelt as he chose, and seldom* 
spelt the same word twice in the same 
manner. Punctuation as yet did not exist 
at all. 

Not only is this book of mediaeval cookery 
interesting in itself, for wherever we dip into 
its pages we can pull out a plum as the 
nursery hero did from his pie, but it illus¬ 
trates the life of our ancestors. Let us take 
the Paston family, for instance, itself one of 
the best-known families of the county to 
which this M8. of cookery belongs. At John 
Paston’s funeral in 1466, one Bichard Charles 
brought to the house great store of viands 
for the funeral feast, “ xxvii gees, xxvii fran- 
kyd gees, chekons, pygges, lambys, eggs, 
creme, butter, salt, fysshe,” and the like. 
How were these cooked ? Margaret PastoD, 
his wife, was a notable good housewife. We 
find her at one time writing to her husband 
in London to send her down “ data & 
synamun as hastyly as ye may,” and on other 
occasions “ almands & sugyr,” “ a sugor 
loff,” and “ a potte with treacle ; ” while she 
did not forget her hatterie de cuisine, “ it wer 
well do ye shuld do purvey a gamyssh or 
tureyn of powter vesshell, ij. basanes and ij. 
hewers.” Many of the receipts in this book, 
such as “braun rialle, sturgion for sopers, 
Breteyn,” or “ brisbayne,” from their compli¬ 
cated ingredients and the different kinds of 
spices which they demand, would try all the 
resources of her establishment. Thanks to 
this “ Boke,” a dinner at her table is not 
now so like dining with Duke Humphrey. 
Naturally more use was made of fresh-water 
fish in the fifteenth century than now, when 
we are so much better supplied with sea fish. 
Fish of all kinds furnished the staple of many 
repasts in those pre-Beformation days, and 
here are receipts for cooking “ roche, congur, 
halybut, bace, molet, eles, place, menemes, 
breme,” and many more. The very enumera¬ 
tion of these fish is useful to the student of 
what may be called the archaeology of English 
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natural history. So, too, with the birds. An 
ornithologist sees at a glance many differences 
between the distribution of birds in Norfolk 
in old days and at present, fertile though that 
county still remains in birds rare elsewhere in 
England. Thus we have in this “ Boke ” 
receipts for cooking “ godwitts, woodook, red 
shankes, yarowe helpes [stone plovers], 
egret, quailes, curlew, railes, sarcelles; ” and 
these are far from exhausting the list. Our 
ancestors’ notions of cruelty again are singu¬ 
larly exemplified here. Take, for instance, 
the beginning only of the receipt for making 
“a freshe lamprey bake.” “Tak & put a 
quyk lampry in a pot put ther to a porcyon 
of red wyne then stop the pot close that he 
lep not out & when he is dyinge tak him out 
& put hym in skaldinge water,” &c., &c. 
Bat we have now helped our readers to sup 
with a fifteenth-century Nasidienus off 

“»ve», oonohylia, plsoes 
' Longs dlulmilem noto oaUntia saooam," 

and must refer them to the “ Boke ” for the 
viands left untasted, the 

“ Membra grois, sparsl sale multo non sins far re 
Pingnibns et fiois pastnm jeonr anserls albl,” 

and the rest of them. 

Mrs. Napier has prefixed a pleasant intro¬ 
duction. The “ Boke off Cookry ” will 
interest everyone who keeps his eyes open 
for those lighter matters which fill up and 
lend life to the dry bones of history. Her 
glossary might, with advantage, be made 
somewhat longer. The work itself is pro¬ 
duced in a style worthy of Mr. Stock’s recent 
reprints, with a luxury of paper and margin 
and a binding whioh leave nothing to be 
desired. M. G. Watkikb. 


HASKELL’S ENGLISH BIT UAL AND LIXtJBGT. 

Monumenta Ritualia Eoclesiae Anglicame. 
The Occasional Offices of the Church of 
England, according to the Old Use of Salis¬ 
bury, the Prymer in English, and other 
Prayers and Forms. With Dissertations 
and Notes. By William Maskell. In 3 
vols. Second Edition. (Oxford; Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

The Ancient Litwrgy of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, according to the Uses of Sarum, 
York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the 
Iioman Liturgy, arranged in Parallel 
Columns, with Preface and Notes. By 
William Maskell. Third Edition. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

The first edition of the Monumenta appeared 
in 1846-47. In the year 1846, The Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England (originally 
published in 1844) reached a second edition. 
Since then these volumes, though in constant 
demand, were not re-issued, and accordingly 
had become “scarce” and proportionately 
costly. Liturgical students will be well 
pleased to find that, whatever may have been 
the reasons for the long delay of nearly forty 
years, Mr. Maskell has again put these in¬ 
valuable collections more within the reach of 
the many clergy and others who are interested 
in the subjects dealt with. The whole has 
been subjected by Mr. Maskell to a very care¬ 
ful and thorough revision, extending to the 


smallest minutiae of typography. In appear^ 
ance, the four beautifully printed volumes' 
seem superior to even the admirable work of 
Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, as issued 
by William Pickering, of the “Pike and Ring.” 
More on this feature of the new edition need 
not be said. 

Mr. Maskell informs us that “ the additions 
made in this edition extend to more than two 
hundred pages, and are mixed up with the 
text and notes.” He has not drawn attention 
to the fact that there are also omissions; but 
these are not, for the most part, of a kind to 
affect the value of the work, and are obviously 
due chiefly to the change of the editors 
theological opinions since leaving the com¬ 
munion of the Anglican Church. It is, 
indeed, of no importance to the liturgical 
student that Mr. Maskell has ceased to praise 
Sir William Palmer’s Treatise of the Church 
and the views of John Johnson the Non- 
juror. On the other hand, there is through¬ 
out a singular freedom from party-writing; 
and, though Mr. Maskell avows a natural 
liking for controversy, he has certainly exer¬ 
cised self-restraint so far as to avoid generally 
(with a few notable exceptions) even contro¬ 
versial innuendo. 

Since the first appearance of Mr. Haskell's 
ritual and liturgical works there have been 
some useful contributions to the more general 
study of the devotional system of the English 
Church in the mediaeval period. Of these, 
the principal are Dr. Henderson's YorJc and 
Hereford Missals, Mr. G. H. Forbes’ Sarum 
Missal, and, recently, Mr. Warren’s Liturgy 
of the Celtic Church, and the fascinating 
volume of Canon Simmons, published by the 
Early-English Text Society, and entitled the 
Lay Folks’ Mass Book. But Mr. Maskell, 
beside illustrations drawn from other writers, 
has added some that have occurred to himself 
in the interval since 1846; and the value of 
the work may be regarded as substantially 
increased. If I remember rightly, the 
“ Litany sung at the Coronation of Matilda 
wife of William the Conqueror ” (ii. 85) was 
not in the earlier editions, nor the specimen 
of the Metrical Calendar (iii. 224, 225), 
nor the Order of Communion, 1548 (Ancient 
Liturgy , p. 294). But the chief gains of the 
new edition will be found in the preliminary 
dissertations and in the notes, where much 
new matter is incorporated, and the old often 
recast in an improved form. 

Mr. Maskell’s province is distinctly the 
mediaeval Service books of England. When 
he ventures on early Christian antiquities his 
step is not seoure. Thus, in this new edition, 
we are again told ( Ancient Litwrgy, p. 26) 
that “ the use of incense in the public worship 
of the Church is of the most remote an¬ 
tiquity.” Yet can a single clear case of the 
use of incense during the first four centuries 
of our era be established f 

The Clementine Liturgy is printed in the 
Appendix, and no longer in the uncouth form 
presented by unaccented Greek. But why 
occupy space with matter to be found else¬ 
where so easily ? And the same question 
may be asked in respect to Edward YI.’s 
Order of Communion. 

On a topic at present interesting to many 
of the English clergy it may be worth while 
quoting the opinion of one who has been long 


since an outsider with no personal interest in 
the matter under discussion. 

“No legal judgment in the present century 
seems to be so directly oontrary to all the prin¬ 
ciples which for generations have been supposed 
to rule the decisions of our ohief courts as that 
which lately told us that a clause in an Act of 
Parliament plainly referring to the second year 
of Ring Edward is to be understood as referring 
to the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth. . . . 
Nothing can shake men’s reverence in England 
for legitimate authority more than bringing in 
‘ expedience’ to overrule the distinct language 
of an Act of Parliament ” (p. lxxiii.). 

Little now remains to be done to afford 
the student free access to the texts of t he 
mediaeval Service books of the English 
Church. Since taking up the pen, another 
important contribution from Dr. Henderson 
has reached us—the Processionals ad usutn 
insignis ac praeclarae Ecclesiae Sarum; 
and when Messrs. Procter and Words¬ 
worth shall have completed their edition of 
the Sarum Breviary (why, by-the-way, hag 
the second fasciculus so long delayed its 
appearance ?) the material for a fairly 
thorough study of the entire devotional 
system of the Church in this country, so far 
as the texts are concerned, will be within the 
easy reach of all who are interested in the 
subject. 

I may notice, in conclusion, the curious 
interpretation put by the old English 
Calendar printed by Mr. Maskell on the 
expression S. Johan, ante portam latinam 
(May 6)—the “Latin gate” becomes the 
“brazen gate,” latin being understood as 
latten. But it is well known that traps for 
the feet of the unwary abound in old Calendars. 
Indeed, for proof one need not go bevond the 
amusing blunder which may be found in 
every English Book of Common Prayer, 
where September 26 is made the day of St. 
Cyprian of Carthage through confusion with 
the Eastern Cyprian, the magician, known to 
the readers of the poems of Calderon. 

John Dowden, 


Victor Emmanuel. By Edward Dioey. “ Tha 
New Plutarch Serier.” (Marcus Ward.) 

As a risumi of the events which combined 
to form a united Italy, Mr. Dicey’s volume 
is a valuable text-book ; as a Life of Victor 
Emmanuel, it is deficient in the leading 
features which constitute a biography, how¬ 
ever modest. One-third of the little book is 
devoted to events preparatory to the Italian 
struggle, during which time there is but little 
heard of the hdro. We are told that he 
existed in his cradle during the progress of 
certain events, and that the faot of Ins exist¬ 
ence in that cradle bore marked influence on 
those events to which Mr. Dicey devotes a 
couple of chapters. Of the many estimates 
of Victor Emmanuel’s character, Mr. Dicey 
adopts the one most popularly in vogue at 
the present time in the peninsula—Massari 
was the first to give it utterance; Miss 
Godkin, in her Life of Victor Emmanuel, 
published two years ago, followed in his foot¬ 
steps—and it is a very just one. Mr. Dicey, 
however, gives us no clue whatsoever as to 
the formation of that character. Victor 
Emmanuel is introduced to us on the battle- 
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field of Novara—a man of twenty-eight, a 
husband and a father, ready to take up the 
reins of government on Charles Albert's 
abdication. We are told nothing about that 
wild mountain-life at the castle of Racconigi, 
where he and his brother got up at fire every 
day, and had their studies only interrupted 
by such manly exercises as fencing, riding, 
and sporting in the wild Savoy mountains. 
To his early training is due, perhaps more 
than to any other cause, “ the common-sense, 
vigorous energy, and good faith ” which 
enabled him, thaugh “ not great in himself, 
to do great things and to leave behind him a 
name for ever.” 

It is almost a pity that Mr. Dicey under¬ 
took to give us a sketch of the earlier fortunes 
of the House of Savoy, as by doing so he has 
fallen into gross inaccuracies. For instance, 
while picking at hazard a few dates to “ show 
the process by which the ancestors of Victor 
Emmanuel extended their dominions,” he 
tells us “ In 1888 Amadeus VII. was elected 
sovereign of Nioe.” Later on, when speaking 
of Victor Emmanuel’s early literary pro¬ 
duction, Mr. Dicey says, “It is a curious 
coincidence that the hero of the youthful 
Prince’s biography was the Duke of Savoy, 
who annexed Nice and Ventimiglia to the 
duchy.” Now this was an essay on the 
career of Amadeus VI., whereas, in point of 
fact, it was Victor Amadeus I. who in 1631 
was the first to get a foothold on the sea-shore 
for Savoy after a war with the republic 
of Genoa about the marquisate of Zuccarello. 
Up to this time Genoa held undisputed 
suzerainty over Nice, and for a century after¬ 
wards Savoy had much difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing her position. 

We cannot complain if Mr. Dioey’s sketch 
of the maze of Italian politics prior to the 
acoession of Victor Emmanuel is somewhat 
oonfused—it would require volumes to un¬ 
ravel the subject; but when he telle us that 
“ Massimo d’ Azeglio is better known to 
history as the author of the Promessi Spoil 
than as a politician,” we must complain most 
bitterly. Every tyro of the Italian language 
has I Promessi Spoti placed in his hands to 
lead him by the gentle guidance of romance 
to a more thorough knowledge of the Italian 
idiom, and on the title-page of this work he 
learns that it was written by Manzoni. 

When Mr. Dicey has thrown off the tram¬ 
mels of compilation and narrates events of 
which he has had personal experience, his 
remarks are excellent. Throughout he considers 
the dominant feature of Victor Emmanuel’s 
character to be “ his readiness to subordinate 
every private consideration to the attainment 
of his life’s object.” On the face of it there 
are many points to be raised which militate 
against this opinion; his liaison with the 
Countess Miraflore, when a marriage with 
some European princess would have furthered 
his cause materially; his delay in marching 
on Naples at the Garibaldian crisis that he 
might dally at Capua with some fair one. 
But then, as Mr. Dioey points out, there was 
much of the animal in his nature, which he 
really kept wonderfully in check, for he stead¬ 
fastly followed Cavour’s advice in not marrying 
the Countess, whom he was most anxious to 
make his queen ; and, though of an extremely 
religions turn of mind, he preferred to run 
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the risk of eternal punishment to giving way 
to the Pope on any one point; and, also, for 
the furtherance of his cause, he sacrificed 
to Prince Napoleon his favourite daughter 
Clotilde. 

Mr. Dioey wisely allows to Cavour the 
merits of being the master-spirit in all the 
negotiations which secured Central Italy and 
the Two Sicilies for the House of Savoy. 
Between his accession and the rise of Cavour, 
however, is the time which throws the greatest 
credit on Victor Emmanuel. Then he acted 
alone and acted wisely ; but after that Cavour 
was everything, and Mr. Dicey can only say 
for his hero that “the combination which 
the genius of Cavour had brought to pass 
would have fallen to pieces if the King had 
shrunk from the risk.” 

Mr. Dicey has likewise grasped very well 
the part played by Garibaldi in the Italian 
drama, “ the brave old general ” he calls him— 
“a sort of compound of Don Quixote and 
Sanoho Panza.” He shows how Garibaldi’s 
success was due to the absence of resistance, 
and his ultimate failure to the fact that his 
theory of the efficiency of raw volunteers with 
right on their side against well-disciplined 
troops was decidedly Quixotic; but here 
again Mr. Dicey is not very accurate, for 
he says that, on Victor Emmanuel’s entry 
into Naples, “it was the King aod not 
the General who was the hero of the hour.” 
Now, as a fact, the Neapolitans cheered wildly 
for their Liberator, and hardly noticed their 
King ; and, when a seat which had been placed 
for Garibaldi next to the King’s at the theatre 
was removed, the audience groaned with 
vexation, and continued to groan when 
Victor Emmanuel had entered the box. 

No one can fail to be interested in this 
little work, telling, as it does, in a simple 
and pleasant way, the story of one of the 
most stirring episodes of contemporary history. 
Yet the text would bear a more careful re¬ 
vision. It is a pity to Anglicise Alessandria 
by calling it Alexandria, for reasons of geo¬ 
graphical distinction; and it is a pity to 
Italianise Pius IX. when the printer’s devil 
is likely to make the mistake he is guilty of 
in one place of calling him Pio Nino instead 
of Nono. And why are the inhabitants of 
the Romagna called by such an uncouth word 
as Romagnoes ? J. Theodore Beitt. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

Map of Western Palestine. In Twenty-six 
Sheets. From Surveys by Lieut. C. R. 
Conder and H. H. Kitchener, R.E. 

The Survey of Western Palestine. “Me¬ 
moirs,” Vol. I.—Galilee. “ Special Papers.” 
“Name Lists.” 

Reduced Map. Special Edition, illustrating 
the Natural Drainage and the Mountain 
Ranges. 

Introduction to the Survey of Western Pales¬ 
tine. By Trelawney Saunders. (Bentley.) 

Till the series of publications connected 
with the survey of Western Palestine is 
complete, it would be premature to attempt 
an elaborate criticism of this important 
contribution to the geography of the Holy 
Land; but, on the other hand, it seems not 
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out of place at the present stage to make 
some provisional remarks on those results of 
the survey which are already before the 
public. Of the various publications named 
above, all but the two last form part of the 
great collected edition of the labours of the 
Palestine Exploration Society. The reduced 
map published by Stanford may be had in 
two forms; we have chosen the edition 
specially coloured to facilitate study of the 
natural divisions of the country according 
to water-basins, &c., as that which will be 
found most instructive and convenient. 
With it the student will naturally take the 
volume of Mr. Saunders, on which this map, 
in its special features, is based. It is an 
elaborate memoir, consisting mainly of a 
careful analysis of the physical features of 
the country, for which other sources are 
employed in supplement to, or in comparison 
with, the work of the surveyors. 

The proper work of such a survey as we 
are now considering consists of three main 
parts: (1) To lay down accurately the 
physical features of the land as a whole and 
the special topography of important sites; 
(2) to register with accuracy all place-names 
now current; (3) to note and describe all 
remains of archaeological interest, and to 
furnish trustworthy copies of inscriptions. 
Under (1) must be included the collection 
of information about geological structure, 
which is of the utmost importance for 
physical geography; and notes on flora and 
even on fauna may also be fairly expected 
from the surveyor. To collect informa¬ 
tion as to manners and customs, and 
enquire into local traditions, is hardly 
part of the proper work of a survey, 
but it is right that these matters should be 
kept in view as far as possible. On the other 
hand, it is not proper that the surveyors 
should devote themselves to speculations as 
to Biblical sites. The work of the historical 
geographer is distinct from that of the sur¬ 
veyor, and requires an equipment which he 
cannot be expected to possess. But, what is 
of more consequence, it is hardly possible to 
hunt up Biblical names and sites while a 
survey is going on without allowing the 
hypotheses to which one is thus led to react 
on the surveying work. One is tempted to 
put leading questions, which in the East 
invariably lead to deceitful answers; and it is 
so difficult for a European ear to catch Arabic 
names exactly that it is highly desirable 
to have no preconceived notions of what one 
would like to hear. Unfortunately, a great 
part of the public interest in the Palestine 
survey has run in the direction of a desire 
for as many identifications as possible. The 
surveyors have been inevitably influenced by 
the public taste, and have hazarded, as their 
work went on, a number of highly precarious 
identifications, accompanied, no doubt, by 
others that are of real value. This practice 
is much to be deprecated, especially when one 
observes that many of the proposed identifica¬ 
tions show an imperfect knowledge of the 
Arabic tongue. For it is to be noted that, 
according to Prof. Palmer's Preface to the 
Name Lists, “ many of the names were 
collected by European members of the party, 
and submitted to the scribe afterwards, who 
seems to have written down some.conjee- 
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turally.’’ In some cases perhaps it was 
impossible to avoid this unfortunate method 
of collecting the names; but the possibilities 
of error which it involves, and which can be 
best estimated by those who have themselves 
tried to collect information from natives, are 
vastly increased if the imperfect European 
ear is unconsciously influenced by any pre¬ 
conceived idea about a Biblical name. One 
is sorry to make any criticism which may 
seem to discourage the zeal with which the 
surveyors have thrown themselves into the 
work. The public is more to blame than 
they are ; but, for the sake of the survey of 
Eastern Palestine now in progress, it is a 
duty to point out a danger which, however 
apt to be overlooked by those who are warmly 
interested in the work, will be recognised as 
real by every Orientalist. 

Let us now look at the way in which 
the essential parts of the work of the survey 
have been carried out. 

1. The enormous gain to geography which 
lies in the substitution of a map made by 
trigonometrical survey for the old maps based 
on route surveys is self-evident. The physical 
features of the whole country are now accu¬ 
rately known for the first time. The import¬ 
ance and extent of the corrections thus intro¬ 
duced cannot be seen by a mere glance at the 
map, but ought to be studied in detail with 
the aid of Mr. Saunders’s book. Of particular 
importance in this connexion are the numerous 
determinations of heights, made by a variety 
of the most approved methods, for these, 
taken along with the exact representation of 
the watercourses, lie at the very basis of a 
just idea of the aspect of the country. At first 
sight, indeed, one feels a little disappointed 
that the great map is on the method of hill¬ 
shading, and does not show the contour lines; 
but it is easy to see that to draw contours in 
a country of the configuration of Palestine 
would have involved-an amount and kind of 
work altogether impracticable under the con¬ 
ditions of the survey. With regard to the 
hill-shading, it is explained in the Memoirt 
(i. 35) that the characteristic slopes of the 
hills were observed with an Abney’s level by 
each surveyor when sketching detail, and the 
hills were sketched with horizontal hachures. 
The hill-traces were kept distinct from the 
rest of the work and used at Southampton for 
the reproduction of the hills by means of 
chalk-work photozincographed. The chalk- 
work is very beautiful and delicate, and a 
great deal can be learned from it by adjusting 
the plane of the map at a proper angle to the 
line of vision. But much interesting detail 
has necessarily been lost; and it is to be hoped 
that the society will publish some exact fac¬ 
similes of the sketches of the surveyors at 
plaoes of special importance, like the pass of 
Michmash, where the details would be of 
great value for the elucidation of the Bible 
history. The Memoirs, in faot, do contain 
many detailed plans of an archaeological 
character ; but in most of these the interest is 
post-Biblical. Now it ought tobe borne in mind 
that, though the Bible contains a vast number 
of proper names, there are only a very few 
parts of Palestine where topographical details 
are absolutely necessary for the complete 
understanding of some Scripture narrative; 
and, so far as is possible, one would be glad to 


find in the Memoirs sketches of every one of 
these. 

2. I come now to the question of names. 
Here, again, the first thing to be gratefully 
noted is the immense wealth of material. No 
doubt many of the names on the great map 
are individually without importance; but this 
does not mean that it is unimportant fully to 
collect them, for it is only by sifting a com¬ 
plete list that what is of value can be satis¬ 
factorily determined. The usefulness of the 
lists, however, depends on their exact accu¬ 
racy, by which I mean that the historical 
geographer cannot safely use the material 
unless each name is given in such transcrip¬ 
tion as corresponds to its Arabic spelling; for, 
in Arabic, differences of sound which are 
hardly to be recognised by the unpractised 
European ear are of essential importance for 
the interpretation and historical identification 
of names. This being so, it is dear that no 
map can be really useful for scholarly pur¬ 
poses which does not adopt a system of trans¬ 
literation in which every Arabic letter is dis¬ 
tinguished. This has not been done on the 
great map; the orthography adopted is really 
barbarous, both as regards consonants and 
vowels. For example, h and h, s and s, k 
and q, are not distinguished; single letters 
are written double ( Belled ) ; d is sometimes d, 
sometimes dh ; a and « are interchanged in 
the most perplexing way ( Kul'at , but ’Aytln ); 
and so forth. Thus, it is necessary to warn 
the student that it is mere waste of time to 
use the map without constant reference to 
the Name lasts, which contain the names in 
Arabic character. I cannot help thinking 
that this is an inexcusable fault. The map, 
it appears, was engraved before Prof. Palmer 
began to work on the lists; in other words, 
it does not represent the final and complete 
results of the survey. Now it is certain that 
the map will give the rule of spelling for 
other maps and works of Biblical geography, 
and so errors and ambiguities will be perpetu¬ 
ated in quarters where the ponderous quarto 
of Name Lists is not accessible. It is to be 
hoped that in this respect a new departure 
will be made when the map of Eastern 
Palestine comes to be published. 

Behind this matter, however, lies the yet 
more important one of the accuracy of the 
Name Lists. Reference has already been 
made to the circumstance that in some cases 
the names depend on a European ear, and 
were written down conjecturally by the 
scribe, who had not heard the name himself 
from a native. These cases, however, are 
probably not very numerous, as the native 
guide seems generally to have been present at 
the work of the scribe. Moreover, the survey 
nomenclature was compared with the Turkish 
official lists of villages, with Robinson’s lists, 
&o., and "in all cases where discrepancy 
occurred further information was obtained.” 
The society had also the advantage of enlist¬ 
ing as editor of this part of its work Prof. 
Palmer, of Cambridge, whose excellent ear 
and rare familiarity with spoken Arabio must 
have been of great use in the process of 
redaction. It is, however, unfortunate that 
we are not told what is the exact relation of 
the lists as now published to the form of their 
original collection, what scope was given to 
the “ philological investigation ” appealed to 


by the editor to settle the orthography, or 
how far forms derived from the lists after¬ 
wards oompared were allowed to supersede 
what was originally written. For example, 
on sheet VIII. we have a village written 
’Ar’arah, as in Robinson’s list. But the 
Sheikh el-Khiystry (ed. by Tuch, 1850) writes 
’Ar’&rah, and we naturally ask whether the 
survey depends on Robinson or is an inde¬ 
pendent testimony against the old traveller. 
There is indeed reason to think that on such 
points as the length of vowels the work of 
the survey often calls for revision. Thus the 
Kurdwk Ibn Hasan of the Name Lists, p. 238, 
ought, according to Y&qfit, iv. 51, to be 
Qar&w& Bani Hass&n; and so, too, in the 
astounding piece of absurd philology devoted 
by Lieut. Conder in the >Special Papers to 
Bethany and Batanea, so common a word as 
Batbaniya is written Beth&nieh. Even a 
oursory inspection shows a number of such 
minor errors, sometimes extending even to the 

Arabic {e.g., Kulunsaweh for Qalansuws, 
sheet XI.}. It is not surprising that such 
errors exist, but their existence shows how 
desirable it is that the rich material now 
placed in our hands should be systematically 
gone over and checked both by travellers 
familiar with Arabic and by comparison with 
the Arabian geographers and other writers. 
The society would greatly facilitate the execu¬ 
tion of this indispensable task if they would 
furnish a general index to the Name Lists, in¬ 
cluding all the sheets, and arranged, according 
to the Arabic spelling, by the main element in 
each name, ignoring such prefixes as Khirbet. 

This notice has already run to such a length 
that I shall not attempt to speak at present 
of the archaeological and other information 
in the Memoirs and Special Papers. These 
may be taken up when the publication of the 
Memoirs is continued. 

Wk. Robsbtsoh Smith. 


new HOVELS. 

A Broken Lily. By Mrs. Mortimer Collins. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Eliane. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Trans¬ 
lated by Lady Qeorgiana Fullerton. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Gifts of the Child Christ, and other Tales. 
By George MacDonald. In 2 vols. (Samp* 
son Low.) 

Scotch Marriages. By Sarah Tytler. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Thebe is no critic who will not wish to speak 
with all possible kindness of the first work on 
our list, for the name upon the title-page re- 
cals the work of one to whom every novel- 
reader owes gratitude for many delightful 
hours. Criticism, however, must, Wore 
everything else, be truthful; and it must be 
admitted that A Broken Lily is deficient 
in all the qualities which distinguished the 
achievements in fiction of the brilliant and 
versatile litterateur whose name the writer 
bears. The novels of Mr. Mortimer Collins 
were far from faultless; he probably did not 
eagerly strive to make them so; but, with 
or without striving, he always succeeded in 
making them readable, and unfortunately 
readableness is just what is conspicuously 
wanting in the throe volumes of A Broken 
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Lily. That its writer is a woman of re¬ 
finement and cultivation is evident, and 
there was a time when refinement and 
cultivation sufficed, at any rate for the 
more popular kinds of art; but the 
golden age of well-meaning amateurishness 
is past, and we demand from an artistic 
producer some evidence that he has mastered 
the elementary conditions of technical success. 
It can hardly be said that this mastery has 
been aohieved by Mrs, Mortimer Collins. 
Her method of narration is cumbrous and 
unsymmetrieal, the first volume, for example, 
being largely filled out with conversations 
whioh have neither interest in themselves nor 
any value in their relation to the presentation 
of character or the evolution of incident. 
The persons who indulge in these conversa¬ 
tions are featureless lay figures, whose want of 
vital individuality is mournfully attested by 
the reader’s difficulty in remembering which 
interlocutor it is to whom his attention is 
being called. In addition to all this, it has to 
ba sadly declared that what there is of plot in 
A Broken Lily is improbable without being 
interesting, to say nothing of the rather un¬ 
pleasant motive which Mrs. Collins has found 
in the passion of a man for the reputed 
daughter of his wife. There is nothing what¬ 
ever in the treatment of this repellent situa¬ 
tion to which fair exception can be taken ; 
but the ohoice of a theme was unfortunate, 
and the treatment, such as it is, does not 
justify it. Probably some of the faults of 
the work might have been removed or, at all 
events, lessened had it been compressed into 
one volume; but, as this reinark applies to 
half the fiction of the day, I do not know 
that it is worth making. That A Broken 
Lily is a good novel cannot be said; but Mrs. 
Collins may do better work in the future, for 
she has some literary facility, and the story 
of the conspiracy of Miss Qreen and Captain 
Carstairs witnesses to her possession of a vein 
of genuine humour. 

It would be far easier to write a book like 
J Eliane than an interesting or edifying criti¬ 
cism upon it. The most facile of reviewers is 
put to silence by a novel which is as destitute 
of positive defects as of positive merits—which 
in the matter of incident is tolerably well con¬ 
structed, in the matter of character tolerably 
well conceived, in the matter of style tolerably 
well written, and whioh is as a whole one of 
the most intolerably tolerable of recent fio- 
tions. The reoeption given to A Sister’s 
Story has encouraged Lady Georgians Fuller¬ 
ton to translate into English another work 
from Mrs. Craven's pen, and it would be an 
act of temerity to say that there is no public 
from whioh Eliane will not receive a welcome; 
but the translator herself probably attaches 
more importance to the religious tone of the 
book than to any purely artistic qualities 
which it may exhibit. From a Catholic 
point of view this tone is unexceptionable, 
and even the Protestant who finds anything 
offensive in the book must be captious or 
bigoted, or both; but both Catholics 
and Protestants who are critics as well 
as theologians will feel that in Mrs. 
Craven’s mind the artistie instinct has 
been rather overborne by an impulse to 
edification. Not that Eliane can be classed 


among religious novels pure and simple, for 
its purpose—so far as it can be said to have 
one—is the setting forth of the underlying 
advantages which compensate for the obvious 
defeots of the French system of arranging 
marriages without much consideration for the 
prepossessions of the persons most imme¬ 
diately concerned. Still, Eliane is far from 
being a mere pamphlet in disguise, and is 
throughout characterised by a certain graoe 
of treatment which will recommend it to 
readers who do not demand from fiction any¬ 
thing but a very moderate amount of emotional 
or intellectual excitement. 

No one ever opens a volume from the pen 
of Mr. George MacDonald without an antici¬ 
pation of the delight always to be derived 
from imaginative conception and subtly 
interpretative handling; nor is the anticipation 
ever followed by total disappointment. It 
must, however, be granted that Mr. MacDonald 
is an unequal writer; indeed, inequality is of 
the very essence of a genius whioh manifests 
itself for the most part in spiritual vision. 
Such a genius may in itself be constant, but 
its highest developments are reached only in 
favourable moods; and, when the mood is 
absent, the imaginative product is apt to strike 
the reader as being somewhat thin and unsatis¬ 
factory. Mr. MacDonald is the very reverse 
of a literary hack ; it is absolutely impossible 
to him to put his whole strength into work 
which is, as the phrase has it, “ written to 
order ’’—that is, written in the absenoe of a 
dominating productive impulse. This is 
evident in his longer works—witness the 
descent both in conception and craftsmanship 
from such a book as Robert Falconer to such 
a book as The Vicar 1 s Daughter —but it is 
still more evident in a collection of short 
tales like those whioh are contained in these 
two volumes. In working through the ground 
covered by a three-volume novel the true 
vein is sure to be struck somewhere; we are 
certain in some page or in some sentence to 
catch the consecration and the gleam; whereas 
the short story may be begun and ended in a 
mood unvivified by inspiration, and is, 
in consequence, deoidedly disappointing. Mr. 
MacDonald has a literary conscience; we feel 
that he is never careless even in the production 
of a pot-boiler; but even a careful pot-boiler is 
a pot-boiler still, and in the production of 
these articles of oommerce the author of these 
stories has many equals and not a few 
superiors. Two of the stories in these volumes 
—“ Port in a Storm ” and “ The Butcher’s 
Bills ”—areaverage magazine tales and nothing 
more ; the “ drama ’’ entitled “ If I had a 
Father ” is a laboured failure; but the re¬ 
mainder of the work, though it may not 
show Mr. MacDonald on his highest level, 
does possess many of the qualities which 
make his best work notable. The sketch of 
the lonely little girl in “ The Gifts of the Child 
Christ ’’ is full both of spiritual insight and of 
unstrained pathos; and the central situation, 
which I will not spoil by trying to describe, 
is a masterpiece of reverent tenderness. In 
“Photogen and Nycteris ’’ we have a piece of 
purely imaginative work that recals Phan- 
tastes , the book which Alexander Smith ad¬ 
mired so warmly, and which—whatever may 
be said about its inspiration being derived from 


Tieck—has never, save by a few, been appreci¬ 
ated as it deserves. “ Stephen Archer” is a 
realistic study in prose which may fitly stand 
beside such work in verse as the less intense of 
Mr. Buchanan’s London Poems, slight enough 
in texture, but rich in grace and charm and 
sympathetic vision. One can hardly say of 
any of these stories that it will raise its 
author’s reputation, but one can say of all of 
them that they will sustain it; and surely this 
is no fain praise. 

Scotch Marriages is not, as its name would 
lead the reader to expect, a novel dealing, 
like M[r. Wilkie Collins’ Man and Wife, with 
the inconveniences of the marriage law on the 
northern side of the Tweed, but a batch of 
four stories entirely unconnected with, and 
bearing no resemblance to, each other beyond 
the fact that in every one of them we have 
a marriage, and that all these marriages are 
celebrated in Scotland. As, however, with 
the exception of the runaway match of Harry 
Balfour and Ailsie Hyndford, there is nothing 
about any of them which is at all distinctively 
Scotch, the title is somewhat misleading; and 
perhaps Miss Tytler would have been well 
advised had she given to these volumes a 
name more readily indicative of their character. 
8till, though it is a good thing to have a title 
that is fairly descriptive, it is a matter of far 
greater importance that the thing described 
should be worth describing; and it is pleasant 
to be able to speak of Miss Tytler's idyllic 
sketches of Scottish rural life as in every way 
delightful and satisfying. So far as the mere 
literary art displayed in them is concerned, 
they cannot be declared equal to Mr. 
Wedmore’s Pastorals of France, but in other 
respects they remind me, and will, I am sure, 
remind others, of that exquisite volume. 
There is the same sympathy, the same know¬ 
ledge, sometimes even the same fine dexterity 
of touoh; and Miss Tytler shares with Mr. 
Wedmore the peculiar knack of composition 
—rather rare among English workers in 
fiction—which enables her to arrange her 
figures in such a way that they shall be 
neither crowded nor straggling, but shall fulfil 
the conditions of the special form of art which 
for the moment she has chosen. Unfortu¬ 
nately, both for Miss Tytler and her readers, 
the perusal of two of these stories has been 
rendered difficult, and, indeed, all but impos¬ 
sible, by the oarelessness of the printers, who 
have printed back-to-back on the same sheet 
a large portion of “Lady Peggy” and an 
equally large portion of “Harry Balfour’s 
Elopement,” so that bits of one story are 
most annoyingly sandwiched between bits of 
another; and the reader, while engaged upon 
vol. i., is obliged to have vol. ii. close to 
his elbow in order that he may fill each 
hiatus os it occurs. It is no mean compliment 
to sav that both stories are worth the trouble; 
but the best of the three shorter compositions 
is undoubtedly “ Jean Kinloch,” a very fine 
sketch of a noble and impressive figure. As 
a study of a single figure nothing could well 
be better than this story of how Jean bore 
and forgave a great wrong; and it is only the 
greater wealth of material, and consequent 
complexity of treatment, which compels one 
to regard “Hamesucken” as the more im¬ 
portant and valuable work. It cannot be sai4 
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that either Bruce Kirkpatrick, the high- 
spirited Scottish young country lady, or Wat 
Baillie, the minister whose peasant training 
breaks through the restraints of his cloth, is 
a specially original conception, for similar 
figures seem to be in a vague way very 
familiar to us; but frank individuality of 
treatment compensates for the lack of absolute 
invention, and in the central situation of 
“ Hamesucken ” Miss Tytler has certainly 
achieved the honours due to an originator. 
Were it not for those wretched printers, these 
volumes would be wholly pleasurable. 

Jakes Ashcboft Noble. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We regret to learn that OoL Chester has been 
for some time lying seriously ill at his residence 
in Southwark Park Hoad, an unsuspected 
internal disorder of long standing having sud¬ 
denly developed itself. Sir James Paget and 
Dr. Moxon of Guy’s Hospital have been in 
attendance. 

The Earl of Lytton is now engaged in pre¬ 
paring for publication during the ensuing 
autumn the earlier volumes of his father’s Life. 
Anyone who may be in possession of corre¬ 
spondence with the late Lord Lytton will greatly 
oblige the biographer by entrusting it tem¬ 
porarily to his oare at Knebworth. Letters thus 
confided to him will be returned to their owners 
as quickly as possible and in perfect safety. 

Mb. Ebnest Longfellow, the son of the 
poet, announces that an authorised biography 
of his father will be issued in due time. The 
family will be glad of any letters or other 
memorials which may prove of service in the 
preparation of this work. 

Mes8bs. Macmillan and Co. have in the 
press Prof. Sayce’s long-expected edition of the 
first three books of Herodotus, whioh will 
form a volume of "The Classical Library.’’ 
The appropriateness of entrusting these par¬ 
ticular books to a scholar who combines 
classical and Oriental learning with a practical 
knowledge of much of the ground traversed 
by Herodotus need not be pointed out The 
book may be confidently expected to contain 
much that is new and instructive. 

Prof. Mahaffy has been eleoted an Honorary 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, a distinction 
which he shares with Prof. Bartholomew Price 
and Dr. Biroh. 

On Wednesday, May 17, a meeting will be 
held in the town hall at Oxford, for the pur¬ 
pose of considering in what way the services of 
the late Prof. Green to the university and oity 
may be most fittingly commemorated. 

The last-elected vioe-presidents of the 
Browning Society are Dr. Walter Baohe, as the 
representative Of Music, and Mr. Henry Irving, 
as the representative of the Drama. They hold 
office beside Sir Frederic Leighton for Art, 
Miss Swanwiok for Greek translation, Messrs. 
Llewellyn Davies, H. R. Haweis, and the Hon. 
A. Lyttelton for Theology, M. Milsand for 
France, and Lady Mount-Temple for gracious 
Womanhood. 

The Rev. J. Long, formerly of Caloutta, has 
communicated to the Journal of the National 
Indian Association a note upon a curious MS. 
relating to the early history of Bengal. This 
is a diary of Sir W. Hedges, formerly in the 
possession of Lord Saumarez. Sir W. Hedges, 
who was a Director of the East India Company, 
was sent out as governor of the factories in 
Bengal in 1681, and returned home by way of 
Persia in 1683. The interest of his diary is 


twofold. He gives an account of the social 
life of the English in India at that time, among 
whom Job Charnook, the future founder of 
Calcutta, figures conspicuously; and also of the 
Muhammadan system of government. Dacca 
was then the capital of Bengal; but there are 
many allusions to Gaur, Satgaon, and Hugli, 
which ought to throw much light upon the 
somewhat obsoure history of these places. 
The diary is to be published, with notes; and 
no one is better qualified to write the notes than 
Mr. Long himself, if only he will refrain from 
“ When Sir W. Hedges landed in Bengal, the 
tiger, alligator, and shark roamed freely near 
what is now the oity of palaoes.” 

In consequence of a despatch of the Earl of 
Kimberley m April 1881, calling attention to 
the neglect and the importance of the anti¬ 
quities in Malta and Gozo, a valuable Report 
has been made to the Maltese Government by 
Dr. A. A. Caruana, Librarian of the Public 
Library, Valletta, upon the present state of the 
Phoenician (so-called) and Roman remains in 
the islands. The Report, just issued, oollects 
much interesting information upon the rough 
stone monuments and cataoombs, as well as 
upon the buildings, soulptures, pottery, coins, 
and inscriptions of the Phoenician, Greek, 
Carthaginian, Roman, and early Christian 
periods; and it forms, together with the special 
memoir on the recent Roman discoveries at 
Notabile lately issued by the same writer, the 
most complete aooount of the historio archae¬ 
ology of these islands yet put together. Dr. 
Caruana, who patriotically desires that the public 
museum should be made a worthy centre for 
the preservation of all such remains to prevent 
their dispersion abroad, has at his own cost 
embellished a certain number of copies of the 
Report with thirty-nine photographs. Anyone 
who would like to possess this beautiful and 
unique Government Report should give an order 
for it at Dr. Williams’ Library, Grafton Street, 
Gower Street, W., where the librarian, the Rev. 
T. Hunter, kindly allows a copy to lie for in¬ 
spection. The prioe is £1 2s. 6a. 

The Irish Monthly for May gives the first of 
some articles entitled “ O'Connell: his Diary 
from 1792 to 1802 and Letters.” The diary, 
extending from O'Connell’s seventeenth to his 
twenty-seventh year, and the letters have not 
hitherto appeared in print. The passages 
selected from the diary in the present number 
inolude notes on the acting of Kemble and lire. 
Siddons, records of O’Connell’s reading, and the 
following virtaous resolution as to duelling:— 
"All I have to fear is preoipitation in plunging 
myself in fotnre into quarrels. I know that 
duelling is a vice; yet there it a certain charm in 
the independence whioh it bestows on a man that 
endears it even to many thinking minds. I have, 
however, made a resolution not to fight a duel from 
the time that I become independent of the world.” 

A volume of Essays at Homs and Elsewhere, 
by Mr. E. S. Nadal, one of the secretaries of 
the United States Legation in London, will, 
we understand, be published immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

The same publishers will issue a prose 
translation of Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, by 
Profs. Strong and Deeper, of the University 
of Melbourne, and a translation, with essays 
and notes, of Sallust’s Catiline and Jugwrtha, 
by Mr. A. W. Pollard. Messrs. Macmillan 
have, moreover, in the press, and hope to 
publish in the course of the year, Messrs. Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers’ prose version of the Iliad-, 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s translation of 
the first five books of Livy’s Third Decade; and 
a translation of Aristotle’s Politics, by Mr. 
J. E. 0. Welldon, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Mb, J, S. Fletcher's new volume of poems 


is in the press, and will be published early next 
month by Mr. William Poole. 

The Hibbert Lectures which Prof. Kuenen 
is now delivering at St. George’s Hall and at 
Oxford will bepublished immediately by Messrs, 
Williams and Norgate. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have nearly ready 
for issue to the public, through their oanvassing 
agenoies, an edition of Burns’s works in puts, 
and also in two volumes. 

The Rev. 0. L. Dodgson, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., an edition of the first two 
books of Euclid, intended to oonvey the great 
geometer’s actual method stripped of all acci¬ 
dental verbiage and repetition. It will be 
immediately followed by a pamphlet, entitled 
Simple Fads for Circle-Squarers. 

In view of the interest created by the per¬ 
formance of Wagner's " Der Ring dea Nibel- 
ungen ” Messrs. Griffith andFarran are issuing 
a new and cheaper edition of Golden Threads 
from an Ancient Loom, which is in reality 
“Das Nibelunglied ” adapted to young and 
general readers. The volume is adorned with 
fourteen engravings by Julias Sohnorr, of 
Carolsfeld. 

We hear that the article "Not Non-con¬ 
formists, but Dissenters,” in the new number 
of the Church Quarterly Review is written by the 
Rev. T. Hanoook, who also wrote the artiole on 
" Congregationalism ” in the preceding number. 

On May 14 will be published, in Birmingham, 
the first number of the Sunday Echo, a non- 
sectarian and, we understand, non-politioal 
Sunday paper. 

Messrs. Sothbby and Co.’s sale on Monday 
next will include a collection of upwards of 
1,000 politieal oaricatures, rare broadsides, and 
the more extravagant Communist newspapers 
issued in Paris during the siege and the Com¬ 
mune. It was formed by the Paris Corre¬ 
spondent of the Illustrated London News, 

At the meeting of the Wordsworth Sooiety 
last Wednesday, Mr. Rawnsley read a most 
amusing paper on the opinions of Wordsworth 
entertained Dy the poor Cumberland folk about 
Rydal. He “interviewed” the now aged 
butoher-boy who in former days served Words¬ 
worth’s family; the innkeeper who was formerly 
the poet's garden-boy, and who, when drank, 
recollects all about the poet better than when 
he is sober; the waller who built walla and 
chimneys, &o.; and then gave their racy report 
in the dialeot and its twang. Wordsworth was 
but a poor creature beside “ lile Hartley,” little 
Hartley Coleridge, " the philosopher ” as he was 
oalled. The poet never went into a publio- 
house and made himself at home with his 
neighbours; whereas “ lile Hartley ” was the 
oraele of all the publics in the distriot. Words¬ 
worth used to go “ bumming and bamming,” 
bat no one there read his poetry; Ms real line 
was "ohimleya”—he had ideas about their 
being built round—and trees, which he did not 
like to be cut down. He also objected to stones 
being broken up or moved. He was no good 
at wrestling, or any other sport except skating, 
and was generally of not much aooount. His 
wife was "terrible sharp on the butohering- 
book.” His sister used to put down the scraps 
of his " pomes ” as ho “ bummed ’em out.” We 
hope that some enterprising magazine editor 
will soon print Mr. Rawneley’s paper. His two 
raciest reports on the post he had no time to 
read. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion held on May 1, it was stated that the real 
and funded property of the Institution now 
amounts to over £86,400, entirely derived from 
the contributions and donatiene of members; 
ti»e number of new members ejected during the 
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past year is sixty-two; the additions to the 
library during the year amount to 893 volumes. 

Sio. Oiuuo Carcano, one of the vice- 
presidents of the New Shakspere Society, has 
just published, at Hoepli’s, Milan, the four last 
volumes of his handsomely printed and handy 
Italian translation of Shakspere’s Dramatic 
Works (twelve volumes, 50s.). Each play has 
a short critical Introduction; and in many of 
these the views of the New Shakspere sohool, “ il 
Gervinus, il Dowden, il Fumivall,” are given, 
though, unfortunately, Spedding’s masterly 
analysis of the genuine from the spurious part 
of “Henry VIII.” is not alluded to. Due 
warning is, however, given of the spurious 
portions of “ Pericles ” and of the small share 
that Shakspere can have had in “Titus An- 
dronious.” The translation is very good, so far 
as we have had time to test it. Each play is 
dedicated to some distinguished Italian, as 
Visconti Venosta, Maffei, Verdi, Maspero, 
Bonghi, de Guberaatis, &o., but the last lets 
in an Englishman—“ Federico J. Furnivall.” 

The next volume of the “ American Men of 
Letters” series, whioh is published in this 
country by Messrs. Sampson Low, will be 
Thoreau, by Mr. Sanborn. 

M. Cast an has identified a MS. in the library 
of Besanfon as one of those in the collection of 
Charles V. of Franoe, of which the catalogue is 
still preserved. M. Delisle, of the Bibliothfeque 
nationals, had already identified seventy-seven 
out of about 300. This MS. is a collection of moral 
treatises, written in French, and illuminated 
with forty-eight miniatures, with Charles V.’s 
favourite bordering of blue, white, and red. 
On the last page is an ex libris, seven lines 
long, with a signature in the handwriting of 
the King. This has become almost illegible, 
and can only be deciphered from a photograph. 

The well-known publishing firm of Hoepli, 
of Milan, announce the publication of a “ Storia 
universale della letteratnra dai primi tempi e 
press .' tutti i popoli oivili fino ai nostri giorni,” 
edited by Prof. Angelo de Qnbernatis, of 
Florence. The collection will consist of 
eighteen volumes in all—nine volumes of text, 
each accompanied with one of anthology. The 
first is to appear in the course of the present 
month. 

An interesting “ Luther ” collection has just 
been bought by the city of Berlin. It contains 
nearly 5,000 objects all more or lees connected 
with the Great Beformer, and is particularly 
rioh in portraits of Luther at all periods of his 
life, his wife, children, and relations, friends, 
disciples, princely proteotors, enemies, and fore¬ 
runners in the cause of religious liberty. 

The proprietors of the Berne politique et 
litUraire and of the Revue mmtifique, both of 
whioh are published by MM. Qermer Baillifere, 
have constituted themselves a socitti anonymt. 
Among the directors are the names of Mdme. 
Adam, of the Nouvelle Revue ; M. Ch. Buloz, of 
the Revue dee Deux-Mondee ; M. Hdbrard, of 
the Tempt ; and M. Joseph Beinach. 

Messes. Schott and 0o., the well-known 
musio publishers, have just issued an English ver¬ 
sion of Wagner’s poem, Der Ring dee Nibelungen. 
Each section of this great drama (“ The Bhrne- 
gold,” “The Valkyrie,’’ “Siegfried,” “The 
Dusk of the Gods ”) is contained in a separate 
volume, and the German and the English texts 
are placed side by side. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that these little volumes will be heartily 
welcomed by all about to attend the ;perform- 
anoes of Wagner’s tetralogy at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The translators may be congratulated 
on the success with whioh they have reproduced 
not only the meaning and manner, but also the 
spirit of the original text. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SLEEPY HOLLOW.* 

(In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 

He sleeps here the untroubled sleep 
Who could not bear the noise and moil 
Of public life, but far from toil 
A happy retioence did keep, 

With Nature only open, free: 

Close by there rests the magic mind 
Of him who took life’s threads to wind 
And weave some poor soul’s mystery 

Of spirit-life, and make it live 
A type and wonder for all days; 

No sweeter soul e’er trod earth's ways 
Than he who here at last did give 

His body back to earth again. 

And now at length beside them lies 
One great and true and nobly wise,— 

A King of Thought, whose spotless reign 

The overwhelming years that come 
And drown the trash and dross and Blime 
Shall keep a record of till Time 
Shall cease, and voice of man be dumb. 

At last he rests, whose high clear hope 
Was wont on lofty wings to scan 
The future destinies of Man— 

Who saw the Race through darkness grope, 

Through mists and error, till at last 

The lookod-for light, the longed-for age 
Should dawn for peasant, prince, and sage, 

And centuries of night be past. 

Thy rest is won. O loyal, brave, 

Wise soul, thy spirit is not dead— 

Thy wing’d words far and wide have fled, 
Undying, they shall find no grave. 

• In Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are the graves of 
Thoreau and Hawthorne, and near them have just 
been laid the remains of Emerson. 

William Sharp. 


OBITUARY. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

The lovers of coincidences have not often had 
such an instance as the death of the foremost 
and oldest prose writer of Amerioa within a 
week or two of the death of her foremost and 
oldest poet In each case age and rank must 
be taken together in estimating the claim to 
these superlatives, but the result is less doubt¬ 
ful in the case of Mr. Emerson than it was in 
the case of Mr. Longfellow. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Boston on May 
25, 1803, of a family whioh, for nearly as 
many generations as the scanty history of 
the United States has permitted, had 
taken to theology as a study and a profes¬ 
sion. In his father’s time a change had 
come over the character of the family religion. 
William Emerson had discarded the ancestral 
Calvinism for Unitarianism. The future 
philosopher (who was the second child) followed 
his father, and, after taking his degree at 
Harvard, became a minister at a somewhat 
early age, settling finally at the Second Uni¬ 
tarian Churoh in Boston. The general tendency 
of his teaching may be inferred from a remark 
of his own about one of his sermons: "I am 
going to prove the sovereignty of the moral law 
and to slay the utility swine.” It was not a 
very humble remark, but humility was never 
Emerson’s strong point. Another not un¬ 
characteristic utterance of his was, “ To every 
man the great end of existence is the preserva¬ 
tion and culture of his individual mind and 
character.” The divergence from his future 
friend Carlyle was, in this last maxim, already 
marked. He was married in 1829, but his 
wife died after little more than two years. It 
does not appear that the life of a minister was 
at any time very congenial to him, and weak¬ 
ness of health, together with the shook of his 
wife’s death, made a visit to Europe seem 


advisable in 1833. This was the first of the 
visits, the result of which is recorded in English 
Traits, and perhaps the most fruitful. Then 
it was that he made acquaintance with Carlyle 
—an acquaintance memorable in result on 
the characters of both. Much that is foolish 
has been said as to this acquaintance; the 
truest thing, probably, that can be said is that 
it had some influence on Carlyle’s thought, and 
very much influence on Emerson’s style. Then, 
also, he saw Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Landor, 
and showed a certain want of perspective 
by the memorable remark : “ He pestered me 
with Southey; but who is Southey P ” Southey 
was the best writer of English prose living sit 
the time; but that was a matter not within 
Emerson’s ken. He returned to America, and 
to lecturing, but not to ministerial work 
properly so called. In 1835 he married again, 
and established himself comfortably in Concord. 
His biographers are not very explicit as to the 
sources of his income, but it would appear that 
he was independent. 1836 saw his first book, 
Nature, a result of a oertain study of Plotinus 
it is said, though Emerson does not give 
one the impression of knowing Greek or Greek 
thought very thoroughly. He still preached 
occasionally, but declined regular work. In 
1836 and 1838 he published the American 
edition of Carlyle’s Sartor and Essays. It was 
about this time that the famous “ Boston trans¬ 
cendentalism ” began to display itself, and 
Emerson became its prophet, with Bipley, Mar¬ 
garet Fuller, Brownson, &o., as half comrades, 
half disciples. He contributed not a little to the 
Dial, but had nothing to do with Brook Farm. 
It was in 1838 that he ceased to have any con¬ 
nexion with the Unitarians, and practically 
dissevered himself from any dogmatic or even 
liturgio form of religion. Indeed (without any 
unfavourable connotation of the word), Emerson 
may be said to have been an essentially 
irreligious person, just as Carlyle was an 
essentially religious one. A cheerful process of 
exploration within his own soul, and a confi¬ 
dence in its power of comprehending the 
universe, was the note of the .one; a sense 
of the vast and terrible unknown surround¬ 
ing the ieh, and of a presence pervading that 
unknown, was the note of the other. The 
reader of Emerson very soon perceives his atti¬ 
tude towards any “ Mother of Form and Fear.” 
Emerson appreciated the excellence of neither. 
But he had a great faculty of enjoyment of the 
good things of the visible and the intellectual 
world, and a considerable sense of humour, and so 
he did very well. His essays appeared at intervals 
during the early ’40’s; and in 1846 the first 
volume of his remarkable Poems, in which his 
real literary power perhaps best appears, despite 
a careless or wilful indifference to form. 
His second visit to England came in 1848, and 
two years later appeared the best known of all 
his books, the Representative Men. The English 
Traits (a combination of his notes in both his 
| visits) were published in 1856, The Conduct of 
Life in 1860, the charming May-day in 1867. 
These were the chief of his works, though others 
have followed since. He visited England for 
the last time in 1872. Of late years he is said, 
though untouched in his bodily health, to have 
somewhat failed in his memory and other 
mental faculties. But his end was as peaceful 
as his life had been, and as the life of one whose 
moral character was singularly unblemished 
deserved to be. 

Literary appreciation of Emerson is not alto¬ 
gether easy, because it has to be made with 
perpetual allowance, a proceeding as annoying 
to the audience as it is unsatisfactory to the 
critic. It is probable that in his verse are to 
be found the most absolutely poetical things 
yet put into words by any Amerioan poet; yet it 
would be hard to pick out half-a-dozen consecu¬ 
tive lines net disfigured by sojne capital defect 
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of form or phrase. His prose is of the same 
unequal kind—nearly always suggestive, often 
admirably eloquent, not seldom marvellously 
acute, but, on the other hand, sometimes quite 
platitudinous, often conceited and grotesque, 
and not seldom containing a stray morsel of 
gratuitous bad taste on whioh the teeth grate 
with a consequent disgust scaroely to be exag¬ 
gerated. That his merits far outweighed his 
defects no competent judge will question, and 
there is little doubt that posterity will assign 
him the position of the greatest of Amerioan 
men of letters up to the time of his death. An 
essay on the bad and good influence on him of 
what his own people would call his surroundings 
would be one of the most curious exeroitations 
of the kind possible. But there is one thing 
very noteworthy in Emerson. No one, how¬ 
ever muoh he might differ with him, could 
form a dislike to the author as he read, or could 
affect to see in him other than a great thinker 
and writer. This came, partly from the fact 
that, with the most egotistic of all possible 
creeds in literature, politics, and philosophy, he 
was personally not in the least an egotist; partly 
from the sheer literary merit of even his most 
unequal work. George Saimtsbtjey. 


Mb. John Brent, F.S.A., an antiquary who 
made the history of the Metropolitan city of 
England the subject of his study for many 
years, died at Dane John, Canterbury, on 
April 23. The family originally resided at 
Oosaington, in Somerset, but removed to Kent 
about a oentury ago; and Mr. Brent was born in 
that county in 1808. His first work in anti¬ 
quarian literature was a revised edition of the 
Handbook to Canterbury , by Felix Summerly, 
the nom-de-guerre of the late Sir Henry Cole. 
His own learned and interesting volume on 
Canterbury in the Olden Time was first published 
in 1860. It has sinoe been reprinted, and is 
universally aooepted as one of the most accurate 
and valuable specimens of topographical litera¬ 
ture ever issued in this country. Mr. Brent pub¬ 
lished two volumes of poetry, and was a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the archaeological 
magazines. The pilgrims to Canterbury should 
hold his name in especial honour for the patient 
labour which he bestowed on its past history. 

Mb. Geoege Gbant Francis, lieutenant- 
colonel in the 1st Glamorgan Artillery, died at 
9 Upper Phil limore Place, Kensington, on 
April 21. He was bom at Swansea in 1814, and 
was long identified with its chief industries. 
The history of the town of Swansea was the 
“ hobby ” of his life; and in 1867 he printed, 
and distributed among his friends, a volume on 
The Smelting of Copper in the Swantea District 
from the Time of Queen Elizabeth. It abounded 
in information on the progress of mining in 
the West of England, and was much prized by 
the few persons to whom oopies were presented. 
After being revised and enlarged by the addition 
of many tacts accumulated in the last fifteen 
years, it was again passed through the press, 
and offered for sale a few weeks before his 
death. Col. Francis also compiled a short 
aooount of the Free Grammar School at Swan¬ 
sea, with memoirs of its founder and masters 
(1849), and a selection of charters and other 
materials for a History of Neath and its abbey. 


year, before the Christiania Academy of Sciences 
(Yidenskabs-selskab). 

Prof. Bugge considers Etruscan to be an 
Indogermamo language, occupying a peculiar 
position, related to the Italio languages, but at 
the same time more nearly related to Greek 
than any one of the Italio languages, although 
often showing special agreements with other 
members of the lndogermanio family. In its 
general structure it has departed farther from 
the original type than any other old Indo¬ 
germamo language, its inflections being often 
quite modem in character, very much as in 
Modem Danish. Thus, the genitive plural and 
several other plural cases of nouns are formed 
by adding the case termination to the nom. 
plur.; in the verbs, the third pers. sing, is often 
used where there are several subjects. 

As an illustration of his method, he gives 
the following reading and interpretation of an 
inscription (Gamumni, Appendice 912 bis), 
written without word-division on a patera from 
Foiano, near Olusium: 

eku SoSiislz rex-uva zel: es'nlzl pul Ses-uva 
pnrtisur-a praaunetur-a reketi. 

= Hano ci vita til rex {ie. surnmus magistrates) 
munere ter ftwotua pateram ponit ob magisteria 
[per&cta], ob suooessus [quos] in administrations 
[habuit]. 

He explains the words thus: 

eku = “ hano. 1 ’ Same pronominal stem in Osoaa 
and Peiignian. 

buSUalz = "reipublloae,” " oivitatis,” gen. formed 
with the termination -ah, for whioh -o Is is also 
found. Belated to Umbrian tula, to. 

rex formally = Lat. rex, bnt without the $ of the 
nom. Apparently applied to the higheat magis¬ 
trate, who was splinted, not for life, bnt for a 
definite shorter period, probably a year. 

-uva, also -va, enolitio partiole of emphasis. 
Probably related to Sanskrit -u. 

zel: aoontraoted spelling, = “ magistrate funo- 
tus." Belongs to ziioS = •• magistrates.” Perhaps 
from a word corresponding to Latin sella, as the 
sella eurulis was the speoial mark of a magistrate. 

es ula, “ tbrioe.” The suffix -zi belongs to Greek 
■it, -its, having the same meaning. Written also 
esh. From zai, “three,” whioh is perhaps for 
f(e)aar; cf. Sanskrit tisras, Old-Iriah teora. 

pul = "pateram.” Elsewhere written puln. Prob¬ 
ably from an adjeotive signifying "fall,” Sanskrit 
puma, r.f. Anglo-Saxon and Uld-Norse full, "the 
filled goblet.” 

ies = tuhesi. uva enolitio partiole. 
purtisur, plur. of purUfva, whioh means the 
position held by a purtt/vana or purine (Porsenna, 
prfitania), the highest magistrate. Here plural 
beoause the position has been held thrioe. purtisur 
is governed by the postposition -a = Latin a, here 
much the same as post = propter (“ on having 
held”). 

prueunetur plur. = Latin proventus, i.e., "suo¬ 
oessus ; ” plur. beoause several magistracies are 
spoken of. Governed by the postposition -a. 
Stands for pruvenetur, like eslz for zeh, eprine for 
purine, and Greek andrtn for m n[e)rSn. 

reke, from rex. the same word as Sanskrit rdjya, 
Gothio reiki = “ regnum.” -ti is a locative suffix 
identical with Greek -fit, 

Henry Sweet. 


PROF. BUGGE S ETRUSCAN 
RESEARCHES. 

By the kindness of Prof. Bugge, of Christiania, 
I am able to give to the readers of the Academy 
a brief sketch of the results of his Etruscan re¬ 
searches. As Prof. Deecke has, I believe, lately 
arrived at partly similar conclusions, it may be 
as well to state that Prof. Bugge first made 
his results known in two papers which he read, 
one in September, the other in November, last 


SARAH BERNHARDT IN OPORTO. 

Oporto: April 24,1882. 

Headers of the Academy may care to hear of 
the doings of this lady—certainly, at present, 
the most-talked-about personage of her sex, 
and, perhaps, the most interesting—in this 
corner of the Peninsula. 

It is but a flying visit she has paid us at 
Oporto after two or three nights in Madrid and 
three in Lisbon. She had given an afternoon 
performance on Friday at Lisbon; in the 
evening she acted again in the capital, took the 
midnight express after the play, reaching 
Oporto in good time for an appearanoe at 8 p.m. 
the following day in the “ Dame attx CamdUas,” 


To-morrow she gives us " Frou-frou,” and the 
day after that she leaves us, with her company, 
her diamonds, dresses, husband, and fine pretty 
sets of scenery, “ to spread her conquests 
farther.” No one, sinoe Swift’s Mordanto 
“ filled the trump of fame,” has travelled faster 
or farther in the Peninsula or made so muoh 
stir. 

The theatre she ohose to appear in here is one 
of the smallest in the oity, about the size of 
the London Olympio. It was crammed, every 
box crowded with twice its proper number of 
ocoupants; and tickets for every part, fixed 
originally at about treble the usual price, were 
sola before the night in many oases at double 
the prime oost. 

Certainly, the "Dame aux Camdlias” is a 
most miserable and morbid play, as vicious in 
taste as it is in morals; and I sincerely hope 
Mdme. Damala will not give it during her 
London engagement. I do not think it would 
go down at the present day. London play¬ 
goers have, I believe, arrived at sounder views 
in ethics, and certainly in dramatics, since this 
very poor play was written and took. Its 
objectionablenees now as a play, however, lies 
almost entirely in its phenomenal tediousness. 
We can all make allowances for sprightly 
iniquity; but here all is stale, tame, and connu. 
In the "Dame aux Oamdlias” vioe may be 
said to be paying this compliment to morality— 
that it has borrowed all that duluess with 
which unskilful expounders sometimes dothe 
the fair form of moral truth. It is a homily 
in dialogue, and a homily with a bad and, in¬ 
deed, an absurd moral. Not all the cleverness 
and pretty attitudes and frequent changes of 
lovely apparel on the part of the gifted actress 
could make the audience forget that we were 
mostly listening to the flattest and wordiest of 
sermonising. The company whioh supports— 
perhaps it would be more just to say, whioh fails 
adequately to support—the great artist is com¬ 
posed of the lady's husband and a third- or 
fourth-rate set of provincial French actors. M. 
Damala is a better and more intelligent actor 
than I expected from reoent newspaper aooount s. 
His utteranoe is, indeed, a little indistinct and 
monotonous, his movements somewhat slow and 
heavy for a jeune premier ; but in the last act he 
showed more vivacity and some approaoh to 
light and shade in his speech. On the other 
hand, the " conqueror of the conqueror of the 
world,” though tall and well limbed, is by no 
means the Apollo that the fancy of the news¬ 
paper paragraphist has painted. He is a rather 
dark, bearded gentleman, apparently nearly 
forty years of age. He has no stage presence, 
nor is he at all remarkable for good looks or 
distinction. I find his exact prototype in that 
obliging, intelligent, and most respectable class 
of young men who serve behind the counters of 
the great retail establishments in the West End 
of London. I describe M. Damala best, and not 
unflatteringly, when I call him " a Waterloo 
House young man.” 

Here at Oporto was something like a virgin 
andienoe; and the artist, in taking them oaptive 
(as she undoubtedly did) after a little hesitation, 
was in truth breaking new ground and obtain¬ 
ing a new triumph. I do not suppose that a 
dozen among us had ever seen Sarah Bernhardt 
before, but everyone had seen the well-known 
photographs and caricatures of her. Portraits 
of Sarah Bernhardt, however, never succeed in 
catching the true likeness of her strange, mobile 
features. Consequently, when the actress came 
first upon the stage, she did not " get a hand.” 
No one seemed to know it was she. Everyone, 
so far as I could learn, was struck by a beauty 
whioh he did not expeot to find. We are not 
much of stage-play critics here; we could 
assess the woman more quickly than the actress, 
and found more in her to admire than we 
thought to find. Her repeated change front one 
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rich dress to another, her satin-lined cloaks— 
one apparently ready to slip on, or off, as each 
new emotion in the play arose—the splendour 
of her diamonds in the fourth act—I heard all 
these things greeted with a buzz of approval. 
But, as the play went on, the audienoe seemed 
to wake to the fact that a rare genius was 
before them. The graceful transition from one 
exquisitely statuesque pose to another, the 
sudden energy of passionate gesture, the re¬ 
markable range of the vocal organ and the 
artist’s oommand over it—each point was acknow¬ 
ledged by culminating murmurs of applause. 
1 doubt much whether five per cent, of the great 
audience present understood Frenoh enough to 
follow the actors’ dialogue; happy for them 
was it that they could thus escape hearing 
some of the most consummate rubbish that 
perhaps was ever spoken on a stage. And all 
the greater, therefore, was the artist’s merit to 
have won their sympathy by her crowning 
oharm, her wonderful voice, which rises ana 
falls with her breathing—never too loud or too 
low to be melodious—like the rise and fall of 
some strange, sweet strain of musio. 

Oswald Obawfubd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMERIGO SAL VETO. 

Florenoe: April 29, 1882. 

A search in the archives of Lucca has re¬ 
warded me with some curious facts in the life 
and adventures of Amerigo Salvetti, who during 
a portion of his remarkable career aoted as 
Tuscan Resident in London. His real name— 
that of 8alvetti being assumed—was Alessandro 
Antelminelli, and he descended, through the 
female line, from Castruooio Castraoani. His 
father, with his brothers Scipio, Henry, and 
Lelius, was executed in Lucca for conspiracy 
against the State; and he, although absent at 
the time, residing in Antwerp as a merchant, 
was in 1596 summoned to Lucca, and a price 
ut upon his head. There is no evidenoe that 
e took any part in the conspiracy of his 
relatives. For upwards of thirty years he 
lived under the dread of assassination, assassins 
being hired to pursue him wherever he went, 
and, if possible, to take his life. Assuming 
the name of Amerigo Salvetti, he travelled in 
various parts of Europe with Sir Henry Wotton 
and his nephew Pickering. When Sir Henry 
became ambassador at Venice, being required 
bv King James to obtain possession of Robert 
Eliot, an adherent of Robert Dudley, a natural 
son of the Duke of Leicester by Lady Sheffield, 
who lived in Tuscanv, calling himself Earl of 
Warwick, Duke of Northumberland, and, lat¬ 
terly, Duke of Dudley, the English ambassador 
entered into correspondence with the magis¬ 
trates of Lucca, promising that Salvetti should 
be arrested in London, where he lived, and 
should be delivered up at Viareggio, provided 
that Eliot was seized and given up to him. 
The letters which detail this discreditable trans¬ 
action are preserved in the archives at Lucca. 
This conspiracy against Salvetti failed, as all 
Salvetti’s appeals to the Lucchese government 
likewise failed to induce it to remove the 
price set on his head. News, however, reached 
Luooa in 1637 that he had married the daughter 
of Sir John Colbome, Bart, and had a son. 
By this lady he had in due time a family of 
three sons and three daughters; and the magis¬ 
trates of Lucca, finding that they oonld not 
exterminate the race of Antelminelli, ceased to 

E erseoute him. Alessandro Antelminelli, or, as 
e was known in London, Amerigo Salvetti, 
died there on July 10, 1657, and was buried in 
the chancel of the parish church of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, in the presence of numerous English 
friends whom he had won by his excellent 
qualities. 0. Heath Wilson. 


PLATO’S “NOTIBER.” 

Trinity College, Cambridge: April 29,1881. 

I am able, I think, to offer a fairly simple 
and straightforward solu tion of this difficulty, 
which has been a standing puzzle from the 
time of Cicero. The text generally adopted is 
as follows (Plat. Rep. viii. 546):— 

itXTL SI Bdtp ply ytvvrjTy rr epioSos V Spiipbs xtpiXap- 
0ivf t tiAcios, byBpuirflip 81 iv f irptirtp aifoatis 
Suvipeyai re Kal Suyatrrevipevai rpets i-romiatis 
rirrapas 31 Spous Xafiovtrat, bpoiobyruv re real 
Syopoioiyruy sal ab^byruy real <p9iv6yruy, irdyra 
Trpoo~t]yopa real forb. -jrpbs SAAjjAa a-rretpTjyay ■ ay M- 
rpiros miBpby repriSi <ru{vyelr Sbo hppovlas xapixertu 
rplt abfodels, rl/y ply itn\v hr&Kis, Ixarby rotrourdxis, 
81 ieopfon ply rp, vpop-fiKV 81, Ircarby ply 
bptSpiiy Irb Siapirpay foray TtpndSos, Seoplray Irbs 


bcioruy , bp foray 8i Suets', bcarby 8e Kvfiav rpiiSos " 
fipiras SI otrros bpiipbs yeuperpiicis , raiobrou tebptot 
K . T . A. 

The reader requires, before attacking the 
assage, a little preliminary information, which 
have here set out. 

1. Aristotle {Pol. v. [viii.], 12, 8) quotes the 
words ay ixlrpiros . . . abfoStls as the gist of the 
passage, and adds \iyay (sc. Sampan)*) tray b rov 
Siaypdpparos bptBpbs toutou ylvrprai arepebs. This 
explains rplt abfoBels, and Aristotle was evi¬ 
dently unconscious of any further difficulty. 

2. In the fantastic Pythagorean theory of 
numbers a perfect number is one which is 
equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, as 
6 (=3-|-2 + l)i 28, &o. A product of any 
three numbers was called solid { orepebi ), and 
was conceived for some purposes in a figure 
of three dimensions, just as a product of any 
two was conceived, geometrically, in a rectangle. 

3. In the application of arithmetic to geo¬ 
metry, the Pythagoreans made two important 
discoveries relative to the property of a right- 
angled triangle previously discovered by them 
and known to us through Euolid (i. 47). The 
first of these was that the diagonal of a square 
was represented numerically by e/2, and was 
incommensurable with the sides. The seoond 
was that the sides of a right-angled triangle, to 
he commensurable with one another, must be to 
one another in the ratio 3 : 4 : 5 (3 a + 4* = 5 s ). 
All the ancient writers who speak of Plato's 
number agree that it is founded on this doctrine. 

4. Alexander Aphrodisiensifl(inArist. Metaph., 
p. 35) informs ns, with evident reference to this 

assage of the Republic, that Suvaplirq means the 
ypotenuse, and Swcurrevipevai the sides, in a 
right-angled triangle. I take atfoeis Svyapint 
and abfocrtis Svycurrtvbptycu to mean the squares of 
these, tuyapivr) possibly means here “equal¬ 
ling,” and Svyaemuiptytu “equalled.” 

5. Irrlrptrot means “ in the ratio of 4 to 3.” 
rrpopfo in means “ oblong.” None of the other 
words in the passage, I think, are teohnioal. 

Plato’s number, then, according to my inter¬ 
pretation, is 3600—t.e., 3* X 4* x 6*. This, being 
a produot of three factors, is solid, and is to be 
oonoeived, geometrically, as a parallepiped, like 
a brick or a beam of timber. 

My translation of the passage in question will 
run somewhat as follows:— 

“The divine offspring hat a period whioh is oovered 
by a perfeot number ; bat the human has a number 
in whioh for the first time [i.e., taking the simplest 
oase] the squares of the hypotenuse and the aides 
[5*, 4*, and 3*], arranged in a figure of three 
dimensions with four edges [“four-square," as 
Tennyson says, disregarding, like Plato, the two 
ends of the parallepiped], make conformable and 
commensurable with one another a whole series of 
iaotore, producing, like and nnlike, greater and 
smaller prodnota. The base of the figure, whioh 
is 4’ by 3*, when joined with 5 a , admits, in three 
dimensions [3* X 4* X5* = 3600], of two symmetrical 
arrangements, the one a aqnare taken a hundred 
times [6 X 6 x 100 = 3600], the other of the same 
length as this [i.e.,100 in one dimension], but oblong 
[at the base], compoaed of 100 of the numbers whioh 
nave the commensurable diagonal 5, minus 1 each 
[4 x (3 - 1) X 100 = 800], 100 of those with the 
incommensurable diagonal V2 [1 X 1 X 100 = 100] 
and a hundred on bee of 3 [3* X 100 = 2700. 800 + 
100 + 2700 = 3600].” 

Thus two modes of composing a solid 3600 
are selected. The first is a figure with the 
dimensions 6, 6, 100; the second is a figure 
with an oblong base, compacted of other figures, 
of whioh the dimensions have nothing in common 
with one another or the preceding figure, save 
the uniform length, 100. And this is Plato’s 
point. The cycle in the affairs of men lends 
itself alike to symmetry and disorder, strength 
and weakness, health and decay. If a mistake 
be made in laying the foundation of the nnmber, 

6 by 6, the cycle may still be completed, but 
only by the introduction of unequal elements, 
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of which the second appovta, described by Plato, 
is an extreme instance. And there are other 
reasons, beside the variety of its factors, why 
a speoial mystery should have attached to 3600. 
It is not only the product of 3* x 4* x 5«, but 
of 6» x 10*, of which the former was a perfect 
number, and the latter, as we know from Lucian, 
the most sacred element in Pythagorean mys¬ 
ticism. The difficulty which has been found in 
understanding the passage is due partly to 
Plato himself, who confuses numerical and 
geometrical symbolism (treating, e.q., 4* as a 
number, and 6* as a square geometrical figure, 
and using xt/uri, for 6*, but 8ut?v for V2). These 
ambiguities, however, may be easily illustrated 
from Plato himself and other Greek writers. 
But the great cause of confusion in the minds 
of commentators is that irderaint, appavla, and 
irvSpV acquired technical senses in Greek arith¬ 
metic wholly different from those earlier and 
simple meanings which Plato here uses. I 
shall, I hope, find another opportunity of com¬ 
menting at large upon this text. 

I have seen a paper on Plato's number by J. 
Dupuis (Paris: Haohette, 1881), in whioh 
a full account of previous theories is given. 
The author himself fixes on 21600 as the 
number. F. Hultech (in Fleckeisen’s Neuee 
Jahrbuch for 1881, reviewing Cantor’s Mathe- 
matik) mentions a theory of his own whioh he 
had sent to the literary department of the 
Zeitechrift fur Mathem, ti. Phytik, It should 
have appeared by this time, hut I have not seen 
it. It seems, from the cursory mention in 
Fleokeisen, that he selects 60* as the number, 
and obtains it by quite as oomplioated a process 
as any other commentator. Mr. Monro’s artiole 
in Joum. Philol., viii. 275, oontains all the 
useful references to ancient commentators. 

James Gow. 


SPANISH “ -Z ” IN PATRONYMICS. 

6 Norfolk Terraoe, Baynrater, W.: May 1,1882. 

The only way to enable the readers of the 
Academy to determine how far Dr. Reinhard- 
stoettner’s Portuguese Grammar can be relied on 
would be to submit to them the entire oritioism 
of it by Prof. F. d’ Ovidio, which has failed to 
convinoe Dr. Burnell. Unfortunately, the 
editor cannot spare me so much space. 

As regards Spanish -z in patronymios, I have 
never stated, contrary to what Dr. Burnell 
supposes, that Larramendi says anywhere “ that 
the Basques once used patronymics in -z, whioh 
they afterwards gave up for the Spanish, &c., 
forms expressed by de ; ” what I have said, only 
on my own responsibility and without quoting 
Larramendi, although in confirmation of his 
views, may be seen in the Academy of April 
10, 1882. I may add a fact which very 

likely will interest Dr. Burnell, consisting in 
the actual existence of Basque local names, 
used from time immemorial, some of which 
are also family names, presenting the Basque 
suffix “-a ’ in the sense of the Spanish “ de,” as 
Arraiz, Iziz, Ostiz, TJeaz, Aranaz, Atez, and a 
thousand more, derived from arrai, “ fish,” hi, 
“hunting,” oeti,” thunder,"two,“dove,” aran-a, 
“ the plum,” ate, “door,” and the meaning of 
which is: a {place) of fish, of hunting, of 
thunder, of doves, of the plum, of doors. The 
same is the case with proper personal names, 
as Maria-z, Pedro-z, Martin-ez, Larramendi-z, 
John*on-ez, Newton-ez, whioh have exaotly the 
same meaning as the Spanish patronymics, 
although the Basque names in “-z” are not 
generally at present used as patronymios. 

L.-L. Bonaparte. 


DANTE a. ROSSETTI. 

HsiTOV-on-ths-Hlll: Hay 2, 1832. 

“y. reoollection of the late D. G. Rossetti 
dates back as far as 1848 and 1849, if not earlier. 
J yftfi a boy at the time, and used to see him day 


after day in the studio of my oousin, the late 
John Hanoock, the sculptor of the “ Beatrice ” 
now belonging to Lady Burdett-Ooutts, and of 
the two bas-reliefs of “Christ entering Jeru¬ 
salem ” and “Christ departing from Jeru¬ 
salem,” which were published by the Art 
Union. The two young men had been fellow- 
students at “Sass’s.” Rossetti’s personality 
made an impression upon me which is still 
fresh. I can see him now as I think he then 
was, joyous, buoyant, defiant, hearty. I see him 
entering the studio at 40 Robert Street, Hamp¬ 
stead Road, singing a few lines in a loud, clear 
voioe, imitating the official reading of clergy¬ 
men in church—I remember him going through 
the first chapter of Job as a specimen—and 
railing at Sir “ Sloshua ” Reynolds, as he called 
him. John Hancock was then hoping to go to 
Rome, and Rossetti used to give him a few 
desultory lessons in Italian. He dashed off 
sketches in pen and ink while he sat at the 
table. I believe that my cousin, though he 
was never a member of the organised F.R.B., 
belonged lor a time to some preliminary society, 
half artistic and half poetic, of whioh Mr. 
Rossetti was the centre, and at whose meetings 
sketches were shown and poems read. I 
remember listening to a poem whioh my oousin 
had prepared for the ordeal. After he moved 
his studio to Stanhope Street, where he and 
Mr. Woolner were neighbours, I saw less of 
Mr. Rossetti; but I well recollect the publica¬ 
tion of each successive number of the Germ, 
whioh I regarded with a sort of awe. A copy 
of the first number was given to me. I 
remember my cousin trying his hand at etching 
—1 imagine with a view to providing an illus¬ 
tration for a later number. I even tried to get 
a subscriber or two for the projected regenerator 
of art and poetry. Upon showing the first 
number to a genre painter not wholly without 
fame at the time, he said, to my horror, “ Ah! 
poetry and high art, two things I never trouble 
myself about. Rossetti’s “ Annunciation ” in 
the Portland Gallery, which I well remem¬ 
ber, was satirised as “A distressed needle¬ 
woman.” My later life carried me away 
from artists and studios, and I did not see Mr. 
Rossetti until after an interval of twenty years, 
when I suddenly met him in the Strand—the 
same, but strangely changed—about 1870. I 
have never seen him since. But I cannot omit 
saying how muoh I owe to listening to his talk 
when I was at a very impressionable age. It was 
from him I first learned, what scarcely any 
schoolmaster would have taught at that time, 
that Shelley and Keats were great poets, and 
contracted the habit, perhaps imitative, of carry¬ 
ing Shelley about in my pocket. I hope that this 
very meagre glimpse of a very remarkable man 
from a boy’s point of view may not be wholly un¬ 
interesting, though it is neoessarily somewhat 
egotistio in form. Thomas Hancock. 


DANTE ROSSETTI’S “ HAND AND SOUL.” 

Dublin: April 29,1882. 

While tendering my best thanks to Mr. Hall- 
Caine for his obituary notioe of Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, permit me to enquire where the prose 
story “ Hand and Soul ” may be found. Mr. 
Hall-Caine says it appeared in the 'Fortnightly 
Review “about eight years ago,” but I have 
searched for it vainly through the Fort nightly 
for the past fifteen years. I had to make the 
search on the floor of a dark gallery in the 
National Library of Ireland, but I believe I 
made it thoroughly. 

If Mr. Hall-Caine will tell precisely where 
and when the story appeared he will oblige 
many in Dublin who have thought for some 
time of starting a “Dante Rossetti Sooiety” 
for the discussion among ourselves of the poet’s 
wonderful writings and personality. 

W. Wilkins. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxd&t, May 8,5 p.m. Royal IostituUon: don oral Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.SO pm. Education Sooiety: “The Teaching of 
Grammar,” by Dr. Alexander Bain. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Book 
Illustration : Old and New,” I.. by Mr. J. Gomyns Carr. 

8.30 p m. Geographical: •«8urveys and Explorations 
in the Native States of the Malayan Peninsula, 1875 to 
1882.” by Mr. D. D. Daly. 

Tuksday, May 9. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ History of 
Customs and Baliefa,” by Dr. K. B. Tjrlor. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Evidence of Sur¬ 
names as to Ethnological 0 Ganges in England,” by Dr. J. 
Beddoe; “ The Survival of Certain Racial Features in the 
Population of the British Is es at the Present Day,” by 
Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Goal Washing,” by Mr. 
Thos. F. Harvey. 

8 p.m. Colonial. 

Wxdwxsdat, May 10, 8 p m. Society of Arts: “The Fish 
Supply of London,” by Mr. Spencer Walpole. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Relations of Ryboerinut, 
Bairocrinut , and Rybocy»tit*s by Mr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter; “ The Exploration of Two Oaves In the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tenby,” by Mr. Ernest L. Jones; “ The 
Madreporaria of the Inferior Oolite of the Neighbourhood 
of Cheltenham and Gloucester,” by Mr. R. F. Tomes; 
11 The Comparative Spedflc Gravities of Molten and Solid¬ 
ified Vesuvian Lavas,” by Mr. H. J. Johnstoa-Lavis. 

8 p.m. Microsoopioal. 

Thursday, May 11. 8 pm. Royal Institution: “The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Recovery of Sulphur 
from Alkali Waste: SohsffnsPs Prooess: a Record of 
Reoent Results,” by Mr. Alexander M. Chance. 

8 p.m. Math em at ic al: “A Formula relating to 
EUiptio Integrals of the Third Kind.” by Prof. Cayley; 
“ Elementary Analytical * Proof * of Graves's and MaoOul- 
Isgh's Theorems, with an Extension of the Former,” by 
Mr. J. Griffiths. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ' Measuring Instru¬ 
ments used in Eleotrio Lighting and Transmission of 
Power;” “The Technical Education of an Eleotrioal 
Engineer.” 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 12, 8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: a paper by the Ref. W. A. 
Harrison. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Different Modes of' 
Lighting.” by Mr. A. G. Vernon-Haroourt. 

Saturday, May 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “History of 
the Science of Politios,” by Mr. F. Pollock. 

3 p.m. Physioal. 


SCIENCE. 

Aryo-Semitic Speeoh: a 8tudy iu Linguis¬ 
tic Archaeology. By J. F. McCurdy. 

(Trubner.) 

Undismayed by the failures of his prede¬ 
cessors, Mr. McCurdy comes forward onoe 
more with an attempt to prove the original 
relationship of the Aryan and Semitic families 
of speech. He feels himself better equipped 
for the task than they were. Not only has he 
their errors to profit by and avoid, but be 
can also call to his aid that wider and deeper 
knowledge of comparative Aryan philology 
which has resulted from the researches of the 
last half-dozen years, as well as the extra¬ 
ordinary progress that has recently been made 
in the study of Assyrian, deservedly termed 
the Sanskrit of the Semitic languages. He 
follows a strictly scientific method, and claims 
to have shown that Aryan and Semitic roots 
are identical, and that, consequently, the 
Aryan and Semitic idioms have sprang from 
a common source. 

It cannot be denied that some of his results 
are striking. The resemblances which he 
establishes between the Aryan and Semitic 
roots for “ fire,” for example, seem almost too 
great to be accidental. If we are persuaded 
by his arguments that a common stock of 
roots, rather than a common grammar, is the 
ultimate test of linguistic relationship, it 
seems difficult to avoid his conclusion that 
the ancestors of the Aryans and the Semites 
once spoke the same tongue. 

Nevertheless, while fully acknowledging 
the learning, the ability, and the scientifio 
method Mr. McCurdy displays, I am stiff¬ 
necked enough to remain unconvinced by his 
| arguments. The school of comparative Indo- 
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European philology he represents is the obso¬ 
lescent one of Schleicher and Curtins. It is true 
he shows himself not altogether unacquainted 
with the revolution which is being effected 
by Fick and Johannes Schmidt on the one 
side and the “ junggrammatische Schule” of 
Brugman, Ostnoff, and de Saussure on the 
other; but his references to their labours 
prove that he has neither followed nor as¬ 
similated them. They have demonstrated 
that, as I said nine years ago, the primitive 
Aryan alphabet of Schleicher is a mere fig¬ 
ment of the philologist’s laboratory. 

The history of language is the history, not 
of the growth of new sounds, but of the dis¬ 
use or softening of old ones. Mr. McCurdy’s 
proto-Aryan alphabet, therefore, must be 
greatly enlarged before it can represent the 
whole number of sounds belonging even to 
the so-called parent-Aryan—the earliest 
form of Aryan speech, that is, of which 
the materials at our disposal allow us 
to know anything. It is just the same with 
his proto-Semitic alphabet. Here, too, the 
latest researches show that the parent-Semitic 
possessed a far larger number of different 
sounds than that which he would allow to it, 
and that, instead of there being but one 
primitive » as he asserts (p. 66), there were 
at least three (see Haupt, Z. d. M. O., xxxiv., 
4, p. 763). I may observe that one of the 
sounds which afterwards coalesced in the 
Hebrew shin was the aspirated sh, like the 
Sanskrit ■g; in no other way can we explain 
why the same pronoun became su in Assyrian 
and kff in Hebrew, or the same verbal form 
a shaphel and a hiphil. I do not understand 
Mr. McCurdy’s argument (p. 66) that, since 
only one symbol stood for the Hebrew 
£and £ in the Phoenician alphabet, the two 
sounds must have been differentiated after 
the invention of the latter. The argument 
would only hold good if the Phoenician 
alphabet had been of Hebrew invention. 
So, too, the example of Arabic shows that 
Assyrian need not have possessed only the 
four vowels a, i, u, and e, because no others 
are represented in writing; in fact, I believe 
there are evidences of other vowel-sounds 
having been used. In any case, the coalescence 
of the original Aryan it, 8, and 8 into simple it 
in the Asiatic branch of the Indo-European 
family might have warned Mr. McCurdy 
against assuming that the “ proto-Aryo- 
Semitic ” alphabet contained only the three 
vowels a, i, and u. 

It will now be clear why Mr. McCardy’s 
comparison of Aryan and Semitic roots has 
failed to convince me. The forms he assigns 
to them are not those they would have had 
supposing them ever to have existed. They 
represent, not the earliest forms of roots, but 
the latest—those, namely, into which groups 
of allied words may be reduced by phonetic 
decay or the magic knife of the philological 
anatomist. With the limited number of 
sounds thus obtained, and the vague and 

f eneral meanings given to roots, it would not 
e difficult to discover that Aryan roots were 
closely related to those of Basque or Dravidian, 
or almost any other family of languages in 
the world. How dangerous this manipula¬ 
tion of roots is may be judged from the fact 
that some of the words supposed by Mr. 


McCurdy to be Semitic—such as barzel 
(“ iron ”) or the Assyrian agaru (“ a field ”) 
—are shown by the bilingual tablets of 
Nineveh to be really loan-words from Acca- 
dian. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
there is an increasing number of comparative 
philologists who would reject Mr. McCurdy’s 
primary assumption that roots were once real 
words. For my own part, I cannot conceive 
how anyone who tries to realise what roots 
actually are, and how they are arrived at, can 
doubt the truth of Fick’s remark ( Qott. 
g. A., April 6, 1881) : “ Anstatt fingierter 
‘ Wurzeln ’ liegen also der Verbalflexion wirk 
liche lebendige Worter zu Grunde.” Mr, 
McCurdy, however, is fully acquainted with 
the objections that have been brought 
against the root-theory, and has endeavoured 
to meet and answer them. He has, therefore, 
a right to claim that the justice of his con 
elusions must be decided upon other grounds 
Apart from all philological considerations 
however, there is one reason why, as it seems 
to me, all attempts to prove a common 
parentage for Semitic and Aryan (must be 
fruitless. The able investigations of Hommel 
and Guidi have made it clear that the home 
of the undivided Semitic race lay in the 
desert on the western side of the Euphrates. 
The undivided Aryans, on the other hand 
lived far away in Central Asia. Between 
them came the populations whose agglutinative 
languages and peouliar features have been 
revealed to us by the monuments of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Elam. While, as might have 
been expected, the language of the Semites 
shows how profoundly they were influenced in 
early days by the higher culture of Accad, 
there is no trace of Aryan influence in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, or of 
Accadian and Semitic influence upon the 
Aryans. Indeed, it is not until the eighth or 
seventh centuries b.c., at the earliest, that 
the monarchy of Assyria came into contact 
with Aryan tribes on the east. How, then, can 
we imagine any connexion between the 
language of the undivided Semites and the 
language of the undivided Aryans—the oldest 
forms of Semitic and Aryan speech, it must 
be remembered, to which our data enable us 
to reach back P 

I hope Mr. McCurdy will not think that a 
review of his interesting book by myself must 
be necessarily prejudiced. The very fact 
that his conclusions are opposed (to those 
which I have advocated elsewhere has made 
me study his arguments all the more carefully 
and keep myself on the guard against one¬ 
sided judgments. But while I fully admit 
the suggestiveness of his work and the ability 
with whioli he has treated the subject, I 
cannot honestly say that I think he has been 
a whit more successful than his predecessors 
in the same field. Underneath the whole 
book lies the fundamental fallacy which finds 
expression in the words: “It is surely a 
perilous assumption to regard the conditions 
of the primitive periods of language as 
analogous to those of its historical progress 
in the latest ages of the earth.” On the 
contrary, all that we know of the laws and 
development of speech is confined to the 
historical period ; that is to say, to the period 
which alone presents us with our facts. 
Language is no less formative now than it 


was in the remotest epoch to which we can 
trace it back; indeed, the more advanced and 
developed a language becomes, the more 
formative it must also be. But Mr. McCurdy’s 
error is an old one in philology, and old 
errors die hard. A. H. Savce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Climatic Changes in Late Geological Times .— 
In a masterly memoir which is in course of 
publication by the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy of Harvard College, and of which the 
second part has just appeared, Prof. J. D. 
Whitney discusses the climatic changes of later 
geological times, basing the discuss ion on 
observations made in the Cordilleras of North 
America. These observations tend to prove 
that a decrease in precipitation has occurred—a 
conclusion which is supported by similar 
evidence from other regions. This diminution 
of rainfall is not due to the destruction of 
forests by the hands of man, but appears to be 
explicable by the operation of purely natural 
causes. Geological investigation favours the 
notion that there has been an increase of land- 
surface on the globe, and a marked diminution 
of temperature ooneequent upon the tact that 
the sun is a cooling body. These two conditions 
—increase of land and decrease of heat—are 
held sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
of desiocation. The reconciliation of these con¬ 
clusions with the ocourrenoe of a so-called 
glacial epooh is reserved for the concluding 
part of this elaborate memoir. 

The second edition of volume i. of Messrs. 
Thomson and Tait's Treatise on Natural Phil¬ 
osophy is now nearly completed, part ii. being 
in the press, to be published very soon by the 
Cambridge University Press. The work has 
been carefully revised, and amended in many 
points. The parts “ On the Attraction of 
Ellipsoids” and “On the Equilibrium of 
Rotating Liquid Masses ” have been rewritten, 
with the addition of some results of fresh in¬ 
vestigations in the last-mentioned parts. 

The Cambridge Press has also very nearly 
ready for publication a volume of Mathematical 
and Physical Papers , by Sir William Thomson. 
Generally the papers are arranged according to 
the date of first publication, but in some oases 
this rule is departed from and theartiolesonone 
particular line of research brought together. 
Among the more important papers indlnded in 
this volume may be noticed the series of papers 
“ On the Dynamioal Theory of Heat ” published 
from 1851 to 1878, with the addition of one on 
Thermo-dynamio Motivity ” published in 1879. 
Also the joint papers by Dr. Joule and Sir 
William Thomson on a long series of researches 
on “ The Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion,” 
which they oarried out together during the 
years 1853 to 1862. The volume also includes 
papers “ On the Thermo-dynamics of Electro¬ 
lysis ” and “ On the Theory of Electro-dynamio 
Machines,” which latter has acquired so much of 
general interest through the extensive practical 
applications whioh have been made of it for 
electric lighting and the eleotrioal transmission 
of power within the last ten years. Additions 
and annotations have been made in many parts 
of the volume, but the original papers are given 
without even verbal ohange. Corrections, where 
errors have been found, have been distinctly 
marked in every case, and in most cases 
dated. This volume includes all of Sir William 
Thomson’s papers published between 1841 and 
1853, except those which appeared ten years 
ago in his volume of collected papers on 
Electrostatics and Magnetism.” It will be 
followed as speedily as possible by other 
volumes completing the series to the present 
date. 
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The seoond volume of the Mathematical and 
Physical Papers of Prof. 0. 0. Stokes is now 
Hourly complete, and will shortly be published 
by the Camboidge Press. In the chronological 
arrangement adopted, this volume carries us to 
the year 1850. One of the papers contained in 
it gives the mathematical theory of the forma* 
tion of the oentral spot in Newton’s rings when 
the angle of incidence exceeds that of total 
internal reflection. It is shown that the spot 
depends on a disturbance in the seoond medium, 
which in a certain sense may be spoken of as 
light refraoted beyond the limit of total internal 
reflection. Another contains a demonstration 
of Olairault’s theorem as resulting simply from 
the observed form of the earth’s surface com¬ 
bined with the law of gravitation, without 
entering into any speculation as to the distribu¬ 
tion of matter in the interior. In another 
paper will be found a discussion of a differential 
equation relating to the breaking of railway 
bridges. Another contains a dynamioal theory 
of diffraction, together with a description of 
some experiments which seemed conclusive in 
favour of Fresnel’s supposition that in polarised 
light the vibrations are perpendicular to the 
plane of polarisation, ana not parallel to that 
plane, as has been supposed by some eminent 
mathematicians who have endeavoured to frame 
dynamioal theories of polarisation and double 
refraction. A third volume is in preparation, 
and it is intended to complete the series as soon 
as possible. 

The Mue6e ethnographique was inaugurated 
at the Trocaddro on Sunday last. The galleries 
at present opened are devoted almost entirely 
to South America and Mexico. The Peruvian 
collection is specially rich. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We understand that parts i. and ii. (576 pages, 
A to Lwistlian) of an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
based on the MS. collections of the late Dr. 
Bosworth, edited and enlarged by Mr. T. 
Northcote Toller, Professor of English in the 
Owens College, Manchester, will be published 
almost immediately by the Clarendon Press. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press will shortly publish The Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, edited in Syriac, with an 
English translation and notes, by Prof. Wright. 
This little work gives an account of the war 
between the Persians and the Byzantines during 
the years a.d. 502-6, preoeded by a sketch of 
the events which led up to and occasioned the 
outbreak of hostilities. It is of considerable 
historical interest and value, as the author was 
a contemporary, and in many cases an eye¬ 
witness of the incidents which he desoribes, and 
was therefore better informed on various points 
than the Byzantine historians who treat of the 
same period. We may mention as being of 
special interest his account of the famine and 
pestilence at Edessa, a.d. 500-1, and of the suf¬ 
ferings of the people of Amid after its capture 
by the Persians, as well as his description of 
the conduct of the Gothic mercenaries in the 
Greek army. The Syriac text has been care¬ 
fully re-oolUted with the unique MS. in the 
Vatican Library, and is consequently more 
aocurate than that edited some years ago by 
the abbd Martin. 

Messrs. Wilson and M'Oormiok will pub¬ 
lish about the middle of the present month 
Mr. E. J. W. Gibb’s Ottoman Poems, being 
a series of translations in the original metres 
from 2,200 Turkish poets, which was announced 
in the Aoadeht of July 9, 1881. It may be 
remembered that the same number contained 
two specimens of Mr. Gibb’s work. 

The same publishers will also issue Mr. 
Clouston’s reprint of Sir William Ooseley’s 


text and translation of the Bakhtyar-n&ma , 
which was announced in the Aoadeht of 
March 18 last. 

At two recent meetings of theAcad&nie dee In¬ 
scriptions, M. Deloche drew attention to a glass 
vase found in 1880 at Hermes, in the department 
of Oise, inscribed with the words ofikina Lav¬ 
renti v. Comparing this with a ooin preserved 
in the Bibliothbque nationale which bears the 
inscription Vienna de offioina lavrenti and 
the name of the Emperor Maurioe, he inferred 
that the vase and the ooin are of the same date 
—the close of the sixth century. From this he 
proceeded to argue that the hard pronunciation 
of o before i continued to a much later date than 
is commonly supposed. But M. Gaston Paris 
pointed out that this oonolusion had no bearing 
upon the question of the substitution of ti for 
oi, as in propitius. This is a phonetic ohange 
limited to die oase of i followed by another 
vowel, and was certainly accomplished by the 
time of Commodianus, as is proved by his acrostic 
verses on the word “ Ooncupisoentiae." The 
hardening of c in other cases has not yet been 
effected in all the dialects derived from Latin. 
The Sardinians still say “ kervo ” for certrns. 

The Euskal-Erria of San Sebastian of April 20 
announces that the inedited Basque Dictionary 
of Don Joed F. de Aizquibel will shortly be 
printed by Senor D. E. Lopez, of Tolosa, under 
the authority of the Diputacion of Guipuzooa. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Bbownino Society.—( Friday , April 28.) 
Jambs Cotthr Mobison, Esq., in the Ohair. — A 
paper by Mr. John B. Bury, on “Browning’s 
Philosophy,” was read. The writer started with 
the distinction which Browning himself has drawn 
in his Preface to the (spurious) Shelley letters in 
1851—the distinction between the objective poet 
and the subjective. The objective poet, according 
to Browning, is he who is impelled to embody his 
perceptions with reference to the many below; the 
subjective, ho who is impellod to embody his with 
reference to the “supremo intelligence which appre¬ 
hends all things in their absolute truth. ” Browning, 
to Mr. Bury's mind, is at once a subjective and 
objective poet, and has, in fact, transcended the 
one-sided standpoints of both classes. Mr. Bury 
insisted on the necessity of clearly comprehending 
Browning’s theory in order to understand what are 
the practical conclusions he draws. He treated 
his subject under the following heads: (1) Brown¬ 
ing's point of view: individual. Though it would 
be possible to class human souls in genera and 
species, classes and varieties, none the less is each 
soul individual, and for each life has a different 
meaning. (2) Browning’s first principle, or God. 
Browning's first principle, or absolute truth, is love. 
His poems are dramatic pictures of life so drawn as 
to lot us detect love as the permanent spiritual unity 
underlying the manifold changing varioty of cir¬ 
cumstances. (3) How Lovo manifests itself in tho 
world; power and knowledge. Lovo is revealed by 
power and knowledge. Power is tho mode of love’s 
manifestation in nature; knowledge, love's recog¬ 
nition of itself through the medium of power. 
Truth and beauty are merely love revealed as an 
object to man's knowledge. Man realises love by 
knowledge ; but the essence of his manhood is the 
passion that leaves the ground to lose itself in the 
sky; the “spark” that “disturbs our clod" is the 
pledge of our divinity; 

“ the incomplete 

More than completion matches the immenso. ” 
Closely connected with this point of view is another 
great feature of Browning's philosophy—(4) the im¬ 
plication of opposites, necessity of falsehood and evil. 
The longest and fullest exposition of this principle 
is to bo found in “ Fifine at the Fair.” (5) Love 
and Knowledge complementary. Excess of love 
accompanied by defect of knowledge, and excess of 
knowledge accompanied by defect of love, are 
equally disastrous. (6) Comparisons with Hegel. 
Tho spirit of Hegel’B method pervades Browning’s 
reasoning. The method depends on recognising 


that, when we think anything, we implicitly think 
what it is not; and, when we think a definite 
quality, we implicitly think its opposite— e.g., good 
and evil, light and dark. (7) Personal God, Chris¬ 
tianity, Individuals. Browning does not believe in 
a personal God, but holds that Love is God. The 
recognition that God, in whom man lives, moves, 
and has bis being, is Love, is the soul of Christianity. 
(8) Immortality. Immortality, in Browning’s poems, 
implies, not memory and an unbroken chain of con¬ 
sciousness, nor yet an absorption into unconscious¬ 
ness, but a state inconceivable to us, a state which 
may involve other manifestations in worlds “ not a 
few.”—In the discussion, opened by the Chairman, 
Messrs. Coupland, Fumivall, and Badford took 
part. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.— (Tuesday, 
May 2.) 

Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.—The 
Eev. A. Lbwy read a paper entitled “ Notices con¬ 
cerning Glass in Ancient Hebrew Becor da.” The 
Hebrew word ZtchuchUh is employed to denote 
“glass.” Whether it has this signification (in Job 
xxviii. 17), or whether it relates to some precious 
stone, is a debateable question. Hie word z/fehu- 
chith means a pure substance, and does not imply 
transparency. The Phoenicians, though credited 
with the invention of glass, have not left any other 
records except the names of some makers of glass 
vessels. On some Phoenician relics occurs the 
name of Arias the Zidonian. - Whether the Jews, 
as neighbours of the Phoenicians, were manu¬ 
facturers of glass during the Biblical period of their 
history cannot be proved by any relics. Of glass 
which came from Assyrian excavations, the British 
Museum has several specimens; one of 700 n.c. 
bears tbe inscription of Saigon. A more direct 
insight is given by the Egyptian monuments, 
where we have pictorial representations of glass¬ 
making. The earliest relic brought from Egypt 
bears the inscription of Thothmes III., and was 
made 1500 b.c. The Coptic name of glass, 
Badiiein or Abaijein, and some variations of this 
word, have no connexion with Semitic words. 
The Arabs have given a wide extension to the word 
zajaj or zogog among Mahomedan nations. But 
among the Aryan Mahomedans in India, in Persia, 
in Kurdistan, as also among the Turks, glass is 
called shisha. In Hebrew thish or shdyish is the 
name of marble, and may eventually havo been used 
in the signification of glass. Whether glass was in 
the earliest days manufactured in Palestine or not, 
glass vessels must have been known to the Jews. 
This is not to be inferred from the circumstance 
that tho Palestine Exploration Fund has brought to 
light numerous fragments of glass vessels, for such 
vessels may have been made at a late period, but it 
is an indubitable fact that the Phoenician traders, 
according to the testimony of the Bible (Proverbs 
xxxi. 24 and Hosea xii. 8), constantly camo to 
Judaea to offer their wares. Israelite women liked 
to adorn their necks with glass beads; specimens of 
such ornaments occur in the tombs of the Egyptians 
and the Etruscans. Among the treasures which Dr. 
Schliemann discovered at Hissarlik, the so-called 
site of Troy, and again in tho graves of Mycenae, 
Egyptian or Phoenician glass beads have been found. 
Even beneath the lakes of Switzerland, where the 
pale-buildin^s of ancient inhabitants have been 
brought to light, glass beads were discovered which 
none but Phoenician traffickers could have carried 
to Switzerland, just as they brought them into the 
lands of the ancient Britons. No doubt can there¬ 
fore exist that the Hebrews of the earliest date 
were fully acquainted with articles made of glass.— 
A paper was also read by M. George Bertin on the 
“iKulos of life among the Ancient Akkadians.’’ 
M. Bertin noticed that there were in the British 
Museum several tablets belonging to the same series, 
the real meaning of which had escaped translators 
when dealing with the tablets separately, but which 
is quite clear when the series is taken as a whole. 
These tablets give precepts for the conduct of man 
in his various occupations : one treats of the duties 
of tho agriculturist, another of the duties of man 
towards his family, and so on. It was the contents 
of one of these tablets that had been selected by 
M. Bertin as the subject of his paper. First, the 
child is declared to bo of age, and after the cere¬ 
mony of emancipation he became a citizen, paying 
tribute and answerable for his own actions. After 
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a break of a few paragraphs comes the question of 
marriage, and, according to the tablet, it. is the 
father who negotiates this important affair; the 
first wife could not bo other than a free-born 
maiden. Tho paragraph following next, and treat¬ 
ing of the betrothal, is much mutilated, but seems 
to speak of tho various kinds of marriages; 
as a wedding gift, tho young man was to give a 
drinking-vessel, which was no doubt the one used at 
the marriago ceremony; after tho ceremony he 
recoived the dowry. The first duty of the young 
married man was to build a shrino, and when this 
was finished he could then enjoy his honoymoon. On 
the birth of his first child it was placed in tho 
shrine. After a few paragraphs relating to the 
education of tho child and his being taught to read 
inscriptions, the last act of paternal authority is to 
find a wifo for the son, and when this is done the 
father and son come under the common law. The 
text then gives some definitions as to the laws 
touching the relationship of tho son and father and 
mother, and also about tho duties of mastors towards 
their servants 


FINE ART. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

If the Grosvenor Gallery is this season a little 
disappointing it is not through the absence of 
excellent pictures, but through the presence of 
not a few which want the cachet of distinction, 
which are either the occasional failures of people 
of taste or the habitual successes of men of 
mediociity. The hanging, though it is plain 
that, as usual, it received careful attention, 
does not appear as happy as it has sometimes 
been. Elsewhere it has been noted how the 
Bume Jones suffers—or are there perhaps some 
who say that it actually gains ?—by the close 
juxtaposition of a scene which is nothing if not 
poetry with a couple of life-like portraits which 
are nothing if not prose. Again, the engaging 
sketches of Mr. Whistler, which speak to the 
artist even in their audacity, but which, I fear, 
have nothing to say to Tom, Dick, or Harry— 
and Tom, Dick, and Harry have taken to go to 
the Grosvenor—are seen quite at their worst 
when they are detached each from the other, 
and when each brushes dose against some com¬ 
pleted canvas in which an ordinary vision of the 
world has been realised by quite ordinary hands. 
Even if it is true that the entrance to Southamp¬ 
ton Water is to be looked at in the light of a 
joke because Mr. Whistler has chosen to localise 
an impression which might have been noted at 
night on many a spot besides the coast of 
Hampshire, all that is unsubstantial in it is 
accentuated and emphasised by its present neigh¬ 
bourhood. Other people paint localities ; Mr. 
Whistler makes artistic experiments. Then there 
is a picture by Mr. Boughton—Mr. Boughton’s 
finest picture in a year in which he is undeniably 
strong: its colour suffers terribly from the surface 
of the yellow marble table which, so to say, it is 
placed upon. And the theme could be pursued. 
But we have said enough. With the best inten¬ 
tions to display the works of each artist to 
advantage, the Grosvenor management has yet 
not been happy in its hanging this year. 

Strictures on a portion of the contents of the 
gallery have been made sufficiently in another 
place. There is rather too much of common¬ 
place work, which may profitably be passed 
without notice. Of the more considerable work, 
it must be said that, while Mr. Millais and Sir 
Frederick Leighton exhibit but in name—for 
we cannot disoover in the “ Children of Mrs. 
Barrett ” a tithe of the interest that attaches to 
the “Dorothy Thorpe” or the “Cardinal 
Newman ”—and that while Mr. Watts’s strength 
and refinement are pretty equally divided 
between Piccadilly and Bond Street, Mr. Alma 
Tadema is to be seen only at the Grosvenor. 
He has one portrait in Piccadilly, but it would 
require an industrious and indefatigable admira¬ 
tion to see in that portrait a well-spring of 


pleasure and the justification of his fame. It 
is, in truth, of little worth. But at the 
Grosvenor Gallery Mr. Tadema is represented 
in force. It has even been suggested that it 
savours of disloyalty to the Academy for one 
of its conspicuous members to send all his best 
elsewhere. But that is capable of easy expla¬ 
nation. An important work—we believe so, at 
least—destined for the Academy was unfinished. 
And of the several pictures sent to the Grosvenor, 
the best are on a scale that would suffer at Bur¬ 
lington House. The best of all is a small 
cabinet work of high finish—“ An Audience.” 
Imagine the daintiness of its execution seen 
below the instances of Academical triumph. 
Imagine it in juxtaposition with Mr. Wells’s 
touching record of a gathering of friends who 
did not deserve this immortality, or in juxta¬ 
position with the instructive canvases of Mr. 
Herbert—to name but two Academicians of 
“ swelling port ” in the large gallery. These 
gentlemen nave done excellent work, but Mr. 
Alma Tadema is doing skilful work to-day. 
We may not be quite sure that Mr. Tadema 
can imagine; we may not be quite sure that he 
can feel. His curious fidelity to offensive types 
has done him harm with those who would trace 
beauty in expression. But at least Mr. Tadema 
can paint. And “ The Audience ”—a lovely 
little composition of three heads, in which even 
the familiar type acquires some dignity of 
expression and some repose of mind not 
ignoble—is one of the prettiest things that he 
has ever painted. We have here none of his 
mannerisms. The heads compose themselves 
naturally and well, with two exquisite hands, 
lifted and olasped, and all that we want of a 
shoulder ; there is no effort to foroe the design 
into a shape which shall of itself be so peouliar 
as to arrest the attention. Accessories, gener¬ 
ally so important, are abandoned; and the thing 
stands or falls by its presentation on the small 
scale we havo already mentioned of just three 
women’s heads, of which the eldest is experi¬ 
enced without being debased, and the youngest 
intelligent without lack of simplicity. Clovet. 
himself a painter of the delicate hand—Gerard 
Dow, a painter of delicate gesture—would needs 
allow as worthy to rank with their own art of 
elegant precision this graceful little work of a 
master of execution here bestowing himself on 
a worthy theme. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, interpreter of olassic life, 
paints us “ An Audience; ” a painter of modern 
life, a realist who is still an artist, paints us 
“ A Rehearsal.” Mr. Tadema has been en¬ 
gaged in the research for refinement; Mr. 
Gregory’s pre-oooupation is with things as they 
are. The large publio has not quite sufficiently 
recognised in him that courageous painter of 
modern life who has long been waited for. Yet 
many canvases have already proved his 
oourage, and the last, as muoh as any 
other, has witnessed to his capacity. “A 
Rehearsal ” is a triumph over difficulties—the 
dexterous conquest by an artist and craftsman 
of obstacles which vulgar weakness encounters 
unsuccessfully, and which refined weakness un¬ 
warrantably prides itself on avoiding. Mr. 
Gregory, by the delightful exeroise of strength, 
wrings material for art out of muoh that seems 
incapable of yielding it. If he paints an inte¬ 
rior, it is often not a specially chosen or taste¬ 
ful one. He is not afraid of every-day furniture, 
any more than of every-day people. But his people 
are too olosely studied to be really common¬ 
place, and his furniture and acoessories gain 
interest from the light and colour his skill 
throws upon them. The creator of art, like 
the critic, must have his eye on the object, 
steadily fixed. Mr. Gregory has a faultless 
vision of at least a certain side of modern life— 
a society which is aware that it is a little weary 
and blati —a world in which the men and women 
are terribly knowing, but in whioh they are 
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thoroughly individual and constantly interest¬ 
ing. The humanity he paints the best—pleasure- 
loving people, and hard-working people, too, of the 
professional classes, the educated daughters of 
the lately enriched, the true Bohemian, who has 
given sooiety the slip—may not be precisely 
exalted, but they are at least highly organised ; 
and, in -painting, hardly any serious artist has 
studied them till now. “ A Rehearsal ” shows 
a critical gentleman, courteous but not too 
easily enthusiastic, standing behind the chair of 
an interested girl, who bends forward eagerly, 
and stops the play of her fan, and watches with 
intent eyes the mimio action of the stage un¬ 
seen in the pioture. A more precise and pene¬ 
trating rendering of human expression when it 
is neither very glad nor very pathetic nor very 
anxious, but only very interested, has not been 
reaohed within the limits of contemporary art. 
Nor are beauty of colour and skill of compo¬ 
sition withheld from this portrayal of what a 
commonplace painter would have grappled 
with only to fail in. Mr. Gregory’s under¬ 
standing having acquainted him precisely with 
what he wanted to do, his power of execution 
has permitted him to do it perfectly. 

Not to speak in any detail of Mr. John 
Collier’s “ Cassandra ”—an instance of vivid 
realisation and admirable painting—two painters 
of the figure, addressing themselves to aims very 
different from Mr. Gregory’s, and different 
partly because more limited, have done exactly, 
as I surmise, that whioh they intended to do. 
The charm of quick and graceful movement is 
just suggested by Mr. Whistler's “ Harmony in 
Flesh-Colour and Pink—Mrs. H. B. Meux; ” 
and, as in Eastern work, colour is disposed by 
colour with a curious instinct for success. A 
certain legitimate enjoyment—the enjoyment of 
the dexterous hand—belongs to so considered a 
slightness, if people will but aoce pt it for what 
it is, and for nothing besides. It strikes a 
pleasant note or two—to Mr. Albert Moore, in 
his “Acacias,” belongs the faculty of striking 
not a note, but a chord. “ Acacias ” shows us 
one of the girls who, in the Aoademy picture, 
soft, flushed, and warm, are overoome so happily 
with the gracious sleep of childhood. But who 
it is that is shown matters little; and, when 
Mr. Moore has secured so exquisite a type, I 
should consider myself too easily querulous 
did I complain of his repeating it. His modi¬ 
fications are subtle, but with him a single 
change—such as escapes, perhaps, altogether an 
insensitive eye—obliges the reconstruction of 
the whole edifice, though on lines again but 
slightly different from the old. Mr. Moore’s 
art is an art of refined luxury. In his art it is 
always afternoon, and generally an idle after¬ 
noon. But there is rest and satisfaction in it. 
His world has the repose of lovely line, and the 
delight of faultless colour. 

Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Walter Crane are 
among the more noticeable painters of a world 
not much more real than Mr. Albert Moore’s, 
but into which human trouble, and something 
more than a reasonable share of human trouble, 
has somehow entered. Mr. Walter Crane’s 
allegorical treatment of a theme suggested 
by some fine lines in Omar Khayyam is 
an enrichment and illumination of the text he 
quotes; and, whatever may be thought of his 
forms, a happy inspiration of oolour adds to the 
significance of his design. A brightly winged 
angel, rushing into the presenoe of Fate, seeks 
to alter the character of muoh that will be 
inscribed, and so to fashion to “the heart’s 
desire” muoh that would else go wrong. 
While Mr. Bume Jonee’s “ Feast of Peleus ” is 
thoroughly deserving of notioe as well for its 
execution as for its imagination, attention will 
be more likely to be direoted to “ The Mill ” and 
to “The Tree of Forgiveness.” “The Mill” 
shows, with not much motion in the figures, a 
danoe, not over joyous, danced in a strange and 
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weird landscape in front of a reflecting water. 
The presence of a certain rhythmio beauty of 
line and hue silences an otherwise inevitable 
enquiry as to the meaning of this subject, oould 
it be told in oommon speech. “The Tree of 
Forgiveness ” is more easily readable, nor has 
it, in truth, any beauty of colour to atone for 
obsourity of intention, if such existed. But the 
story is plain, and it is pathetio likewise: 
Phyllis is seen, indeed, “ no less loving than of 
old time,” and remorse haunts the vision of the 
lover who had forsaken her. This, as the sub¬ 
ject almost implies, is a picture of the nude— 
the nude, of course, wholly delivered from all 
suggestion of offence. It is instructive to re¬ 
member—and the fact has already been recalled 
to our memory, we believe oorreotly—as illus¬ 
trating the advance even in the popular concep¬ 
tion of Art, that a water-oolour drawing of the 
same theme, very similarly treated, was the 
occasion of Mr. Bume Jones’s severance from 
the 8otiety of Painters in Water-Colour. 
People whom enfeebled draughtsmanship of the 
clothed figure oould not shock, and to whom 
impotent design was faultless if it expressed 
unimpeachable sentiment, were likely to be 
shocked too severely by the chastened nudities 
and tender allegories of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones 
withdrew himself from the Society as the Society 
withdrew the work. Even in tne halls most 
saored to respeotability could suoh an incident 
ooour to-day f 

Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. 0. E. Hollo¬ 
way,Mr. Orrock, and Mrs. Savile Clarke are among 
the contributors of refined landscape; not to speak 
of Mr. Boughton and Mr. Phil. Morris, whose 
union of landscape with the figure is of a com- 

S leteness commoner in France than in England. 

fr. Cecil Lawson sends several works, of 
which one will surely be held to be beautiful 
as well as arresting—the one in which, placed 
near the turn of the road over Mentone, he 
depicts the gray and brown of the woodland, 
the sudden dip of the valley, the blue of the 
water, and the luminousness of the sky. The 
work is in a lighter key than Mr. Lawson has 
often painted in. The effect of luminousness 
attained in his sky is attained less than of old 
by massive treatment of unbroken land that lies 
this side of the horizon; the present work did 
not admit an effect so simple, and it recals, 
accordingly, nothing of Dutch or Norwich land¬ 
scape—nothing of De Koning or of Crome. 
There is more of intricacy than there has some¬ 
times been of old in its sources of pleasure. 

Leaving aside much creditable portraiture, 
and some portraiture for which the Grosvener 
Gallery is not the fitting place, a last word may 
be kept for the sculpture, whioh is generally 
chosen with discretion and displayed to advan¬ 
tage. M. Rodin’s contribution brings forward 
the name of an artist who perhaps may not 
hitherto have been noticed in England—an 
artist of distinct talent. Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
busts have always character in them. Here is a 
bust of “Mrs. Bram Stoker,” probably excellent. 
Mr. Mullins sends a life-size bust of “ Stopford 
Brooke,” conceived and executed with true 
dignity and intelligence—a portrait of unusual 
interest and success. Mr. Boehm’s “ Recollec¬ 
tion of the Late Dean Stanley ” strikes us as even 
too sketchy for terra-cotta, and, apart from 
this, rather a petty treatment of a subject that 
was worth treating with more of deliberation 
and endeavour. Mr. Legros, who exhibits no 
pictures, sends several of the works of a modeller; 
and thus, while opportunity remains for the 
praise of his invention and of his touch, 
opportunity of complaint as to his colour is 
removed. “ La 8ource ” and “ Death and the 
Woodman ” display the variety of his pre¬ 
occupations. "La Source” is a relief; the 
subject, a very young girl’s figure bending 
under the burden of a heavy vessel. The 


subject has been treated many times in art, 
notably, of course, in the picture by Ingres. 
The necessities of a painting demanded what a 
relief was scarcely obliged to present, a head of 
great comeliness, a face of unquestioned 
beauty—and Ingres succeeded in this as 
effectually as in the fine line and dimpled 
modelling of the figure, though a famous 
surgeon did say of “ La Souroe” that she had 
a disease of the hip-joint. In consultation with 
his brethren, some difference of opinion on that 
point would probably have been revealed. Mr. 
Legros’s maiden is under no strain so severe as 
the heroine of Ingres—the sixteen years ohild 
of his concierge. With an uninteresting head, 
Legros has given to the figure extreme suavity 
of beauty, and yet there is hardly idealisation 
at all. But, interesting as “ La Souroe ” is as a 
whole, and characteristic as it is of its creator, 
it yet does not display quite as fully as “La 
Mort et le Eftcheron ” Mr. Legros's genius. 
“ Death and the Woodman ” is Mr. Legros's 
subjeot. More than once he has treated it in 
etching—the old man not unwilling to go, and 
Death not too hurried or importunate in his 
summons, but still certainly coming sinoe the 
summons must be made, and with something of 
pity in his ways. The employment of allegory— 
often exhausted and outworn, and pressed often 
uite uselessly into the service of our art to- 
ay—is justified entirely when the embodiment 
of a fancy so simple can be made so significant 
and solemn. Whether in etching or in sculp¬ 
ture, Mr. Legros’s treatment of the theme 
commends itself to all who can be touched by 
the dexterous and delicate suggestion of an 
imaginative art. Frederick Wedmobe. 


THE SALON OF 1882. 

(Firet Notice.) 

Among the moat interesting work of the year 
is, to me, that of M. Puvis de Chavannes; 
but in looking at his “ Jeunes Picards s’exerijant 
it la Lance,” or his decorative panel ‘‘Doux 
Pays,” we must put on one side all those 
considerations which arise when we regard 
art as having for its object the dexterous imita¬ 
tion of reality. To imitation, in the vulgar 
sense of the word, M. Puvis de Ohavannes’ 
work makes not the slightest pretence; the 
wildest flight of an admiring imagination could 
conceive of no bird sufficiently idiotic to peck 
at the fruit gathered by the maidens who people 
the shores of the Doux Pays. It should, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that Nature herself 
presents to our apprehension other truths than 
those which can be rendered by the camera 
just as well as by_ the human eye and hand. 
The masses by which an artist constructs his 
composition are also realities which must be 
sought and found by patient observation of 
Nature not less than those realities of tex¬ 
ture and modelling which we are in the habit 
of considering the especial object of skilful 
imitation. A deceptive rendering of the truths 
of texture and modelling or of local colour is 
not within the province of M. Puvis de Cha¬ 
vannes’ art. He looks for constructive masses 
of tint and form; and these he employs with 
an apparent simplicity which is the result of 
elaborate calculations, and pitohes his scheme 
of colour in a very subdued, but very clear, 
key, exactly adapted to give the fullest effect 
to the general character of his conceptions. 
The great mural painting, “Jeunes Picards 
s’exer;ant a la Lance,” which he exhibits this 
year, and which is destined for the Museum at 
Amiens, is an excellent illustration of M. de 
Chavannes’ special gifts. The design for this 
work—which was described in the Academy 
at the time—was exhibited at the Salon of 
1880. A certain noble character in the design, 
rarely wholly absent from M. de Chavannes’ 


work, stamped the project, which has gained 
greatly in execution. It is perhaps as well to 
repeat here that the composition oonsists 
of three principal groups. In the centre are the 
band of "jeunes Picards” : one advances in the 
act of throwing his pike; behind him his com¬ 
panions await their turn; the last in order, a 
youth who impatiently tosses his pike aloft. 
On the right, in front of the leafless trunk at 
which they aim, is a pyramidal group of 
figures. Just behind, on the extreme right, 
enters a huntsman bearing on his back a black 
swan. On the left, various figures are grouped 
in front of some simple buildings; they are 
separated from the central band of pike- 
throwers by a second pyramidal group which 
balances that on the right; and a vigorous mass 
of white in each brings these two groups into 
further relations with each other. The mass of 
flesh-colour is reserved for the central group; 
and M. de Chavannes has here obtained an 
extraordinary space of light by basing this 
group, in whioh there occurs a single break of 
yellow, upon a bare piece of ground put in in 
a sandy tint precisely the same in value as his 
flesh-colour. To this space of light he has 
given further predominance by separating it 
from the white mass on the left with draperies 
of iron-gray, and by throwing on the trunk of 
a fallen beech-tree in the foreground a dark- 
greenish mantle with a streak of white lining 
brought into relief by one or two of the 
scarlet poppies which, scattered at intervals 
across the foreground, are the nearest approaoh 
in hue to positive colour that the painter has 
permitted himself. The hue of the poppies 
is repeated farther up in the pyramidal group 
to the right by an apple in the hand of a child 
leaning against an old man wearing deep- 
brown draperies, above whom is seen a girlish 
figure in pale rose. The deep-brown mass, like 
the mass of white, finds an eoho on the left; 
and the deep-blue draperies of the figure bearing 
the black swan are also balanced on the left by 
dull-green robes of the aged woman seated 
beneath the cottage walls, making a sombre 
ground for figures arrayed in pale-blue and 
rose and yellowish-white, which get strength 
from an interposed passage of dark-olive. 
This is the darker side of the picture, the side 
on which the eye feels the frame. To the right, 
M. de Chavannes has introduced the large 
white sail of a boat floating on the blue river 
which traverses the whole scene horizontally ; 
and this sail gives the true suggestion of 
infinite unseen continuation which is, I think, 
one of the essentials of a composition of this 
character. The landscape is designed with 
exquisite graoe, and forms a delicate ground¬ 
work of grays and blues for the more varied 
hues of tne foreground. The decorative border 
is a very skilful addition. A closely woven 
garland of fruits and flowers—dark masses of 
apples and pears broken with sunflowers and 
iris—is relieved on a deep-blue ground. M. 
de Chavannes’ second contribution has been 
executed for M. Bonnat’s drawing-room. M. 
Bonnat has painted M. de Chavannes’ portrait; 
and in return M. de Chavannes has executed 
—a poem, “Le Doux Pays.” The arrange¬ 
ment of light and dark is diagonal, slanting 
from right to left. On the right a lofty 
rock shuts out the sky, and from its baso 
to the extreme left the space is filled by 
broken ground and wooded country, beyond 
whioh are sea and sky. On this diagonal 
arrangement the changes are gracefully rung 
by the two groups of figures in the foreground. 
Reaching upwards to the wild vine which 
wreaths the rock stands a girl draped in blue, 
at whose feet are seated others in white and 
yellow, having before them lemons gathered 
into a long basket; beyond are two children 
wrestling; then there rises against the sky, 
just in the centre, a tall figure draped in white, 
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having before her a high panier full of oranges, 
against which leans a seated boy, and so the 
eve is carried downwards to where branohes 
of oleander blossom show their rosy flowers 
agaiust the deep-blue sea. This is but a 
skeleton indication of the general scheme of a 
work rich in lovely detail, for the empty half 
of the design is patterned with level lines of 
blue promontories and points of islets, and 
there is beautiful drawing in the silver foliage 
of the tree which springs in the middle distance 
to the right and breaks the too great insistence 
of the diagonal lines. 

Of the muoh-talked-of and much-expected 
great work by M. Boll what shall one say ? 
It is a vast canvas oommemorating “14 Juillet 
1880.’’ In depicting the Parisian crowd saluting 
the statue of the Bepublio with musio and 
jollity, M. Boll shows astonishing “ go ” and 
freshness. Soaffolding climbed by street boys 
on the right corresponds to the erection on 
whioh is plaoed the band of music on the left; 
shafts and tricolors shoot up into the sky, 
and the white statue is seen afar off But, 
was the orowd on that day such a crowd as 
this which M. Boll has given us ? A carriage 
with smart ladies as large as life traverses from 
the right a riotous fair full of people excited 
with wine and the drum—they don’t seem any 
of them to present the characteristics of enthu¬ 
siasm ; and whirling round in the corner beneath 
the band-stand dances a tipsy mob. surely not 
representative of “ le vrai peuple.” It is not 
right, of course, to judge such a work by a 
literary standpoint; but I have tried in vain 
to see in “14 Juillet 1880” anything more 
than an immense and immensely dashing aketoh 
for an illustrated journal, enlarged to pre¬ 
posterous dimensions, totally wanting in mean¬ 
ing as a work of art, and, therefore, not likely 
to be of any permanent interest. 

M. Wencker’s big canvas, which faces M. 
Boll’s enormous work in the Salon carrd, shows 
at least a great deal of conscientious labour and 
study. He has chosen for his subject, “La 
Predication de Saint-Jean OhrysostOme contre 
l’impdratrice Eudoxie.” The Saint, robed in 
white, starts out of his dark pulpit—supported 
on open wooden columns—about half way up 
the picture on the right; direotly in front of 
him, in an open baloony, sits the Empress, at¬ 
tended by her ladies; a deep dahlia-coloured 
carpet bordered with white and green is thrown 
over the edge before her ; immediately beneath 
runs a horizontal line of dignitaries clothed in 
scarlet; and beneath these sits the audience, cast 
in deep shadow. All our attention is thus 
oarried up with the light to the duel of looks 
and words, which bangs, as it were, in mid¬ 
air. But M. Wencker seems to me to have 
failed, in spite of his evident serious effort, in 
oarrying out his intention, partly, at least, from 
having foroed the dramatio meaning of his 
subject; his saint looks a little like a jester, 
and his lady very unlike a queen. And one feels 
sorry that this should be so, because one sees 
that the painter would have had it otherwise, 
has cared about his work, and has in the minor 
passages come near in no small degree to his 
own intentions. 

Close by M. Wenoker’s big pioture is one 
of M. Villa’s usual contributions—a stupid 
girl, and an equally stupid man; but they 
have both dressed themselves in their finest 
olothes in order to feed love-birds. Her fair 
faoe is the central spot, it is framed in rose- 
red ; her petticoat is gleaming white satin em¬ 
broidered in greenish gold; her train and sleeves 
of pink and silver ; the oold gray tones of the 
marble floor carry off the petticoat, the train is 
relieved against a carpet of deeper hue; the 
background to her beautiful dress is furnished 
by the gold-and-orange garments of the man 
standing just behind her, and a deep-red curtain 
serves as a foil to both. The love-birds fly in 


through an open window on the left: but 
nothing seems half so real in M. Villa’s 
“ Charmeuse’’ as the gorgeous stuff’’, and the 
gold and silver with which they gleam, and 
these are indeed marvels of skilful painting. 

Two little pictures by M. Stott, a pupil of M. 
Gdrome’s, show remarkable feeling for tone. 
Both are river-side studies. In “ Le Passeur,” 
two children watch for the ferryman from be¬ 
neath a tree on the strip of meadow whioh runs 
straight across the foreground. The broad river 
lies between them; he sets forth from the opposite 
bank on the extreme left; behind him we see 
the village for whioh they are bound, the brown 
roofs of its cottages telling dark against the 
strip of clear evening sky fleoked with red. 
Half the broad band of river is thus full of 
dark reflections; then, just before the children 
and their strip of meadow bank, we see the 
clear image of sunset glories. The work seems 
full of oareful study, simple and direct; but 
the children, though their general aspect is 
suggestive, are not very thoroughly worked 
out. The Bame criticism applies to “ La 
Baignade,” M. Stott’s second pioture. The 
river, with its water-lilies, fills two-thirds of 
the spaoe; to right, it is overshadowed by dark 
masses of trees; to left, we get a glimpse of 
distant country house, with trim garden grace¬ 
fully laid out. Three boys have come out to 
bathe; the punt is in mid-water; one is in, one 
won’t leave his oomfortable lounge; a third, 
standing upright ready stripped for a header, 
exhorts the lazy lad to get up and plunge. 

Something of the same merit in point of 
tone marks M. Tristan Lacroix’ carefully 
studied landscape, “ Hiver.” The desolate wolds 
whenoe the little shepherd maiden leads her 
sheep are studied with great care, and the 
relations of different values are very sensitively 
felt. The little maiden’s white cap tells gray 
beneath the bright white cloud which settles 
down far off on the deep-blue horizon line; 
and, though the deepest and the brightest 
hues in the whole range of the pioture are 
thus juxtaposed forcibly in the extreme dis¬ 
tance, everything keeps its place—sheep and 
maiden, barren hills, and grassy patches by 
the way-side, seem all to be just where they 
should be ; only the maiden is unsubstantial, 
and her skirts look as if there were no legs 
beneath them. E. F. S. Pattison. 


THE UNITED ARTS GALLERY. 

These will be few, if any, exhibitions of the 
season better worth a visit than this. Every, 
or nearly every, Continental school is repre¬ 
sented, not indeed by great works, but by 
accomplished ones. It is a truly cosmopolitan 
collection, and oontains nothing whioh is not 
interesting from one or other of the many 
points of view of modern art. It is also of 
moderate tfze, the rooms are well lighted, and 
the pictures well hung. Moreover, there is an 
excellent illustrated catalogue, whioh, besides 
titles and sketches, gives interesting accounts of 
Bastien-Lepage, Emile Vernier, and a young 
painter, L. Welden-Hawkins, the son of an 
Englishman, whose work bears the. mark of 
original power and French discipline. His 
principal picture here, “ Les demiers Pas ” (58), 
represents an old woman feebly walking in 
a sunlit graveyard. Her back is towards 
you, and you know, rather than see, that Bhe 
is looking at, and perhaps speaking to, the 
gravedigger up to his knees in the ground, the 
only other figure in the pioture. The treat¬ 
ment is broad and masterly. The same sim¬ 
plicity of design and command of material, 
the same truth of tone and feeling for sweet, 
dear colour, mark a smaller picture called 
“ The Flowers that soothe a Grief unhealed,” 
which is pathetio without being maudlin in 


sentiment. We may properly take a national 
interest in this new scholar of Barbizon. 
Bastien-Lepage has two works of his usual 
astounding force. They both represent a little 
girl in a hood (is it the same little girl ?), one 
arch and happy, with pink tassels to her hood, 
the other melancholy, without any tassels. One, 
at first sight, appears to be pasted against a 
street, the other against a field; but it is only 
fair to this strong and conscientious artist to 
say that the longer you look at his work the 
more atmosphere seems to come between 
his figures and his backgrounds. Both 
“ La petite Coquette ” (31) and “ Pauvre 
Fauvrette ” (165) are works of a real 
master. We were glad to see again Albert 
Maignan’s refined “Beatrioe” (54). Albert 
Aublet’s “Portrait of Mdlle. Aublet” is a 
wonderful piece of “ white upon white,” 
rendering the textures of swansdown, white 
silk, white kid, white satin, &o., very cleverly. 
It is also a beautiful pioture. Ohierici is de¬ 
lightful as usual with his ohildren and animals. 
The Italian scenes of Del Oampo, Longa, 
Fragiaoomo, and others are numerous and 
bright Gabrid and Jettel send good examples 
of more sober nature. H. Gogarten has a 
sunset of unusual strength and softness (123). 
Victor Gilbert sends two fresh, bright ooast 
scenes, with well-painted fish. Jiminez-y- 
Aranda has a large and admirable composition, 
“ A Sermon in the Oour dee Oranges, Seville ” 
(1341. A. Eiwshenko’s exquisitely oool and 
pearly pioture of “ Shrimpers ” (60) and 
Liebermann’s “ Preparations for Dinner ” (264) 
are two of the most notable works here. We 
have no spaoe to do justioe to the rest; but the 
visitor, however hurried, should not miss those 
by Szerner, Boubaud, Quadrone, Cars tens, 
Hahn, Oederstrom, Arcos, Feyen, Girardet, 
Werenskiold, Ridgway Knight, Simoni, Zezzos, 
Blommers, and Clays. 


MUNKAOSY’S “ CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE .” 

This picture is a strong effort to present, 
as it might have happened, one of the most 
dramatio scenes in the life of Christ With great 
audacity, the artist has painted the soene in the 
entirely modern spirit of naturalism, abahdoning 
traditional sentiment. It illustrates the rospel 
according to Benan. Christ is unglorined, a 
man of unusual, but not even exceptional, 
temperament, sustained by intensity of purpose 
and belief in his destiny and mission through 
every ordeal—that is all. His type is not 
particularly fine or noble, or even benevolent; 
he stands in bold relief against the other human 
types in the pioture because they are all 
strongly marked and antagonistic, not because 
of any divine or human majesty of presenoe. 
He is not a master of men, but he is—what none 
else in the pioture is—master of himself. He is, 
without anxiety or passion, watohing Pilate with 
eyes that gaze through, rather than at, him, con¬ 
cerned with the mental oonfliot through whioh 
his judge is passing, rather than with the result 
as affecting himself. He is called Christ, but 
he might be a modern Communist. 

In the vortex of human passions whioh whirls 
around this vivid and original Christ, there is 
no figure without individuality. Munkaosy’s 
Pilate is a Bo man, a judge, a gentleman with a 
conscience ; his wealthy merohant is the incar¬ 
nation of stolid worldly prosperity, his Oaiaphas 
is commanding and eloquent, his nobles nave 
an air of culture and breeding, his roughs 
are roughs indeed. Each of those who may be 
called the secondary characters in the compo¬ 
sition has his physiognomy marked with some 
personal shadeof malevolence, orenvy,orindiffer- 
enoe, or sheer brutality. The sea of fury is only 
broken by one little rook of sympathy, in the 
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shape of a woman and child, effectively intro¬ 
duced in tiie background. As a mere study of 
humanity, the picture is one of variety and 
strength. 

As an artist, strength of presentation is 
Munkacsy’s forte —but it is also his foible. He 
sacrifices much to it. To gain strong oppositions 
of light and shade, he sacrifices delicaoy of 
gradation; to aohieve foroe of oolour, he abandons 
texture; to get agitation, he surrenders dignity. 
His draperies might be cut out of coloured chalk 
or cheese, his marbles out of ohocolate, his flesh 
out of day. The extraordinary relief in which 
hia figures stand out is not got without forcing 
hia shades; his open mouths, for instanoe, are 
abysmal. His large pieces of oolour are enforced 
by violent isolation. At the same time, his 
strength, if somewhat abused, is wielded with a 
sure hand. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press will shortly issue a very important 
archaeological work—viz., A Catalogue of 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. 
Adolph Miohaelis, of Strassburg, who has him¬ 
self inspected almost all the collections of im¬ 
portance. The marbles in the British Museum 
are excluded. Notwithstanding this, the Cata¬ 
logue extends to more than 500 pages royal 
octavo. The general reader will find the 
Historical Introduction of some 200 pages very 
interesting. The work is translated from 
the German by Mr. Fennell, and has been 
revised by Mr. Murray, Prof. Newton, and in 
particular by Prof. Sidney Colvin. The attract¬ 
iveness of the volume will be enhanced by 
several illustrations, and its usefulness to 
students by most exhaustive Indexes which the 
author has himself prepared. 

One hundred autotype copies have been 
printed of a unique seal, used i>y Ingelram de 
Couci, Earl of Bedford, and lately discovered at 
the Public Record Office. The Duke of Bedford, 
upon learning the fact of its existence, com¬ 
missioned Mr. Greenstreet to have these oopies 
made. His Grace’s illustrious predecessor in 
the title is represented at length, fully armed, 
with lance and pennon, and shield on left arm 
bearing his mother’s arms quartered. 

Babon Charles Meyer de Rothschild, 
of Frankfort, whose magnifioent art collection 
is one of the finest possessed by this family, has 
determined to leave a permanent graphic record 
of it, if we may use the word “graphic” of 
photographio processes, some of which will 
doubtless be used in the production of his 
magnificent catalogue, on which no expense will 
be spared. The work will not be sold, but 
copies of it sent to museums and sohools of art. 

There is now on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s gallery in New Bond Street a large 
number of original drawings executed by 
various artists for Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.’s fine-art publications. Here 
will be found the original drawings prepared 
by Mr. Frank Dioksee, A.BA., for the idition 
de luxe of Evangeline, so highly commended by 
Mr. Longfellow. The artists who are repre¬ 
sented in this collection include also Messrs. 
J. E. Millais, R.A, W. Small, G. L. Seymour, 
R. \V. Macbeth, J. E. Christie, G. Clausen, Val 
Bromley, 0. Green, G. Q. Kilburne, E. B. 
Leighton, A. Hopkins, P. Macquoid, M. L. 
Gow, A. H. Barraud, 0. Gregory, F. Murray, 
and J. D. Linton. 

We gladly welcome the formation of a 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead, which will hold its inaugural 
meeting on Wednesday next, in the hall of the 
Society of Arts, under the presidency of Lord 
Carnarvon. Its objeots are larger than is 


implied by its name. Besides recording and 
preserving sepulchral monuments, it hopes to 
encourage the printing of parish registers, to 
publish itself historical examples of tombstones, 
&&, and to form a reference library of works 
relating to its main subject 

The Art Journal for May contains a slight, 
but very olever, etching by Mr. Whistler of 
“ Old Chelsea Bridge; ” an article by Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., of unusual interest 
on drawing and engraving on wood ; the first 
part of a study of “ Adolph Menzel,” by Mr. 
J. Beavington Atkinson, very well illustrated; 
and other articles and engravings, whioh make 
it altogether a remarkably good number. 

The pictures in the Febre collection did not 
fetoh large sums. The Guardis seems to have 
sold best. A remarkable picture by the rare 
artist L. Volders was bought by an English 
collector for 6,505 frs., after a feeble compe¬ 
tition with the museums of Frankfort and 
Brussels. From an artiole in the Courrier de 
VArt it would appear that this picture formed 
part of a collection sold in Paris in 1814, of 
which an illustrated catalogue, with oareful 
descriptions by M. Didot, was published at the 
time, verified by Mdme. Vigde-Lebrun. It 
fetched 3,000 firs, at that sale. It has been 
engraved in L'Art (No. 379). 

Medals atb going up in the market. Very 
high prices were realised at the Fillon sale, as 
much as 7,850 frs. being given for one by 
Pisanello of Sigismond Malatesta. This was 
bought by M. Hess, of Frankfort. The sale of 
the Piot collection by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on the 8th inst. w.ll be one of great 
interest. 

Two new wall paintings in the Panthdon 
have been finished and uncovered. One in four 
divisions is by Jean-Paul Laurens, and has for 
subject “ The Death and Apotheosis of Saint 
Genevieve.” The other, of which a portion 
only is at present visible, represents a procession 
to the shrine of the same saint in the time of 
Charles VIII. 

An important disoovery of stone coffins has 
been made at St-Jean-des-Vignes, near Chalon. 
They belong to the Romano-Gallic period. In 
one of them was found the skeleton of a man. 
The plateau of St-Jean-des-Vignes is supposed 
to have ones formed the site of Julius Caesar’s 
camp. 

M. Hetjzey is communicating to the Aoademie 
des Inscriptions some papers upon “ The Pottery 
of Kittion, nowLarnaka, in Cyprus,” The first 
of these papers describes a large heap of frag¬ 
ments of ex votoe, found south of the site of 
Kittion, on some salt pans. They bear inscrip¬ 
tions to Artemis Paralia (not Demeter Paralia), 
Melanthios, a local hero, and a Phoenician god 
named Eshmun-Melqarth. This accumulation 
represents, according to M. Heuzey, not the 
scene of an ancient temple, but a sort of Monte 
Testaccio, whither worthless ex votoe were 
brought when their number had become incon¬ 
venient. They were broken into small pieoes 
to destroy their magic influence. All styles of 
art are represented, from a rude Oriental to a 
polished Greek; and M. Heuzey is of opinion 
that the manufacture of all was contemporary. 
Generally, the pottery of Kittion is distinguished 
from that of Dali and of the interior of the 
island by the fineness of the material and the 
Egyptian character of the workmanship. 

Last week the artists and authors engaged 
in the production of the great work on St. 
Mark’s, Venice, gave the enterprising pub- 
lisher, Oogania, a banquet to celebrate the 
success of so much of the work as is already 
issued. The undertaking will require several 
years’ more work to complete it. 


MUSIC. 

THE BACH CHOIR, MR. E. PROUrS 
"ALFRED," ETC. 

The programme of the sixtieth oonoert of the 
Bach Ohoir, which took place last Wednesday 
week at St. James’s Hall, was one of unusual 
interest. Bach’s “Missa Brevis” in A was 
heard for the first time in London. It is 
adapted for public performance by means of 
additional accompaniments, and this necessary 
adaptation has been accomplished in a very • 
skilful and unobtrusive manner by Mr. Eben- 
ezer Prout. The chorus-writing in this Mass 
is polyphonic and at times highly elaborate; 
but science here only fulfils its proper mission— 
that of developing the latent beauty and intrinsic 
grandeur of the composer’s ideas. The difficult 
solos were well rendered by Miss Elliot, Mdme. 
Fassett, Mr. Kenningham, and Mr. King. The 
Mass was followed by Mendelssohn’s ninety- 
eighth Psalm, for solo voioes, eight-part ohorus, 
organ, and orchestra. This short but impress¬ 
ive work was admirably interpreted; and the 
enthusiastic applause suggested surprise that 
such a gem should have remained so long all 
but unnotioed. Tbe second part of the conoert 
commenced with the overture and the third act 
from Gluck’s “Anaida.” It was most in¬ 
structive and refreshing to hear the quaint but 
beautiful strains of a composer who has not 
inaptly been styled the “ Wagner of the eigh¬ 
teenth century.” Miss Carlotta Elliot distin¬ 
guished herself as Armida, and Miss Sophie 
Robertson as Hate. The concert concluded 
with a scene from Max Bruoh’s “ Odysseus.” 
The choir sang throughout the evening with 
precision and vigour, and Mr. O. Goldschmidt 
conducted with ms usual ability. 

Last Monday Mr. E. Prout’s new cantata, 
“Alfred,” was performed at the Shoreditoh 
Town HalL The conoert was the last for the 
season given by the Borough of Haokney 
Choral Association. Mr. Prout, the enter¬ 
prising conductor, has for several years devoted 
his best energies to the musical interests of 
this choral sooiety, and has succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing for it a foremost plaoe among London 
musical institutions. The libretto of “ Alfred ” 
is from the pen of Mr. William Grist, who also 
wrote the words for Mr. Front’s first oantata, 

“ Rereward,” produced by the Haokney sooiety 
in 1879. In “ Alfred,” after a short instru¬ 
mental introduction, we have Alswitha (Alfred's 
bride) and her attendants awaiting, and after¬ 
wards receiving, the King and his defeated 
warriors. Alawitha’s recitative contains some 
interesting scoring: the Prayer which follows 
is simple and appropriate, and well written for 
the voices. The Saxon choruses are pleasing 
and effective, though perhaps somewhat too 
orderly and measured for tbe utteranoes of 
a routed and panic-stricken host. The love- 
scene between Alswitha and Alfred contains 
some very soothing and flowing strains; and, 
with the exception of one or two passages, we 
deem the whole of this number very successful. 
In the second part, Alfred, disguised as 
a harper, enters the Danish camp, and a 
musical contest ensues between the Saxon 
King and the Danish leader, Guthrum. The 
opening chorus of the Danes in praise of 
their leader is spirited, and the orchestration 
highly effective. This chorus is, indeed, one of 
the best numbers of the work. The contest 
music is exceedingly good, and the composer 
seems here to have abandoned himself more 
freely to the inward promptings of his muse 
than in some other parts of the oantata. The 
ohorus “ Fill up the flowing bowl,” Handelian 
in character, is ingeniously written, and is, most 
effective in performance. In the last part we 
have a tuneful and joyful ohorus representing 
the gathering together of the Saxons to Egbert’s 
stone. The fugal form is here fittingly em¬ 
ployed, and the various entries of the voioes 
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depioting the scene are presented in a natural 
manner. The Danes having been defeated by 
the Saxons, the event is celebrated by a 
triumphal march. The composer has reason , 
to be proud of his success in this much- ( 
beaten path. The music of the march is 
stately, and the episode in B flat very deh- 
oate and pleasing; while the richly varied 
and sonorous instrumentation gives colour and 
brilliancy to the whole piece. The scoring 
alone would render this movement attractive, 
apart from any intrinsic worth ; but the march 
possesses much merit and cannot fail to become 
popular. The cantata ends with the conversion 
of Guthrum and his host to Christianity; and, 
as a symbol of the new faith, the last chorus 
winds up with a chorale. The cantata thus 
briefly noticed is a work which gives many 
proofs of the composer’s talent and general 
ability. It is of moderate length, contains only 
three characters, and all the part-writing, pre- 
senting no great difficulties*, is smoothly and, 
with regard to compass, judiciously written. It 
is a work well suited in subject and treatment 
for musical societies. Objections may perhaps 
be raised against the music on account of its 
inelaborate structure and the adoption of the 
ideas and habits of the past rather than those 
of the present. If this be a fault, it is one in 
the right direction. To write clear and simple 
music is not such an easy task as may appear 
to many. The chromatic and sinuous paths of 
modem Germany have proved an enohantmg 
but fatal course to many a musical Boland. 
The libretto is well written, the subject is in 
itself attractive, and the stirring scenes of the 
great Saxon warrior are artistically arranged 
for musical treatment. In one or two places 
effective use is made of alliterative verse. The 
performance of the new cantata, under the 
direction of the composer, was very good: the 
solos were well interpreted by Miss A. Marriott 
(Alswitha), Mr. Shakespeare (Alfred), and Mr. 

King (Guthrum). The cantata wa3 enthusi¬ 
astically received, and many pioces would have 
been repeated but for the fixed rule of the 
association forbidding any encore. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, April 26. 
The programme included Brahms’ sonata in F 
minor, Tausig’s “ Zigeunerweisen,” and selec¬ 
tions from Chopin, Liszt, &c. The piece by 
Tausig is an accumulation of difficulties, and 
served to show off the finished technique of 
Mr. Beringer. Miss Bandegger took partin 
Liszt’s concerto pathStique for two pianos, and 
achieved a marked success. The ooncert-giver 
was well received, and played everything with 
his usual skill and brilliancy. 

The first of the Symphony Concerts took 

? lace at St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. 

'he programme included no novelties; but 
we may mention a very fine performance of 
Rubinstein's concerto iu G major by Mdme. 
Sophie Menter, and an effective rendering of 
the choral symphony. The soloists were Miss 
Williams, Miss Orndge, and Messrs. Yornon 
Bigbyand Santley*. The “Beethoven” Choir 
greatly distinguished itself, and Mr. C. llalle 
conducted with efficiency. 

The first of Herr Franke’s chamber concerts 
was given last Tuesday afternoon at the Marl¬ 
borough Booms. With the exception of 
Tartini’s “ Trille du Diable,” excellently played 
by the now Russian violinist, Gospodin Adolf 
iJiodsky, the programme was devoted to the 
works of English composers, and included Mr. 
U. H. H. Parry’s pianoforte trio in E minor 
and Mr. C. V. Stanford’s pianoforte quartett in 
F major. Mr. E. Dannreuther took the piano 
part in the former, and the composer in the 
fatter. Mr. Stanford’s quartett was heard at a 
Bichter chamber concert two years ago. The 
next concert, on May 9, will be devoted to the 
works of Schumann. J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

An “ Entertainment for the People,” organised 
by Mr. Percy Mocatta, was given last week at 
the Boyal Viotoria Coffee Palace, when some 
dibutantee were introduced to the public. Miss 
Isabella Stone and Mdme. St. Ives (a lady 
gifted with a charming soprano voice) were 
especially well received. 
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LITERATURE. 

History of England in the Eighteenth 

Century. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. 

III. and IV. (Longmans.) 

These volumes cover the whole period 
between, the year when George the Third 
ascended the English throne with the dogged 
determination of obeying his mother’s in¬ 
junction to “ be a King,” and the hour of 
triumph when, after many delays and defeats, 
his expectations seemed to have been realised 
by the return of the younger Pitt to power 
with an unprecedented majority at his back. 
There was no possibility of the monarch 
directing the government of the country 
according to his own personal wishes so long 
as the compact phalanx of Whig politicians 
who had ruled over England since the 
accession of his great-grandfather remained 
unbroken, and George the Third set before 
himself the task of destroying their influence 
by splitting them into opposing cliques. 
Weak and short-lived Ministries are, as Mr. 
Lecky points out, ordinarily considered the 
products of Parliaments elected by democratic 
constituencies ; but never in the whole range of 
English history has there been a more rapid 
succession of feeble Administrations with 
divided councils and antagonistic aims than 
in the first decade of this reign. This was the 
result of the incessant intrigues of the King 
and of the first Pitt’s dislike of the Whig 
leaders. Had Pitt but consented to link his 
fortunes with those of the Rockingham 
Ministry, a strong and stable Government, 
possessing a complete ascendancy in Parlia¬ 
ment aud unbounded popularity in the 
nation, would have overcome the prejudices 
of their master as well as the opposition of 
the Court party, and spared the country 
many of those calamities which all but 
overwhelmed it in absolute ruin. He pre¬ 
ferred, however, to dwell apart, and by his 
isolated action he marred the closing years 
of his own career and endangered the future of 
the English nation. Until Lord North 
came to the front, one impotent Adminis¬ 
tration gave place to another, and the 
Ministers had only, been a few months 
in office before they were called upon to 
surrender their places to their successors. 

The first chapters of Mr. Lecky’s third 
volume are occupied with the narrative of 
the rise and fall of these Ministries, and with 
estimates of the opinions and abilities of 
the leading politicians who composed them. 
These characters of the chief statesmen— 
to many of them the word is inapplicable 
except as a courtesy title—of the earlier years 
of the reign of George the Third are uni- 
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formly written without any trace of political 
bias, and they supply not infrequently an 
opportunity for correcting the traditional 
beliefs of political life. The unparalleled 
greed of the place-hunters who surrounded 
the Duke of Bedford induces the historian to 
question the accuracy of the accepted opinion 
that men of wealth are the most desirable 
leaders in politics. Mr. Lecky can “spy 
desert” even in the third George, and scrupu¬ 
lously advances all the pleas which can be 
urged in justification of his conduct, in spite 
of the conviction that the refusal of the King 
to call Chatham to his councils “ is as criminal 
as any of those acts which led Charles the 
First to the scaffold.” Lord Bute’s patronage 
of the arts and the rarity of State prosecutions 
for libel during his Ministry are acknowledged 
as bright spots in the darkness of his career. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the memory of the reader 
will recal an illustration in contemporary 
literature which might have lent an additional 
point to these biographies of the actors who 
strutted on the political stage. Dr. Johnson’s 
sarcasm on George Grenville—" He had 
powers not universally possessed: could he 
have enforced payment of the Manilla ransom, 
he could have counted it”—is the tersest 
summary of his capabilities; but it finds no 
place in Mr. Lecky’s pages. The criticism 
of Charles Townshend’s life should not have 
been closed without a reference to “ Jupiter ” 
Carlyle’s reminiscences of their intercourse, 
and the quotation of that keen observer’s 
estimate of Townshend’s dazzling qualities. 
If there is a Ministry which Mr. Lecky speaks 
of in terms of too faint praise it is that of 
Lord Rockingham. If there is a politician 
to whom he metes out an imperfect measure 
of justice. Fox is the man. 

In these volumes Mr. Lecky has the painful 
duty of describing the rise and close of 
England’s difficulties with her American 
colonies, and it is in the consideration of this 
question that he differs most widely from the 
score of historians who have preceded him. 
The preliminary description of these colonies 
and the habits of life of their inhabitants stands 
out as one of the most striking specimens of 
Mr. Lecky’s manner of writing history. The 
illustrations are drawn from a variety of 
sources indicating a range of reading only 
surpassed by Mr. Buckle. No one save he 
or Mr. Lecky could have referred to the life 
of Bampfylde Moore Carew (a wandering 
vagabond who left a good position to herd 
with gipsies) for a graphic description of 
Philadelphia or for the particulars of the 
printing-presses in New England. Mr. 
Lecky dwells with pride on the fact that, 
whatever may have been the policy of Eng¬ 
land nearer home, her action towards the 
colonies was marked by an entire freedom from 
sectarian supremacy; he might have added 
that even now the settlers in the remaining 
colonies of Great Britain are in some instances 
less fettered by religious intolerance than are 
those who stay in the old country. The 
two great objects which the English Ministry 
had resolved upon—the establishment of a 
division of the army in North America, and 
the procuring of the moneys required for its 
maintenance from the taxation of the colonists 
—seem in Mr. Lecky’s eyes to have been 
rendered expedient by the course of recent 
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events. In justification of the one he defers 
to the fact that the natives of Ireland, in 
spite of their proverbial poverty, raised the 
means of support for an army of 12,000 men. 
In defence of the other he points to the 
devastation which, for want of sufficient 
troops on the frontier, the Indians had twice 
inflicted on two of the American colonies, 
and to the not unreasonable apprehen¬ 
sion of the British Government that, 
in case of war, France would make an 
attempt to recover the Canadian territory 
which she had so recently lost. These con¬ 
siderations, however, do not prevent him 
from acknowledging that the wiser course 
would have been to have abandoned the design 
altogether, and that the Americans had reason 
on their side in asserting that they were 
already sufficiently hampered by their con¬ 
nexion with England. They only intensify 
his condemnation of the reckless manner in 
which the English Ministers entered upon the 
contest, without calculating the energy of the 
colonists, and without considering that other 
powers might be brought into the struggle. Mr. 
Lecky attaches far more importance than other 
historians have done to the influence of the 
classes in America which were opposed to the 
war, and his sentences on the ideal for which 
they were striving glow with a fire very un¬ 
usual in his pages. Again and again does he 
lay before the reader the evidence in favour of 
his contention that at the best the revolu¬ 
tionists formed little more than a bare 
majority of the colonists. Again and again 
does he quote extracts from Washington’s 
letters to prove that their resistance was on 
the brink of subsiding. To these representa¬ 
tions of the American leader Mr. Lecky 
possibly assigns greater value than they 
deserve. If Washington's army had declined 
even so early as 1776 to less than 6,000 men ; 
if at that early period soldiers were enlisted 
with difficulty, and the pecuniary resources 
of the colonies were dried up—how comes it 
that the war lasted for six years longer, and 
that Washington succeeded in defeating the 
British forces? If it were possible that in 
the last days of the struggle the resistance of 
the colonists might collapse for lack of men 
and money, and that even after the surrender 
of Yorktown the American leaders saw no 
possibility of continuing the campaign for 
another year, who can blame the King for 
wishing to protract the contest or support the 
Prime Minister in desiring to abandon the 
strife long before 1779. Be that as it may, 
there came a time when the leaders on both 
sides recognised the wisdom of putting an end 
to the fight, and negotiations for a peace were 
opened by Franklin and the English Cabinet. 
The unhappy differences which sprang up in 
the minds of Fox and Lord Shelburne are set 
out by Mr. Lecky with sufficient detail, and 
the verdict on the majority of issues is given 
in favour of the former Minister. Fox may 
have shown “ some exaggeration and mis¬ 
understanding ” in his opinion, but the course 
adopted by Shelburne manifested “ an extreme 
want of candour and frankness of communica¬ 
tion.” Mr. Lecky, like most other critics, 
from Lord Beaconsfield downwards, confesses 
his astonishment at the universal suspicion 
with which Lord Shelburne was regarded by 
his contemporaries, and finds little in his 
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conduct to justify such an intensity of dis¬ 
trust. 

From America the mind naturally turns to 
Ireland. The transition is easy, if not always 
delightful. The great majority of the Pres¬ 
byterians of Ulster did not shrink from openly 
showing their sympathy with the colonists, 
and many of the ejected tenants. of Lord 
Donegal—dispossessed of their holdings in a 
manner considered shameful even in Ireland— 
became the fiercest opponents of the connexion 
with England. Moreover, a large section of 
the inhabitants of the other provinces feared 
lest the triumph of the English Government 
over its refractory subjects in America might 
result in its levying taxes in Ireland. To the 
consideration of Irish politics Mr. Lecky 
always turns with peculiar pleasure, and in 
the recital of the grievances which the 
country of his birth has groaned under for 
generations he puts forth all his powers. 
Although the first half of the last century 
had brought to Ireland an accession of wealth, 
and the upper classes had advanced in pros¬ 
perity and in power, but little of these 
advantages had penetrated to the cultivators 
of the soil. The majority of the greater 
landlords still spent their rents in another 
country, and their estates were still farmed 
out by middle-men—one, two, three, and even 
four deep—a hateful class which fattened on 
the sums wrested from the peasants. Tithes 
were still the cause of perpetual strife, 
and, in consequence of the strictness with 
which they were levied, the clergy became 
richer and the occupier poorer every year. 
Whiteboy outrages became common in many 
countifs, and scenes of violence disgraced 
the land. The opinion adopted by some his¬ 
torians, that these acts had their origin in 
sectarian hatred, is dismissed by Mr. Lecky as 
unworthy of consideration. With this increase 
of material prosperity there came an awakening 
of political interest. Pensions, which a few 
years previously might have been granted 
without notice by the Irish Legislature, were 
vigorously denounced, and motions of censure 
were only defeated by small majorities. The 
duration of Parliament was limited to eight 
years, and an increase of 3,000 men in the 
army could not be obtained until after an 
unusual creation of peerages and other 
honours. A few years later the English 
Ministry consented — in the former case 
willingly, in the latter grudgingly—to the 
passing of a considerable measure of relief for 
the Catholics, and to the declaration of Irish 
independence. 

For good or for evil Mr. Lecky has 
adhered to his system of writing history 
by means of separate essays. The advan¬ 
tages of the plan are obvious; the objec¬ 
tions are no less palpable. There are at 
all times many points of union between the 
various questions which engage the atten¬ 
tion of public opinion, and it is not possible 
arbitrarily to divorce them. The historian 
is therefore compelled (as at pp. 115 and 
217 of the fourth volume) to give a short 
summary of events the full consideration 
of which is deferred to a further period. A 
prominent politician passes out of life in one 
section of the book, and the estimate of his 
abilities ar.d his public actions is postponed 
for another two huudred pages. 


In the course of my perusal, I have noticed a 
few flaws on the surface of the narrative which 
it may be well to bring under the notice of their 
author. They can be removed without any 
detriment to the spirit of the History. The 
relationship of Lord Egremont to Sir William 
Wyndham is erroneously stated on p. 35 of 
the third volume; twenty pages later there is 
a slip in the name of a Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Warburton is rather loosely stated, 
in the account of the parody of the Essay on 
Man by Wilkes, to “ have recently published 
Pope’s poems.” To point out Mr. Lecky’s 
assertion (i. 457) that the “land tax for 1776 
was raised to four pence in the pound ” is at 
once to indicate the error into which he has 
fallen. The statement that Pitt “ unsuccess¬ 
fully canvassed Cambridge ” leaves us in doubt 
whether he was wooing the electors for the 
university, the borough, or the oounty. The 
future member for the university did more 
than canvass the constituency; he went to the 
poll, but was defeated. A curious error is 
contained in the paragraph (ii. 207) on the 
present system of Secretaries of State; and it 
will certainly mislead the average reader to 
speak of the Irish Viceroy of 1778 as Lord 
Buckingham. 

Everywhere throughout these volumes there 
is apparent a marvellous skill in bringing 
together from various sources a vast number 
of references bearing on the questions at 
issue. When Mr. Lecky proceeds, as no 
doubt he will in the succeeding volumes, to 
describe the progress of literature and art, 
the growth of science and of maritime dis¬ 
covery, these qualities will stand him in good 
service. Freedom from prejudice and liber¬ 
ality of opinion are written in large letters on 
every page of Mr. Lecky’s History, and must 
impart an abiding value to his labours. 

W. P. Coubtney. 


Heine's "Religion and Philosophy in Germany. 

Translated by John Snodgrass. (Triibner.) 

It would not be easy to say whether Heine’s 
miscellaneous works are well known in 
England, but it is pretty certain that they are 
far less known than the poems and the 
Eeisebilder. The present book—having 
originally appeared in French in the Revue 
des JDeux-Mondes, afterwards figured, and 
figures, as the first part of the De I'Alle- 
magne, which, at intervals of nearly twenty 
years, was twice published in German by 
the author himself—contains some of Heine’s 
best-known things. But we doubt whether, 
as a whole, it is much read among us. Mr. 
Snodgrass has translated it very well, giving 
the variants of the French and German 
versions, and adding a fair amount of annota¬ 
tion. 

Translation of prose is never open to the 
objections which apply to translations of 
verse, and this particular book is made 
much more translatable from the bilingual 
character of its original production. Mr. 
Snodgrass, we see, expresses a doubt whether 
Heine’s French work was entirely original, or, 
at least, whether it was not assisted. We 
have heard a contrary opinion expressed by 
qualified Frenohmen, but the matter is, of 
course, one for positive evidence. However 
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it may be, the style of this tractate is 
remarkably clear; and, except for some 
of Heine’s characteristic turns, it would 
be rather difficult if the author’s name 
were unknown to pronounce on the lan¬ 
guage in which it may have originally been 
thought or written. It certainly is not 
entitled to the praise of being a very complete 
or a very methodical treatise on its ostensible 
subject. Probably no one would expeot 
any such thing from Heine; but as the ex¬ 
pression of the thoughts of a man of no 
small information, and in intellectual acute¬ 
ness and fertility inferior to no man of the 
century, it cannot fail to have interest. As 
usual, when the general intellectual power of 
a writer is superior to his special knowledge 
of, or interest in, his subjects, the digressions, 
which are numerous, are the best part. With¬ 
out other information it is to be feared that 
any good person who diligently reads this 
book with a view to ascertaining the actual 
state of religious and philosophical thought in 
Germany even fifty years ago, much more 
now, will go away somewhat empty. But 
if the book contained nothing more than 
its admirable disquisition on the difference 
between “ classic ” and “ romantic,” and the 
striking and, indeed, rather terrific prophecy 
with which it concludes, it would be a 
book of the most remarkable kind. The 
first, it is noteworthy, does not occur in the 
French version, and the subject has been 
treated elsewhere by Heine in bis avowed 
treatise on the romantic school. But the 
treatment here is nearly as good as it can be, 
little as it has apparently to do with the sub¬ 
ject. It is the fashion nowadays to sneer at 
the famous division, but it is certain that it 
corresponds to a fundamental difference of 
literary taste, and therefore to a fundamental 
difference in literature. In the first place, 
Heine’s remark that the terms refer, not to the 
material, but to the treatment, of literature, 
contains in it the germ of all sound doctrine, 
not merely on this, but on every other literary 
subject, though unfortunately there are in 
this matter far more heretics than there 
are orthodox. The subsequent definition— 
that the treatment is classic when form and 
subject are identical (we should prefer 
“strictly commensurate”), and romantio 
when the form reveals the subject (Heine 
says the idea), not through identity with 
it (exact correspondence with it), but by 
parable or suggestion—is also certainly 
right, though it is susceptible of much im¬ 
provement in terms of statement. The 
prophecy of the results of the unity of 
Germany, and the sarcastic warning to the 
French to beware of it, is too long and, let us 
hope, too well known to quote. For the rest, 
desultory as the book is, it is full of flashes of 
the marvellous acuteness and of samples of 
the equally marvellous power of expression, 
which distinguished Heine. The most famous 
single thing in it is perhaps the conceit (for 
it is little more) about the bells ringing as 
the sacrament is being carried to a dying 
God. But there are numerous other thingra 
as brilliant, and perhaps of purer water. Of 
the various persons treated, the sketches of 
Luther, Spinosa, Lessing, Kant, and Fichte 
dwell particularly in the memory. They are 
always luminous, and the light, despite its 
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■will o’ the wisp appearance, is by no means 
delusive. 

On the whole, the book must be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable examples 
n existence of a very rare kind of handling, 
that in which serious subjects are treated 
lightly, yet so as, after all, to convey a serious 
meaning. Qborob Saintbbuby. 


The Prophets of Israel and their Place in 

History to the Close of the Eighth Century 

B.C. Eight Lectures by W. Robertson 

Smith, LL.D. (Edinburgh: A. & C. 

Black.) 

Anothbb volume of lectures! and it must be 
owned that there is less reason than usual to 
complain of incompleteness of treatment. 
The author, it is true, has had a large experience 
in lecturing; still it is not every Professor of 
Hebrew whose academical lectures would 
furnish forth such' a rich feast as now lies 
before us. Aberdeen’s loss is Scotland’s and 
England’s gain; even the happy few who 
know something of the facts of the Bible 
will learn much from the felicitousness of the 
present exposition. For Mr. Robertson Smith 
is not only a “ full man,” but has a singular 
gift of making a hard subject intelligible. 
He is the very opposite of those who “ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge; ” on 
the contrary, he loves to blow away the mists 
of controversy, and show the truth in all its 
attractive simplicity. He holds some critical 
opinions which are not generally united with 
positive views of religion, but his reverent 
spirit makes it evident that they are so 
United in his case. His religion is, in its 
essence, so simple and so Biblical that he can 
afford to criticise traditional opinions; but he 
does not flaunt his advanced criticism in the 
eyes of the beginner, and is evidently willing 
to modify his theories so as to account for 
more facts. This position is rendered possible 
by a fundamental distinction between theology 
and religion. Mr. Smith regards the foundation 
—facts of the Jewish and Christian revelation 
as assured in a fuller sense than the variable 
dootrinal conceptions which illustrate and 
account for them, and he even ventures to 
defend that stumbling-block of “ modern 
thought,” the special self-manifestation of 
the Deity to individuals of a particular nation 
(lecture i.). His sympathetic treatment of 
the Old Testament distinguishes his writings 
from those of his friend Wellhausen, to which, 
as he himself states, almost every part of 
these lectures is more or less indebted. 
Suggestiveness is, indeed, one of Wellhausen’s 
great merits, though it cannot be said that 
the suggestions have always been well weighed 
by their own author. 

The work before us is not precisely a 
history of Jewish or even of prophetic religion, 
but supplies a valuable prolegomenon to such 
a work. It is mainly an introduction to the 
prophetic literature, though it does not with¬ 
hold such preparatory historical information 
as is necessary to realise the wonderful 
phenomenon of spiritual prophecy. Of the 
“ higher criticism ” there is even less than in 
the volume on The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church ; the few critical discussions 
relate either to chronological difficulties or to 
a question concerning the contact of Assyria 


with Judah. The former class of disoussions 
deserves a very careful study. The author 
admits the artificial systematic character of 
the early ohronology maintained by Noldeke 
and Wellhausen; but he supports this by the 
acute observation that, upon analysing the 
480 years of the Judaean ohronology in 
Kings, and the 240 of the Ephraimite, we 
find that “ eaoh is naturally divided into 
three equal parts, and in each oase the com¬ 
mencement of the second third is given by a 
date which is not due to the redactor of the 
Books of Kings, but stood in the original 
sources from which he worked.” It appears, 
then, that both chronologists first of all 
trisected their respective periods, and then 
filled up the intervals in accordance with what 
they knew of the duration of the reigns. 
Such a system of chronology can of course 
only be approximate and partly conjectural; 
and hence the great importance of fresh data 
from the precise Assyrian chronology, which 
Wellhausen and, after him, our author have 
made perhaps the first serious attempts to 
utilise in a critical spirit (see the first part of 
lecture iv., and note 3 to lecture v. on pp. 
413-19). As regards the latter, it may at least 
be asserted that the arguments against the view 
that Sargon as well as Sennacherib invaded 
Judah are not very formidable. Mr. Robert¬ 
son Smith is unable to believe that history can 
have “repeated itself exactly” within ten 
years, and declares that the new theory makes 
Isaiah hold precisely similar language in both 
cases. Unfortunately, Assyrian history has a 
tendency to repeat itself. It did so in the 
case of Merodach-Baladan ; why should it not 
have done so in that of Hezekiah? Not 
of course “exactly;” but what Mr. 
Sayce and I contend for is the parallelism of 
the two Assyrian invasions of Judah, not their 
exact similarity. And as to the language of 
Isaiah, it must be a very hasty perusal of my 
two groups of prophecies which can detect 
no difference between those written during 
Sargon’s and those during Sennacherib’s in¬ 
vasion. Mr. Smith is surprised at the non¬ 
mention of the punishment of Judah in 
Sargon’s annals. But the annals for 711 are 
far from complete, and merely mention the 
chief object of the year’s campaign. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that, when Ashdod was 
punished for “speaking treason,” Judah was 
allowed to go scot-free ? On another page 
Mr. Smith questions whether the Book of 
Kings would have ignored the invasion of 
Sargon had it really taken place. But he 
might as well question whether Sargon 
captured Samaria because the Book of Kings 
makes no mention of the fact. The written 
traditions of the Jews are so fragmentary 
(thanks to the Exile) that hardly any omission 
need much surprise us. 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are the 
prophets introduced to us in this volume; 
Joel is omitted as being of post-Exile origin. 
Their historical circumstances, religious and 
moral conceptions, and mutual relations have 
never been so clearly unfolded, though the 
author would gladly admit how much he 
owes to his predecessors. The part on 
Hosea strikes me as specially interesting and 
instructive, nor can I suppose that any serious 
correction will have to be made in it. The 
point of the allegory in the first and third 


chapters of Hosea has never been expounded 
so well in English before; readers of Well¬ 
hausen will notice the influence of an 
important passage in the Oesehichte Israels. 
The difficult verses in chap. vii., in which the 
figure of a hot oven, to express the wicked¬ 
ness of the king and the princes, is mingled with 
that of intoxication, are explained most satis¬ 
factorily in a note on p. 410; and the signi¬ 
ficance of the figure of the fir-tree in chap, 
xiv. (Mr. Smith joins me in returning to the 
old rendering of b’rSsh) is beautifully brought 
out by the remark, 

“ So long as the individual side of religion fails 
to reoeive that oentral place whioh it receives in 
the Gospel, it is impossible to represent the 
highest spiritual truth without some use of 
physical analogies; and this shows itself in the 
most characteristic way when the Book of Hosea 
closes with an image derived from mere vegeta¬ 
tive life” (p. 190). 

The portion on Isaiah is less interesting to 
me; but I would draw attention to the ex¬ 
cellent pages on the conception of the super¬ 
natural (pp. 312-16). It must be startling 
to hear for the first time that “ it was 
of no moment to Isaiah’s faith whether his 
picture of the sudden downfall of the enemy 
before the walls of Jerusalem was fulfilled, as 
we say, liberally.” But the context shows 
that in making this observation the author is 
strictly on the lines of the religion of the great 
prophets (comp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 
p. 246). With a hasty glance at the opening 
portion of the subsequent prophetic period, 
separated from that of Isaiah and his con¬ 
temporaries by the Deuteronomic Torah, the 
lectures conclude. The author has ably per¬ 
formed the first and, comparatively speaking, 
easier part of his task; all students will look 
forward with eagerness to the absorbingly 
interesting sequel which is held out in pros¬ 
pect. The author is not just beginning his 
preparations; yet it may be permitted to 
express a hope that he may not be too much 
hurried in the publication. The earlier 
prophets can be more or less considered by 
themselves; but the interlacing of critical 
problems becomes greater the nearer we 
approach the great literary and religious, as 
well as political, turning-point of the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile. 

It is only fair to Mr. Smith to mention 
that the notes to this as well as to his former 
volume are full of interesting and even im¬ 
portant matter; and the references to the 
recent literature of the subject will enable the 
student to continue his researches fruitfully. 
A few of the points which have interested 
me in these notes may be here mentioned in 
conclusion. A parallel to Jacob’s vow reported 
by an Arab scholiast—“ If God gives me a 
hundred sheep I will sacrifice one in every 
ten ” (p. 383); heathen Semitic parallels to 
the Hebrew feasts (p. 383); the phrase “ the 
day of Jehovah ” explained from the use of 
“ day ” in the sense of “ day of battle ” (p. 
397). Interpolations in Micah v. 10 (p. 428) ; 
refer also to an article on the prophecy of the 
Captivity in Micah, Expositor, 1881. Note 
on the view that the pestilence attacked the 
part of Sennacherib’s army which lay before 
Jerusalem (p. 435) ; it is of this view, taken 
by the late compiler of 2 Kings xix., that I 
speak in Isaiah , i. 203, not of the historical 
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fact (on this comp. Isaiah , i. 197). Note on 
Amos v. 26 (pp. 399—401); I do not see so 
much force in the objection urged by Mr. 
Bobertson Smith to the view that Sakkuth 
(a title of the Assyrian god Adar) is to he 
substituted for the strange pronunciation 
eikkuth. True, it is of Accadian origin; 
but so also is Tammuz, which we find in 
Ezek. viii. 14 for the Phoenician god Adonis. 
If this Semitic deity was known to the 
Jews under a non-Semitic name, why not 
another also ? I do not know (Levy’s Chald. 
Wort, not being at hand) how Fleischer dis¬ 
proves the assertion that Kaiv&u (A.V. in 
Amos, Chinn), as Schrader and others would 
pronounce, following the Peshito, is Assyrian. 
A perverse critic might reply that even the 
name Adar may be held to be Persian. Note 
on Isa. ix. 3 (p. 425); the correction adopted 
is no doubt probable, but the received text 
has been plausibly defended. The new read¬ 
ing does not approach so near to certainty as 
Seeker’s correction of Isa. viii. 12 (the notion 
of “ formidable alliance,” Prophets of Israel, 
p. 254, is not supported by usage). 

T. K. Chkyke. 


A Description of the Remains of Soman 
Buildings at Norton, near Brading. By 
J. E. Price and F. G. H. Price. (Davy & 
Sons.) 

Some time ago a short account of the Boman 
villa at Brading was noticed in the Academy, 
but since then more has been excavated, and 
the present account embodies a description of 
all that was discovered up to the date of 
publication. The three remains of Boman 
buildings hitherto discovered in the island— 
those at Gurnard Bay, those near West Cowes, 
and the villas at Carisbrooke and Brading— 
seem to show that at least the north-east half 
of the island was regularly occupied by the 
Bomans, for, though they are all close to 
water communication, the two last are not 
the ruins merely of a fortress in a hostile 
territory or of a trading port, but show by 
their arrangement and decoration that the 
occupiers expected to live permanently and 
peaceably in them. Brading Harbour, which 
is now being utilised for oyster culture, has 
been much altered by the action of the sea 
during historical times, as has been the case 
also with the neighbouring coast of Hamp¬ 
shire and Dorset. In the middle of the 
harbour a stone-cased well has been found; and 
remains of buildings have been discovered at 
Woolverton Wood and elsewhere, affording 
indications of an important settlement, the 
chief part of which may perhaps be buried 
under the mud and water of the harbour. 

The remains hitherto discovered at Brading 
appear to be those of at least two buildings 
connected by a wall, forming two sides of a 
rectangle, and abutting on a road. The 
smaller block is remarkable for the mosaic 
pavements forming the floors of several of 
the chambers. The workmanship of these, 
especially of the heads in chamber viii., 
reminds one of the gladiatorial mosaic 
from the baths of Caracalla now in the 
Lateran Palace, but the intricacy of the 
design, and a certain feebleness in some of 
the figures, seem to be indications of the 
decline of the art. The figure with a cock’s 


head has been often discussed, but no satis¬ 
factory explanation has been offered. It has 
been suggested that it is Mithraic, and it is 
true that a human figure with a cock’s head 
appears frequently on Mithraic and Gnostic 
gems, but always with human legs, or with 
serpents in place of them ; never, as far as I 
know, with cocks’ legs. Then tbe remainder 
of the design—the house and gryphons—does 
not fit in with any other known Mithraic 
groups. The prevalence of the Mithraic cult 
in Britain is well known. It is believed that 
more altars to Mitbra than any other deity 
have been discovered ; and recently the eight- 
rayed cross, the emblem of the sun, has been 
found on a leaden ossuarium dug up in New¬ 
gate Street; so that there is nothing improb¬ 
able in this being Mithraic, if similar figures 
could be found in that connexion. A 
gladiatorial group in the same chamber is 
quite wrongly described. The Betiarius, not 
the Secutor, was armed with a trident, the 
latter having a sword and shield. In this 
group one figure bears a trident in one hand 
and a sword in the other, which is not the 
recognised armament of any gladiator. There 
is also no trace of a net, and it is even diffi¬ 
cult to say with certainty that the figure 
attacked is a man. The busts in the centre 
and at one corner are, perhaps, lanistae, though 
the hair is longer than usual. 

Another pavement represents Orpheus sur¬ 
rounded by animals, a group very similar to 
that on a bronze ring of the fourth century 
of which an engraving is given ; and a third, 
the largest of all, contains many elaborately 
designed groups—among them, an astronomer, 
with a globe and sun-dial. In the margin of 
this pavement occurs the suastika, or fylfot, 
which has previously been found on altars and 
other Boman remains in England, but not, I 
think, in mosaic. Engravings are given of 
the pottery and other small objects found, 
among which were some fragments of window 
glass. Both the drawings and the plans are 
very good and dear, and no one who intends 
to visit the villa should neglect to take this 
book with him and to study it beforehand. 
Subscriptions are still being received by the 
committee, of which Lieut.-Col. Malone, of 
Ryde, is the treasurer, for the purpose of 
further excavations. C. T. Mabtih. 


A VISIT TO COMPOSTELLA. 

Secuerdos de un Viaje a Santiago de Galicia. 
Por el P. Fidel Fitay Colomo y D. Aure- 
liano Fernandez-Guerra. (Madrid.) 

This work is a collection, with additions and 
corrections, of the letters of Padre F. Fita and 
Sefior Fernandez-Guerra, which appeared in 
th el lust radon Catolica during the first months 
of 1880. 

The journey had a very different object 
and result from that of the ordinary tourist. 
The object was to search for literary and 
archaeological treasures, and especially to 
examine the lately discovered sepulchre of 
St. James and the archives at Compostella. 
The results of such an enterprise depend 
greatly on the competence of those who 
undertake it. It almost needs a Tischendorf 
to discover and appreciate a “ Codex Sinai- 
ticus; ” and the trained philological eye of 


Padre Fita was needed to pick out the earliest 
Basque Vocabulary from amid the rubbish 
of so much of the “Codex Calixtinus" at 
Compostella. This is, perhaps, the chief, hut 
it is by no means the only, treasure collected 
by our travellers. In Spain, and among 
theologians of their own Church, their investi¬ 
gations into the tradition of St. James and 
the history of Compostella will be considered 
of at least equal value. Though currently 
believed in Spain, the story of the preaching 
of St. James the Greater and the miraculous 
translation of his body from Jerusalem to 
Compostella, in Gallicia, has seemed of late 
scarcely a question for serious investigation 
outside of the Peninsula. Even there it has 
been combated by the rival Archbishops of 
Toledo and Compostella in their struggle 
for the Primacy, especially in the Lateran 
Council of 1215. So far from any special 
honour having been given to St. James in the 
earliest times, the editors of Migne’s Patro- 
logie append this note to the “ Kalendarium 
Gotho-Hispanum ” : “ Jacobi non satis constat 
quo die Gotho-Hispani hunc Apostolum 
coluerint ” (tom. lxxxv., p. 1053). The story 
is disbelieved by Lenain de Tillemont 
(Memoires ecclesiastiques), and accepted by 
Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 1879) 
only in a Euhemeristic manner. He suggests 
that the name of the convent Raithu in 
Jerusalem, and the epithet Rathenses 
applied to the two monks who brought 
the body to Spain in the sixth 
century, were the origin of the miraculous 
ratis, or raft, on which the sarcophagus 
floated. But the question has been again 
revived. In January 1879, while making 
repairs under the apse of the cathedral, a 
rude stone sepulchre was discovered con¬ 
taining fragments of human bones. A com¬ 
mission of the Professors of Chemistry and of 
Medicine in the University of Santiago was 
appointed to examine these remains. Their 
verdict was that the bones were of great 
antiquity, and belonged to three distinct 
skeletons—one that of a man about forty- 
five, the second somewhat, and the third 
much, younger (about twenty-five years old) ; 
thus agreeing with the tradition that by the 
side of St. James were buried the bodies of 
his two disciples, Anastasius and Theodore. 
The greater pare of the volume is occupied 
with a discussion as to the amount of corrobo¬ 
ration thus given to antecedent traditions. 

It is necessary to distinguish clearly between 
the tradition of the visit of St. James to 
Spain in a.d. 40-41 and that of the transla¬ 
tion of his body to Gallicia after his execution. 
The first seems certainly to have been believed 
by many in the Church, from Didymus of 
Alexandria, in the middle of the fourth, to 
St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury, at the beginning 
of the eighth, century; but none of these 
authors know anything of a miraculous trans¬ 
portation of the body and its burial at San¬ 
tiago. This is said to have been revealed by a. 
star-shower in 795 to St. Felix de Lobio; ho 
informed Theodomi, Bishop of Iria, who 
directed excavations to be made on the spot, 
and discovered three sarcophagi containing 
the bodies above mentioned. The discovery 
brought speedy gifts of land from Alfonso the 
Chaste (795-843), and so quickly did tho 
fame of it spread that in 844 Gallioia is 
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known to the Northmen as Jalolsland. A 
similar vision to that of St. Felix appeared to 
Charlemagne, and from his time dates the 
great pilgrimage thither. The MSS. which 
contain these traditions are filled with fables 
of all kinds. To say nothing of the “ Miracula 
Sancti Jacobi,” the “Codex Calixtinus” at 
Compostella has, perhaps, the earliest form of 
the “ Chronicle of Turpin,” and of the fabled 
conquest of Spain by Charlemagne; while 
the “ Epistola Sancti Leonis ” in its dif¬ 
ferent versions includes a folk-lore tale 
common to all the peoples of Northern Spain, 
and other stories which are ascribed also 
to the saints of Andalusia. Against these 
improbabilities may be set off the native 
names of places, some of Basque, others 
of Celtic, physiognomy, preserved in these 
MSS. The earliest name of Compostella, 
Libredun, affords (in its Latin name, Liberum 
Donum) an example of the way in which the 
Latinists formed their names from native ones 
with an imitation of the sound without any 
regard to the meaning. Another singular 
fact which points to a certain antiquity is 
that the altar of Santiago itself is of Celto- 
Koman origin, and the inscription on it (p. 
61) was effaced only at the beginning of the 
last century by Archbishop Juan de San 
Clemente. Another instance of the same use 
of a Roman altar in the church of San Pedro 
in Oporto is given on p. 7. Still more 
curious is the case of the reliquary of 
the true cross given by Alfonso 111., orna¬ 
mented not only with Greek and Roman 
cameos, but also with an Abraxas gem, and, 
stranger still, considering the early date 
(874), with stones inscribed with Arabio 
characters. 

In almost every halting-place some Roman 
inscription is discovered or re-read by our 
authors. The fact of the “ toros ” of the old 
Vettonia being really boars is confirmed by 
Padre Fita. The original Latin name of 
Badajoz (Battalium) is the subject of a 
charming little essay by Fernandez-Guerra; 
and the striking legend of a ghostly con¬ 
gregation in the same town is told by Padre 
Fita in a style worthy of G. Becquer. On 
one point we hesitate to agree with him—viz., 
as to the value of the names of Liberti and 
Libertae on Latin monuments as evidence 
of a Greek population in Western Spain. 
These seem to us to be sufficiently accounted 
for by the well-known presence of favourite 
Greek servants in great Roman houses. 
Unfortunately, our ignorance of Celtic forbids 
us to pronounce on the numerous etymologies 
from that group proposed by Padre Fita. On 
the main subject of the preaching and burial 
of St. James in Spain, we feel confident that, 
if the learning and skill of a trained philolo¬ 
gist and theologian like Padre Fita, and of an 
archaeologist like Fernandez-Guerra, fail in 
establishing what they believe, there is little 
prospect of any of their successors being able 
so to do. Wentwobth Websteb. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With an Essay 
on his Poetry by Andrew Lang. “Parch¬ 
ment Library ” Edition. (Regan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) What we feel upon reading this 
highly suggestive Preface is mainly surprise 


that there should exist upon the part of the 
critio in relation to his subject so much 
subtle intellectual grasp with so little positive 
poetio sympathy. Within “the dim vales 
and shadowy woods,” the vaporous caverns, 
the death-ohambers, and the sepulchres which 
the genius of Poe inhabits, Mr. Lang’s hap¬ 
piest utterances have an uncertain sound. 
What he writes on Poe’s artistic method (as 
also what he quotes from Mr. Saintsbury on 
the same point) is harmoniously and admirably 
done. What he says of Poe as a man is whole¬ 
some and robust, although, indeed, we find it 
hard to follow him when he tells us that of 
“ love such as the poets have known it from 
Catullus to”—well, “to Coventry Patmore,” 
Poe knew nothing. Whore Mr. Lang is chiefly 
at fault his error comes of an entire laok of 
sympathy. We think he has missed the fun¬ 
damental thing in Poe, and that is Poe's art 
of personification. A tendency to personify every 
emotion and all natural phenomena displays 
itself in the poet’s earliest verse. He tells us that 
he can hear the darkness, that he can hearken 
to the murmur the grass makes as it grows, 
can interpret the language the waves hold to the 
sand on the Bea-shore, and can hold oonverse 
with the wind. Love alone, or almost alone, 
among the passions proper to poetry had been, 
down to Poe’s time, personified by au the poets; 
but he projects in concrete shapes every human 
passion, all the workings of the intellect and 
all the stirrings of sense. At the outset, this 
tendency to personify whatever emotion other 
poets had been content to leave in its vague and 
abstraot condition was a conscious thing on 
Poe’s part, but as his art developed it beoame 
an unconsoious impulse and a part of his craft, 
until at length he cared neither to explain his 
personifications nor account for them. They 
became an essential element of his poetry, and 
the sole arbiter in his use of them was taste. 
It was at this period he alleged that with “ intel¬ 
lect or conscience ” poetry such as his had only 
“collateral relations,” and that it had “no 
dependence, except incidentally, upon duty or 
truth.” It was not that Poe’s poetry beoame 
even less didactio than at first, but that it 
became even less directly and avowedly didactio. 
Moral promptings remained, but they took the 
shapes which beauty found for them. With 
visible finger they pointed no lessons; as Mr. 
Lang says, they distributed no tracts ; but they 
were no less surely there for those who had 
eyes to see them as they lay hidden within the 
veil the poet wove for them. Mr. Lang 
seems to say that Poe’s poetry was neither 
moral nor unmoral; that it held itself 
aloof from nature; that it was the result 
of the reaction against the “ excessively un¬ 
inspired” American literature whioh, in the 
poet’s day, was intended to be extremely 
respectable, to “palpitate with actuality” and 
“ struggle with the living facts of the hour.” 
This is missing the important point. Poe has, 
within his limits, as much aotuality as Long¬ 
fellow; he has as much life and human fire. 
If his poetry was the result of a reaction against 
American literature, the reaction was not pro¬ 
voked by the circumstance that literature was 
busied with the teaching of moral lessons, but 
because it was “excessively uninspired.” Poe 
brought inspiration, and brought it in Buoh 
exoess as sometimes to seem to leap quite out 
of the world of realities into a realm of his 
own imagining, where few might follow him, 
and whence fewer still might bring lessons 
or lore. But for him there was ever a funda¬ 
mental basis for every poem, a basis in real 
life, and there exists not a line more in Poe 
than in the most direct and self-conscious 
writer of which it may, in fairness, be said 
that it is “ sense swooning into nonsense,” or 
that it “ scarcely pretends to remain within the 
limits of the poetio art, and attracts or repels 


by mere sounds as vacant as possible of mean¬ 
ing.” Poe was a master of metrical arts, but 
let us not be so dominated by his music and 
so indifferent to his thought as to believe that 
he ever appealed “ more to mere sensation than 
to any emotion that can be stated in words.” 
Once grasp his art of personification, and “Ula- 
lume ” is not a whit more enigmatical than die 
“ Raven ” or either of these than the “ Dream 
within a Dream.” Mr. Lang despairs of attach¬ 
ing any rational meaning to the first-men¬ 
tioned of these poems, and is content to ask 
no more from what Mr. Henry James calls the 
“valueless verse” than the vagueness of 
exquisite musio. Read from the right side, 
nevertheless, “Ulalume” has indeed, as the 
essayist properly says, an “excuse for its 
existence,” and is perhaps the weightiest of 
Poe's poems in significance. It is Memory, 
Dead Love, and Living Love personified. In 
other words, it is a picture of the poet left alone 
with his soul upon the death of his life’s love, 
and finding himself, after a long night of 
sorrow, tempted by an unworthy passion, 
which he follows, in defiance of all that is 
best in him, until confronted, reproached, and 
stopped by the ineffaceable memory of the 
nobler love he has lost. What authority has 
Mr. Lang for his last line of “ Annabel Lee ” ? 

" In her tomb by the tide of the tea," 
is scarcely better than by the tea-tide would have 
been. 

Vititort' Guide to San Remo. By John 
Congreve, British Vioe-Consul at San Remo. 
(Stanford.) San Remo, an Italian town near 
the French frontier, has long been a favourite 
winter residence, and is chiefly frequented 
by English, Germans, Dutch, with a very few 
Frenoh. Dr. Hassall, the eminent chemist 
and analyst, who has settled at San Remo, 
has published a most excellent scientific work 
on the town and its neighbourhood; and 
Mr. Congreve has now furnished what is au 
excellent practical supplement. Tourists and 
persons intending to spend the winter at San 
Remo have now easily accessible all information 
that they oan possibly wish for, and that from 
most competent writers, who are well acquainted 
with the place, and who regard it from all 
possible points of view. The winter weather at 
dan Remo is more like summer in the North of 
Europe than the winter that so many English 
have cause to regret. The summer is oooler 
than in most parts of Italy. That the scenery 
is beautiful is proved by the fact that the well- 
known artist, Mr. E. Lear, has settled there; and 
the plants and flowers are most attractive. 
Those who have lived on the hills in South 
India will find much to remind them of the 
East. Eucalyptus-trees are common, and many 
flowers are natives of the Indian plains— e.g., a 
Justicia is as oommon at San Remo as in India, 
and the date-palms are common and flourish. 
What can be done as regards the cultivation 
in the open air at San Remo of tropical plants 
is shbwn by the numerous and most beautiful 
palms that Baron von Hilttner has in his garden 
there. Mr. Congreve might have said a little 
more about the natural history of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of San Remo, for many visitors seek 
for occupation and amusement in the study of 
the flora, &c., and it is hard to find out what 
information exists already. Some interesting 
and valuable faots are given regarding the 
capricious and often monstrous taxation in force 
at San Remo. The enormous increase in prices 
of late years is also well noticed. This is 
chiefly owing to French adventurers, who have 
succeeded in increasing the value of land to the 
absurd amount of about £6,000 an acre. 
Visitors will find “red tape” very strong at 
San Remo; and the general wish seems to 
incline to the “ how-not-to-do-it ” system. But 
they will all be charmed with the plaoe in 
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spite of such small drawbacks; and Mr. Con¬ 
greve’s “ Guide ” will effectually aid them to 
make the most of San Bemo. 

Life of Bohert Smith Candlith, D.D. By 
Jean L. Watson. (Edinburgh: James Gem- 
mell.) It is no offence to Miss Watson to say 
that she measures Dr. Oandliah by a provincial 
and sectarian standard, and looks at religion 
exclusively from the “ evangelical” standpoint. 
Let that be granted, however, and her little 
biography will be found readable, and even 
enjoyable. It is well condensed, and gives a 
much better view of Dr. Oandliah than the 
bulky “ Memorials,” composed mainly of 
extracts, which were published not very long 
ago by Dr. William Wilson. The more one 
knows of this typical Sootoh cleric and polemio, 
who was “ always in a triumph or a fight,” and 
therefore unable, according to Cowley’s canon 
“ on things remote to fix his sight,” the more 
one likes his sincerity and his quiok humour, 
and regrets that they were so muoh wasted in 
arid controversy. However, it is pleasant to 
to think that Oandliah preserved to the last his 
human qualities, his very likeable irascibility 
and his love of Burns. 

Praenomina; or, the Etymology of the Prin¬ 
cipal Christian Names of Great Britain and 
beland. By B. S. Chamock. (Triibner.) A 
good book on Christian names is greatly needed; 
and Dr. Chamock certainly has not written it 
Miss Tonge’s volumes are far better, though 
iy. no means free from serious philological 
faults. But Dr. Oharoock’s attempt is in¬ 
expressibly bad. He begins by telling us that 
“ the Bomans ” called one man Plato, “ from 
the breadth of his shoulders,” and another 
“ Caligula, from wearing the shoe styled ealiga.” 
Alfred, he says, is “usually translated ‘all 
peace,’ ” as though it were Eall-frith, instead of 
xElf-reed; and then continues on his own 
acoount that it “is rather from alf-rad, help 
in oounseL” Under Charles we are told that 
the word is “ corrupted from Carolus,” “ whenoe 
the name Oarlomannus, Oarlman, by corruption 
Charlemagne.” Of Edith we learn that it was 
“ formerly Eadith, from A.-8. tadig, happy; ” 
of course it ought to be Ead-gyth. Edwin is 
“ from the A.-S. name Badwin, from Ead-winn , 
happy conqueror.” Under Henry we are told 
that “one author renders this name home- 
ruler ; ” if so, Dr. Chamock may safely neglect 
to oonsult that author in future. Martha is 
“the Greek name M<£*>»«;” and how precious 
it looks in real Greek type I Oswald is “ from 
O.-G. Oa-walt, illustrious magistrate.” When 
Dr. Chamock gets into Gaelio and Cornish we 
must decline to follow him; but his English 
is quite bad enough for most people. We had 
hoped that this sort of etymology was extinct; 
however, we still find Dr. Chamock writing 
that Theodoric is “ an old German name, from 
teut-reieh, powerful lord,” and that some derive 
Neptune “ from Japheth, or from Naphtuhim, 
pr. n. of an Egyptian nation.” Frank ignor¬ 
ance is a great deal better than such knowledge 
as this. The book is, in fact, a careless com¬ 
pilation badly selected from obsolete and un¬ 
trustworthy sources.' 

The Verbalist. By Alfred Ayres. (New 
York: Appleton.) This is another of the 
numerous books published in America purport¬ 
ing to teach us how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. So far as the 
present work is concerned, we have nothing to 
Bay against it, though we must confess to having 
been, in some parts, more amused than 
instructed. The book is aimed rather at the 
Americans than at the English; and in one 
instance we note with satisfaction that the 
author prefers our “ railways” and “stations” 
to the American “railroads” and “depots,” 
though he objects to our non-aspiration of 


initial h in some cases. He would always 
aspirate it. We suppose that the division 
“knowl-edge ” is now reoognisedin America as 
oorreot, for we find it in two conseoutive lines 
on p. 8. 

On the Chronological Sequence of the Coins of 
Boeotia. By Barclay Y. Head, Assistant Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. (Rollin and Feuar- 
dent.) This history of the Boeotian coinage is 
another instalment of the valuable series of 
monographs whioh Mr. Head and Prof. 
Gardner have for some years been preparing 
on the various branches of Greek numismatics, 
and of which, so far, Mr. Head's Syracuse, 
Ephesus, and now Boeotia , and Prof. Gardner’s 
Elis, have appeared. The present volume is 
constructed on the same lines as Mr. Head’s pre¬ 
vious monographs, and exhibits to the fun as 
much care, accuracy, and thoroughness as those. 
If tile book, on the whole, is not so interesting 
as tiie earlier works on Syracuse and Ephesus, 
it is because the coins are not so replete with 
artistio or historical data. It is, however, too 
much the way with numismatists to devote 
their attention over-dosely to the most beauti¬ 
ful and best-known parts of their science, and 
it is very important that someone with zeal 
and experience such as Mr. Head’s should 
give his serious study to the less obvious and 
inviting departments of numismatios. The 
Boeotian coinage, moreover, is by no means 
deficient in materials for the historian and the 
palaeographer, who will find on the coins 
evideuoe of the ambitions and downfalls of 
Thebes and her rival cities whioh are not always 
explained in the written reoords, and proofs of 
the late survival of arohaio forms of letters 
whioh are interesting to the student of the 
development of the Greek alphabet. The 
artistio merit of some of the coins is finely 
represented in the six autotype photographic 
plates which aooompany the work. 

Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Sooiety. Yol. IV. (Bemrose 
and Sons.) This society is one of the most 
active of the provincial bodies whioh supply the 
place of the great learned societies of London 
to those who can be only oooasional visitants to 
the capital. The energy with whioh the Derby¬ 
shire Sooiety works may be measured by the 
strong aotion taken by its leading members 
for the purpose of hindering the destruction of 
the chanoel of Hope Church. The details of 
the controversy are given iu the volume before 
us. All the efforts of the society were unavailing, 
but its labour has not been in vain. The contro¬ 
versy attracted much attention, and we feel sure 
no such wanton exercise of power can occur in 
Derbyshire in the time to oome. The most import¬ 
ant paper in the volume is a short one, by Mr. 
George Bailey, on some fragments of stained 
glass iu Norbury Manor House. They are 
roundels of enamelled glass of the fifteenth 
oentury, and represent the first six months of 
the year. There can be little doubt that there 
were onoe six others, which are now lost. 
The various ways in which our forefathers 
represented the months and the seasons is a 
subject of much interest. Mr. James Fowler 
oommunioated an elaborate paper on this sub¬ 
ject to the Sooiety of Antiquaries, which 
appeared in voL xliv. of the Archaeologia. He 
therein gathered together an immense mass of 
information from almost every oountry in 
Europe. The Norbury fragments were, how¬ 
ever, unknown to him. The special interest of 
these consists in the fact that they not 
only furnish correct data as to costume, but 
also give us representations of tools and 
the processes of agriculture which we look for 
in vain elsewhere. In the Norbury picture of 
January we have an old man in a furred gown 
sitting m a massive, but unoraamented, chair. 
His feet are shod with long and heavy wooden 


dogs; in his right hand he holds a goblet, and 
suspended over the fire by what he would have 
called a “reokin hook” is a vessel in whioh 
mead or ale is being warmed for him. The 
figure representing February is so very ill- 
drawn that we cannot believe it to be the work 
of the same artist. It is curious as represent¬ 
ing the act of digging with a wooden spade 
tipped with iron, such as may still be seen in 
use on the banks of the Ouse and Trent 
March is represented by a man pruning a tree 
—perhaps a vine. April is a youth with com 
and flowers in his hands. May, a young person, 
perhaps a girl, with flowers, and a hawk on the 
wrist. June, a man wearing a hat like a 
modern “wideawake” pulling up bulrushes 
with a strangely fashioned instrument whioh 
seems ill adapted for the purpose. The Bev. 
Reginald H. 0. FitzHerbert has oommunioated 
a series of early oharters relating to his family, 
and the Bev. J. Charles Oox ana Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope have edited the saoriats’ roll of 
Liohfield Cathedral. It is an important docu¬ 
ment, whioh will be of servioe to all persons 
interested in vestments and ritual. The notes 
are accurate, but a little over-done. It oould 
hardly be necessary to tell anyone who would 
consult such a document that “the Mass 
answers to our Communion servioe.” Mr. 
Bemrose supplies, iu facsimile, a poem of little 
merit written by Charles Cotton, the friend of 
Izaak Walton. 

Me. T. Satoheu, has printed for private 
circulation a bibliography of Izaak Walton’s 
Compleat Angler, extracted from the forth¬ 
coming “Bibliotheca Pisoatoria,” whioh he 
is editing in conjunction with Mr. T. Westwood. 
If it may be taken as a sample of the treat 
whioh anglers have in store for them in the 
book itself, they are to be heartily congratu¬ 
lated. Mr. Westwood, in his well-known 
Chronicle of Izaak Walton's “ Compleat Angler ,” 
enumerated fifty-three different editions in 
1864. Mr. Satohell has prolonged the list in 
the eighteen years which have since elapsed 
to no leas than eighty-seven. On oasting our eyes 
over these bibliographio notes we have observed 
a curious fact relative to Mr. Elliot Stook’s 
facsimile reprint of the first edition of Walton. 
In the last line of the title-page of this so- 
oalled facsimile, “ Churchyard ” of the original 
appears as “ Churcheyard ” in the photographic 
facsimile. Two miseries of most popular 
authors seem to have befallen Walton. Moses 
Browne, in 1750, took upon himself to polish 
and Bowdlerise the Compleat Angler; and 
every literary fisherman since has thought it 
his duty to edit the book by overlaying the 
original with a mass of notes. Through this 
forest, where the wood cannot be seen for the 
trees, Mr. Satohell is a safe and amusing guide. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Last Sunday being Mr. Browning’s seven¬ 
tieth birthday, 102 of his admirers, members of 
the seven Browning Societies of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Cornell, Bradford, Cheltenham, 
and Philadelphia, sent him a set of his own 
works bound in olive morocoo by Proudfoot, 
and enclosed in a handsome oak case carved 
with Browning emblems, with a message that, 
as the works of a great modern poet could never 
be found in his house when need was to refer to 
them—(Mr. Browning always gives away all 
the copies of his books which his publisher sends 
him)—his friends begged his acceptance of a set 
of these works, and assured him that they 
would be found worthy of his most serious 
attention. Inside the first volume was copied a 
bit from a letter of Mrs. Owen, of Cheltenham, to 
Mr. Fumivall: “If, on his seventieth birthday. 
Browning were allowed to see with ‘inward 
eyes’ the living help that he is in many 
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lives, what a grand birthday present that 
would be! ” The ease was designed by 
Mr. G. Alfred Bogers, and ornamented with 
seven medallions of the poet’s works: a Ring 
and Book, a lyre and palette and brush for the 
Musio and Art poems, a galloping horse for the 
Good News, a dog for Tray, a Star and Gondola, 
a Glove, and a Red Cotton Nightcap, all twined 
with leafage and Belli and Pomegranates. Mr. 
Browning was touohed by the kind thought 
and good wishes of the givers of this birthday 
present, as well as amused by the humour of 
it. He has since written that he “never was 
so honoured, so gratified, by any action of a 
similar nature that ever happened to him in the 
course of his life." And so his 102 friends are 
happy to have acknowledged by this slight 
token of their gratitude the great debt they owe 
him for the help and pleasure they have derived 
from his works for so many years. 

Dr. Julius Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Wurzburg, whose translation of the ancient 
law-book of Vishnu in “ The Sacred Books of the 
East ” has attracted very general attention both 
in Europe and in India, will go to Calcutta in 
the autumn to deliver the Tagore lectures on 
Indian law, and to continue his researches in 
the ancient legal literature of India. 

. Dr. Abel, whose linguistic essays'are adver¬ 
tised to appear in an English translation, has 
been appointed to deliver the next course of 
Echester lectures at Oxford on Slavonic lite¬ 
rature during the ensuing Michaelmas term. 

Dr. Schliemann is about to excavate (or is 
probably now excavating) the tumulus of Prote- 
silaus, so called, in the Troad. 

Mr. Eobert 30 n Smith’s first article on 
“ The Place of the Old Testament in the Chris¬ 
tian Church’’ will appear in Good Words for 
June. 

It is not anticipated that the Life of Swift 
by Mr. Henry Craik will be published before 
Ootober. A second article on this subject may 
be expected to appear in an early number of 
the Quarterly from Mr. Churton Collins, the 
writer of that in the present number. 

The fifth volume of the great work of 
Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Angliae, forming part of the Bolls Series, will 
shortly be issued. It comprises the four treatises 
de Ingressu, de Brevi de Recto, de Essoniis, and 
de Defaltis. The learned editor. Sir Travers 
Twiss, has prefixed to it an Introduction of 
considerable historical interest, throwing light 
upon the new conditions of land tenure under 
the Angevin Kings, and upon the origin of the 
Anglo-Saxon “ feorme ” and the gradual sub¬ 
stitution daring the Angevin period of the 
system of letting land to farm for a produce 
rent instead of granting it as a feud for military 
service. The Introduction also shows how 
the substitution of the office of the vice comes 
in the place of the Anglo-Saxon ealdorman and 
the shire reeve contributed to the consolidation 
of the monarohy and the establishment of the 
legal supremacy of the Crown; further, how 
the system of mortgage, the mortuum vadium 
of the early Boman Law, was introduced into 
England by the Romans, and how it has 
succeeded in maintaining its ground, and has 
excluded the more modern practice of the 
hypothec, established under the later Imperial 
system and reoeived everywhere on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe; how the practice of essoins 
operated to protect the tenant under the feudal 
system from having his land arbitrarily for¬ 
feited to his lord for non-appearance at his 
courts; how the legal division of the hour of the 
day into forty moments, whioh was in use in 
Bracton’s time, was a tradition from the eighth 
century, when it had been adopted by the 
Venerable Bede, who is reputed to have estab¬ 
lished in England the system of dating events 


from the era of Christ; how the writ of quo 
warranto was introduced in the reign of Henry 
III. with a view to prooure the forfeiture of the 
lands of the Normans after the cession of the 
Duohy of Normandy to King Louis of Franoe 
in 1239 ; how the intentio of the Boman pro¬ 
cedure found its way into the English courts in 
Braoton’s time and led up to the system of 
“ counting,” whioh was established in the reign 
of Edward I., when the duty of ‘‘oounting” 
devolved on the serjeants-at-law; and, further, 
how the praotioe known in Blackstone’s time as 
“ the tender of the demi-mark ” became estab¬ 
lished in favour of the tenant, who was thereby 
enabled in his turn to put the claimant to the 
proof of his asserted title, inasmuch as the issue 
to be decided by the Great Assize was which of 
the parties had the better title. The informa¬ 
tion whioh Sir Travers Twiss supplies in his 
treatment of these and other cognate questions 
will be found to be a valuable supplement to 
Canon Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England. 

The Beport of the Council of the Camden 
Society, read at the annual meeting on May 2, 
regretted that unless new subscribers could be 
obtained it would be impossible to produce as 
many pages of printed matter as have hitherto 
been given. The Catholicon, an English 
Dictionary whioh the sooiety is publishing 
in conjunction with the Early-English Text 
Sooiety, will shortly be issued, as well as the 
portion of the index which was completed before 
the work was stopped in consequence of the 
ill-health of Mr. Gough, who had' prepared it. 
Onoemore the oounoil would urge upon all who 
take an interest in the annals of their country 
to subscribe to a society which is engaged in 
printing the materials of history. Applications 
for membership should be sent to the hon. 
secretary, A. fiingston. Esq., Publio Becord 
Offioe, Fetter Lane, E.C. There are at present 
an unusually large number of interesting works 
on hand the publication of whioh is postponed 
for want of funds. 

Messrs. Bursts and Oates will shortly 
publish a new Life of St. Philip Neri, translated 
from the Italian of Mgr. Capeoelatro, Arch¬ 
bishop of Capua, by Father Thomas Pope, of 
the Birmingham Oratory. This work differs 
from the older biographies of the Saint by pre¬ 
senting him in his relations with the great 
movements of his own time. 

Father Ryder, of the same Oratory, has in 
the press a small volume of poems, original and 
translated, whioh will be issued by Messrs. 
Gill and Co., of Dublin. 

Mr. Marvin’s new work on Central Asia, 
which we have already announced, will be 
issued in about three weeks' time by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. Although nominally a reprint of 
the letters whioh Mr. Marvin contributed to the 
Newcastle Chronicle detailing his discussions 
with Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and other Russian 
generals and statesmen on the Central-Asian 
question, the work contains a large amount of 
treeh matter, throwing light upon Skobeleffs 
ambiguous movements towards Merv last 
year and his massaore of 8,000 men, women, 
and ohildren after the oapture of Geok Tepe. 
Accompanying the work will be a map of the 
new Russo-Persian frontier beyond the Cas¬ 
pian, drawn in accordance with the Treaty of 
Teheran, recently published. 

Messrs. Bickers and Son have in the press 
a reprint of the last edition of Arnold’s History 
of the Later Roman Commonwealth, whioh has 
been out of print for some years. It will be 
uniform with their library edition of Arnold"s 
History of Rome. 

In answer to a request from the Wvclif 
Sooiety, the Delegates of the Olarendon Press 
have reduced the prioe of Mr. T. Arnold’s 
edition of Wyclifs Select English Works (three 


volumes octavo) from 42s. to 21s., and the prioe 
of Dr. Leohler’s edition of Wyolifs Latin TrU 
alogus from 14s. to 7s. 

A second series of translations from the 
French and German by contributors to the 
Journal of Education will be published next 
week, with the title Prizes and Proximes. 
Among the translators are Prof. Jebb, Messrs. 
E. D. A. Morshead, F. W. Bourdillon, and 
James Rhoades. It includes, also, a poem by 
the author of “ Betsy Lee.” 

Messrs. Hatchard have nearly ready for 
publication A Winter in Tangier and Home 
through Spain, bv Mrs. Howard Vyse; Heralds 
of the Cross; or. Fulfilling the Command: being 
Chapters on Missions, by Miss F. E. Arnold 
Forster, adopted daughter of Mr. W. E. Forster; 
and a revised edition (being the fifty-first thou¬ 
sand) of Far Off, Part I., or “ Asia Described," 
by the author of The Peep of Day. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in 
preparation a new eeries of eohool reading-books, 
to be entitled “ The Standard Authors Readers,” 
by the editor of Poetry for the Young, planned 
throughout to meet the requirements of the 
New Code. The distinctive features of the 
series will be that, in the infants’ books, very 
oareful graduation in the introduction of sounds 
and words will be combined with an interesting 
narrative form, and that the passages eeleoted 
iu the higher books (both prose and poetry) 
will be taken from the works of standard 
authors. 

Messrs. Puttick and SimfsUn were charged 
with the sale last week of the library of works, 
musical and on music, collected by Mr. Carl 
Engel, the historian of “ national mosio.” We 
are glad to observe that it was not totally 
scattered, nearly the whole of the lots being 
purchased by Mr. Quaritoh. Even a temporary 
arrest of the dispersion of such a eduction, 
painfully and carefully brought together during 
many years of intelligent research, is a boon 
whioh will be appreciated by students of the 
history of musio. 

The Sooiety for Psychicil Besearoh, formed 
with the object of maiung “ an organised and 
systematic attempt to investigate that large 
group of debatable phenomena designated by 
Buch terms as mesmeric, psychical, and spirit¬ 
ualistic,” has marked out for study by speoial 
committees the five following classes of phe¬ 
nomena—thought-reading, mesmerism, Beioh- 
enbaqh’s experiments, apparitions, and haunted 
houses. A sixth committee is engaged upon the 
work of collecting materials bearing upon the 
history of these subjeots. The president of the 
society is Mr. Henry Sidgwick; the secretary 
(to whom all enquiries should be addressed) is 
Mr. E. T. Bennett, The Mansion, Richmond 
Hill. 

We hear that Mr. Brandram will give 
a recitation of Sheridan’s “ Rivals ” on 
Thursday, May 25, at Grosvenor House, by 
permission of the Duke of Westminster. The 
proceeds will be given in aid of the funds of 
the London Fever Hospital; and tiokets can 
be obtained from the secretary of the hospital, 
Liverpool Road, N. 

Prof. Arthur Gamqee will, on Tuesday 
next, May 16, give the first of a course of four 
lectures on “ Digestion ” at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion; and Prof. David Masson will give the 
first of a course of four lectures on ‘‘Poetry 
and its Literary Forms,” on Saturday, May 20. 

During the last fortnight three new Brown¬ 
ing Societies, those of Bradford, Cheltenham, 
and Girton College, have held their first meet¬ 
ings. The Bradford folk, after Mr. Binns’s 
paper on Paracelsus, resolved to have a Brown¬ 
ing pionic at Bolton Abbey in the course of the 
summer, at which a paper should be read ou 
some of the sylvan aspects of Browning’s poetry. 
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At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on April 29, “Julius Caesar ” was 
the play for criticism. Dr. J. E. Shaw gave a 
communication on II. i. 201. The following 
papers were also read:—-'‘On the General 
Character of the Play,” by Mr. E. Thelwall: 
“ A Note upon the Style of * Julius Caesar,’ ” 
by Mr. J. W. Mills; “On the Date of the 
Play,” by the Bev. H. P. Stokes; and “ On the 
Character of Cassius,” by Mr. Thelwall. 

The May number of Hibernia contains an 
article on “ Thomas Moore and the Sheridans,” 
which gives several unpublished letters of the 
poet. 

Db. Rott, the secretary of the Swiss embassy 
in Paris, at the instance of the Swiss Bundes- 
rath, has prepared a Catalogue of the despatches 
and reports of the French ambassadors in 
Switzerland to their Government. The sources 
are scattered in the different archives and 
libraries of Paris. The work will be similar to 
that which the Swiss Federal authorities have 
already caused to be compiled from the Vene¬ 
tian State archives. Dr. Rott’s labour is 
confined at present to the period between 1444 
(the attack of the Dauphin of France, after¬ 
wards Louis XI., upon Basel) and 1610 (the 
death of Henri IV.), which is illustrated by 
some 4,500 despatches and 3,000 reports and 
other documents. The Historical Society of 
the canton of Neuchatel has determined to 
have copies taken at its own cost of all the 
diplomatic documents which bear upon the 
history of Neuchatel, and possess a real his¬ 
torical value, from 1618 to 1740. 

The Association of German Authors has ohosen 
Herr Eduard Engel, the editor of the Maqazin 
/Ur die Literntur des In- und Auslandes, to be its 
delegate at the International Literary Congress 
to be held in Rome May 20-27. 

An Explanation. —In the Academy of April 22, 
a quotation was printed from the New Y"rk 
Herald, setting out a passage from Mr. Lansdell’s 
Through Siberia by the side of a passage from a 
book by Mr. Knox published in 1870. Mr. 
Lansdell writes to us enclosing a letter he has 
addressed to the New York Herald, which we 
have no room to print in full. Mr. Lansdell 
states that the first sentence in the Preface of 
his work is—“ This book is a traveller’s story, 
enriched by the writings of others ; ” and he adds 
—“ I have used here and there Mr Knox’s 
expressions, obiefly beoause I thought them 
more racy than anything I had at hand for the 
moment.” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The duo d’Aumale is now at work upon the 
two concluding volumes of his Histoire des 
Princes de la Maison de Condi, which will treat 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A new edition of the duo de Broglie’s History 
of the Church and Empire in the fourth century 
is in preparation. The author will examine in 
a Preface the present state of Christianity and 
the attitude of the Republic to religious liberty 

Le Livre states that M. Emile Ollivier is 
writing another book on the Church and State 
in Italy and France. 

The members of the French Academy have 
had printed for themselves on china paper 
forty copies of the seventh and last edition of 
their Dictionary. 

The Conseil-gendral of the department of the 
Nord voted at its recent meeting the sum of 
3,000 frs. (£120) towards a statue of Dupleix, 
to be erected at his birthplace, Landrecies. 

M. James Darmesteter has just brought 
out (Paris: Delagrave) a critical edition of 
Byron’s Childe Harold. In the Introduction is 
given a sketch of the poet's life and of his 


work ; the notes explain the many allusions to 
historical events ; at the end are printed illus¬ 
trative passages from earlier and contemporary 
poets. 

M. Simeon Luce, the author of a well-known 
book on du Guesclin, is about to publish an 
essay on Jeanne d’Arc (Paris : Champion). 

An interesting MS. by Vatel, the celebrated 
maitre d'hutel of the seventeenth century, has 
been printed at the expense and for the use of 
the SocidtJ des Bibliophiles fran^ais, thirty 
copies having been struck off. Ten more copies 
have been printed by the duo d’Aumale, presi¬ 
dent of the society, for presentation to public 
libraries. 

Victor Hugo’s Les Chdtiments has appeared 
in the so-called idition definitive of his works 
(Paris : Hetzel—Quantin). The different in- 
edited readings and additions to the original 
MS. are now published for the first time. 

M. E. Oampardon has published, under the 
title Les Prodigalitis d'un Fermier-giniral 
(Paris: Charavay), a work complementing the 
memoirs of Mdme. d’Epinay, which break off 
at the year 1759. Mdme. d’Epinay died in 
1783 ; and hitherto the only facts accessible 
concerning the later years of one of the most 
notable women of the eighteenth century were 
to be gleaned from the letters of Galiani and a 
portion of Diderot’s correspondence. 

M. Emile MontEgut has collected into one 
volume (Paris: Quantin) the articles he has 
been contributing to the Revue des Deux-Monies 
upon Marshal Davout. The work is divided 
into two parts —“ Les Anndes heureuses (1789- 
1810),” and “ Les Anndes sombres (1810-1816).” 

A catalogue of the MSS. preserved in the 
archives of the Frenoh Admiralty and Colonial 
Office is now in course of publication. 


A PARAPHRASE. 

MOSCHUS.—IDYLL V. 

When the breezes, gently playing, 

Ripple o’er the summer sea, 

Then from land my thoughts aro straying; 
Fain a sailor I would be. 

But whene’er the deep is sounding, 

- And the angry waters foam ; 

When afar the waves are bounding. 

Then I welcome land and home. 

Quickly then the sea forsaking, 

What delights the wood doth bring : 
There, the waves are wildly breaking; 

Here, I list the pine-trees sing. 

Ah! the fisher, be he thriving, 

Wide the sea is forced to roam ; 

Wary prey to catch e'er striving, 

And his bark his only home. 

Then how sweet to me is dreaming 
In the plane-tree’s grateful shade. 

Where the fountain, softly streaming, 
Babbles through the leafy glade. 

William Howard Carpenter. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The present number of the Antiquary is not 
up to the average. There are two good papers, 
and two only. Mr. G. Phillips Bevan discourses 
upon what he believes to be the earliest indue, 
trial census of which we have any record. It 
was taken in France in 1292. The informa¬ 
tion he has collected about trades and trade 
names is valuable from several points of view, 
and his facts are arranged in an attractive 
manner. Mr. John Henry Parker has a very 
learned paper on the Colosseum at Rome. 
Everything concerning the early antiquities of 
Rome has been, and still is, the subject of 


fierce controversy. We will by no means under¬ 
take to say that Mr. Parker’s views are not 
open to exception, but they are the result of 
careful studies made on the spot, every facility 
having been given by the Italian Government 
for the purpose. There are three papers whioh 
relate to the popular festivals of the month of 
May. All are amusing, but there is little or 
nothing in them which we have not been told 
many times before. 

The April number of Le Livre is remarkable 
for two excellent portraits—things always wel¬ 
come either for the portfolio or for insertion in 
books. The first is a very handsome engraving 
of a medallion of Petrus Borbl by the well- 
known Romantic sculptor Jehan du Seigneur. 
It is accompanied by letterpress from Champ- 
fleury, which is very slight and decidedly un¬ 
appreciative. Absurd as were the tricks which 
“ Petrus ” played, he had, to support them, a 
great deal more literary power than, with all 
deference to him, the author of Les Excentriques 
can boast of. The fact is that M. Champfleury, 
as an ex-believer in Petrus, is not a fair 
judge. The other portrait (also aooompanied by 
an article, and, in this case, a very good one) is 
a crayon drawing of Gavami by himself, 
heightened with some splashes of white. To 
those who only know the artist’s elaborate, but 
decidedly flattered, “ Homme a la Cigarette,” 
this portrait will be something of a disappoint¬ 
ment. But there can be no doubt whioh is the 
truer likeness. 

The long-delayed first number of vol. iv. of the 
Revista de Ciencias HistOricas has just appeared. 
Its articles are mostly continuations of those 
in former numbers. The fresh ones are a 
laudatory review of vols. iv. and v. of Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the British Museum. The writer, Seuor Codera 
y Zaidin, takes exception to a few readings 
only, and remarks on the influenoe whioh the 
Fatimite ooinage of Egypt had on that of the 
“ Reyes de Taifas ” in Spain. In a short illus¬ 
trated article, full of good sense, on “ The 
Bronze Arms found in Minorca,” Rafael Blasco 
warns his readers not to be hasty in considering 
these weapons prehistoric ; in so isolated a spot 
they may well have survived and overlapped the 
use of iron and steel weapons in other countries. 
The most important continuations are the 
supplement, mostly of inedited coins, by Sehor 
Pujol y Camps, to Delgado’s Monedus Auio- 
nomas de Espniia, and that to the Diccionario 
trilingue of Larramendi, by Padre F. Fita; 
both these are of great importance. The others 
are “Felipe de Malla,” by F. de Bofarull, 
treating of the conduct of the ambassadors of 
Aragon at the Council of Constance ; and the 
History of the Counts of Empurias, by Bishop 
de Tavernier. In the reviews we notice a 
valuable one by the editor on the Catalogue des 
MSS. espaanois de la Bibliothique nationals, 
by M. A. Morel-Fatio. 

The Revista Contemporanea of April 30 publishes 
the introductory leoture given in the Ateneo by 
Senor Moreno Nieto. It was the first of a 
course on history which he did not live to pursue. 
Dionisio Chaulic, in “ Scattered Leaves from a 
Tailor’s Ledger,” gives an amusing account of 
the ohanges of fashion in Madrid since the 
beginning of the century. The “ Notes ” of A. 
Ubique are on the Archivo Histdrico Nacional 
of Madrid. He remarks on the importance of 
diplomatic seals as an aid to determining the date 
of a document. The number of these in tho 
Archivo, whioh was 8,000 in 1876, is now no less 
than 30,000. Gen. Pavia, in his political reflec¬ 
tions, gives a detailed account of the overthrow of 
Castelar, and of the coup d'ttat of January 3, 
1874. Gen. F. de Cordova continues his narra¬ 
tive of the expedition to Italy in 1849, with an 
account of the capture of Rome by Gen. 
Oudinot. 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 
OF HENRY III. 

The MS. of the Oxford copy of this proclama¬ 
tion (of which I spoke in the Academy of 
April 29) is a slip of vellum twelve inches long 
and five and three-quarter inches broad, folded 
over lengthways, at the bottom, to the depth 
of half-an-inch. The strip of vellum by 
which the seal was attached is still fastened 
to it, but the seal itself is gone. It is 
written, lengthways, in twelve long lines, the 
last being a little shorter than the rest. 
Possibly Dr. Ingram consulted the printed 
version of the Huntingdonshire copy in Bymer’s 
Foedera, for he has given letters no longer 
legible, and the oreases in the Oxford copy 
seem to me to have been made before his time. 
By “ no longer legible,” I mean that there is a 
hole completely through the substance of the 
vellum ; many letters can easily be supplied of 
which only traces now exist. These traces give 
clear indications of the letters meant, and I 
have no doubt as to the substantial correctness 
of the oopy which I now subjoin. I may add 
that Dr. Ingram has inserted one or two letters 
which I do not believe were ever to be seen, 
and that these seem to have been suggested by 
his knowledge of the other copy. I shall call 
the copies H. and 0.—Huntingdon and 
Oxford. MS. O. is as follows, the letters within 
square brackets being supplied from H. The 
figures within marks of parenthesis show where 
each line begins. 

“ (1) Henri burg Godea fultume king on Engleue- 
loande . Lhoauerd on Yrloand'. Duk on Normsnd’. 
on Aqultain.’ and eorl on Aniow . send igretinge to 
alle his holds Herds and ile(2)-awede on Oxene- 
fordeaohir'. bet witen ge wel rile bet we willen and 
vnnen . bet. bet vre redeamen rile ober the moare 
del of heom bet beon iohoeen burg vs and burg bet 
(3) loandea folk on vre kuneriohe . habben idon and 
sehnllen don in be worbnesse of god and on vre 
treowbe . for be fr[e]meof theloand. burg be besigte 
of ban toforenselde (4) redeamen . beo itedefeit and 
lestlnde In rile binge abuten ends. And we h oaten 
rile vre treowe in be treowbe bet heo vs ogen . 
bet heo stedefesteliohe healden and swerien (5) to 
healden and to werien bo setnesses bet beon makede 
and beon to maken burg ban tofofren sei]de redeamen 
ober burg be moare del of heom alawo alee hit is 
(6) to foren laeid. And bet mho ober helps bet for 
to do[n] bi bat ilohe oab agenea alle men rigt for to 
[don] and to fonp[en]. And noan ne nime of loand 
ne of egte wherbarg (7) bis beeigte range beon let 
ober iwersed on onie wise. And gif onl ober onie 
oamen her onpenes we willen and hoaten bet alle 
vre treow[e he]om healden deadliehe foan. (8) And 
for bet we willen bet bia beoetedefest and lestlnde. 
we senden gew bis writ open . sened wib vre seel. 
to healden amoa[n]ges ge[w in hor]d. Witnesse vs 
selaen set (9) Lunden' bene Egte ten be day on be 
Monbe of Ootobr' In be two andfowertigbe gear of 
vre cruninge [And] bis wea don eetforen [vr]e aworen 
redeamen Bonefaoe (10) Archebiaohop on Kanter- 
bur'. Writ’ of Cantelow. Bisohop on wireoheatr’. 
Sim' of Muntford eorl on L[elr]aheatr’. Rio' of 
Clar' eorl on Glonchestr' and (11) on Hartford . 
Bog’ Bigod eorl on Northfolk’ and Mareaohal on 
Engleneloand’. Perres of Sanaeye Will’ of fort eorl 
on Aubemarl’. Ioh’ of Pleoo’ (?) eorl on (12) Ware- 
wik . Ioh’ Geffreea sune . Perres of Mnntfort. Rio’ 
of Grey . Reg 1 of Mortem'. lames of Aldhhel and 
mtforen obre inoge.” 

There are two forms of g ; the usual g is left 
in roman type; the Middle-English g (for y or 
gh ) is printed as an italic letter. The variations 
from the MS. made by Dr. Ingram are as fol¬ 
lows :—(1) burh; king (printed with Anglo- 
Saxon g, the two forms of g not being 
distinguished); Englene loande (divided); 
Yrloande; gratings. (2) Curl omitted at the end 
of -schir’; dots omitted after vnnen and bet; us. 
(3) loandesfolk (not divided); dot omitted after 
kuneriohe; no notice (which I here give) of the 
stroke over * in in. (4) Dot omitted after 
redeamen; on (after treowe; indistinct, but I 


read in, as in H.). (6) toforen (not divided); 
iseide (with impossible final e); noane (a false 
form); dot after egte, followed by a capital 
w; (7) mugte (quite wrong); treowbe (no 
sense) ; fean (0. has f . an, and no vowel but e 
or o will fit in; H. has ifoan). (8) stedfest; 
owen (for open, with Anglo-Saxon w, but trans¬ 
lated by “open”); dot omitted after open. 
(9) egte ten be (with small e); after cruninge 
Ingram inserts a large cross, but I rea<^ traces 
of “ A . d,” and £L has And; isworen (but I 
feel sure there never was «'). (10) Cantelow’; 
Wirechest'; Lebchestr' (but there is room for two 
letters instead of b). (11) Northfolk; Englene¬ 
loand ; dot after Sauueye ; Fort (with capital); 
Fless’ (which I cannot read, but oertainly not 
so). (12) Geffreessune (joined); moge (meant for 
monge, false form for monige, many). There is 
a mark over i in three cases only—viz., in in 
(noted above); werien, in 1. 5; and inoge, the 
last word. 

The ohief gain is the correction of inoge for 
moge, as printed by Mr. Ellis. It is in¬ 
teresting to see that Prof. Earle has already 
made this correction, as may be seen by con¬ 
sulting his print of H. in his work upon The 
Philology of the Enolith Tongue. Of course the 
plural of mog would have been moge*, and the 
final e shows that a plural adjective is required. 
Compare menn inoghe, Ormulum, 7932; obre 
treos . . inoghe, Ormulum, Homily, 1. 13 ; o\>ere 
house* ynowe, P. Plowman’s Crede, 213. Hence 
Ingram prints “monge,” but the mark above 
the word is the usual very fine hair-line above 
the t, not a short thick stroke above the o. 
Probably this fine line may be detected in H., 
now that we know we are to look for it. It 
must also be observed that the notice And al on 
bo ilche warden, &o., does not appear in 0. 
at all. 

I hope hereafter to add a few notes on the 
variations between 0. and H. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE LATE SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

We reprint the following letter from the Index, 
Boston, U.S., April 20, as a tribute to the 
memory of Samuel Johnson, the author of 
Oriental Religion* } who died on February 19, at 
the age of fifty-nine:— 

“ When I saw in yonr paper the annonnoement of 
the death of Samnel Johnson, I said to myself, 
‘ Oh, why is life so short!' Johnson was one of 
those men with whom I wished to have some day a 
hearty hand-shaking, not in the body, bat the 
spirit. He sent me his books, he wrote me a kind 
letter; and I read both, and then pnt them away, 
hoping for a quiet day or for a quiet week to find 
rest to write to him and tell him where I agreed 
and where I differed from him—telling him, at all 
events, how strongly I felt that he was doing a great 
and good work. But, alas ! the quiet day or the 
quiet week never oame, and he must have thought 
me a cold, unsympathising fellow for never having 
written to him, for never haviag thanked him, for 
never h mug assured him of my sincere admiration 
and sympathy. It is not the first time this has 
happened tj me. There was another man, very 
different from Samuel Johnson, but I admired him, 
too, and I thought he had never had his due ; and 
that was J. F. MoLennan, the author of Studies 
in Ancient History. I had made plenty of notes 
of his writings, and some day, I thought, we ahould 
have it all out. And then some day I opened the 
Times, and I saw he was gone. I have still a 
number of such unknown friends in the world, to 
whom I have much to say, and who are probably 
very angry with me; but what are we to do ? 1 Seid 
umsMungen Millionen’ is easy to say, but to do it 
by letter is very hard. 

“ Well may yoa monrn for Samuel Johnson. 
Though he has done brave work, he might have 
done, he would have done, more. Perhaps I am 
hardly just to him ; for the man who breaks stones 
on the road, as I have been doing nearly all my 
life, has not always a very kindly feeling toward 


those who drive by in a carriage over the road that 
he has made or mended. I mean Samuel John¬ 
son's knowledge of Oriental religions was at second¬ 
hand, and the little aooidents that must happen to 
an historian or a philosopher who writes on Oriental 
religions at second-hand are just those that most 
exasperate Oriental soholars. Still, Samuel John¬ 
son was honest, and to be honest means to be 
acourate ; and there are few things In bis volume 
on the Religion of India for whioh, at all events, he 
oould not give chapter and verse, though ohapter 
and verse may not always oome from the right 
book. 

' 1 What I admire most in Samuel Johnson was his 
not being disheartened by the rubbish with whioh 
the religions of the East are overwhelmed, but his 
quietly looking for the nugget*. And has he not 
found them ? And has he not found what is better 
than ever so many nuggets—that great, golden 
dawn of truth, that there is a religion behind alt 
religions, and that happv ia the man who knows it 
in these days of materialism and atheism ? 

“F. Max Mourn. 

“ Oxford : Maroh 24, 1882.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

8HAKSPERE’8 “LOACH.” 

3 St. George's Squire, N.W.: May 6,1881. 

The passage in “ 1 Henry IV.,” aot II., sc. i., 
1. 23, “ Your Chamber-lye breeds Fleas like a 
Loach ” (Folio, p. 53, col. 1), has always puzzled 
commentators. Our little loaoh is too small, 
and it does not breed fleas as salmon do lioe. 
A friend of mine has seen several other kinds 
of fish oovered with parasites caught in the 
Mediterranean. It is, however, or is said to 
be, a prolific fish, and from this fact an ex¬ 
planation has been provided for Shakspere’s 
words. 

But the “ Ordinance concerning the Salt Fish 
of Blakenev ”—fish sold at Blakeney Fair—in 
the thirty-first year of Edward III., AD. 1357, 
suggests that some muoh larger fish than our 
loach was meant by Shakspere. That Ordinance 
enacts that 


nolle pesson, appele 
Lochefitsh, ne solt esln 
nn trie fort tantsonle- 
ment en trois, ontuuv- 
olr, Lob, Bjng [Lyng], 
A Cod. . . . Et que 
, , . solt certain pris 
mys A a»iz snr le 
pesson de Doggerefissh 
A lochefitsh, quen pris 
solt tenuz durante la 
feire. 


no Fish called Loych- 
fish shall be chosen or 
tried, bat only in three 
parts, that is to say, 
Lob, Ling, A Cod. 
, . . And ... a Prioe 
shall be set ... and 
assessed upon the Dog. 
garfish and Loych-fish, 
. . . whioh prioe shall 
be holden during the 
Fair. 


Now, though the doggerfish were doubtless 
the fish that came in ‘‘ the Ships called Dog- 


assume that, as the name “ Loohefish ” included 
“ Lob, Ling, and Ood,” it was a generic term 
for fish equally big, when salted, if not when 
fresh. And, if so, I would ask our workers 
at Shakspere’s natural history—Miss Fhipson, 
Mr. Ellacombe, Dr. B. Nicholson, and others— 
whether they can find that any of these big fish 
bred fleas, or whether the eating of salt fish was 
supposed to do so in men, or that the fleas 
came from the salt common to the fish and 
lye. F. J. Fubnivall. 


THE INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR AT 
THE DOG RIVER. 


Oxford: Hay 8,1882. 

Mr. Loytved, the Danish consul at Beyrfit, 
has been kind enough to send me fresh photo ¬ 
graphs and squeezes of the inscription of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar on the northern bank of the Nahr 
el-Kelb, including a squeeze of the inscribed 
fragment of rock which was cut oat of the cliff 
when the new aqueduot was being made on that 
side of the river. This fragment happens to be 
in an unusually good state of preservation; and 
the portion of the inscription contained upon it 
is highly interesting, as it is a duplicate of a 


passage in the Bellino cylinder inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Western Asia Interiptions, i. 65, 
col. i. 20-27), where the Babyloniau King 
gives a list of the countries from whioh he 
obtained wine. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Loytved is right in 
thinking that an Assyrian scholar who could 
examine the inscription on the spot would be 
able to make out a considerable portion of it; 
the photographs and squeezes, unfortunately, 
only allow a passage or oharaoter to be de¬ 
ciphered here and there. A long and oareful 
study of them, however, has convinoed me that 
the inscription is not an historical one, but merely 
relates to the construction of publio works in 
Babylonia and sacrifices to the Babylonian 
deities. The bad condition it is in, therefore, 
is not so serious a loss as was at first 
imagined. 

The inscription is engraved on five different 
parts of the rock, the longest portion of it con¬ 
sisting of four columns. A good deal of the first 
oolnmn of this portion oan be made out with 
certainty, and is to the following effeoi I omit 
the first few lines, whioh are too mnoh obliterated 
to yield a connected sense, 

" The earati of . . . (and) the taraii of ... at the 
ford of the rising snn (of Baby)lon I oansed to ap¬ 
proach ; I (oonstrnoted) the head ; its ... in the 
fortiesi (with) stone and brick I fenoed In, and . . . 
stone and brick in its ... I made. Trees I cat 
down; and . . . and plates of oopper with ... I 
founded them. In the low ground (Marie) of 
Babylon (for) the durability of the earati . . . 
catbu m far as the . . . In the gaard-houte (taprat), 
audits . . . I censed to approach . . . Ioompleted 
it. (With) stone and brick their ... I fenoed in. 
(From) the oity of . . . aa fer as Sippara (and) as far 
as the river Arakhtu (?) towards the Euphrates,... 
caspu aa far as ” 

Here the first column abruptly ends. The 
earati, the construction of which is described, 
may be “ a bridge.” The second oolumn is for 
the most part illegible. I find, however, men¬ 
tion made in it of wines flowing “ like water all 
the year in the presence (of the gods) I made to 
pass,” where mamie, “ like water,” occurs as in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, 66, iii. 15. Then 
follows the name of Nebuchadnezzar, with his 
usual titles, “glorious prince,” Aa Sub¬ 
sequently, after a reference to “ the great gods,” 
the inscription speaks of “the temple of Mas,” 
and then “ the 8th day” is named. The third 
oolumn is almost entirely obliterated; but the 
fourth oolnmn again mentions “ Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar King of Babylon,” and oalls him the 
musadu, or “ master,” of a country the name of 
whioh is unfortunately lost. 

The fragment cat out of the cliff by the 
native workmen, and now, I believe, in the 
possession of Bustem-Pasha, contains the 
following text, completed from the parallel 
passage in the Bellino cylinder:— 

“(The portion of the gods of Bit-Saggil and the 
gods of Babylon : fish, birds) ohoiee {usHmu the 
product of the marshes), precious usimu (honey 
and other offerings),.., taku, (and) mead I brought, 
(vines) of the oity, wine, the growth of the 
oountries of (Izal)lnm, Tahim, Tsim(mini, Helbon), 
Arnabana, and 'dn(kham, like the waters of a 
river) on the diah of (Uerodaoh) and Zarpanitnv 
(my lord! I oanaad to be lifted up).” 

The name of Khilbunn or Helbon shows that 
the countries, of whioh a list is given, were in 
Syria and the Lebanon, and this is no doubt 
the reason why the wines procured from them < 
for the worship of the deities of Babylon are , 
commemorated ou the rocks of the Nahr i 
el-Kelb. The Bellino cylinder adds two more : 
districts to the list—Bit-Oubati and Bitati— j 
which were possibly not in Syria, as they are 
not named in the Nahr el-Kelb inscription. , 
On the eylinder, Arnabanu is written Arana- , 
banuv. A- H. Sayck. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION “ NAME LISTS.” 

London: Moy 9,1882. 

The oriticisms of Mr. Bobertson Smith upon 
the Name Lists of the survey of Western Pales¬ 
tine are, in the main, so just that I am unwill¬ 
ing to let them convey, as they do, a false im¬ 
pression as to my own accuracy without a word 
of explanation. The first sentences of my own 
Preface would, if Mr. B. Smith had referred to 
them, have folly answered eaoh of his objec¬ 
tions so far as I am concerned. The system of 
transliteration employed, as is there stated, was 
prescribed to the survey officers by order of the 
oommittee before I had anything to do with the 
work. They have unfortunately carried it out 
in a not very satisfactory manner; but, as the 
map had been engraved before I took the lists 
in hand, I corrected only the more obvious and 
grosser faults in transliteration in order to avoid 
discrepancies as far as possible. The only check 
I had upon names whioh I did not personally 
know was the orthography of the native soribe 
who had written them down in Arabic, bat had 
left no record as to the souroe from which he 
obtained them, whether from the mouths 
of natives or from the report of the English 
officers and their subordinates. The only faults 
notioed by Mr. B. Smith are, in foot, those 
which I have myself indioated in the first page 
of the Prefaoe. E. H. Palmer. 


“THE QUATRAINS OP OMAR KHAYYAM.” 

Dartmouth : Mty 8, 1888. 

Will you grant me space to say a word of thanks 
to Mr. Poole for his kindly review of my Omar 
Khayyam in the Academy of April' 22, and 
also to supply an omission notioed by him—my 
omission, namely, to state the principle on 
whioh I have selected quatrains for translation P 

Briefly, then, it is this: to exhibit the most 
striking examples of all Omar's leading ideas, 
not only those of a materialistic, but also those 
of a religious and spintualistio oharaoter. The 
influence of Mr. Fitzgerald’s brilliaut version 
has been so great that it has become almost an 
artiole of faith with the oritios to subscribe to 
his view of Omar, and to reject all the mystioal 
quatrains as interpolations. My reading of 
Umar has convinced me that this view is wrong. 
We know from the Tarikh ul Hukama that 
Omar taught “axioms of universal religion,” 
and “ exhorted his disciples to seek the One Ood 
by self-purification.” The testimony of Abul- 
fed to his discredit may very probably have 
been prompted by the intense odium theologicum 
necessarily exoited by his unorthodox views. 
The argument that the epicurean and the devo¬ 
tional quatrains oould not have been the product 
of one pen is, to my mind, of little weight. It 
is the privilege of a poet to be inconsistent, 
especially of a poet like Omar, who did not 
write a continuous poem, but merely jotted 
down epigrams as time, circumstance, and 
mood suggested. The true parallel to Omar is, 
I conoeive, to be looked for, not in suoh a poet 
as Luoretius “denying divinely the divine,” 
nor in Shelley ohanting the paean of revolt, but 
rather in Tennyson’s “ Two Yoioes ” or in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. If that book had been 
written, not in the weariness of satiety and old 
age, bnt in the contemporary flush of the 
experiences it records, the parallel might have 
been even closer than it is. Omar’s religion 
was not, of oourse, that of the Hollas. To them 
he would say, as Job did to his orthodox 
oomforters, “ Why do ye speak deoeitfully for 
Allah P ” But that he had a religion of his 
own, and that this religion with him, as with 
most of the Persian poets, took a mystical form, 
is, I think, clear. E. H. Whinfield. 

PS.—Some people, I know, pronounce, 
“ trow ” as if it rhymed to “ thou; ” but I sub¬ 
mit that the correct pronunciation is that which 
I have used—viz., rhyming with “ go.” 
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rossetti's “ rand and soul.” 

Cuba Villa, Biokerton Roal, N. : May 8,1883. 

I possess a copy of Hand and Soul, in the 
rare pamphlet form, privately printed. There 
are some differences, though not material ones, 
between the pamphlet and the story as printed 
in the Germ. If Mr. Wilkins oannot meet 
with the work in any other way, I shall be 
glad to lend him my copy. 

G. Barnett Smith. 

[As we learn from Mr. EL Buxton-Forman, 
Rossetti's exquisite prose sketch, Hand and 
Soul, was first published in 1850, in the first 
number of the Qerm. Mr. Barnett Smith is 
quite right as to the minor variations made in 
the pamphlet on the story as it appeared in the 
Germ. We may further state that when printed 
in the Fortnightly Review, December 1870, the 
story was again altered in some particulars.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxdat, May 15, 4 p.m. Royal Aalatlo: Annlvmary 
Matting. 

J.80 p.m. AriatoieUan: “ Oocam and the Oiitioa,” by 
Dr. J. Burnt-Oibjon. 

7 SO p.m. Edaoadonal: “ Peataloui," by Mr. T. M. 
Williams. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Book 
Illustration : Old and New,” II., by Mr. J. Comma Carr. 

8 pm. Victoria: “ Dictatorial Scientific Utterance! 
and the Decline of Thought,” by Dr. Lionel 8. Beale. 

Tussday, May 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Digestion,” 

I, by Prof. Gamg-e. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Various 8ystema of 
Chic ding Wheat, and the Machines used in Corn Mills,” 
by Mr W. Proctor Baker; “ High Onnding by Roller- 
Mills in England,” by Mr. H Simon; “Roller-Mills and 
Milling as practised in Budapest,” by Mr. W. B. Harding. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Additions to the Mena gene 
in Aprtl,” by the Secretary; *• New Genera and Speoies of 
Araueidea,” by the Rev O P. Cambridge; •* 8ome Points 
in the Anatomy of the Todies, and the Systematic Position 
of that Cheap,” by Mr. W. A F irbes. 

WxDHzansT, May 17,8 p.m. Society of Arte: “The Con¬ 
stant Supply and Waste of Water,” oy Mr. George F. 
Deaoon. 

8 pm. British Archaeological: “The Camden Roll 
of Arms,” by Mr J. Greenstreet; “ Ancient Romaics on 
the Site of the New Stock Exchange,” by Mr. £. P. 
L •feus Brock. 

Thursday, May 18, 8 pm. Boyal Institution: “The 
Metals,” by Prnf. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Royal Historical: “ The Iberian and Belgian 
Influence in Britain," by Mr. Hyde Clarke; “Ancient 
Britain.” by the Rev. G. Edwards. 

8 p m. Chemical: “ The Precipitation of Alnms by 
Sodio Oeroonate,” bv Dr. K. J. Mills and Mr. R. L. Barr; 
“ Rotary Polarisation by Ch*mfo«l 8abstanoes under 
Magnetic Influence,” by Mr. W. H. Perkin. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “Experiments of 
Attraction and Repulsion due to 8ouorous Vibration, corn¬ 
ered with those due to MsgnetUm," by Mr. Augustus 
troh. 

Fan) at. May 19, 8 p.m. Philological : Anniversary Meeting ; 
President's Annual Address, by Mr. ▲. J. Ellis. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Making and Work¬ 
ing of a Channel Tunnel,” by Sir P. BramwelL 

Batted ay, May 20, 8 pm. Royal Institution : “Poetry and 
its Literary Forms,” I., by Prof. D. Masson. 


SCIENCE. 

Symbolic Logic. By J. Venn. (Macmillan. 

There is much occasional polemic in this 
book against the “ anti-mathematicians ” who 
object “ to the substitution of x and y for the 
customary X and Y; ” and Mr. Venn has 
thought it worth while to devote a chapter to 
the justification of his own essentially mathe¬ 
matical system of notation. He maintains 
that the few signs which he has borrowed 
have not undergone a greater change of mean¬ 
ing in his hands than that which they had 
previously experienced within the limits of 
the older science. He dwells on the advan¬ 
tages of familiarity with the symbols which 
have to be manipulated, and points out “ the 
occasional suggestiveness ” of a notation 
already well known and widely used. He 
has not, however, brought forward the best 
argument—the intelligibility of his own book, 


given the most elementary knowledge of 
mathematics. There is little difficulty in 
reading Mr. Venn: to the praotised mathe¬ 
matician there can be none. 

A more important question is the relation 
of symbolic logic to other logic?. Mr. Venn 
thinks that it is to be regarded as a general¬ 
isation or development of the common logic. 
Chap. xvii. exhibits the generalisations 
actually effected : they are the reconstruction 
of the theories of contradiction and con¬ 
trariety, whether as regards classes or proposi¬ 
tions ; the new schedule of propositional 
forms, intended to take the place of the old 
AEIO classification ; the disappearance of 
the syllogism under the general formula 
of elimination so far as regards terms, 
under the general formula of inference so far 
as regards propositions. The process by 
which these results are obtained may be 
briefly, if imperfectly, indicated as follows:— 
The logic which is to be generalised is, of 
course, taken to be formal logic, and that 
alone. The terms for which symbols are 
substituted are strictly denotative class terms. 
The meaning of the signs -f, —, X, 
and of the quantities 1, o, v, is explained; and 
propositions, whether affirmative or negative, 
categorical or hypothetical, are construed 
“ existentially " : the boundaries, that is, of 
every class are held to cut those of every 
other class lying within the same “ universe 
of discourse,” the only question being whether 
the compartments thus formed are or are not 
occupied by ind.viduals. “ All X is Y ” 
passes on this system from “ All X if there 
be any is Y if there be any ” into “ No x is 
not — y 5 ” x multiplied by not — y is equal 
to nothing : in other words, the compartment 
open to individuals describable as both x and 
not — y is on this occasion unoccupied. 
There is some difficulty in disposing of par¬ 
ticular propositions on the same lines, but it 
is surmounted satisfactorily enough, and there 
is throughout no loss of clearness or con¬ 
sistency. 

Ingenuity and ability, indeed, are obvious 
on every page, but it may be doubted whether 
the feeling of the ordinary logician who reads 
this book will not be one of disappointment. 
He will be pleased with Mr. Venn’s admis¬ 
sion that the complicated problems which 
demand the use of symbols seldom occur 
in practice; he will be interested to find 
himself in an ideal world—in a world of 
green men and red horses, a world in which 
the employment of five terms “ gives rise to 
4,294,867,295 possible selections.” He will 
agree that the formula f (l) f(0) = 0 is 
“something more than a mere translation 
from the Aristotelian logic.” But he will 
not see his way to a reconstruction of 
his old theories, to a more scientific expla¬ 
nation of familiar facts. The number and 
weight of the new generalisations are not 
great enough to justify, say, the neglect of 
connotation in dealing with the import of 
propositions. Nor is Mr. Venn’s own atti¬ 
tude aggressive ; he rather prefers to decline 
to discuss “ thorny questions; ” he has no 
wish to “ enter into Serbonian bogs.’’ It is 
quite possible that symbolic logic may be 
the true science of logic; but the science has 
at any rate not yet reformed the old ideas, 
it has not effected the advance which is 


involved in Mr. Venn’s own instance of 
scientific advance—the substitution of the 
idea of gravitation for the idea of weight. 
Before it can prove its value it must become 
revolutionary; until it becomes revolutionary, 
it cannot be criticised except on the ground 
of inconsistency; and, whatever its value— 
a value on which Mr. Venn lays some stress 
—as an instrument of education, it must 
always be open to the suspicion of being what 
the quantification of the predicate is felici¬ 
tously here said to be, “ a blind alley,” leading 
nowiuther. C. Cannan. 


IRISH OGAMS. 

The twenty-seventh volume of the Trantadiont 
of the Royal Irish Academy contains a contri¬ 
bution by Sir Samuel Ferguson, entitled a 
“Fascioulus of Prints from Photographs of 
Oasts of Ogham Inscriptions,” with five plates. 
The paper appears to have been read so early as 
June 28, 1880 ; but better late than never, and 
we are very glad that the Academy is at last 
beginning to give the publio the results of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s examination of the ancient 
monuments of Ireland. The present instalment 
is the first fascicule of Ogam texts, and the 
account Sir S. Ferguson gives of the under¬ 
taking is that 

“ In inscriptions of this kind, when the characters 
extend, as they almost always do, to two con¬ 
terminous surfaces of a solid, both oannot be 
adequately embraoed in one direct photographlo 
image. If attempted separately, the heavy masaea 
of stone, on which the inscriptions are generally 
found, ahould be shifted and Drought into lights 
falling at similar angles aoroas the indentations on 
their several faces, whioh, in most oases, would he 
praotioally impossible; and whsre legends ooonpy 
several angles, and, as often happens, the top also 
of the monument, four or six, or even more, separate 
images should be taken, and put together, to get 
the entire text. 

“The paper cart, besides its capaoity for abso¬ 
lute aoouraoy in the reproduction of the moulded 
surface, obviates these Inconveniences. It is 
sufficiently pliable to bear being flattened, and so 
presented to the aotion of the camera with both 
faoes of the work substantially in one plane, and 
in whatever light may be found most eHeotive to 
bring out all its impressions in one image.” 

A large number of such oasts has been pro¬ 
cured, and photographs have been taken of, 
among others, those from the inscriptions in the 
Lapidary Museum of the Academy. The prints 
now presented are autotypes of photographs 
from these oasts. It has been considered 
advisable to begin with this collection, as being 
easily accessible and admitting of deliberate 
examination and comparison with the prints, 
so that the accuracy of the process may be 
folly tested, and confidence secured for such 
further reproductions of Ogam writing, in 
print from oast photographs, as the Academy 
may hereafter think proper to publish. 

The result is that the prints before us form 
the first representation of Ogam stones that we 
have ever seen whioh would enable a person 
who had never seen suoh a monument to form a 
oorreot idea of it as a whole. It has been con¬ 
sidered advisable to exclude, so far as'possible, 
all matter of a speculative nature. This is, of 
course, not altogether possible in the reproduc¬ 
tions of the Ogam legend iu the conventional 
way of printing them m Roman type; but care 
has been taken to print doubtful letters in 
a different character, and to propose alternative 
readings. The five plates now published give 
us adequate pictures of no less than twenty-one 
monuments, so that six or seven more fascicules 
like the present would embrace all the Ogam 
monuments still existing in Ireland. The only 
remark we wish to make is that we sinoerely 
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hope that the Academy means this only as a 
beginning, and that it is resolved to go through 
the whole work. The publication of all the 
inscriptions would be highly welcome to 
Celtists and archaeologists, as well as the only 
adequate acknowledgment the Academy could 
make to Sir S. Ferguson for the years he has 
devoted to the subject. These specimens are so 
accurate, so handy, and so vivid that it would 
be a great pity should they be allowed to stand 
alone. John Bhys. 


OBITUARY. 


THOMASDUNMAN. 

We regret to have to announce the death, 
on May 9, at the early age of thirty-two, of 
Mr. Thomas Dunman, lecturer on physiology 
at the Birkbeck Institution and physical science 
lecturer at the "Working Men’s College. He 
made himself master of French, Latin, and 
Greek, and attained considerable proficiency 
in mathematics and physical science, while 
working for his living at a most un¬ 
congenial occupation, and it was always in 
spite of his surroundings that he went on 
adding to his stock of knowledge. About seven 
years ago he took charge of the physiology class 
at the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street, and the attractiveness of his style soon 
made the class one of the largest and most 
popular in the oollege. The like success attended 
him in courses of lectures in other branches of 
science, and it is not too much to say that Mr. 
Dunman has been greatly instrumental in in 
fusing new life into the admirable institution 
which Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice founded. 
At the Birkbeck Institution, too, where he 
succeeded Dr. Aveling as physiology lecturer, bis 
work was much appreciated, although latterly 
failing health somewhat interfered with his 
labours there. In 1879 Mr. Dunman published a 
Glossary of biological, anatomical, and physio¬ 
logical terms, whioh has sold well among students 
both here and in America; and last year he 
commenced to issue his popular lectures on 
scientific subjects in pamphlet form. In 
this way four had appeared—“ The Mechanism 
of Sensation,” “The Starlit Sky,” “ The Historic 
Man,” and “ Volcanoes and Coral Beefs.” He 
also contributed to Cassell’s Science For All, to 
Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor, Amateur 
Work, and several other publications. His 
career has been cut short when it seemed that 
at last the tide was beginning to turn that 
would bring the fame and fortune to which his 
hard work and untiring industry would justly 
entitle him. 


oattle-ranches. The book will be illustrated, 
and will have a map based upon the most 
reoent Government surveys. 

In travel literature, Mr. Stanford has nearly 
ready Madeira: its Scenery and How to See It, 
by Ellen M. Taylor; and Holidays in Spain, 
being an account of two recent autumn tours in 
that country. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mb. Stanford has almost ready for publica¬ 
tion, in his “ Compendium of Geography and 
Travel for General Beading,” Asia, edited by 
Sir Biohard Temple, with an ethnologioal 
Appendix by Mr. A. H. Beane. Two new 
volumes of this series are also in the preea: 
North America, edited by Profs. F. V. Hayden 
and A. B. C. Selwyn; and Europe, edited by 
Sir Andrew Bamsay. Both of these are trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Keane. 

The same publisher announces for issue 
during the present season four new volumes of 
his handy and accurate series of “Tourists’ 
Guides.” These will be Berkshire, by Mr. 
Edward Walford; Cambridgeshire, by Mr. 
Arthur J. Hill; Dorsetshire, by Mr. B. N. 
Worth; and Warwickshire, by Mr. G. Phillips 
Bevan. 

Messes. Sampson Low will publish imme¬ 
diately Camps on the Rockies, by Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. The author, hitherto known 
for his books about his native Tyrol, here gives 
a narrative of his last three years spent in the 
Far West, with special chapters on sport and 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Wings of Pterodadyles. —Prof. 0. C. Marsh 
has published in the American Journal of 
Science, and in the May number of the Qeologica l 
Magazine, the results of his study of a remark¬ 
able specimen of Pterodactyls which was found 
some years ago in the lithographic slate of 
Eichstadt, in Bavaria. This fossil is unique 
inasmuch as it retains the impression of the 
membrane which formed the apparatus of flight. 
It is now clear that the patagium consisted of 
thin striated membrane, very similar to that of 
a bat's wing ; it appears to have been attaohed 
along the entire length of the arm and onwards 
to the extremity of the elongated wing-finger, 
while it also stretched from the hind foot to 
near the base of the tail. The tail carried at its 
extremity a remarkable appendage in the form 
of a thick rhomboidal membrane, set vertically 
and strengthened with spines, and used no 
doubt as a rudder. From the fact that the 
caudal membrane is leaf-shaped, Prof. Marsh 
has given to the species represented by this speci¬ 
men the name of Rhamphorhynchus phyllurus. 

The Journal of the North China Branoh of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1881 contains an 
important and exhaustive article on the biblio¬ 
graphy of Chinese botany by Dr. Bretsohneider 
of Peking. In it Dr. Bretschneider gives short 
risumis of the contents of the principal Chinese 
botanical works, from the days of Shin-nung 
(b.c. 2697) downwards, and adds the titles of 
such books bearing even remotely on the science 
as are quoted in them. In common with all 
students of Chinese literature, Dr. Bretschneider 
complains of the want of system in the arrange¬ 
ment of Chinese books, ana of accurate observa¬ 
tion on the part of Chinese writers ; but, not¬ 
withstanding these drawbacks, the native works 
on botany, as on most other subjects, yield to 
the patient student a vast array of facts and 
details whioh are invaluable as tools in the 
hands of European scientists. Accompanying 
this paper are some notes on the hydrology of 
the Yang-tsze, the Yellow Biver, and the 
Peiho by Mr. Guppy, in which it is stated that 
the Yellow Biver discharges into the sea 
17,520,000,000 oubitfeetof sediment per annum, 
the Yang-tsze 6,428,800,000, and the Peiho 
80,000,000. Basing a calculation on these 
figures, Mr. Guppy considers that in 36,000 years 
the Yellow Sea, with the Gulfs of Pechili and 
Liau-tung, would be converted into dry land. 
The volume closes with an article on the 
climate of Shanghai by the Bev. M. Dechev- 
rens, and a list of ferns found in the valley of 
the Min Biver by G. C. Anderson. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mb. Henby Sweet has contributed three 
Beports to the Address which will be delivered 
by the President of the Philological Society at its 
anniversary meeting, on Friday next, May 19: 
(1) “Phonetics;” ( 2 ) “ General Philology,” in 
which the Oxford school is dealt with ; and (3) 
“Germanic and English Philology.” Prof. 
Skeat has also contributed to the same Address 
History of the English Dialect Society and 
its work. The President himself reports on 
Wencker’s grand German-Dialect Atlas, &o. 

M. Beyixt.out has begun a course of 
Demotic and Coptic lectures at the Louvre, and 
has taken for his text the celebrated “Philo¬ 


sophical Dialogue between an Ethiopian Cat and 
a Jackal named Koufi.” This text he dissects 
word by word, comparing the grammatical 
forms of the Demotic original with the gram¬ 
matical forms of the same phrases in hieroglyphs 
and in Coptio. The new number of the Revue 
bgyptologique, edited by M. Bevillout, is nearly 
ready for publication, and will consist of thirty 
sheets of eight pages each. 

Gen. FAmHERBE has communicated to 
the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, through M. 
Benan, a paper upon the inscriptions to be 
found in the Canary Islands. These are Libyan 
or Berber, and not Phoenician, as has sometimes 
been thought. Some of them have already 
been published in a work entitled Antiquiles 
canariennes (1879); but many others have been 
discovered since. On one, Gen. Faidherbe 
claims to be able to decipher the word Sardident, 
which he would interpret as the name of a place, 
for many Libyan names end in “ent.” He 
went ou to point out the need for the Frenoh 
Government to encourage the study of Berber in 
its different dialects. Half-a- million of French 
subjeots know no other language. M. Barbier 
de Meynard took the occasion to announce that 
M. Basset, one of the two savants sent on a 
scientific mission to Tunis, had collected four 
Berber vocabularies, in two dialeots, from 
which he hoped to form the elements of a 
Berber dictionary. 

A Chaib of Bomance Philology has been 
founded in the University of Freiburg im 
Breisgau, to which Dr. Fritz Neumann has been 
appointed, now professor at Heidelberg, and 
editor of the Literaturblatt fur germanische und 
romanische Philologie. 

Pkof. Schuchardt, of Gratz, will shortly 
publish, with the help of the Academy of 
Vienna, a Creole bibliography. 

Pbof. Gtjstaf Storm, of Christiania, pro¬ 
poses to found a Beview devoted solely to Norse 
philology. It will be written in German. 

M. de Charencey has oommunioated to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions an attempt at the 
decipherment of some inscribed stones from 
Yucatan, of which rubbings are preserved at 
the Trocaddro. He claims to have recognised 
the name of the supreme being—Hunab-Ku— 
and also certain signs with the numerical value 
of 20, 60, &o. 

Undeb the title of Racionalizm, Thukidadatch, 
Prof. Mitschenko, of Kieff, has published an 
elaborate study of the historian. The first part 
is devoted to the facts of his life, with special 
reference to the biography of Maroellinus; the 
second part (of 326 pages) is a sketoh of the 
progress of rationalism in Greece down to the 
time of Thucydides. 

In the Revue critique for May 1, M. Michel 
Brdal notices the “Etruskisohe Forschungen 
und Studien” of Profs. Deeoke and Pauli, 
doubting Deecke’s interpretation of Etruscan 
as an Indo-European language. 

Hebb Otto Schulze, the well-known 
Oriental publisher of Leipzig, has just issued a 
translation into German of Prof. Kern’s History 
of Indian Buddhism. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institutr. —( Tuesday, 
April So.) 

Hydk Clarke, Esq., in the Chair.—The Chairman 
referred at some length to the great loss that 
anthropological science had suffered by the death 
of Mr. Darwin, an honorary member of the Insti¬ 
tute. Prof. Flower also offered a tribute to Mr. 
Darwin’s memory.—Mr. B. H. Man read another 
paper on “The Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands." Ue touched first upon the 
important subject of language, and pointed ont 
certain peculiarities connected with the varying 
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me of several aeta of possessive pronominal adjec- 
tlvea with particular classes of nouns. In expects- 
tion at an early date of a paper on ‘ 1 The South 
Andaman Language,” by the President of the 
Philological Sooiety, this subject was briefly dealt 
with by the author, who next proceeded to de¬ 
scribe the Andamanese aystem of adoption, and the 
recognised degrees of affinity, especially as bearing 
on the question of marriage, bringing to notioe at the 
same time the erroneous opinions hitherto held on 
the latter point, as also concerning their death and 
bnrial customs. Numerous superstitions, beliefs, 
and traditions were related, the latter treating of 
the acoount given by the aborigines regarding the 
Creation, Deluge, and Dispersion. Mr. Man was 
carefnl to state that he had taken the precaution 
to obtain his information from members of distant 
tribes who had had no opportunity of intercourse 
with Europeans or other aliens residing at Port 
Blair; and he added that it was extremely improb¬ 
able, for the reasons noted in his paper, that any 
previous generations of these islanders within his¬ 
toric times, by whom these traditions had been 
handed down, could hare obtained their versions 
from strangers. 

Archaeological Institute .—(Thursday, May 4 .) 
T. H. Baylis, Esq., in the Chair.—Further notes 
on the Priory of Dartford, Kent, from the archives 
of the Master-General of the Dominicans at Rome, 
by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer, were read. These 
extracts, covering a period from 1474 to 1574, are 
supplementary to Mr. Palmer's elaborate History 
of Dartford Priory published in the Journal in 
1879. The following, among other remarkable 
entries, occurs:—A certain Sister Elizabeth is 
permitted 11 to exeoute last wills, provided only it 
was for the good of religion.”—The Rev. Precentor 
Venables sent a paper on Carrow Abbey, near Nor¬ 
wich, the remains of whioh have lately been exca¬ 
vated at the cost of the munifioent proprietor, J. J. 
Colman, M. P., Esq., for Norwich. To the readers 
of Skelton, Carrow is interesting as being the scene 
of a humorous poem by him called Litle Boke of 
Philip Sparow, whioh is to be found in Southey’s 
Select Works of the British Poets. Photographs 
were exhibited of the remains, whioh, until reoently, 
were buried ont of sight and forgotten. A plan of 
the rnins reveals the existence of a crudform 
church, consisting of nave, with aisles, transepts, 
chanoel, altar, and ohapels to St. Catherine and St. 
John the Baptist, with bases of piers for a central 
tower. South of. the churoh and east of the cloister 
garth was a long bailding consisting of stype, 
chapter-house, ana day-room. The work of exoava- 
tion was under the direction of Mr. A. S. King, and 
the admirable plant and engraved details are by 
Mr. H. M. Phipson.—The Rev. Edward King 
exhibited a rare Toft dish procured from the 
neighbourhood of Werriogton, Devon. Tnongh 
not the largest, being barely eighteen inohes in 
diameter, this dish is considered by Mr. King to be 
the finest known to oolleotors, except the example at 
Sonth Kensington. In addition to the name 
“Thomas Toft,” it bears the initials “T. L.,” 
probably those of one of Toft’s potters.—Capt. E. 
Hoare exhibited a bronze medal commemorative of 
the first meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association at Canterbury in 1843. The medal was 
distributed among subscribers only, and is rare, not 
more than a hundred having been struck. 

Society op Antiquaries. — (Thursday, May 4 .) 
EdwinFrkshfibld, Esq, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. F. M. Nioholls contributed an account of an 
historical poem of the fifteenth century found 
among the Rawllnson MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
The subject is the mutability of fortune, illus¬ 
trated by acconnts of the life and death of Eleanor 
of Cobham, Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Somerset. From the mention of the time 
elapsed sinoe the occurrence of oertain historical 
foots referred to, the poem must have been written 
before 1402. It is addressed by R. W. to A, L — 
Dr. Barron read a paper on the artistlo representa¬ 
tions of St. George. The dragon does not appear 
in connexion with this saint in Greek art, nor in 
Europe until the twelfth century. In England the 
earliest figures are in the Norman churches of 
Fordington, Dorsetshire, and Ruardean, Gloucester¬ 
shire. Dr. Barron then described other representa¬ 


tions of St. George in order of their date—the 
brass of Sir Hugh Haatyngs at Rising, and a MS. 
in the Bodleian much resembling it, where the devil 
takes the place of a dragon; a sculpture at St. 
Martin's, Bowness; a fresoo at Dartford, described 
in the Gentleman's Magazine of Angust 183G ; the 
Spanish reredos of scenes in the life of the saint 
lately exhibited at South . Kensington ; and the 
suit of armour in the Tower, with engraved figures, 
which formerly belonged to Henry VIII., and of 
whioh drawings are given in the Archaeologia. 
It was this Sovereign who added the George to 
the insignia of the Garter. 

Philological Society.— (Friday, May 5.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper entitled “Some Notes on Grammar” was 
read by Mr. E. L. Brandreth. It was contended 
that words ought to be classed as parts of speeoh 
with reference to their functions in a sentence, not 
by attaching meanings to them independent of snoh 
functions, and that some of these functions were 
primary, others secondary. Thns the primary 
function of a substantive was to express the (gram¬ 
matical) subjeot of a sentence, whereas an adjective 
conld not be the subject of a sentence. On this 
and other grounds the reader of the paper 
attempted to show what he considered the error of 
such teaching as that of Morris, Thring, Smith 
and Hall, and other grammarians who held, for 
instanoe, that in suoh a construction as silk thread, 
silk was an adjeotive. It was next observed that 
the grammar, especially of modern languages, was 
usually treated in aooordanoe with a fixed order of 
ideas, whioh order was determined, to a great 
extent, by the forms of the Latin grammar; 
whereas it was held that the mode of formal ex¬ 
pression of eaoh language should, as far as possible, 
be made to determine the order of ideas, that the 
genius of a language could not otherwise be 
properly represented. It was not a sufficient reason, 
for instanoe, for calling a construction in other 
languages a case or a tense merely because that 
would be the way in whioh we should translate a 
Latin case or tense. The paper oonclnded with a 
reference to compound words. It was held that it 
was form, not meaning, that made trne compounds. 
Suoh phrases, far instanoe, as morning-star, silver- 
fir, black-pudding, were not to be aooonnted true 
compounds from the point of view of grammar, 
however necessary it might be to give an explana¬ 
tion of their meaning in a dictionary. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

{Second Notice.) 

One at least of the finest piotures of the year 
was left unnotioed in oar first summary article— 
Mr. Yeames’s “Prince Arthur and Hubert.” 
The conception of both murderer and victim is 
original, and of no ordinary imaginative power. 
The pathos is neither foroed nor lachrymose, 
and both figures are full of strong feeling from 
head to foot. Every inch of the boy is alive 
with appeal, every inch of Hubert with resist¬ 
ance. The young face pleads, not with terror 
or tears, but with earnestness, and faith, and 
affection; the gentle tonoh of his hand on 
Hubert’s arm seconds the prayer, and his very 
legs and feet join in pitiful, but tearless, remon¬ 
strance. The figure of Hubert, with one hand 
pressed between his knees, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground, shows the resolution with which he 
shuts hia ears (not easily, but yet effectually) 
against all tender promptings. He is hard and 
relentless as a rock against which the waves of 
pity beat vainly; but he feels their shock never¬ 
theless. It is strange that a painter who oan on 
occasion give us a picture like this, who drew 
the, in some respect, even finer “ Amy Robsart ” 
(one of the best purchases of the Royal 
Academy under the Chantrey bequest), should 
so often be uninteresting in his minor 
works. Wo know no living English painter 
who possesses in so great measure the rare 
gifts of being dramatio without being 
theatrioal, and sentimental without weakness. 


Once in a while his genius stirs him to 
a great and successful effort, and then it goes 
to sleep. The same cannot be said of the two 
artists and fellow-academicians with whom he 
can be most nearly compared—viz., Messrs. 
Orohardson and Pettie. They are both more 
original and attractive as colourists, and this 
goes a long way in making agreeable whatever 
they may choose to paint; but they have also 
more spirit and character in scenes from ordi¬ 
nary life. No one could, for instance, pass 
Mr. Orohardson’s “ Housekeeping in the Honey¬ 
moon ” (235) without some sense of attraction, 
either towards the pleasant quaintness of 
its fanoy or the olever management of its 
oolour. Mr. Orohardson has no work of general 
interest here, but his sheer power as a oolouriat 
makes his other works (all portraits) pictures 
which oan by no means be passed by. The 
greatest triumph of his piotorial skill is doubt¬ 
less the life-size portrait of “Mrs. J. P. B. 
Robertson ” (377). If ha had confined himself 
to painting this lady it would not have been 
easy to make an unattractive picture, bat in 
most other hands even her charm would have 
been insufficient to fill the large canvas, on 
one side of whioh she is seen seated in profile. 
Chairs and tables, work-basket and carpet 
flower-vases, and all the paraphernalia of a 
large, well-furnished room, of which she is the 
solitary occupant, take up by far the larger 
art of the composition. As it is, the artist 
as scarcely overoome the sense of emptiness, 
but yet so great is the beauty and luminous¬ 
ness of the colour that its dear and refined 
grays, and reds, and yellows make a splendid 
setting to the fine figure in its blaok velvet 
dress; and the work is charming, whether 
considered as a portrait or a pioture. In 
like manner it is principally due to his rare 
skill as a colourist that Mr. Pettie reconciles 
us to the use of so large a scale for his 
composition oalled “The Palmer” (252). To 
say that the figures are well drawn and the 
gestures expressive is unnecessary, but the 
picture is (to say the least against it) not re¬ 
markable for its novelty of interest. The 
aimer, with soallop shell and sandal shoon, 
rown robe and gray beard, is sitting beside a 
large open hearth, and, with outstretohed 
hands, is telling a tale to his thirteenth-oentury 
host and hostess and their tittle boy. The 
breathless interest of this child, contrasted with 
the indifference of his parents and the energy of 
the story-teller, is the most telling point in the 
pioture. It is not easy to understand why Mr. 
Pettie should have chosen to paint this empty 
invention on a canvas larger than that of either 
his “Eugene Aram” (18) or his “Duke of 
Monmouth's Interview with James IL” Both 
are terrible in subject, but in both, as in “ The 
Palmer,” he shows his strength as a colourist. 
It is notable how in the latter the eleganoe of 
the room, with gold-gleaming chairs and delicate 
blue hangings reflected in the rich brown polish 
of the floor, seems to aggravate the oruelty of the 
soene; and that, in the former, the artist has 
chosen to make the usher “talk of Gain” standing 
instead of sitting beside the lad—standing at a 
good distance too—as though he were declaim¬ 
ing his fearful story. Mr. Yeames would not, 
we think, have made such a mistake. 

Of Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Phryne ” we 
have tittle to add to what we have already 
written. It is a true vision of magnificent 
beauty, realised with great knowledge and skill. 
To us the colour, though glorious, does not seem 
quite successful, suggestive neither of flesh nor 
sun. The brilliant background of blue and white 
sky seems to demand a more natural treatment. 
Some suoh feeling also interrupts our otherwise 
perfect enjoyment of his exquisite group of 
“ Wedded,” in whioh the very bright blue sea 
seems slightly out of harmony with the detioate 
colour of the drapery and the vivid tight with the 
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soft shade in which the lovers stand. Neverthe¬ 
less, of all the President’s pictures of tender 
sentiment we know of none more lovely in 
design than this. We prefer it, and this is 
saying much, to his lovers of last year. Blending 
something of classical dignity with an almost 
Oriental luxury of contour and colour, two of 
his single figures, the one called “ Daydreams ” 
(56), the other “ Melittion ” (1244), are almost 
equal in beauty. We prefer the face of the former 
and the drapery (unusually beautiful even for 
the artist) of the latter. A nobler type is his 
“ Antigone; ” but all his pictures this year 
are poems of line and colour whose charm, like 
that of music, it is impossible to oonvey in 
words. 

Poetical also, but with a poetry which needs 

Mr.^foodafl’s fine' pmtures of Eastern life and 
scenery. This year the place of honour in 
the large gallery is worthily ocoupied by his 
large and solemn picture of the site of Mem¬ 
phis (212), with its tall palms and sandy pools, 
and colossal statue prone upon the ground. It 
is difficult not to be pathetio with such a 
subject, but still more difficult not to overdo 
the pathos. Mr. Goodall’s picture is remark¬ 
able for its reticence and dignity, and would 
be beautiful (as his “ Arrival at the Well ” is) 
with any historical sentiment. This, perhaps, 
closes the list of the works of Academicians 
(apart from portraits) which seem to us as par¬ 
ticularly striking; but some others send works 
which well sustain their reputations. Among 
these is certainly Mr. Hook, who has two piotures 
in his best style, strong and rich in oolour, and 
full of broad sunlight. In “ Caller Herrin’ ’’ 
(303) some of his fishermaidens, robust and 
comely as usual, carry baskets full of fish like 
living rainbows, and the sea and air are fresh 
as ever. In the “ Devon Harvest Cart” (308) 
he has painted true green fields and trees, and a 
deep clear-brown river falling over rocks, with 
unfailing power and charm. If Mr. Yicat Cole 
has attempted no novel effect, his “Abingdon 
(289) and “ In Sylvan Solitude ” (92) are fine 
examples of his thorough study of nature, and 
charm like the real scenes. The painting 
against the light of the large willow in the 
latter pioture is very thorough; and, if the 
present rage for splashing continue, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether there will be anybody in the 
next generation who will be oapable of such 
a piece of honest and careful painting. Mr. 
G. D. Leslie sends only small work. This 
artist never dares any high poetical flight, but 
he never paints prose. He has a personal scale 
of oolour and a generalisation of flesh analogous 
to those of the President, his tints are as choice 
and delicate if not so rich and beautiful, and 
he arranges them with not unsimilar artifice; 
like the greater master bIbo, he sometimes dis¬ 
turbs the keeping of his delightful fiction by a 
bit of nature too near real strength of hue. 
An objection of this sort may be made to the 
oabbage which his “Sally” (281) is carrying in 
her alley. A graver objection might be urged 
against both his “Sally” and his “Polly” 

S 202)—viz., that they are too ladylike for the 
leroines of the famous ballads which they 
illustrate; but who would quarrel with Mr. 
Leslie on such a score as this P At least, no 
fault of anv kind can be found with his rosy- 
oheeked “foundling” (582), with her Bweet, 
innocent faoe and bright blue ribbons ; and his 
little picture of “Pique” (512) is a perfect 
example of his delicate art—figure, landscape, 
and architecture being alike admirably selected 
and disposed. 

There are few humorists among our Acade¬ 
micians, though, unfortunately, in this Academy, 
as in previous ones, some of their works raise 
mirth unintended by the artist. To these there 
seems no profit in alluding. Mr. Marks is, 
perhaps, the only name qn the roll who 


cultivates humour as a profession; and this 
year he has a very dever scene from Shakspere, 
besides two smaller works. “The Lord Say 
brought before Jack Cade ” (242) is a rare col 
leotion of quaint faces and gestures—a little 
too suggestive, perhaps, of stage traditions, but 
admirably grouped, and full of spirit and char¬ 
acter. It is seldom that an artist can attain 
such well-deserved distinction as Mr. Armitage 
without either a sense of humour or female 
beauty; but this would seem to be no less than 
the truth when we look upon this artist’B “ One 
of Baffaelle’s Models ” (803). His learned design 
and strong drawing are visible to greater ad¬ 
vantage in his “ Meeting of St. Franoia and St, 
Dominic” (267). Mr. Poynter, besides his 
designs for the dome of St. Panl’s, sends but 
one small work, “ In the Tepidarium; ” but this 
is exquisitely painted, and delicate and choice, 
if not altogether pleasant, in colour. Of Mr. 
Briton Bivifere’s imaginative compositions, the 
“ Magioian’s Doorway” (25), with its finely 
drawn leopards, is the most successful. For 
the rest there is nothing by an Academician 
whioh seems to us worthy of special notice 
exoept portraits and landscapes, and these will 
be best considered in connexion with those of 
the unprivileged. 

The portraits make so strong a feature in the 
present exhibition that they deserve more care¬ 
ful attention than usual. Artists generally 
seem to be newly conscious of the great—we 
might almost say supreme—interest which 
attaches to portraiture. Some of the greatest 
artists of old were little else than portrait 
painters, and the portrait is at the root of all 
except ideal art (and can we except even that P), 

It is not true as regards art that “ the individual 
withers,” for day by day artists find more interest 
in the study of human individuality, and the 
searoh for character has well-nigh superseded 
the pursuit of the ideal. Ab long as portrait 
painters thought only of “favourable" like¬ 
nesses, and their main object was to make the 
faces of their sitters conform to the fashionable 
ideal of Bociety, there was no hope for noble 
portraiture; but now that they nave beoome 
alive to the fact that each man has a separate 
individuality that is more or less expressed in 
his features, and not only in his features, but in 
his whole body, the art has beoome fascinating 
and fruitful. It has not only gained in 
sincerity, but it has gained in poetry, for it 
aims at revealing man to man. The rare 
power of Mr. Watts is not displayed with any 
force in this exhibition, but his influence (so 
long and deep) is observable in not a few 
portraits by not a few men who, if they do not 
possess to the full his rare power of divination, 
nave profited by seeing his exeroise of it. 

If Mr. Millais is not a greater portrait 
painter than Mr. Watts, he is certainly a more 
splendid and more certain colourist. His 
“ Cardinal Newman,” seen under less fitful and 
dazzling effects of light than on our first visit, 
proves nothing less than a masterpiece. Bold 
as he was to paint these rosy robes in their 
natural strength, he was perhaps bolder to 
paint, full face, a countenance whose powers in 
profile is so marked. But the bucooss is un¬ 
doubted. By the use of the lights upon the 
thick sheeny texture he has subdued the heat 
of the colour, and (by what means it would be 
rash to say) he has managed to represent the 
transparent pallor of the complexion and the 
strong, but yet soft, modulations of the flesh, 
so that we have the man as well as the robes—a 
feast of oolour and a noble portrait. His por¬ 
trait of “ Sir Henry Thompson ” is of a different 
order; but he has seized the character with his 
first effort, and executed it with masterly 
decision. “ Mrs. Budgett ” is charming in her 
unaffected freshness; and in “ Dorothy Thorpe ” 
the artist has found a sweet, frank face. It 
is a pity that Dorothy is apparently not in the 


least interested in what she is about; but this 
is possibly characteristic, and the painting of the 
silver bowl in whioh she is breaking biscuits for 
her dogs is superb. Mr. Millais has also a pretty 
portrait of “Princess Marie, the Daughter of 
the Duke of Edinburgh.” On the whole, his 
display is a wonderful one. Other portrait 
painters, like Mr. Ouless and Mr. Holl, may 
be more patient in their investigation for the 
man behind the flesh, but no one can rival the 
force and decision with which he seizes what¬ 
ever of character may lie on the surface. If 
he fails in his first magnificent spring—and he 
sometimes does—he does not, like Byron and 
the tiger, go growling back to his jungle, but 
wins by colour or by happiness of expression or 
attitude, or one or other of his never-failing 
resources, so that his portraits are more 
vivacious and striking than those of any other 
living English painter. Mr. Herkomer seems 
to come nearest to him in this respect. His 
“Archibald Forbes” (787) is a fine presenta¬ 
tion of the man of confidence, ability, and 
action, all of which qualities he carries in his 
faoe; and the “ Master of Trinity ” (251) affords 
him a still more marked and picturesque coun¬ 
tenance. Few artists could have made more of 
either of these fine subjects; but Mr. Herkomer 
is apt to be oareless, especially in his hands. 

Cosmo Morehouse. 
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THE SALON OF 1882. 

(i Second Notice.) 

Among the numberless “academics” more or 
less draped which still people, as of 
walls of the Salon it is not easy to 
a work whioh impresses itself on the 
as thoroughly competent and completely carried 
out. One must, though, specially exoept M. 
Henner’s “ Barra,” for so he has christened his 
study of the corpse of a little lad, thrown 
aoross a brown ground, and relieved against 
shades of the same tint, through whioh dimly 
looms on the left the outline of a drum. 
It is almost needless to Bay that the flesh- 
painting, especially in the lights, is of remark¬ 
able beauty, laid on with a full and certain 
brush, and that the oontours are suggested 
after that mysterious system peculiar to 
M. Henner, whioh appears slovenly only to 
oareless observer. His system seems to be 
to suggest forms, not by affirming them, but by 
never running oounter to them; and to ade¬ 
quately appreciate the science by which he 
obtains this suggestion of a positive result by an 
exhaustive senes of negations requires, it seems 
to me, almost as much knowledge and power 
of observation in the spectator as in the master 
himself. Besides “Barra,” M. Henneroontributes 
a portrait, a half-length. The handsome head of 
his black-haired sitter and her black satin gown 
are detached on a hard, crude, blue ground with 
somewhat brutal foroe, the throat and arms are 
bare, and the flesh is isolated by a drapery 
of oopper-coloured plush wound about the 
shoulders. In these hues and their treatment 
one sees an exaggeration of M. Henner’s 
habitual ohoice of oolour—brown, turquoise, and 
black or dull green serving as a foil to flesh. 
He seems to have at his command only this 
single set of harmonies; but he has employed 
them often more skilfully than in the present 
portrait, whioh is deoidedly inferior to the 
“ Barra,” a work which, by its solidity and the 
beautiful quality of the flesh painting, recals 
the memorable “Dead Christ” exhibited by 
M. Henner, I think, in 1876. 

The back of M. Callot’e “ Le Crdpuscule ’’ is 
carefully studied, and M. Berton’s “ Eve ” is a 
serious work. The head of Eve, with its ohest- 
nut locks seen against the blue sky, shows grave 
and graceful sentiment and a pleasant quality 
of colour, but the lower part of the figure 
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seems insufficiently worked oat. M. Berfcon 
is, however, a master, if compared with M. 
Collin, who has a prettily oonoeived group of 
Adam and Eve, empty of every other olaim 
to notice except that of pleasant feeling. 
Among smaller works of this class, M. Prion’s 
little group, “ Le Rdveil du Printemps,” attracts 
attention, for it is very gracefully composed. 
The girlish, fair-haired figure of Spring is roused 
from slumber by blonde and dark-haired Loves, 
who support her as she sways lazily in her trans¬ 
parent white draperies. The dark one pushes 
and the fair one pulls to right and left with joyous 
might and main as Spring stretches herself with 
arms extended, and coyly averts her head as 
a third imp, azure-winged, insists on pouring 
insinuating whispers in her ear. The grace 
and balance of this little group almost compen¬ 
sate for a certain old-fashioned sort of un¬ 
reality in the treatment of the flowery bank 
and other details of the landscape background, 
for the signs of power of composition, as well 
as of that searching study of the model which 
has made the Frenoh school famous, are be¬ 
coming, if I am not much mistaken, rarer 
every year. 

It is now quite evident that the “modem’ 
movement and its allied current—“ impression, 
ism”—have deeply affeoted the whole of the 

S resent generation of artists; and they have 
ud hold of even those who, at first sight, 
would seem to be beyond the reach of these 
influences. This is due probably to the extra¬ 
ordinary technical gifts which distinguish 
several of the leaders. Can one oonceive 
of a painter more happily endowed by nature 
in certain respeots than M. Bastien Lepage f 
Is it possible for eye and hand to be more 
true and sure? Every touoh is laid with 
absolute certainty, with astonishing directness; 
and when his work is fresh from the easel what 
a world of infinite delicacies of observation are 
to be found in it! But here arises a question ; 
Do these exquisite refinements in whioh the 
charm of his work consists stand the action of 
time ? I am afraid, from what I have observed 
of M. Bastien Lepage’s work, that they do not. 
I believe that if we oompare our memories of 
special delioaoies of hue in piotures of his 
executed six or seven years ago with the 
present condition of those piotures, we shall 
find that a large part of their original beauty 
has been lost through the inevitable change 
which has taken place in the colour. If this 
change is to go on destroying and metamor¬ 
phosing the delicate relations of value which 
give such extraordinary charm to M. Bastien 
Lepage’s workmanship, what will remain of his 
pictures P What will remain, for instance, of the 
work which he has this year exhibited? An 
old woodman, stooping beneath his load, walks 
towards us accompanied by his little grandchild, 
who turns aside to the left to gather flowers. 
The two figures are seen almost enveloped in 
the infinite perplexity of light and graceful 
growth which marks the edge of a forest; the 
leafless trunks of the silver rind birch behind 
show like pillars of gray and silver against the 
bluish tints of the distant sky. The head of 
the old woodman tells out forcibly above his 
dark jacket, and the soft gray of his woollen cap 
is relieved with marvellous dexterity against the 
bundle of faggots whioh he bears on his 
shoulders. The painting of these faggots, with 
their innumerable multiplicity of tiny twigs, is 
just as wonderful in its way as the execution of 
the old man’s head, which is as vital in 
expression as the lovely movement of the little 
girl or her no less lovely face. The beauty of 
these two heads time will probably be powerless 
to destroy; but as for the rest of this immense 
canvas, will it exist in ten or fifteen years’ time ? 
Will not all these exquisite subtleties of execu¬ 
tion have gone the way of the delicate refine¬ 
ments of hue whioh once distinguished “ La 


premiere Oommuniante ” ? And, [if so, what 
will remain ? There is no rilhouette, no beauty 
or science of design, which may speak to a 
distant age and explain the wonder and admira¬ 
tion of to-day, when the lovely mysteries of the 
painter’s execution have become a blank. 

This line of criticism is, it seems to me, of 
general application; that which one says of the 
work of M. Bastien Lepage may be said in 
altered terms of that of another very remark¬ 
able, if less distinguished, talent. The “ Coal- 
heavers ” of M. Gervex hangs opposite to M. 
Ferrier’s noticeable “ Boi des Juifs.” M. 
Ferrier’s work is a magnificent dicor of a 
solemn order; Christ, crowned with thorns, is 
bound to the column against whioh he has 
fallen on his knees, and turns his head in anguish 
towards his persecutors. On the left M. 
Ferrier has massed hues of deep brown and 
other neutral tints oooled with blue (on the 
system generally pursued by M. Munkacsy), 
and above the heads of the figures is a darkling 
gleam of sombre landscape distance; on the 
right, in the immediate foreground, stoops for¬ 
ward a figure robed magnificently in green 
covered with gold embroidery, and wearing 
a pale-blue oap, above whom is seen a 
soldier, whose glittering helmet tells against 
draperies of purple and red. There is, 
perhaps, no more dexterous achievement of the 
brush in the Salon; and the beauty and variety 
of the colour only enhance the value of the 
flesh painting—the effect of whioh, especially 
in the passage of reflected fight on the upper 
part of the bust (against whioh the head of 
Christ is shown in deep shadow), is particularly 
fine. The flesh painting in M. Gervex's 
“ Bassin de la Villette,” which may be shortly 
translated into English by the word “ Coal- 
heavers,” is the remarkable point. The back 
and shoulders of the centre figure stooping 
forwards ovor the basket of coal which he is 
about to lift form the subject of thepioture; 
on the left a second man stands ready loaded 
with his burden; on the right we get the book 
view of a gendarme, and, in the distanoe, a bit 
of a quay with barges and shipping. There is 
enormous talent in this big canvas, and evidence 
enough, and to spare, that M. Gervex possesses 
incontestably some of the chiefest gifts of a 
painter; by these alone does he save a subject 
which would be dull and ridioulous in other 
hands. Still, this is a question whioh one asks 
oneself about his picture (as about so much 
else of a similar class in the Salon): Has the 
painter really succeeded in finding a form of 
artistic expression for his subject? It seems 
presumptuous to answer positively “ No.” 
Perhaps it would be more presumptuous still 
to assert that the “ modern ’’ and “ impression¬ 
ist” movement in its most strictly defined 
form offers no prospect of further development, 
and has, perhaps, already said all that it is ever 
likely to say. Its office appears to me to be at 
the present moment that of extending the field 
of technical achievement in the imitation of 
every-day aspects of life and nature, and the 
task is sufficiently gigantio to absorb the 
energies of a generation ; by-and-by, I believe, 
the eternal principles of art will again assert 
their power, and bring practice once more within 
her rules. 

Even as it is, one sees that men not stand¬ 
ing precisely within the ranks of the fanatios 
yet take something of value from them; 
we see that their practice is insensibly affected 
by the zealous desire to “ fairs vrai.” M. 
Dagnan Bouveret’s oxecution is by no means 
to be placed on the same line of masterly 
achievement as that of M. Bastien Lepage, but 
his “ Bdnddiction des Epoux avant le Mariage 
—Franche Comtd” is, in its way, a deeply 
interesting work. M. Dagnan is not content 
with an “impression,” and every part of his 
pioture shows delicate and patient study. The 


white robes of the bride, who kneels beside her 
groom in the sunlight whioh glorifies the bare 
boards and whitewashed walls of the best room 
of the little village inn, are treated with 
scrupulous perfection of detail, and the tender 
emotion whioh bows her young head is felt with 
rare sincerity. In front of the kneeling couple 
stand (to the left) the parents, the men holding 
lighted candles; the quivering flames cast a rosy 
hue on walls and rafters. The face of the aged 
mother who stands nearest is instinct with grave 
sympathy, whioh is characterised as firmly as 
the varied shades of interest and amusement 
which mark the faces of the young men and 
maidens standing behind the white-draped 
tables which are ready to receive the wedding 
breakfast and the wedding guests. The dark 
mass of colour is obtained on the left by the heavy 
red curtains which mark the entranoe to the 
room, and by the dark robes of the elders stand¬ 
ing in front of it; and this mass is broken and 
oarried across into the sunlight by a group of 
three old men who look on from an opposite 
corner. In front of the bridal pair are scattered 
rose-leaves on the floor ; and these hues of rose 
are carried all round the group by flowers on 
the table behind them, and by knots of rose or 
red in the white dresses of the bridesmaids. But 
M. Dagnan’s work, charming as it is in per¬ 
formance, is, above all, a work lull of promise. 

E. F. S. Pattison. 


EXHIBITION OF FANS AT THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY'S. 

Hardly sinoe the exhibition of fans at 
Kensington some twelve years ago can there 
have been exposed to sight so many and so 
varied specimens of the fan-maker’s art as may 
now be seen in Bond Str eet. Among countries 
that would seem to claim representation, only 
Spain is not represented. There are Chinese 
fans, Italian fans, French fans, English fans, 
and fans of all the best historical times, begin¬ 
ning, at least in Europe, with Louis Treize and 
ending with Louis Seize. There are three or 
four hundred altogether, so that if ever a 
collector deserved that highest word of com¬ 
mendation in the collecting world, to be called 
“ diligent,” Mr. Walker has been a “ diligent ” 
collector. His collection has long been known, 
and there is some reason to regret its probable 
dispersion under the hammer. The compensa¬ 
tion must be found in the fact that it will now 
be in the power of many an amateur to possess 
what has hitherto been withheld from him. Mr. 
Walker, like most collectors, is in lore with his 
own collection, and we should not like to be called 
upon to vouch for the correctness of the attribu¬ 
tion which the owner has in some instances be¬ 
stowed upon the delioate works of art it has been 
his pleasure to assemble. He is naturally some¬ 
what readier than we should be to believe that 
this pretty thing was from Watteau's own hand 
and that pretty thing from Boucher's. Who 
is there that possesses a fan authoritatively 
known as Watteau's ? Even Boucher's can lie 
counted on the fingers, in all probability; 
though this facile painter of impetuous love 
furnished, we take it, designs for muoh more 
work than with his own hands he exeouted. 
The sense of decoration possessed by him and 
by his school is abundantly evidenced by many 
of Mr. Walker’s treasures; and on many a 
“chicken-skin, delioate, white,” is there de¬ 
picted those 

“ Loves in a riot of light, 

Boses, and vspourons bine,” 

which a poet who knows the Frenoh eighteenth 
century alike in its weakness and in its oharm 
has so expressively written about. The French 
contemporaries of Mdme. de Pompadour—the 
artists who wrought upon the fans that rustled 
as courtiers flattered pleasantly or women 
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cleverly acquired the secrets of great Ministers 
who were but men—these Frenoh artists, we 
say, understood their work as a whole, and even 
where there is clumsiness in a detail, there is 
harmonious effect in the ensemble. But there 
are people who will like still better the Oriental 
decoration, some of whioh has the glow and the 
nndiscoverable gradation of a fine sea-shell, and 
some the sharper colouring of a bright bird’s 
wing. For others there is the English, of 
which some is independent, while much must 
be perceived to have been modelled on the 
Frenoh. Of that which is most independent, 
and on that account most interesting if not 
always most beautiful, there may be cited the 
work from the designs of Angelica Kaufmann— 
Miss Thackeray’s “ Miss Angel." The classical 
feeling in the nudities she drew was shared by 
Bartolozzi; and, whatever was its worth, it was 
totally different from the impulse whioh stirred 
the hand of Boucher, and the delicate percep¬ 
tion of actual life to which the design of 
Watteau and his followers owes so much of its 
charm. The collection, containing, though it 
does, some specimens of smaller interest, is on 
the whole extraordinary for variety and com¬ 
pleteness. 


DISCOVERY IN THE ABBOTS HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A few days ago, when some boards were taken 
up in the floor of the back library of the 
Deanery at Westminster, it was discovered that 
under the wooden floor there is a fine pavement 
of enoaustic tiles covering the whole area of the 
room. This room is over the Monastic Parlour, 
which also formed the western access to the 
cloister. The lower part is vaulted with stone 
in two bays, and it is on this stone vault that 
the newly discovered tile pavement rests. The 
building is of the fourteenth century, though 
the upper part has been much modernised to fit 
it for use as the Dean’s library. It is probable 
that this upper room is the one referred to in 
the inventory of goods belonging to West¬ 
minster, made at the dissolution, as “ My 
Lordys [Abbot’s] Newe Chapell.” The fine 
encaustic tiles are chiefly in red, buff, and 
yellow, with geometrical patterns ; they appear 
to be of the fourteenth century, probably con¬ 
temporary with the room itself. The wooden 
floor which covers them has caused them to be 
preserved in a very exceptional state of fresh¬ 
ness and freedom from wear. 

It is to be hoped that the Dean will have 
the wooden floor removed so as to expose 
to view this interesting find. If the eastern 
part is uncovered, it will probably be possible 
to decide the doubtful point as to whether this 
was the Abbot’s Chapel or not. It is almost 
certain that some indications of the altar would 
remain on the pavement if an altar ever stood 
there. J. H. Middleton. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN ALGERIA 
RELATING TO BRITAIN. 

St Plumpton Street, Liverpool. 

The reoent publication of vol. viii. of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum has been the 
means of bringing together a number of in¬ 
scriptions found in Algeria whioh have a close 
connexion with those of the Boman period 
found in our own island, and several interesting 
facts may be gathered from these memorials 
of .the past. 

The historian Herodian, for instance, informs 
us that the Emperor Septimius Severus divided 
this island into two parts, or provinces, for the 
purposes of government Of this division little 
has hitherto been known. Two fragmentary 
inscriptions found at the Boman station at 


Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, referred to a 
Provincia Superior ; and this was the sum total 
of lapidary evidence. But M. Wilmanns, the 
editor of the new volume of the Corpus Inscrip¬ 
tionum Latinarum, gives us (No. 2OS0) a oopy 
of the inscription on a broken tombstone found 
at Ksar-el-Birsgaun, in the vicinity of the 
ancient Colonia Thevesle, in the province of 
Numidia, which names a soldier of the Twentieth 
Legion, ex provincia Britannia svper. 

Of the other province, we also find consider¬ 
able traces in this volume. No. 1578, whioh is 
a portion of a large and much-shattered 
epistyle found at the ancient Mustis (now 
Hr Meat), mentions bbitanniae inferior 
(the word Provincial is lost). No. 5180, found 
on the site of the ancient Zattara, in Numidia, 
is the tombstone of Titus Flavius Ingenuus, a 
soldierof the Sixth Legion, provincie britannif. 
inferioris ; while No. 2766, found at Lam- 
b«se, the ancient Lambaesis, names Publius 
Furius Busticus, Praefect of the First Cohort of 
the Astures, pbov. britt. infer. Another 
praefect of this same cohort (pr. britanniae) 
is named in No. 9047, found at Aumale, the 
Boman Auzia. An additional value is attached 
to the two last-named inscriptions, whioh con¬ 
sists in their proving the first cohort of the 
Astures to have been in Britain. This had 
previously been doubted, as, though the Notitia 
Imperii, places the first oohort at the station of 
Aesica, on the Boman Wall, the inscriptions 
found there prove that it was the second cohort 
of the same people which formed its garrison. 

Another inscription, and perhaps the most 
interesting of all, was found on the site of the 
Boman Gadiau/ala, in Numidia, which is now 
called Kasr Sbai. With the exception of a few 
lines at the bottom which are muoh shattered, 
I here give the inscription in full:— 

D. M. M 
r . LIO . AGATO 
PYS . VETERAN 
VS PRAEFECTVS 
IN . BRITANIA . EQ 
ALARIS. MILITA 
N8 . BRAVNIACO 
DI8MIS8V8 
REPETEN8 GAD I 
AVFALA PATriue 
8VAE YIXtf ann. 

LXXXI . 


Here we have the case of a veteran praefect of 
horse, who had been serving in Britain, and, 
after having been dismissed at Brauniacum, in 
this country, was sent back to his native town 
(or district), where he dies, the above being the 
inscription on his tombstone. Brauniacum is 
unknown as a Boman British town ; is it not, as 
some suppose, the Braboniacum of the Notitia, 
and the Brovonacae or Brocavum of the Antonins 
Itinerary ? There is another point which is 
peculiar in this inscription—the first line. 
Does it read Diis Manibus Magnis (or the last 
M may be for Mojoribus or Maximis) ? I sug¬ 
gested this reading lately to Lord Brougham, to 
whom I had sent a oopy of the inscription, he 
being interested in it as possibly referringto 
the Boman station adjoining his residence. His 
lordship, however, was not satisfied with my 
expansion of the second m, and, I believe, re¬ 
ferred it to Dr. Bruce, with what result I have 
not heard. I have never met with an example 
of a second m attached to this formula else¬ 
where. 

As to the boundaries of the superior and 
inferior provinces, it would be an interesting 
study to endeavour to define them. For various 
reasons I am inclined to think that the line of 
the Biver Tees marked a portion of them. 

W. Thompson Watbin. 


EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE 
NILE. 

Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole delivered the 
first of three lectures on this subject at St. 
Mary Abbott’s Vicarage, Kensington, on May 
4. His purpose was to speak of the society 
which is being formed, and of which he is one 
of the hon. secretaries in conjunction with 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, with the object of 
exploring the unexamined sites of the great 
cities of Lower Egypt. M. Maspero, the Frenoh 
director of archaeology in Egypt, had consented 
to allow the society to join in his work of ex¬ 
ploration, and had agreed to abandon to them, 
on certain conditions, the whole of the Delta. 
Mr. Poole sketched the history of discovery in 
Egypt, from Napoleon’s Egyptian Institute to 
M. Maspero’s wonderful find at Dayr-el-Baharee, 
and pointed out that, with the exception of Col. 
Vyse's architectural survey of the pyramids, 
England had taken no part in this history of 
great discoveries. The time might soon come 
when this disgrace shall be wiped out. There 
was plenty of exploration remaining to be done ; 
the greater part of Lower Egypt was still un¬ 
touched ; and such were the dangers of half¬ 
knowledge that, so long as a single temple or 
tomb remained unopened, our efforts must not 
be relaxed. Although no plans were yet 
mature, it was hoped that the work in con¬ 
templation would involve but a moderate ex¬ 
penditure. Mr. Poole estimated the annual 
budget of exploration at no more than the cost 
of keeping up a pack of foxhounds. The 
principal forms of religion in Ancient Egypt 
formed the main subject of the lecture, con¬ 
sidered with a view to possible discoveries in 
the Delta. The ancient animistic cult, which 
M. Mariette illustrated by his excavation of the 
sepulchre of the bulls at Memphis, would un¬ 
doubtedly be further illumined Dy the excava¬ 
tion of the site of Mendes in the Delta, where 
was the temple of the sacred Bam, under which 
would doubtless be found the ram mummies, 
like those of the bull Apis, and a long line of 
historical tablets like those found at Memphis. 
The survival of the ancient fetish worship was 
shown to have lasted almost to the present day, 
for it is not half-a-century since a sacred croco¬ 
dile was reverenced at the tomb of a Moslem saint. 
The introduction of solar worship and the growth 
of henotheism were explained, and the chief 
characteristics of the priestly religion were set 
forth. Mr. Poole regarded the social system of 
the ancient Egyptians as more nearly resem¬ 
bling our own than any other ancient society, 
especially in respect to the high position held by 
women. Stress was laid upon the writings of 
the philosophic prince, whose doctrine of a good 
principle, instead of a pantheon, may have 
been known to Moses. In his account of the 
Hebrew religion Mr. Poole entered upon more 
debatable ground, as the audience of Dr. 
Kuenen’s Hibbert lectures at St. George's Hall 
have doubtless discovered; but the argument 
for exploration is undoubtedly strengthened by 
the prospect of discoveries which may throw 
light on the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. To 
happen upon the mummy of a Hebrew patriarch 
at Migdol or Baineses' would probably reveal 
something of the Hebrew religion at the time, 
and undoubtedly would further the cause of 
research in a substantial manner. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the lecture was 
that in which Mr. Poole spoke of the mysterious 
Shepherd religion of the border, with its strange 
gods, Horus of the Triangle, and Typhon, and 
the grotesque and satyr-like Bes, god of war and 
music, who appears on ladies’ toilet-boxes and 
other incongruous articles. Mr. Poole said 
this curious, dark border-religion was neither 
Egyptian nor Hebrew; and, if the Egyptologists 
were right in the age of the substantial parts of 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, there was 
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no room for any development of Hebrew 
belief oat of this primitive idolatry, which, how¬ 
ever, doubtless was the eultos of the many 
during the sojourn. 


NOTES ON AST AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
There is a charming collection of modern 
Dutch water-colours now on exhibition at 
Messrs. _ Goupil’s galleries in Bedford Street. 
No nation has taken more kindly to the use 
of transparent colours, or employs them with 
greater purity or power. Those who love rich 
but sober colour, the simplicity of peasant life, 
and the freshness of air and sea and meadow 
will take' unwearied delight in these examples 
of the modern “ little masters ” of Holland— 
Israels, Neuhuys, Artz, Mesdag, the Maris, 
Mauve, Blommers, Sadde, and the rest. No 
landscapes are more original and masterly than 
those by Vrolyk, and du Chattel is another 
young painter of great promise. At Goupil's, 
also, may be seen a masterpieoe of Rousseau, 
and the last, and one of the finest, of Mr. Her- 
komer’s portraits. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s is to be seen what 
is probably the finest battle-piece now on exhibi¬ 
tion in London. Those who know the art of 
de Neuville do not need to be told that the 
composition is very skilful, and the drawing of 
the various figures thorough. A desperate 
struggle is taking place at the gate of the little 
cemetery of St-Privat, where the French made 
suoh a gallant aud hopeless defence. Not the 
least moving part of the picture is a'row of 
Frenchmen (some wounded), who have “ given 
up,” and are watching the pouring in of the 
Germans with hopeless but not ignoble in¬ 
activity. 

Messes. Mendoza, of Duke Street, St. 
James’s, and Mr. Edward White have small 
exhibitions of some interest At the former is 
Focardi’s new piece of humorous soulpture; 
and at the latter a fine and important Constable. 
There is also an exhibition, in Pall Mall, of the 
Russian painter Aivasovsky’s latest pictures, 
which are brilliant and bold, and interesting as 
presentations, and probably faithful presenta¬ 
tions, of the scenery of the Crimea. 

Millet’s noble picture of “ The Sower ” has 
been etched by Matthew Maris, one of the three 
clever Dutch artists of that name, in a manner 
which admirably reproduces its grand design. 
As in Millet’s famous “ Angelus,” the figure is 
seen in shadow, partly against a field, and partly 
against a softly glowing sky, and this difficult 
effect of light is finely rendered. Altogether it 
reproduces the spirit and handling of the 
master more completely than any etching we 
know, except Millet’s own. It is on a large 
scale, and obtains its great breadth and lumin¬ 
ousness by extremely minute workmanship. 
It will, we understand, be published by Messrs. 
Goupil. 

We understand that during the month of 
June there will be an exhibition of the works 
of modern artists at La Belle Sauvage Tard, 
Ludgate Hill, of the original drawings and 
paintings collected by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. in the illustration of their fine- 
art publications. The collection will include 
“ The Symbol,” by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. ; 
“ Twilight,” by P. H. Calderon, R.A. ; and 
“ Elijah confronting Ahab and Jezebel,” by F. 
Dioksee, A.R.A. The following artists will also 
be represented: Messrs. Birket Foster, E. Crofts, 

A. R.A., A. 0. Gow, A.R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
W. Small, M. L. Gow, A. Hopkins, G. L. 
Seymour, A. Barraud, G. G. Kilburne, W. B. 
Hole, A.R.S.A., C. Gregory, Carl Werner, W. 

B. Gardner, C. Clausen, E. Blair Leighton, 
Percy Maoquoid, H. M. Paget, Sutton Palmer, 
W. Ralston, 0. Burton Barber, and C. T. 
Garland. 


Bt what would seem to be more than a 
curious coincidence, the very clever picture by 
Francesco Vines oalled “ The Queen of the 
Revels,” No. 802 in the present exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, is precisely similar in 
design to one of the illustrations to the Cata¬ 
logue of the Paris Salon. This illustration is 
said to represent a picture by G. Fraipont, 
called “ A la plus belle,” and is numbered 21C. 

M. Maspero and Herr Emil Brtjosch are 
re-arranging the contents of the Boolak Museum, 
and lodging the lately discovered treasures of 
Dayr-el-Baharee in the new halls built for their 
reoeption. The work of placing and cataloguing 
these 6,000 objects will take at least two or 
three months to complete. 

The city council of Manchester have decided 
to establish in the Queen’s Park au art museum 
of an educational character. It will contain 
carefully selected collections both of works of 
fine art and of industrial produots, arranged 
and ticketed in suoh a way as to teach their 
meaning to all visitors. Lectures on art and 
literature, and musical performances, will also 
be given in the same building. Messrs. Ruskin, 
Hamerton, Newton, Sidney Colvin, William 
Morris, and others have already promised their 
assistance in the preparation of the explanatory 
notes, &o., upon which the success of the 
institution must so largely depend. In no sense 
will it be a rival to the proposed municipal 
picture gallery in what is now the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. 

M. Raefray, the French vioe-consul at 
Massowah, has oommunioated to the Aoaddmie 
des Inscriptions an account of the churches cut 
out of the solid rook which he recently visited 
in the Galla country, and of which he has 
brought back drawings and plans. They were 
made by cutting away the surrounding stone, 
in the same manner as the so-called rock 
temples of India. Six of them are in the town 
of Lalibela, capital of the province of Lasta. 
According to tradition, which is said to be 
corroborated by a MS. in the Giz language 
preserved in one of the churches, they were 
constructed (or rather excavated) by a king 
named Lalibela, the thirteenth in descent 
from the founder of the city, and fifth 
Christian Negus of Abyssinia. He is alleged 
to have brought 500 workmen for the purpose 
from Egypt. His date is assigned to the fifth 
century a.d. Other similar churches in the 
neighbourhood are stated to be of later date 
and of native workmanship. 

The June number of the Magazine of Art 
will comprise among its contents an article by 
Mr. Basil Champneys on “Wren and St. Paul’s 
an important paper by Prof. Sidney Colvin on 
“The Drawings of Albert Diirer;’’ an “Art 
Fable,” by Mr. Austin Dobson : and, under the 
title of “ Fitness and Fashion,” an account of 
the recent exhibition of hygienic clothing. The 
frontispiece to the part will be an engraving of 
“The Widower,” alter Luke Fildes, A.R.A. 

The Portfolio contains G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s 
etching of “The Combat of St. George and 
Sanfoy,” from the “ Faerie Queene,” which does 
not please us so well as his first illustration of 
that poem. The other plates are one of the 
Chapel of Nine Altars in Fountains Abbey, by 
Brunet-Debaines, and a facsimile of a fine study 
by E. J. Poynter, R.A., for the head of St. 
John, forming part of that artist’s designs for 
the decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Miss Julia Cartwright continues 
her very interesting study of Botticelli. 

The best articles in the Magazine of Art for 
May are “A Man of Culture ( cinque cento),’’ by 
the Rev. Mandell Creighton, founded on Charles 
Yriarte’s “Etudes sur les Lettres et les Arts 
des Malatesta,” and one by Egmont Hake on 
Bouoher, called a “Rosewater Raphael,” after 


1 Mr. Dobson. It is written with due appreciation 
for the supreme gifts of this little-comprehended 
artist, and in quite the right oritical temper. 
The illustrations to it are also very good. The 
article by S. G. W. Benjamin, on the clever 
artist J. G. Brown, oalled “ The Painter of the 
Streets,” is not worthy of the magazine. 

The issue of The Great Historic Galleries in 
German has been commenced by Otto Schulze, 
of Leipzig, under the title of Die Schcllzc der 
Qroszen Gemiilde-Gallerien Englands. The first 
number seems in all respects equal to the 
English edition. 

M. Antonin Proust, during his brief tenure 
of office as Minister of Fine Arts in France, abo¬ 
lished what are known as the ateliers. M. Jules 
Ferry has decided to re-establish them, but with 
a slight change of system. They will not be open 
to all comers, but only to seleoted candidates. 
At the same time it is proposed to institute a 
oourse of instruction in the three arts of paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, to whioh the 
student in each one of these arts must oonform. 

We have received a half-size facsimile of 
the inscribed red-granite block found by Mr. 
G. Wild on Deoember 29 last, near the mosque 
of Amer at old Cairo (Fostat), where Mr, Wild 
had permission to excavate. The surfaoe is 
well preserved, and is soulptured with the two 
royal ovals of Ouab-Ra—the Apries of the 
Greeks, the Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible. 
Above the ovals there runs a line of hieroglyphs, 
reading “ Lord of the Two Lands, the Good 
God, Pthah; ” while below them runs another 
line, reading “ Giving Life Eternal,” followed 
by the two reeds which stand for the letter i. 
It is evident that another hieroglyph is either 
effaced or was omitted by the soulptor, and that 
the missing figure is the hoe, standing for Mer, 
and here neoessary to complete the word “ Meri,” 
or “ Beloved.” Were this hieroglyph supplied, 
the sense of the inscription would be: “The 
Lord of the Two Lands, the Good God Ouab-Ra 
Ha-ab-Ra, Beloved of Pthah, giving Life 
Eternal.” The inscription is enclosed in a 
parallelogram formed by the determinative sign 
signifying the heaven above, and by the so- 
called coueoupha, or greyhound-headed, soeptres. 
Ouab-Ra was a Pharaoh of the XXVIth 
Dynasty. No other discoveries having resulted 
from Mr. Wild’s excavations in the locality 
where this stone was found, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the block was originally brought 
from Memphis for building purposes, when the 
mosque of Amer was in process of construction. 

In the last week of April a black pot, con¬ 
taining about 3,000 mediaeval coins, was dug up 
in the yard of Frau Werthemann, of the St. 
Johann-vorstadt in Basel. About two-tbirds 
of these came from the mint of the Bishop of 
Basel, and the remainder bore the impress of 
various cities and lordships from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century. This find has excited 
great interest among numismatic experts, both 
on account of the unusual quantity and variety 
of the specimens. The coins, according to 
Basel law, are the property of the lady in whose 
ground they were discovered, who has given 
some of them to the publio Munzeammlung, 
but has resolved to keep the rest, and not allow 
them to go into the market. Dr. Achilles Burck- 
hardt conjectures that the pot was buried in 
1272 or 1273. On August 24, 1272, Count 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, afterwards German king, 
was at war against Basel, and burned and 
plundered the Yorstadt zum heiligen Ereuz, as 
the present suburb of St Johann was then 
called. 

The first number has appeared (Brussels: 
Muquardt) of a Bulletin Rubens, in which a 
Belgian society propose to publish, periodically, 
documents relating to the life of the painter and 
his works. The president of the society is M. 
Gachard ; the secretary, M Ruelens. 
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THE STAGE. 

“FAB FBOM THK MADDING CROWD ” AT 
THE GLOBE THEATRE. 

If the production of “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” has revealed to the public some lik£ 
nesses to a much-talked-of drama which 
there had not before been any opportunity to 
trace, it has shown also essential differences. 
A visitor might say that one of the two 
plays had been suggested by the novel’s 
mam story and by the rustic world in which 
its action is laid, and that the other was a 
dramatisation of the novel, with as little 
modification as possible of its incidents. In 
some respects “ The Squire” may be asserted 
to be a better stage play—a thing of better 
construction—than “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” The real point of the story, as a 
story for acting, is gone to more promptly. 
The theme is well exposed. In “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd ” there is, for the every- 
day playgoer, too much of leisurely develop- 
ment of secondary characters. In the first 
act the country people gossip too continuously 
for every-day taste, while the story waits. 
But then, on, the other hand, this same 
leisurely development of character tells in 
favour of °u r interest in the heroine. She, 
m Mr. Pinero’s piece, is a very ordinary and 
well-conducted young woman indeed, who 
would owe whatever charm she had to one of 
two causes. She might charm us being 
beautiful, or charm us being represented by 
Mrs. Kendal. But Bathsheba Everdene at 
Theatre is not an ordinary and 
well-conducted young woman. She is the 
original and fascinating young woman of the 
admirable novel. Her temperament of way- 
wardnees and tenderness, of quickly stirred 
liking, of restlessness, of gentle remorse, 
counts for the greatest part in her fascina¬ 
tion ; and it is much to have preserved on 
the stage the essential part of anything so 
subtle as a heroine of Mr. Hardy’s. 

Even with regard to the peasant folk and 
to their apparent reluctance to contribute 
too swiftly towards the development of the 
tale, it must be said that, as a compensation, 
their own talk remains, as in the novel, 
characteristic and good. There is local colour 
in it in abundance. Much of the charm of 
peasant life—the charm that peasant life 
seems to present to the citizen—is skilfully 
kept; and though this is not the sort of 
thing that has ever before brought success, or 
even helped to bring success, to an English 
contemporary drama, it is a quality to recog¬ 
nise, and there should nowadays be playgoers 
willing and able to recognise it. One feature 
of the play which was not in the novel at all 
we are bound to take exception to, and that 
is the introduction of the gipsy, Will Robin, 
Fanny Robin’s brother, as the instrument 
that is to compass the death of Sergeant Troy, 
and set Bathsheba free to reward the con¬ 
stancy of Oak. The presence of this other¬ 
wise. superfluous youth as a chivalrous 
relative bent upon avenging the offence 
against his sister savours distinctly of melo¬ 
drama. . Boldwood, who accomplishes the 
same object in the novel, was in the novel a 
character of mark; and the play, in dispensing 
with him, dispenses with something that, 
with all its difficulties, was worth keeping. 
Boldwood’s character had artistic value. He 


was a true, if a repulsive, study. A country¬ 
man, long a bachelor and thinking little of 
women, he was likely, when at last the 
thought of a woman grew familiar to him, to 
be too zealous in his love and too obstinately 
faithful to the thought of her, even when she 
was not for him. He was prosperous in 
affairs : “ the ignoble melancholy of pecuniary 
embarrassment” never sat on him; he had 
few amusements if he had few anxieties, and 
it was natural that in his isolated life the love 
he at last longed for should be everything to 
him. The gradual mastery which this thought 
of Bathsheba obtains over his reason is indi¬ 
cated admirably, and in the novel Boldwood 
stands as the natural solution of the difficulty 
when Troy re-appears and must somehow be 
got to disappear. The touch is truly dramatic, 
dramatic in the deepest sense, when he quietly 
takes his gun down from its place against the 
wall, and “ click ’’—there is an end of the 
devil of the story. It was necessary some¬ 
one should do this, and this was precisely 
what Boldwood would have done. Will 
Robin’s chivalry is a much more common¬ 
place and melodramatic solution. But it 
must not be imagined that we mention this 
one weakness in art as acting seriously against 
the general'interest of the play. Not at all. 
The play is on the whole well constructed, 
which means, in this case, that Mr. Comyns 
Carr , has made thoroughly skilful use of a 
creation of genius. 

And it is excellently acted. Mr. Charles 
Kelly, who has long been absent from the 
London stage, finds in Gabriel Oak a part 
absolutely suited to him. Gabriel is indeed 
made needlessly uncomely, but there pass 
over the actor’s face expressions of a quiet 
tenderness and of a force of feeling which 
denote a really sympathetic art; there is 
more than one passage of acting, and especially 
towards the end ol the play, which should 
add to Mr. Kelly’s reputation. Again, Mrs. 
Bernard Beere enters with full intelligence 
into the part of Bathsheba. A little more 

subordination of the graces of the lady_of 

the refinements which belong to gentle life, 
as distinguished from those which belong to 
attractive character—and Mrs. Bernard Beere 
would be a model Bathsheba. Comparisons 
with. Mrs. Kendal are completely unnecessary, 
for, in the first place, Mrs. Kendal in “ The 
Squire” does not try to be Bathsheba. She gets 
ample opportunity for the display of her own 
emotional art, and has no character by Thomas 
Hardy to embody, Mrs. Beere has tact and 
is winning, and moves gracefully, and is 
graceful and natural too in the ab-ence of 
motion; and as for her gowns, they are as 
pretty as any that may now be seen in 
London. She is earnest and intelligent and 
pleasant, and Mrs. Kendal is great. Mr. 
Barnes looks handsome enough as Sergeant 
Troy; but neither his nor anybody else’s 
masculine beauty could quite explain to us 
Troy’s fascination for Bathsheba. That fasci¬ 
nation is a secret of her own heart, which 
proves her to have some weakness no one 
would suspect, and to be thoroughly a 
woman. 

Miss Alexis Leighton and Miss Hunt— 
both of them actresses new to our London 
theatres—contribute to the general refinement 
of a performance one of whose characteristics 


is indeed its refinement. Mr. A. Wood and 
his comrades enact the peasants with as great 
success as can attend upon the efforts of 
artists whose studies from the life must have 
been few. With some natural touches, and 
with much of stage effectiveness, they bring 
before us in skilful fashion that Dorsetshire 
country-folk which talks quaint wisdom 
often er, no doubt, than does the rest of the 
world,, if not quite so often as we should 
think if we assumed Mr. Hardy’s dialogue to 
be a literal transcript, a direct photograph. 
But there is no necessity for assuming it to 
be that, nor for blaming it because it is not 
that. As Sheridan’s dialogue is the quint¬ 
essence of the wit of an artificial society of 
drawing-rooms, so Mr. Hardy’s is the quint¬ 
essence of the humour of the village-folk of 
<Vessex. The talk of his characters is nature 
wrought into art, and the licence he has 
allowed himself, in the novel as well as in the 
play, is the legitimate licence of comedy. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

On the occasion of Mr. James Mortimer’s 
benefit at the Lyceum Theatre, on the after- 
noon of Monday May 22, a new version of 
_ _R°bert Macaire ” will be produced, in which. 
Mr. Henry Irving will appear as Macaire and 
Mr. David James as Jacques Strop. Though 
we are informed that no performances of the 
piece are now contemplated under the regular 
Lyceum management, it is possible that at a 
future time Mr. Irving will be seen in a 
character which he will hardly fail to make 
hi® own. On this occasion, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and Mr. Coghlan will appear in the 
first act of “ Money,” and Mr. Toole, Mr. Billing- 
ton, and Miss Effie Liston in “ The Steeple¬ 
chase. ’ These performances, along with that 
of “ Robert Macaire,” ensure a satisfactory 
afternoon to the provincial visitor, as well as to 
the Londoner curious to see Mr. Irving in 
Frederick Lemaitre’s great character. 

." Odette ” is such a strongly constructed 
piece—so much the work of a skilled mechanician 
of the theatre—and it is so carefully acted all 
round at the Haymarket, that, in spite of a 
certain coldness manifested by the audience on 
the first night, it is likely to have a run. Its 
manner of dealing with the always difficult 
theme of adultery is not, however, so happy as 
to invest the piece with notable charm—it has 
at least one scene that savours a little of 
brutality of treatment—and if Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft and Mr. Arthur Cecil put forth their 
best skill it must be allowed that it has often 
been exercised in a more agreeable way. For 
the part of the heroine, Mdme. Modjeska, with 
her foreign elegance, her distinction and style, 
is no doubt well fitted; and it might be un¬ 
gracious to perpetuate the complaint which, 
nevertheless, it is not easy to forget—that the 
delivery of the English tongue by this accom¬ 
plished and elaborate actress is not suoh as to 
give pleasure. Mdme. Modjeska, however, 
overcomes her difficulties as valiantly as she 
can. 

“ La Mascotte,” which has some good 
music, and some not very bad fun, but which 
really owed its success to Miss Violet Cameron’s 
spirited and clever performance, is to be revived 
at the Strand, where “Manola”has not had 
the success that had fallen to the lot of 
“ Olivette” and “ Madame Fa vart.” It appears 
to be the office of Miss Violet Cameron to 
endow poor material with temporary popularity. 
Further acquaintance with “Bocoacoio,” in 
which this lady and Mr. Lionel Brough are now 
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appearing with muoh energy at the Comedy 
Theatre, convinces ns, we are sorry to say, of 
the dolness of muoh of that production. The 
music, without being learned, is not at all 
“ taking.” Miss Cameron’s cheerful song, 

“ O ! sir, 1 am bat ooantry-bred, 

I’m not maoh learnt, I'm not maoh read,” 

is the best thing in it—at least from a dramatic 
point of view; and the piece lasts three hours, or 
one hoar longer than “ Borneo and Juliet ” lasted 
in the time of Shakspere. But, as a spectacle, 
nothing more gorgeous has been done in the 
way of comic opera ; and many of the dresses 
are really tasteful. The intrinsic merit of the 
piece turns out, however, to be slight, and the 
financial success—as to which there can be no 
question—presents a ourious problem. 


MUSIC. 

•• THE NlBLUm'8 RTNff ” AT HER 
MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

The first performance in London of Wagner’s 
“ Bing des Nibelungen,” the Festival Play pro¬ 
duced at Bayreuth in 1876, is an event of great 
interest, and of the highest importance with 
regard to the future progress of art. This 
wonderful music-drama has been for many 
years a subject of earnest and vehement dis¬ 
cussion among musicians. The strong feelings, 
both of admiration and dislike, which have 
been called forth by the work testify to the 
marked individuality of the oomposer. No 
shallow theories, no commonplace, every-day 
music, could have survived so much foolish 
praise and so many hostile attacks. History 
repeats itself, and all great men in every depart¬ 
ment of human knowledge have had to endure 
the penalty attaching to greatness—that of 
being at first understood by the few and often¬ 
times opposed by the many. It is, indeed, 
difficult to estimate the right value and import¬ 
ance of the art productions of the present; but 
we may certainly venture to affirm that, 
whatever may be thought in the future of 
Wagner’s operas or music-dramas, his theories 
and earnest endeavours to avoid what is 
superficial and formal in art have already 
been productive of muoh good, and are not 
unlikely to influence, iu a most powerful 
manner, both the musioians and the music of 
future generations. The enthusiastic and, at 
times, very extravagant encomiums of Wagner’s 
friends and partisans have done harm rather 
than good. His blind admirers refuse to see any 
faults in his works. The length of the 
“Nibelungen” play is, as Schumann said of 
Schubert’s symphony in C, “ a heavenly 
length; ” _ and the number of notes in it, as 
Mozart said of one of his own operas, “ exactly 
right—neither too few nor too many.” If, how¬ 
ever, these partisans would only acknowledge 
that an opera making such a prolonged and ex¬ 
hausting demand upon the intellect, the nerve- 
power, and the time of the listener may be 
possibly regarded as an error of judgment on 
the part of the composer; and if, moreover, 
these hero-worshippers would not be afraid 
to admit that some of the sounds (however 
justifiable in connexion with the scenes 
they are intended to depict) are positively 
painful to listen to ; that some of the music 
is dull and even tedious; that the bear, 
the bird, and the dragon are puerile mis¬ 
takes in the direction of ultra-realism; and that 
the form of the whole work is not to be set up 
as a model, they would perhaps be able to 
penuide some who now stand aloof to listen 
to, and attempt the study of, this really great 
music-drama. Certainly no one with musio in 
his soul can hear the four great tone-poems 
of “ The Niblung’s Bing ” without feehng that 
some of the music is immeasurably grand and 


dramatio, and that the whole work teems 
with beauties indescribable and abounds in 
magic sounds never before heard by mortal 
ears. Many parts of the “ Bhinegold ’’ (the 
prelude to the opera, performed on the first 
evening) are sweet, Beautiful, and highly 
effective. Suoh are, for instance, the opening 
strains and the scene with the Bhine- 
daughters, the majestic Valhall theme, the 
“Logo” musio, and the conclusion, when the 
Gods enter the palaoe built by the Giants. 
The “Valkyrie” (performed the second night) 
is, in our opinion, the most wonderful and fas¬ 
cinating music ever written. The first act, 
depicting the scene in Hunding’s home between 
the ill-fated lovers, Sieglinde and Siegmund, is 
love-mtuio of immense emotional power. The 
soene where Brynhildr announces to Siegmund 
his approaching death is full of dramatio power 
and pathetic utteranoe; while for the closing 
act, with the famous Valkyrie’s ride and the 
soene between the “ wavering” Wotan and the 
unfortunate Brynhildr, no words of praise would 
be too extravagant. Attempts have been made 
to prejudice the publio mind especially against 
this portion of the tetralogy on the score of its 
alleged immorality. Without wishing to defend 
Wagner from the charges brought against him 
on account of his choioe of subject-matter in this 
work, and also in “ Tristan and Isolde,” we,cer¬ 
tainly t hink that in this case Wagner was fully 
justified in preserving the Icelandic version of 
the story. The union of Sieglinde and Siegmund 
within the proscribed degrees is not, we think, 
likely to alarm, or in any way to demoralise, 
intelligent people or the readers of either saored 
or profane history; while those unacquainted 
with the habits and oustoms of anoient people 
may feel quite at ease in listening to the 
“ Valkyrie,” for it is but an ancient nebulous 
myth, not likely to scar virtue, and neither 
better nor worse than many a well-known 
Grecian fable. In “Siegfried” we have a 
most interesting scene between the sword-hero 
and the ugly dwarf. Mime, a most poetical 
tone-picture of the woods, and another love 
scene between Siegfried and Brynhildr, quite 
equal to, though utterly different from, that in 
the “ Valkyrie.” In the “ Dusk of the Gods” 
(the last night’s performance) the musio rises to 
heights of immense grandeur and pathos; the 
weird opening scene of the Noras, and the 
conclusion, with the deaths of Siegfried and of 
Brynhildr, are wonderfully interesting. 

We have not analysed the plot, because space 
prevents us doing so, and the whole story has 
been again and again described in pamphlets, 
books, newspapers, and in the columns of the 
Academy in a series of articles written by Mr. 
Ebenezer Frout on the occasion of the Bayreuth 
Festival in 1876. We have tried to give our own 
impressions of some of the most wonderful 
portions of the work in order to attract the 
notice of those who have hitherto seen no good 
in the musio, or of those still almost ignorant 
of the composer and his works. The extra¬ 
ordinary use of Leitmotive can only be under¬ 
stood and appreciated by musicians who have 
the time to study the complicated, but most 
ingenious, combinations. In almost every note 
the orchestra speaks with a power and mean¬ 
ing that well-nigh baffle description. Let it be 
oleirly understood that the wonder of this new 
form is to be judged by the resultant effect. 
Take, for example, some of Bach’s finest 
fugues. Play them to anyone of ordinary 
musical education and proper musical feeling. 
They will not fail to debght and impress. Tne 
marvellous contrapuntal combinations and 
devices of oourse help to produce the result; but 
the canon art celare artem is observed, and these 
can be studied and admired afterwards. And 
so with Wagner. The musio appeals first to 
the emotions and afterwards to the intellect, or 
.perhaps it would be more logical to say to a 


union of both. These combinations, had 
they been merely a mathematical calculation, 
a sort of mosaic, might have been olever, but 
would inevitably have been dry. The power of 
discovering pregnant themes, and the skill of 
weaving them together with subtle but lucid 
artifice, are allotted in no less proportion to 
Wagner than to Bach. Whole columns could 
be devoted to the orchestration, but we must 
refrain from noticing any of tha innumerable 
beauties and magical orohestral effeots, the 
result of years of both labour and thought. 
There is no great need to dwell upon this par¬ 
ticular side of Wagner’s work, for his mastery 
of instrumentation is well known, and is con¬ 
ceded even by his bitterest opponents. 

The performance of the “ Bhinegold ” on 
Friday, May 5, was good, and the excellent 
singing and acting of Frau Hedwig Beioher- 
Kindermann as Frioka gave general satis¬ 
faction. The elaborate role of Wotan was 
entrusted to Herr Emil Scaria, who in this 
and the other portions of the work interpreted 
his part with becoming dignity, and sang 
with power and effect the difficult and often 
unthankful musio allotted to him. The Giants, 
Goddesses, and Bhine-daughters were satisfac¬ 
torily represented; and Herr Max Schlosser and 
Herr Otto Schelper, as Mime and Alberich 
respectively, were excellent. In the “ Valkyrie,” 
Herr Albert Niemann created a marked im¬ 
pression by his powerful and dramatio imper¬ 
sonation of the unhappy Siegmund; and Frau 
Anna Sachse-Hofmeisterwas especially admired 
for her charming and sympathetic voice and for 
her natural and exoellent aoting. Hundiag was 
ably represented by Herr Heinrich Wiegand. 
Frau Theresa Vogl took the part of Brynhildr. 
In “Siegfried” Herr Vogl sustained the difficult 
role of Siegfried with wonderful ability; Herr 
Max Sohlosser took that of Mime, and his finished 
picture of the ugly and mischievous dwarf was 
one of the successes of the whole series of per¬ 
formances. In the “ Dusk of the Gods,” Herr 
Schelper (the Alberich of the “ Bhinegold ’’) 
took the part of Hagen, and Herr Bobert Biberti 
that of Alberich. Frau Soheiber (the Freia of 
the “ Bhinegold ” ) gave a very satisfactory 
rendering of the Gutrune music. We have said 
but little about the distinguished actors and 
singers, Frau and Herr Vogl, but the manner 
in which they fulfilled their onerous duties is 
worthy of the highest praise. They both form 
the chief ornaments of the Opera at Munich. 
The orchestra of German players under the 
careful and intelligent direction of Herr Seidl 
gave a fair rendering of the very difficult 
music. The stage management was gener¬ 
ally very good, and some of the scenery very 
effective. 

The acting has been, throughout the series of 
performances, exceptionally fine, and indeed in 
some cases even superior to that at Bayreuth. 
The orchestra here wa9, of course, not in any 
sense so complete as at Bayreuth ; pnd the fact 
of its coming between the audience and the 
stage, and not being invisible as at Bayreuth, 
accounted for the undue prominence at times 
of the accompaniments. There is, however, no 
need to dwell in detail on the merits or demerits 
of the performances. All musicians and lovers 
of the art have only to be most thankful for the 
opportunity granted to them of hearing the 
tetralogy in London; and we must credit Herr 
Angelo Neumann and Messrs. Schulz and 
Curtius with great praise for their spirit and 
energy in undertaking so difficult and costly an 
enterprise. 

We hope that the remaining three oydes will 
be well attended, and that the final result will 
be both a financial and artistic success. The 
second cycle commenced yesterday (May 12); 
the third will oommenoe on May 19, and 
the fourth on May 25. 

J. S. Ebedlock, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Growth of English Industry and Coni' 
merce. By W. Cunningham. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Nothing could be more instructive and useful 
than a work which should deal fully and 
accurately with the history of English industry 
and commerce. Such a history would be far 
more valuable than a narrative of military 
campaigns, of the policy of successive 
monarchs, or even than an analysis of the 
facts which have attended or influenced the 
rise, progress, and occasionally the retro¬ 
gression of the English Constitution, though 
it must be allowed that the modern methods 
of government in all civilised countries are 
copies more or less exact of the machinery 
which has been developed by the English 
House of Commons. But the service which 
such a work would render to the latest-born 
of the sciences, political economy, would be 
still more solid. The historian is apt to 
interpret the past by the passions or the 
experience of the present. With abundant 
materials before him for a critical examina¬ 
tion of English history under the light of 
contemporaneous documents, and by the aid 
of contemporaneous opinion, few writers have 
undertaken the labour of writing historical 
narrative in that dramatic manner which 
above all things requires an insight into the 
past; and even when they have attempted 
this method they have been partial in their 
research, and have been too apt to interpret 
their facts by preconceived opinions. The 
most successful History which has been written, 
that of Gibbon, was the history of a des¬ 
potism in the annals of which there was no 
variety but that of incident, tempered by 
a theology the regular development of which 
was exceedingly plain, easily illustrated, and 
highly susceptible of being exhibited in 
caricature. 

But the case of the political economist is 
even more difficult. Professing to interpret 
the condition of society from that neces¬ 
sary point of view which is of the highest 
interest to classes and even to individuals, he 
is constrained to dogmatise, and to contend 
that his conclusions must be accepted in the 
best interests of society. He offers to aid 
the legislator in framing laws for the develop¬ 
ment of trade and for the control of in¬ 
dustrial liberty. He frames a theory of 
population, and he appeals to this theory as 
supplying the rule under which the relations 
of law to the distribution of labour, and of 
labour itself to wages, may be explained and 
enforced. He develops another theory of 


credit and banking, and the Legislature frames 
rules for the currency in obedience to his 
utterances—rules which the ingenuity of those 
whose interests are affected seeks successfully 
to modify or to evade. He has sometimes 
been triumphantly in the right, as when he 
proved to demonstration that a free importa¬ 
tion of food into a densely peopled country 
could do nothing but good to all parties alike 
and sometimes scientifically irrefutable, 
when he argues that one person gains doubt¬ 
fully, and many persons lose certainly, under 
a system of protected industries. But neither 
his dogmatism nor hia demonstrations save 
him from being constantly proved to be in 
error, because he has been unable to trace 
present facts through their history up to their 
beginnings and through their modifications, 
and has therefore been led to proffer half 
inductions from incomplete or unexhausted 
premisses. Henee the old political economy 
has been assailed on the ground that it is 
imperfect, partial, and constantly erroneous 
and the student of that part of social phil¬ 
osophy which deals with the material interests 
of men and nations, and with the problem of 
the distribution of wealth, has been advised, 
with reason, to betake himself to the study of 
industry and commerce, and, we may add, to 
the historical distribution of wealth, in order 
that he may rightly understand the present 
and provide for the future. 

Mr. Cunningham, in a small volume pub¬ 
lished at the University Press, Cambridge, 
has undertaken the great task of describing 
the growth of English industry and commerce 
from the earliest times, and has appended a 
vast list of authorities from whom he has 
derived the materials for his inferences. 
It may be fairly allowed that, owing to the 
very large amount of materials which have 
been collected on the character of village 
communities, which appear to have been 
universal, or nearly universal, in the infancy 
of agriculture, and the simplicity of the 
elements which comprised the agricultural 
unit, to say nothing of the fact that the 
community survives numerously in many 
countries up to our own time, there is very 
little room for misconception on this part of 
the subject. But the ground becomes more 
uncertain when an attempt is made to disouss 
the origin of the intertribal fair, the town 
market, and the franchise market, where the 
tolls and other dues were the property of 
private lords. Of the first, an example is the 
great lair of Stourbridge, which was for many 
centuries tho most important mart in 
England, or that of St. Giles, near Win¬ 
chester, which was similarly, though not 
equally, renowned; of the second, the 
numerous markets which surrounded the 
Guildhall of Norwich, and became the prop¬ 
erty of the city ; of the third, the markets 
which Itoger Bigod founded or permitted on 
his East Anglian and Irish estates. The 
survival of the Homan British towns after 
the English invasion is another obscure 
question, for it seems clear that the immi¬ 
grants did not occupy the towns, that 


many of these towns remained, and that some 
modus civendi must have been established 
between the earlier inhabitants and the in¬ 
vaders. Even more puzzling is the growth 
of the manorial system. That the lord did 


not gain his private estate from the waste is, 
it may be concluded, clear from the fact that 
the demesne is generally the best land, 
especially several meadow land in the parish. 
Now several meadow naturally irrigated—the 
artificial irrigation of water meadows began 
very early—was worth ten times as much as 
arable from the earliest times. 

Between the time in which information as 
to tenures and revenues is given in local 
laws and in Domesday and that in which 
annual accounts of agricultural and manorial 
records are regularly transcribed and pre¬ 
served, there is an interval of nearly two 
centuries, for the latter begin towards the 
end of Henry III.’s reign. At this time 
everyone cultivated land with his own capital, 
from the King to the serf, a faot which does 
not seem to have attracted Mr. Cunningham’s 
attention, though it must have had prodigious 
effects on the social system of the country. 
The liabilities of the serf are always, or 
nearly always, commuted or commutable for 
money payments; and beyond these it is clear 
that he had no other liabilities, beyond those 
which were annexed to his condition and 
survived long after all the theories of servile 
dependence had passed into oblivion, except 
in law-books—such as fines for the licence 
of his daughter’s marriage, his son’s entering 
into religion, or his own removal from the 
manor. Such payments may be traced to the 
end of the fifteenth century, or a little later. 
It is probable that they were generally ex¬ 
tinguished by being capitalised, though there 
are indications, of which the manor of Chel¬ 
tenham is an instance, that they were resented 
by the tenants and lowered or abolished by 
arbitration. 

The most remarkable feature in Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham’s treatment of the social state of 
England during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is his assumption of certain indus¬ 
trial and economical results for the existence 
of which there is not a shadow of evidence. 
In p. 222 he tells us that “rural manufac¬ 
tures decayed as wealth increased.” But the 
facts are exactly the reverse. The fifteenth 
century was one of general opulence and 
prosperity; and the manufacturers of export¬ 
able commodities, especially weavers, escaped 
from the oppressive regulations of the town 
guilds and from corporation taxes, and settled 
in country villages. In this century, Sir 
John Fastolfe, a Norfolk landowner, and a 
well-known partisan leader in the second part 
of the long war with France, regularly sup¬ 
plied his soldiers with clothing from a small 
Dorsetshire village; while the Warden of 
Merton College towards the end of the same 
century bought cloth for himself and his 
fellows in an Essex village. Again, there is no 
proof whatever (p. 221) that the area of land 
under tillage was decreasing and the produc¬ 
tion of wool as rapidly increasing “in the 
fifteenth century ” according to Fitzherbert, 
who is put (p. 201) in the fourth decade of 
the fifteenth century, and in p. 221 a century 
later, the faot being that he died in 1538, and 
that his two works on agriculture were first 
printed in 1523. 

During the whole of the fifteenth century, 
and for the first twenty years of the sixteenth, 
the price of corn was exceedingly low and 
the rate of wages was exceedingly high. Such 
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a state of things would have been impossible 
if Mr. Cunningham’s hypothesis were founded 
on fact, for the very reverse phenomena would 
have been exhibited. During the whole of 
this period there was only one year of famine 
(1348-49) and one of scarcity (1482-83), 
nominal prices during the 120 years being 
lower than they were for the same period pre¬ 
viously— i.e., from 1281 to 1400—while the 
wages of labour were fully fifty per cent, in 
excess of the older rates. In the latter half 
of the sixteenth century it is true that sheep¬ 
farming became general, with the result that 
the price of food was greatly, the wages 
of labour slightly, enhanced. But Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham has actually printed a table in which 
he makes the price of corn conform to the 
reduction of the weight of silver in the 
monetary unit; though the truth, if he had 
been at the pains to find it out, is exactly the 
reverse of his statement. What effect such a 
discovery would have had on his theories need 
not be discussed. The information as to the 
price of wheat from 1259 down to our own 
days is to be found in the present writer’s 
second edition of Adam Smith, published 
nearly two years ago. 

If Mr. Cunningham had inspected the table 
of com prices referred to he would have seen 
that the rise in them is synchronous with the 
debasement of the currency under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. There was one year (1547) 
in which the price of wheat was very low, 
and in this the harvest must have been excep¬ 
tionally bountiful. The amount of base 
money called in by Elizabeth is well known, 
as is also its nominal or currency value and 
the amount of new sterling money which was 
extracted from it. 

It is impossible in a brief article to enter 
into all the misconceptions of fact in Mr. 
Cunningham’s work. The idea is excellent; 
the result is not commensurate to the design. 
Authorities of very unequal value are put side 
by side, and treated as of equal importance. 
Fitzherbert is an excellent authority on the 
practice of husbandry in Eastern England, 
and of the duties of a surveyor at the beginning 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign. But to trust 
him on the general social condition of Eng¬ 
land and the continuance of villeinage is to 
trust gossip. There are numerous accounts 
of the estates possessed by Margaret Countess 
of Richmond in the Record Office, perhaps 
some in St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
enquirer will find no villeinage there, but 
plenty of customary payments. The Crown 
was not a “ sufferer by the depreciated [».«., 
debased] currency ” because it was a pur¬ 
chaser. as is suggested, but because it was 
a receiver of fixed fee farm rents, and equally 
fixed customs in a currency which, after the 
frauds of Henry and Edward and the reforms 
of Elizabeth, was equally depreciated. Nor 
is there reason to believe that persons were 
affected by the influx of treasure from the 
New World. Foreign treasure cannot be 
procured but by foreign trade ; and to affirm 
that, by some operation of nature, English 
producers and consumers obtained American 
silver because Spanish adventurers stole it or 
mined it is to utter a fallacy of which the 
older political economy could disabuse even a 
beginner. 

James E. Thobold Rooebs. 


The Belgium of the Bast. By the Author 
of “ Egypt under Ismail Pasha,” “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” Edited by Blanchard 
Jerrold. (W. H. Allen.) 

It is a pity that all writers on Egyptian 
affairs are adopting so strong a party tone; 
but we in England are so much in the power 
of correspondents and officials wedded to the 
European regime in Egypt that it is whole¬ 
some for us to read a vigorous protest on the 
opposite side. Those who have read Egypt for 
the Egyptians will know what line to expect in 
The Belgium of the East. The author is an 
implacable enemy of the Anglo-French control 
and the eleventh Egyptian plague—the plague 
of Franks. He mistrusts and despises Tawfik, 
believes in Halim, and, above all, has fervent 
faith in the National party. He paints his 
picture in too telling colours; and it would 
be easy to point out exaggerations and to 
adduce counter arguments. But I am so 
entirely in accord with the general purpose 
and policy of the book that the errors of 
manner, and sometimes of detail, do not 
deter me from recommending it to all who 
wish to know more about the crisis in Egypt 
than they can get from their daily papers. 
It is well that people in general should be 
a little more alive to the monstrous position 
towards which we are being hustled by 
French and English usurers. It is also well 
that we should realise that what the papers 
call a military dictatorship may be seriously 
regarded as the first public appearance 
of a National party in Egypt, and that the 
apparent aim of that party is constitutional 
liberty. It is very unpleasant, after all we 
have heard preached about Oriental misrule and 
fleecing the feUahin, to find that it is England 
and France who are doing the fleecing just now. 
Nor is it agreeable to be told that all our hopes 
about the suppression of the slave trade are 
doomed to disappointment, and that the traffic 
goes on increasingly in the Soudan and Equa¬ 
torial provinces under the auspices of high 
Government officials. The chapter on the 
slave trade deserves to be well studied and 
acted upon. 

The book, however commendable from a 
political point of view, is not equally praise¬ 
worthy as a contribution to literature. If 
the truth must be said, the person who has 
written least in it is the author himself. The 
volume is made up of a large number of 
cuttings from various newspaper articles and 
Cairo correspondents’ letters, especially from 
the Pall Mall Gazette and from Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s and Sir W. Gregory’s letters to the 
Times. Scissors and paste were in much greater 
requisition than pen and ink. A collection of 
extracts of this kind is sometimes very useful, 
and I believe it will do some good service in 
the way of correcting English opinion about 
the National party. And that the author 
should use his scissors upon another scissors- 
and-paste book—Mr. Griffin Vyse’s Egypt 
Political, &c.—and select but one passage, 
and that one boiled down by Mr. Vyse from 
my own Egypt, I take to be a delicate com¬ 
pliment. But if the author had used Mr. 
Vyse’s book anywhere, he could hardly have 
failed to pay a similar compliment to some¬ 
one else, if not to me. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


Recreations of a Literary Man; or. Does 
Writing Pay ? By Perey Fitzgerald. In 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Db. South told his gracious Sovereign, who 
wished he could have had time to make his 
sermon longer, that he could have wished for 
time to make it shorter. For the sake of 
his literary conscience, let us hope that Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald sometimes wishes he had 
time to write less. By his own exultant 
showing, he has been a playwright, a dramatic 
critic, often “ our own reporter,’’ sometimes 
“ special ’’ on the Continent, contributor to 
“ almost every magazine that has been born, 
died, or exists,’’ and has learned the knack 
of writing decently and respectably on 
“ painting, music, building, decorative art, 
dress, the classics, history, travels, the lives 
of other people, dancing, &c.” The test of 
all this—pay. Mr. Fitzgerald finds that, the 
first difficulties of his career surmounted, he 
has been able to earn a comfortable yearly 
income by his versatility, and is happy. A 
man may do and be all this, however, and 
yet not entitle himself to the rank of an 
author; and books like this under review 
exhibit more characteristics of slop-work than 
of any genuine versatility. About a fourth 
in these two volumes is fairly substantial, and 
the rest is poor indeed, at times reading like 
third-rate journalistic work. In one respect 
the pages differ from the work of the anony¬ 
mous journalist, for the journalist, like Mr. 
Weller, always spells his name with a “ we,” 
while Mr. Fitzgerald is complacently egotis¬ 
tical throughout. However, though apologies 
are not always excuses, in his Preface he begs 
indulgence for this fault; and perhaps lie 
may have come across Richter’s dictum, that 
“ the author, unlike a partner, should always 
say ‘ I,’ and no other word.” 

The problem to which Mr. Fitzgerald 
here brings the light of his own experi¬ 
ence is the same burning question with 
which Mr. James Payn scorched his fingers in 
a memorable article. Half the world thinks 
it can write nowadays; and the hosts of 
governesses and poor clergymen’s unemployed 
daughters, and ambitious clerks and school¬ 
masters, and people of the kind, who 
perpetually assail the lotter-boxos of maga¬ 
zine editors, wish to know from some 
authority in the literature of the day 
what really is the average income made 
among men and women who write for their 
living. Yon will find, as a rule, that when 
you ask a man for advice he practically tells 
you to do as he has done; and that is the 
advice these anxious people have got from 
Mr. Payn, and get also from Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Payn has been a successful man, and 
so has Mr. Fitzgerald in his way ; and thus, 
neither of them bestowing any nice care upon 
the calculation of averages, they both write 
ia a strain that cannot but be very encoura¬ 
ging to such would-be litterateurs as wistfully 
turn to them for guidance. But it is a pity 
the question is not dealt with more exhaust¬ 
ively and authoritatively. It would form an 
admirable subject for a “ symposium ” in the 
Nineteenth Century if Mr. Knowles would 
get an editor or two, as well as successful 
authors—and perhaps an unhappy hack or so 
—to discuss the matter all through the many 
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grades of either utter failure and disappoint¬ 
ment, or hard work and wretched pay, that 
make up the bulk—though generally invisible 
and disregarded—of the great society of 
letters represented to the public by a few 
favourite names. The literary market is 
overcrowded and glutted already with most 
kinds of brain work, except genius. Even 
Mr. Fitzgerald hints that the successes he 
had in his early days with Mr. Bentley and 
Household Words could not be expected in 
the like case at the present time, competition 
considered; and it is most likely that he 
is right. Somehow or other, the ingenuous 
reader of Mr. Fitzgerald’s rather flimsy and 
not too grammatical pages may be apt to 
think, if he is ignorant of experience to the 
contrary, that this kind of thing will easily 
bring in six or seven or eight hundred a-year. 
That is the impression the book is calculated 
to give to the unwary, and therefore it has 
in this regard a mischievous tendency. In a 
much sounder strain, if rather cruel, was 
Mr. Tennyson’s counsel to a young poetic 
aspirant: “ You might write verses in your 
leisure hours, if you could find nothing else 
to do.” 

The best part of these Recreations is a 
chapter on “ Charles Dickens as an Editor,” 
which has appeared elsewhere—though there 
is no note in the book to indicate the fact, 
by-the-way. Occasionally, in talking of his 
friends or his dogs or his books, the author 
furnishes an anecdote that is amusing. This of 
Rogers the poet is excellent, though Dickens’s 
high colouring is manifest in it:— 

“ Sometimes Diokens would go and dine with 
him, and he described the scene as piteously 
grotesque, a faithful man-servant cheerily sug¬ 
gesting the old stories which they knew by 
heart. Thus: ' Tell Mr. Dickens, sir, the 
story of the Honourable Charles Townshend 
and the beautiful Miss Curzon.’ The old poet 
would start in a slow, almost Gregorian tone, 
and in curious old-fashioned phrase : ‘ The 
Hon-our-able Charles Townshend ’ (this name 
will serve as well as another) ‘ became 
enamoured of Miss Curzon. She was beeyewti- 
ful. He beribed her maid to conceal him in 
her cheeamber, and when she arrived to dress 
for a ball, emerged from his hiding-place. She 
looked at him fixedly, then said, ‘‘ Why don’t 
yon begin?” She took him for the ’air- 
dresser.’ ” 

There are some three or four stories in the 
book as good as this ; but about the work as 
a whole there is little to be written in praise. 
The kindest thing to say regarding it is that 
those who know Mr. Fitzgerald at his best— 
as in his most popular novels—cannot but 
feel sorry that he does not care more to main¬ 
tain his reputation as a literary craftsman. 

Ekic Robebtson. 


Historic China, and other Sketches. By 
Herbert A. Giles. (De La Rue.) 

The books on China are legion. Most of 
them have rushed down the steep decline of 
popular favour, and have been choked in the 
sea of oblivion. Besides mere journals of 
tourists, we have had dull books full of in¬ 
formation laboriously collected ; books, still 
duller, which displayed industry in collecting 
misinformation ; books in which misinforma¬ 
tion was collected without industry, which 


were yet as dull as if they had been pains¬ 
taking and aocurate; and, lastly, we haVe 
had works of scholars whioh, caviare to the 
multitude, have only attracted the interest 
of a few score of serious students. The work 
under review belongs to none of these classes. 
It contains much information condensed into 
small compass, yet it is as amusing as a 
novel. The author is a scholar of no mean 
attainments ; industry is, however, more con¬ 
spicuous in his book than painstaking; the 
extent of his knowledge rather than his 
accuracy. Written in a picturesque style and 
vigorous English, the book is more fitted 
for the circulating library than for the stu¬ 
dent’s bookshelf; to afford a fleeting enter¬ 
tainment than to be a work of reference. 
No book has hitherto been published which 
gives to an uninformed reader so lively and 
truthful a general idea of the Chinese people 
as Mr. Giles’ sketches; but the reader must 
remember they are but sketches. The general 
effect is admirable, but a dose inspection 
reveals many defects in detail; few books 
written by soholars contain so many mis¬ 
takes. His system in studying a subject 
seems to have been to have skimmed through 
all the authorities close to hand, to have 
then put aside his books, and to have noted 
the impression left on his mind. He rarely 
takes the pains to verify the correctness of 
his memory or the accuracy of his state¬ 
ments ; his conclusions are almost invariably 
correct, but he often forgets the process by 
which he formed them; his premisses seem 
after-thoughts, and are frequently open to 
challenge. 

As specimens of want of painstaking, I 
note that he renders Hu lu by “ Fiscal laws ” 
—the Hu lu is the code regulating the Hu or 
households. In China, the group, and not the 
individual, is the legal unit; consequently, the 
code regulating households embodies all civil 
duties of households, among which paying 
dues and taxes is included. A more cul¬ 
pable piece of carelessness occurs in the 
following passage :—“ The language in China 
is never written down totidem verhis ; ” in a 
note is added: 

“ Except in the case of farces, songs, parts of low- 
class novels, &o., in which a very near approach 
is made to the colloquial. The Bible itself has 
been published in the vulgar tongue of more 
than one provinoe, thus becoming a literary 
absurdity in the eyes of all educated Chinese.” 

So far is this from being the case that the 
translation into the vernacular of the" Sacred 
Edict ” (a treatise on ethics composed under 
the direction of the Emperor Kanghi) has 
been officially recognised, and should by law 
be read to the people at least once a-year. 
Many of the best-class novels are largely 
written in the colloquial. Mr. Giles cannot 
be ignorant of these facts. I can only 
assume that he ‘‘just at the critical moment 
forgot.” Though almost all Chinese books 
on serious subjects are written in the “ book 
language,” it is worse than exaggeration to 
say that the Bible has become a literary 
absurdity because it has been translated into 
local dialects. 

I entirely agree in Mr. Giles’ conclusions 
that, without the sanction, tacit or expressed, 
of the people, no mandarin would venture to 
connive at outrageous cruelty (the same holds 
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good in all modem instances of Chinese 
cruelty; it is not the cruelty of the powerful 
ruling classes toward the helpless ruled, but 
the operation of a system intended solely to 
repress crime, and fully approved by the 
unanimous voice of the Chinese people); that 
the mandarins are highly intelligent, are 
bound to make themselves popular, and are, as 
a rule, highly respected by the native populace; 
and that they are generally kind-hearted and 
good-natured. I as entirely disagree with 
his premisses that bribery and corruption are 
not extensively practised; that torture is 
practically unknown ; that the mode of exe¬ 
cution known as lingchih (slicing to pieoes) 
exists, only on paper; that the ruling classes 
in China are, as a rule, materialists ; and that 
educated and intelligent Chinese have no per¬ 
sonal faith in superstitions. 

The explanation of the extensive existence 
of bribery and corruption, the undoubted 
constant practice of torture and of the in¬ 
fliction of so barbarous a mode of punishment 
as slicing to pieces, is to be found, not in the 
moral turpitude of the Chinese mandarins, but 
in the democratic nature of Chinese insti¬ 
tutions. To govern in aocordance with 
the moral instincts of the people is the 
key-note of Chinese rule; and the moral 
instincts of the Chinese people are not as 
exacting as the moral instincts of Irish voters 
for the New York Municipality, and tolerate 
more corrupt practices than could exist in 
America. Although not cruel (exoept in 
times of great excitement), the Chinese are 
quite devoid of modem humanitarianism. To 
the physical sufferings of criminals and sus¬ 
pected criminals they are very callous; they 
are no more shocked at the practice of judicial 
torture and the infliction of death by slicing 
to pieces than our ancestors were at the 
practice of putting recusants to the question 
and of quartering and disembowelling traitors. 
The extensive existence of torture is proved, 
not only by its being sanctioned in the 
Chinese code, but by reports of law cases, by 
Chinese novels, and by the personal experi¬ 
ence of most consular officers in China, and 
(what to an Englishman will seem most extra¬ 
ordinary) by witnesses sometimes requesting to 
be tortured to enable them to speak the truth 
without incurring the resentment of those to 
whom their evidence may be distasteful. 
With regard to the mode of execution known 
as slicing to pieces, I have heard detailed 
descriptions of it, not only from eye-witnesses, 
but from an executioner also, who stated he 
had himself put three criminals to death by 
that mode. As a general rule, a few flashes of 
a sharp weapon complete the operation, which 
only lasts a few seconds. In such oases there is 
less protracted suffering than in strangulation. 
The reason why lingchih and decapitation are 
regarded as severer punishments than strangu¬ 
lation is founded on a belief of social oontempt 
entailed in the next world, and not on the 
consideration of physical pain suffered in this. 

With regard to the faith in superstitions 
of educated Chinese it may be mentioned that 
only eight years ago the Viceroy of the Two 
Ewang spent £10,000 on the advice of sooth¬ 
sayers in repairing a pagoda in order to re¬ 
cover from dysentery. Again, it is not long 
since Li Hung chang, the man whom Mr. 
Giles cites as the leader of progress and the 
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embodiment of the most enlightened idem, 
wrote a memorial to the Throne stating that 
several ears of com had been found growing 
on one stalk, and proposing that, in com¬ 
memoration of so anspicions an omen, the 
dynastic title of the Sovereign should be 
changed. High officers of State have re¬ 
corded their solemn belief that departed 
worthies rose from the dead during the 
Tai p’ing rebellion, and led the Imperial 
armies to victory; and edicts from the Throne 
have been issued giving sanction to these 
superstitions by ordering temples to be 
erected to the aiding spirits. That great 
intelligence and high talents do not save the 
possessor from subjection to superstition can 
easily be proved: even in our own country 
it is not necessary to go so far back for 
examples as Mathew Hales’ belief in witch¬ 
craft. 

The error into which Mr. Giles falls in 
denying the possibility of committing suicide 
by “ swallowing gold ” is venial. The ex¬ 
pression “ swallowing gold ” is so often used 
metaphorically that it is very pardonable 
to suppose that it can never be taken liter¬ 
ally. I have, however, come across a case 
where suicide was actually committed by 
choking the throat with gold leaf. In 1867. 
at Ningpo, a clever scoundrel gave himself 
out as a new incarnation of Buddha; and, 
under the cover of simulated sanctity, which 
deceived his believers, he carried on a lucra¬ 
tive traffic in poisons, and assisted his less 
credulous patrons in the commission of secret 
crimes. After his arrest, so many respectable 
families were found to be implicated that 
the local authorities, not daring to investi¬ 
gate the matter themselves, sent him to the 
provincial capital for trial. On his way 
thither he managed to procure some gold 
leaf, rolled up into very small compass ; this 
he unrolled, and choked himself with it. The 
body was allowed to be viewed by the public, 
so that no doubt can exist as to the mode of 
his death. 

Mr. Giles’ plan of attaching to each historic 
epoch a translation from a native work re¬ 
ferring to that epoch was admirably designed. 
It would have been more satisfactory if he 
had explained the exact nature of the native 
books from which he gives extracts; the 
allusion to them in his Preface is not suffi¬ 
cient. The closer resemblance of the novel 
he terms “ History of the Feudal States ” to 
authentic history than other books in the 
same category says very little for its truth¬ 
fulness ; a man need not be very slim because 
he is thinner than Daniel Lambert. Again, 
the native work termed “ The Published Edi¬ 
tion of Judge Pao’s Criminal Cases ” is a very 
low-class book of fiction; the extract given 
from it is a translation of the first story in 
it; the succeeding tales are generally so full 
of the marvellous as to lose all trace of 
verisimilitude. 

If we except the few pages devoted to the 
penal code, which he himself terms “ rapid 
and insufficient,” the least satisfactory por¬ 
tion of Mr. Giles’ work is his sketch of the 
Chow and the Han dynasties. He here follows 
Mr. Wylie’s notes on Chinese literature more 
than blindly; he is certain where Mr. Wylie 
exhibits scholarly hesitation. Yet Mr. Wylie 
only professes to give the views of learned 


Chinese, and Mr. Giles professes to give the 
result of these views when melted down in 
the crucible of modem critioism. Much more 
doubt attaches to the authenticity of the 
alleged ancient books of China than is allowed 
to appear in the work under review. The 
author is on much safer ground when he 
treats of more modem times. English readers 
who are accustomed to have historic digests 
at hand can hardly conceive the mass of 
reading that is condensed by him in a few 
pithy sentences. &SF 

The chapters on 11 Education,” “ The Book 
Language,” “Chinese Fans,” &c., deserve 
high praise. Mr. Giles could doubtless have 
told us much more about them than he has; 
but, in the laudable determination not to be 
tedious, he has wisely kept in mind the 
Spanish proverb, and never writes to the 
emptying of his inkstand. 

Chbistofhbb Thomas Gabdneb. 


VANDAL’S LOUIS XV. AND THE EMFBEB8 
ELIZABETH. 

Louis XV et Elizabeth de Sussie. Etude 
sur les Belations de la France et de la 
Bussie au XVIII* Siecle d’apres les 
Archives du Ministere des Affaires etran- 
geree de France. Par Albert Vandal. 
(Paris: Plon.) 

Fob some years past the history of diplomacy 
during the eighteenth century has been in 
France the object of considerable research. 
The archives of the Foreign Office, instead of 
being jealously guarded, are now accessible to 
students; and a careful study of the documents 
they contain has given birth to some works 
that throw a new light on the relations of the 
European Powers during the eighty years 
immediately preceding the French Revolution. 
In the front rank may be placed Le Secret du 
Roi by the due de Broglie, which has enjoyed 
a great and well-deserved success; and we 
may add that the further studies on this 
period now being published by M. de Broglie 
in the Revue des Deux-Mondes fully sustain 
his reputation. M. Vandal’s book, although 
a maiden work, is worthy of the careful con¬ 
sideration of scholars, not merely because the 
subject is of great interest, but also for its 
depth of research, elegant style, and sound 
judgment. 

The reign of the Empress Elizabeth is a 
landmark in Russian history, for it was then 
that Russia, having been rescued from bar¬ 
barism by the genius of Peter the Great, who 
broke down, as it were, the three barriers— 
Sweden, Poland, and Turkey—which had 
hitherto kept his country outside the pale of 
the civilised world, first became a potent 
factor in the diplomacy and wars of Europe. 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Peter the 
Great; and in the reign of her mother, 
Catherine I., her hand, like that of many 
another Princess, had been offered to Louis 
XV. Although this match was only pro¬ 
posed to be abandoned, the young Princess 
fell in love with a portrait of the monarch, 
whose accession raised hopes that were to be 
cruelly disappointed, and who, in 1725, while 
yet gifted with the charm of youth, was 
regarded, not by France alone, but by all 
Europe, as a model of royal grace and beauty. 


In the'words of M. Vandal, “She gave him 
her heart, and never quite took it back.” 
But we know that in that heart many less 
platonic passions were to find place. Some 
years later, when she had been dispossessed 
of the throne which was her birthright, she 
was greatly indebted to the good offices of 
the French ambassador—the adventurous 
marquis de La Chitardie—for the military 
revolution which restored her father’s 
sceptre to her hands. The planning and 
execution of this revolution are detailed with 
absorbing interest by M. Vandal, from the 
despatches of La Chetardie. It is the opinion 
of M. Vandal that at this moment a sound and 
durable alliance might have been concluded 
between France and Russia; and that this 
league would have been firmly cemented by 
the personal gratitude of the Empress. But 
the necessities of such an alliance would have 
forced France to abandon one of her most 
cherished traditions of policy, which was to 
protect the lesser Eastern Powers who had 
served her as allies against the House 
of Hapsburg. Now these Powers—Sweden, 
Poland, andTurkey—were the natural enemies 
of Russia, who could increase her territory 
in Europe only at their expense. M. Vandal 
maintains that France should have sought an 
alliance with a young and vigorous monarchy, 
instead of concluding leagues with decrepit 
States. This new and bold theory is open to dis¬ 
cussion. If a fresh departure in the foreign policy 
of France was essential, would it not have been 
better to have acquired the alliance of Austria, 
a Power whose influence in the East had 
ceased to be dangerous, and to have defended 
the rights of Maria Theresa when the War 
of the Succession broke out ? It is needless 
to say that neither of these alternative policies 
were adopted. Louis XV. plunged into the 
War of the Succession without the alliance of 
Russia, who quickly espoused the cause of 
Maria Theresa and furnished her with valuable 
assistance. France fought for the sole advan¬ 
tage of the self-seeking prince, who deserted 
her before the war was even over—as soon as 
Silesia had been won. When, eight years 
later, hostilities once more broke out between 
France and her persistent foe during the 
eighteenth century—England—Frederick took 
the side of the latter against his old allies. 
Thus France was of necessity surprised, as it 
were, into a league with Austria and Russia. 
She had to fight a losing battle. While her 
different colonies were falling one by one into 
the hands of the English, the untiring 
Frederick held in check the allied armies 
which had invaded his dominions. It should 
have been the care of France during the 
Seven Years’ War to quicken the zeal of her 
allies, and to try and balance her colonial 
disasters by a decisive victory in Europe. 
Notwithstanding their feeble and halting 
policy, this was the real aim of the Ministers 
of Louis XV., the cardinal de Bernis and the 
due de Choiseul. But, as we know, Louis 
XV. had a policy of his own distinct from that 
of his Ministers. The French envoys at St. 
Petersburg received not only the instructions 
of their official superiors, but others in a 
directly opposite sense from the King or his 
confidential advisers. Louis was alarmed at the 
growing military power of Russia, and at the 
danger it foreboded to Poland, forgetting that 
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in Frederick the kingdom had an equally 
dangerous enemy. Not only did the King 
oppose—as, indeed, did his Ministers—all 
projects for the aggrandisement of Russia at 
the expense of Poland, but any action likely 
to have the effect of “checking the operations 
of the Russian forces.” Such are the very 
words of a memorandum by the King to his 
ambassador at St. Petersburg on the eve of 
the Russian entry into Berlin. The secret 
policy of Louis XV. is laid bare by M. 
Vandal with a fullness of detail that leaves 
nothing to be desired ; and he clearly shows 
its effect in contributing to the isolation of 
France after the Seven Years’ War, and in 
paving the way for the triple alliance between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. This league 
was concluded on the death of Elizabeth, and 
was firmly cemented by the first partition of 
Poland. 

M. Vandal’s book throws a new and im¬ 
portant light on this portion of the history of 
the eighteenth century; and although, as has 
been already remarked, this is not its sole 
merit, yet that alone should suffice to ensure 
its careful perusal. Ch. de Lomenie. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Corbie's Pool . By Susan Morley. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells. 
(Edinburgh: Douglas.) 

Iris. By Mrs. Randolph. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Changes and Chances. By Mrs. Carey Brock. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

Miss Moblet’s novel is, on the whole, so 
good that we cannot but wish she had ruth¬ 
lessly pruned it and made it still better. 
About half of the second volume might have 
gone without detriment to the story, and 
much of the third might have been advan¬ 
tageously compressed. The opening scene, 
too, strikes us as a little unfortunate. Mr. 
Carr, vicar and widower, of comparatively 
humble birth, is discovered by the reader in 
the act of proposing to the widowed Mrs. 
Leigh, who belongs to what the Americans 
call “ the first • families.” To be more 
accurate, the proposal itself is not given, but 
only the subsequent conversation in which 
the lady is described as “naming and in¬ 
sisting on the day,” while the gentleman is 
placing before her the drawbacks of the 
situation in such forcible language that we 
only wonder why, if he realised them so 
clearly, he should ever have proposed at all. 
Once launched on her story, however, Miss 
Morley sails along smoothly enough. We 
have noted with gratitude and pleasure that 
there is not one passage of personal descrip¬ 
tion, and hardly one descriptive of scenery, 
throughout the book. The characters, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mrs. Leigh and the 
two heroes, are drawn clearly and firmly ; and 
Miss Morley has been specially clever in her 
sketches of character in conversation, and in 
showing the slight, but almost inevitable, collo¬ 
quial distortions of the facts. Her heroine, 
Alice Brandon, is a growth of modern days, 
but spirited and pleasant, a girl whom circum¬ 
stances have forced to bring herself up, and 


who has, by way of self-defence, unconsciously 
exaggerated the hardness natural to youth. 
The reader does not long remain in doubt 
as to the romance which is to soften her. 
When a gentleman in a novel professes his 
strong (theoretical) disapproval of a given 
young lady, we all know how it will end, 
and in the same way discover the obstacle 
to their happiness; but it would not be 
fair on Miss Morley to disclose more of 
her story. As we have said, the pages 
devoted to the description of Bertie Chaloner’s 
accident seem to us disproportionate. It adds 
nothing to the story, nor much to the develop¬ 
ment of Alice Brandon’s character, and her 
relations with Colonel Myddleton. We must 
also object to the behaviour of Mrs. Leigh, 
afterwards Mrs. Carr. She is represented as 
a scheming woman whose schemes have been 
tolerably successful. Now, to a woman of 
this sort, tact and self-control are the basis 
of all her success, and we are told that Mrs. 
Leigh had neither; but, over and above this, 
she had had the training of a lady, which 
would surely have rendered it impossible for 
her to scold as she does in vol. ii., p. 148. 
In spite of these drawbacks, however, Corbie's 
Pool has given us much- pleasure. It is 
written in good English, in a straightforward 
way, and Miss Morley has not fallen into the 
common mistake of painting monsters who, 
for good or evil, are unlike anything that 
exists either in heaven or earth. 

A Foregone Conclusion is one of those 
American novels which interest us and pique 
our curiosity, and leave us a little dissatisfied 
at the end. We cannot help wondering if 
American people are such enigmas; and we 
are a little provoked when a heroine such as 
Florida Yerdain, who on her first appearance 
is rather uninteresting, develops all kinds of 
attractions towards the middle of the book. 
Even to the end, however, we infinitely prefer 
another of Mr. Howells’ young ladies, Kitty 
in A Chance Acquaintance, who has that 
charm which is apparently so rare over the 
water—spontaneity. A Foregone Conclusion 
is, however, rich in all the qualities which 
belong to books of this kind, and make them 
preferred by many readers to every other. 
It is subtle and full of analysis; every touch 
tells, and the whole is put together with the 
utmost care; only, in spite of beauty in the 
covering of skin and flesh, we can see, as we 
do in some human faces, the shape and form 
of the skull beneath, and the suggestion is un¬ 
pleasant. Of the four persons whose fortunes 
are linked together in the novel, the portrait 
of the priest is the truest to nature, and he 
is half a woman. His doubts and vacillations 
and half-shy enthusiasms are most delicately 
drawn ; while the more vigorous part of his 
nature, if it existed at all, had been effectually 
repressed by his training. Ferris, the hero, 
is by no means so attractive a sketch. 
Indeed, we are sorry to say that he is by no 
means a gentleman; most ladies would have 
shrunk from the familiarity of his manner; 
and the “ conclusion ” would most certainly 
have been “ foregone ” in another sense than 
that meant by the author. 

Iris differs as much from the two novels 
which we have been considering as they do 
from each other; yet it is amusing from its 


very unreality. Iris Netherleigh is the 
daughter of one Mrs. Pleydell, and divides 
the honours of heroine with her half-sister, Eve. 
Their dispositions are different in every respect. 
Iris is tall and intellectual, incapable of 
playing lawn-tennis, afraid of riding, ignorant 
of cricket, and altogether about as dreary a 
young person as we were ever called on to 
admire. Eve is an adept in all sports, par¬ 
ticularly in rowing. She is small and slight, 
and her eyes have the chameleon-like property 
of changing from “ brown and velvety ” to 
“ large and blue ” (for “ brown ” see vol. i., 
p. 55, vol. ii., p. 221; for “blue” see 
vol. ii., p. 33, vol. iii., pp. 25, 169). This 
young iady had been brought up by an aunt 
in London and allowed to do everything that 
was right in her own eyes and wrong in those 
of most other people. In consequence of the 
fraudulent bankruptcy and flight of her uncle, 
she was sent back to her mother’s house, 
with a view of “the exquisite outline of 
the Rockshire Hills ”—a mountain chain to 
which Mrs. Randolph is incessantly referring. 
Here, while rowing between “the thickets 
of golden iris which fringed the banks ” 
of a stream (in August!), she made ac¬ 
quaintance with a gentleman with a false 
name who inhabited a romantic cottage near 
the river, and speedily fell in love with 
him. Their endearments were, however, 
perceived and frowned upon by two men, 
one of whom was the lover in esse 
and the other the lover in posse of 
Iris, and by a dark lady who likewise 
inhabited the cottage, and is described subse¬ 
quently by her reputed husband, Mr. Urban, 
or Esmond, as he is called, as his sister who 
had married a cousin of the same name. On 
his death, she had gone mad—madder than 
anyone ever went yet, we should say, for she 
persisted in thinking her brother was her hus¬ 
band ; while he, on his part, “ thought it 
would create less scandal in the neighbour¬ 
hood if he allowed it to be believed that she 
was wife.” Credulity must have been in¬ 
herent in the Pleydell family, for not only is 
this story accepted by Eve, but afterwards we 
find her cousin Tom entering into partnership 
and daily communication with a gentleman 
with swarthy complexion and light blue eyes, 
who turns out to be the fraudulent bankrupt 
and his own father. Must we understand 
that Mr.Pleydell, senior, had been dumb during 
all the years of his pre-fraudulent existence ? 
Iris, who has been kept a good deal in the 
background, is ultimately rewarded for the 
faithlessness of one lover by a coronet 
bestowed on her by another. We were rather 
startled by the end of the book, for selfish, 
egotistical, pleasure-loving people such as Eve, 
who could only bestow on her lover “ all the 
lovethat teas not centred on herself," are not the 
stuff of which suicides are made. We think 
in real life the conclusion would have been 
very different. 

Changes and Chances is not much truer to 
nature than Iris. Mrs. Carey Brock seems 
possessed with the idea that drawing-rooms 
are places only to be used for company, and 
that really well-disposed people are content 
with a “ sitting-room ” or “ parlour,” wherein 
each member of the family may pursue his 
own occupations. She also lovingly describes 
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a charming study ” made beautiful for ever by 
a small sum spent on plaster-of-Paris casts and 
chromo-lithographs. And this is not even 
all, for we are told how the hero falls in love 
with a coloured photograph. This work of 
art must have been strikingly different from 
all the coloured photographs we have seen 
ourselves, which were calculated to produce 
an exactly contrary effect. Changes and 
Chances is a temperance story, full of 
references to subjects which are better avoided 
in a work of this sort. 

Lbonoba B. La»g. 


RECENT HEBREW LITERATURE. 
System der altsynagogalen paliistinischen The- 
ologie aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud. 
Dargestellt von Dr. Ferd. Weber. Nach des 
Yerfasser's Tode herausgegeben von Franz 
Delitzsch und Georg Sohnedermann. (Leipzig: 
Dbrffling und Franke.) Dr. Weber’s volume, 
as the editors justly remark, is the first attempt 
to present a fair and systematic exposition of 
the later Jewish theology ; most previous works, 
if they were not fragmentary, laboured under 
the greater disadvantage of being polemical. 
The treatise before us possesses high merits. 
It is lucid and methodioal; it is based upon an 
independent study of the original authorities ; 
and care is taken throughout to distinguish 
historically the successive stages in the growth 
of particular doctrines. An Introduction de¬ 
scribes generally the nature and value of the 
principal sources. The body of the work is 
divided into two parts. In the first part are 
expounded the fundamental principles of post- 
Biblical Judaism; the unique position assigned 
by it to the law; the views currently held 
on inspiration, tradition, interpretation, and 
authority. The second part deals in order with 
special doctrines; for example, the nature and 
attributes of the Deity, the constitution of 
human nature, the scheme of salvation, and 
the future life. Among the seotions which 
seem to us particularly interesting or valuable 
we may speoify 19 (the relation of the Gentile 
world to Judaism), 37 (the “ Metatron ”), 38,39 
(the Memra or Logos, and the Shechina), 59-63 
(good works, the idea of "merit”), and the 
chapters treating of the Jewish doctrine of the 
Messiah, and of eschatology. The comprehen¬ 
sive character of the work will be manifest from 
this sketoh. It introduces us, in fact, to the 
theoretical principles underlying the aggregate 
of theologioal opinion whioh was gradually built 
up by the teachers of the Jewish nation; it traoes 
for us the influences by which their beliefs, 
as time went on, were more and more definitely 
moulded; it discloses to us the processes by 
which a new and gigantio system was reared on 
the ostensible basis of the Old Testament, and 
exhibits its different elements in their logioal 
connexion and development. That the exegesis 
is often arbitrary, that there is no historical 
sense, no estimate of probabilities, is obvious. 
Still, if we are willing for the time to hold our 
right of oriticism in abeyance, we may not in¬ 
frequently perceive a true idea expressed in a 
fanciful or unhistorical form ; and, whatever the 
intrinsic value of the methods employed, it must 
be reoolleoted that they satisfied those who used 
them, and that the results obtained became in 
many oases accepted articles of the Jewish creed. 
The ideas and phraseology of the New Testa¬ 
ment receive frequent illustration, direotly or 
indirectly, in Dr. Weber’s pages. We may 
instance the spiritual prerogatives attributed to 
Abraham (pp. 257 etseqq.), and the theory of justi¬ 
fication (pp. 209 et seqq.), at onoe a contrast and a 
parallel to the Pauline dootrine. On the Jewish 
belief with reference to Gehenna, Dr. Weber 
does not add substantially to what has been 
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recently expressed in this country _ by Dr. 
Pusey; he shows that the general opinion has 
been that for the covenant nation it is a purga¬ 
tory, but does not trace this view back beyond 
B. Akiba in the second century. That the 
passage of Isaiah (lxvi. 23) from whioh B. Akiba 
derived the limit of twelve months has no 
beating on the question is, of course, apparent: 
but his exegesis is not more inconclusive here 
than on many other occasions; and it is more to 
the purpose to observe that the Targum, which 
usually embodies the oldest traditions, has no 
hint of such an interpretation, but translates 
quite literally. (Those interested in the subject 
will find a ourious rendering in the Targum of 
the following verse, which may be compared 
with those given by the Syriac and Jerome.) 
In spite, however, of its preoarious foundation 
in Soripture, B. Akiba’s opinion on this point 
undoubtedly became the prevalent one. For 
further particulars we must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. We have only to add in 
oonolusiou that the work abounds in citations, 
which are nearly always translated in extenso, 
and to express our oonviction that it will at once 
take its place as the standard authority upon 
the subject. 

A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Books of the Old Testament 
— Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. By William 
Wickes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) In the 
spirit of genuine scholarship, Dr. Wickes, after 
having devoted many years to the study 
of his subject, and having visited the 
principal European libraries for the purpose 
of a comparison of MSS., states the results of 
his investigations in the treatise before us. A 
more lucid or masterly exposition of a compli¬ 
cated subject could scarcely be imagined. 
Within the compass of 100 pages the nature 
and functions of the aooents generally, and the 
laws regulating the use of each in particular, 
are comprehensively discussed and abundantly 
illustrated. Apart from its method, the charac¬ 
teristic merit of this treatise is the attention 
paid throughout to the logical value of the 
aocents, which are shown to be the exponent in 
any given verse of its logioal articulation. 
Chaps, iii. and iv. (on the dichotomy) are, from 
this point of view, most instructive, and contain 
much which, so far as we know, has not been 
observed before. Doubtless the aocents were 
designed primarily as a guide to correct can fil¬ 
iation, but in fulfilling this function they marked 
also the development of the sense; they “ kept 
apart for distinct enunciation the several 
members of a syntactical clause, at the same 
time giving emphasis where it was due ” (p. 51). 
For the expositor this is their most important 
aspeet. Though not of final authority, and 
occasionally arbitrary, they embody the tra¬ 
ditional interpretation whioh was current in 
the oenturies succeeding Jerome, and which is 
generally confirmed by its intrinsic probability. 
Numerous errors have, however, orept into the 
ordinary editions of the Hebrew Bible in the 
matter of acoentuation; and though many of 
these have been corrected in the accurate texts 
of particular books published by Baer, others still 
remain, whioh the wide inductions established 
by Dr. Wickes enable him at once to detect. 
His lists of “ Corrigenda ” are interesting; they 
show how, in almost every instanoe, the changes 
demanded by logio are supported by MS. 
authority. In ohap. xvii. (and elsewhere) the 
ourious and important principle of ‘‘ Transforma¬ 
tion” is explained. And in an Appendix is 
given the original Arabio of the treatise on 
aooents attributed to Ben Bil'am, which Dr. 
Wiokes was fortunate enough to discover in St. 
Petersburg, and by aid of whioh many mistakes 
in the Hebrew translation can be rectified. 
Technical details would be unsuitable here. It 
is enough to say that Dr. Wickes’ treatise will 
be indispensable to all who would read aright 


the accentuation of the three books, and to 
express our hope that he may one day supple¬ 
ment it by another devoted to that of the 
remaining twenty-one. 

Abraham ibn Esraals Orammatiker. Yon Dr. 
Wilhelm Bacher. (Strassburg.) An exhaustive 
and methodical analysis of the grammatical 
principles by aid of which Ibn Ezra ex¬ 
plained the language of the Old Testament, 
preceded by a sketoh of his life and chief philo¬ 
logical works. Ibn Ezra’s power and originality, 
the high authority enjoyed by him as a native 
Jewish grammarian, the important place which 
he occupies in the history of Hebrew grammar, 
are well known; and those who have occasion 
to study the subject will obtain from Dr. 
Bacher's treatise the fullest information which 
they can require. No point is left unnoticed, 
and every statement is confirmed by abundant 
references to passages in Ibn Ezra's writings. 
Appendix iv., we may notice, enumerates the 
Hebrew words derived by him from Arabic, 
while in appendix v. are collected his principal 
references to previous grammarians. 

Outlines of Hebrew Syntax. By Dr. August 
Muller. Translated and edited by James Robert¬ 
son. (Glasgow: MaoLehose.) We congratulate 
Prof. Muller on the speedy appearance of the 
second part of his Hebriiische Schulgrammatik, 
which was published by him in 1878, in an English 
dress. It may be recommended as an able and 
thoroughly trustworthy introduction to Hebrew 
syntax. While not intended to compete_with 
the larger work of Ewald (whioh is only suitable 
for more advanced students), it is in many 
respects decidedly superior to the corresponding 
parts of the Grammar of Gesenius current in 
this country. Not only is the arrangement 
more systematic and scientific, but principles 
obscurely or imperfeotly treated in Gesenius are 
here made duly prominent, so that the student 
is at onoe able to appreciate their importance. 
The explanation of the tenses and moods, of 
apposition, of circumstantial and conditional 
sentences, may be referred to as illustrating 
what we say. Indeed, the framework is so 
excellent that we regret the author has not 
allowed himself an occasional amplification in 
matters of detail; perhaps in a seoond edition 
he may be able to do this. Prof. Muller’s 
Syntax will form the natural sequel to Prof. 
A. B. Davidson’s Introductory Hebrew Grammar, 
the exeroises in which constitute an invaluable 
feature; and the two works together cannot be 
too highly commended as a sound and practical 
introduction to the language with which they 
deal. 

Historisch-kritischcs Lehrgebiiude der Hebrii- 
ischen Sprache mil steter Beziehung auf Qimchi 
und die andcren Auctoritaten. Von Dr. Fr. E. 
Kbnig. Erste Hulfte. (Leipzig.) So com¬ 
prehensive is the scale upon whioh Dr. Kbnig’s 
work is conceived that the first instalment, 
though extending to 700 pages, embraoes sub¬ 
stantially nothing beyond the theory of the 
vowel-system and the verb. The reason of 
this diffuseness is that, in addition to affording 
a complete repertory of the forme, regular and 
anomalous, occurring in the Hebrew soriptures, 
Dr. Kbnig includes within his plan a dis¬ 
cussion of the opinions expressed by the prin¬ 
cipal authorities upon difficult or controverted 
questions; thus the views entertained by 
Kimohi, Ewald, Olshausen, Bbttoher, &e., 
either upon irregular forms or on the origin 
of different verbal formations, can be_ learnt at 
a glance from Dr. Kbnig’s book. It is, in fact, 
as he claims in his Preface, “ a commentary on 
the chief current Grammars ” of the language ; 
and this feature constitutes its characteristic 
excellence. It will be most valuable for pur¬ 
poses of reference, and greatly alleviate the 
labour of independent enquiry. In his treat¬ 
ment of particular anomalies, Dr. bib nig fully 
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concedes the presence of corruptions in the 
text— e.g., pp. 160, 266, 430, 455; but while 
right in refusing to assume such too readily, 
he appears to us to go too far in defending 
forms when they are contrary to analogy, and 
defy reasonable explanation— e.g., pp. 184, 300, 
305 (p. 507, it is not clear whether the Rab¬ 
binical notes are cited seriously or only as 
curiosities). But the author’s method through¬ 
out is too muoh that of the compiler. His 
judgment is distinguished by minuteness rather 
than breadth. His attention is so concentrated 
within a particular range that facts lying 
outside it are apt to be neglected. Thus 
nothing is added by him to the analysis of 
the tense-forms; and he seems unaware of 
the superior form in which even his own 
theory (p. 156) of the 3 impf. is stated by 
Philippi \Z. d. AI. O., xxix., pp. 171-74). No 
illustrations are offered from the cognate dialects 
of the perf. in -ihi (p. 151) ; no allusion is made 
to Niildeke’s opinion on the form qumem 
(/. d. M. (}., xxx., p. 184), or (even in the 
Zusiitze) to Delilzich’s article on the epicene 
hn' ( Ztac.hr. f. hirchl. Wiasensch., 1880, p. 393), 
or to Lagarde’s conjecture on Isa. xv. 5, &c. 
Yet to acquaint the reader with such scattered 
notices would surely be more useful than the 
continual citation of opinions, to be found in 
books that are in everybody’s hands, upon all 
sorts of unimportant issues. But Dr. Kiinig 
has no sense of proportion. The most patient 
reader is wearied at last with trivialities from 
Miihlau-Yolck, and the endless registration of 
omissions in Ktade—to say nothing of minor 
grammarians—all conscientiously recorded in 
14r. Kimig’s pages. And the translation of 
every example throughout the book—a novelty 
specially alluded to in the Preface—is as tedious 
as it is useless; for it is certain that no one 
who requires still to be told the meaning of the 
commonest Hebrew words will ever make use 
of the present treatise. These, however, are 
defects of form which do not affect our judg¬ 
ment of the usefulness of the work as a whole. 
But we hope that in his next volume the author 
will be more independent and discriminating, 
and will discard without commiseration facts 
which, however true, are not worth recording. 

Notet chiefly Critical \and Philological on the 
Hebrew Psalmi. By W. N. Burgess. Vol. II. 
(London.) The author is a fair, if sometimes 
fanciful, Hebrew scholar, who shows that he 
is able to read his Hebrew Bible not without 
profit, and that he is alive to the importance of 
comparing the text with the ancient versions, 
especially the Septuagint and the Syriac. More 
praise than this we ,fear we cannot bestow. 
The notes are slight and partial; questions of 
interest or difficulty are very inadequately 
discussed, and thore is throughout a deficiency 
in originality. The volume will not supersede 
the many superior commentaries already exist¬ 
ing, and its chief value consists in the proof 
afforded by it of the benefit which the author’s 
studies have been to himself. 

S. R. Driver. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The two first volumes of Prof. Knight’s edition 
of Wordsworth are in the press; but, owing to 
the discovery of important details, illustrative 
of the poems of 1801, 1802, and 1803, chiefly 
derived from the MS. journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, the publication is delayed for a 
few weeks. 

The Historical Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
have resolved to publish the extant minutes of 
the Synod of Ulster, which are complete in MS. 
from the Revolution of 1688 to the Union of the 
Synods in 1829. 


Prince Krafotkine is preparing a second 
article on the “ Russian Revolution ” for the 
Fortnightly Review. He will also write the chief 
Russian articles for the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Messrs. Sampson Low are about to pub¬ 
lish in two volumes From Bengtiela to the 
Territory of Jarca, which will be a sequel to 
Major Serpa Pinto's IIow I croeeed Africa, 
The authors, H. Capello and R. Ivens, are 
Portuguese naval offioers who were with Major 
Pinto at the outset of his journey. 

Mr. Robinson Ellis is to receive an hono¬ 
rary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Mr. T. P. Taswell-Lanomead has been 
appointed Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History in University College, London, and 
Mr. Frederick Pollock Professor of Jurispru¬ 
dence. Prof. Lankester has been re-appointed to 
the Chair of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. 
The council have instituted a Professorship of 
Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

We understand that the next part of the 
Anecdota O.roniensia series will be *• Aristotle’s 
Physics, Book VII. ; a Transcript of the Paris 
MS. 1859, Collated with the Paris MSS. 1861 
and 2033, and a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
with an Introductory Account of these MSS.,” 
by Mr. Richard Shute, Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church. 

Prop. Sheldon Amos has in the press a 
volume entitled The Science of Politics, which 
will be published in the “ International Scien¬ 
tific Series” as a companion volume to his 
well-known Science of Law. 

The third part of Cassell’s Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary has just been finished by Mr. Herr- 
tage and Dr. Hunter. It comes down to 
Conce. 

Messrs. Longmans announce as in prepara¬ 
tion a book upon the Irish Massacres of 1641, 
their causes and results. It will consist of a 
selection from the depositions preserved in MS. 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
an Introduction by Mary Hickson, and a Preface 
by J. A. Froude. 

The same publishers also have in the press a 
volume of private notes of Francis Baoon, 
believed to have been written abont 1594, and 
hitherto unpublished. They have been edited, 
with illustrative passages from Shakspere, by 
Mrs. H. Pott; and Dr. Abbott has written a 
Preface. 

A new edition of Virgil, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. T. L. Papillon, Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, will be published 
almost immediately, in two volumes, by the 
Clarendon Press. The text is based on that of 
Ribbeck, with certain modifications; and in the 
Commentary, whioh is intermediate in quantity 
between those of Prof. Conington and Dr. 
Kennedy, special attention is paid to questions 
of textual criticism and orthography. The 
book is dedicated to Archdeaoon Palmer. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish a three-volume novel by Shirley Smith, 
entitled Redeemed, and Fortune's Marriage, by 
Georgiana M. Craik, author of “Anne War¬ 
wick,” &c., also in three volumes. 

Messrs. Tinsley Bros, have in the press 
a volume entitled Tales and Traditions of 
Switzerland, by Mr. William Westall, author 
of Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 

Mr. John Macdonell, barrister-at-law, and 
author of A Survey of Political Economy and 
The Land Question, has in preparation a work on 
Master and Servants. 

Miss Teena Rochfort Smith, of Cheltenham, 
will present her fellow-members of the New 


Shakspere Society this year with the Parallel- 
Text edition of Hamlet on which she has been 
for some time engaged. It will consist of 
reprints, in parallel columns, of Quarto 1, 
Quarto 2 (the real Hamlet), and Folio 1, with 
a revised text in old spelling—that of Quarto 2. 
All differences and changes from Quarto 2, 
which is_treated as the foundation text, will be 
marked in the other versions by a different type. 

The first meeting of the Oxford Browning 
Sooiety this term was held at Christ Church on 
Thursday week last, May 11, the Rev. H. S. 
Holland being the host of the evening. Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick proposed, and Mr. Holland 
seoonded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Fumivall for 
his present of fifty oopies of the second edition 
of his Browning Bibliography to the forty 
members and ten honorary members of the 
sooiety. Mr. J. W. Mackail, of Balliol, then 
read an able and amusing paper on “ Bordello,” 
and a good discussion followed. At the seoond 
meeting it is probable that “ In a Baloony ” will 
be read. 

The Cambridge Browning Sooiety met on 
Friday, May 12, when the Rev. J. D. Williams 
read a paper on the “ Blot in the ’Soutoheon.” 
He compared Gwendolen Tresham with Beatrioe 
in “ Muoh Ado about Nothing.” Dr. Wald- 
stein, says the Cambridge Review, paralleled the 
play with The Mitt on the Floss, showing the 
tragic result in both cases of an attempt to 
subject human passion to a hard and low 
idealism—in Browning’s work to chivalry, in 
George Eliot’s to respectability as embodied in 
the mill and its owner. 

Mr. Francis George Heath has accepted 
the editorship of the Journal of Forestry, the 
new volume of whioh, just commencing, will 
give considerable spaoe to all subjects interest¬ 
ing to lovers of the country. 

Sir Bartle Frere will read a paper on 
“ Systems of Land Tenure in Different Coun¬ 
tries ” at a_ meeting of the Anthropological In¬ 
stitute whioh will be held on Tuesday evening 
next at 4 Grosvenor Gardens, the residence of 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers, President of the Institute. 

Mr. Gladstone has been elected an associate 
member of the Royal Aoademy of Belgium, in 
the department of literature, in the room of 
Lord Beaoonefield. 

The Critic states that Mr. Edmund C. 
S ted man sailed from America for this country 
on May 6. We trust that he has not come to 
collect materials for another article in Harper's 
Magazine similar to that in the current number. 

The June number of the Century will print 
an unpublished poem by Longfellow, consisting 
of a single verse, which the editor recognised 
above a rustic well at Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. Charles Leland will shortly publish 
with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of 
Boston, U.S., a volume embodying his studies 
of Gipsy life and character in Europe and the 
United States. 

A quarterly journal, devoted to historical 
and antiquarian research, is to be started this 
summer by the Genealogioal Association of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. 0. R. Hildeburn. 

The Historical Society of La Suisse romande 
has lately held its annual meeting at Morges, 
on the Lake of Geneva. This place was partly 
selected on account of the fine collection of 
“ Pfahlbau ” remains discovered in the locality. 
The polished stone and bronze hatchets, and the 
tools for working ornaments in stone and metal, 
are worth seeing. M. Huc-Mazalet and M. de 
Muvalt read papers on Fr<5ddric Odsar La 
Harpe, the Director of the Helvetic republio of 
1798, and the educator of the Czar Alexander 
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I. of Russia. who belonged to a patrioian venture to think that similar illustrated lecturos conversation turned on nationalities, and Dickens 

r _m e t tt _i rr_«r_i t i_a. j ____j l* i_■ Li i_* a _j_a • i ii a i « < , t « n < 


on behalf of the neutrality of Switzerland 
against the machinations of Metternich. M. 
Favey gave a sketch of the latest literature 
upon the St. Bartholomew massacre. The direct 
participation of the Swiss was declared by M. 
de Oronaac to be an ugly fact placed beyond all 
doubt. Three Switzers—a Ztiricher, a Glarner, 
and a Freiburger—at the command of the due 
de Guise, murdered Admiral Coligny in the 
night of August 24, 1572. It has been further 
proved, however, that, although 230 Switzers 
who were at the time enlisted in the oapitulated 
regiments in Paris may have shared in the 


plundering of the Huguenot houses, none of I Ah ! leal and gentle, nnvanntiog, kindly, pare ! 


them, except the above three, took any part in 
the work of massacre. M. Favey gave some 
reasons for believing that the pioture of the 
“ Bartholomew Night * in the Arland Museum 
at Lausanne was painted by an eye-witness. 

The Queen of Bournania has published, 
under her usual pseudonym, Oarmen Sylva, a 
novel entitled Ein Oebet (Berlin: A. Dunoker). 

M. Taine’s History of English Literature has 
been translated into Hungarian by the well- 
known Magyar dramatist, M. G. Osiky. 

We have received the prospectus of a new 
edition of Du Cange by M. L. Faure, who has 
already edited several old French Glossaries. 
It will be based upon the text of 1733-36, with 
all available additions and improvements. At 
the end will be given the German-Latin Glossary 
of von Westenreider, published in 1811. It is 
proposed to issue the work in ten quarto volumes 
of about 600 pages eaoh, at the rate of two 
volumes a year. Subscriptions will be received 
in this country by Mr. David Nutt 

M. Achxlle Luchaire has compiled from 
contemporary documents an elaborate chron¬ 
ology of the events of a single year (1 ISO) of 
the reign of Louis VII., thereby correcting 
many errors that appear in all Histories. 

Sio, Gennaro Finamore, author of a 
vocabulary of the dialeot of the Abruzzi, has 
just published (Lanciano: Oarabba) the first 
volume of a collection of ‘ ‘ Tradizioni popolari 
abruzzesi.” It contains fifty-two noveUe or 
country tales, written down by Sig. Finamore 
from the lips of the narrators in eleven different 

J daces. To each is prefixed a notice of the 
ocality, of the dialeot, and of the variants to 
be found in other parts of Italy. This work 
forms a worthy complement to those of Com- 
paretti and Pitrd. The author proposes to 
follow it up with three more volumes, giving 
country tales in verse, songs, and proverbs. 

The Bev. Dr. Badger has recently delivered 
a course of five leotures on his own travels in 


parishes. have had by the heroic conduct of a youog 

-—--- Scotch surgeon which he had witnessed at 

ORIGINAL VERSE. Chatham during the cholera time. Strange 

to say, this young surgeon was none other than 
Ilf memoriam loud FREDERICK cavendish, the friend to whom he was telling the story. 

Foully Murdered in Ireland, May G, 1SS2. Beturning to Edinburgh in 1833, Dr. Brown 

I loved thee, Cavendish ! in cloistered halls graduated as M.D. and began to practise as a 

Our youthfnl steps oonsorted; sfterward physician. His leisure was occupied with 

Our ways were parted, but my heart kept guard literature. The history of the touching little 
Over thee, friend, hearing thy firm footfalls, tale with which his name is always associated is 

Kxpeotant till the hour thy oonntry calls a curious one. He had been asked to give a 

To arduous honour, even to watoh and ward lecture to a country audience, the congregation 
Beside her sacred person ; nor too hard of a clerical friend. He recalled a memory of 

The post for whom strong-souled no fear appals. his student days, and embodied it, no doubt 
Ah ! leal and gentle, unvaunting, kindly, pare ! with this and that touch of “ added artistry,” 
A later Perceval! ah ! lovely spirit, in a little story, which was written at speed 

A white ensign of amity thy hand through one brief midsummer night—much as 

Boro to the poor mad Murderess ! no cure we have been recently told Bossetti wrote his 

For frenzy-fire a very goad to stir it! //and and Soul- and read somewhat nervously 

In thy true heart she plunged the treacherous and ineffectlvely to hia liners, upon 

rw>1 ' _ whom it fell strangely flat. It was only when 

Cold in thy coffin ! and the spring is here! published that the story obtained immedi- 

Blasted in all the promise of thy prime ! . ate recognition as one of the most perfect and 

With healthful sinews patient braced to climb pathetic of modem tales, going directly to the 
The loftiest heights of service >. on the bier hearts of all classes of readers, and attaining a 

well-nigh unparalleled number of editions. 

Crowned patriot martyr by Infernal crime ! ’ AIoD ? ™ th hi8 ^3 n8 “ e ?’ D m S ? mu £ Brown, the 

Where thou hast fallen is a field of honour 1 chemist, and Mr. John Taylor Brown, Dr. 

Justice and Peace to yon distracted isle .Brown was a contributor to the North British 

Love proffered, and she struok the felon blow ; Review. Such of his artioles as ”A Jacobite 
Yet there ia hope ; Saul's demon mood was on her; Family,” “ Arthur Hallnm,” and the inimitable 
Bnt sobered, ahooked to find herself so vile, 11 Marjorie Fleming ” were collected in 185S and 

Kneeling she weeps o'er whom ahe hath laid low. 1861 in the Horae Subsecivae volumes, along with 

The olive branch may rise a sheltering wood, various charaoter-studies of medical worthies 
Baptised, dear hero, in thy sacred blood ! which first appeared in the Edinburgh Medical 

While arm-in-arm the sister isles may move, Journal ; but one remarkable contribution to the 

Wearing twin roees, sunned m thy warm love. iVortA British is still to be found only in its 

Boden Noel. columns—an able and eloquent review of the 

- . . . . - .- first volumes of Modern Painters, the first im¬ 

portant public recognition which the work 
OBITUARY. received. 

Like Landor, Dr. Brown “loved first 
dr. JOHN brown. nature ”—human nature—" and after nature 

The news of the death of the author of Rab and art.” Next in value to his studies of humanity 
his Friends will come as a painful shock to a and its environments are those which deal with 
singularly wide cirole of personal friends, and the painter’s reflections of them. Among such 


, took any part in A later Peroeval! ah ! lovely spirit, 

Favey gave some A white ensign of amity tby hand 
he pioture of the Bore to the poor mad Murderess ! no cure 
a Arland Museum For frenzy-fire, a very goad to atir it! 
in 970 ' witness 1° ***y true heart she plunged the treacherous 
, ... ' brand! 

1 Oarmen U &vlva a 001,1 »» thy ooffin ! and the spring is here ! 

in^A. 6 DunokerV P romi “. of *A y pr TJ r r 

' With healthful sinews patient braced to climb 

ish Literature has The loftiest heights of service ! on the bier 
ian by the well- Tby brow shows tranquil, as thy soul is clear ! 

G. Osiky. Remembrance holds thee in thy youthful time, 

, , Crowned patriot martyr by infernal orime ! 

speotus of a new \Vhere thou haac fallen is a field of honour 1 
•b aure, who has Justice and Peace to yon distracted isle 
Tench Glossaries. Love proffered, and she struok the felon blow ; 
t of 1733-36, with Yet there is hope ; Saul's demon mood was on her; 
aprovements. At But sobered, shooked to find herself so vile, 
tn-Latin Glossary Kneeling she weeps o'er whom she hath laid low. 
d in 1811. It ia The olive branch may rise a sheltering wood. 

Bn quarto volumes Baptised, dear hero, in thy sacred blood ! 

the rate of two While arm-in-arm the sister isles may move, 
is will be received Wearing twin roses, sunned in thy warm love. 
Nutt Boden Noel. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. JOHN BROWN. 


to the yet wider circle of readers, both in this 
country and abroad, who knew him only 


papers are the essays on Leech and Raeburn and 
the more fragmentary “Notes on Art ” selected 


through his genial and delightful writings, from the reviews of the Scottish Aoademy's 
Though Dr. Brown was an old man, and his exhibitions contributed to the Witness news- 


health had been for many years feeble and un- paper in 1846 at the request of Hugh Miller, 
certain, it seemed as if he had entered on a its editor. They are fuU of vital and sympa- 
period of peaceful and productive evening quiet, thetic insight, and are brightened by the play- 
He was relieved from the greater part of his ful fancy and genial humour which characterise 
professional duties, and had returned to literary all Dr. Brown’s writings, shining, as in the 


work which had been long discontinued, pro¬ 


of all 


and profoundest 


paring for the press the collected edition of his humorists, against a background of sadness, 
works recently issued, and writing a Prefaoe to and never flippant or frivolous, for always 


a series of oalotype portraits to be shortly pub¬ 
lished—a task for which he was specially quali- 


Falestine, at the school-room, West Bradley, fied by his interest ia art and his comprehensive 


Somerset. In the first lecture he described knowledge of the Scottish society of the last "" luu * 8 '’ ““ - - 

ancient Melita (Malta) and his voyage there- generation. A few days ago he caught cold. 

from to Joppa (Yafa), and thence by the tra- At first no danger was apprehended, but con- They give little prominence to the techni- 
ditional Arim&thea (Riimlah) and Emmaus gestion of the lungs set in, his enfeebled frame calities of art, though their author was by no 
(Emwfts) to Jerusalem. The second lecture speedily succumbed, and he passed from us on means ignorant of these, for he lived in close 
was devoted to anoient and modern Jerusalem the morning of the 11th inst. intimacy with many painters, had studied for 

and the interesting Scriptural localities in its Dr. Brown was born at Biggar on September at least a short time under J. W. Kwbank, 
immediate neighbourhood. The third, the route 22, 1810, the descendant of a long line of B.S.A.; and his rough pen-and-ink sketches, 
to Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the Secession olergymen who were well known and like the two reproduced in Our Dogs, are full of 
Convent of Mfir Saba. The fourth, Rachel's greatly respected in Scotland. His father re- perception and character. It was greatly to 
Tomb, Hebron, the Pools of Solomon, and moved to Edinburgh, where he was long the be desired that Dr. Brown should have given us 
Bethlehem. The fifth, the route from the Holy esteemed and eloquent minister of Broughton a critical estimate of his friend the late Sir 
City to Bethel (Baitfn), Shechem (Nfibulfls), Place Church. The sou was educated at the George Harvey, P.B8.A., but his sense of 
Samaria (Subust), Jezreel, Nam, Mount Tabor, High School and University; and after serving loss on the artist’s death was too profound and 
Tiberias, Cana of Galilee, and Nazareth, and an apprenticeship with Mr., afterwards Pro- poignant to admit of this, 
from thenoe by Acoa fSt. John d’Acre), Tyre, fessor, Sjme, his attached and life-long friend. The writings of Dr. Brown were the spon- 
and Sidon to SairfU. The lectures were illus- he spent a year as an assistant surgeon at taneous outcome of his nature, and their 
trated _ by Newton and Co.’s patent phantas- Chatham. There is an anecdote connected with tenderness and sympathy, their insight and 
magoria lantern and seventy-two slides, and this period which is worth preserving. Many humour, were the characteristics of his own 
were attended by a highly appreciative audience years afterwards Dr. Brown met Charles Dickens individuality. There was a strange and 
from the neighbouring towns and villages. We for the first and, I think, the only time. The winning charm about him which made itself 


‘ The root of some grave, earnest thought is under- 
struck so rightly 

As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers 
above.” 


They give little prominence to the techni- 


speedily succumbed, and he passed from us on means ignorant of these, for he lived in close 
the morning of the 11th inst. intimacy with many painters, had studied for 

Dr. Brown was born at Biggar on September at least a short time under J. W. Ewbank, 
22, 1810, the descendant of a long line of B.S.A.; and his rough pen-and-ink sketches. 


Secession olergymen who were well known and 
greatly respected in Scotland. His father re¬ 
moved to Edinburgh, where he was long the 
esteemed and eloquent minister of Broughton 


like the two reproduced in Our Dogs, are full of 
perception and character. It was greatly to 
be desired that Dr. Brown should have given us 
a critical estimate of his friend the late Sir 


Place Church. The sou was educated at the George Harvey, P.B S.A., but his sense of 
High School and University; and after serving loss on the artist’s death was too profound and 
an apprenticeship with Mr., afterwards Pro- poignant to admit of this, 
fessor, Syme, his attached and life-long friend. The writings of Dr. Brown were the spon- 
he spent a year as an assistant surgeon at taneous outcome of his nature, and their 
Chatham. There is an anecdote connected with tenderness and sympathy, their insight and 
this period which is worth preserving. Many humour, were the characteristics of his own 
years afterwards Dr. Brown met Charles Dickens individuality. There was a strange and 
for the first and, I think, the only time. The winning charm about him which made itself 
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constantly felt, and attracted to him all with 
whom he came into contact. In his prime he 
was a brilliant conversationalist; and even to 
those of us who knew him only in later life, and 
were permitted to spend many hours with him in 
the little smoking-room at the top of his house, 
the memory of these evenings, and of him who 
made them bright with his mirth and genial 
wisdom, will be preserved for ever as a treasured 
possession. J. M. Gray. 


PARISH REGISTERS AND PUBLIC 
RECORDS. 

Two parliamentary papers which have been 
recently issued deserve the attention of all 
antiquaries and literary students. The first is 
the Bill of Mr. W. Copeland Borlase for the 
preservation of parish registers; the second 
contains the rules laid down by the Master of 
the Bolls for the disposal of valueless docu¬ 
ments. The provisions of Mr. Borlase’s Bill 
are of a simple character, and they are based on 
an article on the subject which Mr. Taswell- 
Langmead contributed to the Law Mayazine and 
Review and Mr. Borlase has now reprinted. 
They decree that every existing register which 
may have been kept in any parish prior to 1837 
shall, after the passing of the Act, come under 
the control of the Master of the Bolls. All 
registers mado and entered before 1813 are to 
be removed to the Becord Office at once; those 
which bear date between 1813 and 1837 are to 
remain in the custody of their present guardians 
for twenty years longer. Numerous instances 
of the mutilation or destruction of these in¬ 
valuable records of the pedigrees of peer and 
peasant have been mentioned in print. Mr. 
Borlase states from his personal knowledge 
that the register of one parish in his own county 
was discovered some time ago in a tailor's shop 
in a neighbouring town, and that another was 
carried away with the goods and chattels of a 
deceased incumbent and only restored in a 
damaged state. There is but one objection 
which can be brought against his proposals. 
They will prove fatal in many instances, we 
cannot but fear, to the prosecution of genea¬ 
logical research by local antiquaries. The 
Academy has recorded during the last few years 
several cases in which incumbents and other 
gentlemen with a taste for family history have 
reproduced the whole of, or selections from, 
church registers in the columns of parish 
magazines or in separate volumes. One of these 
transcripts, if we remember aright, related to a 
parish in the county which Mr. Borlase repre¬ 
sents. This is the single flaw in the scheme, 
but it is a flaw which it will require great 
ingenuity to remedy. 

Sir George Jessel has ordered, under the 
authority of the Publio Becord Office Aot, 
1877, that the documents of the various 
law courts and State departments shall be 
inspected by three officers of the Public Becord 
Office, who are to sit in judgment on the 
documents and settle which of them are of a 
worthless character, unfit for preservation. The 
first officers appointed for this purpose are 
Mr. William Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Becords, Mr. Joseph Bedington, Assist¬ 
ant Keeper, and Mr. Luke Owen Pike, a senior 
clerk in the Becord Office. They are to com¬ 
mence their duties by inspecting the documents 
of the superior courts of oommon law. One 
schedule at least of all papers to be disposed of 
must be submitted to the Master of the Bolls 
every year, and, when he has approved the 
schedule, it will be laid before Parliament. 
After the schedule has been submitted to 
Parliament for four weeks, the whole of these 
documents are to be effectually destroyed. Let 
us hope that these gentlemen will take every 
precaution against the destruction of any papers 
of historical or genealogical interest. , 


THE “ANTiaONE” AT TORONTO. 

Trinity College, Toronto. 

On two occasions in Easter week the “ Anti¬ 
gone ” of Sophocles was produced before 
crowded audiences at University College, 
Toronto. The selection was unquestionably 
ambitious, especially when the mask was 
absent to cover defects of facial expression; but 
the result justified the choice, and the success 
of the performance, the first ever attempted in 
Canada, cannot fail to increase the taste for 
classical studies by the insight thus given into 
the gTand simplicity and exquisite pathos of 
the Greek drama. 

The performance was strictly confined to 
members of the university, all tbo parts being 
taken by resident professors and students. Mr. 
Hutton, as Antigone, well sustained tbo princi¬ 
pal character. The gradual triumph of the 
stronger will over the ehriuking Ismene, and 
the supreme obligation of natural ties even over 
loyalty to tho State, were finely brought out; 
but perhaps the greatest success was achieved 
in the last scene, where Antigone is led off the 
stage uttering the despairing protest, twice 
repeated— 

r))v el<re$icm trcfSliroura. 

Creon, represented by a young graduate (Mr. 
Douglas Armour), showed genuine dramatic 
power in the rapid transition of feeling required 
of him— e.g., the change from open defianco to 
consciousness of undefined dread in the dialogue 
with Teiresias, culminating in the confession— 

avayKf] 8’ oii\l Suff/taxtyrroe, 

In tho last death-scene a bold innovation was 
introduced. Haemon being carried in on a bier, 
instead of in the arms of Creon. 

A genuine musical triumph was achieved in 
the adaptation of Mendelssohn’s fine musio 
written for the German to the original by Prof. 
Bamsay Wright. The musio was given by 
a full orchestra, and the bursts of instrumental 
music at the critical parts of tho dialogue were 
very effective. The intonation throughout the 
dialogue was clear and expressive ; the choruses 
were less easily followed, owing to the necessity 
of strengthening the vocal force of fifteen by 
a large choir of undergraduates. 

Dr. Pike did good service as stage-manager, 
and Mr. Vines led the chorus. Widespread 
interest was excited in the play throughout the 
city, and its sucoess will do much to advance 
the cause of classical education. 

C. W. E. Body. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WYCLIFFE’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 

BuntI, N.B.: M», 10,18U. 

Mr. Bass Mulliuger, in his review of Mr. 
Moutagu Burrows’ (Vyclifs Place in Hittory 
(Academy, May <>), without directly challenging 
the writer’s estimate of the great reformer, oalls 
for further evidence on the point. Being myself 
entirely of the opinion that John Wyoliffe holds 
a unique position in “ his effect on our English 
theology and our religious life,” I venture to 
call attention to a few facts. With respect to 
Wycliffe’a influence on the English language 
I would speak with more caution, because, 
though he must have bad some influenoe, I do 
not see any way of gauging it, and because in 
that field be had many coadjutors. In the 
latter part of the fourteenth and the early part 
of the fifteenth centuries the English language 
was putting forth such thick shoots in all direc¬ 
tions that it would be hard to estimate the 
amount of influence attributable to any one 
man. But in relation to the religious move¬ 
ment connected with his name Wycliffe stands 
absolutely alone. What names of followers of 
bis have lived down to the present day ? 
Probably the only names known to the general 
reader are those of William Sawtrey, John 
Bad by, and sir John Oldcastle, the last being 
known because he took up arms for freedom 
of conscience, the two former because they 
suffered at the stake; but neither of them left 
any personal mark on the thought of tho age. 
Wycliffe had no coadjutor or iollower of any 
eminence in the world of letters. Perhaps the 
most learned of his disciples were Philip 
Bepingdon and John Purvey, the reviser of 
Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible ; but both of 
these recanted under pressure; Bepingdon 
made his peace so completely with the Church 
authorities that he was made Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1405. We are thus left with two salient 
facts before us; one is Wycliffe, with his 
writings and his English Bible, and the other 
is his work, the enduring, undeniable effects 
of his teaching. I need not refer to the 
results of his teaching in Bohemia, except 
to point out that Jonn Hubs suffered for 
holding the pre-eminently Wyoliffian doctrine 
of “ Dominion,” not for denying transubstan- 
tiation ; on that point Hass was orthodox ; he 
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died because he refused to submit his right of 
priT&te judgment to the council, and because 
he ventured to assert that a bad priest was no 
priest, and a bad king no king. This side of 
Wycliffe’s teaching, I may remark, played less 
part among the practically minded people of 
England; the great questions on which the 
struggles between the reformers and the Church 
party in England turned were four—namely, 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, image 
worship, and pilgrimages; with a fifth which 
comprehended all others—the question of the 
authority of the Church. On the first of these 
points Wyoliffe’s followers soon went beyond 
nis teaching; he always held a real presence of 
some sort, and this it was that saved him from 
formal condemnation during his life. Sawtrey, 
Badby, and Old castle suffered because they refused 
to admit that the consecrated host had ceased 
to be “ materially ” bread. This enables me 
to answer Mr. Mullinger’s first question as to 
the distinctions between Wycliffe’s teaching and 
that of his followers. There was progress and 
development on the part of the latter, but no 
introduction of any new principle, no new 
departure. In connexion with this I should 
say that the Socialist views supposed to have 
been developed by Wycliffe's successors out of 
his dootrines have no foundation, except in the 
insinuations of their enemies. Not only was no 
such charge ever proved against any Lollard; 
but no such charge was ever preferred against 
any one of them in all the voluminous pro¬ 
ceedings on record. I speak down to the time of 
Henry v. Jack Straw and John Ball took their 
inspiration, not from John Wycliffe, but from 
William Langland, as may be seen by com¬ 
paring Ball’s utterances with “ Piers Plowman.” 
The attacks made in and out of Parliament on 
the possessions of the Church, or, in modem lan¬ 
guage, the movement for disendowment, was 
another thing. Of course the Lollards took the 
lead in this. 

As to the extent of Wycliffe’s follow¬ 
ing. During the reign of Riohard II. 
the Lollards enjoyed a certain amount of 
tacit Court favour, and had their sup¬ 
porters in high life; under Henry IY. the 
aristocratic Lollards dwindled away; under 
Henry V. they vanished. In connexion with 
Oldcastle’s rising we trace the names of only 
two knights beside himself, and about twice 
as many esquires. At Oxford the Lollards 
were strong down to the end of Henry IV.’s 
reign ; this is proved by the obstinate resistance 
offered to Archbishop Arundel's measures, and 
by the frequent ohanges of academic officials as 
the two parties alternately predominated. But 
the strength of Lollardism, as of modem 
Nonconformity, lay in the middle classes of the 
towns. Out of the names of forty-seven per¬ 
sons notioed as implicated in Oldcastle’s rising 
we have representatives of thirteen trades from 
fourteen counties besides Middlesex; the list 
also includes a considerable number of clergy¬ 
men beneficed and unbeneficed, one Oxford 
scholar, and one ploughman. These were 
persons to whom pardons were granted 
Foedera, ix. 120, 129, 170, 193). Of the 
actual numbers of those who rose at Old¬ 
castle’s call I can give no estimate; but the 
fact that men were found to come to London 
on a given day from every part of England 
from Yorkshire to Somerset proves that the 
Lollards were no paltry, inaignifioant set. In 
1415 two Lollards were burnt in Smithfield— 
one was a baker, the other a skinner ( Chron . 
London; Foxe). 

As to the “ actual circulation and real 
influence ” of Wycliffe’s version of the Bible, 
it is not easy to adduoe evidence. I can suggest 
one line of investigation which might be 
worked out in various directions. Scriptural 
quotations are rare in Chaucer's earlier writ¬ 
ings, but common in his later writings. I 


have compared a oertain number of these with 
the Wycliffite Bible. In many cases there was 
nothing distinctive, but in other cases there 
was an amount of verbal coincidence that left 
no doubt on my mind that the poet must have 
been familiar with Wyoliffe’s Bible—as, for 
instance, the references to 2 Cor. vi. 13 and 
1 Tim. v. 6: Pardoner’s Tale, 11. GO and 85. 
This is the more remarkable as Chaucer was 
a man who had no sympathy with the Lollards, 
except in dislike of the friars. 

One word as to the spelling of the Reformer’s 
name. The name was distinctly territorial; he 
was one of the Wycliffes of Wycliffe, near Old 
Richmond, where the family remaiued long 
after his time. Among the many varying 
forms of the family name it seems best to take 
that whioh agrees with the territorial name, 
which is now fixed ; to speak of the Wyclifs of 
Wycliffe seems absurd. J. H. Ramsay. 

PS.—I should have stated above that at the 
Council of Constanoe the proceedings against 
heresy were announced at the outset as 
directed against the teaching of John Wycliffe : 
St-Denys’ Charles VI. v. 462, ed. Bellaguet. 


THE MYSTERY AT TANYRALLT. 

London : Mar 9. ISSt. 

A few weeks ago I picked up a copy of Prof. 
Aytoun’s Firmilian, published by Messrs. 
Blackwood in 1854 as " a spasmodic tragedy by 
T. Peroy Jones.” It contains certain MB. 
annotations, an extraot from which may be 
interesting to students of Shelley. 

“ There Is a tinge of Shelley in the character 
of Firmilian. perhaps meant; the 'fond da 
oaraot&re ’ is the same, egotism, lawlessness of mind, 
and excess ire self-esteem in a restless state, with 
loose principles about women. . . . Shelley had a 
char so ter at Oxford as a black sheep, who played 
dangerous practical jokes by eleotricity, Ac., on the 
college scouts; higher game would have been un¬ 
safe. Soon after I asms, he and little Hogg, of 
University College, his Pylades, were expelled for 
the joint concootion of a still-born infidel traot 
Several years afterwards, he levanted from his 
creditors at Tremadoc, N. Wales, leaving the 
servants to answer them; and perpetrating with 
his own hands and pistol a humbug about hit fear of 
assassination to show oanse. Hit grandfather cams 
to the reecue and paid his debts. Bat in the 
schedule he would not include £100 lent him by 
my uncle in-law, Mr. Bllis Nanney, of Gwyufryn, 
defying the latter to produce any acknowledgment. 

“ ‘ Jj-n him and the money,’ said the latter 

tome; 1 the fellow knew I had no vouoher—as if I 
should have aiked for one from a neighbour and a 
gentleman ! (at I thought him). He stated him¬ 
self as nnder a temporary difficulty, and of oourse 
there the money was. But he utterly disclaimed 
it to 8ir Bysshe, his grandfather; to whom it was 
his cue to make the beat story he could.’ ” 

The writer of this note, whoever he may be, 
writes forty years at least after the date of the 
: events narrated (the mysterious attempt at 
assassination took place February 26,1813), and 
his evidence, at the best, is but “ hearsay ” 
from the lips of an irritated creditor. It was 
not “several years’’after Shelley left Oxford 
that he stayed at Tremadoc. It was less than 
two years, for at the latter place he was still a 
minor. Again, there is no mention made in 
any biography of the fact here stated with such 
circumstance, that Shelley’s grandfather paid 
his debts upon this oocasion. From what we 
know of Sir Bysshe it would seem extremely 
unlikely that he did anything of the kind; 
though he entertained, it is true, no suoh 
hatred of his grandson as of Timothy Shelley, 
his son. 

Making every allowance, however, for lapses 
of memory, and for the prejudices of the writer, 
his statement concerning the debt to Mr. 
Nanney remains highly interesting. 


It was while at Tanyrallt (in the house of 
Mr. Madocks) that Shelley exerted himself to 
repair the embankment at Tremadoc. Bio¬ 
graphers express themselves at a loss to under¬ 
stand how our poet obtained the needful moneys 
for this generous enterprise. Thus Medwiu 
writes:— 

“ I have no olae to discover in what manner he 
ooutrived to raise money for his subscription, and 
for the acta of charity here detailed. It must 
have been raised at tome great sacrifice ” 

Mr. MacOarthy, again, a far more critical 
writer:— 

' 1 It is stated that Shelley headed the subscription 
list with one from himself for £500. Tbit is scarcely 
credible, unless, indeed, it was understood that 
the subscription, like his rent, was not to be paid 
till he oame of age.” 

Communism in matters pecuniary docs not 
muoh simplify book-keeping, and Shelley’s 
fiscal arrangements are often obscure. At 
Tremadoc he seems to have been so much 
involved as to give some colour to the state¬ 
ment circulated in the neighbourhood (and 
here repeated) that the “ assassination ” was a 
got-up hoax to furnish him with a pretext for 
esoape. His letter to Mr. Hookham on the 
oooasion is startling: 

“My dear 8ir,—I have just esoaped an atrocious 
assassination. Oh I Send me £20 if you have it 
You will perhaps bear of ms no more.” 

Mr. Hookham sent £20, and the Shelleys, 
according to a letter from Harriet to thit 
gentleman, “ stayed till everything was readv 
for leaving the plaoe, at the Solicitor-General 
of the oouuty’s house, who lived seven miles 
off.” I do not know whether Carnarvonshire 
boasts any suoh an officer as a “ Solicitor- 
General,” but I suppose the gentleman referred 
to to have been Mr. Ellis Nanney, who was 
Sheriff of the oounty at least. There is a single 
reference to Mr. Nanney in Hogg’s Life as 
having given some directions respecting windows 
at Tanyrallt whioh were broken in the fray. 
It was during this visit, perhaps, that Shelley 
borrowed the £100, and represented himself 
as “ under a temporary difficulty.” 

Ernest Radford. 


TWO MISTAKES IN LITTRE’s “ FRENCH 
DICTIONARY.” 

98 Bosbuek Read, Sheffield. 

The supplemental volume of M. Littrd's great 
work, although displaying the same amazing 
learning and industry as the four preceding 
volumes, contains several curious oversights, 
which are, no doubt, to be attributed to the 
writer’s advanced age. Two of these errors 
seem to be of sufficient consequence to justify 
a reference to them in the Academy. 

Under the artide Clerc ia the Supplement, 
M. Littrd remarks that it is singular that the 
English expression corresponding to pas d* 
clerc is “clerical oversight,” which (he imagines) 
can only mean an error committed by a clergy¬ 
man, whereas in the French phrase the reference 
is to a mistake of a notary’s or attorney's 
clerk. In the “Notes Tardives,” on p. 375, 
M. Littrd states that he is informed by “ M. 
Ewkilohin, d'Oxford,” that the term “clerioal 
oversight ” is to be explained by the fact that the 
art of printing in England had its beginning in 
a chapel at Westminster, whenoe the associa¬ 
tions of printers are still called chapels, and 
retain all the names borrowed from the semi- 
clerical life. A “ clerical oversight ” is thus 
“ an error committed by a compositor or proof¬ 
reader.” It would seem that “ M. Ewkilohin ” 
is the Rev. G. W. Kitohin, but M. Littrd must 
surely be mistaken in ascribing to that excel¬ 
lent soholar the authorship of this strange piece 
of information. Every educated Englishman 
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is aware that a “ clerical oversight ” (“ clerical 
error ” is the more usual expression) does not 
mean a printer’s, but a writer’s mistake, in 
which sense the origin of the phrase is obvious 
enough. It is a mistake to say that pot de clerc 
and “ clerical oversight ” are equivalent ex¬ 
pressions. The sort of blunder denoted by pat 
de clerc can be committed in speeoh or aotion 
quite as well as in writing. One of M. Lilted*s 
own examples is “ Ma langne a fait un pas de 
clerc.” It seems possible that the original 
reference may have been something quite dif¬ 
ferent from what M. Littrd supposes. 

The other mistake to which I wish to call 
attention relates to the word chalet. In the 
body of the Dictionary, M. Litted had mentioned 
approvingly the derivation of this word from the 
Latin cata or caetelletum. In the Supplement, 
however, he remarks that these derivations must 
be abandoned, and quotes the following sentence 
from a letter of M. Berthoud: “ L’dtymologie 
latino aurait donnd chdlet ; cette faute de pro- 
nonoiation etait insupportable a Rousseau; 
jamais on ne dit chalet on pays romand.” Of 
course, the reading should be, “jamais on 
ne dit chdlet.” M. Littrd afterwards became 
aware of this “ clerical oversight,” and in the 
article JRomand in the Supplement he attempts 
to correct it. In so doing, he unluckily 
makes another slip, and bids us read jamait 
on ne dit chalet (and not chdlet),” thus re¬ 
iterating his original mistake, instead of 
rectifying it. M. J- rthoud's remark appears 
decisive against the Latin etymologies proposed. 
M. Littrd does not suggest any other derivation ; 
it seems natural to think of a High-German 
equivalent of the O.-N. tkali, but I am not aware 
that any such form oan be produced. It may 
be noted that the earlier editions of the 
Dictionary of the Aoaddmie fraugaise give the 
word with the circumflex accent, and in 
English books it nearly always appears in this 
form. This, however, is a matter of course, as 
our printers rarely miss an opportunity of 
adorning a French vowel with an accent—for 
instanoe, they generally give us Oeneviive with 
two acute accents, and it is only reoently that 
they have learned to spell the name of M. 
Renan correctly. Henry Bradley. 


EARLY SCLAVONIAN SETTLEMENTS IN GREECE, 
London: Hay 8,1881. 

In reviewing M. Sathas’ Documente iniditt 
rtlatife u VHittoire de la Grice, &o., in the 
Academy of April 29, Mr. Boase sums up that 
author’s arguments against Fallmayr’s far¬ 
fetched, but now too wholly discredited, theory 
of a Solavonisation of the Peloponnesus 
between the late sixth and the early ninth 
century. But he does so in suoh a colourless 
way that readers who are not familiar with the 
original sources for the period, and who, like 
only too many Engljshmen, may be ready to 
accept without question every would-be new 
light from the Continent, may be led to infer 
that FaUmayr's belief was bound up with the 
use or coining of the verb a8x*0u»iu by Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (de Them., ed. Bonn, 
o3), or that there is some doubt as to whether 
20A ifios has the same meaning as 2sxi0os — i.e., 
“ Sctavonian in Byzantine Greek. 

The historical evidence from which Fallmayr 
argued the complete extirpation of the Hellenio 
aborigines by Solavonian intruders consists 
chiefly, but not exclusively, of the brief narrative 
of the reduction of the Solaves (2*Aa0iW'l of 
Greece to the position of tributaries during'the 
reign of Irene in Theophanea (ed. B., 707), and 
the much falter story of their early settlements, 
their struggles with the cities that remained 
Greek, like Patras, and their final subjugation 
by Michael I. or Leo V., in Constantine’s 
later work (de Adm. Imp., chaps, xlix., 1.), 


where they figure as 2kx60oi, 2«A afiivoi, and 
’SeXafineiiroi. All that can be certainly averred, 
from the glottological point of view, about the 
various * and 0 forms of the Sclavonic name is 
that more Byzantine authors use the former 
than the latter. Here are a few instances of 
the employment of the two sets of forms when 
the same events are described by different 
writers. 

The allies of the Bulgarian Zaberganes, over 
whom Belisarius won his very last victory 
under the walls of New Rome (in 558 or 559) 
are 2kx60oi and 2xXa0!yot in John of Malala 
(ed. B., 490), and also in Theophanea (tub anno 
551), but ~9\a$ivoi in Cedrenus (ed. B., i. 677). 
The auxiliaries who accompanied the Avar 
“Chagan hateful to God” to the leaguer of 
the Imperial city in 626 are 2<cA d0oi in the 
Chronican Paschale (ed. B., i. 719-25), 2kX*0oi 
and 2 KAa£i?>'a! in Nioephorus Cpolitanus (ed. B., 
20, &c.), but %8\d0u>v ir\-f)8ri in the metrical 
narrative of George of Pisidia (1. 409). The 
military oolonists whom Justinian II. (Rhino- 
metus) planted in Asia Minor as a barrier 
against the Saracens (to whose standards most 
of them straightway deserted) are xexaBhcot in 
the verse of Ephraemius (1. 1472), and 2 exa 0 lyo, 
and 28xA0oi in the prose of Cedrenus (ed. B., i. 
772, 773). Yet, in the other versions of the 
same story, Theophanea (ed. B., i. 659), 
Leo Grammaticus (ed. B., 163), Zonaras (ed. 
Migne, 1300) ; Nicephorus Cpolitanus (ed. 
B., 41,42) they are 2kx60oi, XnKo0iKoi, or XicXafrtiyoi. 
It would be too much oven for the courage of a 
Continental partisan to contend that Nicephorus 
Bryennius, the son-in-law of the Emperor 
Alexius Oomuenus, when writing of the events of 
his own time (the late eleventh century), would 
bring upon the scene skin-dad barbarians, 
“subject to the Avar conquerors” (who dis¬ 
appeared from the Balkan lands early in the 
seventh century); yet that historian uses the 
alternative 8 form, 20Xa0lyos to desoribe the 
Solaves of Bulgaria in his own day (ed. B., 
100-2). A. R. Fairfield. 


THE INSCRIPTION AT THE DOG RIVER. 

Oxford: Kq 17, 1882. 

I would suggest for the word sarati, which 
occurs several times in the Dog River inscrip¬ 
tion published by Prof. Sayce in the last 
number of the Academy, the translation 
" pontoon; ” and I would connect it with the 
Aramaic earitha, a beam, which is the Targum 
word for qorah, 2 Kings vi. 5 (AY., “stick”), 
and in other passages of the Old Testament. 

A. Neubauer. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION “ NAME LISTS.” 

Elinburili : May 18,1882. 

I am sorry that it has been possible for Prof. 
Palmer to construe my remarks in the Academy 
of May 6 as holding him in any way responsible 
for the defects of the Palestine Name Litts. I 
thought that I had quoted from his own Preface 
enough to show that the defects lay in the first 
collection of the names ; while, by pointing out 
that fresh enquiry on the spot and the collation 
of Arabic sources were necessary, I clearly 
indicated that even the best scholar could not 
produce a thoroughly satisfactory result by mere 
redaction of the materials of the survey. It 
was obviously necessary that the lists should 
be published, whatever their defects, before 
this work of control began ; and Prof. Palmer 
deserves all thanks for having undertaken and 
executed this task for which, as I was careful 
to point out, he has very special qualifications. 

W. Robertson Smith. 
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II., by Prof. Oungae. 

. *-. 8 8ooi«r of Arte: <* The Gold Field, of We.t 
Antes,'* by O.pt, Oemeroo end Oeot. Burton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: DiroueMon, “Corn-Mill 
Msohinery.” 

8 p.m. Anthropologieil Institute: <* System.'of Lind 
Tenure in Different Countries," by Bir Bertie Frrrr. 
Wxdxudat, Mey 24,3 p.m. Linnesn: AnntT.rs.ry M-«'ine. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: '‘English and Forsien 
Teohnioal Eduoetton," by Mr. B. C Ribinx. 8 

8 p.m. Royal Society of Llter.ture: •< Tbs Origin. 
Mermen, Customs, Institutions, end Annihilation o 1 the 
Aborigines of AustrnlaeU.” by Mr. T. Henniker Heston. 

S 8 p.m. Osologiaal: “The (leelogr of Cost. Run ” 

’ X*-. Attwood, with an Appendix by Mr. W. H. 
udlsston; *'The Newer Pliooms Period in Englmd.” by 
Jtr- V ' W< *’d i "A Remarkable Dmosinrinn Oomooid 
from the Wealdsa ef Brook, in the Isis of Wight, pr¬ 
eened in the Woodwardlan Museum of the UoiTomtty of 
Cambridge, probably referable to Ornithopm by Pro'. 
H. Seeley; "The Annelida tubicola of the Wsnlook 
Sanies," by Mr. G. B. Vine. 

8 p.m. Spelling Reform Association: Annntl Meet¬ 
ing ; Address by Prof Sayoa. 

Thomd.t, May 85, 8 pm. Royal Iaetitntioa: ‘'Too 
Metals,” by Prof. Dower. 

8 P.m. Society■of Arts: "Rsoent Peerages of Zilu- 
Xeffr History.” by Dr. R. J. M.nn. 

T,l *E r »'>h Kngiarers: “The Organisition 
‘ n4 , 0 r o r , i O ° # ', Ul# F “ W Telegraph Corps io thr Iruu- 
Taal, 1881,” by Lieut. A. H. Bajnold. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Feidat, May 28, 8 p.m. Browning: “ Bishop Blongram.” hy 
the Rev. Prof. Johnson; "Browning and tne Arts — 
“ U8i «r Petatin*. Soulpturo, Architecture, and Poetry,” by 
Mr. W. Share ' * 

_. »P m- Royal Institution: “The Sacred Ltws of the 
Hindus.” by Sir Henry Maine. 

Satoxdat, May 27,3 pm. Koyal Inetitation: *<Poetry an 1 
lta Literary Forms,” II., by Prof. D. Masson. 


SCIENCE. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. 
Aug. Weismann. Translated and Edited 
by Raphael Meldola. Part III. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The third instalment of Dr. Weismnnn’s 
great work proves in some ways rather dis¬ 
appointing. Perhaps it may sound like a 
hopeless paradox to say that this is probably 
because it is the most interesting of all; yet 
suoh is really the true state of the case. It deals 
mainly with the transformation of the axolotl, 
a subject of far more general interest to 
biologists than the seasonal dimorphism of 
butterflies or the phyletic parallelism of meta- 
morphic species. The consequence is, a dozen 
abstracts gave us the cream of Dr. Weis- 
mann’s researches in this direction the moment 
they were first published in Germany; and 
now that we come to read them at first hand in 
English, they seem rather like a twice-told 
tale. To say the truth, too, the Freiburg 
Professor is afflicted with a very serious type 
of German long-windedness, which somewuat 
mars the effect of his delivery ; while his 
schematism quite surpasses that of any other 
practical writer we have ever known. A* 
everybody has heard, Dr. Weismann and 
Friiulein von Chauvin made a number 
of experiments upon axolotls in order to 
ascertain the nature of the curious fact ob¬ 
served in Paris that these normally perenni- 
branchiate amphibians were capable, under 
certain circumstances, of losing their gills and 
assuming a true salamandrine iorm as Ambly- 
stomas. Their object was to discover whether 
this change was due to external conditions 
or to internal causes—proof of the latter point 
being equivalent to the establishment of the 
theory of an inuat; tendency towards develop¬ 
ment in a given direction, to the demolition of 
which Dr. Weismmn has long devoted all his 
scientific energies. The fact t indicated that 
almost all the laivae will complete their 
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metamorphosis into Amblystomas if submitted 
to the necessary treatment for changing 
aquatic into aerial respiration. It would be 
impossible to follow out Dr. Weismann’s acute 
reasoning upon the facts in full; but he shows 
very good grounds for believing that the 
change is not really due to a progressive saltus, 
but to reversion towards an earlier, though 
higher, form. He supposes that the axolotl is 
descended from a parent Amblystoma, and 
that it has lost the habit of metamorphosis, 
and become once more perennibranchiate, not 
so much through the influence of the great 
lake of Mexico as through the extreme dry¬ 
ness of the Mexican plateau, which renders 
the region unlit for terrestrial amphibian life. 
This first hypothetical change is in itself an 
example of degenerative reversion, as It sup¬ 
poses the parental Amblystoma of Mexico to 
have reverted to an earlier and lower ancestral 
form, through which all caducibranchiate 
Urodela must of course have passed. At the 
same time, the reversion was r.ot complete; 
the new Siredons bore one mark of their 
descent from a salamandrine type in the 
presence of an intermaxillary gland, which 
occurs in all the land amphibians, but in no 
Iohthyodea. But when these degenerate 
larval forms are brought to the moister climate 
of Europe, and subjected to special circum¬ 
stances, they revert once more, this time up¬ 
wards, to the later ancestral Amblystoma type. 
Owing, however, to the great constitutional 
disturbance thus set up, the Amblystomas so 
produced are infertile—a case strictly parallel 
to several of those noted by Mr. Darwin. It 
must be admitted that Dr. Weismann hae 
proved his thesis with great ingenuity; and 
that his two new points, as to the inter¬ 
maxillary gland and the dryness of the 
Mexican atmosphere—added since the 
German original was published—make the 
demonstration as nearly complete as in such 
a matter we can ever hope it to be. The 
only remaining experiment would consist in 
the attempt to breed perennibranchiate Sire¬ 
dons from North American Amblystomas. If 
this could only be done by the reverse 
process of keeping the larvae from performing 
their metamorphosis, the chain of evidence 
would be absolutely complete. Why does not 
Dr. Weismann try ? 

The second essay in the present instalment 
deals with the mechanical conception of 
nature, and is mainly in answer to von Hart¬ 
mann and von Baer. The former has so few 
followers in England (if any) that serious 
refutation of his windy pseudo-philosophy 
is hardly necessary here. Dr. WeiEtnann 
has an easy task of it. Yon Baer stands on 
a very different platform; but even his defence 
of teleology in organisms is nothing more 
than a dogmatic statement, which can 
scarcely stand for a moment against the 
solid reasoning of the Darwinian school. 
Mr. Meldola has performed his part of the 
work in his usual learned and scholarly 
fashion, showing himself as much at home 
among amphibians as among butterflies, and 
has added several useful notes, bringing the 
original into closer relation with English 
thinking on the subject as exemplified by 
Mr. Spencer, Mr. Wallace, Prof. Ray Lan- 
kester, &c. A good Index to the entire treatise 
concludes the volume. Gbant Allen. ( 


8UMIR AND ACC AD. 

Munich. 

Already in the oldest cuneiform-written 
monaments of South. Babylonia (e.g , in the 
short inscriptions of Ur-bagas published in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, i. 1) the kings of 
Ur (“Ur of the Chaldees,” Gen. xi. 28) and 
other places call themselves “ kings of 8umir 
and Accad.” The language of these inscrip, 
tions is the same non-Semitic language also 
found in a great series of bilingual hymns 
and exorcisms—bilingual because a literal 
translation in the Semitio Babylonian-Assyrian 
is added by the copyists. A considerable 
number of these texts are given in Western 
Asia Inscriptions, iv. 1-30. The great French 
Assyriologist, Jules Oppert, was the first to 
conjecture the truth—viz., that Sumerian, and 
not Aocadian, was the real name of the above- 
mentioned language; he showed that the ideo¬ 
graphic representation of Sumir (not Aooad) 
was a sign originally composed of eme (tongue) 
and ku (noble). Afterwards the late George 
Smith ingeniously anticipated the result now 
accepted by all Assyriologists, that Sumir was 
the southern, Accad the northern, part of Baby¬ 
lonia. A long time standing alone m this 
opinion, ho did not live to see the full confirma¬ 
tion of his views by the convincing _ argu¬ 
ments since brought forward by Friedrich 
Delitzsch in the Appendix of the German 
translation of the Chaldaean Genesis (Leipzig, 
1876), Eberhard Sohrader (especially for Aooad 
= North Babylonia) in his Keilinschri/ten 
und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen, 1878), and 
myself in an article concluding this question 
by a repetition of all the former proofs and 
addition of new ones (“ Zuriiltesten Geographie 
Vorderasiens” in the Ausland of 1880, pp. 
381 ff.). 

Such was the state of things when, in 1878, 
Francois Lenormant, the celebrated founder of 
Sumerian philology, disclosed the existence of 
a new dialect of the Sumerian language (by 
him still erroneously called Accadian), in the 
German augmented edition of his book [Die 
Magie der Chaldiier, Jena, 18 1 8, pp. 399 ff.). . I 
think it necessary to give here an English 
translation of the whole passage: 

“ If the ideogramm eme-ku [see above] rtally be¬ 
longs to an earlier period, and Is not merely au 
invention of the later Assyrians, then of oourse we 
have here eimply a dialectical difference between 
the idioms of the Snmir and Aooad (and not a 
difference of languages, ss was maintained by 
M. Oppert, who thought Sumerian the language of 
the non-8emltio, Acoadian that of the Semitio, 
population of Babylonia). For it is incontestable 
that different dialects were spoken by the pre- 
Semitio inhabitants of the bssin of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The lexloologicsl tablets often contain 
words distinguished by special phonetic peculiarities 
from the common Sumerian [so I correct silently 
instead of Accadian]. [M. Lenormant cites here 
already, as instances, texts afterwards dearly 
shown by Dr. Hanpt to be dialectical: Western 
Asia Inscriptions, if., pi. 40 (trilingual tablet—viz.. 
Accadian, Sumerian. Assyrian), and iv., pi. 10 
(dialeotioal penitential psalm).] These are always 
marked by the addition of an ideogramm, showing 
them to belong to a special dialect: eme-sal, which 
apparently means langnage of women.” 

By this important discovery, in connexion 
with some conjectures of Mr. Th. Pinches, of 
the British Museum (afterwards published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Arohaeology, 1881, January, pp. 43 ff.), Dr. 
Paul Hanpt, a younger German Assyriologist, 
was led to a farther conclusion necessarily 
derivable from it. The first impulse to it was 
given by new trilingual lists of the same sort as 
those cited already by M. Lenormant; these 
lists, since published in the fifth volume of 
Western Asia Inscriptions, were immediately 
reoognised by Mr. Pinches as containing in the 
first column a special dialect of Sumerian. 


Dr. Hanpt, who was at that time in daily 
intercourse with Mr. Pinches at the British 
Museum, and saw the tablets before their pub¬ 
lication, was thus able to give the first account 
of these dialectical peculiarities. He accom¬ 
plished this task in an excellent little paper, 
“Ueber einen Dialekt der sumenschen 
Spraohe,” in the Nachrichten der Gottinger 
gel. Gesellsohaft der Wiss., 1880, pp. 613 ff., 
concluding with a list of those texts which 
are really written in the dialeot, and show in 
accord with the trilingual lexiadogioal tablets 
the same phonetio peculiarities. (This list can 
now be augmented by the following:— Western 
Asia Inscriptions, fourth volume, pi. 20, Nos. 1 
and 3; 24, No. 3 ; 26, Nos. 1, 2, and 8; 28, No. 
4 ; 30, No. 2. An important trilingual tablet, 
containing names of gods, &o., which was 
also overlooked by Dr. Hanpt, is found in 
Western Asia Inscriptions, voL ri., pi. 59.) 

With the communication of this last notice 
begins, indeed, a new step in the history of 
Sumerian philology. It is true that we owe the 
knowledge and the proofs of the existence of 
the dialeotioal texts (to which the dialectical 
columns in the trilingual lexicological tablets 
were only the guides) exclusively to Dr. Haupt. 
But where different scholars are engaged in 
working out successively a new scientific dis¬ 
covery, it must never be forgotten that the last 
always has the easiest task, and produces the 
most perfeot result, whereas the chief merit 
should be awarded to the first, who made the 
original discovery. The honour, therefore, of 
having discovered a seoond dialeot in the pre- 
Semitic literature of Babylonia will always 
remain with M. Lenormant and Mr. Pinches. 

The fact itself is of the greatest importance, 
not only for Assyriology, but also for the his¬ 
tory of religion and oivilisation, for Biblical 
studies, and for every department of Oriental 
learning. But it is first placed in its true light, 
and becomes useful for history and archaeology, 
by answering the question : Which of the two, 
Sumerian or Aocadian, was the newly discovered 
dialect, called by the Babylonians eme-sal, or 
“ language of women ” P We now pass to this 
second part of our investigations. _ Before 
arriving at our results, we will provisionally 
call the one and main dialeot, to which the 
non-Semitic system of cuneiform writing was 
originally adapted, the eme-x; the other, in 
which a great number of the ideogram ms were 
written phonetically, the eme-sal dialeot. _ 

The surest way of finding out the region in 
which either of these dialects was spoken is, of 
coarse, to trace the geographical names iu the 
exoroisms, hymns, and psalms named above. 
Now we find with few exceptions in the eme- 
sal texts only North Babylonian towns and 
temples, especially Babel itself and Borsippa, 
Uruk (Ereoh) and Sippar, then Nippur, Nistn- 
Karrak, Kalneh (Kul-unu), and others. Babel 
and Erech (it must be noted that Erech lies 
really in Accad or North Babylonia—as Prof. 
Delitzsch has shown, Wo lag aas Parodies, pp. 
134 and 200—in spite of the neighbourhood 
of Ur and Eridu) ocour most frequently, and 
so play a chief part in them; while in the 
exoroisms of the emo-x texts, in which geo¬ 
graphical names are of rarer occurrence, Eridu 
(beside Ur the most important oapital of South 
Babylonia) is mentioned on almost every page. 
It is also of great importance that only in the 
eme-x texts do we find the word apsA, “ ocean, 
depth of the sea," and likewise the expression 
pi nardti, “ mouth of the streams ” (the 
Euphrates and Tigris), again pointing to 
South Babylonia (the region adjaoent to the 
Persian Gulf). The shad Makkan, a hill in 
South Babylonia, is likewise met with in an 
eme-x text—viz., Western Asia Inscriptions, 
13, 16; while another, but North Babylonian, 
hill, Sabu, is called in a text of the same 
eme-x, 11 a hill, a remote plaoe ” ( Western Alia 
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Inscriptions, 14, */, and l / t \ bo not involving a 
contradiction. Thu first series of proofs is alone 
decisive in favour of the identification of the 
eme-x with Sumerian or South Babylonian, 
and of the newly discovered eme-Bal with 
Accadian or North Babylonian. The men¬ 
tion of Ur in an eme-sal hymn, Western 
Atia Inscriptions, 4, pi. 9, and the occurrence of 
Babel in some passages of the eme-x texts, can¬ 
not overthrow this result, because, in the first, 
the Moon-god Sin, the favourite deity of Ur, 
and known and honoured as suoh through¬ 
out Babylonia, in the other Marfldug, or 
Merodaoh, as the national deity of Babel, are 
invoked or mentioned by the writer (e/. 
Western Asia Inscriptions, 4, 12, 1. 13 ; and 
29, 1. 21a, these two texts being, besides, of 
rather late origin). 

A seoond series of arguments for the above 
identification is of a philological nature, and will 
therefore only be minded to here. A lucky 
accident has preserved for us several non- 
Semitio inscriptions of the oldest kings and 
viceroys of Ur and Eridu ; and the language of 
these short but important documents possesses 
dialectical peculiarities, not of the eme-sal, 
but, on the contrary, of the common or 
eme-x dialeot of the old agglutinative lan¬ 
guage spoken in Babylonia. The most strik¬ 
ing example is the name of Eridu itself, which 
is in the eme-sal dialect Uru-sfib-ba; in the 
eme-x, and likewise in these inscriptions, Uru- 
dug-ga. This, indeed, is a conclusive proof 
of the correctness of our proposition: eme-x 
= South Babylonian or Sumerian. 

A third evidence, lastly, lies in the agree¬ 
ment between the term “language of the 
women” (eme-sal) and the term established by 
Messrs. Oppert and Pinches for the Accadian 
“language of the servants” (eme-lukb, Me- 
lukha), while, on the other side, the long-known 
ideogrammatical term for Snmir means “ lan¬ 
guage of the lords ” (eme-ku). If the eme-sal 
dialect were identical with the South Baby¬ 
lonian or Sumerian, it would be quite unin¬ 
telligible that the language of women and that 
of the lords should both bo used in opposition 
to the language of the servant*. Every¬ 
body will here be reminded of the similar 
relation in the Indian dramas, where Prakrit 
is spoken by the women and the servants, 
while Sanskrit is the language of the kings 
and Brahmanical priests. The same anti¬ 
thesis occurs, if the eme-sal, as has already 
been proved by other arguments, is identical 
with Accadian or North Babylonian. 

We cannot conclude this paper without 
touching briefly on the hasty conclusions of 
Dr. Haupt (in his Keilschrifttexte) and of Prof. 
Friedrioh Delitzsch (Wo lag das Parodies), who 
both see in the eme-sal the Sumerian, only 
because of some imaginary peculiarities of the 
eme-sal dialect in the names Sumir and its 
older synonym Kingi (also called Kami), 
and some other inadequate reasons, refutable 
in two words. On the other side, the names 
of Babel, Din-tir (“ tree of life”) and Ka- 
dingirra (“ gate of God ”), are no evidence for 
peculiarities of the eme-x dialect, because 
“ life ” is in the eme-x texts really til, not tin 
(r/. Western Asia Inscriptions, 2, 17, 42o, and 
other places), and because the latter can as 
well be transcribed Kadimirra as Kadingirra. 

In conclusion, I think it very significant 
that the Babylonian towns, known to the 
early Hebrews according to the oldest souroes 
(the so-called Jehoviat)—viz., Babel, Ereoh, 
Accad, and Kalneh (Gen. _ x. 10)—are all 
Accadian or North Babylonian ; and that the 
penitential psalms of the old Babylonians, so 
remarkable and so anomalous in early poly¬ 
theistic literatures, are also written in the same 
North Babylonian or Accadian dialect—that 
is, the eme-sal. Who would not see here, with 
me, the oldest Semitio influence on the pre- 


Semitic civilisation of Ohaldaea, an influence 
so often denied altogether by Assyrian scholars P 

Fritz Hommel. 


In one small particular I must oorreot this 
interesting communication of Dr. Hommel. 
The first to point out the existence of two 
Accadian dialeots was myself in 1874 ( Transac¬ 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, iii., 
2. p. 466). But the first to place the fact on a 
solid historical ground was Prof. Lenormant, 
who, with his usual- penetration and brilliant 
powers of combination, saw its connexion with 
“ the language of women,” to which Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch had drawn attention in his 
Assyrische Lesestiicke. A. H. Sayce. 


SOIENCE NOTES. 

Catalogue of Fossil Foraminifera. —Tho Trustees 
of the British Museum have just issued an 
exceedingly useful Catalogue of the fossil 
Foraminifera in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. This Catalogue, forming 
a volume of 100 pages, has been prepared by 
Prof. Rupert Jones, late of the Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. In addition to an inventory 
of the collection, there is an introductory 
ohapter giving the characters of the group and 
describing the structure and mode of growth of 
the recent forms. At the end of the Catalogue 
a Supplement contains remarks on somo of 
the more important groups of the Foraminifera, 
with critical notee on nomenclature. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh on May 15, a paper was read from 
Capt. Tizard and Mr. John Murray on “The 
Exploration of the Faroe Channel, during the 
summer of 1880, in H.M. hired ship Knight 
Errant," with sixteen subsidiary reports by 
various scientific men. The capital result of the 
expedition was the disoovery, in accordance 
with anticipation, of a ridge dividing the warm 
and cold areas in this channel. In the warm 
area sixty-four animals were found, in the cold 
area forty-nine; but only three of these were 
common to both. Altogether, the dredgings 
yielded sixteen new species and one new genus, 
and a great many facts with regard to the dis¬ 
tribution of marine life. The dividing ridge is 
believed to be an ancient moraine. It was 
announced that the Government had set apart 
the Triton, again under the command of Capt. 
Tizard, to contioue the investigations during 
two months of the present summer. 

Among Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’s 
announcements is the first volume of a work 
on Human Morphology, by Mr. H. A. Beeves, 
of the London and other hospitals. The 
author has been a practical anatomical teacher 
of many years’ experience, and those who have 
seen the proof-sheets speak very highly of the 
work. Two more volumes will oomplete the 
book, and all will be profusely illustrated. A 
work containing new views on diseases of tbe 
breast, by the same author, will also shortly be 
issued. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In correction of an announcement that 
appeared in the Academy of May 9, we are 
asked by Mr. W. A. Clouston to state that his 
reprint of Sir W. Ouseley’s Bakhtyiir-Nama 
will not comprise the Persian text, but only the 
English translation, supplemented by notes on 
variant versions of the tales, and an intro¬ 
ductory essay on Oriental fiction. The work 
will not be published, but issued privately to 
subscribers. The edition will be limited to 300 
copies, of which one-half have already been 
taken up; thirty copies (numbered) will also 
be printed on hand-made paper. 


Prof. Zupitza has begun a useful series of 
cheap Anglo-Saxon and Early-English texts 
for use in colleges and schools. The first of 
these is chaps. L-v. of the Anglo-Saxon 
version of St. Mark's Gospel, and ohap. iL of St. 
Luke, with a glossary; the second, Ohaucer's 
“Prolog” to “The Book of the Tales of 
Oaunterbury,” mainly from the Ellesmere M8., 
and with collations from ten other MSS. Some 
of the editorial changes of the Ellesmere forms 
grieve English eyes: “ this relikes,” 1. 70, for 
the plural “ thise relikes” of the three beet 
MSS., “we wer” for the best manuscripts’ 
“ we were," sire surely needless ; and if the MS. 
final de of “ hadde ” is left in 1. 109, 

“A not heed hadde he with a broun visage,” 
why should it be out out of L 349, and appear 
as 

“ Fal many a fat partrich had he in mows " ? 

The difficulty of “ seint ” or “seintc 
formerly discussed in our columns, is 
by reading “seintc” both with Loy, 1. 120, 
and “ Peter,” 1. 697. This is no doubt prefer¬ 
able to the reading “ eeiot.” On a few other 
slight points we should differ from the learned 
editor, but on the whole the text is admirably 
edited, and worthy of Prof. Zupitza's high 
reputation. 

The Monatsschrift fiir Oeschichte und Wisscn- 
schaft des Judenthums for February-May con¬ 
tains articles on the denoAment of the Book of 
Esther by Horowitz, and on the Song of 
Deborah by Graetz (both worth reading), also 
on the Agada of the Tannaites (“repeaters” 
and continuators of the tradition) by Bacher, 
and on Griinbaum’s Jewish-German Chresto- 
mathy, vol. i., by Perles. 




MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. —(Monday, 
May S.) 

Prof. Babington in the Chair.—On behalf of tbe 
Mayor of Cambridge, two yellow vasea (five and a- 
quarter inchea and five and one-eighth inches high) 
were exhibited, that had been found during exoava- 
tiona in King Street last July, at the depth of nine 
feet; they probably belong to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and are notable for the unusual 
perfection of the glaze.—Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, in 
the course of tome remarks on “A Marsupial in 
Cambridge in 1700,” said : “ In a note on Luoian'a 
Vera Hittoria, i. 24, Mo'iie du Soul (8olanus, aa he 
called himself; Soulius, aa be is also called by 
Reitz and Gesner) tells us that a live marsupial 
was exhibited here in 1700. He alto cites Aelian, 
He Natura Animalium, i. 17, where the • tea-dog,' 
SoAorria, it said to give shelter to her whelps 
when danger approaches. Jacobs oites various 
authorities, the chief of which is Ambrose, ttexn'e - 
meron, v., § 7. Add Basil, horn. 7 in Hexaem., § 2 
(i. 64b). These describe, e.g., dolphins and seals 
as marsupial. Fatting from the speotaole to the 
apeotator, du Soul, I find that he is unknown to 
almost all biographers. Meagre notices in Haag, 
La France protestante, and in Nichols’ Lit. Anted. 
iv. 286, are the only voioea of tbe vales sneer to do 
him justioe. He was grandson of Paul du Soul of 
Tours, Reotor of tbe Aoademy of Sanmur in 1657 
and 1661. He fled from persecution; was in Cam. 
bridge (possibly drawn by the fame of Bentley) in 
1700; A. M. per regias litteraa 1701 (the year 
when Bentley was Vice-Cbanoellor) ; in 1702 a 
dissertation from his pen on the style of the New 
Testament was inserted in tbe Syntagma of Rhen* 
feed; in February 1708 he published at Cam¬ 
bridge a specimen of an edition of Lnoian; in 
1720 he sent his collections for Lnoian to 
the Wetateins; in 1722-23 we find him at tbe 
Hagne; in 1722 he publiahed at Amaterdam a 
Frenoh translation of Prideaux’ Connexion; after 
the death of Auguatine Bryan, of Trinity, he was 
engsged by Tonaon to oomplete bis edition of 
Plutarch’s Lives (London, 1724-29, five volumes, 
qusrto); st that time he waa living in the oountry. 
He lived tc 1733, or beyond that year, He flas 
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many allusions to events and penona and manner* 
Of the day : the dragonnadcs; a learned Syrian 
traveller, Theoeharl Uadiohi, at the Hague at the 
tad of 1722; John Ernest Schotts, a aoldier who 
had served under Charles Guatavua of Sweden 
(1654 60), was bom March 12, 1608, and died in 
February 1723. having been a pensioner for more 
than fifty years, and walking to the last from 
Riswijck to the Hague every Sunday to attend the 
Lutheran churoh : John Laughton, librarian of 
Trinity; James Upton; Richard Mead; William 
Sherlock; John Law of Lauriaton ; John Asgill ; 
Fzakiel Spanheim; William Lloyd, Biahop of 
Worcester ; Thomas Irson, the Maskelyne of the 
day, who contrived a wooden head that would answer 
qneationa put to it in any language ; the oustom 
of drinking healths, a propos of a soholion nporlrn 
not rijs 6(ot6kov M aplas ; hour-glasses in pulpits ; 
men employed as ladies' maids, a fashion intro¬ 
duced by that disgraoe of the age, Christina of 
Sweden; Swiss porters ; pilgrims to the Holy Land 
tattooed with the Holy Seoulohre, the crucifix, 
Ac. ; dumb-bells used by leapers in Scotland; 
magical virtue ascribed to the fat of bodies hnng on 
the gallows ; a butterfly giving signs of life seven 
days after losing its head."—Mr. Griffith exhibited 
a series of rude pottery rings of two distinct types, 
found near the river at Harston and Barrington, 
whioh appeared to belong to the Roman period, and 
which he suggested might have been Intended for 
sinking nets. He compared them with rings of the 
same two types found in the Swiss lake dwellings, 
which have been supposed to he stands for round- 
bottomed pottery vessel*. Of these rings Mr. 
Lewis exhibited four which he had brought with 
other pottery fished up from the Lakes oi Bienne 
and Nencbatel.—Mr. Jenkinsou gave seme account 
of the discoveries made at Girton in September 
last. The traces of the Roman period had cul¬ 
minated in a rubbish-pit. which contained below 
broken urns of Roman fabria several fragments of 
sculpture in oolite. He exhibited a lion's head, 
about the size of life, which showed good work, 
and whioh, in spite of pieces knocked off the nose, 
still looked not unimposing; and the torso of a 
military figure that had stood about four feet high; 
the broad collar, the belt, the close-fitting coat, 
apparently of metal, and a short kilt-like garment 
peeping from under it were clearly visible ; one 
arm had been raised. These features showed a 
oertain similarity with those of the bronze statuette 
found at Karith in 1826, and published by this 
society in 1870 (see Communications, vol. iv.). 
Large numbers of Saxon urns had continued to 
oocur, a diagram showing upwards of seventy in an 
area fifty feet square. (Joe had been made with a 
square pieoe of glass in the bottom, for what 
purpose was not known ; a similar one, bnt smaller, 
had been procured from Haslingfield. Another 
bad the ubiquitous svaslika stamped in plain 
globular pnnebmarks on the bottom externally; 
the singular position assigned to this mark, whtob 
bad not otherwise been observed among the forms 
of ornamentation occurring on this pottery, seemed 
to show that it had some special significance. 
3 hree spindle-whorls, one of stone and two of bone, 
two faceted crystal beads, shivered in the fire, were 
found ; and an incomprehensible implement of 
boor, consisting of two narrow pieces an inch and 
a-bau long, held parallel and six inches apart by a 
broad brace behind and two narrow ones in front, 
rigidity being secured by two rivets at either end. 
The two pieces first mentioned had each two deep 
notobea on their inner edge, the lower of which 
notches was continuous in outline with a shallow 
depression cut in the edge of the braces. More 
beads and brooches had been found; and also a 
bronze basio, of the usual Saxon type, in company 
with a bronze-hooped pail; these lay on either aide 
of a body. The cemetery appeared now to have 
bsen completely explored ; and, although a certain 
poverty was observable among the objects found at 
compared wish those from cemeteries at Barrington 
and elsewhere, what there was had been investigated 
under unusually favourable circumstances. Had it 
been necessary to carry away at the time all that 
was found, a comparatively small number of these 
Interesting urns would have survived the journey. 

Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday, May 0.) 
Gen. Prrr-RivKRS, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr, G, M. Atkinson made some remarks npou a 


palaeolithic implement found eighteen feet below 
the bed of the Thames at Chelsea, and exhibited 
by Mr. Lambton Yonng, and upon a jet ornament 
from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. 
A. G. Geoghegan.—Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
exhibited a series of large palaeolithio implements 
recently discovered.—Dr. Beddoe read a paper on 
“The Evidence of Surnames as to Ethnologioal 
Changes in England."—The disonssion wti sus¬ 
tained by Messrs. Hyde Clarke, Holt. Park Harrison, 
Prideaux, Atkinson, C. Roberts, and theChairman.— 
In a paper on the survival of early racial features, 
Mr. J. P. Harrison showed, from measurements 
derived from anaient skulls sod tracings from pistes 
in the Crania Britannica, that the facial skeleton 
of the men of the Bronze period in this oonntry 
differed essentially from that of the Saxons (1) in 
the greater prominence of their brow ridges, 
(2) the sharp projection of the nasal bones, (3) the 
length of the face, and (4) a more pointed chin. 
Now, along, but not narrow, face, prominent brows, 
a high-bridged nose, and a fine ohin, accompanied 
by a stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, 
and thin lips, characterise a Urge part of the 
population of the three kingdoms at the present 
day. And another equally well-defined type is also 
seen among ns. Its distinctive features are a 
smooth brow, a straight or slightly incurved nose, 
ending in a bulb, a rounded face, a heavy ohin, 
moulded lips, light hair and eyes, a atstnre aboat 
the average, with more or less substance. Mr. 
Harrison said it oonld not be doubted that living 
snbjeots, possessing respectively all these peculi¬ 
arities, represent the two races above alluded to. 
The first, considered by the late Dr. Rolleston to 
be Cymrio, would appear to inolnde Danish, 
Belgio, and, perhsns, Anglian tribal varieties ; the 
aeoond, Saxons, Franks, and Teutons generally. 
Early Danish and Belgio skulls differ from German 
in like manner.—Dr. Beddoa, Prof. Thane, Mr. 
Atkinson, and the President joined in the dis¬ 
cussion. 

Sociktt of Antiquaries.— ( Thursday , May 11.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., in the Chair.—The Rev, W. 
F. Creeny, of Norwioh, exhibited a oolleotion of 
robbings of monumental busies from the Low 
Countries and Germany. Some of these were of 
considerable size, and in both design and workman¬ 
ship muoh more elaborate than English braises. 
In two large foarteenth-oentnry double brasses— 
one of two bishops, snd the other of two knights— 
from the Museum at Brussels the Gothio canopies 
aad the shafts supporting them are filled with 
figures of saints, ana bslow is s oarious series of 
groups representing th« abduction of a lady by 
savage men. At Bruges Cathedral, Jovis Munter 
and hit wife (fifteenth century) are represented in 
winding sheets, with the cross of absolution on the 
breast, not standing on the ground, but as if 
ascending. In many—as, for example, the tifteenth- 
oentnry brass of the lord of Gerlichs, and another, 
late in the sixteenth century, to the Spanish family 
of de Pnehla—the head it supported by a pillow, 
thongh the body is not represented as lyiog. but as 
standing on a pavement. Another brass shows a 
professor of the latter half of the fifteenth century 
giving a lecture to hie pupils, who are diligently 
ooanpied in taking notea. The monument of an 
abbot, from a church near Konigsdorf, has a mitre 
of an unusual shape, the peaks being very low and 
broad. There were two or three specimens of a 
rectangular brass frame enoloeing a coat of arms. 
Ooe of these frames had an inscription round it on 
s flowing band, and, in the spaces formed by the 
carves, scenes of hamsn life from the cradle to the 
grave. The oolleotion was a most remarkable one, 
both from the beauty of the brasses themselves and 
the trouble taken in procuring the rnbbings. 

New Shaksfere Society.— (Friday, May 12.) 

F. J. Furnivai.l, Esq , Direotor, in the Chair. — 
(1) A paper was read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison 
on “The Juice of CursedHebons” (“Hamlet,” I. v. 
62), whioh he described as being eomplemental to 
that by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson on the same subject. 
Premising that the poison intended mast be the 
same as Marlowe’s “Juioe of Hebon” (“Jew of 
Malta,” IIL iv,), he pointed out that the yew is 
called Hebon by Spenser and by other writers of 


Shakspere's age; that, in its various forms of Ebon, 
Eiben, Ihben, Ac., this tree is so named in no lees 
then five different European languages. He showed 
by oitstions from medical authorities, both of 
ancient and of modern times, that the joioe of th o 
yew is a rapidly fatal poison; next, that tba 
symptoms attendant upon yew poisoning correspond 
in s very remarkable manner with those whioh 
fallow the bites of poisonous snakes ; and, lastly, 
that no other known poison but the yew produces 
the “lszsr-like” nloerstions on the body upon 
whioh Shakspere, in this passage, lays suoh stress. 
—Mr. Fnrnivsll said that Mr. Harrison had pro¬ 
duced most important medical testimony on the 
point, end characterised the paper as “ triumphantly 
conclusive” as regards the meaning of Hebons.— 
Dr. Nioholaon thought that, if we continued oar 
researches, we should find that Ebakspere, in de¬ 
scribing the effects oi the poison on the elder 
Hamlet, was quoting from so me old medical treatise, 
ae he quotei Holinihed and others on matters of 
history.—Miss Lathom thought that we might find 
some information in witch-lore, and quoted “Slips 
of yew, slivered i’ the moon's eelipse,” Ac.—(2) 
A paper on Maobeth by Mr. J. C. Gibson, of the 
Glasgow Monday Shakspere Club, was also raed. 

Royal Asiatic 8ociety.— [Anniversary Meeting, 
Monday, May 15.) 

Sir EdwardColebrooke, President, in the Chair. 
—The following were elected as the oonnoil and 
officers of the ensuing year :—Sir Battle Frere, 
president; Sir H. C. Rawlinson, director; Sir 
E. C. Bayley, Sir E. Colebrooke, Sir Riohard 
Temple. Cel. Yule, vice-presidents; Sir Barrow 
Ellis, J. Fergnsson, A. Grotn, Col. Haig, H. C. 
Kay, Col. Keating, Lient.-Col. Lewin, J. W. 
MoCrindle, Gen. Maolagan, H. Morris, Sir Lewis 
Pelly, Sir W. Robinson, Lord Arthur Russell, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, T. H. Thornton, 
connoil; E. Thomas, treasurer; W. S. W. Vaux, 
H. F, W. Holt, secretaries; R. N. Cost, hon. 
secretary.—The Secretary, Mr. Vanx, read the 
Report of the Council, which stated that fifty- 
five now members had been eleoted daring the 
put year ; and, at the same time, gave brief bio¬ 
graphies of deceased members and of others dis¬ 
tinguished for various Oriental researches, including 
those of Prinoe Frederic of Sohleswig Holstein, Sir 
Erakine Perry, Profs. Benfey, Dowaon, and 
Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Kraff, Bramsen, and 
Nain Singh. A notioe was also added of the pro¬ 
gross of Oriental studies since the last anniversary. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third Notice.) 

A worthy pendant to Mr. Herkomer’s portrait 
of the “ Master of Trinity ” is Mr. Holl’s very 
powerful presentation of the late “ Oapt. A. M. 
Sim” (260), a face old and wrinkled, but full of 
strength and decision, a fearless old “ salt,” 
with that keen outlook which is so characteristic 
of the sailor and was so well seized by Mr. 
Millais in his portrait of Capt. Trelawny. 
This is the most striking of his many fine por¬ 
traits this year, whioh are all distinguished by 
their serious study of character no lees than by 
their artistic qualities. Mr. Holl is not satisfied 
with catching an expression, and does not 
attempt to advertise himself. He gives, as far 
as he is able, the man he paints, and refuses to 
draw attention to his own skill as a colourist or 
exeoutant. Notwithstanding, there is no artist 
who pays more attention to detail. He manages 
to get not only expression of the figure, bat 
beauty of hue out of the folds of the ugly 
modern coat; and there is no one who draws 
and paints hands more carefully and charac¬ 
teristically. His portrait of “ Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse ” (466) is no solitary example of his 
devotion to his sitter and thoroughness of 
work, bat it is a good instance of both. Nor 
do we think that anyone exoels him in the 
solidity and truth of his flesh-painting. His 
portrait of “ Mr. Robert Few ” (150) is remark¬ 
able for the transparency of its fair com- 
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plexion. In his “ Sir Frederick Roberta ” (223) 
he has given ns the warrior bronzed with the 
Afghan eun, and the effeat is perhaps more 
truthful than pleasant; but it is what he wanted. 
Of Mr. HoII’b remaining portraits we prefer 
that of “ Vioe-Ohanoellor Sir James Baoon ” 
(289), whioh is grandly and delioately modelled ; 
out his “ Viscount Cranbrook ” (1450) and “ 8ir 
Charles Herries ” (1470) are studied and painted 
with equal care. We hope that Mr. Holl is not 

g oing to leave off painting those soenes from 
umble life whioh, if too constantly sad, were so 
full of serious thought and true sympathy ; but, 
if he does, it will only be to take up a position in 
the first rank of portrait painters. His principal 
faults seem to us to be that he represents his 
sitters, not with villanous faces as one too 
violent critic avers, but generally with unhappy 
and uncomfortable ones; a sense of anxiety 
seems to oppress them mentally and physioally; 
they too often seem suffering from colds in the 
head or indigestion. Of Mr. Ouless less need 
he said; he has won his reputation by portraits, 
and those here show no falling off. His portrait 
of “Sir F. Roberts ” (23) we prefer to that by 
Mr. Holl, and those of “Mr. Norman’’ (122) 
and “ Mr. Stephen Ralli” (446) are life-like and 
individual. The same praise may be given to 
the thoughtful head of “ Prof. Monier Williams ” 
(1498), but the flesh, never very pleasant in 
Mr. Ouless’ portraits, is less so even than usual. 
Of the other portraits we may mention Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s solitary contribution to this 
exhibition, representing “ Mr. Whichoord ” 
seated in the Presidential Chair of the R.LB.A 
(181), which is no doubt an excellent likeness, 
and shows much ingenuity in design, but is 
rather perhaps a gallant struggle with difficul¬ 
ties than a triumph over them. Of Mr. Wells 
the less said of his large portrait group of 
“ Friends at Yewden ” (261) perhaps the better, 
but his “ Ethel ” (83) has a sweet faoe. To 
M. Fantin, in a year which is remarkable for 
the absence of fine portraits of the fair 
sex, we owe one at least, “Mdlle. E. C. 0.” 
(588), which is distinguished by the soft 
harmony of its colour and fine drawing no 
less than by its force of character. Probably 
“ La Brodeuse ” (94) is a portrait also, and, at 
ell events, it is convenient to mention it here ; 
the action of the hands, the beautiful painting 
of the shadowed face, the perfection of its tone, 
axe alike admirable. The remaining portraits, 
and, indeed, some we hare mentioned with 
praise, are but tentative and indecisive efforts 
compared with these. Not the least pleasant are 
“ Mrs. Charles Holland,” by Mr. Wirgman, 
and Mr. H. R. Macbeth’s “ Mary.” The latter 
is a picture which, for the beauty of its colour, 
no less than for its grace and expression, 
deserves speoial mention. 

The pictures of M. Fantin and those of several 
other foreign masters here contrast forcibly 
with English work in general by their oomplete 
ease. The process of composition and even 
execution is only too visible in most English 
work. Such a masterly painting in many respects 
as Mr. Millais’ “ Dorothy Thorpe ” is suggestive 
of after-thought in the accessories. The head is 
put in firmly and at once, but the rest is too 
plainly added, and the whole composition is but 
a clever make up of separate finely painted 
studies. With M. Fantin a picture is a com¬ 
plete working out of one idea without hesitation 
or change. To some the result may be pleasing, 
to others not so; but there is no question as to 
whether one part is in harmony with the other, 
no feeling that it might be improved. It stands 
or fills as a whole. This is true even of such work 
as M. Munkacsy’s “ Avant la F6te du Papa ” 
(64), in which nothing is clearly drawn or made 
out. The picture is a mere series of indefinite 
patches of colour arranged as by miraole so as 
to produce a vivid impression of a modern room 
filled with figures and furniture, Whether the 


artist had an exact oonoeption of all the details 
of the soene before he painted it may be doubted. 
That he added here and altered there is more 
than probable, but he worked out a showy 
scheme of oolour with forcible contrasts of 
light and shade; each touch is added 
with science, and he knew exactly when to 
stop. The result is a piece of accomplished 
oabinet soene-painting, with no interest in the 
figures certainly, and more “bravura” than 
refinement; but there is no sense of indetermina¬ 
tion or incompleteness; it is a thorough suooess 
of a kind in which failure would have been 
chaos. It would be difficult to find a greater 
oontrast to M Munkaosy than M. van Haanen, 
who draws with great beauty and delicacy, and 
forces neither his lights nor his shades, whose 
oolour is dear and pure, and whose composition, 
whether of few or many objects, is managed 
with suoh subtlety that nothing seems to have 
been placed in any particular position for any 
particular purpose of the artist. Yet how 
orowded, without confusion, is his “Venetian 
8artoria,” with its lively girls enjoying their 
lunch while one reads a letter aloud. What 
gentle fun and mischief there is in the pretty 
faces, what dawning distrust, if not anger, in 
the matron. Instead of the light being care¬ 
fully trained, so to speak, to fall only where it 
is wanted (as in Munkaoay’a picture), it is free as 
nature, illuminating everything, from the girls’ 
hair to the corners under the table. Ribbands, 
snippings, chair and stools and stuffs, cups 
and sauoers—all the disorder of a scrambling 
meal in a busy work-room is represented to the 
life with an art equal to every oocasion and 
never obtruding its presence. The girls are 
delightful; some, as Bhe who is sitting on the 
table and she who is reading the letter, beautiful; 
but all full of spirit, without a tinge either of 
vulgarity or gentility. Nature’s ladies some of 
them, but all bright, graceful, and unaffected. 
It would seem as though a comparison was 
intended to be foroed by the juxtaposition of 
Mr. Wood’s “Bargaining for an Old Master’’ 
(182), a picture so like in style that one scarcely 
needs to be told that the new Associate has 
learnt much from M. van Haanen. He has 
not yet the ease or finish nor the refinement of 
his master, but this picture and “A Venetian 
Fan-seller” (526) show that the Academicians 
were not wrong in enlisting such a strong 
recruit. The figures in the former are not very 
pleasing and not very humorous, but they have 
character; while the painting of the Btall, with 
its heterogeneous assemblage of objects, from a 
copper stewpan to a bambino in glass oase, is 
very clever. In the latter the oolour is not 
pleasant Ml through; there is orudity in the 
girl's costume on the right; but the group on the 
left is admirable. A work similar in class to 
tbese, whioh deals with a somewhat haokneyed 
subject in a manner fresh and interesting, is 
Mr. Burgess' “Letter-writer” (294), in which 
a pretty girl is apparently taking counsel in 
public of her female friends as to the answer to 
be sent to the letter iu her hand, while a young 
Spaniard—probably a rival to the lady’s 
correspondent—is watching anxiously, and not 
with much pleasure, the rosult of the parliament. 
It is an excellent little comedy: and the 
Spanish character seems to us to be admirably 
caught. As true to Italy as this to Soain 
rppears Mr. Frank Topham’s “ Content ” (58), 
with its admirably drawn figures and luminous 
tir. 

There are many delightful glimpses of foreign 
life besides these—pictures which are as good as 
a momentary trip abroad, bringing back to 
us what we have seen and (perhaps still better 
in a picture) foreshadowing future holiday ex¬ 
periences. We know at least one artist who 
objects to the painting of soenes from any 
foreign land, on the score that he never saw a 
picture by a foreigner of English in their native 


oountry whioh was satisfactory to him. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Woods, Mr. Burgess, and Mr. Topham 
have some English accent, so to speak, which 
would grate on the ear (or eyes) of an Italian or 
a Spaniard; but what is that to us for whom 
they paint, if we detect no Anglicism ? Shall we 
on this account fail to enjoy suoh oharming 
soenes from Holland as Mr. Boughton paint* 
for us ? May wo cot at least feel that he is 
safe in his landscapes and in his costnme ? 
Those pretty maidens carrying vegetables iu 
“ A Dutch Seaside Resort ” (363) may not be 
quite as Dutch as they seem to us, but there is 
no doubt about the cabbages, purple and green, 
whioh make such an exquisite play of oolour 
with the girls’ frocks and aprons: we may 
hesitate about accepting the perfeot orthodoxy 
of the loafers on the wall, but we cannot be 
deceived in the wall itself, with its carefully 
studied brioks and mortar. If we give up all 
these as spurious, we have at least left the sky, 
the moist air, the exquisitely feathery willows 
in the middle distance. If any Dutchman were 
to aver that these are not Dutch, we would be 
bold enough to retort that be does not know 
his own oountry. In “ Minden ” (342) we have 
perhaps even a better picture: the figures, 
especially the woman with her arms behind her 
back and free fearless pose, are excellent; the sea 
and the sky are true and characteristic. If Mr. 
Boughton errs in these, so also does Mesdag. 
Perfect also is our belief in Mr. Hugh Cameron's 
“ Children of the Riviera,” which, apart from 
all local character, is a refined bouquet of 
colour, the dresses of the children repeating 
with delightful echo the varied hues of the 
vegetables on the stall in the background; nor 
have we often seen the play of tree-shadow on 
wall and ground more lightly and tenderly 
rendered. But soeptios may, if they so will, 
look upon certain pictures here, pictures by 
foreign artists of inhabitants of their _ own 
countries, about which there can be no suspicion. 
One of the best of these is Sig. Federigo 
Andreotti’s “ A Village Maestro” (36)—a picture 
delightful iu its humour and a masterpiece of 
execution. In rendering variety of texture we 
do not tbink that there is anything here to rival 
it: the satin of the music stool, and the lady’s 
dress, the wood and varnish of the piano, the 
stubbly face of the old man, the healthy oom- 

E lexion of his pupil, are all as good as they oan 
e. Moreover, the drawing is accurate and 
thorough. Another picture of similar quality 
is “Out of Tune ’’ (618) by Mr. Carl Sohloeseer. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE SALON OF 1882. 

(Third Notice.) 

“ There is nothing less truo than truth ” is the 
exclamation which rises to one's lips on seeing 
M. Baudry’s brilliant little pioture of “La 
Verite'.” The graceful blonde figure has risen 
from her well, and, seated on its marble edge, 
carefully averts her gaze from the mirror whioh 
she holds in her extended right hand. The 
lovely fair tone of the flesh is obtained on a 
ground of gaslight greens and blues ; and the 
little flaxen-haired Love—who stands in the 
right-hand corner and unveils “ La Vdrite ”— 
is laden with draperies of reddish-purple lined 
with golden yellow, which serve a double 
purpose, and give a strong centre of ooatrast to 
the fair flesh tints, while oarrying into the 
lower part of the picture a hue of equivalent 
value to the dark and forcible tones of the shaft 
of ironwork which supports the wheel and 
chains to whioh is attached the golden bucket 
lying idle on the farther side of the principal 
figure. Speaking with full consciousness of the 
absurdity of making technical critioisms on in¬ 
sufficient technical knowledge, I should say 
that even in this work—which comes from the 
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hand of one of the most remarkable artists 
of the modern French school—there is a 
noticeable absence of searching drawing, 
coupled with passages—such as the uplifted 
right arm of the central figure—which could 
only come from the hand of a master. 1 should 
also add that it is impossible to look at the 
yellow shadows of the flesh of the little Love 
without remembering the old witticism which 
greeted the exhibition of M. Baudry’s docora- 
tions for the Opera House, “ De Baudry vient 
baudruche ; ” aod the general coloration, which 
gives to his work something of the aspect of a 
porcelain tile, shows how completely foreign to 
the painter’s interests is the popular desire “ fairs 
nature.” M. Hdbert also stands completely 
outside the modern movement, and dreams his 
dreams of impossible beauties undisturbed by the 
failures or successes of the day. His “ Blanche 
Eaclave ” is an over-refined houri as she 
might appear through the fumes of hatchisch ; 
she is soen behind the strings of her emerald- 
green barp, on a green background, to which 
a little bit of dark-(lowered drapery on the left 
shoulder, and a touch of scarlet in the sash 
which confines her transparent white robe 
about her waist, afford the only relief. There 
is astonishing skill displayed in M. Hebert’s 
rather sickly art; he seems to have an ideal 
which is not a matter of convention, but which 
really imposes itself on his imagination, and 
his wonderful greens show that he must have 
enjoyed painting them. 

M. Jules Breton also goes on his very different 
way with unchanged calm. “ Le Soir dans 
les Hameaux de Fmisterre ” is a sombre version 
of evening in the dreary street of a little 
Northern village. To right, arow of aged crones, 
ranged against the roadside bank, are roused 
from their slumbers by the questions addressed 
by a group of three women to' a girl, who ad¬ 
vances towards them with her knitting in her 
hands. A whole history of suspicions fear¬ 
lessly faced is told in the attitudes of the 
elder women, who question and tcrutinise the 
calm reply and straightforward bearing of the 
girl before them. She is unembarrassed and 
truthful enough to put all doubt to shame; yet 
she glances beyond her questioners, with an 
after-thought of dreamy reminiscence in her 
look, to where a pair of lovers stand leaning 
against the wall ou the left, absorbed in close 
talk and unheeding the games of the children 
at their feet. The shades are closing fast over 
the distant houses, and baldly let us see the 
figures at the doors ; the moon rising above the 
roofs sheds a weird light upon the dark-robed, 
witch- like women and the black cats in the fore¬ 
ground, and gives something like a poetio 
aspect to a scene which is otherwise sordid and 
miserable, for there is much that is close and 
dismal in the atmosphere of evening in this 
village street, and on these daughters of toil 
there is little trace of their life by day in that 
blessed expanse of nature which is the lot of those 
who labour in the field. Perhaps it is well for 
a man now and again to look close at a page of 
life all but devoid of its beauty; and M. J ules 
Breton has so often brought out—in the spirit 
of a noble artist—those elements in life the 
vision of whioh may the best help us to live, that 
for once we may scarcely regret to be recalled 
by him to a point of view from which we see 
only the commonplace weariness of man born 
to labour and to sorrow. 

The subject of M. Jean Aubert’s pretty 
decorative panel, “Hiver,” brings to mind the 
verses of many poets, and, among the rest, the 
opening lines of Greene’s sonnet;— 

“ Cupid abroad was lated in the night, 

His wings were wet with ranging in the rain ; 

Harbour he sought to me he took bis flight, 

To dry his plumes ; I heard the boy complain, 

I oped the door, and granted his desire, 

I rpse tpyself and made the w$g a fire.” 


Not rain, hut snow—white snow covering the 
ground, and lying thickly on every branch and 
bough—has driven Cupid inM. Aubert’s version 
of the old theme to make his plaint to the 
foolish virgin, who, veiled in blue, has invited him 
to warm himself at the golden brazier filled with 
glowing coals by which she kneels and shivers 
with hands uplifted. Love has laid aside his 
quiver and his bow—bound with a band of blue 
which carries off the mass of the same colour 
in the draperies of the maiden—and repeats her 
attitude with an air of childish innocence just 
dashed with reviving roguery. The little group 
reminds ono of Hamon at his best, and there is 
also something of Hamou’s graceful affectation 
in its conception and treatment; but M. Aubert’s 
execution is much firmer and more capable than 
—if memory serves us truly—was ever the case 
with poor Hamon’s work. M. Leroux also 
gives us this year, in classical garb, a subject 
old as the hills but ever new. “Pecheurs” 
shows us a young lady of ancient Borne fishing 
on the banks of the Tiber; fish has she none, 
but she has caught a lover, who lies length- 
long in the well-remembered attitude of Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s “ Question.” The view of the 
river has the pretty silvery quality of air and 
light which distinguished M. Leroux’s earlier 
work of “Maidens fetching Water from the 
Tiber,” and the deep puce and blue draperies of 
the girl and her admirer tell with some force 
and richness against the prevailing hue of 
delicate gray; but the most original bit of the 
picture is to be found iu the figure of an 
impertinent little gamin, who, with all the im¬ 
pudence and curiosity of an infant Hermes, 
critioises the scene before him. 

But, under the pressure of the “modorn” 
movement, scenes of classical reminiscence are, 
of course, becoming excessively rare, and poeti¬ 
cal treatment of popular themes in a romantic 
sense, such as exhibited in M. Maignan’s 
“La Bdpudie'e,” is day by day less and 
less frequent. M. Maignan’s pathetio work 
shows his unhappy heroine pushing forwards 
with her child in her arms, and accompanied by 
an aged nurse, on her desolate journey. Not 
even the world’s disgrace can tame her sove¬ 
reign air of ohastity as she steps, with grave 
composure of her heart’s anguish, on the diffi¬ 
cult path whioh traverses the barren wolds seen 
beneath a dull gray sky. But M. Maignan’s 
conception of the situation is not only admirably 
good m point of dramatic insight; it is wrought 
out with the instinct of a born painter. His 
figures are well composed, make part of his 
landscape, and at the same time tell with force 
and strength the very aim and object of 
every line and touch. The deep black which he 
has brought into oentral contrast with the white 
veil of the dethroned aud repudiated Queen 
has the rare merit of being in perfeot harmony 
with the sombre grays and greens of the barren 
land and its chill sky; and this perfect harmony 
is attained not by means of a graceful slightness 
of execution, but by careful study of the relative 
values which have gone to the working out of 
a general tonality characterised by much admir¬ 
able sobriety and strength. 

Entirely beside the popular current of the 
moment is also the Belgian painter M. 
Charlemont’s “Dans la Salle des Gardes,” & 
brilliant study of costume, and something more, 
in the first place, there is much clever painting 
of furs and velvets, of satins and silks. The 
central note dark, set to the right in rich hnes of 
red and rose and brown, and olive green plush; 
to the left, in red and rose, passing out into white 
and varied grays with buff streaked with azure. 
The whole rich mosaic of colour is laid on the 
gray and white of a marble floor and against 
the delicate tones of a faded tapestry back¬ 
ground iu which fawns and grays predominate. 
It seems, though, unfair to have Bpoken of all 
this feast of variegated hues in the first place, 
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because the wearers of the lovely stuffs whiolx 
M. Charlemont has delighted to paint are 
intrinsically human ; his group of pages in the 
“ Salle des Gardes ” afford him matter not only 
for a study in tone and texture, but in living 
nature. To the left, the central figure kneels 
and picks up the dice which he has thrown with 
a roguish air of triumphant satisfaction in the 
high cast whioh he has made ; his companions 
crowd round and look on with varied expressions 
of absorption or amusement, and even the dogs 
held in leash by the negro lad grinning on the 
right seem to be aware that something of deep 
importance is going on. M. Charlemont is » 
pupil of M. Makart, and shows in this instance 
much of the same brilliant facility in dealing 
with the splendid staffs dear to his master's 
talent, together with a something of wit aud 
refinement all his own. 

Pretty colour, also, as fresh and delicate as 
paint can be, is to be found in M. Clairin’s 
impertinent “ Frou-frou; ” and M. Sargent has a 
portrait of a lady in black which is very notice¬ 
able in this respeot. M. Sargent exhibits, be¬ 
sides bis portrait of “ Mdlle. . . . ,” a very re¬ 
markable picture, “El Jaleo—Danse de Gitanes,” 
in whioh he displays qualities hitherto un¬ 
suspected even by those who have watched his 
work with interest from the first. The masterly 
way in which he has filled in his big canvas 
without a trace of apparent effort denotes a rare 
power. The room in whioh the dance takes 
place is lighted only from the front by unseen 
footlights; a little to the left a single female 
figure closes her performance in a striking 
attitude, falling baokwards with an energetic 
movement of her extended arms which sends 
the black fringes and jet of the drapery about 
her shoulders flying away from her; the broken 
folds of her cream-coloured satin skirts receive 
the full glare of the light from beneath. The 
dancer is relieved against her own cast shadow ; 
and seen by the fitful light, ranged in a line 
along the wall at the back, are other women 
and men with guitars in their hands all in 
various stages of excitement. The black and 
white of the draperies of the central figure 
receive additional distinction from the beauti¬ 
ful bits of broken oolour which variegate the 
sombre background, red and pink, strong and 
of fine quality, to the right, dying away 
to the left in hues of violet contrasted 
with yellow. M. Sargent is a pupil of M. 
Carolus Duran, and seems to have acquired 
much of his master’s vigorous force in 
handling the brush, without any taint of 
that vulgarity which sometimes renders M. 
Duran’s work unpleasantly obtrusive. The 
portrait of “ Lady Dalhousie,” which M. Duran 
exhibits this year, is & case in point. It is one 
of those portraits in which the vulgarity has 
most incontestably got the better of the vigour, 
and shows, besides, an unusual want of 
thoroughness in the treatment of bis subject. 
Boses, red drapery, orange plush, and satin 
trimmed with white lace assert themselves as 
violently as the head of the wearer; but this 
head, which appears to have been painted 
from a young woman, rises above a chest 
which might have been modelled from the 
“ damosel of fifty summers ” who always rode 
forth in Arturian romances with the youngest 
knight. In a second work, M. Carolus Duran 
has tried his hand at a “ Mise au Tombesu.” The 
flesh painting of the body of the dead Christ, 
especially about the bust, looks careful, and 
there is much pretty oolour in the surrounding 
draperies—rose-reds, blues, violets, reds, and 
browns—of pleasant quality; but as a work of 
sacredarttbis “Mise au Tombeau” is ludicrously 
inadequate. The affectation of sentiment in the 
accompanying figures reaches the point of 
ridiculous grimace all round; and the absurd 
gestures of St. John, with a sponge in one hand 
and his finger on bis nose, find a comical 
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counterpart in the contortions of the Magdalen, “Gillingham Church,” by William Muller—a Crane, J. Aumonier, P. C. Comte, C. Oalthrop, 
who heaves her shoulders out of a Carnival painter often seen to greater advantage in his Tom Graham, A. Perigal, Arthur Hughes, &o. 

frock of pink, and exposes to view a bewitch- brilliant sketches—-sold for £614 (Yokios) . This Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole has under* 

ing thing in shifts—fresh from Doucet’s. was a picture of the year 1848. Mr. Calderon s ft C0Ur8e 0 f three lectures on the art of 

E. F. S. Pattison. “In t&e Cloisters at Arles sold, for £446. It 00 j ns and medals, at the Botanioal Theatre, 

__ waa exhibited, we believe, at the Royal Academy University College, on May 22 and June 1 and 8 , 

.- about eighteen years ago. By David Cox there M aQ encouragement to the class of medallists 

EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE were tnree pictures of importance- Changing formed by Prot - Legros of which we have 
NILE. Pastures fell to Messrs. Agnew s bid of £1,4/0, a i r6 ady spoken. The prooeeds are to be given 

xi “ Cairying Vetches fell for £oJo, and i n prizes and electrotypes or oasts. 

“• „ . “Going to the Hayfield for £ 1 /)j 0 . One of 

Mr. R. S. Poole’s second lecture at Kensington Mr. Peter Graham’s most popular landscapes, We are glad to hear that Mr. W. Thompson 
dealt with the bearing of research on the Hebrew •> a Snato in the Highlands” told for £787; Watkin has so far recovered from the serious 
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Mr. R. S. Poole’s second lecture at Kensington Mr. Peter Graham’s most popular landscapes, 
dealt with the bearing of research on the Hebrew .. \ Spate in the Highlands,” told for £787; 
settlement in Egypt and the route of the Exodus. Mr. Pran k Holl's “Newgate—Committed for 
The starting-point of reckoning was the date of Trial,” shown at the Academy four years ago, past winter as to be able to resume work on his 
the Exodus, whioh the Biblical genealogies, reaohed £800; Mr. Macwhirter's “ Spendthrift ” Roman Lancashire. The publication of the 
counting back from David, plaoed at about f e u f or £ 315 ; Mr. Millais’s picture of “The book, which we have before announced, has 
li.c. 1300, a date consistent with Egyptian Deserted Garden” was bought by Mr. Agnew been greatly retarded; but the subscribers may 
' ’ The period of the sojourn was now f or £945 ; and Mr. Phil Morris’s agreeable y et hope to get it before the close of the year. 


Mr. Peter Graham’s most popular landscapes, We are glad to hear that Mr. W. Thompson 
“ A Spate in the Highlands,” sold for £787; Watkin has so far recovered from the serious 
Mr. Frank Holl's “Newgate—Committed for illuess that confined him to his bed during the 


chronology, 


reckoned at 430 years, and the administration canvas, “ The Bathers disturbed,” fell for £ 120 . At the famous picture sale held last week at 
ot Joseph would thus fall in the time of the Mr. Pettie's “State Secrets"—a red-robed Brussels, some excellent purchases were made, 
Shepherd Kings, while their successors of the cardinal engaged, with an air of much secrecy, -wo hear, for Great Britain, Mr. Burton, the 
NVIIIth Dynasty would mark the beginning committing to the fire some papers that director of the National Gallery, having bought 


of the period of oppression. All Egyptologists might be compromising—sold for £1,050. It 
now hold Ramses ll. and his son Menephtah to jg on0 0 f tfi e more dramatic paintings of this 
be the great oppressor and the Pharaoh of . the eminent artist. Tissot’s “Chrysanthemums” 
Exodus respectively. Their oombined reigns realised over £300. Turner’s picture of “ Cicero's 
correspond with the length of the persecution yiu ai ” w hich had been exhibited at the 
in the Bible, and their oharaoters in their own Academy in 1839, and which until latterly had 
records are the counterparts of the Biblical por- figured in the Munro collection, fetched £1,890. 
traits of the inflexible tyrant and his vacillating single day’s sale realised more than 

successor. The evidence of Manetho and the £37 qoo. 

researches of Lepsius and Brugsch have placed ’ _ 

this beyond doubt. The Egyptian evidence of 

the sojourn is very soanty, because excavation N0 TES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
in the Hebrew territory has been neglected, and 

as yet not a single historical inscription of the It is understood that the Fine Art Society 
Shepherd Kings has come to light. Dr. will shortly hold an exhibition of the works of 


in committing to the fire some papers that director of the National Gallery, having bought 
might be compromising—sold for £l,050. It five charming examples of Gonzales Coques— 
is one of the more dramatic paintings of this a series—and the director of the National 
eminent artist. Tissot’s “Chrysanthemums” Gallery of Ireland having also been a purchaser. 

realised over £300. Turner’s picture of “ Cicero's _ , , ■ , , , 

Villa,” which had been exhibited at the Tjm ^otaoologiaal oommission sent by the 

Academy in 1839, and which until latterly had nflt 

in the Mnnrn nnllention. fetched £1 890. though it has not made any discoveries of the 


figured in the Munro collection, fetched £1,890. “ , n “ ™ rfls, i„ 

The single R al« realised more than fi™t importance. The rubbings of six in 


The single day’s sale 
£37,000. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
It is understood that the Fine Art Society 


scriptions have just been received in France, 
which M. Renan classes as Neo-Punio. Most 
of the Roman inscriptions found have already 
been published, but a new one near Kairouan, 
copied by M. Cagnat, makes mention of a 
“ civitas Thacensium ” otherwise unknown. It 


will shortly hold an exhibition of the works of is of the time of Hadrian. 


Brug 8 ch’s researches have reconstructed the Sig. Costa, a well-esteemed Italian landscape The party of archaeologists commissioned by 
map of Egypt, but a number of names remain painter, who is but poorly represented by his the American Institute resumed their work of 
to be identified with existing sites, which cannot pictures now in the Royal Academy and the excavation at Assos in March. The “street of 
be accomplished until these sites can be ex- Grosveuor Gallery. Sig. Costa himself may tombs ” has been thoroughly explored; and in 
plored. The town of Goshen, the capital of the be expected in England almost immediately. the neighbourhood was found a large collection 
Arabian nome, has been discovered in the M r. M acCallum will have on view next of archaic urns and vases, of which the smaller 
ancient Kesem, and still survives in the village week at the Kgyptian H all a collection of his ones “lone are m good preservation, 

of Tele-hakoos. I he held of Zoan is the pictures and water-colour drawings from Egypt The volume of the Numismatic Chronicle for 

adjacent Tawte nome. The only other site £ nd ^ Hol Land . The private view waa on 18 81, which is recently completed, begins the 
men ioned ,n the Pentateuch which has been Ffiday * third series of this valuable publicatfon, and 

various thwuies as to the route of the Exodus, The Liverpool autumn exhibition of pictures, oaf research which h^ih^fMufshedTta^affM 
and said that the one proposed by Dr. Schleiden so much looked forward to as an excellent pro- '^t^aSLid inX* 

in 1858, and defined on new evidence by vmcial market by artists everywhere, will be y 0 . late w ™aintamea in alt. 

Brugsch, was no doubt oorreot, except as to the opened at the beginning of September. Though 'B^tta (“wSch w^ ha^^h^liy 

passage of the sea. The starting-place, Raineses, this year there must be missing from the walla *“e coma ot twtoh we Jhave already 

was Identified with Zoan, an! Magdalon was of the Walker Gallery such an exceptional " g ;, 


pictures and water-colour drawings from Egypt The volume of the Numismatic Chronicle for 
and the Holy Land. The private view was on 1881, which is reoently completed, begins the 
Friday. third series of this valuable publication, and 

The Liverpool autumn exhibition of pictures, begins it well. The high standard ofarohoeologi- 
so much looked forward to as an excellent pro- oal research which has distinguished ita pages, 
vincial market bv artists evervwhere. will be ! 5 P®oially of late years, is maintained in Mr. 


passage of the sea. The starting-place, Ram 
was identified with Zoan, ana Magdalon 


Rameses, 


ive already 
the coinage 
on Pollux's 


certainly the place marked by the mound called achievement as the “Dante's Dream" of *■ . _ n< 

Tell-es-Samoot, north-east of Lake Ballah. Rossetti, which was the leading attraction last anA ’n^n^frnm^entr^d 

The difficulty is whether the Yam-Suph of the year, it is confidently expected that the exhi- 

Bible is the Red Sea at all. No digging would bition will, on the whole, prove even more ****.5 . an , d Mr. Banbury s notice of some un¬ 
settle this, but it would probablyTrew light memorable than any preens one held by the nJSfe 


on the direction of the Israelite journey towards corporation of the city. On his recent visit to 
Migdol, and, if eaoh station were identified, the London, Alderman Samuelson, the chairman. 


passage of the sea itself might be determined. 


bition will, on the who*le, prove even more j “<* Mr. Bunbury s notice of some un- 
memorable than any previous one held by the Published coins of Athens and Eleusis. In 
corporation of the city. On his recent visit to ?nental and modem numismatics the most 
London, Alderman Samuelson, the chairman, l?P°^ant commumoations are those of the 
received many valuable promises from artists Hon. James Gibbs onithe corns of the Bahmam 
who are not, is well as from those who are, this of the Dekkan, and of M. A.-Temen 


who are not, L well as from those who are, this dynasty ot the Dekkan and of M. A.-Temen 
year represented at Burlington House and the d «. La Coupene on the silver coinage of Tibet, 
Grosvenor Gallery. whloh 19 braced through the several phases 


ARP SALES. Grosvenor Gallery. JJ3S S“S^ TZ Can 

there was sold at Messrs. Christie’s lx connexion with the Arts Association of rupee to Tibet. The Nepalese mohurs, the 
y important collection of recent Newcastle-on-Tyne, the seventh annual exhibi- Tibeto-Nepalese, Tibetan, and Tibeto-Ohinese 
It was described as the Wyfold tion of modern pictures in oil and water-colour issues are successively described from epeci- 
y, and was the property of the late was opened on May 5 at the Assembly Rooms, mens in the British Museum, India Office, and 


Ox Saturday there was sold at Messrs. Christie’s lx connexion with the Arts Association o: 
an extremely important collection of recent Newcastle-on-Tyne, the seventh annual exhibi' 


formation. It was described as the Wyfold 
Court Gallery, and was the property of the late 


mens in the British Museum, India Office, and 


Mr. Hermon. The sale is notable for the high The collection consists of 220 water-colour and the Paris Cabinet des Medailles, with much 
prices which were reaohed by many pictures, 500 oil pictures. The quality of the exhibition historical and numismatic illustration. Mr. 


Long's, “The Suppliants” and the “Baby- influence of the/ 
Ionian Marriage Market." “ The Suppliants ’’ by the great ad 
had the more colour of the two, and the “Baby- the local artists, 


mce in the technical work of dynasty. There are also eleven 
Among the water-colours are nected with the coinage of Great 


ritain aud 


Ionian Marriage Market” the more entertaining characteristic examples of Messrs. Alfred Par- Ireland, the most interesting of whioh is one 


The first picture reached the sum of sons, Henry Moore, W. Pilsbury, O. Brierly, 


4,100 guineas, and the second—to which, per¬ 
haps, the popular fame of Mr. Long is chiefly 
due—reached 6,300 guineas, which is, we 
believe, the highest price ever fetched for 
modern work sold under the hammer. It 


Charlton, D. Murray, Walter Paton, E. F. 


by Dr. Aquilla Smith, on the Irish coins of 
Richard III. Indexes have been published to 


Brewtnall, and J. J. Curaock. The oils in- the two preceding series of the Numismatic 

j. _l.. \. __ t n a,' tilm ir_• ei r m . i 1 i 1 • v < s , 


elude works by J. Pettie, Phil Morris, W. 
Q. Orchardson, H. Herkomer, Van Haanen, 
Colin Hunter, H. Moore, J. W. Buxton Knight, 


should be added, however, to this statement A. Legros, Spencer Stanhope, C. Hayes, Edwin 
that the prices included the valuable copyrights. Ellis, C. Moutalba, J. Tissot, F. Barnard, Walter 


Chronicle, each of which counted twenty 
volumes. The president’s annual address gives 
an interesting account of. the work of the 
society, and shows the prosperous total of 200 
members save one. 
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THE STAGE. 

A SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 

The theatrioal profession seems slowly moving 
in the direction of the establishment of a school 
for acting. Much time had passed since the 
question was first practically raised, and it was 
thought that actors had waxed lukewarm on 
the matter, and that, if a measure promoted in 
the first instance by intelligent amateurs of the 
art could be decently dropped, the profession 
would not be very sorry. It appears, however, 
that the profession was wronged. Several 
actors of high note attended at the meeting at 
the Lyceum on Monday, and urged the desira¬ 
bility of systematic training. That systematic 
training for the art of acting is wanted in some 
form or another is, we think, beyond question. 
The point is, shall it be supplied at some central 
institution—the university of the theatre, so to 
speak—or shall it be furnished in separate play¬ 
houses after the fashion suggested, if we remem¬ 
ber rightly, by Mr. Burnand ? The speeches of 
Monday were encouraging, and they seemed to 
point towards the former of the two plans ; but 
we are not able to express complete sympathy 
with all of them. Mrs. Kendal was actuated, 
of course, wholly by esprit de corps in suggest¬ 
ing, as we believe she did, that the ohildren of 
actors should have the first chanoe in any 
school that might be established. It was said 
that charity should begin at home ; but we are 
unable to see that the children of actors would 
have any special or paramount claim upon 
the good offices of an institution which it is 
hardly likely would be supported wholly by the 
dramatic profession. If charity began with 
them, would it be quite “ at home ” ? The 
scheme would have the assistance of the publio, 
and the opportunities afforded by a school 
should be open to all. One of the very objects 
for which tuoh a school would be established 
would be to enlarge the area from which 
recruits for the theatre are drawn. Those who 
want teaching most—those who really stand 
most sorely in need of it—are not the children 
of actors and actresses, who can generally get a 
footing without difficulty, who may fairly be 
presumed to have some hereditary ability, and 
who have the support and advantage of per¬ 
sonal association with the stage. They are 
rather the persons whose natural love of the 
theatre impels them to it from quarters with 
whioh it is in little sympathy, and who 
cannot but experience great difficulty, as 
things now are, in gaining the hearing of 
managers and convincing those in authority 
that there are capable people outside the 
ianks. For the ordinary amateur in any 
art we confess to have little feeling. He, 
whether painter, sculptor, writer, or actor, 
is a person who is kind enough to insist upon 
spending his time in doing ill what it is the 
acknowledged business of somebody else to do 
better. But, nevertheless, the professional 
class occasionally receives an accession from the 
lines of the amateur. To enter the profession 
seriously must not be made a matter of diffi¬ 
culty—no artificial barriers must be set up. 
The amateur, as an amateur, is probably worth¬ 
less ; but the amateur determining to be a pro¬ 
fessional must have his fair chance. Another 
point that occurs to us a propos of the report of 
the meeting at the Lyceum, is the appointment 
of professors. It was suggested—obviously with 
a generous intention—that teaching should 
be gratuitous. We doubt if the best will be 
gratuitous, for some of the most effectual and 
popular practitioners of an art—those who could 
afford to give their labour if they chose to do 
so—are often not those most qualified for the 
particular business of imparting it. Often the 
most effectual teachers may be found, not among 
the greater practitioners—genius cannot be 
taught—but among the intelligent, judicious, 


seoond-rate folk who have never made a great 
hit, but who have observed their brethren 
studiously ever since they have been on the 
stage, and who know how everything has been 
done any time these twenty years. The ser¬ 
vices of suoh people ean hardly be askod for 
gratuitously. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The programme of the fifth Philharmonic 
concert, on Thursday, May 11, one of con¬ 
siderable interest, included Weber's incidental 
musio to “ Preciosa.” This beautiful and 
romantio work was composed in 1820—immedi¬ 
ately after Weber had finished “ Der 
Freischiitz ”—for a melodrama written by his 
old Weimar friend, P. A. Wolff, the celebrated 
actor. The musio forms a wonderful contrast to 
that of the opera, and shows how thoroughly 
the great musician could adapt his mode of 
expression to the particular subject-matter 
which engaged his attention. The sparkling 
and graceful overture, with its “ bolero ” theme, 
its Gipsy March, and “ dance ” theme, was 
capitally played by the band. The choruses are 
wonderfully fresh and pleasing, and the marked 
and characteristic rhythms carry us away to 
the sunny South, the scene of the play. The 
charming song " Lonely am I now no longer ” 
was rendered with much taste and feeling by 
Miss Santley. The words were recited by 
Mr. Samuel Brandram. The Philharmonic 
Choir did full justice to the work. Sig. 
Sgambati, of Borne, made his first ap. 
pearance in England, and played his own 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in G 
minor. The first movement is peculiar, and not 
by any means satisfactory. There is a constant 
straining after effect by means of peculiar 
modulations and rhythms, and also violent con¬ 
trasts. The composer seems also uncertain as 
to whether he should follow Italian or German 
models: hence the music is patchy; the various 
themes do not follow one another in a natural 
and connected manner. The second movement 
[andante eostenuto in E flat), though not remark¬ 
able, is pleasing and graceful. The finale 
[allegro animato in G) is the best of the three 
movements. It is in rondo form, aud contains 
some very interesting workmanship. The con- 
certo, which is full of showy and difficult pass¬ 
ages, was exceedingly well played by the 
composer. Sig. Sgambati is a pupil of Liszt; 
and, in the three short solos which he gave 
later in the evening, he displayed a very deli¬ 
cate touch and finished mechanism. 'Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson was the vocalist, and sang an 
air from “Don Giovanni” and Sohubert's 
serenade. The programme included the Pastoral 
Symphony and the “ Tannhauser” overture. 

The programme of the last Crystal Palaoe 
conoert contained two novelties. One of these 
was a fantasia on themes from Beethoven’s 
“ Buins of Athens,” by F. Liszt. It is said to 
be an early work of the great virtuoso’s; and, 
as it was evidently written as a show-piece, and 
has no particular merit as a composition, we 
need only add that it was performed with much 
dash and brilliancy by Mdlle. Vera Timanoff. 
The other novelty was “The 8torm,” a new 
movement for the “Ocean Symphony” by 
Bubinsteiu. This work originally consisted of 
the four usual movements. Some years later 
the composer added two more sections to his 
tone-pioture; and now, as if the symphony were 
not already sufficiently long, another has been 
written, making in all seven. The “ Ocean 
Symphony ” in its original form contains some 
of Bubinstein’s best musio, but certainly this 
latest addition contains some of his worst. 
Violent tremolos, chromatio soales ascending 


and descending through four octaves, and 
deafening strokes of the drum give a wild and 
noisy, but most unpoetioal and unmusical, picture 
of the stormy ocean. We do not ever remember 
to have heard a more unsatisfactory pieoe of 
programme music. The movement, abounding 
in difficulties, was excellently interpreted by 
the Palace band, under the able direction of 
Mr. Manns. The programme inoluded Gluck’s 
magnificent overture to “ Iphigenie in Aulis,” 
with Wagner’s effective dose. The vocalists 
were Miss Bobertson and Miss Fanny Bobert- 
son. 

The second of the Symphony Gonoerts was 
given on May 12 at St. James’s Hall. The 
attractions of the evening were Schubert’s 
great symphony in C, Beethoven’s overture and 
incidental music to “Egmont,” and Weber’s 
overture to “ Euryanthe.” Mr. G. Grove is of 
opinion that, besides the nine symphonies of 
Schubert known to us, another was written 
in the year 1825. Though at present no trace 
of it has been discovered, Mr. Grove firmly be¬ 
lieves in its existence, and hence the great sym¬ 
phony in 0 is now called No. 10. Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” musio, full of beauty and dra- 
matio expression, loses, of course, much 
of its effect when heard apart from the stage. 
But, as Goethe's “ Egmont ” is not to be given 
in London, we may be thankful for the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing Beethoven’s musio in the 
concert-room. The explanatory text was half 
read, half recited, by Mr. Clifford Harrison; 
and the two songs were beautifully interpreted 
by Frau Anna Sachse-Hofmeister, the gifted 
actress who so distinguished herself in the 
“Walkiire” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
instrumental portions of the work were ren¬ 
dered with the utmost delioacy and precision 
by the band, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Halid. 

The third Bichter Ooncert took place on 
Monday, May 15. The special attraction of the 
evening was a symphony in D (op. 60) by Anton 
Dvorak, a composer whose name is now becom¬ 
ing rapidly and widely known. His “ Slavonic 
Dances ” played at the Crystal Palace in 1879, 
the “ Slavische Bhapsodie ” given at a Bichter 
Concert in 1880, and his ohamber music and 
songs heard at the Popular Concerts and else¬ 
where have brought his name prominently 
before the musical publio. The symphony 
is rather disappointing. It contains, it is true, 
much pleasing melody, and some highly 
elaborate workmanship, but the musical pearl of 
great prioe—individuality—is lacking in the 
two first movements; and even in the scherzo, a 
specimen of the Slavonio dance called a 
“Furiant,” the influence of Beethoven is too 
prominent. The finale is the best portion of the 
work. Some of the instrumentation is inter¬ 
esting, though, taken as a whole, we find the 
work too thickly scored. The symphony was 
admirably played, and was conducted by Herr 
Bichter, to whom it is dedicated. Herr E. 
Bappoldi gave a very solid and artistic, though 
somewhat oold, rendering of a prelude and 
fugue in 0 by Bach. The second part of the 
programme was devoted to Brahms’ “ Deutsches 
Requiem,” with Mdme. Marie Boze and Mr. F. 
King as soloists. 

The second cycle of the “Nibelung’s Bing” 
concluded last Tuesday evening. The perform¬ 
ances have been most interesting. Frau 
Hedwig Beicher-Kindermann, the Fricka of the 
first cycle, aohieved a perfect triumph as 
Brynhildr, and Frau Yogi sustained with much 
effect the part of Sieglunde in the “ Walkure.” 
Herr T. Beichmann, who has a pleasing voice, 
gave a satisfactory and, at times, impressive 
rendering of the Wotan musio. There were 
other changes in the cast which we are unable 
to notice. The third cycle commenced yesterday 
evening, 

J. S. Shkdlock. 
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be of less importance than Dr. Freeman wodl'd 
allow, and to occupy a disproportionate space 
in his narrative, its numerous and direct 
bearings upon constitutional and Church 
history will be felt to justify the prominent 
position which he has assigned to it. The 
mission of Geronto, an amusing figure whose 
Italian diplomacy so easily and lightly out- 


It is particularly requested that all business Eufu »’ stubborn cunning is undoubt- 

... 7, , . „ edly a new and notable fact added to the his- 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, ^ of th e period. When the Vatican archives 

y fl .> ma y bo addressed to the Publishxb, are rendered more generally accessible, there 
and not to the Editoe. is no question but that we shall have much 

___ fresh light thrown upon ecclesiastical affairs 

~~ under our mediaeval kings, whereby many 

LITERATURE. dark places will be satisfactorily cleared up. 

_ _ . " An admirable piece of investigation, and 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Acces- 0 ne which will be of the highest value to that 
non of Henry the First. By E. A. Free- future historian of Wales whose advent we 
man. In 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon are all hoping for, is the sketch of the 
PreM ) Norman conquest of South Wales. Dr. 


Press.) 


Iir these volumes Dr. Freeman has worked out Freeman is here a pioneer in ground which 
in full detail part of the scheme which he has been not only neglected, but deliberately 
sketched in the latter portion of his History rendered difficult of access by the follies and 
of the Norman Conquest. It is well that he prejudices of pseudo-patriotism. The pages 
has done so, for not only is it obvious that which deal with the Scottish history of 
without a more complete treatment of the William’s reign are also especially valu- 
reigns of the Conqueror’s successors much of able, and have cleared up several hither- 
the foregoing period would still remain enig- to unsolved questions, though there are 
matic, but it is also clearly of great advantage others which still wait solution—the exact 
to have these reigns dealt with by one whose position and kindred of Dolfin (Thorfin), 
labours have so specially prepared him for the for instance. The interesting episode in 
undertaking. We can but heartily wish that which Magnus Bareleg appears is fully 
at no far-off day the whole work may be and finally presented, from the point of 
brought to its legitimate conclusion by a view of English history. With regard 
History of Henry the First. For, important to the chronological crux, the dates and 
in many ways as are the years covered by number of the Norwegian King’s western 
this book, it will hardly be denied that the expeditions, here left unsettled, there is an 
reign of Henry, while, on the one hand, it essay by Dr. G. Storm ( Magnus Barfod's 
opens up fresh issues, and forms, in some Vesterhafstog, Kristiania, 1880) which should 
respects, a prologue to a new epoch of British have been consulted, for it will be found 
history, is yet, on the other hand, a necessary to go far towards its explanation. One 
epilogue to the great drama of the Norman small mistake of Dr. Freeman may be 
Conquest. It is also a reign which even more corrected here. In a note (vol. ii., p. xxiv.) 
than that of the Bed King would repay the he has misread the words of the Orkneyinga 
thorough and ungrudging labour which Dr. Saga and confused the Holy Earl Magnus 
Freeman could and would bestow upon it; with his namesake the Barelegged King. It 
so that, while we are delighted to hear that was Earl Magnus, then a young hostage in 
there is at last a somewhat definite prospect the King’s power and page at his table, who 
of having the long-wanted story of the great refused to join in the fray, and sung the 
South Norman kingdom worthily told, we psalter while the battle went on. The King's 
are unwilling to have the completion of the anger at the Earl’s non-combatant attitude 
author’s present work deferred even for such is well hit off in his angry outburst: “ Get 


a desirable purpose. 


thee to the hold, and do not lie here cum¬ 


in this History of Bufus, while there are boring better men’s feet, if thou wilt not 
not many absolutely new points, and perhaps fight thyself 1 I cannot believe it is out of 
few facts that are not to a certain extent pure piety thou art acting thus! ” The 
familiar to students of Dr. Freeman’s former Sagaman does not omit to tell us that it 
books and of the documents upon which he was not from fear, for “ he did not shelter 
has worked, yet much is here for the himself; ” albeit he escaped without a wound, 
first time set in a clear light and brought Soon after the battle, finding that he had in- 
into its proper position with regard to the curred the King’s anger for his passive courage, 
main phenomena of the time. Those best Magnus escaped and fled to the Scottish 
acquainted with the heroic figure of Anselm court. For the rest, as the account of the 
will probably be the first to acknowledge the Saga is here founded on the verses of con- 
masterly way in which he is here treated— temporary poets (one of whom—Gisl IUu- 
to confess that the motives, the character, gisson—was in the fight), it may be trusted 
and even the personality of the saint as to there having been really something more 
have never been so ably brought out. like a battle than a bicker at the Sound. On 
Again, the account by the Durham monk of p. 140, vol. ii., note 5, there are two mis- 
the Unrighteous Persecution of the first prints—“ s ” for “ f” in the quotation from 
Bishop William of Durham has long been “Johnstone;” and again on p. 147 there 
accessible (even in English since 1855), but are two words wrong in the Old-Norse texts, 
it has never received adequate consideration; Several similar errors occur in the Old-Norse 
and though it may, at first sight, appear to eitations in the Norman Conquest , which 


should be corrected when there is an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

With respect to the character and work of 
Banulf Flambard, little is here added to the 
views first expressed in the Norman Conquest ; 
but we feel that what then appeared a some¬ 
what startling theory now becomes, when it is 
seen in its proper historical position amid the 
other phenomena of the period, a very probable 
and almost necessary conclusion. The aims 
and disposition of Banulf’a master as set forth 
here have also been propounded in the earlier 
work, and in this case, too, we are more dis¬ 
posed to agree with Dr. Freeman than we 
had before thought possible. In the details 
of the disputes with William and 'Anselm, 
we are able to trace out more completely the 
curve of the Red King’s strange character. 
It is with a little wonder that we note the 
impartiality with which the historian, whose 
prepossessions are in many ways so adverse 
to even the better traits of his subject, 
with William. But throughout these 
volumes a more delicate analysis of personal 
character makes itself evident than their 
author has yet shown himself able to apply. 
And yet, with the exception of Anselm and 
Helias of Maine, there is no one with whom 
he can be fully in sympathy, so that the famlr 
cannot have been a wholly congenial one. 
Helias, by-the-way, must not be left un¬ 
noticed here. He has perhaps rather gained 
in reputation by contrast to the company 
among whom he figures; but still we are little 
disposed to question the historian’s verdict, 
especially as it is one which had been already 
practically pronounced by Orderic, who had 
exceptional facilities for judging the facts of 
the case and estimating the opinion of the 
day. 

A marked feature of this book, especially 
in those parts of it which deal with William’s 
Continental policy and measures, is the use 
made of geographical and architectural 
testimony. The good clear maps and the 
admirable and concise paragraphs in which 
the features of town or district are impressed 
upon the reader merit special and grateful 
mention. The most earnest student is not 
always able to see for himself places of which 
definite knowledge is absolutely necessary to 
his purpose; and though we know very well 
that “ eyesight is better than hearsay,” and 
hold that the historian must be a traveller, 
yet it is of great advantage to have 
a skilled and trustworthy witness whose 
negative conclusions will at any rate prevent 
serious errors. If anyone should wish to 
exemplify the necessity of a keen eye for the 
physical geography of a country, and a Bound 
training in architecture for those who would 
really study mediaeval history, he could 
hardly do better than cite the pages touching 
Rochester, the admirable sketch of Maine, 
and the capital notes upon Le Mans Cathedral 
which are to be found here. 

Turning to another topic, the clever use of 
the Chronicle and the minute and ingenious 
criticism upon its phrases are features in thi 
book as they were in the author’s former 
work—see, for instance, the passage as to 
William’s use of money where it would be 
cheaper than steel, a note of this King’s policy 
which has not hitherto been brought out. 

Of course one naturally wishes to find what 
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can be made out of the last scene of Rufus’ 
striking career, one of the most impressive 
events in all English history, and one 
turns eagerly to the chapter and note 
devoted to it. Here the varying narratives 
of the Chronicles of the time are carefully 
weighed, and no attempt is made to “ recon¬ 
cile ” or build up a single unsound hypothesis 
upon such very shifting foundations. The 
kindly, but apparently flattering, verses of 
Oaimar are set side by side with the stern 
brevity of the English Chronicle and the 
graphic but romantic words of William of 
Malmesbury. All we know or can know of 
William’s death and character seems to us to 
be exoellently summed up in the words of the 
fifteenth-century Italian, who has here drawn 
^portrait not unworthy of his master:— 

“ Grande, forte, e bel delle sue membra, 

8nperbo, avaro, e mioidlal d’ altrnl: 

A1 padre molto del oorpo rassembra, 

Ma dl ooatnml gli fu pi it oontraro, 

Che il fooo all’ aoqaa quando sono iniembra. 

Tanto ben ebbe, ehe in arme fu chiaro, 

Molto battaglie fece a solo a solo 
Che tntte all’ onor suo litermlnaro : 

Me ae fu reo, alfin n’ ebbe gran duolo, 

Oh’ eesendo al boeoo e aegultando an oervo 
Ed avendo amarrito ogni auo atuolo 
Ferlto a inganno fue da un auo terra, 

D’ una saetta, e quivi oadde in terra 
La oarne fredda e inoordato ogni nervo.” 

With these words we may leave Rufus. 

There are two adjuncts to these volumes 
which ought not to be passed over—an ex¬ 
cellent Index and a Chronological Table of the 
whole period covered. We should have liked 
to have had also an Itinerary of Rufus, which 
would not have cost much extra trouble to 
the author, and would have been of signal use 
for future students of the epoch. 

An impression is left, after a careful 
perusal of the whole, that the text might 
have been with advantage a good deal com¬ 
pressed ; there are continual repetitions, and, 
though these may have their justification in a 
lecture, where it is needful to fix the speaker’s 
meaning upon the hearer’s mind, they cer¬ 
tainly tend to irritate and even confuse the 
reader. 

The allusions to contemporary politics are 
quaint and amusing. The Grand Turk gets a 
well-deserved and heavy-handed castigation, 
and the renegadoes of doubtful character who 
have espoused his cause with a by no means 
disinterested zeal do not escape a fitting 
phrase of scorn. There is little to quarrel 
with here, and Dr. Freeman has dealt gently 
on the whole with such minor offenders as 
the all too imaginative Thierry. But, in the 
midst of a note in which Falgrave’s labours 
are spoken of with well-deserved and judicious 
raise, there is a sentence which would have 
een far better omitted. Even if it were 
true that Palgrave held wrong views on 
the difficult question of the true value and 
consequences of the Crusades, it hardly be¬ 
comes him who once endorsed Schlegel’s 
absurd and bigoted view of Buddhism as a 
“ demoniac mockery of coming Christianity,” 
and who even now prefers to speak of 
Mohammed as the Prophet, to put 

down Sir Francis’ pinion as a prejudice 
consequent upon his Hebrew birth. Dr. 
Freeman certainly has as little love and 
appreciation of the East, Aryan or Semitic, 
as Palgrave could ever be supposed to have 


of the West, but we should hesitate to 
accuse him of having come to the conclusions 
he puts forth on Eastern history and religion 
through the prepossessions natural to his 
creed or birth. All the younger students 
of history in this country have learned so 
much from Dr. Freeman’s honest work and 
outspoken criticism that it ill becomes any of 
us to treat him otherwise than with just 
respect; but it is not well that those who are 
ever ready to copy a master’s weak points 
rather than his nobler and less attainable 
qualities should be able to use his authority 
for raising personal questions where there 
should only be room for a fair and scientific 
handling of delioate and complicated problems. 

Oxford has never lacked opponents who are 
ready to question her pretensions to teaching, 
but as long as the University Press continues 
to produce works such as that of which this 
book is an instalment (not, it is to be hoped, 
a final one) she can well afford, in the matter 
of history at least, to speak with her enemies 
in the gate. F. Yonx Powell. 


A Poet?8 Harnett Home: being One Hundred 

Short Poems. By William Bell Scott. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

Whew Mr. Scott published a volume of 
poems seven years ago, collected from the 
writings of many years expressly to stand as 
his “credentials ” in this kind of art, he did 
not bid a formal farewell to poetry, but he 
spoke of putting his poetical house in order, 
and gave the impression that henceforward 
he would be a poet not easily moved, to song. 
But it would seem that last year, during a 
holiday sojourn at the Old Scotch House 
commemorated in his last volume, the impulse 
to write in verse came upon him with a force 
that would not be denied. His thoughts 
took rhythmical shape almost in spite of 
himself, and one “short poem” was added 
to another, giving expression to his incidental 
meditations on nature, art, human life, the 
mysteries of the hereafter, till, as the harvest 
was gathered in, stacked, and thatched in the 
farmer’s yard, the poet’s portfolio was filled 
with the fruits collected in this pretty little 
volume. 

This explains the title of the book and 
the character of its contents. “Good, if 
true,” Mr. Scott says, 

“ Good, if true, it seems to me 
Our verses should be judged to be j 
If Nature prompts, not merely Art.” 

Nature, and not merely Art, has been the 
prompter of these short poems, in this sense 
that the subjects have come of themselves 
out of suggestions in the poet’s immediate 
surroundings, and have not been sought and 
chosen for any special suitability to artistic 
treatment or to the powers of the poet. To 
know the full extent of Mr. Scott’s power as 
an artist in words, to understand how high 
a place he is worthy of among living poets, 
we must go to the “credentials” before 
published. We find here, indeed, many lines 
that linger in the ear, casual felicities of 
rhythm, 

“ Running like a running rill 
Verses free as if they grew.” 

But the thoughts to be expressed are para* 
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mount, and the expression has been left to 
grow freely out of them and round them, 
and has not been elaborated for its own 
sake. “Records of a Season,” Mr. Scott 
calls his poems; and they owe their unity, 
and no small part of their charm, to the 
faot that they are true musical records of the 
poet’s ruling thoughts during a holiday 
retreat, when his mind was left free to 
respond to hints that came to it as he listened 
to his companions in a quiet country house, 
or strolled in the old-fashioned garden, or 
observed the ways of the simple country folk, 
or mused without effort over favourite themes. 
The poems receive from these accidents of 
their suggestion and composition a rare and 
refreshing individuality; they are interpene¬ 
trated with the geniuB of the place and the 
time and the man. They are true pastoral 
poems, genuine idylls; only the shepherd is a 
scholar, an artist, and a thinker, and the 
sights and sounds about him have a more 
richly stored mind to appeal to than that of 
the ideal tender of flocks. Sometimes, too, 
he wanders in thought far from the garden 
and the sea-beach and the simple rustics, and 
seeks for an aphorism in which to condense 
his foregone conclusions on such problems as 
the beanng of the doctrine of Evolution on 
Morality, or the relation of the Poet to 
Nature, or the law of Sonnet Structure, or the 
Kesselstadt Mask, or the theory of Art for 
Art’s sake. We could not have accepted the 
volume as a true mirror of the holiday moods 
of an artist and critic if there had been no such 
excursions away from the direct suggestions 
of the locality. But, for the most part, his 
“ rhyme-children of the transient hour ” owe 
their birth to some actual incident. 

The moods and trains of thought expressed 
in these short poems are so variable and wide- 
ranging that to quote any one of them would 
infallibly be to convey a wrong impression of 
the individuality of the writer. Free, unpre¬ 
meditated, unelaborated as they are, there is 
hardly one of them that does not embody in 
adequate language some graceful or humorous 
fancy or profound thought. But the main 
interest of the volume lies in its revelation of 
a tender, thoughtful, loving, and lovable per 
sonality, solidly centred in large-hearted 
humane sentiment, by no means indifferent to 
the humorous side of life, - yet profoundly 
impressed by its mysteries. Not the least 
beautiful poem in the collection is one sug¬ 
gested by the poet’s seventieth birthday; 

“ So many years I've gone this way, 

So many years 1 I most oonfeia 
Waste energies, much disarray ; 

Yet can I own no weariness, 

Nor see I evening's shadows fall 
Down my mnoh insoriptioaed wall: 

The warm air still is like mid-day. 

And many mournful ghosts are past, 

Laid still at last. 

“ The fabled fardel lighter grew 
As near the bourne the bearer drew : 

Life oan, alas! no more surprise 
By its continuous compromise. 

New faces fill the chairs, and so 
Our interest in the game runs low. 

Quiet pleasures longest stay, 

Experience packs so muoh away. 

I wait and wonder : long ago 
This wonder was my constant guest. 

Wonder at our environing, 

And at myself within the ring: 
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StOl that abides with me, some quart 
Before my footrtepa aeema to lie. 

Bat quest of what I aoaroely know, 

Life itielf makes no reply: 

A quest for naught that earth supplies, 

This is our life’s last compromise.’ 1 
Mr. Scott has either learnt the secret or been 
gifted by temperament with the power of 
setting the years at defiance. We trust that 
he will bring home many each harvests as 
the present volume. William Mrtrro. 


Sermons on Special Occasions preached in 

Westminster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn 

Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 

(Murray.) 

"I commit my soul to the mercy of God 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and I exhort my dear children humbly to try 
to guide themselves by the teaching of the 
Mew Testament in its broad spirit, and to put 
no faith in any man’s narrow construction of 
its letter here or there.” 

In these words, which Dean Stanley quotes 
from the will of Charles Dickens, is summed 
up with tolerable accuracy the “ simple but 
sufficient faith” in which the preacher him* 
self lived and died. The Dean, no doubt, 
would have avoided such exclusive reference 
to the New Testament, as though through it 
alone the voice of God had spoken; but, with 
this exception, the words might have been 
his own. They express the oatholicity of his 
belief, and also his repugnance to the claims 
of human authority. 

The verdict which his contemporaries have 
already passed upon Dean Stanley will not 
be affected by the present volume; and, as 
the sermons it contains are published in 
accordance with his own wish, we may infer 
that he himself was quite content to be 
judged by them. They are certainly, alike 
in their excellences and their defects, highly 
characteristic of their writer. They display 
to the full his picturesque method of dealing 
with history, his command of graceful lan¬ 
guage, his quickness in detecting analogies, 
and his industry and research; but their 
most conspicuous feature is the large sym¬ 
pathy they everywhere exhibit. It was the 
possession of this grace which made the 
Dean able, without sacrifice of truth, to do 
ample justice to the many widely differing 
characters about whom he had to speak. In 
all of them be was able to find something 
which made them akin to himself. There 
was always some point of contact by which 
the current of sympathy could pass. Himself 
a many-sided man, he had by nature as well 
as by culture powers of appreciation which 
greater men often lack. And so his tributes 
to the dead are not mere funeral orations or 
unreal eulogies, but are instinct with truth 
and, above all, with charity. 

The present volume is divided into four 
sections. The first comprises five sermons, all 
having reference to the Abbey of which the 
Dean was not merely the nominal, but the 
lovingly devoted, custodian. The discourse 
preached on Christmas Day, 1866, upon “ The 
Coronation of William the Conqueror and its 
Consequences,” is an admirable example of 
his pictorial skill. We seem to hear the 
discordant shouts of the two nations in their 
fierce encounter within the Abbey walls, and 


to see the King, “ trembling from head to 
foot in the extremity of fear,” waiting beside 
the altar to receive the crown and the anoint¬ 
ing at the Archbishop’s hands. Nor less 
striking is the skill with which the preacher 
extracts from this incident lessons appropriate 
to the Christian season, and traces in the 
moral world the same order which history 
reveals. 

In the second section are some sermons on 
national events, including one delivered 
during the illness of the Prince of Wales, 
which those who heard are not likely to have 
forgotten. But it is in what are termed the 
“ Funeral Sermons ” that the peculiar excel¬ 
lences of Dean Stanley as a preacher chiefly 
show themselves. Those which commemorate 
the deaths of Mr. Grote and of Sir Charles 
Lyell, respectively entitled “The Religious 
Aspect of History” and “The Religious 
Aspect of Geology,” are of unusual interest. 
The manner in which personal reference is 
made in the former sermon to the departed 
historian is as felicitous as the encomium is 
deserved. “ If,” says the Dean— 

“if, as has been the lot of other eminent 
historians, he was an example of that whioh he 
described, and grow like to that whioh he 
admired; if we feel as though we were reading 
of himself when he portrays the Athenian 
statesman, who, ‘ by his straight and single- 
handed course, with no solicitude for party ties, 
and with little care to conciliate friends or 
offend enemies, and by manifesting through a 
long public life an uprightness without flaw, 
had beyond all suspicion earned for himself the 
lofty surname of the Just; ’ or that 8partan 
chief who rose above his countrymen by his 
‘ entire straightforwardness of dealing and his 
Pan-hellenio patriotism, alike comprehensive, 
exalted, and merciful; ’ if we almost fanoy that 
we see living again in him the genius of 
historical impartiality, whioh onoe seems to have 
been realised among men in the Grecian 
Thuoydides—then of him also, as of those whom 
he delineated, may those sacred words be re¬ 
peated: ‘ The just shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.' ” 

The concluding section deals with miscel¬ 
laneous subjects, which have at least this 
common characteristic, that they are treated 
with uniform taste and liberality of thought. 

We welcome this volume as a help towards 
preserving the memory of one who was no 
mere popular preacher or successful party 
leader, but who, by the eloquence of his life, 
no less than by that of his lips, taught his 
generation the beauty of Christian charity. 

Chaelbs J. Robinson. 


Essays at Home and Elsewhere . By E. S. 

Nadal. (Macmillan.) 

On receiving a new volume of essays in this 
age of essay writing, one is almost inevitably 
tempted to speculate upon the meaning 
attached to the word “essay” by our early 
essayists and its present rather ill-defined sig¬ 
nification. A comparison of the Addisonian 
or Johnsonian essay with those of our own 
time will suffice to show a diversity both of 
subject and style among modern essayists 
which contrasts remarkably with the strong 
family likeness discernible among eighteenth- 
century writers. But it must not be hastily 
assumed that this is altogether to our ad¬ 
vantage ; for, if it be an easy transition from 


Addison to Steele, the critic who would pas* 
with a light heart from the perusal o£ 
Mr. Matthew Arnold to the enjoyment o' 
A. K. H. B. will find his confidence in ou r 
age rudely shaken. 

The essays in the present volume are 
written with ease and in a simple, un¬ 
affected style. There is a pleasing variety 
in the large field through winch Mr. 
Nadal ranges; and in most of the essays, 
particularly those that discuss American 
subjects, shrewd sense and an observant 
humour are conspicuous. With the exception 
of an occasional inelegance, such as the use of 
“pretty much” for “pretty nearly,” their 
diction is lucid. In “The Old Boston 
Road” not a little recals the indefinable 
charm of Washington Irving; in the mere 
reading of it there is something of the enjoy¬ 
ment of an infrequent holiday. This essay 
describes a Sunday ride on horseback from 
an isolated, old-fashioned village into the city 
of New Tork. The halt during the heat of 
the day is made at an historical old inn, in 
the neighbourhood of an equally historical 
church, where the author attends service. Of 
this church and of the congregation he gives 
a delightfully picturesque account, in which 
every touoh tells, ana the whole forms a 
charming rural picture. There is something 
very engaging and pretty in the description 
of the garnering under the church-yard trees 
after service, where “young mammas, who 
had not met for a week, perhaps a fortnight, 
stood by the gate and pecked each other with 
many enquiries and many expressions of 
delight.” 

Of the articles on literary subjects some will 
provoke both protest and dissent. The essay 
on Bryant is m certain respects a remarkable 
performance. It is remarkable for its fullness 
and finish of expression, and exhibits not 
merely an intimate knowledge of that poet’s 
works, but considerable critical sagacity. 
Everything that can possibly be said by spe¬ 
cial pleading is put before the reader with the 
ingenuity of a skilled advocate; there is no 
exaggeration and no straining of points, and 
the writer avoids the error of instituting 
comparisons with the poetry of others. Yet, 
after all, one is tempted to ask to what purpose 
is this display of ingenuity on behalf of a 
writer who, on Mr. Nadal’s own admission, 
possessed as his chief claim to be considered 
a poet a power of describing the scenery of 
his native land in correot but cold verse? 
The essay is likely enough to result in fresh 
consultations of Bryant’s works; but it is 
improbable that suoh consultations will arouse 
anything approaching enthusiasm for the 
writings of that overrated poet. The neglect, 
not to speak of the positive injustice, from 
whioh Byron’s reputation has suffered in 
recent times, receives further accentuation 
in Mr. Nadal’s strangely narrow estimate of 
his poetical force. In the first portion of 
his essay on Byron, he displays an obliquity 
of critical vision that might be suspected of 
perversity if we had not been too well accus¬ 
tomed of late to a similar incapacity on the 
part of other critics of gauging Byron’s 
intellectual powers. What would be thought 
of a critic of Mr. Tennyson who persisted 
in founding his judgment of that poet on 
an estimate of the “ Idylls of the King ” 
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to the exclusion of “Maud;” or who, 
recognising the beauties of the Arthurian 
poems, denied Mr. Tennyson’s lyrical faculty? 
Tet Byron has been subjected in our own time 
to this process; and it is doubtful if he be not 
more unjustly estimated now than in his own 
lifetime, when his inferior work was acclaimed 
with universal voice and the mature and im¬ 
mortal fruit of his genius was received with 
coldness and suspicion. Mr. Nadal says 
(p. 44): “ I should doubt if there is to be 
found in Byron’s works a line of genuine 
satireand, farther on, he proceeds to deny 
that Byron possessed wit, saying, “ His 
letters, the records of his private conversa¬ 
tions, and hiB poems are full of a saucy 
frivolity which Moore and other persons, 
more sympathetic than discriminating, mis¬ 
took for wit.” This sentence contains its own 
evident refutation; the author of “ The Fudge 
Family in Paris ” was too eminently endowed 
with the commodity in question to be capable 
of making any suoh mistake. With respect to 
Byron’s satire, and putting aside his great 
satirical epic, comparative critical analysis 
clearly shows that if“Tbe Vision of Judgment” 
is not a satire, neither is Pope’s “ Dunciad.” 
Both poets satirise in these masterpieces the 
ludicrous disproportion between the pretence 
and the performances of dulness; and the 
former poem has the additional merit of 
satirising the Pharisaic side of self-complacent 
Philistinism and of being sustained through¬ 
out—with all Pope’s verve and incisiveness— 
by a fiery sense of righteous indignation the 
genuineness of which no one has yet doubted. 
Mr. Nadal’s defence of Byron (p. 56) against 
the charge of cynicism is more happy than 
his courageous denial of satirical powers; and 
his remarks (pp. 70, 71) on the truth and 
habitual honesty of Byron’s literary expression 
are opportune and distinguished by true 
critical insight. 

Among the other literary articles in this 
volume is a careful study of Thackeray, 
considered apart from his writings; and this 
is at once the most thoughtfully composed 
and best executed of Mr. Nadal’s essays. 
Although the social aspect of Thackeray that 
is here given is not entirely novel there is 
much novelty in Mr. Nadal’s presentation of 
it. Thackeray is depicted in the unhappy 
position of the man who attempts to serve 
two masters, and as possessed by two conflict¬ 
ing passions—“a love of the world, and a 
love of that simple and original life of man 
cared for by the poet.” He wished to be 
considered a great writer; and yet, at the 
same time, his deepest longing was to obtain 
the entrie into a society where not only was 
success in literature no passport, but the 
profession of literature fatal to such hopes. 
He thought, and honestly thought, when 
among literary and artistic circles that he 
was among what was congenial and what was 
best for him; but no sooner was he away 
from these influences than the old trouble 
came over him and he was yearning for some¬ 
thing extra-literary that should, to use Mr. 
Nadal’s phrase—"make him more respect¬ 
able.” Mr. Nadal traces much of Thackeray’s 
unique power of delineating the genus snob 
to this mental confusion; “ it was because 
Thackeray so desired the respect of others, 
was so anxious for the social consideration of 


the people he was meeting, that he thought 
so much about snobs and snobbishness.” That 
part of Mr. Nadal’s essay which deals with 
Thackeray’s intimate acquaintance with snob- 
lore is written with great penetration and 
force, and the whole paper is an interesting 
addition to Thackeray literature. A keen 
summary of the humorous writings of 
Artemus Ward, a paper on Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and a graphic description of a 
political convention at Cincinnati are the 
most notable of the remaining articles. A 
concluding paper on literary criticism in 
newspapers is written on much the same lines 
as Zola’s essay on the impotency of criticism 
in “ Une Campagne,” but it is deficient in 
the energy and argumentative force of that 
writer. With the exception of such incon¬ 
sistencies as the recognition of Thackeray as 
a great satirist and the refusal of that title to 
Byron, and of a too frequent interpolation of 
reflections on the beauty and virtue of modern 
democracies, there is much agreeable and 
thoughtful writing in Mr. Nadal’s essays. 

J. Abthttr Buukie. 


VrBCHOW OX THE VEDDAHS OP CEYLON. 

Ueber die Weddae von Ceylon ttnd ihre 
Beziehungen zu den Nachbaretdmmen. Von 
B. Virchow. (Berlin: Diimmler.) 

The illustrious author of this work has ren¬ 
dered a new service to science by showing 
how interesting and important enquiries re¬ 
garding some of the strange tribes of India 
and Ceylon can be properly carried out. For 
half-a-century many of these tribes have 
attracted attention; and a considerable library 
might be formed of books which have been 
written about them. But they are nearly 
all worthless, for the writers were too often 
possessed with the most foolish notions, and 
wrote bulky volumes to prove that such 
savages are Hebrews, Celts, or perhaps 
Greeks. Since Capt. Burton, nearly thirty 
years ago, wrote his admirable Ooa and the Blue 
Mountains, and Dr. Tylor, Mr. B. H. Hodg¬ 
son, and others took up these studies, much 
real work has been done. But the lunatic- 
asylum style of literature is, nevertheless, not 
yet quite extinct; and it is to be hoped that 
Prof. Virchow’s work will render any addi¬ 
tions impossible for the future. 

It is now evident that, besides the very 
deceptive test of language, anatomical and 
physiological researches are essential to a just 
estimate of the position in which these wild 
tribes should be placed. In short, the 
problem is now in the hands of the anthro¬ 
pologists. Students of language have failed 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion; and 
all that is as yet known of the languages 
spoken by these tribes is that they present 
no remarkable or primitive features— e.g., 
the language of the singular Todas of the 
Neilgherry hills in South India is now known 
to be nothing more than an uncouth dialect 
of Tamil, with a large admixture (some four per 
cent.) of Sanskrit words; and the language of 
the Veddahs (or Weddas) of Ceylon seems to 
be an Indian dialect full of unmistakeable 
Sanskrit derivatives, and containing also 
some Dravidian words. But the information 
available is very scanty as yet, and also, 
obviously, not exaot. 


At first sight, a hasty and superficial 
observer might take these tribes to be de¬ 
graded families of the races which have 
reached a higher stage of civilisation, but 
still use the same languages. But now that 
the history of the past of India and the 
neighbouring countries is becoming clearer, 
the facts known will not admit of such an 
inference. A careful enquiry in India will 
soon show that every caste has a separate 
dialect, and that the existence of a generally 
accepted literary dialect is a common fact in 
Indian civilisation, so far as it is possible to 
speak of a civilisation of any of the numerous 
peoples who inhabit the vast continent of 
India. It is, unhappily, now too evident that 
too much has been made of what little these 
peoples possess. But it is to be hoped that 
sentiment has had its day, and that more 
attention will be paid in the future to facts. 

Prof. Virchow has collected all existing 
information about the Veddahs—good, bad, 
and indifferent. This must have cost him 
hard work for a long time; and, if all the 
facts that he has mentioned cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as real and valuable, he has rendered 
a most important service by collecting what 
is in existence, but often very difficult to refer 
to. The most worthless part appears to be 
the wild series of myths which pass for 
history in the East, and which are easily seen 
to be based on the religions current in the 
different countries. 

This treatise begins with an account of the 
parts of Ceylon inhabited by the Veddahs; 
their number, & o.; their devil and ances¬ 
tor worship, and a description of the tribe 
ethnologioally and psychologically. There is 
also a very complete description of the Sin¬ 
ghalese, Tamils, Moors (a mixed race), and 
Malays who have at different times settled in 
Ceylon, and possibly affected the Veddahs. By 
very exact anthropological inquiry Prof. Vir¬ 
chow arrives (p. 129)at the following results:— 
(1) That there is much alike in the Veddahs 
and Singhalese, and that the Singhalese have 
probably arisen from an admixture of Veddahs 
and Indian immigrants, as history and anthrop¬ 
ology both lead us to believe. (2) That the 
Veddahs, as well as the Singhalese, differ from 
the Tamils of Ceylon, as well as from those 
of the Tamil country in India. (3) That the 
primitive Dravidians (if they can be traced), 
or, perhaps, the pre-Dravidians, show analogies 
with the Veddahs. These results are a 
sure foundation for a history of Southern 
India, and lead to many important inferences. 
The first is very valuable, for known facts 
prove that the Northern Indian civilisation 
has advanced by an admixture of so-oalled 
Aryans with lower races. This process is still 
going on in Malabar, and has no doubt occurred 
to a great extent, not only in the Dravidian 
country, but even in the Malay Archipelago, 
as well as in Ceylon. The second conclusion 
is also very important, for it shows that 
this process, as might be supposed for other 
reasons, has long ceased in the Tamil 
country, and that, in oonsequence, the Tamils 
have been formed into a distinct race. The 
very scanty development of their language, 
so far as it can be historically traced, also 
proves this. As compared with Malayalam 
—the language of Malabar—it has a com¬ 
paratively small admixture of words of 
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Sanskrit origin. As regards primitive Dra- 
vidians or pre-Dravidians, it is plain that 
only anthropologists can trace them; M. 
Rousselet’s amusing, but baseless, speculations 
can have no result. 

This very important work exoites a desire 
for a similar discussion of other races, but it 
will be difficult to avoid those prejudices which 
induce students to misinterpret facts. The 
curious religions of the Yeddahs and of similar 
tribes in South India, generally called “ demon 
worship,” has been muoh misunderstood, as 
the name given it shows. The higher castes 
give some countenance to this religion, and 
have furnished most of the terms used by 
its devotees; and it is still necessary to enquire 
what is original and Dravidian, and what has 
been grafted on it by the so-called Aryans. 

In using the languages of these tribes as a 
means of throwing light on their history, it 
must never be forgotten that the literary 
dialects are, so far, of no value, but that a great 
number of caste dialects exist which must be 
studied. To fully understand the phonological 
systems of these dialects, an exaot anatomical 
examination of the castes or tribes is very 
necessary. It is thus that the problem of 
phonetic decay will, probably, be solved. 

Those who had the happiness to meet Dr. 
Jagor when he was in India a few years ago, 
will hope that he has collected sufficient 
materials for future research in which German 
science must always take the lead; for it is 
much to be feared that, in future, it will be 
almost impossible to collect (from hospitals) 
the necessary specimens of skulls, Ac. It 
is even now said that the Penal Code has 
been used to check scientific ardour; and, in 
the hands of the so-called educated natives, it 
may prove a most dangerous weapon and ally 
of silly prejudices. Dr. Jagor’s numerous 
essays have, luckily, exhausted many points 
respecting which research will, in future, be 
almost impossible. A. Bussell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Traseaden Sail. By Gen. W. G. Hamley. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Seart of Erin. By Miss Owens Black¬ 
burns. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

My Lady Clare. By Mrs. Eiloart. In 
3 vols. (P. V. White.) 

Faith, Sope, and Charity. By Anna Lisle. 
(Goombridge.) 

More than Coronet», Sfc. By Mrs. G. Lin- 
n»us Banks. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Prince Saroni’s Wife, fyc. By Julian Haw¬ 
thorne. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Even Gen. Hamley has not written a 
healthier or more truly enjoyable story than 
Traseaden Sail, and higher praise than this 
can hardly be bestowed upon it. Alike as a 
moralist and as a humorist, using fiction as 
an organ of expression, Gen. Hamley reminds 
one o', Mr. Blackmore, and this story in par¬ 
ticular brings baok memories of Alice 
Lorraine. His style is, indeed, more level 
than Mr. Blaokmore’s; he does not reach his 
contemporary’s romantic heights of nobility of 
character; he does not sound such tragio 
abysses of depravity; he does not possess or 
reve| in suqh a quaint humour, But the 


“note” of the two novelists is the same 
—high honour in men, patience and 
moral beauty in women, triumphant over 
all difficulties, after a struggle in which 
they are sustained more by the Shaksperiau 
comedy of their surroundings than by any¬ 
thing else. Act as your conscience dictates 
and keep your eyes open the while—that is 
what both Mr. Blackmore and Gen. Hamley 
seem always to be teaching. The latter’s 
didactic was never shown to more advantage 
than in Traseaden Sail, in which the Clow- 
anoe family, composed of English gentle¬ 
women, with the single exception of a clerical 
cipher of a brother, come, after long years 
and indirectly, into the possession of a prop¬ 
erty of which they have been defrauded by a 
designing man of the world. This trickster, 
Chesterfield Salusbury, an adventurer of the 
Regency period and a friend of Sheridan, 
is an admirable sketch. Still better is his 
brother, Sir Wolsey Salusbury, a kind of 
reduced Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, a dull-witted, 
but not bad-hearted soldier, who wins the 
proprietrix of Traseaden Hall by his imposing 
presence and a reputation for exploits in war 
which has no basis in fact. It would be, of 
course, unfair to tell how virtue, as imper¬ 
sonated in the Clowances, finally triumphs 
over Salusbury knavery. But the heartiest 
praise is due to the portrait of Felix Oakley, 
the spirited sailor who oarries off Una 
Clowance, and in the matter of strong lan¬ 
guage is a mild imitator of “ the great Duke,” 
and still more to that of “ the Spalpeen,” a 
warm-hearted, recklessly daring, and yet 
instinctively shrewd Irish officer of the days 
of the Peninsular War. Gen. Hamley 
attains great success in making Vittoria 
and San Sebastian live again. At the 
same time he is not so happy in his 
revival of Sheridan, into whose mouth he 
puts some very bad puns, as Mr. Blackmore 
was in his resuscitation of Jeffreys in Lorna 
Boone. Mrs. Dunstan Salusbury, an adven¬ 
turess, intriguer, and spy, strikes us as rather 
a shadowy personality; and there is a stagey 
abruptness in the manner in which the author 
brings about the extinction of the Salusbury 
family by making one of two brothers shoot 
the other. All things considered, however, 
Traseaden Sail is the best novel Gen. 
Hamley has written, and is one of the best 
novels of the time. 

Miss Owens Blackbume is, in a literary, if 
not in a literal, sense, a Land Leaguer. Her 
novel she describes as “ a story of to-day; ” 
and it is, in fact, a protest against landlords 
and evictions, and a special plea for Mr. 
Parnell. Much in it, therefore, cannot be 
criticised here, although it is permissible to 
express pleasure at the fact that Miss Blaok- 
burne vehemently denounces outrage and 
murder, even the murder of a bailiff. Apart 
from, or in spite of, the political interest 
attaching to it. The Seart of Erin is a very 
pleasing novel. The plot is well detailed, 
and all the persons that figure in it, from 
Hardinge, the hard-hearted manufacturer, 
to Terry Short, the generous “ assistant ” 
at Covent Garden, are natural and Irish 
to every fibre of their beings. The 
central story, which ends in the marriage 
of Standish Clinton, the Home Buie 


member for Dunbellin, with Angela Boyd, the 
spirited niece of the agent for his enemy— 
who happens also to be his father—has an 
admirable foil in the tragio episode of poor 
Mary Neligan, who dies while establishing 
the rights of the man for whom she cherishes 
a hopeless love, and with her latest breath 
blessing Ireland and her successful rival. It is 
long since we have read a novel coming more 
obviously from the heart, or more certain to 
go to the heart. Miss Blackburne obviously 
draws from life, as in her striking portrait of 
Laurence Power, the Irish-American. 

Mrs. Eiloart’s new story is a strange 
jumble, in which a morbid Roman Catholio 
priest, a hypersensitive girl, a very matter-of- 
fact burlesque actress, and a weak-kneed 
artist play at cross-purposes. We are evidently 
expected to greatly admire Dollie Crewe, the 
“ My Lady Clare ” of the story, who gives up 
her property when she finds that it is not hers 
by law, her father having obtained it only by 
gross treachery to her uncle. But Dollie’s 
manner of conducting her affairs of the 
heart is not satisfactory; she makes a 
mountain of unhappiness for herself out of 
the mole-hill of her mother’s deoeit. Her 
flight at the end of the third volume is not 
impressive, but ridiculous, as it is clearly 
intended to lead up to her marriage with 
the wrong man. As for her successful lover, 
the weak-kneed artist already mentioned, he 
deserves no sympathy, but only contempt. 
The most vulgar of Mrs. Eiloart’s characters 
is also the best—the burlesque actress, Miss 
Mordaunt Moore. Although she has no 
“soul,” and little delicacy of feeling, and 
looks with satisfaction on “ the exhibition of 
herself as Prinoe Pqrrinet in a very showy 
costume which would give an ample view of 
her well-formed legs and display her equally 
well-formed bust to the best advantage,” she 
is perfectly honest and straightforward in her 
dealings with Randal Crewe, and is the most 
attached of daughters. Some of the con¬ 
versational and other inanities of third-rate 
seaside resorts are also presented with great 
fidelity in My Lady Clare, which will, how¬ 
ever, hardly increase the author’s reputation. 

Faith, Sope, and Charity is not so much 
a novel with a purpose as a terribly long, 
and what Maoaulay would call “hissing, 
groaning, cat-calling,” sermon on Pharisaism 
and various other and more “ presumptuous ” 
sins. Had the author reduced her story to 
a tenth of its present size, and omitted her 
preachings and sentimentalisings, her italics 
and her interjections, it might have been 
tolerable; as it stands, the reading of it is a 
positive infliction. Such types of “ Calvinism ” 
as Miss Moggridge and her servant Kezia are 
hideous caricatures; and, instead of wondering 
that the former should in the end find her 
way into a lunatic asylum, we are surprised 
that her friends ever allowed her to be out of 
one. The author could do better than this, 
for poor Gabrielle Desanges, the good angel 
of the whole, is worth knowing, even though 
she has to resort to her pocket-handkerchief 
more times than we have had patienoe to 
count. At lucid intervals, too, the foibles 
and follies of pleasure-seekers in the Channel 
Islands are described in a manner that is very 
weloome by way of relief. 
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Of the two stories Mrs. Banks gives us in 
her new volume, “ More than Coronets ” and 
“A Blush Bose,” both of which we are 
assured emphatically are founded on fact, we 
much prefer the latter and shorter one. There 
is an artistic completeness, as of a vulgar 
idyll, in the emotional adventures of Bosa 
Bateson, the typical behind-eounter heroine 
of a small country town or a third-rate metro¬ 
politan suburb, who, after running the 
gauntlet of petty feminine jealousies and the 
attentions of young men “wild” and tame, 
finds happiness for herself and a home for her 
sister in the establishment of “ a dark, hand¬ 
some ” woollendraper and widower. “ More 
than Coronets,” as the name would imply, is 
much more ambitious. No incident could 
well be more “ thrilling ” than the whirling 
of a child from one ship to another in a 
tremendous storm; unless, indeed, it be the 
marriage of this child when grown up to the 
playmate of her infancy, who luckily turns 
fireman to save her life. But the story does 
not move easily; and the soene shifts far too 
abruptly from London to Ceylon and backagain. 
There is not a really good character in the 
tale except Brian Stapleton, the hero, and he 
is too good by half. Mrs. Banks’s heroines, 
Blanche and Hesba, are merely limp bundles 
of nerves and ejaculations. A stepfather and 
a servant girl are evidently intended to be 
very villanous, but they fail to impress us as 
such, quite as much as in the oourse of the 
story they fail in their designs. Mrs. Banks 
is still too fond of indulging in the asides and 
moralisations so dear to the female novelist. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new collection of 
stories seems conclusively to prove that the 
extraordinary beings he is capable of drawing 
require the elbow-room of the orthodox three 
volumes to do justice to themselves. Here 
we have three tragedies and one oomedv, 
all striking in their way, and indicative 
of the power of the writer. There are 
characters in each that are original and 
worth knowing — such as Prince Saroni, 
the Italian adventurer, with his wonderful 
sensuous fascinations; Pauline, the prima 
donna, with her April-day moods and 
loveability; and even the Countess Felicita, 
ghastliest and subtlest of murderesses. 
Had they been pictures pure and simple, 
they would have been reckoned among 
Mr. Hawthorne’s greatest successes. But 
none of them can, within the few pages 
of a short tale, develop in the way that 
genuine flesh-and-blood does and, as the 
readers of Mr. Hawthorne’s longer works 
know, his peculiar flesh-and-blood absolutely 
requires. So far as plot goes, the best of 
these four stories is the last, “Pauline,” 
which is also agreeable by way of dessert 
after a terrible banquet of murders, a mes¬ 
merism, and “the ghost business.” But 
although skill is Bhown in the evolution of the 
incidents, and much humour in the by-play, 
the characters hurry out and in as if they 
knew they had so much to do and say within 
a given time, like the men and women of the 
Bobertsonian drama. Still, all four stories 
are of the kind that the reader must finish 
reading once he has commenced, for Mr. 
Hawthorne possesses the nameless power of 
the Ancient Mariner. Even he has given us 


nothing better than Prince Saroni, with his 
unrestrained hedonism, his fatalism, and his 
truly “ oreepy’’ attractiveness. 

William Wallace. 


MINOR VERSE. 

Ancient Ballade and Legende of Hindustan, 
By Torn Dutt. With an Introduction by E. 
W. Gosse. (Began Paul, Trench and Oo.) 
This dainty little book is very welcome, and we 
only hope that the reception of it will encourage 
the printing in a similar form of yet another 
edition of the Sheaf Gathered in French Fields. 
Mr. Gosse’s memoir of the lamented Indian 
poetess is all that could be wished, both in 
narrative and in criticism. The poems themselves 
represent a somewhat later stage (for stages 
were rapid in that short life of twenty years) 
than the Sheaf, and are disfigured by fewer of 
the occasional lapses of rhythm or expression 
which, as Mr. Gosse acutely points out, arise 
less from ignorance than from an unconscious 
thinking in a language entirely different from 
that in which the thought finds expression. 
The longer ballads and legends are not quotable 
here, though they are often beautiful, as is 
“ Our Oasuarina Tree,” a very affeoting poem 
of sad remembrance surd gloomy foreshadowing 
hlent with keen and almost joyous sense of 
natural beauty. The sonnet on the lotus is as 
fair an example of the writer’s power of cele¬ 
brating native subjects in a foreign tongue as 
we can select. 

“ Love came to Flora asking for a flower 

That would of flowers be undisputed queen. 

The lily and the rose long long had been 
Bivals for that high honour. Bards of power 
Had sung their olaims. 'The rose can never 
tower 

Like the pale lily with her Juno mien.’ 

1 But is the lily lovelier T ’ Thus between 
Flower-factions rang the strife in Psyohe’s bower. 

‘ Give me a flower delirious as the rose 

And stately as the lily in her pride.’ 

‘But of what colour? 1 'Bose-red,’ Love first 
chose; 

Then prayed, 'No, lily-white, or both provide.' 

And Flora gave the lotus, rose-red dyed, 

Aad lily-white, the queenllest flower that blows.” 

The Human Inheritance , and other Poems. 
By William Sharp. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Sharp’s 
considerable book of verse contains unusually 
few blemishes, but not any very distinct note of 
merit. His longer poems suffer from a certain 
solemnity of subject and treatment, whioh, not 
being exactly impressive, too often goes near to 
be thought dull. But he is never extravagant, 
never silly, and never merely imitative. He 
shows, perhaps, to most advantage in a sheaf of 
short poems whioh he calls “ Transcripts from 
Nature.” The arrows of this sheaf are very 
numerous: we pluok one from it almost at 
random. 

*' Far eastwards broods a darkness black, 

As black a shadow on the west, 

But sleeping on the heaving breast 
Of midway ooean lies a track 
Of glittering, shining, silver light, 

A zone miraculously bright. 

Hung as a lamp before God’s ways. 

The moon fills mld-spaoe with her blaze.” 

This is worth doing, and pleasant when done. 
Mr. Sharp’s gallery of these tiny vignettes is 
worth walking in. 

A Garland from Greece. By G. F. Armstrong. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Armstrong’s present work is 
somewhat less ambitious than those whioh he 
used to put forth some years ago. It consists 
of a medley of poems, some of them very short, 
none of great length, all dealing with 
the subject of Greece from topographical, 
historical, legendary, political, and other points 
of view* As might be expeoted, the legendary 


and antique poems are the best, especially 
“ Selemnos ” (a poem whioh would give more 
than one good subjeot to an artist) and “ The 
Closing of the Oracle.” All the book is 
scholarly and thoroughly readable, and it 
attains the high-water mark of minor poetry. 

Poems of English Heroism. By A. C. 
Auchmuty. (Began Paul, Trench and Oo.) 
Except that Mr. Auchmuty in deference to 
modern commonplaces, has made his cadre too 
wide by including subjeots like the late Prince 
Consort, this is an admirable little book. It 
needs no criticism, because almost everything 
that it contains is known to everybody already ; 
but no better book for children to learn by 
heart has fallen into our hands for a long time. 
It is especially rich in selections from Mr. 
Tennyson. 

Paradise Found, and other Poems. By Lady 
Frances H. Cecil. (Niabet.) Lady Frances 
Cecil in her Prefaoe makes the astounding 
statement that she has “ never read either work 
of England’s sublime old poet,” and that “ the 
present poem was all but concluded ere she 
even heard of Paradise Regained." We can 
only say that the oourse of education in Burgh- 
ley House by Stamford Town needs a great 
deal of improvement Lady Frances is, we 
believe, very young; and her poems, which are 
few and unpretentious, show a certain promise 
which, combined with the faot of the author’s 
youth and sex, makes the oritio unwilling to 
deal harshly with them. She evidently has an 
ear and some fanoy, but the best thing she can 
do is to set to work and read all the sublime old 
poets promptly. If there is anything in her, 
that reading will bring it out; if not, it will 
probably effectually keep it in, to the great 
benefit of herself and other people. Probatum 
est. 

The Earls Revenge; or, Lady Jane Grey. By 
the Author of “ Tacitus and Braooiolini.” 
(Diprose and Bateman.) There is one striking 
difference between The Earl’s Revenge and the 
ordinary five-act tragedy—that it is evidently 
written with a certain knowledge of the stage, 
and with a definite purpose to consult theatrical 
requirements. The author has, indeed, gone the 
odd length of adding to his “ dramatis 
personae"’ the technical indications “Tragedy 
Lead,” “ Old Man,” “ Utility,” &c. He seems 
also to have paid considerable attention to the 
actual history of his subjeot, and his notes are 
copious and instructive. IJnluokily, the first 
requisite of a poetical drama is that it should 
be poetry. We are afraid that we cannot pro¬ 
nounce The Earls Revenge to be this, or any¬ 
thing like it. For instance, what would be the 
reception on the stage of such a platitude as 

this — 

“ Such men, too common in our oonrt and oountry, 

Pursue from sanguine youth to callous age 

Improper oourses, while corroding cares 

Their spirits gnaw " ? 

Clearly, if the audienoe listened to it at all, a 
roar of laughter. 

Mountain Psalms. By J. V. von Scheffel. 
Translated by Mrs. Frauois Briinnow. (Triib- 
ner.) Whether Scheffel is an author particularly 
deserving of translation into a foreign language 
is a question to whioh there may not be an 
entirely unanimous answer. However, these 
Mountain Psalms may have their publio, and 
that publio will find them very well done. The 
illustrations (whioh for so small a book are very 
lavish) are, in a certain conventional style, 
extremely pretty, and the book is worth turning 
over if only for the sake of them. 

The Children of the Throne. (Ridgway.) 
We think this is the very biggest book that 
ever poet sent into the world. But the con¬ 
tagion of much blank verse is gaining on us. 
It is a very large octavo, loosely printed. 
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certainly, and in large type, bat containing 
400 mortal pages. To say that we have read 
them, or most of them, or many of them, 
would be to say the thing that is not. The 
oritio, like Mrs. Browning's Euripides, is 
human j and though not droppings of warm 
tears, yet certainly droppings of large volumes 
into laps and of tired eyelids upon tired eyes 
would be the result of reading muoh verse like 
this:— 

" 1 Thera soaroe is need for anght enquiry here.' 
Exclaimed the Princess, bursting off her veil. 
Whereat the Queen fell over with a groan 
Against her servant, clutching at his arm 
In agony at nrospeot of a scene 
Moet damaging.” 

Or even like this 

“ And now, the night advancing, every sound 
Toned into sleep, the drowsy answering cliffs 
Alone replied unto the eagle’s scream 
As past the fullness of the dipping moon 
He swooped to claim his quarry from the sea. 
Bousing eaoh sense to note the gentle moan 
Of feathery waves, inoessant dragging down 
The rolling shingle gradually left 
To dry by inohes 'neath those mystio beams. 
Holding the ankles of the falling tide." 

We beg to observe that we are witnesses of the 
striotly copyright character of the last image, 
and that any minor bard who steals it shall be 
unsparingly exposed. 

Songs from the Bunny South. By J. C. 
Grant. (Longmans.) Mir. Grant, who seems 
to be young, and who evidently writes in India, 
has produced a book of which we should like 
to speak better than we can conscientiously do. 
The author has a good deal of poetical fancy, 
and not a little power of poetical expression; 
but he has written much too rapidly. Of 
the very considerable amount of verse which 
he has here published at least half should have 
been out away, and the other half carefully 
revised and polished. We are inolined to think 
that, with this treatment, a book of more than 
ordinary goodness would have resulted; but, as 
it is, the work is crude, loose, and unfinished. 

Margaret, and other Poems. By Maud 
Eldryth. (Kogan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Miss Eldryth is one of the poets who are 
always asking questions—a most dangerous 
and reprehensible habit, for the fiend who haunts 
the chambers of reviewers has a habit of sug¬ 
gesting answers not at all suitable to the views 
of the bard or bardess. Thus when on the first 
page of Margaret we are suddenly bade to stand 
ana deliver a response to the interrogatory “ Is 
there a gauge for time P ” the fiend promptly 
rejoins, “ Certainly; Sir John Bennett will send 
you one damp-tight, dust-tight, air-tight, 
keyless, warranted to keep good time, by poet for 
ten pounds.” This, of course, is sheer ribaldry, 
hut then, somehow, the good poets put the fiend 
to fright, and Miss Eldryth does not. We go 
with her to Ilfraoombe, and she surveys the 
scene, “ finding its grandeur pain.” We are 
sorry for her, we possibly think of consoling her 
in some way, when suddenly she pistols us with 
fliia tremendous conundrum:— 

“Only when we see amid onr praying 

God’s love through all nature Interfused, 

Can our hearts deem all this grand arraying, 
Mora than vestments to a oorse-disused.” 

A more dreadful idea than a oorse disused we 
never met with (if it really be the oorse 
that is disused, but perhaps it is the 
vestments); and whether the stanza is an 
assertion or an interrogation we know not. 
Finally, bearing up against these things, we 
oome on a poem of some length headed 
“ Erato,” in whioh that lady has a fuse quantity 
committed in her second syllable half-a-dozen 
times. Why, oh ! why, will people write about 
Greek and Latin subjects without being able to 
scan a line of either language P 


The Stream of Talent, and other Poems. By 
Gilbert Beresford. (Nisbet.) Mr. Beresford is 
a very odd young man. His “ Stream of 
Talent ” is an eocentrio account in blank verse 
of a kind of regatta or procession of boats, eaoh 
vessel being a poet of the past. "Fiorina” 
contains these remarkable lines:— 

11 And all at once beneath her blazonry, 

I sat as she had given me instant knighthood.” 

Sitting down, it may be humbly suggested to 
Mr. Beresford, is not the usual attitude at, or 
subsequent to, the reception of the aoookde, 
and would, in practice, have an effect both 
peculiar and slightly disrespeotful. Here is 
another oddity :— 

“ Youth, worth, and beauty stayed, 

Every hope belayed, 

The soul of moslo laid. 

Low in the duet. 

Must we for gilded coin 
Girdle onr golden loin 
Marry for dust?” 

We don't believe Mr. Beresford has the slight¬ 
est idea of the meaning of the verb to belay; 
and we are quite sure that we have not the 
slightest idea of the meaning of the phrase 
“ girdling a golden loin for gilded ooin.” To 
do anything for gilded ooin would be rash, 
because the labourer who tried to pass his 
wages would infallibly be taken up for uttering 
base money. But what is a golden loin P It 
sounds like a new and suggestive eating- 
house sign. 

The Trinity : a Passion Play. (Cambridge : 
Johnson.) The author in his Preface antici¬ 
pates that his critics will say dreadful things 
of him. We, at any rate, have nothing worse 
to say than that he does not seem to be 
quite up to the level of his rather arduous 
subjeot. It may be added that this “ Passion 
Play” is devoted to only one person of the 
Trinity, the sub-title, " The Son: or, Yiotory of 
Love,” expressing it better. 

Alfonso Petrucei. By B. 0, Jenkins. (Began 
Paul, Trench and Co.) A five-act tragedy of a 
not unusual kind, careful in plan of form and 
substance, patiently worked out, and, alas 1 very 
nearly null in total impression, and even in 
impression of detail. 

Saphirs: Podsies fantaisistes. Par le comte 
de La Houssaye. (Paris : Noblet.) The sap¬ 
phire is one of the moet beautiful of gems, but 
we cannot say that M. de La Houssaye’s muse is 
one of the most beautiful of muses. She is a 
virtuous young woman, and smiles now and 
then not unamiably, but she is rather plain and 
very prosaic. Here is the first stanza of an 
address to the late M. Thiers :— 

< < O vons, dont la grandeur snrpasse 1’oeuvre Immense 

Que vous entreprenez de relever la Franoe 
Aux yeux de l'univers ; 

Permettez & mon cceur affranobi d’inauietude 

De vons manifester touts ma gratitude 
Par oes modestes vers. 

Now whatever this is, it is not poetry. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. J. Henby Shorthouse will contribute 
an introductory essay on “ George Herbert and 
his Verse ” to a facsimile reprint of The Temple 
which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish on 
June I. We believe readers of John Inglesant 
will be interested in what will prove to be 
a supplementary discussion of subjeots of 
vital importance treated in the now famous 
romance. 

The title of Mr. Aubrey De Vere’s new volume 
of poems will be The Foray of Queen Meave, and 
other Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. It will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Began 
Paul, Trenob and Co, 


We are glad to hear that (contrary to some 
statements that have appeared in print) the 
Bev. J. B. Green has gained health and strength 
during his stay at Mentone. 

We understand that the late Prof. Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics, the MS. of whioh was 
nearly complete at the time of his death, will, 
in accordance with his own wish, be edited by 
Mr. A. 0. Bradley, and published by the 
Clarendon Press. It contains a discussion of 
the conditions of knowledge, the nature of the 
will, and the relations of intellect and will, 
followed by a comparison of the ideals of con¬ 
duct characteristic of the Greeks, the Bomans, 
and the most modem times. 

Mb. B._ Bosanquet, of University College, 
Oxford, will take Prof. Green’s plaoe as editor of 
the translation of Lotze’s Logic and Metaphysic— 
the only part that has appeared, or will appear, 
of the System of Philosophy —*which has oeen 
for some time in preparation, and whioh is like¬ 
wise to be published by the Clarendon Press. 

Mb. Swinburne’s new volume, Tristram of 
Lyonnetse, and other Poems, is in the press, and 
will be published very shortly. It oontains. 
besides the main poem, a number of lyrics and 
sonnets. 

Cambridge University and Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, have lent their MSS. of WycliFs 
Latin treatise on the Ten Commandments, 
De Mandatis Dei, being the first book of his 
Summa Theologiae, to Mr. F. D. Matthew for 
his edition of this work for the Wyclif Society. 
The Vienna Library authorities have, on the 
other hand, refused the loan of their MSS. of 
the third and fourth books of the Summa —the 
treatise De Dominis Civili —to the society’s 
editor, Mr. Beginald Poole, although they 
formerly freely lent Dr. Leohler, of Leipzig, all 
their Wyolif MSS. that he wanted. The 
Wyclif Sooiety has now over 160 members, 
thirty of whom have paid five guineas in 
advanoe to enable the copying of MSS. to be 
got on with. Three hundred members are 
wanted. 

The Queen and the Prinoees of Wales have 
been pleased to accept the two first copies of 
Mr. Martin Tapper’s Dramatic Pieces, just pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. W. H. Allen. 

Three new volumes of the publications of 
the Index Sooiety will be issued in a few days- 
They ooneist of an Index of Obituary Notices 
for 1880, and Mr. Walter Bye’s Index of Nor¬ 
folk Topography, which oontains references to 
MS. as well as printed sources of information 
connected with the county; these are for the 
year 1881. The third book, whioh is for 1882, 
is Mr. B. Daydon Jackson’s Literature of Vege¬ 
table Technology. 

Mb. J. A. Doyle, Fellow of AU Souls’ 
College, Oxford, is engaged upon a work 
treating of “The English in America.” with 
special reference to the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas. 

We understand that Mrs. Tytler will con¬ 
tribute a Life of Marie-Antoinette to the “New 
Plutarch ” series published by Messrs. Marous 
Ward. 

The Library Association will hold its annual 
meeting this year at Cambridge. The date has 
been provisionally fixed for Tuesday, September 
6, and the following days. 

Messrs- SEELEY, Jackson AND HALLIDAY 
will publish, immediately, a sixpenny edition of 
Ministering Children, with twenty-four illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Birket Foster and other artists. 

Messes. Biyington have in the press, and 
will shortly publish —The Witness of the Passion 
of our Most Holy Redeemer, by the Bev. W. J. 
Knox Little; The Children's Saviour, by the 
Bey. Edward Osborne; Under the Cross, oom- 
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piled by 0. M. 8., edited by the Rev. M. F. 
Sadler; and Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modem, by Mr. W. L. Courtney, Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Hilderio Friend has a new book in 
the press under the title of Flower Lore, whioh 
will form one of Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.’s “ Illustrated Fairy Library ” series. It 
will include much curious and interesting infor¬ 
mation relating to flowers and fairies, chapters 
on flowers at weddings and funerals, notes on 
rustio names of flowers, superstitions, myths, 
tales, traditions, &c. Mr. Friend has paid 
special attention to the “ magic wand ” and the 
“ witches’ broom.” 

Mbssbs. Wilson and M'Oormick have in 
the press The Economics of Fair Trade, by Mr. 
W. R. Herkless. 

We understand that a second edition of 
Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the 
Bible with Science, by Dr. Samuel Kinns (pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, Qalpin and 
Co. in February last), has been called for, and 
will be ready for publication on June 1. 

Mb. W. Habbutt Dawson has in the press 
a History of Skipton, which he proposes to 
ublish by subscription. Special attention will 
e given to the Clifford family, and to other 
Yorkshire worthies whom Skipton has produced. 
Many interesting customs of former times will 
be illustrated from the local annals. The work 
will be profusely illustrated. 

Mb. William Andbews, of Hull, the well- 
known author of Punishments in the Olden Time 
and other antiquarian works, announces that he 
will have ready in the autumn, for publication 
in a limited number of newspapers, a new 
serial, entitled Shadows of the Olden Time. It 
will inolude much curious information on such 
subjects as Old English Fairs, Merry Christmas- 
tide, Curiosities of Criminal Law, the Curfew 
Bell, Guilds, English Life and Manners in the 
Time of Shakspere, &o. 

A new edition of Mr. Robert K. Dent’s care¬ 
fully written Old and New Birmingham is now 
appearing in monthly parts, with numerous 
illustrations. 

A new weekly critioal journal has just been 
established in Yorkshire, under the title of the 
Hull Review. 

The Report read at the forty-first annual 
general meeting of the members of the London 
Library on Thursday shows that large book club 
to be as flourishing as ever. More than 3,000 
volumes of literature in all its branches, 
English and foreign, ancient and modern, have 
been added in the course of the year to the 
already extensive collection of books. The 
inorease has necessitated the building of an 
additional room for the accommodation of the 
new stores. A Supplement also to the Cata¬ 
logue of 1875 has been published. The quality 
of the books added is various. Costly county 
Histories and works on genealogy stand side by 
side with Frenoh novels, German Histories, 
Latin chronicles, and the more popular works 
of modem science. There appears to be a good 
sum in hand to begin the new year with, and 
we heartily wish continued success to a 
society that has proved itself so eminently 
useful to the writers as well as to the readers 
of our generation. 

The English Dialect Society has issued to its 
members the first of its publications for the 
present year—namely, the second part (F to Z) 
of the Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, by 
Messrs. John H. Nodal and George Milner. 
The third part, completing the work, is promised 
for next year. 

We are glad to hear that Owens College, 
M a nc hester, has received a considerable 


addition to its wealth, and thus to its career of 
usefulness, from the governors of Hulme’s 
Charity. This important educational endow¬ 
ment, which was founded by William Hulme, 
of Kearsley, who died in 1691, has been placed 
on a new footing under a scheme drawn up by 
the Charity Commissioners, and approved by 
her Majesty by Order in Council on August 
26, 1881. The estates managers have reoently 
granted to Owens College (under the provisions 
of clause 15 of the soheme) the maximum 
sum alio wed—viz., £1,000 per annum—towards 
the payment of the yearly stipends of the 
Professors of Greek, Latin, and English Litera¬ 
ture and History. In consideration of this 
grant, the oounoil of the oollege has, with the 
ooncurrenoe of the governors of the charity, 
established three entranoe exhibitions of the 
value of about £12 each, tenable for two years. 
The first competition for these exhibitions will 
takeplaoe about the end of next September. 
The Hulme soheme provides for a further grant of 
£1,000 per annum towards the endowment of a 
hall of residence for students attending Owens 
College, whioh is to bear the name of “ Hulme 
Hall. It is hoped that this hall will shortly 
be established. 

We learn from the Monthly Notes of the 
Library Association (Triibner) that the terms of 
subscription to the printed Catalogue of the 
British Museum have been revised. The 
accessions for the year 1882 may be purchased 
for a subscription of £3, and the portions of 
the general Catalogue printed during the year 
for £3 10s. As this Catalogue is being gradually 
put into print as the volumes _ of the MS. cata¬ 
logue become overorowded, its parts are, of 
course, taken from different letters of the 
alphabet. 

The Browning Sooiety is certainly in luok 
with its work during its first year. Not only 
has it procured the starting of eight other 
prosperous Browning societies or dubs, but it 
has produoed a “ Browning Bibliography ” (by 
Mr. Furnivall) and several excellent papers on 
the poet’s works; it has assured the publication 
of a volume of “ Stories from Browning ” (by 
Mr. F. May Holland), the compilation of a 
“ Browning Primer ” (by Mr. Sutherland Orr), 
and of a “ Lexioon of Browning Allusions ” (by 
the Rev. F. Millson); and now one of its 
members, Mr. T. J. Wise, comes forward and 
undertakes to compile for it a “Browning 
Concordance,” after the plan of Mr. D. Barron 
Brightwell’s excellent "Tennyson Concord¬ 
ance.” Seeing that the sooiety was not really 
under way till last October, it oan show a fair 
“ log ” for its seven months’ run. 

The library of the late Mr. John Fitchett 
Marsh has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge during this and the pre¬ 
ceding week. The Milton and Shakspere 
sections were of considerable interest. Mr. 
Quaritch, as usual, was the chief buyer, carrying 
off a dozen out of the seventeen Shakspere 
Quartos, and the first and third of the four Folios. 
He also bought the collection of Milton papers, 
whioh include a long autograph letter in Latin 
from the poet to Carlo Dati and the reply of the 
latter in Italian, as well as several signed 
documents by Milton’s widow and daughters 
concerning his property and their rights in the 
inheritance. 

At the meeting of the directors of the Book¬ 
sellers’ Provident Institution held on Thursday 
evening, May 18, Mr. John Van Voorst, one of 
the vice-presidents, presented a cheque for £100 
to the funds of the institution. This nas come at 
a very acceptable time, as the applications for 
assistance are continually increasing; and it is 
hoped that it may stimulate other persons to come 
forward to the help of a body whioh is doing so 
muoh to assist its needy members, their widows 
and orphan children, Subscriptions or donations 


will be thankfully received by the secretary, Mr. 
Samuel Ives, 5, Warwiok Lane, Paternoster 
Row, E.O. 

Pbof. Wellhausen has intimated that 
neither the seoond volume of his History of 
Israel nor a revised edition of the first volume 
is to be expected “ for some years.” 

The Aoaddmie franguse has awarded the 
prix Gobert of 9,000 frs. (£360) to M. Cheruel 
for his Histoire de France sous le Ministers de 
Mazarin. 

The Emperor of Brazil has nearly completed 
a book of travel, which, it is said, will be pub¬ 
lished in French under the title Impressions de 
Voyage. 

M. Louis Blanc is said to be engaged in 
preparing a complete edition of his works. 

A selection of letters from Charlotte von 
Kalb to Jean-Paul Riohter and his wife have 
been edited by Herr Paul Nerrliok, and will 
shortly appear (Berlin: Weidmann). They 
cover the years 1796-1821, and will supple¬ 
ment the memoirs of the writer published 
bv Herr Palleske, which break off at the year 
1791. 

Rebb Koloman Thaly has recently dis¬ 
covered at Pressburg, among the archives of 
the Esterhazy-Szesnek family, MSS. of great 
historic interest. They bear dates ranging 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth oentariea; 
but the bulk of the collection belongs to the 
period of Maria Theresa, and includes many 
autographs of the Empress-Queen, as well as 
those of several kings of Poland. 

Aooobdino to some statistics furnished by 
M. Zola's publisher, no less than 116,000 oopies 
have been sold of the 3 frs. 50 c. edition 
of Nana, 97,000 of L'Assommoir, 43,000 of Une 
Page d'Amour, 24,000 of La Curie, and 23,000 
of La Faute de Vabbi Mount in the same issue. 
In comparison with these figures, M. Zola's 
other novels are a failure, for the recorded sales 
of the remaining volumes in the cheap edition 
amount only to 70,000. Considering that in 
France it is usual for an author to reoeive 
1 fr. for each copy sold of any work published 
at 3 frs. 50 o., M. Zola’s share of the profits 
acoruing from the sales of the oheap editions of 
his novels may be roughly estimated at £15,000. 

The German Government has suspended the 
sale of the Vienna Figaro for a penod of two 
years. 

A noticeable contribution to Chauoer- 
study has just been made by Dr. W. Eilers, of 
Magdeburg, by his dissertation upon the Parson’s 
Tale, in whioh he carefully compares it with the 
Frenoh treatise, La Somme de Vices et de Vertus, 
by Frfere Lorens, a.d. 1279, the original of our 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, 1340. The enquiry into 
the relationship of these two begins with an 
analytio glance at the whole of eaoh; then, 
taking the three parts—(1) The Seven Deadly 
Sins, (2) The Seven Remedia, (3) Penance—a 
ohapter is devoted to eaoh sin ana eaoh reme¬ 
dium, and confession, &o., while all the 
“ branohes ” and “ twigs ” of the texts are tabu¬ 
lated in two corresponding columns, one for 
Chaucer’s “ Tale,” the other for Lorens. Thus 
a kind of parallel analysis is given, whioh 
shows how far the treatment, general sense, 
verbal phrases, or expressions were adopted by 
the author of the Parson’s Tale in his transla¬ 
tion, or rather free adaptation and compression, 
of the Friar’s work. Dr. Eilers comes to the 
conclusion that the parts so adapted never oame 
from Chaucer’s pen, but were interpolated. 

Correction. —The author would like the follow¬ 
ing corrections to be made in his poem on Lord 
Frederick Cavendish printed in last week’s 
Academy: —L 2, “ feet ” for “ steps; ” for 1.26 
substitute "Sobered, appalled to find himself 
so vile.” 
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AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Emerson has left a large store of unpublished 
papers. Of these, it is understood that his 
correspondence with Carlyle will be the first 
published. It covers a period of nearly forty 
years. A Life of Emerson, by Mr. J. Eliot 
Cabot, who is described by the Literary World 
as his literary executor, may also be exp eoted 
in due season. 

The comte de Paris has nearly completed the 
third volume of his History of the Civil TFar in 
America, which will probably be published 
before the close of the present year by Messrs. 
Porter and Coates, of Philadelphia. 

Col. John Hay and Mb. Nicolay are 
engaged upon a Life of Abraham Lincoln in ten 
volumes, of which two are now ready for publica¬ 
tion. The work will be not only a biography, 
but a history of contemporary events, based 
upon the official documents whioh the Govern¬ 
ment is now publishing. 

The New York Times states that Prof. Eiske 
is writing a History of American civilisation 
from the sociological point of view. 

Marx Twain (Mr. Clemens) and Uncle 
Bemus (Mr. Harris) are making a tour through 
the Southern States of America 11 in company 
with a private stenographer.” 

Mr. Justin Winsob, librarian of Harvard 
University, is preparing for publication a list 
of books of reference such as are most con¬ 
stantly used in the cataloguing department of 
his library. The list will he published in the 
Harvard University Bulletin, under the head¬ 
ings Chronology, History, Biography, &o. 

The Century magazine for June will print 
an unpublished essay by Card. Newman on 
“ The Inspiration of the Bible,” together with a 
portrait of the author for a frontispiece. 

The June Atlantic will contain a hitherto 
unpublished poem by Longfellow on “ Decora¬ 
tion Day,” a poem on the late poet by Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and an article on his 
genius and works by Mr. O. B. Frothington, 
with a fine steel portrait. Mr. Henry James, 
jun., will contribute an artide on Alphonse 
Daudet, and Mr. John Fiske will write on 
Darwin. 

We observe that an American edition of Mr. 
Hamerton's Graphic Arts is being issued (with¬ 
out the illustrations) by Messrs. Boberts, of 
Boston, at two dollars, or eight shillings; while 
Messrs. Harper, of New York, announce an 
edition of Mr. Fronde’s History of the First 
Forty Years of Carlyle's Life, complete in one 
volume of nearly 600 pages, for one dollar. 

The New York Publishers' Weekly for May 6 
prints a continuation of the copyright biblio¬ 
graphy by Mr. Thorold Solberg, whioh was 
begun in the number for April 8. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these two instalments reach only as far 
as the middle of the letter C. 


A CKN 0 WLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following:— Cookery 
and Housekeeping : a Manual of Domestic Econ¬ 
omy for Large and Small Families, by Mrs. 
Henry Beeve (Longmans); Lectures on Credit 
and Banking, delivered at the request of the 
Council of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 
by Henry Dunning Macleod (Longmans); 
Familiar Science Studies, by Biohard A. Proctor 
(Chatto and Windus); Modem Heroes of the 
Mission Field, by the Bight Bev. W. Pakenham 
Walsh (Hodaer and Stoughton); Handbook of 
Fen Skating, by Neville Goodman and Albert 
Goodman (Sampson Low); The Russian Empire: 
its Origin and Development, by S, B. Boulton 


(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.); On Board 
a Union Steamer: a Compilation, by Capt. 
S. P. Oliver, to which is added A Sketch Abroad, 
by Miss Doveton (W. H. Allen); An Easy 
System of Calisthenics and Drilling, including 
Light Dumb-bell and Indian Club Exercises, 
by Thomas A. McCarthy (W. H. Allen) ; Whist 
for Beginners, by 0. T. Buokland (W. H. Allen); 
The Care and Treatment of the Insane in Private 
Dwellings, by Dr. Lionel A. Weatherly (Griffith 
and Farran); The Food we Eat: Why we Eat 
it, and Whence it Comes, by Dr. J. Milner 
Fothergill (Griffith and Farran); The Young 
Wife's Own Book: a Manual ot Personal and 
Family Hygiene, by Dr. L. A. Weatherly 
(Griffith and Farran); Story of a Long and 
Busy Life, by Dr. W. Chambers (W. and B. 
Chambers); Noble Influence, and How to Obtain 
It: a Manual for Young Men, by the Rev. 
James Copner (Wyman); A Winter Ramble in 
Beaten Tracks; or, Ten Weeks among German, 
Austrian, and Italian Cities (Jas. Wade); Hints 
for Investors: being an Explanation of the 
Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock 
Exohange, by Walter M. Playford (Crosby 
Lockwood); Political Epigrams, 1874-81 (P. S. 
King); Report on the City Day-Census, 1881, 
by the Local Government and Taxation Com¬ 
mittee of the Corporation of London (Longmans); 
Sparks from the Philosopher’s Stone, by James 
Lendall Basford (David Bogus); The Science of 
the Blare, by Alfred J. Pearce (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall and Co.); The Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States, 1846-50, by Prof. 
H. von Holst, translated from the German by 
John J. Lalor and Paul Shorey (Chicago: 
Callaghan ; London : Trilbner); Selections from 
the Latin Poets, edited by Prof. E. P. Crowell 
(Boston, U.S. : Ginn, Heath and Co.); An 
Account of the Harvard Greek Play, by Henry 
Norman (Boston, U.S.: Osgood); Transactions 
ot the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, Dublin Meeting, 1881 (Long¬ 
mans) ; Transactions of the Brighton Health 
Congress, 1881 (Marlborough); Report of the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the Association 
for the Beform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, Cologne, 1881 (Clowes); &c., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

In Memobiam Db. John Bbown. 

(Died at Edinburgh, 11th May, 1883.) 

Biooar, the sun upon thy moors had power 
To sow a human heart with golden seed; 

And heard in distance tenderly, the Tweed 
Nursed with its dews an everlasting flower 
Of suoh exceeding radiance, such a dower 
Of genial blessing, such a Heavenly breed. 

That where it bloomed all other seemed but weed, 
And barren waste beoame an angel’s bower. 

Not vainly did the pastor's large-eyed child 
Baoe with the collie, learn toe shepherd’s stride. 
And bear the yeanling in his plaid ; who grown, 
Gave audienoe to each creature's voice that cried. 
Carried his brother's burdens with his own. 

And left the sick ones whole because he smiled. 

H. D. Bawnsley. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Alpine Journal 
continues Mr. Whymper’e summary diary of 
his work in the Great Andes of Ecuador. His 
notes are lively as they stand, but they suggest 
how much more ho has to tell us. “ An 
Adventure on the Aiguille du Plan in 1880,” 
by J. Baumann, read before the club a year 
ago, is next printed. The international 
character of Alpinist society came out in the 
language which broke forth from the writer 
and his guides when they beoame aware of 


their remarkable position—11,500 feet above 
sea-level, no shelter, provisions low, their wine 
all drunk in sanguine expectation of finding 
water, and the weather threatening. “ C’es*. 
une jolie position! ” said Emile Bey. ' 1 Teufel! 1 
muttered Andreas Maurer. Mr. Baumann’s 
“own expression was not parliamentary.” 
The editor prints a second chapter of his own 
explorations among the Cottian Alps, taking 
Monte Yiso as the title of a very expanded 
account. There is a good wood-out of the 
majestio peak from the north-east, whioh 
certainly shows that Virgil’s characterisation 
of the “ Yesulus ” as pinifer is no longer true 
to fact. Mr. D. W. Freshfield has a few chatty 
pages on “ The Sanotuary of San Chiaffredo.” 
The writer would find a very different view of 
“ the marauders ” and “ heretics ” in the letters 
of Cromwell’s agents to Secretary Thurlow and 
Col. Lookhart in 1655-56. Chiaffredo, or 
Gottfried, is not mentioned among the martyrs 
of the Legio Thebaica in Beuioh’s artiole in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen-lexikon, whioh 
gives a full view of the literature; nor in the 
later and more critical article by Prof. Uhlkorn, 
published a few months ago in the new volume 
of Herzog and Platt’s Realencyklopiidie. Every 
tourist must be impressed with the wide range of 
the “ Thebaerkult, ’ ot whioh he finds evidences 
in so many cities and sanctuaries from the 
North Sea to the Alps. A chart of the localities 
of isolated “Theban Martyrs” in Holland, 
along the Bhine, the Mosel, in Switzerland, 
and Italy would be interesting and not un- 
instructive. The present number of the Alpine 
Journal inoludes a really useful Index to vol 
x. (August 1880 to May 1882). 

Pbof. ten Bbink opens the present number 
of Anglia with a short contribution explaining 
the origin, both as to sound and spelling, of the 
suffix -ere in Old English. Miss Tonlmin Smith 
prints, with Notes and Introduction, a lcng 
Ballad by Occleve, addressed to Sir John Old- 
oastle in 1415, which should be of in¬ 
terest to the Wyclif Society, as it is full 
of vivid allusion to the new religious diffi¬ 
culties. A. Fritzsche discusses at length the 
question whether the “ Story of Genesis and 
Exodus ” (Early-English' Text Sooiety, 1865) is 
the work of one author, or of two, as upheld by 
ten Brink in his HUtory of English Literature, 
oonoluding that a similarity of treatment 
throughout points to the probable authorship by 
one poet only. Questions of authorship are dealt 
with in several papers, for, besides the con¬ 
cluding portion of E. Einenkel’s enquiry, who 
was the writer of the Anglo-Saxon legend of 
St. Katherine of Alexandria, and a noticeable 
suggestion, also by Einenkel, that certain pieces 
in Morris’ Old-English Homilies were written 
by women of the twelfth century, Prof. Adolf 
Ebert gives an interesting literary and historical 
study of the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, generally 
said to be by Caedmon, but parts of which he 
shows were evidently not written by him. 
Perhaps the most considerable artiole is a re¬ 
print by A. 8 chroeer, of Vienna, of “ A Comedy 
conoernynge thre Lawes” (1538), one of Bale’s 
four religious dramas, with lull notes; an 
interesting sketch of Bale’s life, and a valuable 
bibliography of his writings. Though the 
writer does not mind adopting the epithet 
“ bilious Bale,” he greatly objects to M. 
Jusserand’s description of the Bishop’s portrait 
as having “ une face bestiale,” an expression 
which he attributes to that gentleman’s Boman 
Catholic proclivities. A tribute to the late 
William Hertzberg, the Chaucer and Shakspere 
scholar, doses an unusually good number. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift tor May contains 
two artioles of special interest for English 
readers—viz., a clear and sensible criticism of 
Lagarde’s recently published specimen of an 
edition of the Septuagint (Lagarde aims at re- 
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producing simply the text of Luoian, the founder 
of the school of Antioch, who died ajd. 311) 
by Dr. H. Oort, and a critical notice of Dr. 
Buys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures on Buddhism 
by Dr. Tiele. Dr. Oort distinctly gives it as 
his opinion that Lagarde's admirable zeal and 
laborious collections nave, in this case, been of 
very little service to the Biblioal student, 
Lucian’s text being of no critical value. An 
edition of the Vatican text, with an exhaustive 
collection of variants, is what Dr. Oort would 

? refer. Dr. Tiele highly recommends Dr. 

lavids’ aocurate and sober sketoh of Buddhism, 
but deprecates the enthusiastic adhesion which 
he has apparently sworn to the Master Gautama. 
Buddhism, according to the Leyden Professor 
of Comparative Religion, is proved by its 
results to be an inferior religion to the purest 
forms of Brahmanism. Dr. Tiele also criticises 
Seville's Lectures on the History of Religions, 
and Dr. S. Cramer a remarkable oatechetioal 
work for public sohool-boys by one of the most 
independent German theologians—Albreoht 
Ritschl. Dr. Loman begins an investigation of 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

In the Bevitta Contemporary a for May 13 
Gen. Pavia concludes his “ Political Reflec¬ 
tions” with comments on the events which 
led to the restoration of Alfonso XII. The 
condition of Spanish political life is judged 
with great severity. To Serrano and to Martinez 
Campos equal blame is allotted, and the suooess 
of Cinovas del Castillo is attributed partly to 
his skflfiil use of women as political propagand¬ 
ists. In his “Expedition to Italy in 1849,” 
Gen. Cordova gives a spirited narrative of 
his march from velletri to Nerola to cover the 
Neapolitan frontier against any attempt of 
Garibaldi. The notes of IJbique are on medical 
bibliography, and contain a ourious account of 
a Spanish “ Old Parr,” who lived to the age of 
120 , was married five times, and had more than 
800 descendants at his death. The Ateneo 
lecture is by Rodriguez Oarraddo, on natural 
science. A suggestive paper on the passions, 
by Moreno Fernand, treats of them in relation 
to free-will and moral responsibility. 


M. LENOBMANT AND THE BERLIN 
ACADEMY. 


M. Lenobmant has addressed the following 
letter to the President of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin:— 

“Pul*: 10 Mai 1181. 

“ Monsieur,—Je me vois dans la ndoeuitd de 
vons adresser, en voui priant de vouloir bien la 
transmettre A I’Aead&nle qne vons preaidez, nne 
reclamation an snjet d’nn fait d’nne haute gravity. 

“Dans les InseriptUmes graecae antiqvissimae, 
qne M. Hermann Roehl vient de faire paraitre sons 
lea auspices de votre Aoadimie, je sola l'objet d’nne 
attaque ontrageante an snjet dea 202 lames de 

g omb de Styra d’EnbCe qne j’ai rapport 6 es de 
rOoe en 1866 et pnbliees en 1867 dans le RKeinisches 
Museum, aveo nn certain nombre d’antres appar- 
tenant k M. W. H. Waddlngton. 

“En pnbliant oes documents dpigntphlqnes, 
j’avais soin de dire qn’ila 8 talent entrcs en la 
possession de M. Mlohel Charles, de l’Aoademie des 
Scienoes. H etait done facile de reoonrir anx 
originaux, et avant d’en parler, le premier devoir 
Ocait de les examiner. Si on avait oherohd k le 
faire, dn vivant de Imminent gdom&tre, on en eut 
en oommnnioation de la maniOre la pins liberate. 
Et depnls aa mort, on eht appria, en s'informant, 
qne M. Henri Charles, son Writier, avait glnir- 
enaement offert les lames de plomb de Styra an 
Mus£e dn Louvre, oh ellea aont a la disposition de 
tons. 

“ Mais on n’a pas proc 6 d£ k oqtte verification, qne 
oommandait la loyaut£ la pins vnlgaire, anasi bien 
qne le soin de l'exaotitnde pour la publication qn'on 
entreprenait. On a pretere jeter la suspicion snr 
tpnt le gronpe de mouuments en question, sans j 


avoir oherohe & s’en informer, attaqnant person. 
nnllAment oelui qni les avait pnbhes. On a et.. pins 
loin; on l’a formellement aoonse de faux, en 
arguant d’nne des inscriptions, qn’on pretend ne 
dm pouvoir exister reellement et avoir <5te inventee 
d’aprts nne fante d’lmpression qni se tronverait 
dans nn texto epigraphlque donne dans nne pnbhoa* 
tion allemande. .... 

“Or, les202lames, aveo lenrs inscriptions, aont 
toutea an Louvre sans qn'il en manqne nne senle, 
et i'ai pu immediatement v retrouver oelle de 
MOd>SIDES, qne l’on incrimine et dont l’anthen- 
tloite eat incontestable ponr quloonqne a pris la peine 
de la regarder. 

« c'eat a quoi je oonvie tons oeux qni s ooonpent 
de oe genre d’etndes. C’est oe qn’il eht ete k la 
fola nn devoir et nn note de prudence de faire an 
lien de forger des romans acousateurs. L’auteur 
des Inscriptiones graecae antiquusimae eht ivite 
ainsi nne d( 5 oouvenue en agissant d’apri* les prooedes 
de oonrtolsie et de oonscienoe qne les savants 
doivent observer entre enx. 

“J’ai tenn & vons signaler ce fait, oar je ne 
saurais admettre nn sent instant qn’nn corps solenti- 
fiqne anssi jnstement respeote qne l’Aoademle de 
Berlin puisse oonvrir de son approbation et de son 
antoriti la faqon dont on a agt dans oette olroon- 
itinoe. 

« Veuillez agreer, etc. “ Fa. Lxxobmant." 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKB. 
om m literature. 

Busch, O. Johann Christian Balnhart n. Mine Xitlse. 
Lriprig: 8esmann. SSL 

Dbutxmx, F. TJn Jour k Capernaum. Nauahatai: Bandoa. 
1M SO Pf. 

Fbaxcikub-Michbl, B. la. PwtngaU en Pranoe: 1 m 
F mnoaia en Portugal. Peris: OuUlard, Aillaud * Cie. 
1 ft. 50 o. 

Obixiob-Daxolab, B. Lm Lattras franpaisM dspnls lews 
OlirinM. Pails: Degonc-Cadot. S fr. 60 e. 

Koiak. Th. Bodbertua-Jacetsesr's sodalSka n o mi sohe An- 
■lehten. Jena: Pliohar. 6 M. 

IiixBSCHn, O. Japan’s laadvirthsohaftUehe n. allgrarin- 
Tirthsohaftliehe VerUatnisae. Jena: Pbeher. 6 M. 
T£*ot, B. La Frontiers (1S70-SS). Paris: Qsrmsr BaUlites. 

Valbblax, IT. L’Autriohs-Hongris et la Boumaaie dans' la 
Qnsetlan dn Danube. Pdria: Manaoq. 8 fr. 
Vabt-Eioouabs. Pour om Dames. Paris; Maryon ft Flam- 
marion. 6 tr, 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Babbixovicx, R. Varies laettanM InMisnhium et In Talmud 
babylonieum. Pars XII. Traot. Baba Kama. MUnehen: 
Beeanthal. 6 M. 

HISTORY. 

Oodbx diplamatiaue Baxonlaa regiae. Hr«f. v. 0. Posse u. 
H. Knnlaoh. l.HauptthL f. Bd. Leiprig: Oiaseoka* 
Davriant. MM. . , . , 

EBBAau, A. Bontfathu, der Zentdier d. eolumbanisehen 
Kimbenturns But dem Peetlande. Qtttereloh: Bertala- 

Eacan^H. Die aiaubenapartelen In der Eidrsnossensohaft 
u. ihre Beiiehunfen sum Aualaad, vomehmlioh sum 
Hsum Hababurg u. au dan deutaohan Protestanten 1697- 

61. Prauonfeld: Huber. I K_ 

Haxxl, E. Hiateire du premier Empire. Paris: Dentu. 
g fr. 

Kaiisb-Ubxuxdbx In AbbUdungen. Hrsg. v. H. ▼. Bybel u. 

Th. Biokal. 3. Lfg. Berlin : Weldmann. SO M. 

Laaovz. A. Beoheransi antiques sur 1 m Bslationi pollUquM 
da la Pranoe aveo l’Allemagne da 1399 b 17SS. Paris: 
YfoWtffe 

Moxvxxxta Germanlaa histerioa. Diplomatum regum et 
lmperatorum Oennaniae tom. I. pan II. Hannover: 
Hahn. 7 M. 

Otto, P. Das Merkbueh der Ztadt Wiesbaden. Bln BeHreg 
surOeaahiohtederBtadtim 14.u. 16.Jabrlu Wiesbaden: 
Hiedner. 3 M. 60 Pi. 

PHYSICAL SOIKNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BouabxAu, L. Thdorie das BdenoM: Plan de Soienee intd- 
gsala. Paris: OermarBsillibn. SOfr. 

Ooutaxcb, A. La Lutte pour l’Baistenae. Paris: Beimrald. 
BossKBsaosa, F. Die Oeaohiobte der Physlk, 1. Thl. 
Osaehiahte der Phyrik bn Alterthume u. im Mlttelalter. 
Braunsehveig: Vlewig. 3 M. 60 Pi. 

Waoxxb’b, B. v., Jahresbmiabt lib. die Leistungen der ohem- 
ieahen Technolagie. PUr 1881. Fartgesetxt ▼. F. Fisoher. 
37. Jehig. Leipsig: Wigend. 30 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Alt, F. Die Qaellen d. Plinius im 8. Buoh del Katun- 
gasobiobte. Marburg: Klwart. 1 M. 80Pf. 

BaaraAXD, E. Pbiloatrate et aon Boole. Paris: Thorio. 6 fr. 
Ooxstaxs, L. Lm Mann sprits proven pan* de Chelte nh a m . 

Notloa at TextM inddita. Paris: Maisonnauva. 3fr.60o. 
LvzBBsaT, B. Pindar’s Lobes, u. Diobtungen. Bonn: Cohen. 
IM. 

Paato, S. La Legganda dal Taaoro di Bampsinlte Belle varie 
Redaaioniitaluuteaetranierp. Como, dir, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VILLON AND CHIJBOH HYMNS. 

London: May IS, 1883. 

I am not aware if a ourious resemblance 
between the “Ballade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis ” and “ Ballade des Seigneurs du Temps 
Jadis ” and two Latin hymns has been pointed 
out before. One of these hymns is attributed 
to Jaoopone da Todi, the great Francisoan lyrist 
of the thirteenth century. Yillon begins his 
most famous ballade: 

“ Diotes-moy oh, n’en quel pays, 

Est Flora, la belle Romalne ? ” 

Jaoopone begins the passage in question (I 
am quoting from the Hymnarium: Bliithen 
lateinischer Kirchenpoesie, published by Petersen 
at Halle): 

“ Dio, nbi Salomon, ollm tarn nobilis, 

Yel nbi Sampson cat, dux mvinolbilis » 

Vel pnlober Absalon, vnltn mlrabilis, 

Yel dnlois Jonathas, mnltum amabilis ! 

Qno Caesar abiit, oolsns imperio? 

Vel Xerxes splendidns, totus in prandio t 
Dio nbi Tullius, clams eloqnio ! 

Vel Aristoteles, snmmns lngenlo ?” 

Although Fra Jaoopone does not—here, at 
least—attain the “lyric cry” of Yillon, and 
his moral, 

“ Snpema ooglta 1 oor sit in aethers 1 
Felix, qni poterit mnndnm oontemnere ! ” 
is not quite the same, some of his stanzas are 
remarkably vigorous,'and even graceful. From 
the other hymn, which is by an unknown 
writer of the eleventh century, I extract this 
very similar passage: 

“ Transierunt reram materiea, 

Ut a sole liquesoit glaoiea. 

Ubi Plato, nbi Porphyrina; 

Dbi Tnlllns ant Virgillus; 

Ubl Thales, nbi Empedocles 
Ant egregius Artitoteles; 

Alexander nbi rex maximas; 

Ubi Hector Troiae fortisslmns; 

Ubl David r«x dootisalmus; 

Ubl Salomon pradentiskimui; 

Ubl Helena Pariaque rosens— 

Geoiderant in profundum nt 1. ; des : 

Qais mat, an detnr eis reqnies ? 

There is an irreverent vivacity in the last three 
lines whioh would not have diagraoed even 
“ the golden-tongued gallows bird of Paris.” 
And 

“ Ut a sole liqueaolt gladee ” 
ia a distinot suggestion of the refrain: 

“ Mala oil sont les neiget d'antan 1 
It will be observed that the names Yillon brings 
forward are different, although he, too, has just 
before said 

“ Et monrat Paris et Hel&ne.” 

That the ballades are burlesques of these or 
similar hymns can hardly be m aintai n ed; 
Yillon, too, has a profound sense of life and of 
death; but that a soupfon of parody is present 
in the ballades seems not at all improbable. 

H. Havelock Ellis. 


wyolif’s place in hibtoby. 

M Wlag Henry*! Reed, N.W.: May M, 1883. 

May I say a few words in support of the 
letter from Sir James Ramsay printed in the 
last number of the Academy P The evidenoe 
whioh he has adduoed to show WycliPs influenoe 
on religious opinion in England does not come 
down later than the reign of Henry V. By 
that time, as he notioee, the Wyclifite move¬ 
ment had lost its hold on the aristocracy, and 
the Lollards were a proscribed sect. Under the 
pressure of adverse authority, when to proclaim 
one’s self a Wyclifite was to risk burning, the 
Lollards naturally dropped out of sight; and 
we must be oontent mostly with indirect proofs 
of +h«ir aotivity. Yet such proofs are forth¬ 
coming, and in niore than one line. 
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First at Oxford. Sir J. Ramsay tells ns that 
the Wyclifite party was strong there till the end 
of Henry IV.’s reign, and they may be traced 
muoh later. Gascoigne’s frequent references to 
Wydif show that his name was still one of 
dread, and probably not without justification, 
since, as the Academy recorded lately, we know 
that Oriel College bought three of the heretic’s 
books in 1454. I do not know of any similar 
record as to other colleges, but we may suppose 
Oriel not to have been singular, as in 1476 a 
royal mandate ordered a search in Oxford for 
the works of Wydif and Peacook. Some of 
their books were burnt and some of their 
followers expelled from the university. 

It is more diffioult to judge of the influence of 
Wyclif’s translation of the Bible. Following 
Sir J. Ramsay’s hint as to quotations, I may 
note that Mr. Babington tells us that in “ the 
Represser” Peacook usually quotes from the 
later Wyolifite version. A muoh stronger 
evidenoe (to my mind) lies in the arguments 
used by Peaoock, which are directed against a 
sect of Bible men, who thought their untrained 
study of Scripture qualified them to form a 
judgment on all questions of divinity. In 1485, 
among a batoh of Coventry heretioe, we find 
Richard Hilman accused of having a book which 
“ contained the epistles and gospels in English; 
and according to them would he live and 
thereby believe to be saved” (Foxe, iv. 133). 

Here, I think, is proof that Wyclifs work 
and doctrines were active throughout the 
fifteenth century, and were preparing the people 
for the great reform which came in from abroad. 
Of that, too, the ohief current is to be traced 
through Hubs and Luther to its souroe in 
Wyolif. 

Of a man who was thus unique among 
Englishmen, in the extent and intensity of his 
religious influence, we ought surely to know 
what he was and what he taught. I trust that 
the new Wyolif Society will get support enough 
to enable it to plaoe the means of answering 
these questions within our reach. 

F. D. Matthew. 


shaksfebe’s “loach.” 

WsUaeton, Salop: Map 13,18S1. 

Mr. Furnivall’s letter (Academy, May 13) 
on the passage in “1 Henry IV.,” II. i.: 
“ Your Chamber-lye breeds fleas like a Loach,” 
in which he gives an interesting extraot from 
the Ordinance concerning the salt-fish of 
Blakeney, enaoted in the thirty-first year of 
Edward HI., A.D. 1357, contains two questions 
for solution; one pertains to natural history, 
and the other to philology. 

As to the natural-history point, “the loach 
breeding fleas,” I do not think that there is 
any necessity to seek for the fish which Shak- 
spere had in mind in any salt-water fish of the 
land mentioned in the extract as Lochefith. I 
have no doubt that the small river loach (Oobtiit 
harbatula) is the fish intended. Mr. Furnivall is 
not, I think, quite right in saying that the 
little loach is too small to breed fleas as 
salmon do lice. The faot is that at certain 
times of the year, chiefly during the summer 
months, almost all fresh-water fish are liable to 
be infested with some kind of Epizoa. There 
are two kinds of parasitic creatures which are 
most commonly seen on various fish caught in 
the ponds and rivers of this country; ana these 
are the Argulut foliaceut, a crustacean, and the 
Piteieola pitcium, a small cylindrical kind of 
leech. At oertain times of the year fish of 
various kinds, as trout, carp, tench, gudgeon, 
pike, minnows, &o„ are sometimes covered with 
the very beautiful little parasitic crustacean 
just mentioned. The other leech-like animal 
is also at times very oommon on fresh-water 
fish. I have found these creatures on pike in 
multitudes, especially when the fish is in poor 


condition. It is said that fish of the family 
Oyprinidae are especially liable to the attaoks 
of these parasitio piteieola; and, as the loach 
belongs to this family of fishes, I think 
that it is not likely to be exempt. I 
may mention that the Argulut foliaceut 
has been found on tadpoles. It will be 
notioed, on referring to the passage in Shak- 
spere, that the same oarrier had j net before men¬ 
tioned tench as being similarly troubled—“ I am 
stung like a tench,” another fresh-water fish. It 
may be asked why these two fish should be spe¬ 
cially mentioned as paraaitioally troubled P The 
tench, as a oommon and well-known fish, would 
perhaps suggest itself, not because it is more 
liable to these parasites than many other kinds 
of fish, but because it is made by the poet to 
ocour to the carrier’s mind. Similarly, the 
small loach, though of no value, and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, little known, not inaptly 
ooours to the mind of the carrier as one he 
knew well, a fish which, perhaps, he, as a boy, 
with tueked-up trousers had often caught as he 
dabbled in some shallow stream, just as modern 
oountry lads dabble after what the oommon 
people here in Shropshire oall hdl’yedt and 
ttane (stone) loachet. 

The philologioal question, of course, refers to 
the etymology of the word loach, or, according 
to the older and more oorrect form of the word, 
loche. Mr. Furnivall’s quotation clearly shows 
that the term lochefith or loychflsh was as early 
as the year 1357 used for some of the Oadidae, or 
codfish, family; so that we should expeot to find 
some aharaoter in common between the lochefith 
and the small river loohe; the character which 
the cod and the ling, two of the sjpeoified loohe- 
fish, share with the river loohe is the presence 
of one or more barbuleB on or near the mouth. 
Is it possible that the word loche may be referred 
to “ lock ”— a tuft of hair. Old High- 
German loch, Scandinavian lokkr (whioh Prof. 
Skeat traoes to the Teutonio base luk, “to 
bend”)—in allusion to the barbules or hair¬ 
like filaments whioh occur near the mouth of 
the cod and ling, and others of the Oadidae, and 
notably on the little river loohe, which pos¬ 
sesses no fewer than six of these barbules P 
Loohefish would thus simply mean bearded- 
fish. Our word loche has probably come 
from the French, and is now generally spelt 
loach. The word is used by the Frenoh to 
denote not only the fish, but a slug or snail 
(see Littrd, t. v.) ; and here, too, we find 
filaments on the animal’s head. Loch — the 
Latin cirrut, whioh is used for a tuft of hair 
on a man’s head, or of feathers on a bird’s, or 
the arm of a polype; and one of the scientific 
names of the bearded rookling is Motella tri- 
cirraia. But, after all, this is but a guess, and 
the real derivation may be something very 
different. Some of your philologioal readers may 
deoide. W. Houghton. 


ENGLISH INDUSTSY AND OOMMEBOE. 

Trinity Collage, Cambridge: May S3,1BS3, 

I am much obliged to Mr. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers for setting me right on the only point in 
my small volume on the Growth of Englith 
Industry and Commerce in which he has shown 
that I was mistaken; but, at the same time, I 
must beg leave to oorrect some of the errors 
into which he has fallen in his artiole in the 
current number of the Academy. 

Mr. Rogers is surely wrong in stating that 
the year of the Blaok Death was one of famine; 
perhaps he may have been thinking of the 
scarcity ninety years later (1438-39), so forcibly 
described by Holinshed. Again, Mr. Rogers 
writes—“ Nor is there reason to believe that 
persons were affected by the influx of treasure 
from the New World.” I am inclined to think 
that somebody must have Buffered, and that it 


was worth my while to enquire who did so, and 
in what ways. 

From two very important statements Mr. 
Rogers strongly dissents. I have maintained 
that the tendency to oonvert arable fields into 
enolosed sheep farms was at work in the fifteenth 
century ; and, indeed, it had gone so far that 
in 1488 the Legislature endeavoured to oheck it 
by a statute on the “ evils of . . . converting 
tilled lands into pasture ” (4 Henry VH. o. 19). 
That the evil increased in the time of Thomas 
More and Hugh Latimer is a matter of oommon 
notoriety; yet Mr. Rogers, not oontent with 
dismissing my statement as “ without a shadow 
of evidenoe,” asserts that this tendenay only 
operated so as to affeot wages, &o., in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century—in other words, 
that its results only began to appear some 
seventy years after it had been restrained by 
statute! 

I have also stated that manufactures on 
manors were declining (though not by any 
means dying out), and that a stream of popula¬ 
tion was flowing Atom oountry to town. 
The statutes of Riohard H. against villeins 
flying to towns, or sending their ohildren 
to be apprenticed there, fall within the 
period of whioh I was writing, and the 
already oited statute of Henry vH. (not to 
mention several others in the next century) 
shows that the rural population was steadily de¬ 
clining. Mr. Rogers, however, asserts, in defi¬ 
ance of the Statute Book, that the stream of popu¬ 
lation was flowing in the opposite direction,, and 
that craftsmen were being driven from the towns 
to settle in oountry districts by the oppression 
of the craft-guilds. It has yet to be shown that 
the craft-guilds had so far beoome oppressive 
rather than beneficent to the craftsmen as to 
produce this result in the fifteenth oentury. I 
have described this change in the sixteenth 
oentury, when it led to the formation of new 
towns, where trading was less fettered (p. 273). 
But the growth of new towns at convenient 

S oints for trade is a very different thing from the 
evelopment of manufactures in each village in 
rural districts, owing to a mere force of repulsion 
from the older centres of commerce. I argued 
that the manorial manufacture whioh had 
existed from very early times (p. 97) was begin¬ 
ning to decline, but £ nave said nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the fact that a oountry village 
supplied the dothes in whioh Sir John Fastolfe’a 
soldiers matched through Coventry or elsewhere. 
In fact, I described the differentiation between 
town and oountry life whioh was going on in the 
fifteenth and subsequent oenturies, and also the 
formation of new towns whioh was, at any rate, 
taking plaoe in the sixteenth. Mr. Rogers 
oonfuses two entirely distinct changes, while he 
propounds a view which is oontradioted by the 
evidenoe of several statutes. 

Mr. Rogers lays great stress on the faot that 
wages were high and the prices of com low 
during the fifteenth oentury, as if it were a 
matter about which there was any reasonable 
doubt; tile same thing is stated on pp. 457 and 
459 of my book, and I have “ actually printed ” 
a diagram which exhibits to the eye that this 
was the case. I had not the advantage of 
using his figures, as I was unaware that the 
seoond edition of his “ Adam Smith ” was more 
valuable than the first—like the authorities 
of the British Museum, who have not cata¬ 
logued it at all; but it is satisfactory to find 
from his statement of the results that my rough 
diagram and his laborious investigations con¬ 
firm each other. He did not discuss how far my 
‘ ‘ theory ” as to the decline of manufactures can 
be reconciled with these facts, on whioh we 
both agree; had he done so he might have seen 
that they are perfectly consistent. If the de¬ 
cline of rural manufacturing showed itself in 
less frequent opportunities ol employment, it is 
quite likely that wages might be high and food 
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cheap on a manor, and yet that the craftsmen 
would prefer to seek more regular work in a 

t0 Idesoribed in pp. 98,196, the manner in which 
farming stock was owned during a very long 
period I did not, however, say, as Mr. Rogers 
does, that “everyone cultivated land with tus 
own oapital, from the king to the serf, partly 
because I do not pretend to know what the 
resources of every landowner were, and partly 
because, as I have shown elsewhere (p. 249), 
the use of the term “ oapital in this con¬ 
nexion is misleading. 

After writing at such length on Mr. Rogers s 
mannar of dealing with the facts of eoonomio 
history, it would be unpardonable to occupy 
more space in exposing his “ misoonceptions ^ 
of the contents of my book. That he should 
have so completely failed to understand my 
views is, perhaps, partly my fault and partly 
my misfortune. Like Ro asseau, I can only 
regret “ que jene sms pas 1 ’art d’etre clair pour 
qui ne vent pas d’etre attontif.’ 

Though I have abstained from using any 
single writer as authoritative for the “ general 
social condition of England ’ (Preface, p. vi.), I 
have cited from Fitzherbert’s Boke of Surveying* 
a statement, as “ gossip,” whioh had an im¬ 
portant bearing on the question “totaecon- 
tinuanoe of villeinage. The edition of 1539 was 
the oldest I had seen, and the oldest known to 
the editor of the reprint I habitually used, and 
bv a slip I alluded to this date as the fourth 
decade of the fifteenth century. There was, how¬ 
ever, an earlier edition (in 1523), so mv phrase 
should have run, the third decade of the six¬ 
teenth century.” It is obvious how much more 
forcible the sentence as corrected by Mr. 
Rogers renders an argument (p. 201) which he 
disputes. w. Cunningham. 


the Keltiberian inscriptions. This would con¬ 
firm his theory of a primitive unity of the 
Iberian and Ligurian peoples. The ongin of 
the Ligurians has been discussed by the author 
at some length in his “ Preistorici e contem- 
poranei Studi paletaologpoiin relazioneal Popolo 
Ligure,” a clear -and pleasantly written paper 
on this subject. By &. Melon’s help we shall 
soon be enabled to compare the two kinds of 
inscriptions. " • VAN 

A CORRECTION. 

18 Wertwioh Garden*, Wert Kenein«ton Park, W. 

A paragraph in the Academy of May 13 
assigns tome the “ Ethnological Appendix 
onlv of the forthoommg volume on Asia, in 
Stanford’s “ Compendium of Geography and 
Travel for General Reading.” Will you kindly 
allow me to state that I have written tbe whole 
work, and that Sir Richard Temple contributes 
nothing but a Preface, in which my authorship 
is duly acknowledged ? I 
you with this correction but for the fact that 
various statements have been publicly circulated 
attributing the work to Sir Riohar<L 


KELTIBERIAN AND LIGURIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bin Remo. 

The disoovery of the bronze plate with the 
so-called Keltiberian inscription (see Academy, 
February 4) is doubtless a very important one. 
An we know nothing about the Iberian lan- 
fnisLge, S next to Nothing about Keltiberian 
Sptions except what the bilingud inscrip¬ 
tions on some coins have taught us, it «»nnot 
be expected that the decipherment of this 
interestine plate will soon be accomplished, 
snig of the so-called Keltiberian 
alphabet is so uncertain that one and the^same 
legend in coins is sometimes read in four differ- 
endways “for instance, chalman, ucsaman, 
CELsnSsr,' heleoscan. M. Weiss’s work on 
old Spanish coins is certainly splendidly illus¬ 
trated^ it gives a very rich a^ apparently 
conscientious senes of old coins, but “ lacks 
a knowledge of the Basque language, as 
also does Boudard’s Numitmabque xUnennt. 
It would appear absolutely necessaiy to know 

something (and even as much as possible)!about 
the Basque language, in order to explain what 
is supposed to be Old Basque, and m this 
respect M. Weiss’s book is very deficient. On 
p. 241 one reads: “ aregrads doitle gdrntif 
de areqrad.” Certainly not one of M. Weiss s 
authorities, however superficial he may be, 
made such a blunder; * is never agemtive It 
is therefore to be hoped that we shall be 
enabled to see before us a reproduction of the 
inscription whioh wtil render an attempt at 
the reading of it possible to everyone. 

Another very interesting disoovery made at 
Este (Italy) will perhaps help us in the 
decipherment of the Ibenan inscriptions. In 
the Nuova Anlologia M. Molon gives a short 
account of what has already been found 
near Este. Among other interesting objects, 
different inscriptions, some fortunately bilin¬ 
gual, have been dug up, which present, as far 
|s the author recollects, some analogies with 


IZAAK WALTON'S “ OOMPLEAT ANGLER.” 

London: May SI, 18*8. 

In a notice of a bibliography °f Dank 
Walton’s Ocmpleat Angler in the Academy of 
May 13, the reviewer refers to the tite-page of 
mv ? facsimile of the first edition of IPattoi 
Analer pointing out that the word church¬ 
yard”’ E? spelt “ohurcheyard m it, and 
states that the former spelling is to be found in 

th I°have consulted the copy from whioh my 
facsimile was photographed, and find that the 
^”TthT“ P It wtil be interesting to know of 
a copy of this edition in which the word is spelt 
differently, and to trace the dissimtianty of the 
title-Dages. Perhaps your reviewer will state 
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SCIENCE. 

The Mind of Mencius; or, Political Economy 
founded upon Moral Philosophy: a Sys¬ 
tematic Digest of the Doctrines of the 
Chinese Philosopher Mencius. By the 
Rev E. Faber. Translated from the 
German, with Notes and Emendations, by 
the Rev. Arthur B. Hutchinson. (Trub- 

ner.) , ,, ,, 

Next to Confucius, Mencius holds the 
highest place in China as a moral philosopher. 
Having been born (371 b.o.) rather more 
San a century after the death of his great 
prototype, he enjoyed the heritage of the 
accumulated wisdom of that sage as handed 


down by his disciples, while yet the echo o 
his words was ringing in the ears of his 
countrymen, and the force of his example was 
influencing, in the persons of his followers, 
the national life. On all essential points he 
adopted, without hesitation, the teachings of 
the earlier philosopher. With him he held 
that man’s nature is good; that it is within 
the power of every man so to give free course 
to the inherent goodness of his nature as to 
reach the condition of a holy man who is 
incapable of evil; and that virtuous oonduot, 
and a due observance of the political and 
social relations, are the highest duties of 
man. 

Iu some respeots, however, Mencius went 
further than Confucius. He recognised more 
fully the influence of heaven overruling the 
evil intentions of men, and leading them on¬ 
ward in the path of duty; and in political 
matters he displayed a far more democratic 
spirit than his courtier-like predecessor. But 
his system, like that of Confucius, was based 
rather on the cultivation of the external forms 
by which the minds and hearts of men are 
manifested, than of those sources of every 
thought and imagination. Unlike the con¬ 
temporary philosophers of Eastern Europe 
who made thought and ideas the basis of 
their systems, Confucius and Mencius taught 
that outward conduct and propriety were the 
starting-points of true philosophy. Wisdom, 
Benevolence, Righteousness, and Propriety 
were the four cardinal virtues according to 
Mencius. But his “wisdom" was not the 
“wisdom" of Plato, but consisted of that 
natural and independent knowledge which 
imparts prudence to counsel, and enables 
its possessor to employ an advantageous policy 
and to seize the fitting opportunity. Nor 
was there any analogy between his Benevo¬ 
lence and Righteousness, and the Sound- 
mindedness and Justice of the Greek philoso¬ 
pher. Benevolence with him was mainly 
subjective, and served to guard the heart. “Is 
there a man who treats me discourteously r 
he writes in illustration of this. 11 The 
superior man will look into his conduct. 

4 Surely I am not benevolent j surely I am 
lacking in propriety. Has this thing been 
deserved of me ? ’ He considers himself and 
is benevolent." Objectively considered, it was 
an exoess of Benevolence, according to Mencius, 
“ to carry out the feeling of not injuring 
others.” Righteousness, again, he held was the 
proper conduct of men. It yields respect and 
permits nothing improper, and is therefore 
scarcely distinguishable from Propriety, which, 
we are told, finds its realisation in the “ order¬ 
ing and adorning, in the first place, of parental 
and paternal affection.” 

There is no need to go further to show 
that the philosophy of Mencius, though 
enunciating morality of a high order, 
was a system of externals. Deeper than 
this the Mongoloid mind finds it difficult 
to go. It is incapable of idealism, and 
seeks refuge in a practical realism, which 
knows nothing of the inner workings of the 
mind, and recognises only their manifestations 
in outward conduot. The philosophy of 
Confucius and Mencius was therefore well 
suited to the national temperament, and, 
imperfect as it was, has exercised a deep and 
abiding influence on every succeeding geaera- 
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tion of Chinamen. No less different than the 
systems of China and Greece was the manner 
in which the philosophers of the two countries 
imparted their instructions. Instead of the 
Academia and the market-place, Confuoius 
and Mencius chose the courts of kings and 
the society of their chosen disciples for the 
scenes of their dialectical displays. Their 
wits were not keen enough to hear the 
risk of defeat among mixed assemblies. Even 
among their own disciples they retreated 
rather than submit to a reverse. And in this 
they were right, for, having no inner source 
of strength, with failure would come contempt; 
and, hy their own teaching, he who drew od 
himself the contempt of his fellow-men was 
destitute of Wisdom, Benevolence, Righteous¬ 
ness, and Propriety. 

As a politician Mencius is better worth 
listening to than as a philosopher. On 
political economy, national defences, and 
home politics he held views which would be 
called nowadays soundly liberal, and he 
enunciated his opinions on these subjects 
with considerable force and effect. In the 
Chinese work which embodies his teachings, 
we find no formulated system either of phil¬ 
osophy or politics, but are obliged to piece 
them together from his recorded conversations. 
By his present work M. Faber has saved all 
future students of Mencius the necessity of 
so doing. He has laid before us a clear and 
orderly view of the “principles underlying 
and embedded in the Confuoian philosophy,’’ 
and has shown us the mind of Mencius in 
a far more systematised form than it prob¬ 
ably ever assumed in the brain of Mencius 
himself. Robert E. Douglas. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
Elements of Geometry. By A. C. Olairaut. 
Translated by J. Raines, D.So. (Regan Paul, 
Trench and Co.) Element* of Geometry. By 
Simon Newoomb. “Newcomb’s Mathematical 
Course.” (New York: Henry Holt and Co.) 
Greek Geometry from Thole* to Euclid. By G. J. 
Allman, LL.D. Part II. (Dublin University 
Press.) The first two works above cited appeal 
to two very distinct classes of students. The 
first, written originally for the use of Mdme. du 
Ohastellet, a pupil of Clairaut’s, who has the 
credit of having translated Newton into French, 
made its appear an oe in 1741, and passed through 
many editions before the author’s death in 1765. 
It is written in an easy style, well preserved in 
this translation, and, as might be expected from 
Clairaut’s reputation, is a sound work, fairly 
well adapted even now for the use of students 
who are not able, at any rate at first, to take 
interest in the drier details of more abstract 
treatises. Attempting to follow the line of dis¬ 
covery, the work commences with an account of 
the measurement and division of land, and of 
the methods by which accessible and inaccessible 
distances are determined. These methods, illus¬ 
trated by numerous figures, occupy the first 
part. The second part treats of the geometrical 
method of comparing rectilineal figures, the 
third disousses the measurement and properties 
of circles, and the last part does the like for 
solids. Thus within a small compass the 
reader is carried over the elementary parts 
of plane and solid geometry, and a fair 
knowledge of the subject may be pioked 
up. It is the sort of book that one might 
perhaps put into the hands of a pupil who asks, 

‘ ‘ What is the use of geometry P” The transla¬ 
tion is almost uniformly dear, but on pp. 31, 
33, 39, 40, 43, and 111 may be deteoted 


inelegant versions, as (on p. 46) “but we oould 
not but desire ; ” we notice also that sometimes 
apotheme is spelt apothegm. Prof. Newcomb’s 
book is a capital example of the excellent work 
that is being done in America in the way of 
bringing out mathematical text-books. The 
arrangement, the lucidu* ordo, the matter, and 
the get-up are all that we oould desire. The 
book is no mere imitator of our English Geo¬ 
metries ; indeed, American mathematicians go 
rather to the Frenoh school for their models 
of style and matter—in faot, it covers the ground 
occupied by Euolid, Legendre, and the favourite 
American text-book, Chauvenet. To enter 
into a detailed oritioism here would take up too 
much space, but we will just indicate Prof. 
Newoomb's standpoint. He follows Euclid in 
“founding the whole subject upon clearly 
enunciated definitions and axioms and stating 
the steps of each course of reasoning in their 
completeness.” He admits that Euclid’s system 
fails to meet modem requirements “in the 
treatment of angular magnitude,” and here he 
goes nearly on all fours with the Syllabus of 
the Association for the Improvement of Geo¬ 
metrical Teaching. “ In modem geometry 
figures are considered from a much more 
general point of view [than that of Euclid’s re¬ 
striction of the definition of plane figures to 
portions of a plane surface], as forms of any 
kind, whether made up of points, lines, surfaces, 
or solids.” Among other innovations are the de¬ 
monstration of the fundamental theorem of paral¬ 
lels (as in Henrici and German text-books) by 
the symmetric properties of figures; the division 
of each demonstration into separate numbered 
steps; in the treatment of proportion, where the 
author “ has essayed a cuddle course between 
the extremes ” of Euclid’s rigorous, and the usual 
American algebraic, treatment. The first five 
books oover Euclid i.-vi; the sixth book is on 
regular polygons and the circle, and, after 
Legendre, maximum and minimum figures. 
Book vii. is on loci and the conio seotions (ellipse 
and hyperbola from the two foci definition, 
and the parabola from the focus and directrix 
definition). The geometryof three dimensions oc¬ 
cupies books viii.-xi. There are numerous exer- 
oises all through the work. We oan confidently 
commend the book to English teachers, who 
will find much, we believe, to interest, whether 
they accept or rejeot the writer’s statements. 
Dr. Allman’s Greek Geometry, which is entirely 
historical, forms, like the previous part i., which 
we notioed at some length, part of Hermathena 
[vol. iv., No. vii., pp. 180-228). The former part, 
it may be remembered, carried the history down 
to Pythagoras; this, on the same lines (if not 
even with a fuller knowledge and a yet firmer 
grasp), takes us, with notices of Eudemus and 
others, to Hippocrates of Chios. Dr. Allman is 
an independent investigator, has formed his own 
views from this investigation, and holds his own 
with great ability against some of his ablest 
predecessors in this field of researoh. To all 
students this second part is indispensable. 

Element* of the Integral Calculus ; with a Rey 
to the Solution of Differential Equations. By 
W. E. Byerly, Ph.D. (Boston: Ginn, Heath 
and Co.) As was the case with Dr. Byerly’s 
previous work on the Differential Calculus, to 
which the present is a sequel, this book makes 
no pretenoe to originality of matter, being 
founded on such well-known works as those 
by Bertrand, Todhunter, Boole, and others. 
It is a handy and skilfully compiled text-book, 
we presume primarily intended for Harvard 
students, treating of subjeots not yet inoluded 
in our own text-books on the oalculus; thus 
chaps, i. and ii. are concerned with symbols 
of operation and imaginaries, the latter ohapter 
entering rather fully into the subjeot. With 
a view to helping students in preparing for the 
London second B.A. examination, in which 
examination “imaginaries” play a part not 


clearly defined in the prospectus, English 
students need some such elementary ac¬ 
count as is here given. Chaps. iii.-xiii. 
give what must be given in every similar 
treatise (in x. we have Holditch’s theorem)— 
viz., all the elementary applications to lengths 
of curves, their areas, to volumes, and to centres 
of gravity. A short chapter (xiv.) is devoted 
to “ Mean Value and Probability,” reference 
being rightly made to the admirable ohapter 
on the subjeot by Prof Crofton in Williamson’s 
work. A novelty is the Analytical Rey to the 
solution of differential equations (ohap. xv.). 
The Rey is based upon Boole's work, and 
examples are worked out in § 154 (by-the-way, 
the reference here should be to § 153, and not 
to § 157, which does not exist) by means of it. 
The method of using the Rey is seen to be 
analogous to that used in diagnosing a plant 
by means of the Revs given in Bentham’s or 
Babington’s Flora. Dr. Byerly’s Rey appears 
to us to be a very useful work. In an Appendix 
is reprinted from the Differential Calculus a 
ohapter containing a list of the usual formulae 
for direct integration. The work is, we should 
say, well adapted for American students; it 
is hardly likely to meet with many readers in 
this oountry, though the Rey is a good feature. 

“ Selected Papers ” of the Institution of Civil 
Engineer*. (1) “ The Tidal Gauge, Tidal 
Harmonio Analyser, and Tide Predicter,” by 
Sir W. Thomson. (2) “Logarithms of 
the Values of all Vulgar Fractions, with Nu¬ 
merator and Denominator not exceeding 100, 
arranged in Order of Magnitude,” by Sir 
George Airy. (Vol. LXV. Proceeding* of Ses¬ 
sion 1880-81, Part HI.) (1) In the columns of 
Nature (vol. xxiii., pp. 467, 482, 555, 678) will 
be seen a correspondence upon the subject of 
the Tide Predictor; and this is the paper referred 
to by Sir W. Thomson (p. 678): “ Anyone who 
feels sufficient interest in the subject to desire 
full information, will find it in my paper . . . 
read before the institution of Civil Engineers, 

. . . and in the abstract of the discussion which 
followed it.” The paper and accompaniments 
take up seventy-one ootavo pages, which appear 
to us to justify Sir William’s reference, and 
to embraoe all, or nearly all, that can at 
present be said on the subjeot in a very 
handy form. There is a full sheet of illus¬ 
trative figures. (2) Twenty-eight pages of 
figures, and nothiug more. This is, at first 
sight, a not very promising tractate to 
examine, but two examples of its applications 
are given. These are to find the number of 
teeth in the gearing wheels of two spindles of 
wheelwork, which are to rotate in certain pro¬ 
portions of angular speed. We learn from 
an interesting note communicated by the 
author to the Philosophical Magazine for Septem¬ 
ber, that the table was prepared some years 
since with the aid of Mr. William Ellis ; and a 
curious fact is pointed out, which gives the 
title to the artiole—viz., the “ systematic inter¬ 
ruption in the order of numerical values of 
vulgar fractions when arranged in a series of 
oonsecutive magnitudes.” The pamphlet by 
itself is very useful for the engineer; the 
artiole shows that it is also of great inter¬ 
est to the mathematician. An extract will 
make this dear. In three columns we have 
vulgar fraction (25, ??), logarithms (-08190, 
•08199), difference (-00009). Now the average 
value of difference for the first seventy-two frac¬ 
tions is -00010; for the next 116 fractions it is 
*00014; for the next following groups of 116 
eaoh it is -00016, -00016, -00017, -00018, -00019, 
and was slowly increasing; but when we come 
to fractions whose denominators are small, 

1, 2, 3, &o., the differences are much larger. 
Thus IS, fg, t, IS, IS give differences -00010, 
•00436, -00441, -00009. It is to this and the 
like erratio differences that Sir George Airy 
draws attention, and anyone haying the table 
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can easily see that the variation obtains in the 
other cases. The above examples are those 
given, among others, by the author. 

R. Tucker. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Fossils uniting the Characters of Pigs and of 
Monkeys. —Some time ago M. P. Gervaia dis¬ 
covered in Upper Eocene strata, near Apt, in 
Prance, a portion of an upper jaw with teeth 
which exhibited an analogy to those of certain 
omnivorous pachyderms allied to the Suidae, 
and yet resembled in other respects those of the 
monkeys. For this fossil {singe-cochon) he 
suggested the appropriate name of Cebochaerus. 
In studying the mammalian remains found 
in the phosphorite deposits of Queroy, M. H. 
Filhol detected several specimens of Cebochaerus, 
which enabled him more fully to describe the 
dentition, our knowledge of which was pre¬ 
viously very imperfect. But he also discovered 
other somewhat similar remains, which ap¬ 
proached yet more nearly to the monkeys, and 
to these he gave the generio name of Doliocherus. 
Quite lately he has obtained an almost com¬ 
plete head, with lower jaw in place. This 
unique fossil he described before the Acaddmie 
des Sciences at their meeting on May 1. It is, 
therefore, now proved beyond all doubt that 
there existed during the late Eocene period a 
group of mammals ( Pachysimians ) which united 
many of the characteristics of the pigs on the 
one hand with those of the monkeys on the 
other—an association of characters which 
naturally gives to these fossils a peculiar 
interest to the student of evolution. 

We are glad to hear that an influential com¬ 
mittee has been formed, with Prof. T. G. 
Bonney and Mr. F. Edward Dove as hon. secre¬ 
taries, to promote a Darwin memorial. It is 
proposed, first, to hand down to posterity a 
likeness of the man ; and, second, to establish 
a fund associated with his name, the proceeds 
of which will be devoted to the furtherance of 
biologioal science. 

The French Government has decided to 
establish a permanent station for zoological 
research on the shore of the Mediterranean. 
The site chosen is Villefranobe-sur-mer, near 
Nice; and the director will be Dr. Jules Barrois, 
the distinguished embryologist. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish the 
address delivered by Prof. Owen on unveiling 
the statue of William Harvey at Folkestone, in 
August of last year. Prof. Owen has added 
supplementary examples of the application of 
physiological experiments to the cure and 
relief of diseases and injury. 

The current number (15) of the “Library of 
Harvard Bibliographical Contributions” con¬ 
sists of a list of Amerioan authors upon 
geology and palaeontology, compiled by Mr. J. 

D. Whitney. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first revises of the early sheets of the 
Philologioal Sooity’s English Dictionary were 
laid before the anniversary meeting of the 
sooiety on Friday week by the present editor, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray. The work was begun 
in 1857 at the suggestion of Archbishop (then 
Mr.) Trench, as a supplement to the Dictionaries 
of Johnson and fuohardson; but the then 
editors, the late Herbert Coleridge and Mr. 
Furnivall, soon gave up the supplement plan 
in favour of a full dictionary, and appealed to 
readers for help. Collections of extracts were 
begun, and the work went on under Herbert 
Coler. ge’s editorship till his death, and then 
under Mr. Furnivall’s, till three years ago the 
Clarendon Press Delegates were induoed to take 
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up the scheme and advance money for its com¬ 
pletion. Dr. Murray was appointed editor, a 
fresh appeal was made to volunteer readers and 
sub-editors for help—an appeal whioh has 
been generously responded to—and now the first 
fruits of the twenty-five years' labour are in 
type. The Philologioal Sooiety and the Olaren- 
Press may be well satisfied with the results of 
work so freely given, and with the digest of it 
by Dr. Murray and hiB sub-editors. The 
society’s Dictionary is more thorough than 
either Littrd’s oelebrated Frenoh Dictionary or 
the Grimms’ no less celebrated German one, for 
it treats every word with fullness during its 
whole existence in the English language, which 
neither Littrd nor the Grimms do. A minute's 
comparison with Biohardson and Johnson shows 
how entirely the new Dictionary throws them 
into the shade; they are mere child’s play 
beside it; while the Amerioan Webster is six- 
folded in bulk, completed, corrected, and turned 
from a collection of words and definitions into a 
real historial dictionary of the language, with 
quotations verifying every point. The imme¬ 
diate etymologies are given with great care, 
and are up to the latest improvements in 
phonetio research. 

The three following works will be added 
immediately to Messrs. Trttbner's “Oriental 
Series’’:—Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, translated 
from the German by Mr. W. B. S. Ralston. 
The late F. Anton von Sohiefner, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, shortly before his death, collected his 
numerous translations from the Tibetan Kanjur, • 
and added corrections and notes with a special 
view to this English translation. Mr. Balaton 
has prefixed an elaborate Introduction, in whioh 
he conneots Sohiefner’s labours on Indian folk¬ 
lore with those of Benfey, Liebrecht, and 
Kohler. The Saroadarsana-Samgraha, trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit with notes, by Profs. 

E. B. Oowell and A. E. Gough. This is a 
review of the different systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy by Madhava Acharya, which dates from 
the fourteenth century, and has always inter¬ 
ested modem scholars by its many difficulties. 
Linguistic Essays, by Dr. Oarl Abel, being an 
attempt to disoover the origin of language and 
primitive significance of sounds. _ As we have 
already announced, Dr. Abel will this year 
deliver the Ilohester Lectures at Oxford. 

We understand that Prof. Wright’s edition of 
the Kalilah wa-Dimnah will probably be pub¬ 
lished in October next. 

Mr. John Delaware Lewis's edition of 
Juvenal’s Satires, with English translation, 
notes, &c., having mine out of print several 
years ago, and the demand still continuing, it 
has been decided to issue a new, corrected, and 
improved edition, in two volumes. The book 
will be published by Messrs. Triibner. 

M. W Addington has communicated to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions some details of a 
discovery made at Palmyra by a Russian 
traveller, Prinoe Simon L&zareff, of a bilingual 
inscription graven on the solid rook. The 
inscription is of great size, and in four por¬ 
tions—one in the language of Palmyra, two in 
Greek, and a fourth strictly bilingual. Aooord- 
ing to M. Wadding ton, the text represents a 
decree of the Senate of Palmyra, dated a.d. 137, 
dealing with fiscal matters. It levies a tax 
upon camels and upon the right of watering 
camels; and there are references to the acts of 
Germanicus and Corbulo when governors of 
Syria. 

The French Asiatio Society has received from 
M. Aymonier copies of fifty-two inscriptions 
collected by him in Cambodia. The majority 
are in Sanskrit, often mixed with modem ver¬ 
nacular dialeots. M. Aymonier has now returned 
to Cambodia on an arohaeologioal mission from 
the French government 
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Paula vi students, whose chief difficulty is 
to obtain sufficient materials for prosecuting 
their studies, will gladly welcome the publica¬ 
tion of a facsimile of the Pahlavi text of The 
Book of the Mainyu-i-khard, edited by Dr. 

F. C. Andreas (Kiel: Lipsius and Tisoher), 
from a MS. of the sixteenth century brought 
from Persia by the late Prof. Westergaard in 
1843. This is the only known MS. of the 
original Pahlavi text of this work, all others 
being, apparently, mere re-transcripts from the 
later Pazand version The text it contains is, 
however, not oomplete, as it has not only lost 
ten folios near the middle, but has also descended 
from some previous MS. which had lost its first 
folio. The facsimile, whioh is very exact, gives 
the remaining seventy-one pages of this text, 
besides three pages of another, and affords an 
instructive illustration of the Persian style of 
writing Pahlavi, whioh differs in some respects 
from the style usually adopted in India, espe¬ 
cially in the forms of the numeral ciphers for 
two, three, and four, and their combinations. 
Pahlavi soholars will also be glad to leam that 
the codex from whioh this facsimile was made 
has been finally deposited in the University 
Library at Copenhagen, and that it turns out 
to be more valuable man the late Prof. Wester¬ 
gaard supposed. In addition to the last folio 
of the larger recension of the Bundahish and 
the greater part of the Mainyd-i-khard, of 
which Dr. Andreas has given facsimiles, the 
oodex also contains fully one-fifth of the Dln- 
kard (taken from the fifth, sixth, and ninth 
books of that extensive work), and nearly all 
the Bahman Tasht. This text of the Dinkard, 
so far as it extends, is decidedly better than 
that existing in India, though that of the 
Bahman Tasht is inferior to the older oopy 
previously existing at Copenhagen. 

Prof. Sfyridion Lahbros, of Athens, has 
published a little volume entitled KepevpaiKk 
AWitSora in x*'f urypityuv 'A yiov "Opovs, Kamafipiyiat, 
M oyaxov Kal Ktpxipas vvy rb icpinov Srjjto<rttvApLfifa, 

dedicated to Ferdinand Gregorovius. The M8. 
from Cambridge is a letter of Basil Pediates, 
metropolitan of Corcyra in about 1200; and it 
is noteworthy as containing the word K opwpoit 
for Corfu. At the end of the volume Prof. 
Lambros has given a list of his numerous and 
valuable publications. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society, —(Anniversary Meeting, 
Friday, May 19.) 

A. J. Ellis, Esq., President, in the Chair.— 
The President read his Annual Address. It 
first noticed the death of Dr. J. Muir, and 
the tribute paid by M. Gaston Paris to the 
memory of the late Henry Niool. It then gave 
reports by the President himself on the society’s 
papers during 1880-82, on Stanford’s Dictionary of 
Anglioised Foreign Words and Phrases, on 
Wencker's grand Speech Atlas of North and Mid 
Germany, on the differenoe between a dialect and 
a language, on Mr. Bridges’ account of the Yaghan 
language of Tierra del Fnego, and Mr. Marr'a and 
Lieut. Temple’s collections on the language of the 
South Andaman Island; also reports by Dr. 
Murray on the society's Dictionary, by Prof. Skeat 
on the English Dialect Society, by Mr. Plnohes on 
cuneiform researches since 1874, by Mr. Henry 
8 weet on phonetios, general philology, and Scan¬ 
dinavian and Germanio philology, and by Prof. 
Hengel, of Marburg, on Romance philology in all 
its branches slnoe 1874.—The thanks of the meeting 
having been given to Mr. Ellis for his Address and his 
many servloea to the society, the following members 
were elected officers of the sooiety for the session 
1882-83 President: Jas. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 
Vice-presidents : The Archbishop of Dublin ; Whit¬ 
ley Stokes, LL.D.; Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. ; 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S.; Henry Sweet, M.A.; 
Prof. A Graham Bell, M.A. Ordinary member* of 
ooundl; The Very Rev, Dean Blakesley, D.D.; 
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B. L. Brandroth; Prof. Canal; 0. B. Cayley; 
B. N. Coat; Sir J. Daria, Bart.; F. T. 
Elworthy; D. P. Fry; E. K. Horton, M.A.; H. 
Jenner; Bov. Dr. Kynaaton; Prof. K. Martlnsaa; 
Prof. J. B. Mayor; J. Pella, M. A.; Prof. Poetgate ; 
Prof. Rleu; Prof. Sayoe; Prof. Skeat; H. 
Wedgwood, M.A. ; B. F. Weymouth, D.Lit. 
Treaaurer: B. Dawson, B.A. Hon. aeoretary: 
F. J. Fumlrall, M.A. 


FINE ART. 

1. E. MILLAIS, H.A.-A rapmb LIKE KKOHAVKO hr H. BOCHKE, 
of tb. Pn.Baplu.llta Dm. " ISABELLA,- pentad br J. K. Mlllab, B.A., 
forma on* of tba Fall-pan Illustrations to tlra Jtm NCKBKB of the ART 
JOURNAL. Price Zs.0d. 

VAL PRINSEP, A.BJL— An ETCHING br LEOPOLD FLAMENO of 
“A BIENTOT,’*painted by Val Prinaap, A.K.A., forma one of the Fall- 
pace lUoatrationa to the JUNE NUMB KB ofthe ART JOURNAL. Price 3a. M. 

LORD RONALD GOWER.—An ENGRAVING of Lord Ronald Gower's 
Statue of the late RAKL of BRACON8 FIELD forma one of the Fall-pace 
Illustrations to the Jun NUMBBK of the ART JOURNAL. Prloe 3a. «d.— 
SB, ITT LABB s and of all Bookseller* 


ORXAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (EnfrtTiaca, Chromoa, 
and Oleographs). handsomely framed. Erearone about to purchase plctorea 
should pay a wish. Very suttable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
O*o. Bus, 11&, Strand, near Water!oo-bridge. 


The Graphic Arte. By P. G. Hamerton. 

(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Although Mr. Hamerton keeps always 
before him the purpose of his book, and does 
not digress into criticism or theoretical dis¬ 
quisition not illustrative of the main subject, 
his treatise is by no means confined to the 
statement of technical methods. It may 
indeed be divided into three parts—a few 
chapters on the ethics of the graphic arts, a 
few on different ways of drawing, and the rest 
on the different materials and tools. The 
first section is not the least valuable, as it 
deab with many questions on which it is of 
the first importance that all who are con¬ 
nected with art or are fond of it should form 
dear opinions, or at least opinions free from 
palpable error or unreasonable prejudice. On 
such questions, for instance, as “ right and 
wrong,” it is well to hear what so thoughtful 
and sincere a writer as Mr. Hamerton has to 
say. He not only sifts the arguments, bat 
he arrives at as firm conclusions as perhaps 
are possible, so long as we are troubled 
with the desire to apply the morals of real 
life to that domain of fiction in which art 
lives. The same may be said of the anthor’s 
treatment of the question as to whether 
pleasure or truth is, or should be, the aim of 
artists. The difficulty of thinking out such 
problems is much increased by the wide and 
various senses in which words are used. A 
new vocabulary would almost seem a necessity 
for precise thinking in art philosophy. 
“ Beauty ” which inoludes the grotesque, 
“pleasure” which includes the attraction of 
the terrible, “ truth ” which can never be 
more than relative, are difficult terms 
to use without ambiguity. As to the 
spedal question abont truth and pleasure, 
it seems to us that artists do, and must, aim 
at both, or they will not be artists at all. 
The desire to imitate no less than the desire 
to make attractive is a root of art. Now one 
seems to predominate, and now the other; 
but (except, perhaps, in purely geometrical 
ornament) neither is completely subdued. 
Sometimes, as in the modem French realistic 
school, beauty almost disappears; now, as in 
some of Turner’s later work, truth; but both 
must he present in however unequal propor¬ 
tions, or a work will not give that satisfaction 


which only art can give. On the shifting 
quicksands of the imperfect words and un¬ 
formulated thoughts of which modem criticism 
is composed, Mr. Hamerton does not attempt 
to build any solid dogmatic structure; but he 
has surveyed the ground with a care and 
accuracy which cannot fail to be useful to 
future navigators, and has buoyed some 
dangerous shoals. 

More conclusive, if not more useful, are 
the chapters devoted to “ Outline,” “ Classical 
and Picturesque Line,” to “Drawing by 
Areas ” and “ Drawing by Spots.” The last 
will, we fear, in some quarters lead to denuncia¬ 
tion of Mr. Hamerton as a heretic; but he will 
have to bear it as best he may, for this is 
not his only taint of heterodoxy. He has 
dared to show appreciation of the splendid 
and potent genius of Constable, even to speak 
of his “ fine sylvan forms without any 
tight or hard drawing,” and of the “ beauti¬ 
ful painting" of one of his fields. What is 
worse, perhaps, he ventures to call the 
method of colouring employed by Raphael 
and Lionardo “ primitive.” In the matter of 
spots, however, we are glad to say, heretics 
though we too are, that Mr. Hamerton writes 
without enthusiasm, as the following passage 
will show:— 

“ It is hardly necessary to observe that drawing 
by spots is directly opposed to that tranquillity 
which has generally been sought for by the 
greatest artists. Berene great art avoids 
them as muoh as it can, and always prefers 
broad spaces varied internally by well-studied 
modelling.” 

It is with greater affection that Mr. 
Hamerton writes “ of the classic and the 
picturesque line,” which is the subject of 
what appears to us one of the most valuable 
chapters in the book. There is an eloquent 
passage as to the beauty of certain lines in 
landscape which we wish we had space to < 
quote. The chapter is also remarkable for 
the success with which he has avoided the 
temptation to transgress the limits of his 
design. He keeps to the “line” where a 
writer of less discipline would not have 
missed the opportunity of expressing viewB 
as to the olassio and picturesque in art 
generally. 

The rest of the book is technical, but not dry, 
as most technical books are, for it is not only 
full of personal experience and anecdote, but it 
reflects that intimate, and even affectionate, 
relation which subsists between accomplished 
workmen and their instruments of labour. 
Mr. Hamerton writes of materials refractory 
and docile with something of the kind and 
learned humanity with which a schoolmaster 
might speak of his pnpils. To charcoal he 
gives the character of a favourite to whose 
faults he is by no means blind. 

“ The qualities of charcoal are exquisite. Its 
pale tones may be of the most extreme refine¬ 
ment, delicate pure grays, half transparent, 
showing the light of the paper througn, and 
oLosely approaching the quality of natural cloud, 
as may be proved by the ease with which clouds 
are imitated, or, at least, suggested, in oharooal 
drawings. The tones become more opaque as 
they darken, but they have a velvety richness 
extremely valuable in many textures, such as 
dark mosses in landscape and dark drosses in 
genre. The line of charcoal when wisely need 
ig a beauty to the eye; it crumbles away from 
its stronger ascents with so becoming a tran¬ 


sience, as if it did not desire to insist rudely, 
but soon became less positive after every effort 
of assertion." 

It is in this kindly recognition of the 
assistance of matter in realising human 
conceptions that the great charm of the book 
lies, and it is in the perception of the distinct 
capacities of each of the materials that its 
value consists. Mr. Hamerton has a very 
proper dislike to any of the graphic arts 
betog styled “ imperfect.” This is an epithet 
which, as he points out, is applicable to all of 
them if to any. It is to be hoped that a 
wider knowledge of the peculiar aptness of 
each art for producing certain effects will not 
only lead to the encouragement of some, like 
engraving on steel, which have gone out of 
favour, bat will also teach both artists and 
amateurs to keep each more strictly to its 
proper province, which is the production of 
effects which other arts cannot produce at 
all, or can produce only at greater labour. 
The spectacle of water-colours trying to be 
“ oils,” of the needle rivalling the “ burin,” 
is confusing to the ignorant and unpleasant 
to those who know the pleasure of “pure 
blood ” in art. Each art is only “ imperfect ” 
when it tries to strain beyond its natural 
compass; its material limitations, like the 
outline of a circle, constitute its perfection. 
When this is fully realised, the question, 
“ What is art ? ” will be no longer a puzzle to 
the unlearned and the enigma of impostors. 
What is true of each art in particular is also 
true of art in general. Its function is not to 
give nature complete (which is impossible), 
but to abstract certain of her parts or 
qualities so that they can be more fully and 
quietly studied and enjoyed by themselves. 
Strong colour and glitter of surface are im¬ 
pediments to the enjoyment of form, strength 
of line to the enjoyment of tone; and if an 
accomplished picture fails to produce satis¬ 
faction it is frequently, if not generally, 
because it attempts to give two incompatible 
pleasures at the same time. 

The chapter on oil-painting is especially 
fall, as it should be, and by itself an im¬ 
portant contribution to the history of art. 
Mr. Hamerton has made good use of the 
information he has received from various 
living artists as to their methods of painting. 
His reading has enabled him to describe the 
methods and palettes of some of the greatest 
of the Old Masters. His knowledge, enhanced 
by personal praotice and critical examination 
of, works new and old, makes a trustworthy 
base for decided views as to the development 
of the art which in some modern work appears 
to him to be “ over-ripe.” We have no space 
to do more than express our general concur¬ 
rence in his views. 

Our last word must be in praise of the 
illustrations. But a few years ago it would 
have been impossible to illustrate adequately 
such a book as this. The light but sure touch 
of Turner’s pencil, the bloom of Allonge’s 
charcoal, the delicate lines of Leighton’s 
silverpoint, and the clear incision of Diirer’s 
burin must have been left to the imagination, 
or rendered bat approximately. By the aid 
of different processes, all called into existence 
by photography, these have each been repro¬ 
duced with an accuracy which may properly 
be described as perfect. Though not chosen 
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for their beauty as works of art so much as 
for characteristic illustration of the use of the 
special materials, there are many of the illus¬ 
trations which are exquisite. Among these 
are heads by Leighton and Burae Jones; 
and the oharcoal drawings of Allonge and 
Lhermitte, Hey wood Hardy’s “Lady on 
Horsebaek ” in dry point, C. W. Sherbom’s 
engraving in the old Italian style, Mr. 
Linton’s wood-cut, Lumb Stocks’ line en¬ 
graving, Francis Holl’s stipple, E. P. 
Brandard’s engraving of a landscape by 
Alfred Hunt, and M. Hanhart’s lithograph, 
are, one and all, not only unusually fine 
specimens of workmanship, but “things of 
beauty.” Cosmo Monxhouse. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

When the grave for the late G. E. Street, 
R.A., was being dug the interesting discovery 
was made that a Roman villa had once stood on 
the site of the nave of Westminster Abbey 
church. Some ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the present pavement various fragment¬ 
ary remains of a hypocaust were found ; and 
some of the large square brioks which had 
formed the pilae, or short pillars supporting the 
hollow floor, were apparently in situ. Frag¬ 
ments also were discovered of the broad flange- 
tiles which rested on the pilae, and carried the 
cement and mosaic, which formed the upper 
layers of the floor. The mortar is of two kinds:— 
one very coarse in quality, made of lime and 
gravel, used to bed the pilae-brioks; and another 
liner variety, made of lime, sand, and pounded 
brick, such as the Romans generally used to bed 
the tesserae of their mosaio floors. 

The ground where Westminster Abbey now 
stands must have been, when this villa was 
built, a small island in the middle of a large 
but shallow lake, extending over the present 
St. James’s Park, most of Lambeth, the south 
part of Pimlioo, and other land besides. Across 
this lake there was, in Roman times, a ford, 
which probably passed from the shore to the 
island, and then from the island to the opposite 
side. This ford was on the line of a Roman 
road, the position and direction of whioh i9 still 
marked out by the long straight Edgware Road, 
and its southern continuation, Park Lane. 
After crossing the lake the road passed on, 
extending through Surrey, and then probably 
(as suggested by the Bov. W. J. Loftie in 
his valuable pamphlet on “Roman London”) 
joined the southern branch of the Watling 
Street from Dover to Canterbury. It is 
impossible to say when the site of Westminster 
Abbey ceased to be an island. The term 
Thorney Island is applied to it till after the 
Norman Conquest; but this of course proves 
nothing, as the name “ island” often survives 
long after a piece of land has ceased to be 
surrounded by water. 

This discovery of Roman remains is not 
altogether unexpected. John Flete, Prior of 
Westminster, who wrote in 1443, mentions 
a tradition that a Christian churoh had been 
built on Thorney Island in 1S4, and that in 
the time of Diocletian’s persecutions it was 
taken from the Christians and dedicated to the 
service of Apollo—“Thurifioat Apollini sub¬ 
urbans Thorneia.” Though much relianoe can¬ 
not be put in this statement, yet the tradition 
as to the Roman temple may have some 
foundation in fact. 

Another recent discovery, though relating to 
much later times, is that of two circular ovens, 
with brick domes, at the south-west angle of the 
misericord, probably part of the monastio bake¬ 
house. Foundations, too, have been found of a 


room adjoining the refectory on the south. This 
room had two lines of vaulting in three bays 
eaoh, with pillars down the middle. The buttery 
hatch opened from it into the refectory, to which 
this little building may have formed a sort of 
serving-room. The kitohen, no foundations of 
which have yet been discovered, probably stood 
somewhere between this building and the 
bakehouse. J. Henry Middleton. 


EARLY GERMAN WOOD-CUTS AT TEE 
BURLINGTON. 

The contention of Mr. Herkomer that design¬ 
ing for wood-blocks cultivates the artistia 
faculty much better than any amount of 
academio teaching derives some support from 
the astonishing display of intellectual vigour 
and passionate imagination shown by some of 
the Germans of the time of Albrecht Durer. It 
was used by them, perhaps, rather as a means 
for popularising their mature genius than as a 
field for practising their ’prentioe hands; but 
the present exhibition at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club shows, at least, how large a scope 
the art of wood-cutting affords for the display 
of true drawing ana intense feeling. The 
exigencies of outting on wood in the old style 
demanded of the designer a sureness of aim and 
scienoe of execution whioh are not favoured by 
those numerous mechanical resources of the 
modern engraver, whioh, while they liberate 
the hand and mind of the draughtsman, en- 
ender much loose drawing and enervated 
esign. The minds of these early designers 
were braced, and their hands steadied, by the 
very limits of the “ Formschn eider’s ” means. 
They could expect no help from their interpreter; 
on the contrary, whatever mistake they made 
was sure to be repeated, perhaps exaggerated; 
whatever virtue there was in their works was 
certain to be somewhat impaired. They had to 
know exactly what they wanted to express, 
and to express it so boldly and clearly that 
there could be no mistake, even if the transla¬ 
tion was imperfect. This interesting exhibi¬ 
tion of ohoice impressions of the masterpieces 
of Cranach, Durer, Burgmair, Holbein, and 
lesser men is therefore useful beyond its imme¬ 
diate intention of illustrating the history of 
wood- engraving from the middle of the fifteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known of the 
engravers themselves. No doubt the designers 
not only furnished the drawings, but also 
superintended the cutting; but, nevertheless, 
the engravers, with their rude tools (knife 
instead of burin, pear-tree plank instead of 
boxwood cut across the grain), were perfect 
craftsmen. Hans Liltzelburger, the cutter of 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” and Jerome Resch, 
who, with others, executed Durer’s “ Triumph 
of Maximilian,” could not be beaten in their 
own line by any modem engraver. A few more 
names we know ; but it is to be feared that we 
shall never learn to whom we owe the perpetua¬ 
tion of some of the noblest designs ever con¬ 
ceived by the imagination of men. He was 
no mere mechanio who could have “ cut out 
the whites ” from Durer’s “ Virgin with 
Angels” (67) or “ Trinity ” (72) without losing 
more of the dignified sweetness of the former, 
or of the exquisitely, but nobly, pathetic ex¬ 
pression of the latter ; and the oarver of the 
grand Apocalypse of the Nuremberg master 
deserves immortality. It would have been use¬ 
ful if the scanty information which has come 
down to us with regard to these engravers 
had been summarised in the Prefaoe to the 
Catalogue. 

Among the most curious of the works which 
Messrs. B. Fisher, H. H. Gibbs, and W. 
Mitohell have withdrawn from their collections 
for the purpose of this exhibition may be men¬ 


tioned the curious coloured cut of the “ Turkish 
Emperor ” (2) ; the fine impression of the 
frontispieoe of Breydenbaoh’s Travels by Erhard 
Reuwioh, with its beautifully irregular compo¬ 
sition and charming rose trellis and Cupids 
over the aroh; the first state of Cranach’s 
“ Venus and Cupid ” (16), printed in chiaroscuro ; 
and the still more remarkable “ St. George ” 
(13), printed in blue and gold. Other ouriosi- 
ties are Mr. Mitchell’s “ Titles to the Life of the 
Virgin and the Great Passion ” (25), printed on a 
single sheet, and the trial proof of the portion of 
the “ Triumphal Oar of Maximilian ” whioh con¬ 
tains the Emperor’s portrait. Another print 
in chiaroscuro which cannot fail to arrest atten¬ 
tion is Burgmair's terrible design of “ Death 
and the Voung Man ” (92). By Hans Baldung, 
Mr. Fisher lends a fine impression of “ The 
Witohes" (99); and his fancy, more playful, 
perhaps, than that of any of these artists ex- 
oept Cranaoh, is well seen in the “ Virgin and 
Child” (100) and “Holy Family” (101) be¬ 
longing to Mr. Mitohell. One of the most 
interesting of all is the same gentleman’s 
undeeoribed state of Michael Ostendorfer’s 
“ Pilgrimage to the Old Church of the 
Beautiful Virgin at Ratisbon.” 


M. TISSOT AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
M. J. J. Tissot has an exhibition all to him¬ 
self at the Dudley Gallery, where, in addition 
to his etchings, most of whioh are already 
well known, he has assembled twelve paintings 
and a number of works in bronze and cloisonne 
enamel. The enamels are an extraordinary 
memorial of his patience, ingenuity, and skill of 
hand. He appears to have worked out the 
method of their manufacture all by himself. 
Beginning with the most futile attempts (some 
of which are shown), he has persevered fill he 
has found out how to produce “ the flux and the 
tints ” and become a master of the art. The 
Catalogue proudly states that his inventions 
have culminated in the discovery of the 
“sealing-wax” red, and of this he shows a 
“ trial-piece,” on which his initials appear 
triumphantly in this rare colour, on a ground of 
fine turquoise blue. Such industry, meeting 
with suoh success (technically), commands 
admiration. The colours are very good, and the 
workmanship finished, especially in two large 
jardinibres mounted in bronze, and a still 
larger allegorical composition of Fortune 
sitting on the globe borne by a tortoise. We 
do not think that representations of sea and 
sky and young ladies in boats are suitable for 
cloisonni work, nor do we think that fiat-sided 
vases imitating red briok walls and ivy are 
good art; but there is no doubt about the 
originality of the design or the boldness and 
beauty of the colour, even though the works 
attract us little in other respects. Of the 
paintings, the most important are a series of 
four, called “The Prodigal Son in Modern 
Life.” Seen one by one unnamed, they would 
pass as admirable examples of the peculiar skill 
of the painter ; but taken together, as a modem 
paraphrase of the grand old parable, they are 
a failure, and a sad one. The first soene, where 
the prodigal is about to start on his travels, gives 
us one of those rooms looking over a river 
flooded with light from the large bay windows 
whioh M. Tissot knows how to paint so well. 
The “ prodigal ” is seated on a mahogany table, 
whose polished surface reflects the complex 
lights. At one end of it is seated the father, a 
good-natured old gentleman who is evidently 
determined that his younger son shall start 
provided with “ everything ; ” at the other, his 
elder brother and his wife (or sister), who has 
“tea-things” before her. In the next scene 
the prodigal is supposed to be “ wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living ” in a Japanese tea- 
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boose, not one of tbe most respeotable, we sup¬ 
pose, bat there is nothing to show more than 
ourioeity on the part of the prodigal and his 
English male companion, who are taking coffee 
out of tiny oops. Lanterns shed a rosy light 
over the Japanese damsels with impassive faces, 
one of whom is dancing demurely and the rest 
lolling about. If it is a carnival, it is a very 
decent, not to Bay a dull, one; but much praise is 
due for the strange spell which M. Tissot has 
cast over the soene. If it be not truly Japanese, 
it is like nothing else we know. In the next, 
the father is embracing his son, who has had to 
work his passage home, and is kneeling in con¬ 
trition on the deck, with bare feet and a suit of 
slops. The last scene is “ the fatted calf,” 
which, being translated into M. Tissot's rather 
vulgar English, means a rattling good dinner 
up the river. M. Tissot is a olever painter, but 
he is “ bad style.” 


PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 

Tire seventh annual exhibition at Messrs. 
Howell and James’ marks a distinct point in 
the history of this charming and popular art, 
and is one of whioh they may well be proud. 
The judges, Messrs. Frederick Goodall and 
H. Stacy Marks, have done wisely in raising 
the standard for admission; and, though there is 
a good deal of amateur work which is poor and 
uninteresting, the general level is higher than 
in former years. The number and beauty of 
the various plaques and plates is a satisfactory 
result of a great deal of patronage and en¬ 
couragement, both of a wise kind. There are 
fourteen royal patrons, six of whom present 
prizes of honour; and these are supplemented 
by prizes given by the Queen newspaper, the 
Art Journal, the judges, and Messrs. Howell 
and James, so that there are nineteen in all for 
amateurs and eleven for professionals, besides 
numerous diplomas of merit. The gold medal 
given by the Crown Princess of Germany has 
this year fallen to Miss J. Scott Smith for a 
portrait of the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse and 
another beautifully painted head. Miss Everett 
Green guns the “ Princess Alice” badge for a 
decorative plate remarkable for the beauty of 
drawing and oolour—a harmony in green ; 
Miss R. J. Strutt, the “ Princess Christian ” 
prize for a pair of panels—“Summer and 
Autumn.” To Miss A. B. Popham has been 
awarded the “ Prince Leopold ” badge, to Mrs. 
Nesbit that presented by Princess Mary, 
DuohesB of Took, and to Miss Madeline Cook 
the “Countess of Flanders” prize. The other 

? rizes for amateurs have been allotted to Misses 
.ucy Whittaker, C. J. Barber, A K. Barclay, 
Amy Vigors, and others too numerous to 
mention u we wish to reserve space to say any¬ 
thing about the exhibition. The same reason 
must justify us in not saying more about the 
prizes awarded to the professionals than that the 
Princess of Germany's silver medal was won by 
Miss Rebecca Coleman with some “heads,” 
bold in colour and of much delicacy and clear¬ 
ness in the flesh-tints, and that the other chief 
prizes were awarded to Misses Ellen Welby, 
Miss Charlotte Spiers, Miss Linnie Watt, and 
M. Dominic G renet. 

Among the first works to attract attention 
in the large gallery are the “Nellie” and 
“ Bailie” of Miss E. S. A. McMillan (9 and28), 
two well-drawn heads of children relieved 
against bold grounds of pale blue and yellow; 
and two olever imitations of Limoges enamel 
by 0. Daubron (17 and 19). An “Oriental 
Design ” (47), by Alias Adelaide Inglis, seems to 
show some talent for conventional design, whioh 
we are glad to see is being cultivated by more 
Sban one lady amateur. Miss Dora Crittenden’s 
•“•Conventional Wallflowers” is a more original 
effort i» this direotion (98); but this is not so 
good as Miss Eleanor James’s “Strawberries” 


(278), which is again inferior to the same lady’s 
“Conventional Violets” (300). Mias Mir,mo 
Wilson’s “Conventional Design” (210) and 
Miss Innes Hadden’s “Jumbo Plate” (223) 
also deserve mention “in this connexion,” 
though the latter is evidently taken from an 
Asiatic, not an Afrioan, elephant, and probably 
from an Indian carving in ivory. If Miss Elize 
von Holtorp designed the border as well as the 
centre of her very olever plate, “The Two 
Pipers” (57), she has great talent for decoration. 
Of the flower-painting none struok us as finer 
than the lilies of Mias Ada Hanbury (383) and 
Miss Frances Linnell (409). Miss E. Ohatfield’s 
“ Iris and Guelder Boses ” (371) is finely painted, 
and a beautiful piece of colour, but there are 
too many good specimens of flower-painting by 
both amateurs and professionals to extend 
notice to half the deserving. Indeed, this 
remark applies to the exhibition as a whole, 
and we must oonolude this notioe by oalling 
attention to a few works which at all events 
should not be passed without more than a 
glanoe. 

Among these are certainly Mdme. Marie 
Merkel-Heine’s “ Portrait of a Young Lady ” 
(377), with its exquisite finish; Miss Fanny S. 
Baily’s “Branch of Auratum Lilies” (107); 
Miss Florence Voss’s “Single Dahlias” (272), 

r id in arrangement and fine in colour; Mrs. R. 

Pownall’s “Angelique” (299), Miss Bessie 
Twynam’s “ Helen ” (326), Miss O. H. Spiers’ 
“ White Peonies ” (358), Miss M. Gemmel’s 
"Head” (426), Miss Wilson’s “Primulas” 
(436), G. Schuller's “ Study of Flowers ” (438), 
Miss K. Kirkman’s very brilliant and olever 
“Salamanders” (440), Miss Ellen Williams’ 
“Study of an Italian Head” (454), Miss E. 
Lewis’s “Listening to the Birds” (843), Miss 
Belinda Havell’s “Beady for the Bath” (926), 
and Miss K. Sturgeon’s “ Clcolia,” with its 
admirable “ ground. 

It only remains to say that such well- 
known masters as MM. Ldonoe and Grenet 
are here to be studied in works which are, 
and are likely to be, unrivalled. Of M. 
Mallet there is only one speoimen, but that 
is a fine one (1657). Beautiful landscapes are 
also sent by J. Gautier (1667, &o.) and P. 
Langlois (410), and the vigour and science of 
Messrs. Clair and Vialle are shown in several 
fine works. The admirable imitations of 
Japanese lacquer work by Mr. A. Hill should 
not be passed over. These fine designs, though 
frankly adopting the Japanese style, are original 
in invention and perfect in execution. It is, 
we believe, known only to himself how to 
obtain these various tints of gold, and how to 
apply them to the surface of the porcelain. 
The anatomy of the animals and the structure 
of the feathers are marked with delioaoy and 
precision, and the gilt decorations stand out in 
low relief against a, ground of fine brown. 
Apart from their artistic value they are triumphs 
of oeramio handicraft. Another masterly pieoe 
of work is Mr. Thomas J. Bott’s “ Virgin and 
Child” in Worcester enamel (1082). 

Altogether, the exhibition shows improve¬ 
ment in professional os well as amateur work. 
Among many well-known lady professionals 
whose accomplished paiuting we are unable to 
refer to particularly, Miss Linnie Watt may be 
mentioned as one who, without losing her old 
grace and breadth, has advanced both in decision 
and in oolour. 


EXPLORATION IN THE DELTA OF THE 
NILE. 
hi. 

Mb. E. S. Poole’s concluding lecture at Ken¬ 
sington dealt with the bearing of the proposed 
exploration on the Greek element in Egyptian 
history. He referred to the early piratical settlers 


whoravaged the Egyptian ooast, and finally 
obtained a footing in the land some twelve or 
thirteen centuries b.o., and pointed out that ex¬ 
cavations in the Delta, where these Greek pirates 
settled, might reveal tombs similar to those 
opened by Dr. Schliemann at Myoenae, and 
thus the origin and development of that early 
phase of art might be explained. Another 
opportunity for discovery was presented in the 
site of Naukratis, whioh, if not identified, is 
nevertheless known within narrow limits. This 
great emporium of Greek commeroo in the 
sixth oentury b.o. contained temples allotted to 
the ohief maritime states of Hellas, and from 
exoavations on their sites we might expeot to 
find certain evidenoe of the oondition of Greek 
art a oentury earlier than the period of its 
efflorescence at Athens. Finally, Mr. Poole 
delivered a eulogy of Alexander, Alexandria, 
and the Alexandrian sohool and fathers, and 
commented on the advantages whioh he believed 
accrued from the mixture of Christianity and 
neoplatonism. A notable feature of the 
Egyptian Church was its asceticism, and this 
Mr. Poole showed to be of Egyptian origin. 
The convents attached to the worship of Serapis, 
whioh the Ptolemies introduced as a compromise 
between Greek and Egyptian beliefs, were the 
direot ancestors of the European monastic 
system; and the ascetio ideal of life thus came, 
not from the Essenes, but from the ancient 
Egyptians. It was to be hoped that exoa- 
vation on the sites of Serapeums might yield 
materials to illustrate this interesting phase of 
Egyptian religion. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Wilson and IM'Cormick are about 
to publish a series of original pen-and-ink 
sketches of places familiar to the tourist in the 
Scottish Highlands and to readers of William 
Black’s novels. The book consists of some 
seventy illustrations, and will be called From 
the Clyde to the Hebrides ; or. Sketches by the 
Way. 1 

Under the title of Rambling Sketches, Mr. T. 
Baffles Davison is publishing, in monthly parts, 
a coilection of the drawings which he has fur¬ 
nished to the British Architect. Each part con¬ 
tains six plates, with descriptive letterpress by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon. 

Miss Marianne North’s collection of piotures 
of tropical scenery and vegetation, which she 
has presented to the nation together with the 
building at Kew containing them, will be opened 
on Thursday, June 8, and henceforth at all times 
when the Royal Botanio Gardens are open. 

The window plaoed by the Oordwainers’ Com¬ 
pany in the church of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, was unveiled last Tuesday. The subject 
is “ The Good Samaritan,” after a drawing by 
Mr. Taylor, the original of which is now to be 
seen at the Royal Aoademy. 

The first exhibition of pictures ever held in 
High Wyoombe was opened by Lord Carrington 
on Friday. It is a loan collection, from some 
of the best private galleries, in aid of the Free 
Library and Literary Institute. 

M. Mdnkacsy is busy on drawings for a 
Crucifixion which is intended to be on the 
same soale as the “ Christ before Pilate.” 

If the hanging of pictures in the great 
annual national exhibition is not one of those 
things whioh they manage better in France, the 
artists do not seem to suffer their wrongs so 
patiently as in England. One artist, M. van 
Beers, whose masterly picture of “ The Yacht 
La Sirine ” is one of the attractions of the 
present exhibition of our Royal Academy, 
ooyered the glass of one of his pictures at the 
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Salon with black Tarnish to show his displeasure 
at the little respect shown to it by the hangers; 
another, M. Juan Gonzalez, ont his out of the 
frame. 

Aw exhibition of the decoratiTe paintings of 
M. Paul Baudry is being prepared by the Union 
centrale des Arts decoratifs in a part of the 
Orangery on the terraoe of the Tuileries. They 
will be exhibited, as deoorative work should be— 
not detached like easel pictures, but with archi¬ 
tectural setting. 

The death is announced at Paris of M. 
Lefebvre, at the age of seventy-seven. He was 
beet known as an historical painter, but he also 
furnished designs for the windows of churches, 
and his portrait of the late Jules Pavre was 
highly spoken of. 

Two important restorations are in contempla¬ 
tion or progress in Paris. One is the Tower 
of Jean-sans-Peur, the last remnant of the man¬ 
sion of the Dukes of Burgundy. It stands in the 
Bue aux Ours, and is the only specimen left in 
Paris of the military architecture of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The other is 
the ohapel of the Port of 'Vincennes, which was 
commenced in the reign of Saint-Louis and 
finished in that of Henn IL 

The first photograph in the last part of the 
Great Historic Galleries represents a supposed 
Van Dyek from Castle Howard, which was once 
in the Orleans Collection, and there known as 
a portrait of James Duke of York. Lord 
Bonald Gower thinks it is a likeness of Charles 
Lewis, the elder brother of Prince Rupert. 
Earl Spencer’s portrait of Murillo, by himself, 
oomes next, and is followed by six miniatures 
from Windsor Castle. 

The sixth number of American Etchings con¬ 
tains a plate by Mr. J. M. Falconer represent¬ 
ing a picturesque bit of Kenilworth Castle. 
The next will have a portrait of Longfellow, 
etohed by Mr. Wm. M. Chase. 

To the current number of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, M Charles Yriarte contributes a 
first article on the important exhibition at 
Lisbon of Spanish and Portuguese ornamental 
art. M. E. de Beaumont describes a portion of 
the famous Spitzer Collection—the arms and 
armour; M. Charles Ephrussi has an excellent 
article on the new Bottioellis at the Louvre 
which is well illustrated; and M. Spire Blondel 
commences a series of papers on modellers in 
wax. 

The recent numbers of L'Art have been 
mainly occupied by M. Ernest Chesneau’s 
admirable account of Delacroix, in which no 
more than due honour is done to that noble and 
passionate genius, and by a series of learned 
and interesting artioles, by M. Henri Jouin, on 
the Hamilton Collection. Among the etchings 
published in L'Art during the last few weeks 
may be mentioned one, by M. Ed. Ramus, of 
M. Jean Bdraud’s clever scene in an English 
drawing-room, which, under the title of ‘ ‘ High 
Life,” is now being exhibited at Burlington 
House (1434); a clever view of the old port of 
Marseilles, by M. Lucien Gautier; and a very 
charming interior, with a figure, by Big. 
Pagliano, called “ Lavandiere.” 

M. Alex. Pinchabt "chef de section aux 
archives de Belgique,” contributes a very 
interesting letter to the Courrier de VArt, on the 
subject of the rare Belgian painter Volders, 
whose Christian name, it appears, was Lancelot, 
and not Louis. He adds that there are still 
two pictures by this artist in Belgium, one in 
the church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle at 
Brussels, the other in the parish church of 
Anderlecht. The former represents Saint Aye 
adoring the Trinity, the other, St. Rook, St. 
Christopher, St. Sebastian, and St. Anthony. 
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GERMAN OPERA. 

The friends and partisans of Wagner have for 
a long time looked forward to the season of 
German Opera inaugurated last Thursday week 
at Drury Lane. The Richter Concerts have 
fully established the reputation of Herr Hans 
Richter as a conductor of the highest ability, 
and great things were therefore expeoted of him. 
People who hope for too much are apt to be dis¬ 
appointed; but we think we are expressing only 
the plain truth in stating that not onlyhave we 
never had such performances of Wagner’s 
operas in this oountry, but that it is soaroey 

f easible to expector to wish for anything better, 
t is our duty always to avoid extravagant 
words either of praise or of blame; but in the 
present case we cannot do justioe to the earnest 
and painstaking efforts to present the Wagner 
and other operas in as complete a manner as 
possible before the public without employing 
the highest possible, and what under ordinary 
circumstances would doubtless be deemed 
extravagant, terms of praise. The great 
services rendered by Mr. Carl Rosa to the 
cause of Wagner in this oountry should not be 
forgotten; they are specially deserving of men¬ 
tion here, because the very careful, and in many 
respects excellent, representations whioh he 
has given in London of Wagner’s earlier operas 
have certainly contributed to the great successes 
of this new “ German ” company. Many people 
have admired “ Tannhiiuser ” and “ Lohengrin,” 
but the third act of the former and the second 
act of the latter have generally proved stumbling- 
blocks and causes of offence. -Some writers 
have declared boldly against both as being 
horribly tedious and unmusical; while others, 
more amiably disposed, have merely styled them 
dull. With such orohestral playing and such 
singing and declamation as that now heard 
at Drury Lane, we fancy that any atten¬ 
tive listener who has hitherto entertained any 
doubts respecting these acts, but is open to 
conviction, will come away only regretting that 
Herr Richter should deem it at all necessary to 
make “ cute ’’ in the above-named portions of 
the two operas. 

The performance of "Lohengrin,” on May 
18, attracted an unusually full house. Prau Rosa 
Bucher gave a very truthful and touohing im¬ 
personation of Elsa, and her splendid singing 
and fine dramatic acting made a most marked 
impression. A few words will suffice for the 
Lohengrin of Herr Winkelmann. He has a fine 
presence, a pleasing voice, and his impersonation 
of the Knight of the Holy Grail was certainly 
the grandest ever witnessed in London. Prau 
J. Oarso-Dely took the part of Ortrud and Herr 
Dr. E. Kraus that of Telramund, and both these 
artists deeerve special praise for their powers of 
declamation and for the earnestness with which 
they entered into the spirit of their respective 
riles. Herr J. Koegel as the King was not, as 
regards singing, all that could be desired. 

On Saturday, May 20, Herr E. Gura appeared 
in “ The Flying Dutchman,” and greatly im¬ 
pressed the audience by his powerful and 
graphio acting. He has a full, deep voice, and 
sings all the difficult music allotted to him with 
wonderful power and effect. Prau Bucher did 
full justice to the Senta music ; Herr Wolff as 
Erik and Herr Landau as the Steersman gave 
much satisfaction, while Herr Ehrke proved 
himself a good father and friend. 

On Tuesday evening "Tannhiiuser” was per¬ 
formed, and obtained a genuine and thoroughly 
well-deserved triumph. We have not yet 
noticed the chorus-singing, the stage manage¬ 
ment, the orchestral playing, and the conducting 
at the previous nights, for we felt that here was 
the most fitting moment to speak of all these 
important matters. The chorus-singing from the 
beginning has been, with one or two very trifling 
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exceptions, truly magnificent; but in “ Tann¬ 
hiiuser ” the rendering of the Pilgrims’ choruses 
and the ensemble music of the second act were 
simply perfect. Herr Carl Ambruster.the ohorus- 
direotor, may indeed be proud of the results of his 
labours. Herr Wilhelm Hock has also proved 
himself thoroughly efficient as stage-director. 
Pine as were some of the soenio effeots in the 
two first operas, the palm of excellence must be 

C o to "Tannhiiuser;” the scenery of the 
aot and the magnificent spectacle of the 
second will not easily be effaced from the 
memories of those present. Of Herr Richter 
and of his band we say nothing, for a few words 
would entirely fail to do justioe to the ability 
of the former and to the excellence of the latter. 
We must notioe very briefly the effective im¬ 
personation of Venus by Fraulein Wiedermann 
and the excellent rendering of the Wolfram 
music by Herr Gura. Herr Landau, Herr 
Wolff, Herr Ehrke, and Herr Koegel sustained 
in a fairly creditable manner the parts of 
Walter, Heinrich, Bithrolf, and the Landgraf. 

The performance of “ Pidelio,” on Wednes¬ 
day evening, was naturally looked forward to 
with great curiosity. Beethoven’s great chef- 
d'oeuvre still remains one of the most sublime 
creations in the realm of musical art. Many 
people are afraid of expressing too great an 
admiration for Wagner lest it should imply a 
certain want of respect to Beethoven. Let 
there be no mistake about this matter. 
Beethoven could certainly not have written 
" Lohengrin ” or “ Tristan,” but it is equally 
oertain that Wagner could not write another 
" Pidelio.” The musician who admiree the one 
composer at the expense of the other is preju¬ 
diced, and a taste for Wagner ought by no 
means to produce a distaste for Beethoven. 
The performance of "Pidelio” was extremely 
good, though not perfeot. Fraulein Th. Mai ten, 
as Leonora, was not altogether satisfactory in 
the first act; but, in the seoond, her acting and 
singing were deserving of high praise. Fraulein 
E. Wiedermann interpreted the part of Marzel- 
line with great intelligence; ana the same may 
be said of Herr Landau as Jaoquino. Herr 
P. Ehrke, as Rocco, sang and acted exceedingly 
well, but his voice has not sufficient power by 
the side of the other singers. Herr J. Wolff gave 
a fine interpretation of the Florestan music; 
and Herr Dr. Kraus gave a dignified rendering 
of the important rile of Pizarro. The first 
Leonora overture was played at the commence¬ 
ment of the opera, and the third before the 
second act. The chorus-singing throughout the 
opera was truly magnificent, and the stage 
business most effective. The enthusiastic 
applause at-the dose proved how satisfactory 
had been the efforts of all concerned. 

We must indeed congratulate Herren Pranke 
and Pollini on the grand results of the first four 
nights. The production of the interesting novel¬ 
ties announced will, judging from what we have 
already heard, prove an immense success. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The Chester Musical Festival, in aid of the 
Cathedral Restoration Fund, will be held on 
June 7, 8, and 9. The following oratorios will 
be given in the oathedral:—Mendelssohn's 
" Elijah,” Sullivan’s “ Prodigal Son,” Spohr’s 
“ Last Judgment,” Haydn’s " Creation,” Ben¬ 
nett’s " Woman of Samaria,” and also 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor; while 
Handel’s " Acis and Galatea,” Dr. Bridge's 
" Boadioea,” and several miscellaneous selec¬ 
tions will be given in the musio hall. Among 
the singers will be Mdme. Marie Roze, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. 
Patey, and Mdme. Mudie-Bolingbroke; Mr. 
J. 0. Bridge, organist of Chester Cathedral, will 
be the conductor. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Literary History of England in the End 
of the Eighteenth and Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. Oliphanfc. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The size and the title of this hook challenge 
attention, and invite a stricter criticism thau 
would be reasonable if it appeared with some 
such name as “ Studies and Sketches of Eigh¬ 
teenth- and Nineteenth-Century Writers.” A 
history demands wide and exact knowledge, 
a power of grouping large masses of material, 
of perceiving the deeper relations of facts one 
to another, of thinking out their true meaning, 
of discovering their hidden law. A literary 
history requires a delight in beauty, percep¬ 
tions alike wide-ranging and penetrative, 
sympathies both wide and deep, and, behind 
all these, the intellect of a thinker. But 
there are histories and histories. A popular 
account of our chief writers and what they 
have done from 1790 to 1825 may fulfil a 
useful purpose—only it is well to understand 
precisely what that purpose is. In Mrs. 
Oliphant’s three volumes a great deal of in¬ 
formation is dexterously conveyed; the bio¬ 
graphical portions run on in an easy, informal 
narrative ; the writer’s sympathies are neither 
dull nor narrow; her literary judgments are 
in general those of cultivated good sense; she 
is never pretentious nor unreal; her style is 
lively and unaffected. Everywhere one finds 
the work of a practised pen. But nothing is 
added to our knowledge of the period; no new 
light of truth illuminates familiar facts; little 
or nothing is felt over again more finely than 
it has been felt before; little or nothing is 
said more exquisitely thau it has been said 
already; intellectual power to back up the 
emotional power of the critic is not present. 

With entire frankness and sincerity Mrs. 
Oliphant acknowledges her inability to deal 
with the graver literature of philosophy. 
But the critic of a great poem or a great 
novel must also be able to deal with thought, 
or he will perform his work but imperfectly. 
“ Though it is not the power of speculative 
reason alone that constitutes a poet,” wrote 
Mr. Masson a long while since, “ is it not 
felt that the work of a poet is measured by 
the amount and depth of his speculative 
reason ? ” One cannot give a direct “ Yes ” 
in answer to this question; but it starts 
a number of other questions in our mind 
which go exploring after the truth. May 
not the worth of a poet be estimated, Mr. 
Arnold would say, by the value of his 
“ criticism of life ” ? And that question, 
too, we cannot meet squarely with a “ Yes,” 


but we elude it by a side-movement, which 
means that we dare not confront it with the 
absolute “No.” “Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding would be thought a 
very odd book for a man to make himself 
master of who would get a reputation by 
critical writings ”—so Addison admitted when 
about to show that the critic would be all 
the better critic if he were to make Mr. 
Locke’s acquaintance. In certain cases 
artists and philosophers are so related that 
to know the former intimately the latter 
must also be known ; thus behind Dante lie 
the great schoolmen; Schiller can hardly be 
mastered without a comprehension of parts 
of Kant; and to know Goethe completely one 
must know Spinoza. So Shelley is related to 
Plato; and Spenser is related on one side to 
Plato and on the other to Aristotelian ethics. So 
George Eliot is related to Comte and to Darwin. 
But apart from these occasional instances in 
which a great artist is a kind of free disciple 
of a great thinker, it is true that the art of 
every great poet holds, as it were, iu a solvent 
of beauty an important body of thought. In 
our own century it is not Coleridge alone 
whom, we must take account of as thinker no 
less than as poet (and through many of his 
poems one can discern the philosopher thrown, 
as it were, into an open-eyed trance, yet aware 
of the movement of the artist by his side). 
How is it possible to deal rightly with Words¬ 
worth among the elders of our century, how 
is it possible to deal with Mr. Browning in 
our own day, unless the student of their poetry 
can follow them while 

“ the intellectual Power through words and things 
Goes sounding on a dim and perilous way ” ? 

And Mr. Matthew Arnold, with whom the 
periods of poetry and prose are, alas! separated 
by a division almost as marked as with Cole¬ 
ridge, did not make his least important con¬ 
tribution to the thought of our age when he 
delivered a severe philosophy of life in his 
“ Empedocles on Etna ”—a philosophy rising 
the more nakedly sublime through that loveli¬ 
ness which is the avenue of our approach. 

Judged as biographical sketches, Mrs. Oli¬ 
phant’s chapters possess considerable merit. 
One could wish, indeed, fewer reflections ; a 
more close-knit style; a more serious effort to 
trace the changes and development in the life 
and genius of each writer; a happier art in 
putting the highest periods or moments of 
each spiritual history into relief. Still—as 
people sav piously when they have sufficiently 
grumbled against providence—“ We have 
much to be thankful for.” No chapters give 
us pleasanter reading than those on Cowper 
and on Burns. Mrs. Oliphant, a lover of 
order, who judges from the strong position of 
an adherent to established rule the aberra¬ 
tions of Shelley’s early life, yet warms 
towards Bums, ia spite of all his passionate 
errors, far more than towards Cowper, in 
Whose blissful purrings by the domestic 
hearth she hardly in due degree recognises the 
pathos of a lulled despair. And this is not 
solely because Burns was of St, Andrew’s 
crew, ate bannocks, and wore the plaid 
(though Mrs. Oliphant is not insensible to the 
merits of all that lies on the superior side of 
the Border). It is much more for what we 
may venture to call a woman’s reason—that 


is, a good reason, but one which does not pre¬ 
sent itself spontaneously to the male mind. 
Cowper had no passion, but only affection 
to give in return for all the womanly 
devotion lavished upon him. Cherished by 
Mary Unwin, beloved in another fashion by 
Lady Austen, petted and played with by his 
cousin Lady Hesketh, he appears to Mrs. 
Oliphant to have been one of those gentle yet 
remorseless egotists who accept with bland 
acquiescence a woman’s ministry or her 
martyrdom, and, in return, provide at best a 
lodging for her in the suburbs of their good 
pleasure. Cowper’s selfishness was of a kind 
to which people generally shrink from giving 
its right name—“ a selfishness so refined and 
exquisite that the very sufferers by it often 
adore the amiable attractive weakness.” 
Here are some hard sayings:— 

“ Cowper had trained himself to incapacity as 
other men do to work.” “ A man of generous 
temper and large heart—one more habitually 
occupied with the happiness and comfort of 
others than with his own, has an armour of 
proof against this mysterious and terrible 
disease [t'.e., Cowper’s form of insanity]. But 
Cowper had laid himself open to its attacks; he 
had lived the life of a careless egotist for years.” 

“ Mrs. Unwin did not ask more than he could 
give in return. His shy bachelorhood was never 
invaded. Till their last breath he was Mr. 
Cowper to the serene matron, who was his Mary, 
the objeot of a perpetual claim and demand on 
his part, the claim of weakness and dependence. 
But one great charm of the relationship to suoh a 
man, no doubt, lay in the fact that there was so 
balancing claim upon her side.” “With all 
his tender-heartedness Cowper was a man to 
whom one devoted ministrant was just about as 
good as another.” ‘ ‘ His life had been a harmless 
one; but yet ... as unsatisfactory a human 
existence as ever was.” 

Hard sayings! but if there be anywhere in 
the spirit world a shining store of knitting- 
needles, if there be great hooped petticoats ^ 
such as Mrs. Unwin wears in the pietererliy 
Davis, we shall hear a rattling and a rustling; 
there will be no lack of weapons of offence nor 
of a shelter of refuge for the timid poet; and 
let Mrs. Oliphant look to it that her line of 
retreat be kept open between Olney and the 
Land o’ Cakes. 

An excellently conceived chapter brings 
forward three of Mrs. Oliphant’s predecessors 
in the art of novel-writiDg, representatives of 
three nationalities—English, Scotch, and Irish 
—who are seen contending with one another in 
friendly rivalship. Jane Austen, it is admitted, 
was the most perfect artist of the three. Maria 
Edgeworth was the most important as an 
interpreter of national character; it was she 
“ who first made known what manner of 
country Ireland was.” Susan Ferrier has a 
touch more tender and a deeper poetic insight 
than either. 

“ She does not spare one eccentricity, or throw 
one ray of fictitious illumination upon the 
narrow minds and contracted unlovely living 
of the Scotch gentry whom she loved. In the 
house of the Bonnets there were at least 
Elizabeth and Jaue, with their pretty manners 
and cultivated minds, to do credit to the family ; 
but the Scottish novelist is merciless. She 
makes no effort to harmonise her modern, yet 
old-fashioned, household with tho tradition of 
Highland grace and breeding that ought to 
hang about an ancient race. Young and old 
alike are rustical, narrow, and coarse, if not in 
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mind at least in externals. There is neither 
delicacy nor line perception among them, nor 
any prettiness either of manners or person. 
The girls, indeed, are less interesting than their 
old aunts. Yet having done this with remorse¬ 
less truth, it soon becomes apparent to us that 
there is a secret tenderness beneath, which is not 
in the touob, fine as a diamond-point, of the 
English writer. The Bennet ladies care nothing 
for anyone, not even for each other, but Miss 
Jacky, Miss Nicky, and Miss Grizzy, with all 
their uncouthness, are overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. Miss Grizzy, in particular, 
goes to the reader’s heart. Perhaps it is because 
she is less wise than her sisters. Her bounty 
and liberality—with so little as she has to give! 
—are infinite. When she pays her famous visit 
to the charitable lady who is a collector of 
pebbles, her impulse to bestow the broooh which 
is Nicky’s and not her own, and the alarmed 
struggle in her mind as to whether she has 
any right to be generous at Nicky’s expense, 
and casuistical self-persuasion that Nicky would 
certainly do the same were she there—is such a 
sketch as only that mocking love which we call 
humour could give. Miss Bates, who is a kind 
of English Mies Grizzy, has no leisure for any 
such self-discussion; neither would a similar 
impulse of generosity have occurred to her. 
She is perfectly honest and self-sufficing, but 
her custom is to receive and not to give; while 
the instinct of Highland generosity—the impulse 
of a ruling race—is strong in the ungainly 
bosom of the Scotch spinster. Miss Bates is 
far more tenderly drawn than the vulgar group 
of Pride and Prejudice, with its unredeemed 
pettiness and selfishness; but even then, how 
much below in sympathy this picture, so heart¬ 
felt, so foolish, so uncouth, so tender and true ! 
Miss Edgeworth has a kind of partisan kind¬ 
ness for her Irish peasants, of whom she is the 
advocate, holding a kindly brief, ready to explain 
away their imperfeotions; but Miss Perrier 
loves her uncouth old heroine, and takes her to 
pieces with an affectionate and caressing hand.” 

Macaulay ranked Jane Austen among the 
-. writers who in their presentation of character 
approach closest to Shakspere. It would 
have been nearer the mark if he had compared 
that exquisite writer with Moliere, whose 
unerring good sense appears diminished and 
transformed to prose in the works of this most 
infallible of English satirists. Jane Austen 
knows a fool and every degree of his folly 
almost as perfectly as Shakspere; but she 
does not love a fool as Shakspere did. No, 
Shaksperian she is not; but our limited, 
middle-class, prosaic, English Moliere trans¬ 
formed to woman is perfect in her kind; a 
luxuriant humour could not co-exist with her 
finest qualities. 

Mrs. Oliphant indemnifies herself for keep¬ 
ing in general to the beaten highways of 
opinion by an occasional little dart into the 
pleasant byway of a heresy. Thus she 
denies that there is any important connexion 
between the French Revolution and the 
development of the genius of Wordsworth, 
not perceiving that both belong to a larger 
force which lay behind them. She thinks 
that the wonderful grandeur and genius with 
which Blake is credited have been invented 
for him by some set of extravagant critical 
doctrinaires. Now it is well to be honest, 
but it is unfortunate when an honest opinion 
flatters—under the guise of good-sense—the 
dulness of the average man. She bolds that 
Goetz von Berlichingen was not much worth 
Goethe’s while to write nor Scott’s to trans¬ 
late ; yet that drama marks an epoch in the 


imaginative revival of the past. As for 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, except some dozen, 
Mrs. Oliphant could dispense with them alto¬ 
gether : “ O monstrous! but one halfpenny¬ 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack.” Burns’ “ Tam o’ Shanter ” and the 
incomparable songs of bis later years add 
little, we are told, to his reputation as poet; 
somehow, too, the superfine critics have 
passed the word to each other to praise his 
“ Jolly Beggars,” and so that noisome poem 
has won its fame. Would that Jan Steen 
were living to illustrate it! Landor’s 
“ Count Julian ” is a much overrated pro¬ 
duction ; doubtless all those who do not 
read Landor will assent. Mrs. Oliphant 
accepts as just much of the old criticism 
about Leigh Hunt and the “ Cockney 
school; ” she finds Hazlitt’s books already 
as old as if they had been written a thousand 
years ago; she discovers a touch of a kind 
of quasi-atheism in Shelley’s dethroning of 
Jupiter in “ Prometheus Unbound; ” happily, 
however, Jupiter is only an “official god,” 
and so it is not very bad. Strangest—though 
not newest—critical judgment of all, Keats’s 
mind was that of a Greek! Now it is not 
in the name of any superfine coterie of 
criticism that one objects to such opinions as 
these; it is in the name of reason and common- 
sense. 

The bibliographical lists at the ends of 
chapters are far from accurate. In general, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant is careful in her 
statement of facts. The Watchman ran to 
ten numbers, not two. “ Gebir ” was derived 
from Clara Reeve’s “ Progress of Romance.” 
The following are misprints: “ Book of 

Thol ” (ii. 291), General Beaupris (i. 265), 
Larici (iii. 121), Tamor (i. 373). 

Edward Dowden. 


Songs and Rhymes: English and French. 

By Walter Herrics Pollock. (Remington.) 

This modest little volume of verse, by an 
esteemed essayist in prose, is another instance 
of a tendency which is beginning to make 
itself felt in favour of restraint and com¬ 
pression in poetical work. There is very 
little in this book which might not have been 
composed by one of the elegant and accom¬ 
plished lyrical poets of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, if he had once been made acquainted 
with the temper of nineteenth-century sen¬ 
timent. The note of Mr. Pollock’s poems is 
reticence, simplicity, the desire to say too 
little rather than seem to say too much. We 
gather from the small dimensions of a book 
which must have been in course of formation 
for many years that inspiration does not fall 
very frequently upon Mr. Pollock, and that 
he is too good an artist to force a feeling 
when it does not come of itself. He is content 
not to be dithyrambic, to sing in a voice that 
is scarcely higher than speaking, and to draw 
his themes for song from those personal experi¬ 
ences of emotion which become so rare in our 
complex and mechanical society. His grace 
of style is marked, and his treatment of metre 
just and delicate; he has a fine touch in 
dealing with the deeper problems of life, and 
a tender pathos that reminds us of Cowper. 
If Cowper had lived after Heine instead of 


before him, he might well have composed the 
strain of pathetic reflection, very suavely 
turned, which is called “ Memory,” and which 
is one of the gems of the present volume. 
“ A Conquest ” is stronger than this, and is, 
indeed, unless we are much mistaken, a very 
powerful study, which will retain a place in 
English poetry. 

“ I found him openly wearing her token ; 

I knew that her troth oonld never be broken ; 

I laid my hand on the hilt of my sword. 

He did the same and spoke not a word ; 

I bade him confess his rillany, 

He smiled and said, * She gave it me.' 

We searohed for seoonds, they soon were found, 

They measured our swords and measured the 
ground; 

To save us they would not have uttered a 
breath, 

They were ready enough to help us to death. 

We fought in the midst of a wintry wood. 

Till the fair, white snow was red with his blood; 

But his was the victory, for, as he died, 

He swore by the rood that he had not lied.” 

The songs, which form the principal part of 
the book, comply with the rules laid down for 
this class of poem—rules which are commonly 
broken no lesB by the ambitious poet who 
weights his words with adjectives and other 
ornament than by the poetaster who forgets 
that there is a difference between limpid sense 
and diluted nonsense. Mr. Pollock's songs are 
full of tenderness and thought, and yet are, 
we suppose, perfectly singable. “ Father 
Francis ” is a very delightful piece, almost 
the only one in the volume in which the 
writer permits himself a touch of humour. 
Father Francis comes to a party of young 
bloods who are feasting, and recommends them 
to think of virtue and mend their ways ; but 
they are too hospitable, and, while he scolds 
them, they force their canary sack upon 
him to such advantage that their enemy 
is borne away, smiling and helpless, on a 
shutter. 

Mr. Pollock will think it very insular of me 
that I cannot take as much pleasure in his 
French as in his English verses. One recog¬ 
nises the great difficulties which have been 
overcome, and the admirable effort; but one 
reminds oneself of the lady who apologised to 
Dr. Johnson for the piece she played to him 
on the harpsichord. She explained that it 
was difficult, and he, with his wonted gallantry, 
wished that it had been impossible. Mr. 
Pollock seems to catch the manner of the 
modem chansonnier no less adroitly than 
Mr. Swinburne catches that of the companions 
of Ronsard. But, in each case, we ask, To 
what profit was this done ? Why write in 
French when one can write so very well in 
English P After a graceful fashion which was 
in vogue under James I. and Charles I., and 
which we are glad to see thus prettily revived, 
Mr. Andrew Lang introduces Mr. Pollock to 
the public in some charming deprecatory 
stanzas. He says, as the critic may be con¬ 
tent to say:— 

“Oh, Rhymer, skilled on either string, 

In either tongue, to strike and sing. 

Why ask of me an idle thing— 

A rhyme before yonr Rhymes to set? 

For good wine needs no bush ; nor these 
Demand my praise to make them please. 

More than the grey anemones 
From fragrant April gardens wet. 

Edmund W. Gobse. 
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Rosmini's Philosophical System. With Notes. 

By Thomas Davidson. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.) 

Mb, Davidson has translated the com¬ 
pendium of Rosmini’s system which the author 
drew up for insertion in Cesare Cantu’s Uni¬ 
versal History, has added notes and illustra¬ 
tions from Rosmini’s longer works, and has 
prefixed a Life of Rosmini, a bibliography of 
his own books and books about him, and an 
Introduction in which he sacrifices all previous 
philosophies to the glory of Rosmini. The 
whole makes a really pathetic book; it is so 
able and, at the same time, so fruitless. 

Probably Mr. Davidson has more speculative 
power than nineteen out of twenty of the 
ablest living disciples of Spencer and Mill; 
Rosmini narrowly missed being the peer of 
men who might be pardoned for thinking 
Mill and Spencer pigmies; and yet Spencer 
and Mill are in possession of the field, and 
neither Rosmini nor Mr. Davidson are likely 
to deliver us out of their hand. Mr. David¬ 
son declines on one occasion to insert 
Rosmini’s refutation of Schelling, on the 
ground that Schelling and his system are 
dead and buried. Very likely they are ; but 
at least Schelling had his day, and there is a 
complete edition of his voluminous works, 
while many of Rosmini’s writings are still in 
MS. The truth is that the fundamental 
problems of knowledge are practically the 
least important; high natures, whether they 
know it or not, have the solution within 
them ; to common natures the problems are 
insoluble, and such natures, if sound, as 
Rosmini observed, do very well without a 
solution. This is not saying that fundamental 
problems are never to be discussed; all great 
philosophers have always discussed them; but 
since the days of Plato, at any rate, they have 
always discussed something else, and it is 
these latter discussions which have left results. 
The philosophers went to draw Truth from her 
well, one or two may have tasted her kiss, 
more had a glimpse of her face, but that is a 
guess; what we know is, who brought fruit 
and seed from her garden. And all the fruit 
Rosmini brought was dry. Rosmini is a 
formidable critic of all philosophies from 
Aristotle to Hegel; one may say that he 
wounds the latter to the heart with the 
observation that Hegel takes the crude 
popular notion of “ becoming ” for granted, 
after proving to his own satisfaction 
that the popular notions of knowing and 
being have to be thoroughly transformed 
before they can justify themselves in the eyes 
of philosophy. But, after all, Hegel has 
something besides his dialectic; his history 
of philosophy and his philosophy of history, 
and even his aesthetics, have contributed very 
powerfully for over half-a-oentury to the 
best eonorete thinking of the day. Of course 
he is open to the criticism that he often leads 
us through thorny thickets only to let us in 
by a back gate into the famous Prussian 
State system. For that matter Rosmini 
leads us back to St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas by ingeniously intricate 
byways, and we see nothing on the road to 
repay us for the journey. Dreary as the 
Prussian State system is, at least it exists, 
and is terribly vigorous; but in this direction 


Rosmini has nothing to promise but an utopia 
based upon the following five equilibriums :— 
(1) Between population and wealth; (2) 
between wealth and the civil power; (3) 
between the civil power and material force ; 
(4) between the civil and military powers 
and knowledge; (5) between knowledge 

and virtue. And this utopia is to be 
realised by obedience to two rules:—(1) 
Direct your government so as to maintain 
and strengthen the main force on which 
the existence of your society rests; and, 
since this force changes according to the 
different periods of the life of civil society, 
learn and follow the theory of these changes— 
in other words, take care of the substance of 
society and leave the accidents to take care of 
themselves. (2) Direct your government so 
that your citizens may attain temporal pros¬ 
perity in accordance with the principles of 
morality—this last is worthy of Mencius. 
But, after all, one or two dim flashes of 
insight do not justify anyone in constructing 
a skeleton cyclopaedia; and, if Rosmini is 
original, apart from abstract speculation, 
it is probably in Italian politics. (It is 
true that Mr. Davidson spends almost 
all his space in illustrating Rosmini’s most 
abstract speculations, so that we must refer to 
his own writings to find if the skeleton was 
ever clothed with flesh.) 

As a thinker on abstract subjects, Ros¬ 
mini is singularly acute, perhaps even 
penetrating, but not impressive. A phil¬ 
osopher need not be eloquent, he need not 
even be clear, to give a reader who can 
follow him a sense of power which Rosmini 
does not give. He is a scrupulous thinker 
who can never trust himself to his thought; 
he is always starting questions and answering 
them, and knows every question has two 
sides. So, it may be said, do Pascal and 
Butler, so does Card. Newman, and they 
are surely impressive writers. Yes, but in 
all the ethical interest outweighs the intel¬ 
lectual scruples; one might almost say that 
Rosmini is a sophist because he is anxious for 
truth, as other men are because they are 
greedy of victory. The identity of “ truth ” 
and “being,” which even Mr. Davidson 
thinks inadmissible, may be separable from his 
system; but it is an important buttress of it, 
and it is very like a sophism. The funda¬ 
mental doctrine of “ ideal being ” deserves 1 
more respectful treatment. Even now, if it 
should commend itself to a writer with the gift 
of weighty exposition, it might prove attractive 
in spite of the endless distinctions with which 
it is necessary to guard it. Mr. Davidson 
pathetically confesses that he has found it 
impossible to convey Rosmini’s meaning in 
words of his own ; but one may venture to 
say that Rosmini has made a very ingenious 
attempt to turn the standing difficulty of all 
philosophy since Kant. It is impossible to 
think of anything without assuming some¬ 
one who thinks of it; or, again, of any 
thinker without assuming something to think 
about; and, as it is quite clear that there was 
no thinker of the only kind we can be said to 
know some thousands of years ago, it is 
puzzling what kind of a world can have 
existed till there were minds to perceive it. 
Now here Rosmini comes in with the observa¬ 
tion that we cannot think at all without an 


a priori notion of being in general as the 
essence of being, which is clearly an idea, 
because it is not identical with any being in 
particular. This ideal being is the one a priori 
form of the understanding, superseding the 
ten categories of Aristotle and the twelve cate¬ 
gories of Kant (which last are very shrewdly 
criticised) ; and there is a very ingenious 
explanation of how the matter of thought is 
subjective (not in Kant’s sense, but in Aris¬ 
totle’s), while the form of thought is objective, 
because ideal being constitutes or informs our 
thought by being present to it, not by being 
part of our minds. Prom this point of view 
the doctrine is a decided improvement on the 
Arabic doctrine of the Intellectus Agens, to 
which it seems to have analogies. According 
to Averrhoes, intellect is one in all men ; no, 
says Rosmini, all minds are enlightened by 
one ideal light as all eyes are enlightened by 
one sun. Another advantage is that the 
objective validity of perception is stated as 
strongly as possible because, according to 
Rosmini, perception consists exactly in affirm¬ 
ing the independent existence of one term of 
the unity of sensation, converting it, in fact, 
into an object by the aid of ideal being, which 
compromises nothing. Rosmini magnifies 
perception in less adventurous ways; for 
instance, he points out that the judgment, 
“ this horse is white,” is an analysis of the 
perception of “ this white horse.” In general, 
Rosmini is fond of analytic judgments, and 
will not allow one of Kant’s a priori judg¬ 
ments to be synthetic. In all matters of 
this kind he is fertile and suggestive, even 
convincing; thus he observes that every idea 
—“white,” for example—is singular in its 
own nature, and only universal when applied 
to many white things. 

According to Mr. Davidson, Rosmini’s 
Psychology is the most valuable of his longer 
works; but, as he was clearly entirely in¬ 
different to physiology, perhaps it is as well 
that the Order which he founded have chosen 
the New Essay on the Origin of Ideas , which 
was published in 1830, for translation into 
English. G. A. Sikcox. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. By 
the late Frank Buckland. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

These papers possess a melancholy interest, 
as they were selected by their author shortly 
before his death from his essays in Land and 
Water. They cannot fail to delight anyone 
blessed with a taste for the curious and less 
obvious sides of natural history, and such a 
one will welcome the editor’s notice that a 
further gleaning from similar sources yet 
remains. We have said that these essays 
will please from their dealing with less promi¬ 
nent topics in natural history; but it would 
be more correct to say that poor Frank 
Buckland’s chief merit was his ability to dis¬ 
cern and point out to others the unfamiliar in 
the familiar. In short, he was a conspicuous 
example from his own boyhood of the moral 
contained in that charming tale Eyes and 
No Eyes. His mind was always receptive, 
and his eager intellect ever working out some 
problem connected with animal life and 
structure. A heap of fish-bones in the gutter 
of a fishing village, the gulls to which he 
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throws crumbs or the guillemots which dive 
just as the prow of his steamer is upon them, 
the rat in the drain of the butcher’s shop or 
the sheep’s head on the counter—these con¬ 
tain as many teachings for him, and were as 
eagerly lectured on to his friends, as some 
wholly novel animal just wafted to our shores 
—a manatee, a Banks’s oar-fish, or the cub of 
a Polar bear. He was as fond as Waterton 
of a popular mystification. A showman with 
a mermaid, or a unicorn, or a phoenix rising 
from its own ashes, he would go miles to see. 
Then, without any use of scientific termin¬ 
ology, but with the most attractive style 
and winning explanation, he would take 
his readers into his confidence, lucidly 
place full particulars of the portent or 
deception before them, show where lay the 
most noticeable points of the specimen, 
help them to laugh or to wonder, and only 
leave after putting them on the best terms 
with their own sagacity. It is not matter of 
surprise that a new book from Frank Buck- 
land was always acceptable to a large circle 
of amateur naturalists. His own system 
being so simple—confined, indeed, to the use 
of eyes, wits, and a pocket-knife—he was pro- 
portionably severe upon the fashionable 
scientific theories of the day—theories recom¬ 
mended, it might he, by great names, but 
which he regarded as resting on no sure 
induction, and demanding an amount of 
credulity offensive to common-sense. He 
lost no opportunity of making an onslaught 
upon conclusions which he deemed incapable 
of proof, and was for ever pricking biological 
wind-bags. Hence he was called by his 
opponents unscientific and an empiric; but 
few men have done more in our generation 
to show observers the proper use of their 
senses, to inculcate kindness to the lower 
animals and reverence to the Creator for the 
marvellous adaptations and contrivances of 
His works. His love for Nature was extreme. 
This is not the place to speak of his personal 
charaoter; but a very large circle of friends 
and acquaintances remember his unfailing 
help when they were in doubt on any question 
in natural history, the width of his sym¬ 
pathies, his kindness, his geniality. 

Essays written by such a man must par¬ 
take of his extensive knowledge and the large 
soope of his studies. These papers contain 
anecdotes about the friendly traits of the 
monkeys and other pets which used to make 
themselves at home in his working room in 
Albany Street; a good many miscellaneous 
articles on museums, bird-catching, and the 
like; and, what we think most valuable, 
because the author was brought into con¬ 
tinual contact with them when pursuing the 
duties of his office, many notices of aquatic 
creatures—otters, beavers, and whales. He 
has much to tell, too, about the sea-serpent, 
investigating the different appearances within 
the last ten years of this so-called monster. 
As might be expected, however, his sympathies 
are ever with fish and fisher-folk. With 
salmon especially he was on the most friendly 
terms. When collecting salmon-eggs for New 
Zealand and Australia, he handles the fish 
with a lover-like tenderness, taking them 
firmly above the tail with his right hand, 
and suffering them to recline gently in the 
fold formed by the bent elbow of his left. 


He wades into ice-cold water when the net 
containing them is drawn ashore, in order 
that they may not be injured by beating 
against the ground should they be drawn into 
too shallow water. Even when a grand fish, 
four feet three inches long, weighing over 
forty pounds, fairly knocks him over with his 
big tail, he does not resent the blow: “ I 
took the greatest care of him, and he swam 
off all right.” When any have to be detained, 
he has provided long shallow baskets, such 
as ladies use to hold dresses when travelling ; 
these have a few stones put in to sink them, 
then the salmon are carefully shut in, and 
are none the worse for their temporary deten¬ 
tion. It reminds us how William the Con¬ 
queror, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
“ loved the tall stags as if he were their 
father.” 

The papers themselves are of varying 
interest. That on “ Pre-Adamite Man ” is 
poor, and contains nothing that was worth 
reprinting. The “ Relics in the Ashmolean 
Museum,” again, consists of little more than 
two or three pages from a guide-book. Seeing 
how few Oxford men have ever been inside 
the Ashmolean, it may have a certain use in 
calling attention to Tradescant’s collection of 
curious odds and ends. The best essay is 
a long one on the “ Structure and Habits of 
W hales ; ’’ and here Buckland speaks from 
careful observation and with authority. 
Scattered up and down the volume are many 
facts on the most varied subjects, some of 
which will prove useful to almost every 
reader, whatever his hobby may be. Thus 
we note that a hare's foot makes a capital 
hat-brush; that oatmeal-eating babies always 
grow up with big bones; that pigs may be 
fattened upon coal; why goats are frequently 
kept in stables; how to extract a piece of 
cinder from the eye; and the like. 

The writer’s love of the brute creation and 
his kindness to sick or disabled creatures are 
strikingly exemplified in the account of his 
taking a couple of otters to the Brighton 
Aquarium. His skilful use of illustration 
may be noted in an attempt to make the 
reader understand the size of H.M.S. Jackal, 
a gunboat of 340 tons. 

“ I find that if the roof were taken off the 
ohurch I attend, St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, and the Jackal let bodily down into it, 
she would exactly fill the main aisle. Her bow¬ 
sprit, however, would project considerably 
beyond the east window of the ohurch.” 

The whole book is a good example of a diffi¬ 
cult yet fascinating kind of writing—that 
which details some matter of common life to 
a reader and then succeeds in showing him 
how muoh it contains to interest and instruct 
him of which he never ■ previously dreamed. 
Without advancing the cause of science, it 
will be useful to all who are fond of observing 
Nature and the phenomena of life, and cannot 
fail to give those who did not know Frank 
Buckland a lively impression of his sagacity 
and kindliness. 

We recognise as old friends the big salmon 
and other “ properties ” surrounding the 
admirable autotype of the author which forms 
the frontispiece of this book ; but who ever 
saw Frank Buckland at work save in his 
shirt sleeves ? M. G. Watkins. 


ABANA’s BASQUE LEGENDS. 

Los VUimos Iberos. Legendas de Euskaria 

por Don Vicente de Arana. (Madrid.) 

The Basques of the Spanish provinces of 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa enjoyed the benefits of 
representative government and of enlightened 
laws framed by themselves and adapted to 
their needs during a period of upwards of a 
thousand years. With a stormy sea as one 
boundary, and a range of rugged mountains 
as the other, this gallant people succeeded in 
repelling the invasions of Romans and Goths, 
of Arabs and Spaniards; and the union of 
the Lordship of Biscay with the Kingdom of 
Castille was not due to conquest, but to the 
fact that the same Sovereign who was Lord 
of Biscay by inheritance afterwards ascended 
the throne of Spain. 

A free people like the Basques, who had 
driven back every attempt to conquer them, 
who had successfully maintained their free¬ 
dom, and who, alike as sailors and as mountain¬ 
eers, have ever been distinguished for their 
hardihood and their intelligence, could not 
fail to have a history of no ordinary interest 
to the student and the statesman. This, in 
fact, is the case, although the records of 
Iturriza are still inedited, and the story of 
this free and heroic race has hitherto been 
neglected. Traditions and tales characteristic 
of the people have also accumulated round their 
history, and have become popular. Songs cele¬ 
brating the defence of Cantabria against the 
Roman legions, the rout of the rear-guard of 
Charlemagne in Roncesvalles, and the heroic 
deeds of Basque warriors in later times, are 
celebrated at summer gatherings and by 
winter firesides. In the middle ages, the 
factions of the Gamboinos and Onecinos in 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa, like the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines in Italy, kept the country in 
a constant state of internecine strife, until, 
with the help of the people, they were finally 
stamped out by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
These feuds form the theme of many a 
romantic story. But a large proportion of 
the Basque tales relates either to the domestic 
life of the people or to legends which partake 
more or less of the supernatural. The Baso- 
jaun, or wood-demon, and the Maitagarri, or 
witch of the mountains, as well as the Labinac, 
or fairies, enter into many of the legendary 
stories which form the folk-lore of Biscay 
and Guipuzcoa. 

With so rich a store of materials it was 
to be expected that the Basques, among whom 
literary capacity and skill are often found 
combined with patriotic ardour, would produce 
authors who have devoted their talents to 
writing works of fiction, as well as to the 
labour of giving the tales and traditions of 
their beloved fatherland a permanent and 
enduring form. 

Foremost among the writers of the Basque 
Provinces of Spain is Don Antonio deTrueba, 
the archivist and historiographer of the 
Lordship of Biscay, whose works have be¬ 
come classic in the Spanish language, and are 
well known to English students through the 
popular Leipzig editions of Brookhaus. 
Trueba is the Erckmann-Chatrian of Spain. 
His charming tales of domestic life in the 
caserios of Biscay have not often been 
equalled as pictures of the habits and modes 
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of thought of a people, and their merit is 
enhanced hy his masterly descriptions of 
scenery. Perhaps the best and most life-like 
°f the novels of Trueba is his latest, entitled 
1 al-jlorido, for, unlike most authors, the 
descriptive and imaginative powers of the 
archivist of Biscay seem to increase and 
ripen with his years. Another meritorious 
collector of the traditions of his fatherland is 
Don Juan V. Araquistain, whose Tradiciones 
Vasco-Cdntabras were published at Tolosa in 
1866. 

A third popular living author of the Basque 
Provinces of Spain is Don Vicente de Arana, 
whose Oro y Oropel (Gold and Tinsel), 
appeared in 1876, and whose collection of 
national tales, entitled Los TJltimos Iberos, 
forms a volume which has just issued from 
the Madrid press. Oro y Oropel consists of 
translations from Tennyson and Longfellow 
which he calls gold, and of original tales 
which the author modestly refers to as tinsel. 
But his own stories and poetical pieces are 
not tinsel. They have the ring of true metal. 
Especially, the “ Rosa de Ispaster,” a sad 
hut beautiful tale of peasant life, is an ex¬ 
quisite idyll. 

The TJltimos Iberos, the volume now before 
us, contains a most interesting Prologue, in 
which the assembling of the representatives 
of Biscay, under the oak of Guernica, is 
picturesquely described; and a series of 
sixteen tales illustrative of the national 
history and character. Iu some of his stories 
Senor Arana brings vividly before his readers 
the state of his native land during the middle 
ages. In others he makes us acquainted with 
ttie folk-lore and the domestio life of the 
people. Among the best of the former class 
is the story of the sons of Amandarro, who 
won the command of the Basque army, 
when assembled to repel an invasion, by a 
singular trial of personal strength. The 
author marshals the forces of the Lordship 
in the great square of Ochandiano, and, by a 
few masterly touches, brings the whole scene 
before his readers—the freemen of the open 
country, the muscular iron-workers from their 
forges, and the representatives of great families 
with their several cognizances. Then follows 
the description of the battle, of the arrival of 
news bit by bit, until the climax is reached, 
and two fair girls receive tidings that the 
gallant brothers whom they loved were dead. 
There are some other historical episodes of 
great interest admirably told, such as the 
“Legends de Lelo’’ and the “Juicio de 
Dios." The latter is the story'of the death 
of the second Lord of Biscay, who insisted 
upon the trial of his son by mortal combat. 
The son dutifully took the point from his 
spear, but nevertheless the uojust father fell 
dead. 

Ably and skilfully as is Senor Arana’s 
treatment of these historical traditions, he is 
perhaps at his best when he is narrating a 
tale of domestic life, and bringing before his 
readers the customs and manners, the feelings 
and affections, of his people. In this respect he 
is a worthy disciple of Don Antonio de Trueba; 
a master who, it is to be hoped, will found a 
school of imitators in the same branch of 
literature. For in no way can a patriotic 
Basque more worthily and more efficiently 
serve his countrymen than by making their 


high and noble qualities, their industry 
and perseverance, their virtuous domestic 
liveR, and their love of real freedom more 
generally known. In one of his tales 
Senor Arana weaves the popular fairy and 
goblin superstitions into a touching narrative 
of domestic joys and sorrows with remark¬ 
able literary skill. The reader of this 
volume will obtain more than a cursory idea 
of the historical traditions, the popular legends 
and superstitions, and the domestio life of 
one of the most interesting, and certainly 
the most ancient, of the European races. 

To those who have acquired a knowledge 
of the Spanish language, or who intend to 
study it, the works of JL)on Vicente de Arana 
may be confidently recommended. His style 
is pure and agreeable, while his powers of 
description and of depicting character, and 
the skill with which he constructs the plot of 
each story, are sources of uumixed pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

Clements It. Markham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Castle Warlock. By George MacDonald. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A Prodigal’s Progress. By Frank Barrett. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Donovan. By Edina Lyall. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Flattering Tales. By Egmont Hake. (Rem¬ 
ington.) 

Christopher. By Helen Shipton. (S. P. C. K.) 

Dk. MacDonald’s new book is described as 
“ a homely romance,” and the description is 
fairly accurate, though the homely element is 
stronger and larger in Castle Warlock than 
the romantic, and though the romance is not 
so good and true as the homeliness. It must 
be added that, for one reason or another, the 
book is not altogether successful. The home¬ 
liness does not mix well with the romance ; 
where the one goes out and the other comes 
in the “ solutions of continuity ” are a great 
deal too manifest not to be irritatiug ; there 
is too much of the combination itself, and 
not enough of either one of the principal 
elements to make it dominant end absolute. 
Hence it is that tbe reader soon loses his 
interest iu the romance, and resolves to 
depend for edification entirely on the homeli¬ 
ness ; and, being interrupted in his pursuit 
of what he has elected to consider the main 
business of the book by the continued in¬ 
troduction of other and unsympathetic matter, 
he presently becomes impatient, and is glad to 
have done with the whole affair. Perhaps, too, 
Dr. MacDonald has been a little too anxious to 
be pietistic to be altogether successful as an 
artist in romance. He has a habit of making 
his heroes as much like Broad Church seraphs 
as lie conveniently can; and in certain cases 
and under certain circumstances it is not to be 
denied that his creations are acceptable enough. 
In Castle Warlock the state of matters is the 
reverse. A Scottish seraph with a pure heart 
and wonderful eyes is all very well in his way 
and at his proper work—of Scripture reading 
in the slums, and saving souls, and teaching 
people not to swear, and reclaiming the girl 
of his heart, and so forth. But a Scottish 


seraph in connexion with a mysterious cane, 
and a family ghost, and a hidden treasure 
seems somehow a seraph gone astray and 
fallen upon ill company. It suggests at 
once the Apostle John and the Count of 
Monte Christo; with a flavour of Facino 
Cane it biends an overpowering odour of 
the Hew Jerusalem ; and the results are dis¬ 
comforting. What makes matters all the 
worse is that in Castle Warlock the hero is 
by no means the only seraph on the premises. 
His father and his tutor are seraphs likewis e 
—are seraphs both, and equal iu high moral 
tone—so that the mysterious cane, the family 
ghost, and the hidden treasure are felt to be 
impertinent, and even superfluous. This is 
the more to be regretted as in themselves 
these romantic properties are capable of 
having done good service had they only been 
displayed “ in a concatenation accordingly.” 
They are not altogether so romantic as Dr. 
MacDonald would have us believe, it is true ; 
but their seraphic associations are enough to 
rid them of such romance as they have, 
and do so with great dexterity and complete 
success. For the rest, the book is in the 
main exceedingly well written. It con¬ 
tains some admirable description, and not 
a little dialogue of a high order of excellence ; 
and one at least of the characters—the old 
servant—is equal to any creation of Dr. 
MacDonald’s 1 know. Told in one volume, 
as a story pure and simple, the tale of Castle 
Warlock would have been uncommonly good 
reading. Told in three, as a something that 
is part romance and part sermon and part 
etude de maurs, it seems to fail as art, and 
it is certainly unsatisfying as literature. 

In A Prodigals Progress Mr. Frank 
Barrett has a capital story to tell, and tells 
it capitally ; has some pleasant people to 
sketch, and sketches them pleasantly; has 
a great deal of natural and clever talk to 
report, and reports it cleverly and naturally. 
Altogether, his book is exceptionally brisk 
and readable. It is not probable of 
course; but that is of no sort of conse¬ 
quence. It pleases, interests, entertains; and 
that is enough. The time is towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Between London 
and Devonshire tbe swift scene flies, alighting 
now in one place and now in the other. The 
incidents are partly sensational and partly 
amorous. The hero is a certain Blase Godwin. 
He is young, brave, handsome, of gallant 
inches; but he is the victim of a dreadful 
plot, and when the curtain rises upon him his 
chances of happiness are but few and small. 
His enemy is a kind of Jesuit, one Father 
Dominick. He is a person of the worst 
morals imaginable. He is more than sus¬ 
pected to have been the death of Blase’s 
mother; he has married Blase’s father to a 
mistress of his own; he has placed Blase 
himself under the care of the Rev. Thomas 
Ticlclk, a prodigal parson; he has seen ward 
and governor go dancing down the broad road 
that leads to destruction without so much as 
lifting a finger to warn them. More than 
this, he has got his thumb upon God¬ 
win senior, and keeps him drinking and 
cudgel-playing from morning till night, so 
that from the first it is evident that his one 
object in life is to ruin the Godwins utterly, 
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and become possessed of their estate, which 
he means to bestow upon his son Eugenius 
—himself a Godwin in name but a Father 
Dominick in fact. For a time his machinations 
seem likely to be successful. Blase is defeated 
at every point, and he and the Rev. Thomas go 
down the hill faster than ever. Then Blase 
goes out to make a marriage d la mode, and 
under false pretences, with a delightful 
heiress. He falls honestly in love, however, 
and that he does so is the saving of him. 
His sweetheart (she is such a nice creature 
that it seems only natural to describe her by 
one of the prettiest of English words) rejects 
him when she finds out that he has been 
behaving unworthily ; he sells his birthright 
to Father Dominick; he enlists, and goes 
away to Ireland to fight the rebels and 
the French. But Lydia (that is her enchant¬ 
ing old-world name) steps in to the rescue. 
She out-manoeuvres the Jesuit; she releases 
Blase’s father from a living tomb; she marries 
Blase. In fact, she sets matters right all 
round, and in the bravest and most charming 
manner imaginable. She would brighten a 
much duller book than A Prodigals Progress. 

Miss Edna Lyall’s hero, a certain Donovan 
Farrant, is in many ways an original con¬ 
ception. He is a fellow of good understand¬ 
ing, an iron will, some special aptitudes, and 
a warm heart. But nobody takes the trouble 
to understand him; he is badly trained and 
badly treated, and he develops into an 
Agnostic first of all, then into a professional 
gamester, and then into a hard-working 
practical Christian. Miss Lyall’s story is 
the story of this development. She tells 
it with vigour and intelligence, and with an 
earnestness that impresses the reader, if it 
does not altogether persuade. Throughout, 
her book is well imagined and well written ; 
throughout, it is evident that in the story of 
Donovan Farrant she has done her very best, 
and the result is on the whole satisfactory in 
no mean degree. Compared, indeed, with the 
Average Novel, Donovan is a book of 
sterling merit, being fresh and original 
in conception, thoroughly healthy in tone, 
interesting in detail, and sincere and capable 
in execution. The fault of it is that it is 
a woman’s work, and that it professes to set 
forth the spiritual history of a man. This is as 
much as to say that, to men at least, the 
figure of the hero—clever and well considered 
as it unquestionably is—seems shadowy and 
incomplete. Miss Lyall may possibly be 
right in the master lines and the broader tones 
of her sketch ; she does not make us feel that 
she is right in the finer and more subtle 
touches, that she has understood the processes 
by which she obtains certain results, that her 
effects are always justified by their cause. It 
is plain, in point of fact, that she has written 
and understood as was to be expected of a 
woman, and that a man would have under¬ 
stood and written differently. And though 
she wins our respect, she is hardly able to 
command our confidence. 

In Flattering Tales, Mr. Egmont Hake 
does something more than put in a creditable 
first appearance as a story-teller. He breaks 
new ground, and his little volume is original 
both in matter and style. He has not only 
something to say; he has his own manner of 


saying. Thus he writes with an even fluency, 
an indifference to points for points’ sake, an 
old-fashioned elegance of phrase, that, in these 
days of fine writing and impertinent cleverness, 
are really refreshing. His matter is invariably 
ingenious, and often fanciful in no mean 
degree. Each of his stories has been con¬ 
ceived as a whole, and in each the interest is 
peculiar, appropriate, and self-sufficing. Now 
and then—as in “ The Jesuit’s Dream ” and 
“The Life-Phantom ”—Mr. Hake hardly 
seems to have succeeded in developing his 
idea so as to attain the end he has in view, 
Others, however—as, for instance, “ The 
Juggler of St. Cloud,” “ The Friend-Fancier," 
and “ The Wages of Affection ’’—are so 
clearly imagined and so well and clearly told, 
each after its kind, as to be excellent both as 
narrative and as invention. I should add, I 
think, that the book is remarkable for the 
novelty and freshness of its several interests. 
The characters and incidents that have at¬ 
tracted Mr. Hake are altogether “ by ordinar ” 
—are altogether unusual and eccentric. They 
are handled, moreover, in a manner entirely 
personal, and applied to peculiar uses; and 
the impression produced by the little volume 
in which they appear is pleasantly unhack¬ 
neyed and individual. 

Considered as a piece of “ improving litera¬ 
ture,” Miss Shipton’s Christopher is meri¬ 
torious enough ; considered as a study of char¬ 
acter, or as a study of manners, it leaves a great 
deal to be desired. It is the story of a large 
man, wilful and energetic, and the reverse of 
religious, who begins as a kind of modem 
imitation of “ the giant Offero in the legend 
—the heathen—the * bearer of burdens,’ ” 
and who ends, after struggle and victory, by 
winning the object of his affections and the 
right to bear his name—“ ‘theChrist-bearer’— 
Christopher ”—with propriety and a touch of 
an heroic significance. It contains a little 
mild love-making, some not very passionate 
doubt and scepticism, a great deal of morality 
and example, and some very pleasant studies 
of child-life and child-character; it is brightly 
and correctly written; it is absolutely in¬ 
offensive ; its intention is undeniably good. 
Of its kind it is, as I have said, a meritorious 
little book. W. E. Henley. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Land Nationalisation, Us Necessities and Aims. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Triibner.) Mr. 
Wallace has expanded into a book the scheme 
of land reform which he first proposed about a 
year ago in one of the monthlies. It is his 
fault, rather than ours, that we cannot give 
the exact reference; but we remember having 
remarked at the time that more would be heard 
of the scheme. The larger portion of this book 
is devoted to a description of the evils of “ land¬ 
lordism,” which Mr. Wallace denounces not less 
vigorously, if more articulately, than Mr. 
Michael Davitt. With this denunciation are 
mingled some speculations in political economy, 
chiefly derived from Mr. George’s Progress and 
Poverty, about which we do not feel called 
upon to say anything here. The last chapter 
(pp. 175-233) contains the gist of the whole, 
and we think it might have been more con¬ 
cisely and effectively put. The “ nationalisa¬ 
tion of land” means that the State should 
assert its right to become the single absolute 
owner of the soil. This has often before been 
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proposed, nor in theory can it be seriously con¬ 
tested. The objections are admitted to be of a 
practical character; but they are so great 
that no body of sober men have ever yet felt 
themselves justified in agitating for the change. 
Mr. Wallace evades, rather than overcomes, 
these practical difficulties. The essence of his 
scheme is to divide property over land into two 
parts. One of these parts represents the bare 
right of occupying the soil, whether for agricul¬ 
tural or residential purposes ; and this alone he 
vests in the State, whioh would levy therefor 
a moderate quit-rent. The other part is the 
artificial value added to the soil by the labour 
or capital of the oocupier ; and this Mr. 
Wallace would hand back absolutely to the 
occupier as his tenant-right. It is also 
essential to the scheme that this “tenant- 
right ” should be inseparable from the 
actual occupancy, and incapable of mort¬ 
gage. Occupying ownership, whether in small 
or large holdings, whether in country or town, 
is Mr. Wallace’s panacea—in short, an im¬ 
proved rayatwari tenure, of which the outlines 
may be seen in more than one province of our 
Indian empire. Judging from Indian experi¬ 
ence, we doubt whether Mr. Wallace has over¬ 
come (though he has certainly diminished) the 
great practical difficulty of “ land nationalisa¬ 
tion ”—the incapacity of the State to manage 
land, or, in his words, to assess the quit-rent. 
We entertain yet stronger doubts whether his 
method for carrying his scheme into effect here 
in England is possible. In certain of the 
colonies, and to some extent in India, the land 
question lies ready to the hand of the reformer, 
who may suggest what is inexpedient, but can¬ 
not suggest what is unjust. Here in England 
the existing landowners stop the way. Mr. 
Wallaoe would buy them out compulsorily by 
giving them an annuity, terminable after three 
lives, which may be expedient, but is certainly 
not just. Why not “ compensate ” fundholders 
and the owners of railway securities in a similar 
way ? Or, indeed, why not resume all per sonal 
property on the same easy terms f Mr. Wallace 
has thrown new light upon the problem, but we 
are unable to admit that he has solved it. 

The Classification of Statistics and its Results. 
By Patrick Geddes. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black.) Every country collects statistics, but 
no two countries classify them in the same way. 
The faots of several countries are therefore 
muoh more difficult for individuals to ascertain, 
compare, and reason from than they would be 
if all were thrown into the same forms. Yarions 
sohemes of classification have been suggested 
by various authorities, and Mr. Geddes now 
proposes another, whioh he maintains to be 
more scientific and, at the same time, more 
practically satisfactory. For the details of his 
plan we have not space; all we can do here is 
to say that it is based on four propositions, 
which he considers to state, in general terms, 
the most fundamental attribute of all societies, 
and which run as follows :— 

"First, a society obviously exists within cer¬ 
tain limits of time and space. Secondly, it con¬ 
sists of a number of living organisms. Thirdly, 
these modify surrounding nature, primarily by 
seizing part of its matter and energy. Fourthly, 
they apply this matter and energy to the 
maintenance of their life— i.e., the support of their 
physiological functions.” 

Mr. Geddes seems, however, inolined to claim 
for his classification that it will do something 
more than classify, and in this part of his 
interesting little paper we have some difficulty 
in following him. After dwelling on the many 
doubts and disputes with which political economy 
is infested, and on the want of an "art of 
conduct” in the widest sense, he appears to 
argue that a more scientific method of classify¬ 
ing social facts will terminate the controversies, 
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and create the art. We cannot think that any 
mere classification is so potent. It is the reality 
of the faots, or their meaning, or their relative 
importance, that is in dispute, and no arrange¬ 
ment of them under new heads can have 
much effect. We should be glad to see Mr. 
Geddes explaining more at large ‘‘how the 
fundamental conception of organisms utilising 
the matter and energy of nature dearB up such 
time-honoured disputes as those concerning the 
nature of interest and intrinsic value,” or what 
mere method of classification, as distinct from 
the facts ascertained and stated, will turn a 
protectionist into a free-trader. 

Capital and Population. By Frederick B. 
Hawley. (New York: Appleton.) Mr. Hawley 
explains in his Preface that he occupies 
the peculiar position of being at once a 
strict disciple of Bioardo and Mill and a dis¬ 
sentient from many of their conclusions. He 
“antagonises”—to use his own expression— 
“the results of one side and the methods of 
the other.” His argument turns mainly on 
the possibility of a general over-production, or, 
as he prefers to say, over-accumulation. He 
holds that capital has a tendency to “ press 
upon” population with injurious results. He 
denies that an inorease of capital other than 
fixed capital always gives proportionately 
larger employment to labour, because (he 
says) much of it may be “dead stock”—that 
is, if we rightly understand him, capital locked 
up in the snape of goods that do not sell. We 
grant, of course, that this sometimes happens; 
but we cannot admit that, with the use of 
judgment in production, it need occur more 
frequently when capital is increasing faster 
than population. If producers will only pro¬ 
duce the right things, there is no practical limit 
to the market, and that market a remunerative 
one. Profits may fall, but those who have 
capital want to make something of it, and the 
remunerativeness of markets is a relative term. 
Mr. Hawley argues that all commodities but 
one—namely, labour—may be produced in ex¬ 
cess. The answer is that the thing is impos¬ 
sible, and that, even if possible, it would be so 
improbable as not to fall within the range of 
practical economics. It may be quite true that 
trade and industry occasionally suffer from 
over-production, but the remedy is to be found 
in employing capital, not less, but differently. 
We ask for bread, and the producers give us 
pig-iron. Those who wish to see the practical 
conclusions deduced by Mr. Hawley from his 
general principle must refer to the book itself, 
though we feel bound to warn them that he has 
not the art of making his meaning clear; and, 
if the adoption of his views depended at all on 
the comprehension of his arguments, we should 
feel very secure against the prevalence of the 
errors which he endeavours to defend. 

Logic for Children , Deductive and Inductive. 
By A. J. Ellis. (0. F. Hodgson and Son.) This 

B hlet, printed in 1872-73, but not pub- 
till the present year, is an account of a 
method for teaching logio to children, but it is 
not meant for children themselves to read. 
Until practical experience shall have shown 
how far children are really capable of taking 
in logical teaching, it behoves a critic to speak 
with caution of the prospeots of any method ; 
but our own impression is at present that, while 
logio cannot be at all very successfully taught 
to children (as. distinguished from big boys or 
girls), the present attempt is one of the least 
promising ways of undertaking the task. The 
childish mind is perhaps not fit for logio ; the 
idea of a theory of reasoning sprang up too late 
in the development of the race for us to be able 
to communicate it early in the development of 
the individual; but, if the effort is to bs made, 
the study must be rendered as little dry and as 


little abstract as possible. But Mr. Ellis has 
an elaborate system of signs more terrible to 
look at than anything in Aldrioh. It is fair, 
however, to say that we think Mr. Ellis more 
successful in adjusting induction than deduc¬ 
tion to the age of his pupils, and that teachers 
themselves will assuredly gain from studying 
what he has to say, although they will have to 
recast his lessons before passing them on. 

History of Shorthand. By Thomas Anderson. 
(W. H. Allen.) A good history of shorthand 
would be a useful addition to English literature. 
But it is clear that Mr. Anderson is not fated to 
give us that boon. His book is bad, and bad 
with few redeeming qualities. Neither matter 
nor manner are commendable. The style is 
stilted and pretentious ; and if the author had 
known a little more about his subject it would 
have saved him from the ridiculous specula¬ 
tions as to the Divine origin of tachygraphy on 
p. 9, and from many errors of fact and of taste. 
It is humiliating for an Englishman to compare 
such a puerile and unsatisfactory performance 
with the masterly production in which Dr. 
Zeibig has dealt with the same subject 
(Geschichte und Literatur der Geschwindschreib- 
kunst ; Dresden : Dietze, 1878). If Mr. Ander¬ 
son had given us a translation of Zeibig we 
should have been grateful; but as it is,-. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and Curiosi¬ 
ties of the Law and of the Men of Law. By 
Jacob Larwood. (Chatto and Windus.) This book 
does not, profess to be more than a compilation 
of anecdotes already in print. These have been 
collected with a considerable amount of industry, 
but without much discretion. Above all, we 
miss that accuracy of reference which is the 
only justification for such a work. It might be 
an interesting theme to compare the qualities of 
English, Irish, and Scotch humour contained in 
these pages. The Irish undoubtedly bear the 
palm, though we would refer anyone interested 
to the original sources, such as Mr. J. Roderick 
0’Flanagan’s The Irish Bar (Sampson Low; 
1879). The English, strange to say, are very 
poorly represented; but the grimness of genuine 
Scotch “ wut” is well brought out. Mr. Lar¬ 
wood, it is easy to infer, is not himself a “ man 
of law.” The best circuit stories still live only 
in oral tradition, and not a few of them would 
blush to see themselves in print. 

A System of School Training for Horses. By 
Edward L. Anderson. (W. H. Allen.) The 
author is an enthusiast for the manege, and 
seems to think that its mysteries can be ex¬ 
plained by the not very clear explanations which 
he offers on the subject. There appears little 
in the book which he had not already stated in 
his previous work, How to Bide and School a 
Horse. It would be amusing to see Leech’s 
“ Mr. Briggs ” in real life attempting to reduce 
Mr. Anderson's theoretical teaching to practioe. 
It is to be hoped, for the author's sake, he 
may find many enthusiastic scholars of that 
type. 

The Giant Baft. Part II.—The Cryptogram. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. J. Gordon. 
(Sampson Low.) The first part of this story, 
called “ Eight Hundred Leagues on the 
Amazon,” appeared at Christmas time; and we 
were compelled to say of it that it was extremely 
dull reading. This second part shows some im¬ 
provement. As may be inferred from the sub¬ 
title, the plot turns upon the interpretation of a 
cypher-writing, which would suggest Poe even 
if the “ Golden Bug’’ were not referred to in 
the text. There are also one or two subordinate 
incidents worked out with the author’s charac¬ 
teristic ingenuity. But, on the whole, we must 
repeat that M. Jules Verne’s last story is his 
worst. For the benefit of bibliographers, we 
add that it has already appeared in the Boy's 
| Own Paper, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thanks to the exertions of the commissioner 
at Larnaka, Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, something 
is going to be done at last for the dialeot and 
folk-lore of Cyprus. He has induced the editor 
of the weekly paper Stasinos to open his columns 
to lists of Cypriote words, folk-stories, ballads, 
and local names, of which, at present, we know 
but very little. Collectors have been tempted 
to oome forward by the hope of prizes for the 
largest and most correct collection of such lists, 
all foreign matter being strictly excluded from 
them. Attempts at etymology are wisely for¬ 
bidden. Every scholar will wish success to the 
enterprise; facts of the highest importance to the 
philologist and comparative mythologist must 
be hidden away in Cyprus, and unless they are 
speedily registered, they are likely to disappear 
without record before the advent of British 
civilisation. 

Sir C. Wilson and Mr. W. M. Ramsay have 
started on a tour of exploration in Cappadocia. 
Among other places they will visit the site of 
Comana, near Shar, where numerous remains 
of the classical age are known to exist. It is 
rumoured that Sir C. Wilson has reoently dis¬ 
covered some new Hittite monuments of great 
importance. 

At a publio meeting held at Oxford on May 
17, it was resolved to honour the memory of the 
late Prof. Green by some permanent endow¬ 
ment in connexion with the Oxford High 
School, and also to place a tablet in the chapel 
of Balliol College. The committee then 
appointed has decided to found two exhibitions 
at the High School, in addition to the two 
founded by Mr. Green himself and by Mr. 
Montefiore at his instigation. There will then 
be one exhibition, tenable for four years, offered 
annually among those pupils who are desirous 
of going to the universities. The following are 
the hon. secs, of “the Green Memorial Fund”: 
—J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Balliol College, 
Oxford; C. A. Fyffe, Lancaster House, Savoy, 
W.O.; and J. J. Bickerton, Town Hall, Oxford. 

Mr. J. Addington Svmonds will shortly 
publish a volume of sonnets, prefaced by an 
essay on the sonnet (its history and potentialities 
as a form of verse), arising in part out of ques¬ 
tions raised by Mr. Hall Caine and other writers 
on the subjeot. Only some half-dozen of the 
sonnets to be included in the forthcoming 
volume have already been printed, two or three 
of these having appeared in the Cornhill, and 
the others in Sonnets of Three Centuries. Mr. 
Symonds is now on a visit to England from 
his home at Davos Flatz. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail, B.A., tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, is now engaged on a transla¬ 
tion of the Aeneid into English prose. He has 
just published the first book for private circula¬ 
tion. The text followed is, with few exceptions, 
that of Conington. We hope shortly to notioe 
the work. 

Mr. Eric Robertson is at present engaged 
on a work to be entitled English Poetesses. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. are the 
publishers, and it will probably appear during 
the Christmas season. 

Faith : the Life-Root alike of Science, Phil¬ 
osophy, Ethics, and Religion, is the title of a 
new work by Henry Griffith, which will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock in a few days. 

Next week Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. will issue Mr. F. Ryland’s edition of 
Locke’s Essay, book iii., On Words, with critical 
Introduction and Notes. From the same pub¬ 
lishers will come a new treatise of Mental 
Arithmetic by Mr. Frederick J. Edwards, and 
the Child’s Pianoforte Book, by Mr. H. Eeatley 
Moore, This last adopts a new method for 
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teaching the piano to very young children, 
introducing, as subsidiary to the text and music, 
a large number of piotures. 

Messes. W. Skeffington and Son have in 
the press a new and revised edition of the Bev. 
S. Baring Oould’s volume of translations in 
verse of various mediaeval legends, entitled 
Silver Store from, Ancient Mines. 

A people’s edition of the Leopold Bhakspert 
is about to be published in ten sixpenny 
monthly parts, of which the first will be issued 
on June 26. In this edition the poet’s works 
are arranged in chronological order from the 
text of Prof. Delius, with the addition of 
“ Edward III.” and the “ TwoNoble Kinsmen,” 
and an Introduction and Life of Shakspere by 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, founder and director of the 
New Shakspere Society. 

A third edition of Mr. A. Arthur Beade’s 
little manual, Row to Write English, is in 
the press. It will contain additional exercises 
for paraphrasing and punctuating, whioh should 
increase its value to pupil-teachers. Messrs. 
John Marshall and Co. are the publishers. 

Mb. William M'Dowall, editor of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard, historian of 
Dumfries, and author of several works in 
poetry and prose, has a new book in the press 
under the title of The Mind in the Face: an 
Introduction to Physiognomy. 

On and after June 3 the Christian Opinion 
and Revisionist will be permanently enlarged to 
thirty-two pages, and will appear as an illus¬ 
trated weekly. The illustrations will be chiefly 
drawn from early Christian art relating to the 
history, antiquities, and festivals of the Christian 
Church. The series will commence with the 
“Tongues of Fire” as the symbol of the 
festival of Whitsuntide. The first illustration 
iu the Revisionist will bo the “ Baising of 
Lazarus,” which will commence a series of 
“ Notes on the Miracles and Parables of Our 
Lord,” chiefly from a revision standpoint. 

The Browning Society is to have an extra 
meeting on Friday, June 30, for readings and 
recitations of Mr. Browning’s poems, and the 
singing of some of those that have been set to 
music. It is hoped that Mr. Stanford’s music 
to the “ Cavalier Tunes ” will be sung. 

We learn from the Nation that Mr. John 
Bartlett, author of Familiar Quotations, has 
printed for private circulation a Catalogue of 
Books on Angling in his own library. These 
number about 600 volumes, many of them rare, 
and nearly all standard authorities. Of Walton’s 
there are fifty, including the very scarce first 
edition; of Berners, Bowlker, and Venables’ 
“Experienced Angler,” five each; and the 
second to the thirteenth edition of Thomas Best. 
The modem works on angling have also been 
carefully eeleoted. 

The International Literary Congress, which 
has just concluded its meeting at Borne, seems to 
have adopted two practical proposals. The one 
was to call a conference—this time of both 
ublishers and authors of all countries—to be 
eld at Berne in September of this year, in 
order to consider a project of forming a uni- 
versal code for the law of literary and musical 
property. The other was to found an inter¬ 
national literary museum, which should contain 
portraits of authors ancient and modern, fac¬ 
similes of first editions, autographs, artistio 
memorials of gTeat literary events, documents 
illustrating the history of literature, &c., 4c. 

It is rumoured that Count von Beust, on 
his retirement from political life, will devote him¬ 
self to preparing his Memoirs for publication. 

The commission which was appointed some 
time since in Frankfort, under the presidency 
of the Oberbiirgermeister Miguel, to examine 


into the evidence which assigned a certain 
grave to Goethe’s mother has come to a disoon- 
oerting judgment. It has decided that the 
grave which was provided with a new memorial 
stone in 1849 is not after all that of the 
honoured “ Frau Bath.” 

As a sign of the times may be noticed the 
forthcoming appearance at Berlin (Eisenschmidt) 
of a work on The Russian Army in War and 
Peace, baaed on the most reoent and most trust¬ 
worthy authorities, by First Lieut. A. von 
Drygalski. 

The centenary of the annexation of the 
Crimea to the Russian empire will be cele¬ 
brated next year in April. A History of 
the Crimea, to be published on the ocoasion, is 
now being prepared by several professors at 
St. Petersburg and Odessa ; and a museum of 
Crimean antiquities will then be opened at 
Sebastopol. 

The first volume has been published of an 
important work by M. Semevsky upon the 
condition of the Bussian peasantry during the 
reign of Peter the Great. 

The Reform, a journal in which German is 
spelt phonetically, according to Frikke’s 
system, Btates that the number of students in 
the nine Prussian universities amounted to 
11,894 during the winter term of 1881-82, 
showing an increase on previous terms. Berlin 
has 4,421; Breslau, 1,444; Halle, 1,361 ; 
Gottingen, 1,071; Bonn, 875 ; Koniaberg, 836; 
Griefswald, 654 ; Marburg, 646 ; Kiel, 321 ; and 
Mfinster, 321, matriculated students. 

The number of books and magazines pub¬ 
lished in Germany during the year 1881 is 
15,191. The same journal, the Reform, calcu¬ 
lates that, if every book were published in an 
edition of 1,000 copies, this would give one 
copy only for every three persons now living in 
Germany. 

The Historische Verein of Bern will hold its 
annual meeting this year at Biel on June 25. 
The third part of vol. x. of the society’s 
Archiv is announced. It will contain a care¬ 
fully edited collection of all the Bell inscrip¬ 
tions in the canton of Bern by Dr. Riischeler- 
Usteri, of Zurich. 

Mb. TrObner, of Strassburg, announces a 
contribution to Dante literature from the pen of 
Prof. Paul Soheffer-Boichorst, entitled Dante im 
Exit, 

M. Welschinger, whose work on the 
Bevolution Drama has reached a third edition, 
has just published a book upon the threefold 
censorship under the First Empire of news¬ 
papers, books, and theatres (Paris: Charavay). 

It is based on unpublished documents, and con¬ 
tains anecdotes of Benjamin Constant, Chateau¬ 
briand, Camille Jordan, Mdme. de Staid, the 
Duke de Bovigo, &o. 

Among the forthcoming publications of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles are Rachel d’apres sa 
Correspondence , by M. Georges d’Heylli, with 
four portraits of Bachel etohed by Leopold 
Massard, and a reprint of Guillaume Tardif’s 
L'Art de Faulconnerie et des Chiens de Chaste 
(1492). 

Lb Monnteb, of Florence, announces for 
publication a collection of Gino Capponi’s 
correspondence, edited by MM. Carraresi and 
Guasti. 

MM. Ebckmann-Chatbian’s last novel— Les 
V-ieux de la Vieille —which has recently been 
appearing in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, is now 
published in book-form, with illustrations 
(Paris : Hetzel), for 1 fr. 40 c., or little more than 
one shilling. 

A Spanish translation of the Nibelungenlied 
is now appearing in the Revista Qermanica, a 
Spanish Review published at Leipzig. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Of foreign books we have on our table;— 
Le Roman de la Femme chrftienne: Etude 
historique, aveo une Lettre-prdfaee de Mdlle. 
Hubertine Auclert (Paris : Auguste Ohio); 
Etudes napolitaines, par John Peter (Naples : F. 
Furchheim); Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik oder 
iiber die Philosophic des Schonen und der schiinen 
Kunst, von Karl Chr. F. Krause, edited from 
the author’s remains by Dr. Paul Hohlfeld and 
Dr. Aug. Wunsche (Leipzig: Otto Schulze) ; 
Passionschule, von E. A. Siiskind, Vol. II. 
(London : Williams and Norgate); Jordanis de 
Origins Actibusque Getarum, edidit Alfred 
Holder (London; Williams and Norgate), being 
Vol. V. of the Germanischer Bucherschatz; 
Filadelfos: Bicordi e Bagionamenti d’ alouni 
Savi della Magna Greoia, di Giovanni Gemelli 
(Naples : F. Furchheim); Teoria fisiologica della 
Persezione, da Giuseppe Sergi (Milan: Dumo- 
lard); La Criminalitd nelle sue Relazioni col 
Clima, da Giuseppe Orano (Rome: Botta); II 
Signor Io: Novella, da Salvatore Farina, Seconds 
Edizione (Turin; Roux e Favale); De Monad - 
enleer van Leibniz, door Pierre Henri Bitter 
(Leiden: S. C. van Doesburgh); Een Vlaamsche 
Jongen, door Wazenaar (Dr. Amand de Vos), 
Tweede Uitgaaf (Ghent: W. Rogghd); Ergiin- 
~ lings- Wdrterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von 
Prof. Dr. Daniel Sanders, 1. Abtheilung, 
Leiferung 1-12 (London : Williams and Nor¬ 
gate) ; Lambert Daneau : sa Vie, ses Ouvrages, 
ses Lettres inddites, par Paul de Fdlice (Paris : 
Fischbaoher); Manuel <VElectrometric industrielle, 
par R.-V. Pigou (Paris : G. Masson); Les Rivo¬ 
lutions du Droit, Tome II., l’Enfantement du 
Droit par la Guerre, par Henri Brocher de La 
Fldchire (Geneva and Bale; Georg; Paris ; 
Thorin); &o., &o. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, OBEETINO. 
Rondeau. 

His “ Harvest-Home ” the poet brings, 
Harvest of rich and lovely things, 

Piled high upon the loaded wain 
That bears the frnltage of the brain, 

Begirt with flowery gariandings. 

With generous hand its gifts he flings 
To all with graoious weloomings ; 

And so to soatter wide is fain 
His Harvest-home. 

Not like the niggard’s grasp that clings 
To hoarded gold is his who sings, 

Sings for pare love, and not for gain, 

Then sing we too, with glad refrain, 

His Harvest-home. 

B. F. Littledale. 


OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 

Though Col. Chester had long been ill, the 
announcement of his death must have come 
upon most of us with surprise. The trea cherous 
climate of his adopted country had for many 
years kept him within doors for weeks together 
during the greater part of the year; and 
even when he could allow himself greater 
freedom in his movements, it was only during 
the warmer part of the day that he was enabled 
to leave his house. To him this was no special 
hardship, for, as he himself was the first to 
acknowledge, his work was always chiefly in 
his library ; but his confinement in a remote 
suburb of London had this effect, that familiar 
though his works were to every genealogical 
student in England, and extensive as his 
correspondence on points of family history 
might be, his person was known to only a few 
of those who looked up to him as their master 
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in genealogy and biographical history. It was 
said of Thomas Baker, the ejectus socius of St. 
John’s College at Cambridge, that his name 
might be found mentioned in the Preface of 
every antiquarian work published in his lifetime 
as having laid the author under obligations 
which he could never repay; and it has always 
seemed to me that if this was true of Baker it 
might be said even more emphatically of Col. 
Chester. I doubt if a single work treating on 
pedigrees or matters of family research has 
been published in the English language during 
the last twenty years which has not benefited 
by the stores of knowledge accumulated by his 
unwearied labours. I can speak with experience 
on the promptness and readiness with whioh 
his collections were freely opened to every 
enquirer, whoever he might be. 

Col. Chester was a voluntary resident among 
us, and the sole object with which he lived in 
this country was to collect accurate biographi¬ 
cal facts on our ancestors. His first published 
work was a memoir of John Rogers, the proto- 
martyr under Queen Mary’s rule ; and it is a 
curious incident, as showing the bent of his 
tastes from the first, that he devoted special 
attention to the genealogy of the martyr, 
tracing his family back to William the Gon- 
ueror, and noticing the careers of many of his 
ascendants. His primary pursuit in this 
country was—I may be pardoned for quoting his 
own expressions in a letter to me—“ the history 
of the early New England settlers.” He wanted 
to know, and by the time of his death he had 
ascertained, “ what was the character and social 
condition en matte of the founders of the great 
country on the other side of the Atlantic.” The 
origin of the first colonists of America was an 
open book to him; and, if his life had been 
spared, the world might have been presented 
with discoveries from his industry which would 
have put into the shade all that has been col¬ 
lected by Mr. Savage or the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. He was eager and enthusiastic on the 
subject of all the distinguished colonists and 
statesmen connected with his native country, 
but to the elucidation of the ancestry of Wash¬ 
ington he directed all his energies; and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the result of his 
labours may be made known to us. 

Not until the publication in the summer of 
1876 of his Registers of Wettminster Abbey was 
his name generally familiar to the literary 
world; but from that time forwards there was 
no one to contest the position which he had 
acquired of being the chief genealogical student 
in England. The work which he had selected 
allowed him abundant opportunity for display¬ 
ing his wealth of biographical information. 
Nearly every distinguished name in our 
national history has been connected with the 
Abbey, and in every instance Col. Chester had 
something to say which was both novel and 
valuable. The accuracy of his researches was 
beyond question. No kindred volume has ever 
appeared—none is ever likely to appear—so free 
from blunders. A flaw in the correctness of his 
statements made him wear sackcloth for days. 
When I pointed out to him on one occasion 
that he had committed the slight error of 
speaking of Dr. Johnson as the “younger son 
of Michael Johnson” he remarked, of a slip 
which would have affected an ordinary author 
but slightly, that it was “ indefensible and 
unpardonable,” and referred to the scandalous 
blunder in the parish register of Bromley 
(March 1753), whioh buries Dr. Johnson him¬ 
self, instead of his wife. This grand volume 
on the registers of the Abbey was received with 
a chorus of praise from every literary journal in 
our land. It carried the learned annotator’s 
fame far and wide, and secured for him (what 
he particularly valued as a recognition of 
his fame by his own people) the distinction 
of LL.D. from a college in America. This 


work was included in the Transactions of the 
Harleian Society—of which he was one of the 
founders—but a large number of copies were at 
the same time printed for the benefit of his 
friends. The collection of his materials had 
cost him ten years of hard labour, and by this 
and the printing cf the volume he was at least 
£2,00D out of pocket; but he grudged neither 
his time nor his money. He still laboured at 
the subject, with the intention of printing a 
supplementary list of such persons as were 
probably buried within its walls, and of issuing 
any further particulars which he might obtain 
concerning the persons named in the registers 
themselves. 

The progress of the Harleian Society was very 
dear to Col. Chester. For the Register sec¬ 
tion he edited more than one of the records 
of the London parishes. The first volume of 
the Visitation of London, 1633-34, supervised 
by him jointly with Dr. Howard, has already 
appeared, and the second may confidently be 
looked for next summer. Everyone must hope 
that the death of Col. Chester will not pre¬ 
vent the publication of the extensive notes 
which he had amassed on the families and 
fortunes of these City merchants of two centuries 
and a-half ago. There is indeed but one other 
student in England whose biographical col¬ 
lections can vie, in extent or in value, with those 
of Col. Chester. The researches of the other 
indefatigable annotator relate chiefly to printed 
books. Those of Col. Chester have been 
collected from every heraldic visitation in Eng¬ 
land and from hundreds of parish registers. 
Many of the registers in London have been 
copied for him in extenso; and during a long 
residence in Oxford he had extracted with his 
own hand the whole of the biographical informs- 
tion which is buried in the matriculation 
registers of that university. For this, and for 
his services in elucidating the family history of 
so many distinguished Englishmen, the uni¬ 
versity last year conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.O.L.—a distinction of which he was 
justly proud. 

Col. Chester died at 124 Southwark Park ] 
Road, on May 26, aged sixty-one. We had all 
hoped, until a few weeks ago, that he would 
have been spared to give us many more fruits 
of his patient labour and patriotic regard for the 
two countries of England and America; but it 
became evident then that all such expectations 
must be dismissed. He has done more for the 
history of the land of his birth and of his adop¬ 
tion than any other person of his time, but he 
has not effected all that he desired or intended. 

W. P. Courtney. 

We must add to this notice that the Academy 
has lost in Col. Chester a generous friend. We 
owe to him not only valued contributions, but 
also the kindest expressions of good-will, one of 
which was received almost from his death-bed. 

Ed. Academy. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Contemporary 
suggests the extent to which the heavier maga¬ 
zines have taken the place of pamphlets. It 
contains no less than twelve papers, nearly 
every one of which would only have found 
publication as a pamphlet fifty, or even twenty, 
years ago. We can only except with certainty 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s three sonnets, from which 
we may quote these notable lines: 

“ Take ocean in reverse, and, basely bold, 
Barrow beneath the bastions of the brine. ” 

There is but a single literary article—on 
“ Henri [sic] Heine ’’—which tells us something 
that is new, but much more that is old. The 
two articles on Ireland are very slight. Indeed, 
none of the magazines for this month seem to 


have risen to the occasion. Mr. E. A. Free¬ 
man has a characteristic article on tho Channel 
Tunnel, deprecating any modification of our 
national insularity. There is a very curious 
paper by Mr. Francis Peek on “Science and 
Roligion,” to which both Prof. Ball and Mr. 
Proctor contribute antidotes. Mr. Quitter gives 
a criticism of the Royal Academy which, if we are 
not mistaken, he has already given elsewhere. 
Dr. Fairbaim has a second paper on “ The 
Philosophy of Religion,” chiefly interesting as 
showing how great has been the influence of 
Hegel upon our best minds. Prof. Leone Levi 
says very little that is striking about “ Tho 
Revival of Italian Industry.” The paper by 
Mr. Seton-Kerr seems to us an opportunity 
missed. He contrasts the procedure under the 
permanent settlement in Bengal with that of 
the Irish Land Commission. But the essence of 
the Bengal settlement is that it did not (except 
iu theory) establish tenant-right for the cul¬ 
tivators. The Act of 1859 has protected those 
who can establish continued ocoupanoy for 
twelve years ; but the majority (at least in 
many districts) still remain tenants at will. 
Bengal has not yet received its Land Act. 

The only full-page illustration of the May 
Livre, a reproduction of a statuette of Rabelais, 
is worth noticing if only by way of protest. 
The portraits of Rabelais are all of doubtful 
authenticity, and are by no means easy to re¬ 
concile. But so long as anyone chooses to 
represent the greatest writer of the Frenoh 
Renaissance and (except Shakspere) the greatest 
writer of the sixteenth century as a grinning 
ape, without a single feature indicative of any¬ 
thing but tho lowest and most unrelieved 
sensuality, so long will the general error as to 
one of the greatest books of the world receive 
support of that intangible kind which is hardest 
to deal with. The influence of vulgar errors 
on the portraits of great men is a subject which 
we present gratis to any university or academy 
in need of a theme for a prize essay. As to 
the letterpress of the number, M. Paul Lacroix' 
interesting sketch of his acquaintanceship with 
Balzac, and the charming specimens of Renais¬ 
sance initial letters which “Gluck” has re¬ 
produced, deserve mention. 

The last number of the Revue de Droit 
international el de Legislation comparie, which 
is the second of the series for 1882, commence# 
with a paper by Prof. Brocher de la Fldchere. 
entitled “La Guerre et le Droit international.” 
It is rather an Academic discussion, in 
which the learned Professor examines the 
tendency of parliamentary government to 
become a veiled form of imperialism. This 
result he considers to be brought about by the 
executive, under the pretext of a certain 
necessity of harmonious government, influen¬ 
cing the constituencies to return as their repre¬ 
sentatives men who, instead of controlling 
the executive, which is the true raison d’etre 
of parliaments, falsify their mission, and thereby 
parliament itself becomes a mere govern¬ 
mental machine. It is when this fact grows 
patent, and a nation becomes aware that it 
is governed in the interests of a faction, that 
overt imperialism is welcomed as a preferable 
alternative. This, according to the Professor’s 
view, is the true explanation of the success of 
Caesar, and of Cromwell, and of Napoleon. 
Prof. Bulmerincq, of Heidelberg, contributes 
a fourth article on a “ Projet de Reglement 
international des Prises maritimes.” It 
appears that the Professor’s project has been 
submitted to a commission of the Institut du 
Droit international, which met at Wiesbaden 
in the autumn of 1881, when Germany was 
represented by the regretted Dr. Bluntschli 
and Great Britain by Sir Travers Twiss. A 
brief note of the deliberations of the commission 
—in whioh Profs. Arntz, of Brussels ; Martens, 
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of St. Petersburg; Gessner, of Dresden; den Beer 
Portugael, of the Hague; Alberio Bolin, of 
Qand; and Prof. Bulmerinoq himself took part 
has been annexed to the Projet. A letter from 
Mr. P. S. Eeilly, the draftsman of the British 
Ordinance of January 1879 establishing a High 
Court of Justioe in the Island of Cyprus, is 
intended to correct several errors in an article 
by Prof. Saripolos, of Athens, which has 
appeared in a previous number of the Revue. 
Art article by Prof. Ltfon-Caen gives a detailed 
account of the provisions of a convention for 
the protection of industrial property, a draft of 
which was prepared by the International 
Conference assembled at Paris in 1880. A 
compte-rendu of the deliberations of this Confer¬ 
ence has been already published at the Im- 
primerie nationals at Paris. A scheme for a 
memorial to the memory of Prof. Bluntschli, of 
which the details are not at present complete, 
is the next paper, after which a chronicle of 
international facts of juridical interest has been 
supplied by Prof. Teiohmann in respeot of 
Geimany and by Prof. Ldon Renault on be¬ 
half of France. 


THE POLE FAMILY IN EXILE. 

Arthur and Edward were the two sons of 
Geoffrey Pole, the Cardinal’s brother; of their 
early history we know something—how their 
father obliged the person who brought him a 
summons from Queen Elizabeth to swallow the 
writ and thereby render ineffectual the service 
of it; how an abortive Roman Catholic move¬ 
ment was got up on behalf of Arthur Pole in 
1562. Arthur Pole was a profligate youth. 
He married a daughter of the Earl of North¬ 
umberland, and was always agitating; then 
he wished to enter the service of Phiup II. 
under de Quadra; he proposed to join the 
Duke of Guise, professing great things of the 
assistance he could render in England; and, 
finally, with his brother and his brother-in-law, 
Antony Fortescue, he attempted to leave Eng¬ 
land, but was arrested and lodged in the Tower. 
Arthur Pole was tried for treason and con¬ 
demned to death, but Elizabeth spared him. 
Thus much we know of Arthur Pole and no 
more. A letter written in the year 1600 to 
Philip II. of Spain, and now reposing among the 
Spanish MBS. in the British Museum, throws 
some light on his son’s career, as well as on the 
estimate the Roman Catholics placed on the 
services of Father Parsons, Card. Allen, and 
other upholders of the fallen Papal power in 
England. The letter is as follows:— 

"Thomas Fitzherbert an Englishman, servant of 
your majesty, having heard by letters from Borne, 
that the Duke of Parma has requested the bat for 
an Englishman called Arthur Pole, because his 
Holiness had promised to make six Cardinals at his 
instigation, I cannot help pointing out to your 
majesty the disadvantages which might arise from 
this both for God and yonr majesty, without its 
being able to be remedied by time. For the said 
Arthur Pole is son of a nephew of Cardinal Pole 
of the royal blood of England, a youth of 25 
years, who has been brought np from a child in the 
house of the Cardinal Farnese now dead in 
company with Don Duarte (Edward) who now 
lives, having been very well received and favoured 
by him, and by the Duke of Parma [Card. 
Farnese’s brother], but at the same time apart 
from all news of the affairs of England, as if he 
did not belong to that nation, so that he has neither 
the age, nor the other qualities, which are required 
In one who has to be the chief mediator of the 
reformation of the Church of God in England; 
and besides this it is very likely that he will not 
be amenable to any proposition for helping to attain 
those ends, whioh are desired by all good Catholics 
in that country for the aervioe of God and of your 
majesty from the well known fact that he is on 
moat intimate terms with diverse Englishmen, two 
or three of whom are ill affected to the orown of 
yonr majesty; hence we may infer that if he were 


at the head of these, with the authority of Cardinal, 
he might attract good Catholics to his party, se¬ 
ducing them from the service of your majesty. 
The only remedy for this iB that your majesty 
Bhould send, and procure that his Holiness should 
make a Cardinal of Father Parsons, of whose pru- 
denoe and zeal in the service of God and your 
majesty we have had such well proved experience. 
From this it would follow that even if Arthur 
Pole were made a cardinal he oould do no damage, 
because Father Parsons being equally one, he would 
arouse all the good Catholics of England from the 
great oontentment that all men have in his known 
virtue and prudence, and everything would go on 
(as it has gone on hitherto without doubt) for the 
greater glory of God, and for the benefit of your 
majesty? In addition to all this he would assist 
much with his prudence and authority in repressing 
the French party in Borne, and in breaking up also 
the intrigues ana designs of the King of Scotland 
as well as that of Franoe, performing always the 
offices which alone are to be expected from a most 
faithful servant and creature [lit. oreatlon] of your 
majesty’s. . . . . - . 

“This petition to your majesty has in fane two 
parts—firstly that your majesty would be pleased 
to give orders to the Duke of Hesse that he on his 
part may treat with his Holiness, and beg that he 
with all prudence may make a Cardinal of the said 
Father Parsons, beoause if he were to make the 
other one a Cardinal before him it would be feared 
he might procure the prevention of Father Par¬ 
son’s promotion wheress now he could make it 
with more facility than then. The seoond part of 
this petition is that it may seem good to your 
majesty to smooth over the greatest difficulty 
which could prevent this, namely to use towards 
Father Parsons the same liberality whioh your 
glorious majesty used towards Cardinal Allen with 
the same object in view. By this means God mid 
your majesty will be served, and all the English 
Catholics will reoeive the only one remedy wfaioh 
your majesty can proonre for them. 

“Now that I have discoursed of this in conti- 
denoe it will appear that Father Parsons from his 
great virtue, letters, and religion is mostdeserving 
of the hat, and that it will be well filled in his 
person Yet we must not carry on this business 
by contradicting the promotion of Arthur Pole, 
which would do more harm than good; but let the 
Duke of Hesse be written to with a copy of this 
letter, with orders to perform those offices which 
have been agreed upon in favour of Parsons, on the 
plea that it will assist towards reanimating the 
Catholics of England, and bring about the reduction 
of that kingdom to the obedience of the Apostolic 
See, and that he will advise your majesty of what 
he shall do, and your majesty oan then oonsider 
what action will be most suitable to take. 

■‘In Madrid 26of Sep- 1600.’’ 

J. Theodore Bent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR. CHARLES DARWIN’S LETTERS. 

Down, Beckenham: May 25,1882. 

Will you allow me to mention that I am 
collecting my father’s letters with a view to a 
biography ? I shall be gieatly obliged to any 
of my father’s friends and correspondents who 
may have letters from him if they will allow 
me to see and make copies of them. I need 
hardly add that no letter shall be published 
without the full oonsent of its owner. 

Francis Darwin. 


BU8T OF SHELLEY. 

Cuba Villa, Biokerton Road, N.: May 29, 1882. 

I think it will interest the readers of the 
Academy to know that Mrs. D. O. Hill—the 
sculptor of the Bums statue at Dumfries, 
recently unveiled by Lord Rosebery—has exe¬ 
cuted in bronze a fine heroic bust of Shelley. 
It has been suggested that this bust should be 
purchased, by publio subscription or otherwise, 
and placed over Shelley’s grave. Failing that, 
that it should find some prominent resting- 
place in England where the public should 
always be able to view it. The. bust .has been 
seen by a number of persons eminent in. letters 
and art, and also by several ardent admirers of 
Shelley, and the unanimous opinion is that it 
represents the poet and the man as ho pnght 
have been—I may say doubtless was—in his 
finest moods. This truly beautiful work should 
not be lost to Shelley’s countrymen. 

G. Barnett Smith, 
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THE RESTORATION OP ST. MARK’S. 

BL Uuk’l, Ventoe, Committee, 9 Buckingham Street, W.C.; 

May 30, 1833. 

I have received from the committee of the 
Venetian artiste a copy of an ordine del Oiorno, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

“The Venetian artiste, in association with the 
resident foreign artists, assembled in meeting this 
April 20, 1882, resolve : 

“ 1. That the MS. L' Awenlre dei Monument! in 
Venezia, which has been read before this meeting, 
be printed, and copies sent to all the artistic 
societies of Italy. 

"2. When the adhesion of these shall have been 
received, we will call the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the restorations of oar monuments, 
especially those executed in the interior and ex¬ 
terior of the church of St. Mark, which oause 
serious apprehensions to all those cognisant of 
them, in spite of the reoent regulations for their 
control. 

“ The Venetian artists, in alliance with those of 
the rest of Italy, will seek to protect their national 
monuments as they would guard the honour and 
glory of the nation.” 

Then follow fifty-eight signatures, of whom 
eight appear to be foreign names. 

The Avvenire dei Monumenti in Venezia (pub¬ 
lished by Fontana, Venice) is an ably written 
manifesto, especially referring to the restora¬ 
tions of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace. 

This movement of the Italian artists may 
prove to bs the most important step yet 
taken in the cause of the protection of ancient 
monuments. If conducted in the same practical 
spirit with whioh it has commenced, it cannot 
fail to receive the recognition and adhesion of 
the Italian Government I need not say how 
it will strengthen the hands of those in Eng¬ 
land who have been working in the same 
direction. Henry Wallis, Hon. Sec. 


A LOLLARD SERMON OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Oxford: May IS, 1183. 

All who have dipped into the Lollard con¬ 
troversy of the fourteenth century will be 
interested in learning that the official report of 
an important sermon preached in Oxford on 
Ascension Day, 1382, by Dr. Nicholas Herford, 
one of the most zealous of Wyclif’s followers, 
may be read in a Bodleian MS. (Bod. 240). 
While examining the contents of this ponderous 
volume, of the variety and interest of which no 
existing catalogue gives an adequate idea, I 
stumbled on the report in question. 

That such a notarial report of the substance 
of Herford’s preaching was made we knew 
already from a statement to that effect in the 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum (p. 296, Bolls ed.). “ His 
[Herford’s] heresies, errors, and other enormities 
were reduced to a definite form by notaries at the 
instance of a certain Peter Stokys, a Carmelite 
friar and doctor in theology." But no one 
seems to have been aware that the document so 
described had survived to the present day. 
The writer in the Fasciculi goes on to say, “ At 
length, on the festival of the Ascension, he 
[Herford] preached many wicked and detestable 
things publicly in St. Fredeswide’s churoh- 
yard, exciting the people to insurrection, and 
excusing and defending Wyclif.” The last 
words raised my curiosity, for it seemed 
reasonable to expect that in the report—not a 
very brief one—of the sermon which I had 
found, some abstract of this contemporary 
defence of Wyclif (who was then living) would 
be given. Unfortunately, it is not so. The 
reporter confines himself to those portions of 
the sermon which would be likely to serve the 
purpose of Friar Stokes, his employer, in the 
roceedings against Herford before the Arch- 
ishop which he contemplated. Mention is 
made of “ftioardus”—vthat is, Fitz-Balph 


formerly Chancellor of Oxford, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh—as having been Her¬ 
ford’s predecessor in attacking the friars, but the 
name of Wyclif does not occur. Nevertheless, 
there is much that is interesting in the report, 
as will appear from the following translation of 
the opening passage:— 

“ In the name of God, Amen. Be it known to all 
by the present publio instrument that in the year 
from our Lord’s lnoarnation, according to the 
oourse and computation of the English Church, 
hccclxxxii. , in the fifth indiotion, in the fifth year 
of the pontificate of . . . Pope Urban VI., on the 
fifteenth day of May, that is, on the day of the 
Ascension of our Lord, at the cross in the church¬ 
yard of St. Frideawide,* in the town of Oxford, in 
the diooeae of Lincoln, in the preaenoe of me, a 
public notary, and the witnesses whose names are 
subscribed, and before the venerable Master Robert 
Rugge, professor of divinity [ sacrae paginae profes¬ 
sors], Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and no 
small multitude of olerks and laymen, regulars 
and seoulars, then and there assembled together to 
hear the Word of God, Master Nicholans de 
Herford, professor of theology, preaohing to the 
people in the English vulgar tongue, amongst many 
other things touohing the different states and 
ranks of the Church, said specially these following 
things.” 

The rest of the report is chiefly taken up 
with the invectives of Herford against the friars 
and monks, especially the former. It is also 
charged against him that in the bidding prayer 
(the form of whioh is still preserved in uni¬ 
versity sermons at Oxford) he omitted the Pope. 
This passage is curious :— 

“ He recommended the states of the Churoh nnder 
this form : ‘ Ye shall pray' [orabitis]—- he said to 
the people—' for the lord the King, the lady the 
Queen, and the lady mother, and for the lord Duke 
[John of Gaunt] ye shall pray, that God would give 
him the grace of obeying the King, and entioing 
him to what ie good; and next ye shall pray for 
all the temporal lords of this realm ; afterwards ye 
shall pray ’—he said—‘ for all who are spiritual 
officers of God ’ [the chanoellor, the university, the 
mayor, the citizens, Ac.], and in the whole recom¬ 
mendation he made no special mention of the 
supreme pontiff [non fecit menlionem de summo 
pontifice specialem]." 

T. Arnold. 


DERIVATION OF THE NAME “ PYRENEES.’’ 

Taylor Institution, Oxford: May 37, 1883. 

The true origin of the above proper name 
has always been a matter of controversy. 
According to the authority of Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus this appellation would have 
come from irvp — fire. Silius, on the other 
hand, finds its source in the proper name of 
Greek mythology, or popular tradition, TU/rfri), 
daughter of Bebryx, who was beloved by 
Hercules, and buried upon the mountains called 
after her name. Considering that mythological 
names are not seldom the offspring or result 
of local proper names, modern researches have 
recognised the real etymology in the Celt- 
Ibenan root-word “bryn” or " byrin,” de¬ 
noting a hill or mountain (c/. Welsh 
“ brynach” = mountainous region, highland). 
Hence the original meaning of the appellation 

* This church is now included within the pre¬ 
cincts of Christ Church, and known as the oathedral 
of Oxford. As to the churchyard, or cemetery, 
"the cemetery would seem to have been on all 
sides of the ohuroh. Wherever the ground is 
tnrned up in the garden between the choir and Dr. 
Heurtley’s garden, human bones are found. . . . 
In the last summer a complete skeleton was found 
in situ and undisturbed between the fountain and 
Dr. King’s house." The above is extracted from a 
letter which the Dean of Christ Churoh has been 
good enough to write to me in reply to my enquiries. 
The exact position of the eroBs cannot be iden¬ 
tified. 


Pyrenees, as given by the first neighbours 
and inhabitants, would be “ high or steep 
mountain” (Pape’s Wiirterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen, ed. Benseler; Pauly’s Real-Enq/- 
clopadie ; Obermiiller’s Keltisches Wiirterbuch, 
Larousse; Grand Dictionnaire du XIX* Sikle). 

I need hardly remark that the identification 
of the name with “ Pics noirs ” (as if from the 
patois “ Pics ndrda,” and, by corruption, changed 
into " Pyrenees ”) whioh has been suggested 
by N. Boubd (Zlatagorskoi’s Dictionnaire des 
Jlomonymes, Paris, 1882, p. 482) must be rejected 
as arbitrary and untenable. H. Krebs. 


IZAAK WALTON’S “ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 

My statement that on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Compleat Angler “ church¬ 
yard ” appears, and not " churcheyard,” as in 
Mr. E. Stock’s professed facsimile, was based 
on the bibliography under review. I find in 
the transcript there given of the title-page of 
the first edition “ churchyard.” The same 
spelling appears in the transcript given by Mr. 
Westwood in his Chronicle of the Compleat 
Angler (p. 1), and in the same gentleman’s 
transcript of the advertisement of the book 
which originally appeared in the Perfect 
Diumall [id. p. 2). It again occurs in the 
beautiful facsimile on steel of the title-page 
given at the beginning of "Ephemera's” 
edition of the Compleat Angler. I write far 
from the British Museum, but the same spelling 
will be found, I believe, in the copy of the first 
edition which is there exposed, open at the very 
page, in a glass case in the King’s Library. Is 
not the question rather where did Mr. Stock 
find a copy of the first edition whioh contains 
the e in “churchyard” P The Beviewer. 


THE LATE THOMAS DUNMAN. 

4 Bryanston Street, Portman Square, W.: May SO, 1888. 

The recent death of Mr. T. Dunman has 
already been noticed in your columns. He 
may be said to have sacrificed his life to his 
self-denying zeal in the work of popular educa¬ 
tion, and to an intense interest in the teaching 
of science. Will you allow me to mention 
that a fund is being raised to help to place 
his widow in a position to support herself 
and her two children ? Several members of the 
Council of the Working Men’s College are on 
the committee, and I am authorised, as treasurer, 
to receive contributions. 

B. B. Litchfield. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Moxday, June 8,3 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: DiMuatlon, “ Will.” 

Tvxtday, June 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Digestion,” 

IV., by Prof. A. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Biblloal Archaeology: "The Epoch of 
Joeeph: Amenhotep IV. aa the Pharaoh of the Famine," 
by Mr. E. Lund; “ The Decipherment of the Hittata 
Inscriptions," by Prof. Ssyoe. 

8 p.m. Shorthand. 

8.30 p m. Zoological: “ Soma Points In <he Anatomy 
of the Aeluroidta," by Prof. 8t.-George Mirart; a. 
Collection of Laridae from the Coaste of Peru and Chili, 
made by Capt. A. H. Markham," by Mr. Howard 
Saunders; "Orueteoeans collected be M. V. de Rcbiltard 
at the Mauritius," II., by Mr. E. J. Mitre; "An Attempt 
to appty a Method of Formulation to the Speoiee of the 
Comatuiidae, with the Description of a New Speoiee,” by 
Prof. F. Jeffrey Beil. 

Wxdxbsday. June 7, 7 p.m. Bntomologioel. 

8p.m. Geological: “The Annelida tubicola of the 
Wenlock Shalee,” by Mr. G. R. Vine ; “ Description of 
Fart of the Femur of Notocherium mitchelli ," by Prof. 
Owen; “The Girran Suooession,” I., by Prof. C. Lap- 
worth; " Helicopora latiepiralis. a New Spiral Fene- 
ateliid from the Upper Btlurian Bede of Ohio," by Mr. 
E. W. Cleypole. 

8 pm. Britiah Archaeological: “ The Sculpture* of 
the Weet Front of Lichfield Cathedral," by Mr. J. T. 
IrYine; “Cuddy’s Cove, Northumberland," by Dr. 
Alfred C. Fryer; " British Urn Burials at Baaingatoke,” 
oy Dr. Josh. Stevens. 

Thursday, June 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Soclaty for the Enoouragement of the Fine 
Arts; “ The Present Position of Sculptural Art in thi$ 
Country,” by Mr. H. P. MaoOarthy. 
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8 p.m. Mathematical: “A Definite Integral, and 
Equation to the Director Circle of a Conio.” by Prof. 
Woletenholme ; “ The Extension of Certain Theories re¬ 
lating to Plane Cubics to Curves of any Defiofanoy,” by 
Mr. A. Buohheim. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 8, 2.45 p.m. Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings: Annual Meeting; Report by Mr. 
William Morris. 

8 p.m. New 8hakspere: “ 8ome of 8haki>pere*s 
Thoughts on Life and Death ; 99 “ The Cruxes in Shak- 
ipere'a Karly Comedies.” by Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Excitability of Plants,” 
by Prof. Burdon-8onder8on. 

Saturday, June 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Poetry and 
its Literary Forma,” IV., by Prof. D. Masson. 

3 pm. Physical: •* Experiments on Vibration,” by 
Mr. W. F. Stanley; “A Wind Integrator,” by Mr. 
Walter Baily. 


SCIENCE. 

Outlines of Primitive Belief among the 

Indo-European Races. By C. F. Keary. 

(Longmans.) 

Mb. Keaky writes in an interesting way 
upon an interesting subject. Some readers 
may think him a little too diffuse, but it is 
difficult to be clear without incurring this 
charge. It is not a history of religion or of 
mythology that he has taken in hand, still 
less a system of theology, but a history of the 
capacity for worship among the ancestors of 
our Aryan race. With him belief is rather a 
sense of mystery in the universe than the 
theory which seeks to explain that mystery as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer would explain it. Con¬ 
sequently, he is not concerned to show how 
myths have arisen, or even what religion is 
or ought to he; he aims simply at being the 
chronicler of those phases of religious belief 
through which the early Indo-Europeans 
must have passed. But since we have no 
contemporaneous record of these phases, we 
must have recourse to the inductive method 
if we would discover what they were. By 
working backwards from known facts we may 
be eventually able to reconstruct the past 
history of Indo-European belief. 

It is here that Mr. Keary, as it seems to 
me, lays himself open to criticism. At the 
outset it is ineorreet to speak of “Indo- 
European races.” If we choose to confound 
philology and ethnology in the old fashion we 
may, indeed, talk of “ an Indo-European 
race,” and assume that the men who spoke 
the hypothetical parent-Aryan language were 
all united by the ties of blood. But in this 
case they would constitute one race, not races. 

Let us grant, however, that Sir. Keary 
means that group of tribes which, for the 
sake of convenience, we are accustomed to 
term the primitive Indo-European race. In 
order to discover the outlines of their belief, 
he appeals to the evidence of language, of 
mythology, and of the hymns of the Kig- 
Veda. Language, as he argues very truly, 
enshrines the past ideas of mankind, and, if 
rightly questioned, therefore, will reveal to 
us early beliefs and conceptions imbedded in 
it like flies in amber. Myths, too, when in¬ 
terpreted by the comparative method, will 
tell us what the first framers of them believed 
concerning the world around them; while 
the Big-Veda, the earliest literary monument 
of the Aryan stock, doubtless contains sur¬ 
vivals from an older period of life and thought. 
But in dealing with these three sources of 
evidence Mr. Keary has not been so successful 
as he himself appears to think. His know¬ 
ledge of Vedic Sanskrit is confessedly second¬ 
hand, and he betrays little acquaintance with 


the progress made by comparative philology 
during the last few years. In spite of the 
insistance with which he claims the support 
of language for hi3 views, his etymologies 
and linguistic statements are almost always 
wrong. Thus he falls into the old fallacy 
of supposing that “ if the same word 
does not pervade the children languages 
it has not pre-existed in the parent one” 
(p. 40); he thinks that “ Sanskrit is the oldest 
among the brother languages,” and that 
Sanskrit words are consequently the most 
likely to resemble those of the parent speech; 
he derives 6tos from the same root as Dyads 
and dens, and assumes that Zeus was invented 
“before tlieos ;” and he couples Okeanos 
with Ogyges, which he holds to mean the sea. 
Tritogeneia, from the Vedic Trita, who har¬ 
nesses the horses of the sun, becomes the 
“ water-hornthe Greek Moirae “ are con¬ 
nected with the Celtic Mairae, from mar, meir, 

\ simply ‘ a maid ’; ” Rhea “ is unquestionably 
connected with the Sanskrit root ira, earth ; ” 
Ktrberos is the Sanskrit “Cerbura, ‘the 
spotted ’; ” and “ Oakacraa, ‘ salt water,’ ” 
looks as if Mr. Keary derived the word from 
dAv. The vowel of Iavones, which probably 
signifies “ emigrants,” shows that the word 
has nothing to do with yuvan, “ young,” 
and Hellas (for Sellas) bears no relation to 
tho s, “ a marsh,” while, if we are to hold that 
Triptolemos is t/hu-oAos, “ the thrice-ploughed 
furrow,” we must call in the aid of false 
analogy. How little, indeed, Mr. Keary 
knows of modern scientific etymology is 
6hown by his admitting even the possibility 
of a connexion between the Greek Hades and 
the Sanskrit Adili. We are, therefore, not 
surprised to find him omitting Armenian in 
a classificatory table of the Aryan languages 
(into which he introduces “ Graeco-Italic ”), or 
supposing that the “ proto-Greeks ” travelled 
from the Caucasus across the central table¬ 
land of Asia Minor into their Western home. 

I have dwelt on these philological short¬ 
comings of Mr. Keary, not only because he 
bases his theory of the original fetish-worship 
of the Aryans in chief measure upon the 
evidence of language, but also because he 
taxes Mr. Herbert Spencer with neglecting 
the testimony of comparative philology in his 
doctrine of the origin of religion. Whatever 
we may think of the particular form in which 
Mr. Spencer presents his views, the hypothesis 
that religion began with the worship of 
ancestors has a large array of facts in favour 
of it, and is certainly not contradicted by 
comparative philology. In fact, comparative 
philology has nothing to say to it, either for I 
or against. 

I am again obliged to differ from Mr. 
Keary in his view of the assistance to be 
derived from the Rig-Vedain the reconstruction 
of primitive Aryan belief. For the interpreta¬ 
tion of Indo-European mythology the Rig- 
Veda has proved to he of the same value as 
Sanskrit itself was for the interpretation of 
Indo-European grammar; but the case is quite 
different when we try to discover in it indica- 
tionsof the primitive belief of the Aryan people. 
The hymns of the Big-Veda belong to a 
settled and comparatively cultured people, and 
I much doubt whether survivals from a 
barbarous past are not to be found more 
easily in the Sagas of the Norsemen than in 


the philosophic hymns of the Punjab. At 
any rate, the “henotheism” which Prof. 
Max Muller has so happily pointed out in the 
old hymns of Hindustan can have nothing to 
do with “ the shortness of the savage's 
memory ” (p. 43), unless we are to use the 
word “ savage ” in a new sense. 

There only remains now the evidenoe of 
mythology. But this evidence, in spite of 
what Mr. Keary urges, really depends upon 
our interpretation of the myths. I am at 
one with him in believing that myths have 
their origin in the explanations given by early 
man of the phenomena and operations of 
nature—explanations which a later age mis¬ 
understood and consequently transformed. 
But this general agreement covers a dis¬ 
agreement in detail. It is important for Mr. 
Keary’s argument that a considerable number 
of myths should be shown to relate to the 
water and the wind. A large and influential 
class of scholars, however, refuses to see in them 
anything but myths of the sun and dawn. In 
some cases, I believe, the analogy of early Baby¬ 
lonian mythology raises the presumption that 
these scholars are right. Thus Mr. Keary 
maintains that the Sarameyas, the two dogs 
of Yama, are the winds of morning and 
evening rather than the twilight of dawn and 
sunset. Now, in Accadian mythology Mero- 
dach, the Sun-god, is also provided with 
“ four divine dogs ” whose names are curi¬ 
ously suggestive—the Avenger, the Devourer, 
the Seizer, and the Carrier Away. I have 
lately copied a broken tablet in the British 
Museum (K 2546) which contains the frag¬ 
ment of a hymn about these very dogs, and 
seems to show unmistakeably their true char¬ 
acter. The fragment runs as follows- 

“ May thy heart rejoice .... 

O messenger of Hea . . . 

The gods Hea and Merodach . . . 

He establishes thee .... 

He causes thee to dwell, 0 Ennun-gu-til . . . 

As for the great dogs ... 

O Ennun-gu-til, the shepherd . . . 

Seize their back and (stay) their going; 

Combat them and overcome them; 

Smite their skull, wound their breast. 

From the journey they go may they never 
return! 

With the wind may they go, with the storm 
above it. 

Take their road and cut short their going. 

Seize their face! seize their face 1 seize their 
weapons! 

Seize their feet and make them ascend! 

At the command of Hea the lord of the deep, 
at the command of the Sun-god, the lord of 
the height; 

(in) the house of Merodaoh the lord of 
legions.” 

The argument from mythology hag another 
drawback besides that arising from the uncer¬ 
tain meaning of individual myths. There is 
the further uncertainty as to whether a myth 
is native or borrowed. Some of the myths 
employed by Mr. Keary are certainly not of 
pure Aryan derivation. He modestly dis¬ 
claims acquaintanceship with what lies out¬ 
side the charmed circle of certain Indo- 
European languages and legends; and such 
statements as that ashera “ also signifies a 
grove,” that Adonis is a form of Dionysos as 
husband of the earth-goddess, or that Isaiah 
is the author of the psalm of Hezekiah 
(p. 268), show that the disclaimer is justified. 
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But in the present state of comparative 
mythology it is impossible to neglect the 
Semitic element in the mythologies of the 
two nations with which Mr. Keary prin¬ 
cipally deals. Let him be assured that 
scholars have associated Heraklos with 
the Tyrian Melkarth with good reason; 
the adventures of the Greek hero, “ the 
Teutonic Thorr” notwithstanding, can be 
traced back to the twelve books of the 
ancient Chaldaean epic and the feats of its 
solar hero. It was inevitable that Greece 
should derive a good deal of its mythology 
from Phoenicia and Asia Minor along with 
the germs of its art. Some of its folk-lore 
even, of which the story of the Kykldps may 
be taken as an example, probably comes from 
a yet more distant source, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere. But the recent labours of 
scholars in this field of research, extensive 
and fruitful as they have been, seem t.o be 
quite unknown to Mr. Keary. His exclusive 
attention to things Aryan has even blinded 
him to what I, should have thought would 
be obvious to everyone—the Christian origin 
of the Bagnardkr or “ Twilight of the Gods,” 
and the story of Balder. In a forthcoming 
work Dr. Vigfusson will show that the whole 
idea of Valhalla, with its great god, its 
Valcyries or armed angels, and its heroes or 
“elect host,” emanates from Christianity like 
the Pai-Marire religion of the modern Maoris. 
Ygg-drasil, the world-tree, which figures so 
largely in Mr. Keary’s pages, has always 
seemed to me out of place either in Norse or 
in any other Aryan system of mythology, 
and I am, therefore, not surprised to learn 
from . Mr. York Powell that it originates 
in a simple blunder. Ygg-drasil, “ Woden’s 
horse,” is properly the gallows, which were 
shaped like a clothes-horse, and on which the 
victims devoted to Woden were made to ride. 
“ When Christian ideas filtered northwards,” 
sayg Mr. Powell, 

“the rood—‘Jesus’ palfraye’ as an English 
fourteenth-century poem has it—was mixed up 
with ‘ the horse of Woden,’ and a poet who lived 
about a.d. 1000 has the notion of a rood-tree 
filling the worlds. But the idea of a world-tree 
is confined to him and his imitators, and is not 
a part of Teutonic mythology at all.” 

It is due to the blunder which confounded 
the rood-tree with the old Ygg-drasil of 
Northern mythology. 

If I have confined myself to what seems to 
me the faulty side of Mr. Keary’s book it is 
because the book is one of those rare ones 
whieh are worth criticising, while in no other 
way could I make it clear why I do not feel 
able to accept its conclusions. At the same 
time I am the first to admit that it is highly 
suggestive, and full of passages which well 
deserve quotation. But I cannot disguise my 
conviction that its method is defective, and 
that the author has not sufficiently equipped 
himself by wide reading and research for the 
great and difficult task he has undertaken. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A Palaeolithic A.ye in Eyypt. —-Tlio May num¬ 
ber of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute is one of unusual value. Among the 
original papers which it contains is one by 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers, the president, who describes 
his discovery of stone implements in Egypt 
under such conditions as to demonstrate the 
existence of a palaeolithic period in the Nile 
Valley. Stone implements of palaeolithic type 
have from time to time been found in Egypt, 
but they have occurred only on the surface,’ 
and their high antiquity was consequently not 
placed beyond discussion. While oarrying on 
some explorations near Thebes in the early part 
of last year, Gen. Rivers unearthed several 
flakes and one implement, undoubtedly of 
human workmanship, from a depth of several 
feet beneath stratified deposits of mud and 
gravel. The gravel was hardened into a con¬ 
glomerate ; and, although this alone does not 
[ necessarily bespeak its high antiquity, there 
were not wanting other marks of the great age 
of these deposits. It is true that no animal 
remains were found, so that the character of 
the contemporary fauna does not help us to 
solve the problem of age. But the conglomerate 
had been cut into chambers used as tombs 
certainly as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and perhaps earlier, so that the implements 
found in situ beneath these tombs have one 
limit of age assigned to them; while it appears 
from geological considerations that their anti¬ 
quity may be carried far into prehistoric times. 

We understand that Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has determined to found forthwith the 
Waynflete Professorship of Physiology provided 
for by the new statutes, and that an election to 
the post will therefore take place before long. 

The arrangements are now well advanced for 
the fifty-second meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Scienoe, which will 
be held thia year at Southampton from August 
23 to 30. The president-elect is Dr. C. W. 
Siemens; the presidents of sections will be— 
Mathematical ,and Physical Science, Lord Ray- 
leigh; Chemistry, Prof G. D. Liveing; Geology, 
Mr. B. Etheridge; Anatomy and Physiology, 
Prof. A. Gamgee; Zoology and Botany, Prof. 
M. A. Lawson; Anthropology, Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins; Geography,SirR. Temple; Economio 
Science and Statistics, Mr. G. Sclater-Booth; 
Mechanical Science, Mr. John Fowler. The 
evening discourses will be given by Sir William 
Thomson on “ The Tides,” and by Prof. H N 
Moseley on “Pelagic Life.” On two other 
evenings soirees will be held; and excursions are 
arranged, as usual, for the Saturday of the meet¬ 
ing and also for the day after the meeting 
formally closes. 

The Council of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers has determined to offer three prizes 
annually for the best original papers sent in to 
the sooiety on telegraphic or eleotrioal subjects 
by all persons not themselves members of the 
oouncil. The prizes will consist of books or 
scientific apparatus. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Etymological Lexicon of Classical'Greek by 
Mr. hi. K. Wharton, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
to which we have before referred, is now in the 
press. It will give the derivations, so far as 
known, of all words used by Greek authors 

down to 300 b.c. These amount to 4 1,000 ; but, 

after excluding manifest compounds, the total is 
reduced to only 5,000. Continuing the numerical 
analysis further, 2,300 more are fouud to be 
derivatives, or bye-forms, nearly 500 are of 
doubtful or unknown origin, and about 630 are 
loan-words. The remaining 1,600 words have 
cognates in other languages of tho Indo- 


Celtic family. Mr. Wharton gives these 
cognates, whore possible, from Latin, Irish, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, and Sanskrit, the Arme¬ 
nian and Zend forms being mentioned only 
when they have any independent value. 
Tho work is divided into two parts ; in the first 
the words are arranged alphabetically, in the 
second according to the etymological prooesses 
involved in them. There are also two Appen¬ 
dices, one containing a list of the ninety-four 
onomatopoetio words found in classical Greek, 
the other a list of the 630 loan-words classified 
according to the languages from which they 
were taken. Mr. Wharton’s book will be 
entitled Etyma Graeco, and will be published by 
Messrs. Rivington in the autumn. 

The Academia des Inscriptions has given its 
support to a petition addressed by M. Victor 
Gudrin to the French Government for official 
assistance in a new expedition which he contem¬ 
plates to the Lebanon, Arabia Petraea, and 
Lower Egypt 

Da. Kulbino’s edition of the Early Tjin gH.h 
romance of Sir Tristrem is nearly ready, and 
will be published at the end of August, at 
Heilbronn. 

Prof. A. Muller, of Halle, who is already 
known for his work on Arab texts, has sent us 
the prospectus of a considerable undertaking 
that he hopes to accomplish by subscription. 
This is the publication, in Arabio type, of a 
complete and critical edition of the “ History of 
Doctors ” of Ibn Abi Useibi'a, known as Kitdb 
'Gjun-el-anbd/i tabaq&t-el-atibbd. This work, 
written in the fourteenth century, is one of the 
chief authorities for the history of science in 
the early Middle Ages; and it also contains 
many valuable references to general history 
and the state of civilisation. Portions of it 
have been both printed and translated, but 
never yet the whole. Prof. Muller has collated 
all the MSS. to be found in the libraries of 
Germany, Austria, England, and France ; but 
he places special reliance upon a oodex in the 
possession of Mr. J. Nicholson, of Penrith. 
The text will be printed in Cairo, from the 
types of Mustafa Effendi Wahbi; and the 
editor will add a critical appendix and an index. 
The subscription price for tho volume of about 
600 pages will be twenty-five shillings; and it 
will probably be ready for issue before the 
close of next year. Spitta Bey was to have 
superintended tho process of printing at Cairo; 
but it is hoped that his regretted dismissal will 
not prevent the due execution of the project. 

A Review entirely devoted to Assyriology 
will shortly appear at Paris, under the editor¬ 
ship of M. Jules Oppert. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ahthrofolooical Institute.—( Tuesday. 

May 23.) 

Gxs. Pitt-Rivers, President, intheChair.—A paper 
was read by Sir H. BartleFrere on “ Systenuof Land 
lennre among Aboriginal Tribes of South Africa.” 
The writer indicated the points regarding whioh 
further enquiry is needed, and urged the importance 
of reconirag observations while it is still possible 
to obtain information from sources whioh, in the 
course of another generation, may beolosed for ever 
by extinction of races. The Zulu title to the lands 
in South Africa rests simply on force, the land 
being the property of the ocoupant only so long as he 
can hold it by himself, or with the assistance of the 
chief who proteota him. The tennre oannot be 
transmitted by inheritance without being con¬ 
stantly sapped by the influence of two institutions 
universal among the Zulua-viz, polygamy and 
slavery. Christianity has a special bearing on the 
subject of land tenure, beoaute it is mainly through 
its agency, indirect as well as direot, that we may 
look.for such changes in the oustome of the races of 
8onth Africa as may civilise and settle them, and 
put an end to the ceaseless wanderings whioh have 
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tended »o powerfully to keep them in a itate _ of 
ever-recurring barbarism. The writer s impression 
was that the advancement and civilisation of the 
native tribes of South Afrioa depend greatly upon 
the extent to whioh individual tenure of property can 
be extended, while a certain patriarchal authority, 
such as seems inherent in the head of a family or 
kraal, is recognised and invested with some sort of 
magisterial and judicial functions sufficient to meet 
the every-day exigencies of village life.—The 
President opened the discussion with some remarks 
on the peculiarities of land tenure in various parts 
of the world, and was followed by Dr. Rae, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, and Miss Bnokland.—On the motion 
of Prof. Flower, a oordial vote of thanks was given 
to the President and Mrs. Pitt-Rivers for their 
kindness in allowing the meeting to be held at 
their house. 

Rotal Society of Literature.—( Wednesday, 
May 24 .) 

Sir P. Dk Colqchoun in the Chair.—Mr. J. 
Henniker Heaton read a paper on “The Origin, 
Manners, Customs, and Languages of the Natives of 
Australasia,” in whioh he gave a rapid survey of 
the early history of Australia, contending that, 
though various voyagers had touched at different 
places on the coast, the determination of founding 
a colony was due to the reports brought home by 
Capt. Cook. Sydney was the first place that was 

S reclaimed a colony—on January 16, 1788. Mr. 

[eaton gave an interesting aooount of the native 
population from the time when they first came in 
contact with the Europeans, and showed, the usual 
oonsequenoe of suoh oontact in their rapid extinc¬ 
tion. He then treated of the customs of the people, 
and of the animal and vegetable life indigen¬ 
ous to Australia, at the same time entering very 
fully into the possibility of colonising the intenor, 
which he considered to be more feasible than has 
been usually supposed. 

Society of Antiquaries.—( Thursday , May 25 .) 

W. C. Bohlase, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. W. C. Lukis exhibited a series of plans and 
drawings made by him of the remains at Stone¬ 
henge and Avebury, and discussed the previous 
r 1»™ and descriptions in existence, made by 
Stukeley, Wood, Aubrey, mid others, with refer¬ 
ence to the present condition of the monuments. 
Mr. T.nH. does not believe that the Frier's Heel, 
on which the astronomical theory is baaed, is part 
of the original Stonehenge, as it is not shaped by 
tools like the other sarsen stones in the group. 
Another disproof of that theory is the oertainty 
that another stone formerly stood between the 
Friar's Heel and the centre of the oirole, whioh 
must have prevented the view of the sunrise over 
it. The monument is probably unique, unless some 
megalithio remains in Arabia, mentioned by 
Palgrave and a French traveller, are similar to it, 
but they have not been examined with sufficient 
care to Institute a comparison. The trllithon at 
the mouth of the Loire, to whioh it has been 
likened, ii really the remains of a chambered 
barrow. Mr. Lukis's examination of Avebury 
showed the errors of Stukeley's plans, in conse¬ 
quence of his preoonoeived opinions as to the 
arrangement and purpose of the group. 


ideal . We may, for oonvenienoe' sake, divide the 
apology as follows :—(1) The problem of life; whit 
it is, and how Blougram has solved it. (2) 
Critioisms of this view of life examined and replied 
to. (3) Defence of “imperfect faith ” as a spring 
of action. (4) Defence of worldliness as a species 
of action. All that the Bishop says In his real 
character—as a thinker—is deeply true, but when 
he speaks in his representative character—as an 
actor of an absolute faith whioh he has not—he 
resorts to a duplicity whioh infeots his whole 
apology. But when he assumes that the real 
should be the first object in our thoughts, he is 
ironical, wishing to give Gigadibs a severe lesson. 
It seems unfair to take him at his word when he 
avowi hie grow worldlinega. He auppreuei aljo 
instinots hell-deep as well as those heaven-high. 
He has been brought to bay by the assault on his 
character, and this is not the moment in whioh to 
expect the severest candour or the loftiest recogni¬ 
tion of truth in the abstract. Blougram does not 
deserve contempt; the intellectual position of the 
Roman eoolesiastic nowadays must be one full of 
trial to a powerful mind like the Bishops. It 
demands some sympathy from all serious men— 
The second paper was by Mr. William Sharp, on 
“Browning and the Arts." L Poetry. The 1 poet 
is referred to personally in such poems as “ The 
Mermaid,” “House,” “The Two Poets ofCroisio" 
(vers. 155, 156), and especially in the latter port 
of the third book of “ Bordello ;” impersonally, 
in the characters of » Aprils,” “ The Two Poets 
of Croiaio," “Eglamor,” “Bordello,” and otnera. 
Aprils is the dreamer; Eglamor, the pnest, the 
lover; 8ordello, the maker, the transmuter. II. 
Musio. Music is evidently to Mr. Browning 
the ultimate expression of the soul’s yearn¬ 
ings by virtue of that subtlety therein which 
is too indefinite for words to render adequately 
—that power of giving expression to the 
unformed and floating fanoies of the mind. The 
poems of Mr. Browning treating specially of music 
are “ Abt Vogler," “A Toooata of Galuppis,” 
“Master Huge, ’of Bax-Gotha,” and “Saul ” 
III. Painting. This would seem, on the whole, 
the art of which Mr. Browning has most 
thorough knowledge. Mr. Hamerton says that Mr. 
Browning thoroughly enters into the artistic mind, 
and sees it from the inside as no other English poet 
has ever done. The poems which deal with this 
art are “ Old Pictures at Florenoe,” “ The Guardian 
Angel,” “ My Last Duohess,” " Fra Lippo Lippi, 

« Andrea del Sarto,” and several others. It would 
be a good thing if Mr. Browning’s poems constituted 
a part of the regular study of all young artists. 
IV; Sculpture. This is represented by The 
Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed s,” « The 
Statue and the Bust, “ Deaf and Dumb." and part 
of “ Pippa Passes.” All through what Mr. Brown¬ 
ing has written in connexion with art it is impressed 
on us how the ideal must ever be before the true 
artist, the fact of perfect achievement being im¬ 
possible to the painter, poet, or sculptor; for he 
must ever see, if he would see fully, beyond the 
symbols whioh he uses to express himself. 

“ A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? " 


FINE ART. 


Browning Society.—( Friday , May 2G .) 

Kb v. H. R. Haweis in the Ohair.-The first paper 
was by Rev. Prof. Johnson, on “ Bishop Blougram s 
Apology.” The writer conridered that the form of 
the “dramatic monologue” might be considered a 
novelty of invention in Mr. Browning, obviously gain- 
ing over the soliloquy in allowing the artist greater 
room to work out his conception of character. The 
gravest subjects in the pieoe under consideration 
are relieved by the careless ease of the treatment, 
and the keenest satire of human vices or foibles 
conceals deep sympathy for human nature itself. 
Why does Blougram apologise for his life after his 
statement— 

«< Thus I am made, thus life is beat for me, 

And thus that it should be I have prooured; 
And thus it could not be another way, 

I venture to imagine ’’ ? 

The answer is that the Bishop has been stung by 
beating * voioe which dearly says, Tour life ie not 
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{Fourth Notice.) 

The fresh green landscapes of Mr. Frank 
Walton are delightful. Content with effects 
which we all know and enjoy, he nas studied 
them with great care and love, and gets his 
reward ip making the familiar scenes of our 


beautiful country more interesting than any¬ 
thing less common can be. Scenes of foreign 
lands may be more striking and wonderful to 
us, and may attract more at the first glance, bat 
we come back to his with something of the 
delight of ooming home after a holiday abroad. 
Hie “ Noontide’s Hush and Heat and Shine ” 
(17) is but a tree in a field, but we do not 
remember to have seen any more truly enjoy¬ 
able landscape for a long while. The grass is 
just the rough green grass we have trodden a 
thousand times; it grows not in undistinguish- 
able mass, but in pleasantly broken clamps and 
patches; the unevenness of the ground is as 
oarefully rendered as the vegetation upon it; the 
tree has air between all its leaves; and, above 
all, the “ shine ” is there, not striking only on 
this point and that, bat permeating the whole 
luminous atmosphere. It is a field to walk and 
breathe in. In his larger and still 'finer picture 
“ The Happy Valley” (779), with its beautiful 
distance and admirably painted foreground (so 
moist and tangly), the light and air are just as 
fully felt; and his “ Still Waters ” (187) is not 
less worthy of notice as a picture in whioh the 
skill of the painter is lost in the completeness 
of its achievement. Notwithstanding the full¬ 
ness of their effect, there is no sign of effort or of 
mere paint. Mr. Oakes is as natural and thorough 
as ever. In his “Porchester Pool” (70) the 
light bright sky and limpid green water are 
rendered with rare simplicity and breadth, and 
it appeals to ns at onoe by its freshness and 
truth. His “ Road through Wastdale ” (117) is 
not so striking in composition as Mr. M’Whir- 
ter’s “ Ossian’s Grave” (219), but we feel that 
the one artist has been in search of truth and 
the other of effect, that the one has aohieved his 
intention and the other has missed it. In such 
a matter as this we would not be dogmatic. 
Mr. M’Whirter’s picture is a fine one, and 
should perhaps impress us more than it does; 
but although, all his four contributions this 
year are attractive,’ there is none which seems 
to us so successful as his “ Rainy Day—Venice ” 
(839). We must not leave Mr. Oakes without 
mentioning his “Mewstone” (427) and his 
“ Wild March Morning ” (467). The latter, 
with its cold steely sky and warm brown 
earth, is as delightful in colour as it is true 
to nature. Of Mr. Brett we have already 
spoken. He is a painter of such well-known 
and strongly marked individuality that there is 
little to be said of him but that he shows no 
failing in the keenness of his sight and the 
firmness of his hand. The most definite and 
objective of painters, he leaves nothing to the 
imagination. His truly drawn and truly 
coloured clouds, his sea, with every dimple fall 
of innumerable and variegated reflections, his 
rooks and seaweed, with whioh neither geologist 
nor botanist could find a fault; his sunshine that 
seems to strike upon you almost as muoh as on 
the mussels, whose purply bloom forms suoh a 
distinct feature of his “ Grey of the Morning ” 
(506), are examples of imitative skill such as 
has never been surpassed by any artist alive or 
dead. When we turn from these manly, true, 
and self-respecting exeroiaes of a supreme gift 
to the many works of weak and false senti¬ 
mentality by men to whom the Academy have 
awarded their full honours, we cannot help 
thinking that sectarian prejudice is as strong in 
art as in religion. No greater contrast to 
Mr . Brett’s aim and manner can be found than 
those of Mr. Ceoil Lawson, one of the few land¬ 
scape artists who, with all his faults, ever strives 
after grandeur of design and mental impressive¬ 
ness of effect. His “ Blackdown, Surrey ” (99), 
has a fine bold sky and a strong scheme of light 
and shade, and its oolour is rich and beautiful. 
There is poetry also in his wild view of “ The 
Doone Valley” (1512), but neither work seems 
to rise to the level of his last year’s performance. 
A picture which unites muoh poetry of concep- 
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lion with careful painting of fact ia Mr. C. E. 
Johnson’s “Wounded Stag” (793), with its 
grand oak rooted in a rooky kill, and fine, if 
rather too broken and glittering, effect of sun. 
The range and strength of this artist are shown 
by the contrast between this bright romantic 
forest scene and the quiet sentiment of his 
“ Evening Solitude” (1513). If there is not 
much sentiment, there is a good deal of strength 
of design in Mr. Keeley Halswelle's landscapes. 
Of the three we prefer “ Inverlocky Castle and 
Ben No vis ” (413), with its well-painted reflec¬ 
tions in the middle distanoe; but they are all 
cold and olayey in colour, contrasting singularly 
in this respect with his fine water-colours at the 
Institute. His bellying black clouds begin 
to pall by repetition, and we Bhould welcome his 
return to figure subjects. Altogether, the land¬ 
scapes at the Academy show the completeness 
of the breach with that old classical and con¬ 
ventional school which Turner caressed with 
one hand while he destroyed it with the other. 
Neither is there any trace of that great artist’s 
influence as a colourist and Tenderer of the 
more evanescent and gorgeous effects of light. 
The idealism which he followed and the 
idealism which he oreated are alike dead. Only 
by Mr. Alfred Hunt's view of “ Sonning ” are 
we reminded of the marvellous refinement of 
Turner’s beet and most distinctive style. This 
picture is so light in key and delioate in its 
gradations that it seems pale and ineffectual, 
almost a ghost of a picture, after looking at the 
lusty labours of the new school; but it will well 
repay a little oouoentrated attention till the 
eyes get acclimatised to its more gentle atmo¬ 
sphere, and can feel the sunlight vibrating in the 
thin air. Then it will be seen that every inch of it 
is more full of thought and beauty than many a 
yard of the coarser and more effective canvases 
with which it is surrounded. There can, how¬ 
ever, be no doubt about the vigour and true 
vitality of the newer school, which seems to be 
passing out of that stage of blunt materialism 
which was the natural reaction against the pretty 
artificiality of the immediate successors of 
Turner, just as its broad handling is a reaotion 
against the niggling minuteness of the pre- 
Baphaelite school. They are accomplished 
painters and faithful students of Nature, 
Doldly interpreting her in their own way, and 
with results at once beautiful and astonishing. 
In the work of many of the younger men there 
are distinct traces of foreign influence. It was 
in France, if we mistake not, that Mr. W. H. 
Bartlett learnt to treat so seriously and skilfully 
the meagre bit of sandy soil in the foreground 
of hia masterly picture of “ Toung Poachers ” 
(275); and, rightly or wrongly, we are reminded 
of the Dutoh school, especially of Mauve, in 
“ Waiting,” by Mr. Miles Mason (657), with its 
somewhat uncouth cattle. Opposite to the last- 
mentioned work is another picture of oxen called 
“ On the Road ” (G48), by Mr. Robert Meyer- 
heim, remarkable for its fine colour and vigorous 
composition; and in the same room are two 
fine large landscapes, to which we cannot afford 
the attention which they deserve; one is Mr. 
Charles Stuart’s “ Sunny Autumn ” (627), the 
other Mr. Edwin Ellis’s “ Waiting for the Boats ” 
(610). 

The rest of the oil pictures we must treat 
somewhat summarily. In the first room is Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s best picture of the year, “ II y en 
a toujours un autre ” (5), a very pretty picture, 
dainty in colour and finished in execution. Mr. 
Charles Lutyen’s portrait of “ Miss Louisa 
Gallwey ” (13), and Mr. Horace Cauty’s “ My 
First Sitting ” (37), seem to us to deserve a 
special word. So also do Mr. Munn’s clever 
little landscape called “ Pumpkins—South of 
France ” (44) and Mr. Hugh Cameron’s de¬ 
lightful interior with a little girl going to bed 
(48), which, in its way, is almost as good as his 
“Children of the Riviera” (41) before noticed. 


On the other side of the room are Mr. John 
Smart’s large and effective “ In the Track of 
the Storm” (69), and the best of Mr. Peter 
Graham’s contributions of the year, “ The 
Inflowing Tide” (77). Not to be missed are 
Mr. D. Pesenti’s “ Intemo di Casa ” (84), Mr. 
Henry Vincent’s “What is it?” (87)—two 
bright, pretty, mischievous children looking out 
of window, who are brilliantly painted in the 
manner of an early Millais—and Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth’s sunny “ The Ferry Inn ” (93). Mr. 
Tremayne Lark’s “ Monk of the Order of St. 
Francis ” (88) appears to be a picture of promise. 

In room 2, one of our most serious omis¬ 
sions is Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s picture of barges and 
steamers on “ Our River” (118), whioh (what¬ 
ever may be its real name) is sufficiently like 
the Thames. It would be difficult to over¬ 
praise the cleverness with whioh a really beauti¬ 
ful picture has been got out of sooty boats and 
ships and smokes of various volume and dirti¬ 
ness ; but there is the sky behind, very tender 
and true in colour, and the moving, bronzed 
water to aid the oharm. Another picture, 
larger but quite equal to this in’ quality, is the 
same artist's “ Port of London ” (1506). We have 
never seen such subjeots treated with so much 
skill and sucoess, and these pictures certainly 
deserve to be noted as among the most 
remarkable of the year. Mr. Arthur Belt’s 
“ Feeding-time ” (135) is bright and pretty; and 
Mr. Walter D. Batley’s “ Old Crag Pit, Suffolk ” 
(140), warm and solid in the sun’s rays, reminds 
us of Old Orome. In this room also are several 
delightful pictures of cottage life by Mr. Joseph 
Clark, which would each need more special 
mention if the charm of his children, and the 
honest cheerfulness of their parents and guard¬ 
ians, were not so well known. He carries on, 
but with his own peouliar grace of style and 
sober sweetness of colouring, the delightful art 
of Wilkie, Mulready, and Webster; and we know 
not, unfortunately, where to look for his suc¬ 
cessor. “ The Tempting Offer ” (164) is perhaps 
the most delightful of these little masterpieces. 
Mr. E. Byrne de Satur’s capital donkeys, oalled 
“ Members of the Commons” (174), hangs just 
above a little landscape, by Mr. G. Costa, of very 
unusual delicacy of oolour and artistic refine¬ 
ment, “ Sunrise on the Carrara Hills ” 1172). 
We have the less scruple in passing lightly by 
this tender little painting, as the forthcoming 
exhibition of the artist’s works at the Fine Art 
Society will give us an opportunity of studying 
his genius more seriously. Mr. Thomas Ire¬ 
land’s bare birches by a stream, called “ January 
—A Marshy Meadow” (188), is the most beautiful 
of many other pretty landscapes in this room. 
Here also are Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s best pioture of 
the year, “ In Ross-shire ” (145), very striking in 
its effect of sunlight on the fleeces of sheep, and 
Mr. Prinsep’s “ At the Golden Gate” (163), the 
pleasantest of his contributions. It is one of 
those graceful arrangements of form and colour, 
with no sentiment in particular, which have 
been so popular of late years. Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr. Albert Moore are perhaps the 
only perfect masters of this kind of design; but 
Mr. Ferugini is a good third, as his very oharm- 
ing “ Dolce far mente ” (78) proves. Of Mr. 
Albert Moore there is only one example, but it 
is a masterly one (107). The type of beauty, 
despite the lazy lolling of the young ladies, who 
seem suffering from the exhausting effects of a 
Turkish bath, is pure and even noble, and the 
arrangement of the draperies and notes of 
oolour are as “ musical” as ever. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee has, as usual, a distinct 
sentiment. It is no little praise to his “ Love 
Story” (290) to say that it would be a worthy 
illustration of Coleridge’s well-known verses 
beginning “ All thoughts, all passions, all 
delights.” It is sentimental without “ spooni- 
ness,” and the drawing and colour and effeot of 
moonlight are alike beautiful. It is a healthy 


sign that there are two pictures of lovers in this 
exhibition, this and Sir Frederick Leighton's 
“ Wedded,” so tender and yet so healthy. With 
Mr. Long's. large composition, “ Why tarry the 
wheels of his chariots r ” (302) we are not in per¬ 
fect sympathy. Its feeling seems to us to be 
entirely modern, not to say English. The ladies of 
Sisera’s mother seem to us anything but “wise,” 
and the composition is scattered and empty. 
Opposite to it, and directly over Mr. Pettie’s 
“ Palmer,” is a very masterly work by Mr. A. 
Achilla Glisenti, “ Maize Harvest, Lombardy ” 
(253). The figure of the woman is splendidly 
drawn. Noticeable for its successful effort 


to produce a striking effeot of light is Mr. 
Shrub sole’s “ Crown of Fire ” (306); and among 
the other “innocents” in the same gallery 
whioh we are compelled to murder for want of 
space may be named Mr. Adrian Stokes’s strong 
bright “Winter Afternoon in the South of 
Franoe” (320), Mr. Bridgman’s clever “In¬ 
terior at Biskra ” (288), Mr. John Collier’s bold 
but brazen “ Clytemnestra ” (272), Mr. John 
Soott’s vigorous but only half-poetical “ Wild 
Swans” (270), Mr. Luke Fildes’ charming 
“Nina” (268), and Mr. Knighton Warren’s 
masterly "Guardof the Royal Harem”(237). 
Even then the names of William Padgett, James 
Archer, A. F. Grace, Herbert Dalziel, and 
Flitoroft Fletcher rise to reproach us. The last- 
named artist’s “ Old Snuff-mill on the Wandle ” 
is excellent. 


In room 4 we passed unnoticed two of the 
best of this year’s genre pictures—Mr. Van 
Haanen’s “ Cobbler’s Shop ” (344) and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fagerlin’s “ A Deserter ” (416). Of 
the former’s skill we have already spoken ; Mr. 
Fagerlin’s subject is Dutch, and ia sufficiently 
fine in colour and light to remind one of De 
Hoooh. His humour is his own. Mr. Arthur 
Lemon’s “Threshing in Tuscany” (348) is a 
vigorous and clever pioture; but the best of 
this refined artist’s contributions is his 
“September” (1500), with its fine design and 
admirably drawn cattle. Mr. Noble’s well- 
grasped heads of horses and donkeys at a trough 
(378), Mr. Van Beer’s “ Yacht La Sir&ne ” 
(391), a very plain but masterly work, 
Mr. 0. Hindley’s "Suspicious” (401), Mr. 
Yeames’ “ Weloome as Flowers in Spring” 
(418), good in colour and expression, a pretty 
example of Mr. Mark Fisher’s pleasant orchard 
scene (412), and Mr. P. R. Morris’s pathetic 
“ Sale of the Boat” (417) are all delightful in 
very different ways. Mr. Morris, though not 
well represented at the Academy this year, 
has a charming portrait of his wife and 
daughter (705). 

We hope, in our final notice, to conclude our 
remarks on the piot ures, and to add to those we 
have already made with regard to the sculpture. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE SALON OF 18 S 2 . 

{Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 

"Quelle decadence !” is the ory of the 
Parisian bourgeois before Jean-Paul Laurens’ 
“ Derniers Moments de Maximilian empereur 
de Mexique.” The death of Maximilian is a 
page of history, but tragedy in a frock coat 
shooks the popular taste deeply; and the first 
unfavourable impression is so strong that few 
oare to look a second time, or suffer themselves 
to be reoalled by the pathos of the situation, or 
attempt to discover the merits certain to be 
found in any work from the hand of M. 
Laurens. One thing is certain—whether we 
may like his version of a subject or no—on 
those whom he paints for us he has the power 
of conferring life. To look attentively for ten 
minutes at this presentment of the unfortunate 
victim of the Third Napoleon is never to forget 
something whioh M. Laurens alone has the 
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power of showing us. Tho materials with which 
he has to deal do not lend themselves readily to 
pictorial treatment: the Emperor stands between 
his valet aDd his priest; on the left, the valet > 
kneels and kisses his master’s hand in an agony 
of farewell; to the right, the priest stands—he 
would bid courage, and cannot for very anguish ; 
the door is opened, the glare of tropical sun¬ 
light floods the little room and brings out the 
three black-robed figures in startling contrast; 
the messenger of death stands on the threshold, 
the orange and red of his dress add to the 
savage character and bilious hue of the typical 
features seen beneath tho broad shadow of the 
Mexican hat. In this man’s face, and in that 
of the Emperor, the whole story of the 
situation is told: the one worn and channelled 
with lines of bitter anguish, but resolute and 
nerved by the high courage which is one of the 
noblest products of civilisation; the other 
unmoved, every muscle cast in a mould of stolid 
savagery. The sunlight effect is rendered with 
admirable force and truth; and M. Laurens has 
had to rely wholly on skilful massing of light 
and shade in giving depth and colour and some¬ 
thing of a pictorial aspect to this scene, over and 
above the incontestable merit which it acquires 
from the force of his dramatic insight and 
powers of vigorous delineation. 

What is the quality which determines the 
sense of plenitude in light; what is the defect 
which causes us to feel as if there were a some¬ 
thing thin, insubstantial, and empty in the 
garish day which floods the breakfast table in 
M. Flameng's “ Camille Desmoulins ” 1 There 
is any amount of steady, patient work put into 
this representation of the moment when Gen. 
Brune vainly tried to rouse his friend to a con¬ 
sciousness of danger; when Lucile cried, “ Let 
him alone, Brune; he owes all to his country; ” 
and Camille, tossing his baby in his arms, jest¬ 
ingly answered, “Edamus et bibamus, eras 
enim moriemur.” The three are still seated at 
the table—Lucile to the front in pink; behiud 
her, on the right, stands the maid in gray and 
white; Brune sits facing us, his brown coat 
tells between the white linen of the table and 
the window which occupies the centre; 
Camille turns his chair round on the left and 
also fronts us, the white robes of the little 
irl in his arms showing against the puce of 
er fathers coat. The light falling on these 
figures from the large opening in the centre 
must necessarily be scattered; and it seems as 
if the only possible way to obtaining a certain 
coherency of general effect would have been by 
ingenious massing of light and dark shades of 
tint. Now pure white, in M. Flameng’s arrange¬ 
ment of oolour, is as scattered as the light from 
his window: it appears in the centre, and 
re-appears to left ana right in a most distract¬ 
ing manner ; not only so, but at each appearance 
and re-appearance it comes in contact with 
passages of deep colour, all of which are of 
nearly equivalent strength, so that the eye 
cannot find a point on which to rest. Herein 
lies, in part, I think, the cause of that defect of 
quality, well described by the phrase “ une 
lumicre orue,” which strikes one at first sight 
of M. Flameng’s “ Camille Desmoulins.” 

M. Bonnat’s portrait of “ M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes ” must not go without mention. It is a 
very forcible reading of his subject, more forcible 
than life itself. M. de Chavannes stands with 
one hand resting on the table, which bears 
some glass vessels on the left; to the right, a 
corner of his easel is seen behind him ; the floor 
is light; and the background—against which 
the head tells with admirable strength and 
solidity—is dark. As a mere example of strong 
painting and of masterly skill aDd thoroughness 
in workmanship, this portrait must take the 
first rank among those [of the year, although 
it may be questioned whether M. Bonnat’s 
version of the character of M. Fuvia de 


Chavannes’ head will commend itself to those 
of his friends who feel that the signs of a virile 
energy and constructive power have been 
accentuated by M. Bonuat at the expense of 
indications of refinement and idealism. 

The other less important portraits of the year 
are so many and in many ways so good that it is 
difficult to make a selection from them ; it may, 
however, be predicted that M. Cabanol’s pupil, 
M. Humbert, is likely, before loug, to take his 
master's place as the favourite “peintre des 
dames.” 

The number of foreign contributors is this 
year more than over remarkable; every country 
in Europe has sent its contingent. Chelmonski 
has varied his snowy landscapes by “ Devant le 
Cabaret—Pay sage d’Automne;” but in his 
“ Halts de Cosaques de Ligne ” he returns to the 
violent contrasts afforded by troops of horse and 
their dark-robed riders bedded in the white 
drifts of mid-winter. The road, along which 
the Cossacks have trampled the snow to mud, 
stretches out to the horizon on the left,and a range 
of white roofs and snow-laden trees rises above 
the crowd, just in the centre of which occurs a 
break where steps lead up to the open door of 
the roadside inn. Another Polish painter—M. 
Brandt—sends “ Marche' aux Chevaux ii Balta 
(Podolie),” a work the ensemble of which is 
attractive and which will bear examination in 
the minutest detail. The strong sunlight effect 
under which the vast horse-fair appears, with 
its innumerable huts and tents to right and 
left, is remarkably golden and true in tone. 
The Eastern carpets, utensils, and all the 
little details of the tent interiors are rendered 
with wonderful grace and fidelity; and even the 
little groups which are placed here and thereon 
the rising ground in the middle distance show 
delicate and lively powers of characterisation. 
The chief attention, however, is fastened, as it 
should be, on the tremendous rush and whirl of 
the horses driven into the centre; and the eye is 
fixed there at once, not only by the lines of the 
general arrangement, but by what saems the 
one brilliant touch of positive colour in the 
picture—the red cap which tells above the 
striped jacket of the rider wheeling round in 
front. 

M. Brandt’s master, M. Adam, seems to bestow 
an admirable technical training on all his pupils, 
while respecting their individuality. Nothing can 
be more different, for example, from M. Brandt’s 
work than M. Geoffroy’s •• En Quarantaine ”— 
a good bit of quiet character study. A sulky 
boy sits in exile on the garden bench outside 
tho school-house door, whence he is ouriously 
inspected by his comrades. The figure is well 
arranged, the comedy not overdone, the child’s 
air of moody concentration admirably deline¬ 
ated, and the execution sound and thorough, 
equally free from affectation of refinement, or 
of force. 

Mr. Hawkins has followed up the success he 
obtained last year by a graceful picture of an 
orchard in spring, in the foreground of which 
figures “ La Paysanne et les Oies.” All the 
charming details of the meadow, full of bloom 
and verdure, are observed with much grace and 
fidelity, becoming more and more homely in 
character until we reach the distant enclos¬ 
ure, where the mistress of the homestead is 
busy with the white linen bleaching on the 
boughs. The long gray roofs are seen through 
the branches and against a narrow strip of clear 
sky ; they speak of the peaceful security of 
domestic life, and enhance the character of 
gravity and chastity which Mr. Hawkins has 
imparted to the dream of the young girl, the 
central figure in the foreground, whose thoughts, 
prompted by the birds caressing each other at 
her feet, are filled with forebodings of the 
mysteries of human life and love. The picture 
is framed somewhat pretentiously in a band of 
old tapestry; and the painter has purposely 


kept his general effeot very fiat, after the 
method specially appropriate to decorative art, 
but which iu the treatment of a picture of this 
class has something of an air of modern affec¬ 
tation. 

The landscapes this year are above the 
average of excellence. M. Harpignies has out¬ 
done himself in his “ Bords du Loing h St- 
Pi iviS; ” he has painted a quiet turn in the river, 
with a glimpse of rocky banks and far distance 
seen undor a clear blue summer sky, traversed 
here and there by little white pufflets of breezy 
cloud ; ou this groundwork a oouple of splendid 
elms, planted on the left bank, are laid in with 
maguificent precision. Although “ La Loire.” 
M. Harpignies’ second contribution, can hardly 
be compared in point of striking effect to the 
“ Bords du Loing,” yet so great is the beauty 
of the river curves, far winding into lovely dis¬ 
tance, that one lingers longer before the work 
which at first sight seems the least attractive. 
M. Yon is also at more than his best in his 
smaller contribution. The drawing of the flat 
surface of the water in “La Biviere d’Eure 
a Acquigny ” is no less admirable than the fine 
ohoice which he displays in the treatment of 
his masses and the great purity of his tone. 
The fine vaporous motion of M. Loir’s autumn 
sky, and the excellent drawing of the curves 
of quay and bridge, make of his “ Fin 
d’Automne ” a noticeable work; and as re¬ 
presentatives of landscape 'proper, MM. Girard, 
La Vielle, Pelouse, and many other names are 
worthy of mention. “Les Bords de l’EUd— 
Finisterre,” by the last-named artist, is, in 
some respects, a masterly work, marred by 
what seems to be the painter’s incurable 
insensibility to the simplest elements of pio- 
torial arrangement. M. Montenard’s “ Eu 
Provence ” is admirable for its truth of peculiar 
local atmospheric effect. He has painted the 
barren crown of a spur—say of the Basses- 
Alpes—gray with thyme, the thin grass gnawed 
close to the stones, which render cultivation 
impossible, by successive troops of goats; on 
the mule-track, in the foreground, lies the cast 
shadow—blue in the sunlight—from an unseen 
hut, the inmates of which have come out to do 
reverence as, above the distant ridge, sur¬ 
mounted by a way-side chapel, a solemn 
rooession appears, heralded by a crimson 
anner. “ En Provence” is not a very strong 
performance, but shows throughout a capacity 
for steady and delicate observation. For 
strength—among the landscapes with figures— 
M. Clairin’s vigorous and well oomposed “ Brtl- 
leuses de Yarech a la Fointe du Baz ” deserves 
great attention. 

Of the two works contributed by M. van 
Marche, “Vaohe normande” must be cited 
with special distinction. The dark hide of this 
cow is a marvel of rendering; great force is 
given to the rich brown colour by touches of 
white about the belly, feet, and head, and by the 
little tan cow drinking peaceably at a distant 
pool undisturbed by the excitement of her com¬ 
panion. For the Yache normande ” is bellow¬ 
ing with all her might; and the movement of her 
throat and flanks is so true that her roar soems 
to pass over the quiet meadow pasture, over the 
heads of the figures ploughing in the far-off 
corn-field, and to stir the lowering sky, echoing 
and re-echoing against the hills. 

The extraordinary influence of painting on 
sculpture was never more plainly exemplified 
than by this year’s gathering, not only in ohoice 
of subject and mode of treatment, but even in 
the method of execution. The run upon 
Camille Desmoulins whioh is a little tiresome 
upstairs is even more conspicuous in the garden, 
where four enormous statues represent him in 
different degrees of frenzied declamation. M. 
Vital Cornu places his hero on a simple pedestal, 
brings his left arm across his chest, ana uplifts 
the right in an ordinary oratorical gesture; M. 
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Doublemard gives him a hat and makes him 
posture with extraordinary violence; M. 
Dumaige has presented him with a rush- 
bottomed chair; and M. Carrier-Belleuse, not 
content with ' one chair, has seized on two, 
one of which he has placed at the side, 
while the other is tumbled under the table on 
which Camille stands. Seriously speaking, if 
this is the kind of thing that we must have from 
the modern sculptor, then M. Carrier-Belleuse 
does it best. His figure has a sinewy grace, 
as well as energy; Camille stands well, and seems 
yet instinot with the spring which has landed 
him on the table which serves as a platform. 
M. Mercid’s colossal group also speaks of the 
powerful influence of modem fashion. “ Quand- 
meme” is the motto borne by his Alsatian 
dame, a strapping woman in full costume, 
tremendous in head-knots. She supports with 
her right arm a dying youth who has fallen at 
her feet; and, with his musket clasped to her 
breast, faces round erect and defiant of the 
common foe. It is almost needless to say that, 
in all practical points, M. Meroie is an accom¬ 
plished artist. His group holds well together, 
and the points of dark are found with great 
skill and much picturesque effect. Choioe of 
form seems also to have been as muoh modified 
by the modem movement as choice of subject; 
and the “Aurore ” of Delaplanohe shows'limbs 
which recal the taste of M. Courbet’s nymphs. 
With arms above her head, she casts backward 
an enormous sheet of plaster, which it requires 
some effort of the imagination to take for 
drapery. The “ Diane ” of M. Falguidre also 
shows what may be oalled a vulgar choice of 
form, which is, unfortunately, but in too good 
keeping with the features and expression of the 
face. The figure stands easily and firmly 
poised on the left leg ; her left arm falls with 
the bow from which she has just discharged the 
shaft; her eyes seem to watch its flight; and 
her right arm is still uplifted. M. Lanson’s 
marble group, “ L’Age do Fer,” is a remarkably 
well-composed study of two athletes, and wants 
only something more of searching workmanship 
to be a thoroughly satisfactory achievement. 

Very little of that careful working out of 
every detail which we are told was once a 
thing of course in French sculpture is now to 
be seen in the Salon. M. Cordier has a 
portrait-statue of a lady very carefully worked 
out, which looks like a “ pendule de l’empire 
moins le stil; ” and M. Injalbert’s “ Amour ” is 
studied with muoh delicacy. Love sits, sup¬ 
porting on his knees a dish, which he holds 
with one hand, and over which he bows his 
head to watch the movements of two doves 
which have alighted on it, and which be teases 
with a switch poised in his left hand. The 
little head of the figure is very original looking; 
but the general aspect suffers from an over¬ 
zeal for delicacy in finish, which has all but 
effaced anything like character. 

On the whole, the bit of finished work which 
pleased me best this year was M. Chapu’s “ Le 
Gdnie de l’lmmortalitd,” not a very original 
design, but remarkably improved in execution 
on the projeot which appeared at the Salon in 
plaster two years ago. The spring upwards of 
the figure personifying Immortality is extremely 
beautiful; the extended arms, and the whole 
of the upper part of the body, are an admirable 
example of good workmanship. From among 
the busts I should seleot M. Dubois’ bronze 
head of Baudry, and that, notwithstanding the 
style of the execution, is unpleasant to the eye, 
for.it is unsuggestive of the material in which 
it is carried out, or rather suggestive of a quite 
different material. Still, there are various ways 
of speaking true, and this head speaks true; 
the vitality of the look is extraordinary, and 
every touch laid on it is full of intention, of 
character, of colour. B. F. S. Pattison. 


THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. 

Me. Reginald Stuart Poole gave his first 
lecture on “ The Art of Coins and Medals ” at 
University College, London, on May 22. The 
course owes its origin to the revival of medal 
work by Prof. Legros, whose portrait-medals of 
Darwin and Tennyson show the spirit of Pisano, 
the greatest artist of the Renaissance in this 
province, while indicating a wholly independent 
method. They are in the great style, yet 
original in design and execution. Once this 
beautiful art was universal in the Greek world, 
nor was it scaroely less widespread in Italy 
during the earlier Renaissance. Greek coins, 
however, are, far more than Italian medals, a 
grammar of art, for they give us in excellent 
works the succession of styles and the extension 
of schools. Hence their value in education, 
for no other productions of the Greeks have the 
same range either in time or in place. They 
reflect the beautiful sculptures and paintings 
whioh were before the engravers’ eyes, who 
developed and adapted ideas, but never blindly 
copied. The Italian medals, for their truthful 
love of individuality, are only less useful to 
the student, who in the province of portraiture 
could not find nobler examples as his guide. 
All these earlier works owe their force to their 
being executed by handwork and not by 
mechanism. 

The art of medals is relief, and so interme¬ 
diate between sculpture and painting, in¬ 
fluenced by one or the other according as it 
ruled at any given time. Therefore the different 
modes of relief should be carefully studied, 
especially in the Greek examples. With the 
older artists, Greeks or Italians, material and 
every detail of form were carefully thought out. 
The pure circle was wisely avoided; the surface 
of the field was so treated as to give an 
atmosphere in which the subjeot lived. The 
obverse and reverse had a proper relation of 
mutual support, yet were individually com¬ 
plete. The subject of the obverse was the head, 
the Greek usually ideal, and always so in the 
best age; the Italian realistic. While the 
three-fourths face was best suited to the cir¬ 
cular limits of a ooin, none but the greatest 
artists ventured beyond the profile, treated with 
extraordinary skill by the Greeks. A long 
series of diagrams illustrated the details of the 
head as represented on Greek coins and Italian 
medals. The more varied subjects of the 
reverse were similarly shown, and gave an 
opportunity for explaining the principles of 
design under the conditions of medal art. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. Barnabei writes to us from Borne that 
a fragment has been discovered of nothing less 
than a shield of Achilles, bearing not only the 
sculptures, but also a portion of the text of 
Homer. We are compelled, by pressure on our 
space, to reserve Prof. Barnabers full commu¬ 
nication till next week. 


We are pleased to know that the national 
memorial to Lord Beaconsfield is in an advanced 
state, Mr. Raggi, to whom the task of executing 
a statue was entrusted, having finished the colos¬ 
sal model in clay. This will be oast in bronze, and 
placed in Parliament Square. The statue will, 
we are glad to say, be found by the public to be 
a work of much dignity. Of course, it is not 
easy to disoover new attitudes for politicians; 
and, as Mr. Bruce Joy represents Mr. Gladstone 
in a position of fervent and rhetorical appeal, 
so Mr. Raggi represents Lord Beaconsfield as 
the prudent and sagacious counsellor, brooding, 
it may be, on the latest phase of au Asian 
mystery. The great statesman is in his peer’s 
robes, which cover a diplomatic or oourt dress. 
His head is drooped, and an expression of 
meditation overspreads the aged features. 


Comparisons have been made between this and 
other (portraits of Lord Beaconsfield; and it 
has been remembered that in the present 
Royal Academy Mr. Hamo Thorneyoroft his 
exhibited a pretty little genre figure, very 
natural and tasteful, and that the pathetic or 
even tragic side of Lord Beaconsfield’s character 
and oircumstance was displayed with nothiug 
less than genius by the celebrated artist of 
Vanity Fair. Mr. Millais, too, painted a 
portrait; but he had not the sittings he could 
have desired, and his success was very partial. 
Mr. Raggi is really to be complimented upou 
the skill with which he has overcome tho 
obstacles to full-length portraiture in the round. 
His statue of the Conservative leader will 
probably interest more than one generation of 
the Tory party. Indeed, it may generally 
satisfy. 

Mr. Dennis has been excavating three of the 
tumuli near Sardes, but with little result. Two 
of them turned out to have been riflsd at an 
early period, while the objeots found in the 
third were, on the whole, disappointing. They 
exhibit, however, Assyrian influence upon the 
early art of Lydia. Mr. Dennis is now about 
to set to work upon the Temple of Cybele, if he 
can obtain the necessary funds. The labour of 
excavation here will be heavy; but, in view of 
the importance of uncovering one of the noblest 
and most perfeot temples of the auoient Greek 
world, it may be hoped that it will not be 
allowed to remain unaccomplished for want of 
money. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, have in 
the press a new and uniform edition of Mr. 
Hamerton’s works in ten volumes square 16mo. 
This edition will be much cheaper than the 
previous editions issued by the same firm, but 
the volumes will not be sold separately. The 
edition at two dollars a volume will still be kept 
in print. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings will be 
held in the hall of the Sooiety of Arts on 
Friday next, June 9, at 2.4 o p.m. The chair 
will be taken by Mr. James Bryce, M.P. Mr. 
William Morris will read the Report of the 
society’s work during the past year. 

The general arrangements for the meeting of 
the Archaeological Institute at Carlisle, from 
August l to August 8, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Carlisle, are uow completed. The 
section of Antiquities will be presided over by 
Mr. John Evans, that of History by Mr. Free¬ 
man, and that of Architecture by Mr. Beresford 
Hope. The vice-presidents of sections are the 
following:—Antiquities: Sir C. Anderson, Dr. 
Bruoe, Sir W. Guise, Mr. A. Mitchell, Mr. E. 
Peacock, the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, aud the 
Rev. Canon Simpson; History : the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, the Rev. M. Creighton, the 
Dean of Ely, Mr. R. Ferguson, M.P., Mr. J. 
Heywood, Mr. W. F. Skene, and Mr. Tucker 
(Somerset) ; Architecture: the Dean of Carlisle, 
Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, the Rev. 
J. T. Fowler, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Mr. 
J. H. Parker, C.B., and the Rev. Precentor 
Venables. The temporary museum will be 
formed under the direction of Mr. R. S. Ferguson 
(happily Mayor of the great Border city) and 
of the Rev. T. Lees. The following are some of 
the places and objects of interest which will be 
visited :—Kirkoswald Castle, ‘‘ Long Meg and 
her Daughters,” Brougham Castle and Camp, 
Mayborough, Yanwath Hall, Lowther Castle, 
Penrith Castle, Rose Castle, Birdoswald Camp, 
Roman Wall, Lanercost Priory, Naworth Castle, 
Burgh-by-Sands, Holm Cultram Abbey, Hex¬ 
ham Priory, Housesteads (Bordovious), North¬ 
umberland Lakes, Melrose Abbey, &o. 

It is a pity that the exhibition of modern 
English pottery now being held by the Society 
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of Arts should bo restricted to a few firms. It 
represents very inadequately the progress in 
pottery recently made in England. An annual 
exhibition of English ceramios, somewhat analo¬ 
gous to the exhibition of pictures at the Royal 
Academy, which would be thoroughly artistic in 
spirit is a want, and a want which the Society 
of Arts, with its perfect freedom from commer¬ 
cial interests, could supply. The present exhi¬ 
bition, however, is one whioh in variety and 
beauty could easily be beaten by many large 
shops in London. No exhibition of modern 
English art-work in pottery can be satisfactory 
whioh ignores Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Elton, or Mr. Brannam. If Messrs. Maw and 
Co., of Broseley, are represented, why not the 
firm at Gateshead ; if Lmthorpe, why not Dun- 
more ; if Burslem, why not “ Burmantoft ” ? 
Of course, Messrs. Doulton, with the Misses 
Barlow, the Misses Lewis, Miss Linnie Watt, 
Mr. Tinworth, and the rest of their gifted 
staff, are a host in themselves, but in their 
Lambeth ware there is a tendency to over¬ 
decoration and much bad design; and we 
regret to Bee this firm, hitherto so remark¬ 
able for the purity as well as the variety 
of their designs, lending themselves to foster 
the production of those shapeless realistic 
monstrosities which have lately disfigured the 
shop windows. It is bad enough when an 
attempt is made at naturalistic flowers in china, 
the material being less fitted even than wax for 
attempting to give the transparency and con¬ 
sistency of flowers; but even poppies, when 
modelled in clay, are not so obviously unreal 
as sea anemones. Equally bad as art and as 
fine in execution is Messrs. Minton’s large vase 
with men chained to the handles. In looking at 
them one is each moment expecting the figures 
to slip off and hang heels upwards by their 
chains, if their weight does not carry away the 
handles with them. It is a pleasure to turn 
from these things to the delicate reproductions 
of Messrs. Wedgewood's old jasper plaques and 
the pretty inventions of M. Solon. 

Most of our readers will, we believe, re¬ 
member a picture by Mr. Eyre Crowe, called 
“ Brothers of the Brush,” depicting an incident 
so familiar that its appearance on canvas took 
us by surprise, and had something comic about 
it on that very account, the brothers of the brush 
being mounted one over another on a great 
ladder against the wall of an old-fashioned 
house in the spring-time of the‘year, and their 
intention being to make the dingy fresh and 
Idle old look young again. Mr. , Crowe’s incident 
is an idyll of town life, reminding us of Dr. 
Johnson’s reply when asked to walk into the 
country: “No, sir; when you have seen one 
tree, you have seen any other tree—let us walk 
down the Strand, and study human nature.” 
This picture, once seen never forgotten, has 
been admirably etched by Mr. Yiotor Lhuillier, 
and published by Mr. Lefevre. The etohing 
possesses all the vigour and Bharp realism of 
the original. 

The death is announced at Paris, at the age 
of eighty-two, of the eminent engraver, M. Nar- 
cisse Lecomte. His engraving of “ Dante and 
Beatrice," after Ary Scheffer, has obtained uni¬ 
versal recognition; but he also engraved many 
works of Baphael and modern portraits, and 
his “Tintoret” is considered to be his chef- 
d'oeuvre. 

The ceremony of unveiling the statue of the. 
late Marietta-Pacha at Boulogne has been fixed 
for July 16, when it is hoped that not a few 
of Marietta's English admirers may be present. 
The statue, which is in bronze and the work of 
M. A. Jacquemart, is the gift of the State ; but 
subscriptions are still asked for to complete the 
details of the monument. 

M. Eco. Muntz has published as a pamphlet 


the two articles which he contributed to the 
March and April numbers of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts upon “ The Rivalry between 
Michael Angelo and Rafaelle at Borne.” He 
has added a facsimile of the portrait of Michael 
Angelo in extreme old age which the late M. 
Graux discovered in the library of the Escurial. 

The panorama of the Battle of Champigny, 
by MM. Detaille and de Neuville, is now on 
view at Paris, and is said to be worthy of the 
fame of those accomplished ar taste. 

The first volume has appeared at Moscow of 
an important work by Count Uvaroff upon 
Russian archaeology. The present instalment 
deals with the Stone Age. 

M. Scherzer, French vice-oonsul at Han- 
Ldu, in China, has reoeived a mission from his 
Government to visit the town of Kint-Tcheng 
and there study the processes of porcelain 
manufacture. 


THE STAGE. 

MDME. SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE 
GAIETY. 

Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s return to London 
is the theatrical event of the week, and nothing, 
indeed, can be more extraordinary than the long- 
continued artistry of an aotress who was seem¬ 
ingly so fragile half-a-dozen years ago that her 
mere survival among us to-day should be a 
matter for wonder. But not only does Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt live—she lives in perhaps 
fuller possession than ever of her ourious and 
admirable powers. Time and travel have dealt 
kindly with her ; the Parisian critic complains 
a little too minutely of some lessening of the 
“ exquisiteness ” of the " curve of the cheek,” 
but even the Parisian critio has to admit that 
the voix d'or retains its true ring and betrays 
nothing of a baser metal. In a word, Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt is still herself, as of old time. 
She has appeared during the week in two parts, 
in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” and in “ La Dame 
aux Camelias.” With the seoond, whioh is 
alike offensive and trivial in whatever dress or 
tongue it is presented, we oould profitably have 
dispensed. “ La Dame aux Camelias ” should 
have seen its day, and its day has been already 
too long. It is a vision of sickness that is 
pitiably sentimental, and of vice that is super¬ 
fluously stupid. We have nothing more to say 
to it. 

“Adrienne Lecouvreur” is another matter, 
however. While the “Dame aux Oamdlias” 
was written by M. Dumas almost in the morbid 
infirmity of adolescence, “Adrienne Lecouv¬ 
reur ” was produced not by a poet at all, but 
by a craftsman and a playwright in a healthy 
time when his judgment was clear. Like much 
of its author’s work, it is a little dull, but it is 
sound. The studious listener is rewarded for 
his patience as the second act progresses, and 
by the time the curtain falls full opportunity 
has been given to many players besides the 
leading aotress to exhibit skill with good effect. 
But Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt is not well sup¬ 
ported, and so the play at the Gaiety is not as 
interesting as it might be. Two of the fellow- 
players of the great actress are people of some 
reputation. These are Mdme. Fromentia 
and M. Talbot. But Mdme. Frompntin 
is occasionally stiff, and M. Talbot is not 
seldom heavy. It has been said, with truth, 
that distinction is lacking to M. Guitry as 
Maurice de Saxe, and that the Abb<5 of M. 
Pascal is not the Abbd of the boudoir. The 
whole weight of the piece falls, then, on Mdme. 
Sarah Bernhardt; and, if she invests her part 
with something less of reality than she can 
succeed in giving to a part in modern life, 
nothing worse can be said in her dispraise. 
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Adrienne with her is not throughout so effective 
as is Frou-frou in the quarrel scene; but 
inequality is a characteristic of Mdme. Bern¬ 
hardt in any prolonged rule —her Frou-frou 
itself is unequal—and as Adrienne she has 
wonderful moments and opportunities, which 
she seizes to the utmost. Of these, two, we 
take it, are particularly worthy of mention. 
The first is Adrienne’s recitation to her lover of 
La Fontaine’s fable of “ Lea deux Pigeons.” 
The second is Adrienne’s denunciation of her 
rival through the medium of a strong quotation 
from Racine. In both Mdme. Bernhardt makes 
exhibition of the excellence of her art. She is 
tender and plaintive in the first, that wonderful 
instrument, her voice, uttering duly, note by 
note, an adagio or andante. And she is 
passionate and embittered in the seoond. On 
the whole, “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” is per¬ 
formed by her as it can hardly have been 
performed by anyone since Rachel. It is 
perhaps a pity that Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
appearances have so often been made the 
occasion of sensational displays, and that she 
has been spoken of in so many connexions in 
Paris first, and since then in half the great cities 
of Europe and America. To the minds of 
simple people, who like art rather than 
advertisement, and care more for the perform¬ 
ance than for the riclame, this has tended to 
vulgarise her. It is possible, and even natural, 
to be disinclined to associate artistic excellence 
with so tremendous and constant a publicity. 
Yet the people who have known, only too well, 
that the trumpet has been blown only too 
loudly over the achievements of the common¬ 
place, must take courage in the present 
instance. Neither Paris, nor America, nor 
Italy, nor Spain has spoiled the art of an 
actress whose accomplishments are as phe¬ 
nomenal as her success. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne is introducing at the 
Vaudeville Theatre a custom we have more than 
once ventured to recommend; that is, he has 
broken on more than one ocoasion the run of a 
successful piece. This plan reposes the per¬ 
formers, who weary of the uninterrupted acting 
of the Bame part; and by the variety introduced 
into the playbill it allows the theatre-goer a 
greater chanoe of desiring to see the entertain¬ 
ment at any particular theatre. Lately at the 
Vaudeville “ The School for Soandal ” was per¬ 
formed for two nights during a week in which 
“ London Assurance ” held the principal place 
in the bills, and now again a performance of 
“ Money” has been introduced at what is prob¬ 
ably an early stage of the run of “Loudon 
Assurance.” Mr. Thomas Thome is disposed to 
establish for the Vaudeville Theatre a repertory 
of comedy; and, if he oan succeed in making his 
most agreeable little playhouse assume the 
functions which the Hay market discharged 
until the regular troop was disturbed by the 
advent of Mr. Sothera, he will be doing a dis¬ 
tinct service to the English stage. Meantime, 
he has certainly assembled a strong company 
for the performance of high oomedy, and the 
movements of the company are controlled with 
intelligence. 

The reports that Mdme. Ristori would not 
appear in London after her very long absence 
are, we are glad to hear, unfounded. The great 
Italian tragedian will be seen on the boards of 
Drury Lane, playing Lady Macbeth in English, 
within about a month from this time; ana she 
will afterwards undertake a short tour in the 
provinces. 

Messrs. Remington will shortly publish a 
volume of essays on theatrical subjects by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris. 
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MUSIC. 

“DIE MEI8TER8INGER ” AT DRURY 
LANE. 

Haydn, after working two whole years upon 
the “ Creation,” said to someone who was im¬ 
patient to see the work concluded, “ I spend 
much time oyer it because I intend it to last a 
long time.” The “ Creation” has stood the test 
of nearly a century. If the success of a 
work depends upon the time bestowed upon it, 
a long life is in store for “ Die Meistersinger,” 
for it engaged the attention of Wagner for 
more than twenty years. It was first sketched 
out in 1845, but not completed till 1867. 
The first performance of this opera took 
place at Munich on June 21, 1868, under the 
direotion of Dr. Hans von Billow. In 1845 
"Wagner, having finished “ Tannhiiuser,” re¬ 
solved, “ almost without premeditation,” that 
his next should be a comic opera, and Ids first 
idea was to present the Mastersingers, with 
Hans Sachs at their head, as a satirical supple¬ 
ment to his “Battle of the Bards at the Wart- 
burg.” In the interesting Preface (signed 
C. A. B.) to H. and F. Corder’s excellent ren¬ 
dering into English of Wagner’s poem, it is 
explained that, as in “Tannhiiuser” the victory 
of virtue over vice is typified, so “Die Meister- 
singer ” represents the viotory of genius, aided by 
good sense, over pedantry and conventionalism. 

Walter von Stolzing, a young Franconian 
knight, is in love with Eva, the beautiful 
daughter of Veit Pogner, the wealthy goldsmith 
of Nuremberg. As the curtain rises for the 
first act, service is being concluded in the 
church of St. Catherine. Eva, with her maid, 
Magdalena, comes out of her pew, Walther 
advances, and, after a few introductory words, 
eagerly enquires, “Are you betrothed?” He 
learns that on the following day her hand will 
be offered as a reward to the winner in a contest 
of song. Only Mastersingers can compete, and 
poor Walther is in despair; he is a poet and 
musioiau by nature, but knows nothing of the 
“ Tabulature,” the table of rules to be observed 
and faults to be guarded against by the scholar. 
Magdalena’s lover now appears—David, appren¬ 
tice to Hans Sachs, the celebrated Nuremberg 
shoemaker and poet of the sixteenth century. 
David and other apprentices commence arran¬ 
ging seats in the church for a meeting of the 
Masters, and Magdalenasoon persuades himtodo 
his best to prepare Walther for his examination. 
David explains the “ tones ” and the “ modes,” 
the “ stanzas”and the “stave,” but Walther 
has neither time nor inclination to listen to his 
jargon, and resolves to wring viotory “only 
through verse with the proper strain.” The 
Mastersingers arrive; Walther is introduced to 
them by Pogner, to whom he is well known, 
and sings his trial song. His failure is com¬ 
plete ; Beckmesser, one of the Masters, as 
‘ ‘ marker,” exhibits his slate covered with marks 
showing faults both of rhyme and rhythm com¬ 
mitted by the candidate. Beckmesser, as a poet, 
not of nature, but of art, could not understand, 
and therefore could have no sympathy with, the 
wild and formless, though powerful and pas¬ 
sionate, strains of the youth taught by nature; 
and moreover, as a suitor himself for Eva’s 
hand, he was not likely to see anything good in 
a dangerous rival. Walther is declared “ out- 
sung and outdone,” although Hans Sachs tries to 
plead for the new-comer. Sachs admits that all 
in Walther’s song is not according to rule, but 
not on that account necessarily bad. 

In the second act Walther meets Eva, con¬ 
fesses his failure, and proposes flight They are 
about to depart when the tuning of a lute is 
heard. It is Beckmesser, who has come to 
entertain with a serenade the lady of his love. 
Sachs fiom his shop has seen the meeting of 
the lovers, and, favourably disposed to both, 
resolves to help them, but in his own peculiar 


way. He interrupts Beckmesser in his sere¬ 
nade, and marks all his mistakes (just as Beok- 
messer had marked Walther’s faults in the 
morning) by violent blows with a hammer on 
his last, for he is working at a pair of shoes for 
Beckmesser. Sachs sings at the top of his voice 
a quaint old song ; Beckmesser shouts out his 
serenade ; the noise of the two, combined with 
the strokes of the hammer, awakens the neigh¬ 
bours. The quiet street is suddenly filled with 
people, fighting, singing, and shouting. This 
is the shoemaker’s opportunity. In the general 
confusion he seizes hold of Walther, drags him 
into his shop, and then sees that Eva enters her 
father's house opposite. The crowd disperses, 
and the Watchman, with his horn, appears in 
the now silent and deserted street. 

In the third act Walther relates to Sachs a 
.wonderful dream. Sachs writes it down, and 
this extemporary poem, slightly altered and 
arranged, becomes a master-song. Beckmesser 
now arrives, sees the paper with the words, and 
imagines that Sachs is going to enter himself 
as competitor. He puts the document in his 
pocket, but Sachs comes in, and, after listening 
to Beckmesser 1 s accusations, tells him he may 
keep the paper and make what use he likes of 
the poem. At the great contest in the Fegnitz 
meadow outside the town, Beckmesser sings 
this song, but putting it to the commonplace 
strains of his own music, and, moreover, making 
ridiculous mistakes of words, he ignominiously 
fails; and thus the defeat of Walther on the 
previous day is avenged. Sachs declares the 
poem is good if only sung properly. Walther 
comes forward, and with his own melody in¬ 
terprets the words. He has conquered; he 
is deolared victor. Sachs is crowned with a 
laurel, Eva is radiant with joy, and thus every¬ 
thing ends well for all, except for the jealous 
and narrow-minded Beckmesser. 

The leading motives of the opera are heard in 
the magnificent prelude (Yorspiel). As a piece 
of abstract musio, clear and ooncise in form, 
and remarkable for its elaborate and effective 
workmanship, it has often filled us with admira¬ 
tion and delight. Now that the stately Master¬ 
singers, the merry apprentices, the noble-minded 
youth, and the fair maiden have all appeared 
before us in a series of exquisitely graphio 
pictures, this overture whenever performed in 
the concert-room will be listened to with double 
interest and pleasure; the titles of the motives 
will no longer be mere names, but will stimu¬ 
late our imagination, and help us to recal the 
scenes with which they are connected. The use 
made of Leitmotive in the oourse of the opera is 
most interesting and ingenious. The short 
interludes between the lines of the chorale sung 
by the congregation assembled in St. Catherine’s 
Church at the opening of the first act reveal to 
us the thoughts and feelings of the handsome 
youth leaning against a pillar of the edifice; 
and so throughout this first scene, in the con¬ 
versation between Walther and Eva, the inces¬ 
santly heard love-motives naturally explain the 
situation. The characteristic little figure in 
Pogner's oharming song concerning the Feast of 
St. John the Baptist is employed with delioious 
effeot. It is heard an immense number of 
times, but no feeling of monotony is produced, 
so delioately and naturally is it interwoven with 
the rest of the accompaniment. Towards the 
end of the song it is effectively combined both 
with the Mastersinger’s and with the Herald’s 
motive. Another interesting and felicitous use 
of a leading theme occurs in Saohs’ mono¬ 
logue in the second act. He is ponder¬ 
ing over the melody sung by the Knight 
at the meeting of the Masters, and the whole 
of the accompaniment consists of snatches from 
that piece. Not less attractive, and perhaps 
even more wonderful, is the accompaniment to 
Sachs’ long meditation in the third act before 
the entry of Walther. To notioe all the beauties 


of the opera would indeed be difficult, for every 
scene is so full of charm and interest; vet we 
would single out for special mention Walther’s 
lovely song, “ Am stillen Herd,” in the first 
act, and David’s oomical explanation to Walther 
of the mystenes of the “Tabulature ; ” Beck¬ 
messer’s immensely funny serenade in the second 
act; also Sachs’ quaint song, Walther’s composi¬ 
tion, and the quintett in the third act. The finale of 
the second act is a grand specimen of polyphonio 
musio ; and the lovely closing strains after the 
Watchman has sounded his horn are beyond 
the power of description in words. The instru¬ 
mental introduction to the third act is most 
expressive ; and the great chain of choruses in 
the last scene, sung by the various trade guilds 
as they arrive at the meadow where the contest 
of song is to be held, make us regret that 
Wagner should have all but abandoned that 
particular form in his later music-dramas. 
“ Die Meistersinger ” is a long work, but cer¬ 
tainly not a tedious one; it is full of pleasing 
variety and oharming melody. Wagners scores 
are generally spoken of as noisy. In this opera 
the orchestra employed is the usual one, with the 
exception only of a third trumpet and bass tuba. 
The score is anything but noisy; it is full 
of the most delicate effects, rich combinations, 
marked and wonderful contrasts. Wagner shows 
at times in his orchestration the' grace of a 
Mozart, the grandeur of a Beethoven, and the 
ingenuity of a Berlioz. 

The performance of the work last Tuesday 
night at Drury Lane, under the direction of 
Herr Ha ns Biohter, was a perfect triumph, and 
will ren der the annals of this first season ever 
memorable. Frau Sucher in the part of the 
heroine, and Herr Winkelmann in the arduous 

S art of the hero, both achieved a great and well- 
eserved success. Herr Qura as Hans Sachs 
sang and acted with very great effeot. The im¬ 
portant and di fficult roles of Beckmesser and 
David were played to perfection by Herr P. 
Ehrke and Herr L. Landau. The parts of 
Magdalene, Pogner, and Kothner were inter¬ 
preted in a most satisfactory manner by Fruulein 
J. Schefsky And Herren Koegel and Kraus. 
Something more than plain, common words is 
needed to do justice to the excellence of the 
chorus-singing and of the orchestral playing. 
We must, however, be content to say that 
all oonoerned in the production of this master¬ 
piece must have worked with marvellous 
patience, energy, and good-will. The diffi¬ 
culties in this work are simply enormous; 
and from the beginning to the end the strain on 
the singers and players, to say nothing of the con¬ 
ductor, must be intense. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

The last performances of the “Nibelung’s 
Bing ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre are now ended; 
and we are glad to learn that Herr Angelo 
Neumann is so far satisfied with the result of 
his first visit that he intends to return next year, 
and to give the “ Bing,” “ Parsifal,” and pos¬ 
sibly other Wagner operas. There was a marked 
improvement in the attendances at the two last 
oyoles, and there is every reason to believe that, 
had the prices of admission been more moderate 
the audiences would have been still larger. 
Herr Neumann deserves great credit for his 
spirit and enterprise, and English musicians are 
greatly indebted to him for the opportunities 
afforded to them of hearing Wagner’s trilogy 
without the trouble of a pilgrimage to Germany. 

The 8t. Cecilia Choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson, will give its third 
annual ooncert on Monday evening, June 12, 
at the Boyal Aoademy Booms. The chorus, 
which is composed entirely of ladies, will be 
accompanied by a string band, also of ladies. 
As far as we know, this is the first ladies’ 
orohestra that has been formed in London, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Future of Islam. By Wilfrid Seawen 
Blunt. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Thb five chapters into which the contents of 
this book are divided are of very unequal 
calibre and merit. The first two, namely, 
the “Census of the Mohammedan World— 
the Haj,” and “The Modem Question of the 
Caliphate,” save where the author has here 
and there given the rein to his imagination, 
are mainly based on faots, new and old, 
Ulustrated by the past history of Isl&tn, and 
its fluctuating phases of thought and opera* 
tion. The former of these gives a brief 
summary of the actual composition of the 
Muslim world, numerically and sectionally; 
a fair digest of the four orthodox schools and 
principal sects, together with an estimate 
of the influence which these have severally 
exercised, and may yet exercise, on the body 
politic of Islam. In the latter respect, Mr. 
Blunt is somewhat vague and puzzling. Of 
the by no means homogeneous Arabian 
element he remarks (p. 8), “ How necessary 
it is to count with it, in any estimate we 
may form of Islam's possible future.” Then 
(p.- 21), “ Egyptian influence must be reckoned 
as an important element in the forces which 
make up Mohammedan opinion.” Next (p. 23), 
under the heading of the “ Malekite school,” 
we read: “ It is conceivable that, should the 
revival of Islam take the form of a religious 
war, the races of Africa may be found taking 
a leading part in it.” The “Shafites,” 
too (p. 28), with their stronghold at Cairo 
and preponderating numbers in India, form 
another element to be reckoned with in the 
reconstruction of the Muslim polity, for, 
among these, “ ideas of a moral reformation 
find a footing, and they speak more openly 
than the rest their suspicion that the house of 
Othman, with its fornications and bestialities 
and contempt of justice, has been the ruin of 
Islam.” Judging from the almost universal 
sympathy manifested by the Indian Muslims 
for the Ottoman Sultan during the late Russo- 
Turkish War, it is difficult to believe that 
their “ Shafism ” is of the same type as that 
just described; nevertheless, “it may safely 
be affirmed,” writes Mr. Blunt (p. 32), “ that 
the course of events in India will determine 
more than anything else the destiny of 
Mohammedanism in the immediate future of 
this and the next generation.” Further, the 
thirty millions of Malay Muslims must not be 
overlooked as one of the components of 
Isl&m, destined to exercise an influence on its 
redintegration. They are now the subjects of 
Holland, whioh “ must in a few yean find 


her fate linked with that of Germany, and so, 
too, her colonies.” But these Malays “ are a 
dark element in the fature, which it is equally 
easy to under as to over rate” (p. 33). The 
“heretical sects,” also, must be taken into 
account. The most notable of these are the 
“ Shiites,” or followers of Ali, estimated 
in round numbers at fifteen millions, the 
large majority of whom are Persians. “ Be¬ 
ginning merely as a political schism, the 
Shiite sect is now distinctly a heresy, and 
one which has wandered far from the or¬ 
thodox road” (p. 35). “Everywhere the 
sect of Ali stands apart from, and almost 
in a hostile attitude to, the rest of 
Islam” (p. 40). Lastly, there are the 
“ Wahhabi tea ” of Arabia, who are reduoed 
in numbers and political importance, though 
“ the spirit of their reform movement still 
lives, and exercises a potent influence on 
modern Mohammedan ideas” (p. 42). The 
followers of this sect “accuse [all] other 
Moslems of polytheism and idolatry ” (p. 13). 
Carefully analysed, Mr. Blunt’s interesting 
“Census of the Mohammedan World” ex¬ 
hibits so formidable an array of heterogeneous 
and mutually repellent elements that it re¬ 
quires his “ supreme confidence in Islam, not 
only as a spiritual, but as a temporal system,” 
to anticipate the day when the great body of 
the Muslims shall be “ enlightened, reformed, 
and united in sympathy ” (ix., x.). 

The “Question of the Caliphate,” the 
origin and import of the title, the vicissitudes 
through which it passed until its temporary 
subsidence subsequent to the era of the 
Abbasides, its revival in the early part of the 
sixteenth century under the Ottoman Sultan 
Salim I., its second lapse into comparative 
oblivion, and its resuscitation under the late 
‘Abdu-VAziz and his successor, the reigning 
Sultan ‘Abdu-’l-Hamid—all these phases of 
the subject are discussed in the second 
ohapter with admirable perspicuity and 
praiseworthy impartiality. Mr. Blunt indi¬ 
cates the radical change originated by the 
Omdyyah Khalifah Mu'dwiyah, when, in 
view of election, “ he introduced the system of 
dynastio heredity into the Caliphate” (p. 62), 
a system which was continued by the 
Abbasides. This was regarded as “ a religious 
falling off;” still, “the character of the 
Khalueh was essentially sacred. He was of 
the Koreysh and of the blood of the Prophet, 
and so was distinct from the other princes of 
the world ” (p. 63). Mr. Blunt repeatedly 
refers to this consanguinity as an unanswer¬ 
able argument in favour of a Khalifah who 
shall derive descent from that tribe. But he 
cannot be ignorant that no subjeot has been 
discussed with greater warmth by Muslim 
jurisconsults than this claim of “blood” 
relationship, and that those who reject it are 
as numerous and eminent as their opponents. 
Despite all divergent theories, however, “ the 
Hanefite Ulema . . . succeeded in proving, 
to the satisfaction of the majority of Sunites, 
that the house of Othman had a good and 
valid title to the rank they had assumed ” 
(p. 66). The author adds that the arguments 
of the Hanefite school, in defence of Salim’s 
claim, “ seem to have been generally acoepted 
by the world at large ” (p. 71). The review of 
the state of abeyance into which the title and 
functions of the Ottoman Khalifate subse¬ 


quently fell, and of the various causes which led 
to their revival under the late ‘Abdu-VAziz, 
contains much interesting matter, and will 
well repay a careful perusal. It is regrettable 
to read that “the reforms attempted and 
partly effected in the Ottoman Empire 
between the years 1839 and 1869, as a con¬ 
cession to the clamour of Europe ” (p. 78), 
including “ the proclamation of the Hatti 
Humayoun and its kindred decrees,” failed to 
find acceptance anywhere with religious 
people, owing to their illegality from a 
Muslim standpoint, and that these different 
concessions to liberal principles are to be re¬ 
garded “ as points in the history of the Ottoman 
Caliphate’s decline.” (If suoh is the case, one 
may fairly despair as well of Islfim as of the 
Ottoman Empire; but Mr. Blunt will explain 
later “the manner in which alone a true 
reform can find acceptance.”) Still more 
regrettable it is to learn that the reigning 
Sultan’s recognised piety, intelligence, con¬ 
formity to the “ Shariat,” and increased popu¬ 
larity are so many stumbling-blocks in the 
way of Muslim reform. On this head the 
author formulates his opinion thus:— 

“ The advent of this last scion of the house of 
Othman to the spiritual succession of the 
Prophet, though a godsend in appearanoe to 
religious Moslems, oannot but be regarded by 
all who wish Islam well as a very great mis¬ 
fortune. It is almost oertain that if Abd el 
Mejid and Abd el Aziz had been succeeded by 
another of those senseless monarohs who have 
so often filled the Imperial throne, the Ottoman 
Caliphate would already have been a thing of 
the past. . . . Arabia would in all probability 
have by this time asserted its independence, 
and, under a new Caliphate of the JKoreysh, 
would have been attracting the sympathies and 
admiration of the Eastern world ’’ (83). 

The prognosticated doom of the Ottoman 
Khalifate has, strange to say, been averted, 
for the time at least, by the “spiritual 
position” taken up by ‘Abdu-’l-Hamid, by 
his irreproachable private character, and by 
his strict adherence to the ordinances of 
Islfim— 

“For all these reasons it will be readily under¬ 
stood that Abd el Hamid has gained not only the 
support of the Turkish Ulema, but the sympathy 
of a considerable section of opinion outside his 
dominions. From a traitor to the cause of 
religion the Ottoman Sultan has come to be 
looked upon, east and west, as once more its 
champion. . . . Abd el Hamid has played his 
cards successfully in Greeoe, in Albania, and 
with the Kurds. He has not been afraid of 
England, and has shown a bold front against 
infidel reforms. . . . Lastly, the French have 
played into his hands in Tunis, and he has 
gained a footing of sympathy with the Mussul¬ 
mans of North Africa, a population whioh has 

for centuries opposed his claims.Now the 

Malakites themselves, the puritans of Kerwan 
[Kairaw&n], are moving at Abd el Hamid’s nod. 
He would seem, too, to be stirring with some 
success in Egypt, and Indian Mussulmans are 
praying for urn publidy in their mosques” 
(pp. 87,88). 

But all this, according to Mr. Blunt, goes for 
next to nothing— 

“ Turkey and the Hanefite school are far from 
bring the whole of the Mohammedan world; 
and ride by side with the fanatical obduracy 
of the Ottoman State party, and the still fiercer 
Puritanism of the Malakites, there exists an 
intelligent and hopeful party favourable to 
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religious reform. Shafite Egypt is its strong, 
bold, but it is powerful too in Arabia and 
farther east. With it a first artiole of faith is 
that the house of Othman has been and is the 
curse of Islam, and that its end is at hand. 
In spite, therefore, of Abd el Hamid’s appeals to 
the Sheriat, they look upon him as one who 
troubleth Islam. . . . The death or fall of Abd 
el Hamid, whenever it may happen, would im¬ 
mediately decide a movement counter to the 
Ottoman Oaliphate” (pp. 88, 89). 

The unprejudiced reader of the foregoing 
extracts will hardly share in the author’s 
favourable estimate of the “ Shafites,” and 
will further require Some adequate proof that 
he has correctly described what he states to 
be the first artiole of their faith. 

If in the first two chapters of his book 
Mr. Blunt has not hesitated to prophesy, in 
the remaining three he indulges in postulates 
which, to use his own language, may aptly be 
styled “ enormous ” (p. 114). In the third, 
on “ The True Metropolis—Mecca,” he takes it 
for granted that, on a new advance of the 
Christian Powers from the Balkan, Constan¬ 
tinople would fall, and the Sultan be driven 
to seek a new capital either at Baghd&d or 
Damascus. Others, however, “dream of 
Cairo as the new seat of the Caliphate; ” 
and others, again, including “ the majority of 
far-sighted Mussulmans,” are beginning to 
judge that “the only true resting-place for 
the thaoeracy is in Arabia, its birthplace and 
the fountain-head of its inspiration”— 

"There, alone in the WofM, all the conditions 
for the independent exercise of religions 
sovereignty are to be found. In Arabia there 
are neither Christians nor Jews not infidels of 
any sort for Islam to oount With, nor is it so 
rich a possession that it should ever excite the 
cupidity of the Western Powers. A OsHph 
there need fear no admonition from Prank 
ambassadors in virtue of any capitulations; he 
would be free to aot as the Successor of the 
Apostle should, and would breathe the pure air 
of an unadulterated Islam. A return, there¬ 
fore, to Medina or Mecca is the probable future 
of the Oaliphate ” (p. 100). 

This Mr. Blunt considers “the necessity 
of the day” (p. 99), consequent upon the 
presupposed disappearance of ‘Abdu-’l-Hatnid, 
and with him of the Ottoman Khalifate, 
together with the extinction of Turkish rule 
in Arabia; for “ the Sultan, reduced to Asia 
Minor, even if he retain Armenia and Kur¬ 
distan (whieh is extremely improbable), would 
be quite unable to afford himself the expensive 
luxury of holding hie Arabian oonquests and 
baying the patronage of Mecca,” But who 
is to Succeed to the Muslim Khalifate? 
“ Enormous postulates must be granted before 
we can look on anyone now known to fame 
in Africa as a probable candidate for the 
future Caliphate.” Then, “Mussulman India 
could never 1 give that protection to Mecoa 
that Islam needs, and could not assert its 
sovereignty anywhere bnt at home in arms.” 
As regards the viceregal family of Egypt, 
Mr. Blunt doubts if Mohammed Towfik, albeit 
by repute a sincere Mussulman and an honest 
man, “ be big enough a man to aspire as yet 
with success to Abd el Hamid’s succession.” 
In fine, “ we are driven to Arabia for a 
solution of the difficulty where to establish 
a Mussulman theocracy, and to the Sherifal 
family of Mecca itself for a new dynasty” 
(p. 117). 


THE ACADEMY. 


That the Sbarlfs ate “surrounded with a 
halo of religious prestige,” owing to their 
alleged descent from the al-Kuraish, is un¬ 
questionable. On the other hand, it mast be 
borne in mind that they recognised the alien 
Salim I. as a rightful representative of the 
Khalifate, have continued their allegiance to 
his successors up to the present day, join 
in the solemn Khutbah for the reigning 
Saltan as their Sovereign, and that even the 
“ Grand Sherif ” receives his investiture from 
Constantinople. But supposing ail these 
claims to be abrogated by the disappearance 
of the Ottoman Sultanate; supposing, further, 
that a clique of the Sharifs, supported by a 
party of the Muslims of the al-Hij&z, should 
proceed to elect one of their number as 
Khalifah, what would be his position in the 
world of Isl&m? Rival and more powerful 
claimants may arise elsewhere, who, failing to 
gain the asoeudanoy, might, nevertheless, 
create additional divisions among the ranks 
of the Muslims. Mr. Blunt, in his romantlo 
Conception of a Sharif Khalifah, ruling in an 
eiysium of peace at M&kkah or al-Madinab, 
with no Frank ambassadors to worry him, 
overlooks the stern fact that he would be 
enoompassed by warlike tribes, such as the 
at-Harb, the al-Asair, the al-'Atabab, the 
Wahh&bis, and others, all more powerful than 
the al-Kuraish, who are at present mainly 
kept under by Ottoman troops, but who, if 
freed from such restraint, would doubtless 
recommence their old game of indiscriminate 
plunder and outrage. “ It has always been a 
difficult matter,” writes our author, “ to keep 
these unruly elements at peace with each 
other and with the citizens, nor could the Sherif 
hope to effect it were he not himself of Bedouin 
and noble blood ” (p. 109). A trace to all 
Such sophistry 1 Just as if the excesses of these 
turbulent tribee had ever been curbed to any 
appreciable extent even during the palmy days 
of the Abbaside Khalifahs. Then, again, there 
are the schismatics to be reckoned with, Does 
Mr. Blnnt imagine for one moment that the 
election of a Khalifah from among the Sharifs 
Would be the signal for the return of the 
Sbia’ah, the Zaidiyyah, the Ibadhiyyah— 
sects older than the Abbaside dynasty—to 
the ranks of orthodox Isl&m ? “ It is sorely 
not beyond the flight of sane imagination,” 
as onr author says, “ to suppose in the last 
overwhelming catastrophe of Constantinople 
a council of Ulema assembling at Mecca, and, 
according to the legal precedent of ancient 
days, electing a Caliph” (p. 131); but it is cer¬ 
tainly beyond the region of common-sense to 
suppose that such a choice would be generally 
acceptable, or that the chosen candidate 
would be able, unaided from without, to 
maintain his position. And what is the 
position assigned to him? One of perfect 
isolation among the wild tribes of Arabia, 
where he would certainly not be “ free to act 
as the Successor of the Apostle should,” sup¬ 
posing that the Successor had to do as his 
prototype did, and where '‘the pure air of 
Islam” would still be adulterated by the 
vapours of irrepressible heterodoxy—a posi¬ 
tion for the Khalifah and Commander 
of the Faithful which would hardly satisfy 
the aspirations of any section of the Mus¬ 
lims, especially “the learned classes,” who, 
oar author tells us, “are shocked and 


alarmed at the political decline of Islam” 
(p. 139). 

In the fourth chapter of Mr. Blunt’s work, 
entitled “ A Mohammedan Reformation,” the 
thesis discussed is the “ possibility of anything 
like general reform for Islam in her politick 
and moral life.” On this point the reviewer 
is glad to find himself substantially in accord 
with the author, believing, as he does, 
that such a reform is not only feasible, but 
that it has actually been at work for some 
time past in the world of Isl&m. Just as 
Christendom, in its onward development, 
while preserving intact the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, has broken loose from some of the 
hard-and-fast dogmas whereby Councils and 
Schoolmen in the early ages sought to fossilise 
their wire-drawn views of Inspiration, even so 
there are indications on all sides of thought¬ 
ful Muslims seeking to widen the basis of 
their faith and practice, and to free “ the 
intelligence of believers from those scholastic 
trammels” whioh have hitherto kept them 
apart from the world at large, narrowed their 
sympathies, and retarded their moral pro¬ 
gress. These efforts, moreover, on the part 
of the pious learned have not failed to react 
on the masses, insomuch that Muslims 
generally at the present day, albeit still firm 
in their loyalty to Isl&m, are far more liberal 
and tolerant than they were twenty years ago. 
It Would be a work of supererogation to traoe 
the numerous oauses which have led up to 
this issue. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the Ottomans—pace Mr. Blunt, who 
never mentions without grossly vilifying them 
—through their closer contact with European 
civilisation and modes of thought, have con¬ 
tributed in no small degree to this hopeful 
result. That result having been brought 
about by the quiet action of time, and with¬ 
out any direct effort to produce it, prudence 
Would seem to suggest that the same influ¬ 
ences should be permitted to carry forward the 
desirable work of “ Mohammedan Reforma¬ 
tion,” so that “ in time a true reconciliation 
might be effected with Christendom, perhaps 
with Christianity ” (p. 161). Mr. Blunt him¬ 
self is not in favour of violent means to bring 
about this desirable result. Hence, he rather 
deprecates such a militant reform as the 
traditional Mihdi is likely to preach. What 
he judges to be wanting is “ a legal authority ” 
to sanction the changes which are rapidly 
taking plaoe in the mind and practice of 
Isl&m. Here the author reverts again to his 
favourite oatholioon :— 

“ Since we are imagining many things we may 
imagine this one too—that our Oaliph of the 
Koreysh, chosen by the faithful and installed at 
Meooa, should invite the Ulema of every land 
to a oounoil at the time of the pilgrimage, and 
there, appointing a new Mujtanf-a, should be 
opened to them certain modifications of the 
Sheriat, as things necessary to the welfare of 
Islam, and deducible from tradition. No point 
of doctrine need in any way be touohed, only 
the law. The Fakh ed din would need hardly 
a modification. The Fakh esh Shariat would, 
in oertain chapters, have to be rewritten.” 

Let the reader oall to mind the deplorable 
failure of all similar attempts on tbe part of 
Christian churches and sects to establish a 
common Concordat between them, and then 
let him oalotdate the ohances of a Muslim 
representative council at Makkah, composed 
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of still more widely divergent opinions, draw¬ 
ing up an Eirenikon which would be accept¬ 
able to their respective coreligionists. 

In the concluding chapter of his book, 
entitled “ England’s Interest in Islam,” the 
writer discusses “ the course which duty and 
interest require us to pursue in regard to the 
vast Mussulman population of our Indian 
Empire.” Here, again, apart from another 
batch of Mr. Blunt’s “ enormous postulates ” 
and suggested modes of intervention in the con¬ 
cerns of Isl&m generally, the reviewer thor¬ 
oughly agrees with him that our forty millions 
of Muslim subjeots inlndia have aspecial claim 
on the consideration of the British Govern¬ 
ment. No intelligent Englishman can doubt 
that they may prove an element of danger 
as well as of strength to our sovereignty 
there; and he must be a short-sighted 
statesman who, while recognising that fact, 
fails to adopt every means consistent with 
the fundamental principles of a Christian 
administration and its duty towards other 
subject nationalities to secure their loyalty. 
That such has been the policy hitherto gener¬ 
ally pursued towards them is indisputable; 
and it may fairly be questioned whether the 
followers of Isl&m, even in the much-vaunted 
age of the Abbaside Khalifahs, were as free 
in the exercise of their religion and as safe¬ 
guarded in their persons and property as are 
the Muslims of India at the present day. 
Moreover, they are said to be contented; and, 
if so, what inducement has the British 
Government to mix itself up with the burning 
political and religious questions of Isl&m 
beyond its own territories, even were it 
certain, which it is not, that its intervention 
would be generally acceptable ? Quieta non 
move re ; but Mr. Blunt thinks otherwise, 
and the following is a concise programme 
of his “ imaginings ” and recommendations. 
Delenda est Carthago : Constantinople must 
fall, and with it the Ottoman dynasty and 
Khalxfate, to be replaced by a Khali fate 
having its seat at M&kkah. His position is 
thus described 

“The Caliph of the future, in_whatever city 
he may fix nis abode, will be ohiefly a spiritual 
and not a temporal king, and will be limited 
in the exercise of his authority by a few con¬ 
ditions of the existing material kind. He will be 
spared the burden of despotic government, the 
odium of tax-gathering and conscription over 
unwilling populations, the constant struggle to 
maintain his authority in arms, and the as 
constant intrigue against rival Mohammedan 
prinoes. It is probable that all these would 
readily acknowledge [?] the nominal sovereignty 
of a Caliph who could not pretend to coerce 
them physically ” (p. 190). 

The reader of the above would infer at first 
sight that this model spiritual sovereignty 
might be left to take care of itself; but it is 
not so, for 

“ on the downfall of the Ottoman Empire . . . 
the rile of England in regard to Islam seems 
plainly marked ont. The Caliphate . . . must 
be taken under British protection, and publioly 
guaranteed its political existence, undisturbed by 
further aggressions from Europe. . . . England 
is a naval Power, and the seat of the Caliphate 
most be one secured from all attack by land. 

. . . Established at Mecca, our duty of protect¬ 
ing the head of the Mussulman religion would 
be a comparatively easy one. Hej&z for all 
military purposes is inaccessible by land for 


Europeans; and Meeca, were it necessary at 
any time to give the Caliph a garrison of 
Mussulman troops, is within a night's maroh of 
the coast ” (pp. 190, 206). 

In all these speculations it is tacitly assumed 
that the Khalifah of the future will be left 
undisturbed by the pestilent rival tribes of 
the al-Hij&z; that France and Russia, and 
the Eastern sovereignties generally, will 
abstain from intervention on behalf of their 
Muslim subjects ; that British protection will 
be universally hailed as a godsend, and will 
alone suffice to insure the absolute freedom 
and immunity of the spiritual bead of Islam. 
These, again, are ‘‘enormous postulates,” 
conceived by a sympathetic mind in the 
region of utopia, which it is useless to discuss 
further. They may pass muster as theses for 
intellectual disquisition, but will scarcely 
attract the serious attention of the practical 
politician or statesman. 

Mr. Blunt’s transliteration of Oriental 
words, from the motto on the title-page to 
the end of the volume, is sorry iu the extreme. 
Apart from the names introduced, which 
the author may have preferred to write in 
the loose popular style, such renderings as 
“ijtahad” for ijtihdd , “mujtahed” for muj- 
tdhid, “Muwahhedin” for Muiodhhidin, “Mu- 
talleb ” for Muttalib, “ Dewy ” for Zhouiy, 
“Fakh ” for JFikh, and “ Muaherrakin,” which 
signifies “those who go eastward,” for 
Mushriktn, those who associate another with 
God, polytheists, evince either a deplorable 
ignorance of Arabic or an inexcusable care¬ 
lessness. Gbobge Percy Badges. 


The Praise and Blame of Love, with other 
Verse. (Glasgow; Wilson St M'Cormick.) 

Whew the weary critic, tired of drawing 
sand-carts, expatiates and browses on the 
common of minor poetry (the minor poet is 
requested to observe that this rather elaborate 
comparison is by no means too flattering to 
the critic), he sometimes, though not very 
often, comes across vegetable growths of 
which he hardly knows what to make. They 
are not mere weeds—that he can both see and 
taste; but whether they are aetually of an 
authentic species of flower he hardly knows. 
He must wait till the next year’s blooming to 
determine that, and to see whether the flower¬ 
like qualities are constant. Of these dubious 
books the one before us is one of the most 
remarkable that we have recently met with, 
and it seems worth while to put a few speci¬ 
mens of it before the reader. The anonymous 
author is not altogether free from the charge 
of imitation, but he imitates with a certain 
independence. He is very unequal, but then 
most of his kind are remarkably equal in 
badness. He is refreshingly free from the 
silly cant of Republicanism and Freethought 
which makes much minor verse of the day as 
dull as a hymn-book, and not half so honest. 
His love-making is neither mawkish nor 
prurient, and the bathos yawns for him in 
vain, except in one astounding little poem 
which begins, 

‘' Dr, Augustas Tempest was the first," 
and which we charitably suppose to have been 
written in his sleep after reading the parody 
on Crabhe in Selected Addresses, 
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All these things are good, but they are most 
of them negative. Now for the positive. Here 
is the first piece in the book, not by any 
means the best: 

“ LOVE NEAR. 

“ By twilight ways, O Love, that pass 

Through dreamland vines and mystio palms 
I strained to hear thy low-sung Mass, 

Or echoes of the aweet Alas 
That ends thy people's trembling psalms. 

“ Yet here these hawthorn leaves below 
And gleaming to these gloomy skies, 

I see the serving of thy bow: 

Ah, Love, with what intent of woe 
Await'st thou here my startled eyes t” 

This is, of course, to a certain extent, second¬ 
hand in style, but it is a remarkable advice to 
a painter, and, in a certain Parnassien kind, 
deserves high rank. It must be a dnU 
imagination which does not see before it the 
tangled background of the palm-land and the 
hawthorn brake in front, with Love armed 
and meaning mischief. But the following is 
in a very different style:— 

“ Not the naked dsme who rose 
Once a maid from foamy seas, 

Not the little god who throws 
Loverward his dizzy woes 
Taught your gentle eyes to please.” 

If anybody is deaf to the sadden melody of 
the first two lines, that body may be assured 
that he is dea£ and there’s an end of it. 
Here is something quite different again in 
the shape of a sonnet on the “ Imitation.” 

**db nrrfATioNE, 

11 Where Is the ohuroh that onee made brave the 
world 

With rainbow sails and flying dignities t 
What of the Fathers, fierce-browed osptalns, la 
Left for a Solaoe now ? With sails untnrled 
On safer seas the ohuroh her oommeroe plies 
Of tidings glad from holy morning lands, 

Nor claims With bitter loee of brains and hands 
An easy north-west passage to the ekies. 

Bow were they named, these captains? Who 
oan tell ? 

The stories of their victories and wrecks 
Charm us no more. Thee only love we well 
Whose ship The Imitation, with its decks 
Of peaoe and love-pure Bails and helm of grace* 

So gently voyaged to God's own blessed plaoe.” 

Here the expression might he improved ia 
places, bat the whole is not every-day work. 
A fourth extraot strikes again a different note. 

“ LOVE AND TIME. 

“ Two lovers watohed the sunset die 
In happy olouda that floated west f 
Hie lips oareseed her eilken hair. 

Her head lay nettling on hla breast. 

“ ‘ Ah, Love,’ he aaid, ' I see that men 

Should make no oount of hours and days; 
They live moat when their aleepy heart* 

Do leap like mine In proud amaze.’ 

“ ‘Yes, yes,’ she whispered, 'all In vain 
I hear the bells of hollow towers, 

But your heart swiftly beating hern 
Tells all too well the flying honrs,' ” 

While, for a final specimen, it may be said 
that when a man has the oourage to writs of 
the sea he might do worse than this 

“the sea. 

“ In sunlight and In storm the giant aen 

Breathes with the equal breath of yearlong 
sleep; 

From breath to breath It ia a day, no deep. 

So utter deep his rest. The winds in glee 
May pass like faery dreams aorots his face, 

Or winda in wrath may stir the spumy ha! 1 
That hoary was ere toiling peoples Were 
Or flowers or gran or any pleasant plaoe* 
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Bat still he sleeps, with bresth on equal bresth, 
And still he sleeps till now we soaroely fear; 
Yet onoe he rose and swept the green earth 
olear 

And langhed alone the surging heavens beneath. 
Dream’st thou again to tumble thrones and oreeds 
Deep down together 'mid the tangled weeds ?" 

Par be it from us to announce “ a new poet" 
with blare of trumpet and waving of banners. 
Ne fait pas ee tour qui veut either in the way 
of being a new poet or discovering one. But 
the author of The Praise and Blame of Love 
is, at any rate, worth pointing out to those 
who take an interest in poetry as a person 
on whom an eye should be kept. 

Geobge Saintsbuet. 


A Selection of Oases from the State Trials. 
Vol. II. Parts I. and II., 1660-81. By 
J. W. Willis-Bund. (Cambridge : Univer¬ 
sity Press.) 

It has been stated more than once that the 
history of England from first to last shows 
that we have been, when dealing with our 
own people, less cruel than any of the 
nations of continental Europe. This may be 
so. We are not concerned on the present 
occasion to hold a brief against our country¬ 
men ; but, if things were worse during the 
reign of Charles II. in any other Christian 
land than they were here, it is not a little 
surprising that the conservative forces of 
society were able to hold human beings to¬ 
gether under any conditions of social order. 
Little as we may respect most of the actors 
in the Revolution of 1688, we cannot believe 
that any reasonable person can read the 
pages before us without having the conclusion 
forced upon him that organic ohange was 
inevitable. A religious revolution suoh as 
that which the middle of the century had seen 
could not be enacted over again. The fervent 
faith, or unreasoning fanaticism—call it which 
you will—of the Puritans was dead. The 
choice lay between that ;ohange which threw 
the control of England into the hands of a 
few great families and another and far deeper 
revolution then unthought of. 

The treason trials of the reign of Charles II. 
mad more like a series of horrible dreams 
than anything which we, living in a purer 
and happier age, can imagine as taking place 
in our midst. Mr. Willis-Bund thinks that 
the lawyers and judges of the Restoration 
have had hard measure dealt out to them. 
The seventeenth century has undoubtedly 
been the playground of the partisan historian, 
and all sorts of wild things nave been written 
by men who were determined to see no good 
in the restored monarchy. We will most 
readily concede that strong language has 
been used without discrimination, that it has 
often not been of the right kind, and that the 
populace—and by populace we mean nearly 
the whole people, without regard to social 
degrees—were far more to blame than the 
unhappy persons who carried out its will. 
The government, thanks to the fanaticism 
of the Restoration, had become almost an 
absolute monarchy. The 12th of Charles II., 
chap. 13, had declared that neither “the 
whole people collectively or representatively, 
nor any other persons whatsoever, ever had, 
or ought to have, any coercive power over 


the persons of the kings of this realm.” 
Not only was this solemnly set forth in an 
Act of Parliament, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the land the clergy were 
preaching a doctrine of the Divine right of 
kings which was in absolute conflict with 
every notion of civil liberty. The country 
lay, as it were, in a trance. Men were content 
to submit to a despotism, and even give their 
intellectual assent to some of the arguments 
by which sophists sought to defend it; but 
this was only because the despotism was 
weak, and made itself the exponent of the 
popular passion in a way that it would 
be hard to parallel in any land where 
free institutions ware a reality. A strong 
despot who would have ruled with stern 
justice would have been a great immediate 
gain to the country. A weak one such as 
Charles, who was content that clamour 
should rule so long as his personal enjoyments 
were not restrained, was at that juncture 
a mischance of which it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the evil results. The trials 
for the “ Popish Plot,” which form the more 
important part of the volumes before us, are 
as horrible an example of mob-rule as any¬ 
thing in the annals of the French Revolution. 
They are perhaps, indeed, more revolting, for 
we cannot but remember that the crimes of 
the French Terror were the result of ages 
of unutterable wrong; while in England the 
judicial murders were brought about by a 
few cunning statesmen fanning the madness 
of the people. As we have remarked before, 
Mr. Willis-Bund does not speak so unfavour¬ 
ably of tbe legal officials of that time as 
most of those who have gone before him 
have done. We believe he is, in the main, 
right in his contention that the law, aa law, 
was more fairly administered; and it is at 
least probable that the judges were carried 
away by the madness of the time almost as 
completely as the jurors and the howling 
rabble who watched the trials are known to 
have been. It is none the less certain, how¬ 
ever, that Oates, Bedlowe, and their com- 
gqjdons were perjured wretches, and that 
everyone who went to his death on their 
evidence was murdered. It does not by any 
means follow from this, as a matter of course, 
that the judges were judicial murderers. That 
they were not so is evidently the opinion of 
Mr. Willis-Bund. He has even a good word 
to say for the best hated man among them— 
Sir William Scroggs, the Lord Chief Justice. 
“As a judge, does he merit the unqualified 
censure pronounced on him ? ” we are asked ; 
and a very fair reply is given. 

“ His judicial career was mainly taken up with 
trying prisoners for the Popish Plot, and it is 
on his oonduct on these trials that his condemna¬ 
tion mainly rests. It must be premised he was 
always unfeeling, often brutal, in his behaviour 
and remarks to prisoners, and that he was a 
strong Protestant, and never lost an opportunity 
of reviling Catholics or their religion. In 
neither of these points is Scroggs an exceptional 
judge. . . . The real question is, Did he ad¬ 
minister bad law ? Were the prisoners by his 
means unfairly tried or illegally convicted ? ” 

The contention is that, on the whole, and 
with exceptions, the trials were conducted 
according to law. His victims might have 
exclaimed with De. Sale in The Successful 
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Pyrate, had they been in a mood to quote 
contemporary verse: 

“ Ye empty tools of arbitrary power, 

Why do you use these silly forms of justice ?” 

For the forms were used, and the arbitrary 
power which murdered them was not the 
judges or the King, but the maddened popu¬ 
lace who ruled both. What we are to think 
of a king who, knowing that the victims were 
innocent, was too much of a coward or too 
idle a voluptuary to intervene and save them 
is another matter. Scroggs, we believe, was 
himself fully under the influence of the delu¬ 
sion, and really thought the prisoners guilty. 
That Scroggs was a man of more intellectual 
capacity than has sometimes been thought is 
proved by his Practice of Courts Leet and 
Courts Baron , a work which was once highly 
thought of, and is still of no little service to 
those interested in the old laws relating to 
manors. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of the earlier part of these 
volumes—namely, that portion devoted to the 
trials of the Regioides. They are given here 
with but little abridgment, and are very 
fairly presented to the reader. Whatever our 
opinions may be as to the character of the 
act for which they suffered, we apprehend 
that, so far as those of them are concerned 
who signed the warrant for the execution of 
the King, no legal plea can be put in. The 
position of Peters was different. We have 
never seen arguments whioh convince us that 
his conviction was even good law. Vane's case 
is also exceptional. It was more outrageously 
unjust than that of any of the others. If 
he was to die for acts done during the Inter¬ 
regnum, one cannot see on what ground a 
hundred others were spared. Mr. Willis- 
Bund holds that the restored monarchy was 
not above measure severe on its enemies. 

“ Twenty-nine conviotions and thirteen execu¬ 
tions for the greatest rebellion the country has 
yet experienced is as nothing when oomp&red 
with the wholesale executions after the Pilgrim¬ 
age of Grace, the Northern rebellion under 
Elizabeth, or even those which followed the 
rebellions of 1715 or 1746.” 

For the atrocities of the eighteenth century 
we have no manner of excuse to offer; they 
are among the very vilest things in our 
annals. But we would submit that there is a 
world of difference between the position of 
Vane and the Regicides and that of the men 
who followed Aske in the reign of Henry 
VIII., or who rallied to the banner of the 
Cross and the five wounds against Anna 
Boleyn’s daughter. The one represented a 
settled government whioh had ruled England 
for ten years; the others, though highly 
dangerous for a time, had never gained power 
enough to have the rights of belligerents. 

We must not conclude without saying that 
the author has carried out very thoroughly 
the task he has imposed upon himself. The 
commentary is always useful, and written 
without a particle of religious or political 
bitterness. It is impossible to gather from 
his pages what may be his convictions on 
any of the important questions which divide 
modern Englishmen. This is no little gain 
to the student who has to use his volumes. 

Edwabd Peacock. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. By John Jamieson. A New 
Edition, carefully Revised, Ac., by John 
Longmuir and David Donaldson. (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner.) 

The magnum opus of the energetic Paisley 
publisher, whose efforts to revive an interest 
in the literature of Scotland are deserving of 
hearty praise, is virtually completed by the 
publication of the fourth volume, although 
we are promised a supplementary one, 
containing additional material which may 
have been discovered, a memoir of Dr. 
Jamieson, and an essay on the Scottish 
language. The three first ponderous instal¬ 
ments of the work have been noticed here as 
they came out, and of the fourth it is sufficient 
to say that it is marked by the same ex¬ 
cellences and defects as its predecessors. 
Mr. Donaldson, who is mainly responsible for 
the work of revising the original dictionary by 
Jamieson—his colleague, Dr. Longmuir, having 
been incapacitated at an early stage by weak 
health—has erred chiefly in not condensing 
the original lengthy and discursive definitions 
of Jamieson, and in dragging too much into 
his net. Almost every third page one comes 
upon huge boulders of antiquarian lore (which 
may be interesting enough in themselves, but 
are undoubtedly out of place in a dictionary), 
and upon mere corruptions of English words 
reckoned as Scotch vocables. Mr. Donaldson 
might further have drawn much more largely, 
and to greater profit, than he has done on 
familiar Scotch authors, such as Ramsay, 
Burns, Scott, and Wilson, for illustrative 
quotations. Thus, to deal only with the last 
volume, why should not “ stank,” in the sense 
of “ pond ” or “ loch,” lead to the quotation 
of Burns’s “ Muses’ stank ” ? 

Whatever defects or mistakes minute ex¬ 
amination may detect in the new edition of 
“Jamieson,” the preparation of it has been a 
very laborious and successful enterprise. The 
brackets and other devices by which the fresh 
material in the new edition is indicated of 
themselves prove what pains Mr. Donaldson 
has been at; while a very good idea may be 
formed of the additions and corrections made, 
and of the improvements effected in the arrange¬ 
ment and grouping of words, by comparing 
the old edition with the new under the head¬ 
ings Ga, Ill, Nab, Put, Set, Win, and Yok, or, 
indeed, by comparing any large group of 
words in the one edition with the correspond¬ 
ing one in the other. Mr. Donaldson has 
further been very successful in collecting and 
embodying in the present work large numbers 
of provincial, and more particularly of Orkney 
and Shetland, peculiarities. The enormous 
size of the hook, although it may be an 
objection in some respects, is, in others, an 
advantage. Above all, it is now not only a 
complete dictionary, but a thesaurus of Scot¬ 
tish antiquities, manners, and customs. As 
has been already said, it is in type and 
quality of paper at least equal to any dic¬ 
tionary that has appeared of late years. As 
a Scottish lexicon, it is hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive of its having either rival or successor. 
What the Scottish—the Lowland Scottish— 
language now needs is a movement for the 
foundation of Chairs throughout Scotland to 
render the literature expressed in it intel- 
legible to an English-speaking generation of 


Scotsmen. A second Prof. Blackie is at least 
as urgently required as a new “ Jamieson.” 

William Wallace. 


I’OUB COLLECTIONS OF STOEIEB. 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Summer Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

(Macmillan.) 

The Prince of Wales's Garden-Party, and 

other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Old Faces in Odd Places. By Urban Rus. 

(Wyman.) 

Short stories naturally suggest holiday 
reading. The book that is to be the com¬ 
panion of the parasol, or of the softfelt hat; 
that will be connected with benches by the 
sea, or long railway journeys, or Rhine 
steamers ; that will go out on fishing excur¬ 
sions or picnics, and probably come home 
unread till some hopelessly wet day helps it 
to assert its claims, is very likely to be a 
volume of short stories. But readable 
volumes of short stories or sketches are very 
hard to find at the exact moment they are 
wanted. Such collections as those of Mrs. 
Thackeray-Ritchie or of the late Dr. John 
Brown are read immediately on publication, 
in hurried snatches of leisure and in the midst 
of hard work, few people having the self- 
control to keep them for holiday-reading. 
But when the holidays have come how con¬ 
stant is the cry for “something light” or 
“ something short that will do for a journey! ” 

Ouida has done something for these holiday- 
readers as well as for the ohildren in her 
volume called Bimbi. So delightful are some 
of the stories that they create a wish that 
she had spent more of her undoubted talent 
in this direction than on meretricious pictures 
of society. She is a poet at heart; and there 
is genius in so much that she writes that we 
naturally expect to find her at her best when 
writing for ohildren, to whom both genius 
and poetry would only offer their purest and 
truest gifts. Whether the stories are prob¬ 
able or not, children and their elders will 
care for the little August hiding in his dear 
Hirschvogel stove, for the baby skill and love 
of Raffaelle in the old town of Urbino, for the 
poodle “ Moufflou,” and for the dreams of the 
tender-hearted Findelkind, who neglected the 
duty that lay at hand while he wandered 
through a heartless world begging alms for 
impossible benevolence. There is a great 
charm in Ouida’s pictures of foreign life—of 
the old German towns “ with the green 
meadows and great mountains all about them, 
and the gray-green glacier-fed water rushing 
by them ”—of the old quarter in Florence in 
“ that picturesque zig-zag which goes round 
the grand church of Or San Michele"—of 
life in Urbino when Raffaelle was seven years 
old and majolica was in its glory—of Mar- 
tinswand, “where the short summer passed 
as fast as a dragon-fly flashes by, all green 
and gold in the sun.” The children will, 
perhaps, feel there is too much poetry for 
them and too much description; they may 
not appreciate the Florentine setting of the 
delightful poodle Moufflou and his little 


crippled master; they may think the little 
August and Findelkind too sentimental for 
their tastes; but the stories will fascinate 
them, nevertheless—at least, those which are 
of foreign parts. There is more strain for 
effect and less charm in those of English life. 
“ In the Apple Country ” and “ The Little 
Earl” could well have been spared from a 
oollection otherwise so pleasant. 

Mrs. Molesworth always writes delight¬ 
fully, and, if she has nothing special to say, 
still ripples on with the small details in 
which children find their joy; but Summer 
Stories are rather disappointing as coming 
from her. They are threaded on the old 
string of children wanting occupation and 
reading alond stories which the most unlikely 
people produce with prodigality which never 
comes true in the experience of real ohildren. 
The stories read in “ The Dingle ” are five in 
number—“ The Swallows,” which will please 
the very little ones ; “ Not exactly a Ghost 
Story,” which seems exactly like a great 
many ghost-stories in its unaccounted-for 
touch of the supernatural, which the children 
will hardly appreciate; “The Goose-Girl,” 
a fairy-tale like some others of both Danish 
and Swedish origin; “Left Behind,” the 
story of a very small boy who finds himself 
left at a station friendless and penniless, while 
the merciless train carries his mother and 
sister away from him ; and “ The Toymakera 
of Bergstein,” telling of the children who 
make dolls. But children are easy to please, 
and Mrs. Molesworth’s name is dear to them 
for much better work than Summer Stories. 

Mrs. Riddell has put together a volume of 
stories for grown-up people under the name of 
The Prince of Wales's Garden-Party, which 
means the fete at Chiswick in honour of the 
Shah, and might just as well have been any 
other garden-party, or, indeed, none at all, 
for it does not seem probable that a disfigured 
hero, who is represented as morbidly sensitive, 
would choose that opportunity for revealing 
himself to the heroine. Such a leading 
title is not worthy of the author of George 
Geith; nor, indeed, is the book, though 
it may while away the hours of some 
long and dusty journey. “ Lady Dugdale’s 
Diamonds,” “ Far Stranger than Fiction,” 
and “ Captain Mat’s Wager ” are all stories 
of tricks—the first two with intent to 
deceive, the last for a joke; but perhaps 
the cleverest of the stories is “ Mrs. Donald ” 
—the widow of a would-be literary turn 
of mind whose futile dreams of fame are 
dissipated by loss of fortune and friends— 
which contains a solemn warning against 
clever Irishmen who, for their own reasons, 
call the aspirant “ a woman of janius.” 

Urban Rus has written cleverly of some 
phases of English country life which are 
rapidly passing away. There are probably 
few villages left, even in the remotest parts, 
where brooms are kept at the door for foot 
passengers to clean their boots upon, and 
where the rector is to be seen coming from 
his house to the church in “ full white 
surplice ” and “ scarlet hood,” surmounted by 
a tall hat! But such things have been, and 
it is amusing to have them preserved in suoh 
graphic little pictures as that of “ Who is 
going to church this morning?’’ though 
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the rest of the stories have in them some¬ 
thing of the flatness and the agricultural 
monotony of the Midland counties. 

F. M. Owen. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

A Flight to Mexico. By J. J. Aubertin. 
With Seven Illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo.) No rival is so formidable to an author 
as his own previous success. Much of the dis¬ 
appointment which we have felt in reading 
these hastily written pages by the translator of 
The Lusiatu and of Seventy Sonnets of Camoens 
may be due to this cause. We had not expected 
to receive a work of travel from Mr. Aubertin 
which oontains not a word of the literature and 
poetry of the country which he traverses. It 
is, however, perhaps unreasonable to ask of an 
author more than he professes to give; a more 
just cause for complaint lies in the interminable 
digressions and comparisons with which the 
book is filled, and which materially reduoe the 
portion really devoted to Mexico. Thus, the 
first chapter is oocupied with a detailed route of 
the Boyal Mail and Pacific steamers round 
South America in order to show that no portion 
of the route has so long a sea-passage as that from 
Southampton to St. Thomas. The ohase and 
lassooing of a bull in Mexioo introduces seven 
pages of description of two bnll-fights which the 
author saw in Madrid, as if such scenes were not 
sufficiently depicted in every work on Spain. 
The most valuable portion of the work, and 
that nearly a quarter of the whole, is a narra¬ 
tive of the last days of Maximilian at Queretaro. 
Mr. Aubertin, by fortunate encounters, was 
able to converse with some of the chief actors 
in that dismal tragedy. He incidentally gives 
us an instructive example of the difficulty of 
arriving at the truth of historical details even 
in the highest quarters. In Sir T. Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort there is a touching 
account of Maximilian’s giving his watoh to his 
confessor to be carried to the Empress Charlotte. 
But Mr. Aubertin learns from the confessor 
himself, . Canon Soria, and from others, that 
Maximilian died believing, as most people in 
Mexico did at the time, that the Empress was 
already dead. It was his wedding ring and 
scapulary which he sent to his mother through 
his physician, Dr. Basch, not by Canon Sona, 
a native Mexican, who had never thought of 
journeying to Europe. The climate of the 
Mexican plateau is highly praised by our 
author, and though the lower lands, the tierra 
caliente, can never be healthy, its cattle and 
vegetable products are magnificent, and a great 
future is predicted for the oountry. A curious, 
but not wholly satisfactory, vein of humour 
runs through the book, and detracts much 
from its value. Thus, a long journey is under¬ 
taken to visit a silver mine, but when at the 
place Mr. Aubertin will not make the descent 
In like manner he visits a maguey plantation, 
but cannot bring himself to taste the pulque, 
the national Mexican drink made from that 
plant, though prepared expressly for him in the 
most delicate fashion by a charming hostess. 
Instead of information on the country, trivial 
personal confidences are obtruded on the reader. 
“ Coffee sticks are sold in Mexico; and under 
the aroadas of the Plaza I purchased one of 
most unusual dimensions.” On p. 187 the 
Writer wonders at his having eaten bull beef, 
and at having found it good, and on the next 
page he wonders whether he had previously 
done so in England or elsewhere. We are told 
the hour of his taking his early cup of coffee, 
of his bath, of his iced water, and of his break¬ 
fast on his journey home, and three reasons are 
detailed why he landed at Plymouth instead of 
at Southampton. A slighter book written by a 
man of talent wo have opidqm read, and the 


present work is certainly no measure of Mr. 
Aubertin’s power as an author. 

The Land of the Bey: being Impressions of 
Tunis and the French. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
(Sampson Low.) When a special correspondent, 
being a practised writer, has re-arranged his 
materials, and discarded superfluities—in fact, 
when he has “ had time to make it shorter ”— 
the result is sometimes, as iu the present esse, 
very suooessful. The author’s impressive 
account of the state of Tunis at the critical 
moment of the French occupation of the capital 
claims especial attention; but even the usual 
traveller’s experiences, a rough sea-passage, the 
characters he meets with, the ordinary scenes of 
Oriental life—here certainly more striking and 
unalloyed than in the haunts of the average 
tourist—are all rendered interesting by a oare- 
ful choice of incidents and a happily oondensed 
style, with a judicious mixture of humour and 
sentiment. On his way out to Tunis everyone he 
met was delighted at the news of Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest; be does not mention what they were 
saying in the *‘ favourite corner of the Reform 
Club,” where the last ohapter was written, about 
his release. His view of the Tunis question, 
shortly, is that, though both France and Italy 
have long had an eye to an eventual occupation, 
the French had no deliberate intention to 
annex, but that events were precipitated by 
certain stockjobbing and financial intrigues 
of the most unsavoury character. Being in 
possession, however, the French will not give up 
what has been acquired at suoh a sacrifice not 
only of blood and money, but of honour, 

“and even the Englishman who has been ednoated 
by reoent transactions in Afghanistan and 8outh 
Africa must admit that there is some force in the 
prevailing Frenoh sentiment on the snbjeot." 

The author, however, comments strongly on the 
“amazing ignorance” of those English news¬ 
papers which professed to see a resemblance 
between the conduct of the Frenoh iu Tunis and 
that of their own countrymen in Afghanistan. 
He sees muoh difficulty in store for France, 
both in the ill-will which her notion has exoited 
in Italy and also in the hatred of the Musal- 
man world—the latter danger being one which 
our joint notion in the East with the French 
may easily extend to ourselves. Mr. Reid 
describes in glowing terms the satisfaction with 
whioh he passed from an atmosphere of 
suspicion and danger for an Englishman, and 
from the dirt and confusion of Tunis, to the 
order and cleanliness of Malta, with its pervad¬ 
ing sense of English power. It is to be hoped 
that his ideas on the impregnability of the 
place, and its readiness “ to face a whole world 
in arms,” represent the facts not merely as 
they ought to be, but as they are. 

Mbs. Howard Vyse’s A Winter in Tangier 
and Home through Spain (Hatohards) is one of 
a class of books of which there is always au 
abundant supply. The author, in her Preface, 
speaks diffidently of her work as “rough 
notes,” and adds that in writing them she did 
not contemplate their publication, but was led 
to publish because she believed “ that little is 
known of Tangier and the surrounding oountry, 
and still less of its olimate.” It oannot be 
affirmed that Mrs. Vyse’s experience adds muoh 
to our knowledge, and her book is destitute of 
any literary style. A fair idea, however, may 
be gained of Tangier and the many picturesque 
aspects of its inhabitants ; and the sketches of 
the vie intime of the Jewish and Arab communi¬ 
ties are portrayed with skill and fidelity, while 
a description of the country about Tetuan must 
bo commended for its intelligent observation, 
particularly of the rich and diverse flora of that 
district. The winter climate of Tangier is 
spoken of in deservedly high terms as exercising 
a salutary influence in pulmonary complaints; 
and Mrs, Vyse also potes the remarkable and 


exhilarating quality in the air of Morocoo, so 
grateful to the jaded spirits and so benefioial in 
imparting tone to the exhausted nerves. As in 
Algeria, this tonio and stimulative nerve- 
influence is a far more notable feature in the 
climate than its curative power in lung disease. 
Those who may be anticipating a sojourn in 
Morocco will find A Winter in Tangier useful in 
several particulars as supplementing the guide¬ 
books. 

Tourist's Guide to Dorsetshire. By R. N« 
Worth. (Stanford.) Apart from the quiet 
charms of its characteristically English soenery, 
the county of Dorset is unusually rich iu 
remains of the most varied historical and 
antiquarian interest. The land of the Duro- 
triges, or “dwellers by the water-side,” as 
Ptolemy calls them, was one of the parts of 
Britain most thiokly inhabited by Roman 
colonists, who have left abundant relics of their 
occupation—fine villas with mosaio pavements, 
great quantities of ooins and other objects iu 
silver and bronze—which are constantly being 
discovered in every part of the county. It is 
worthy of note that in Dorsetshire more Roman 
objects with Christian symbols on them have 
been 'found than in any other part of Britain. 
The fine mosaio pavement at Frampton is an 
instance of this, and so are the ingots of mixed 
metal and silver rings reoently dug up near 
Blandford and Sturminster Newton. The 
great Via Ioeniana, oonneoting the province of 
the Ioeni in Norfolk with Exeter and the 
South-west, passes right through Dorsetshire, 
while a net-work of other roads joined the 
numerous Roman camps and towns, of most of 
whioh Borne vestiges still remain. Nor is 
Dorsetshire less rioh in remains of British 
work, and in specimens of the grand ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture of the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Worth’s little guide-book supplies in a con¬ 
venient and portable form a great deal of very 
useful information to anyone who may wish to 
explore the district. It is well and clearly 
arranged in a series of excursions planned to 
suit the lines of railway, and gives the tourist 
a very fair notion of what to look for, though 
in so limited a space but little room can be 
devoted to the history or description of any 
special thing. The weak point of the book is 
its very limited antiquarian value. We are not 
told, for instance, under the head Wimborne, 
that this was one of the chief Roman towns of 
Dorsetshire, Vindogladia by name; and the 
grand old oollegiate church (a college of secular 
oanons) is oalled vaguely a “minster," without 
any information as to what order of clergy it 
belonged to—a point of the greatest interest in 
every monastio building, the plan and arrange¬ 
ment of which depends on the rule and customs 
of the special religious Order that built it. But 
little is said, and that not with the most careful 
acouraoy, about the many interesting old 
ohurohes, suoh as Milton, Oerne, Bridport, 
Beaminster, and others. The wish to keep the 
book in a portable form is no doubt partly the 
oause of this; but a little careful information 
about some of these historically interesting 
remains would have been more useful to the 
reader than the quotation of Dr. Arbuthnot's 
jokes, eulogies on Hardman’s stained glass, or 
praise of the hideous destruction perpetrated by 
modern architects under the name of “ restora¬ 
tion.” There is, however, an excellent account 
of Oorfe Castle, the scene of the murder of 
Edward the Martyr, one of the most complete 
and pioturesque of all the remains of military 
architecture iu England. The stately Norman 
keep is still well preserved, and the lines of the 
inner, middle, ana outer wards are easily trace¬ 
able. Its position is very striking, and must 
have made it almost impregnable, standing as 
it does on a mass of rook rising alone among 
gently sloping hills, while on three sides the 
paw of the rock is washed by meeting streams, 
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Tourists’ Guide to Berkshire. By Edward 
Walford. (Stanford.) Berkshire ia a county 
bounded and divided by rivera. From Leohlade 
to Windsor the noble Thames—if Thames it 
can be called above the little village of Benson— 
forma its northern limit. The " Sennet swift ” 
crosses the oounty from Hongerford to Beading, 
and for a part of its course its waters are joined 
by those of the Lamboum. Near Wargrave 
the “ Loddon alow ” runs into the Thames after 
having crept along from Basingstoke. Another 
river of less note, the Ock, loses itself in the 
Thames near Abingdon. All these rivers are 
the resorts of anglers ; and Mr. Walford, with 
a keen perception of the wants of the class of 
tourists likely to visit Berkshire, describes the 
soenery and the villages on their banks with 
sufficient detail. The main roads lead the 
traveller over the healthy downs in the heart 
of the county, and desoend at last into shady 
vales, in which many pleasant villages lie 
buried. Windsor and its forest stand out as 
of surpassing interest; with that exception, the 
three most striking towns are Abingdon, New¬ 
bury, and Wallingford. Mr. Walford’s descrip¬ 
tions of their antiquities afford enough informa¬ 
tion for the angler or pedestrian while on his 
travels; but it might have been well if some 
indication had been given of the fuller Histories 
which he could consult on his return home. 
Such references would have been of greater value 
than the long tables^ giving the populations of 
the various hundreds and parishes. Mr. Wat¬ 
ford's remarks on the scenery of Berkshire are 
not borrowed from his predecessors; during the 
last two years he has visited almost every comer 
of the county, and the purchaser of the last 
addition to Mr. Stanford’s excellent series of 
pocket handbooks may thus rely upon the 
accuracy of the compiler’s assertions on all 
points of looal topography. In matters of 
history Mr. Walford has sometimes inadvertently 
adopted the error of someone who has gone 
before him. The list of Camden Professors of 
History at Oxford does not include the name of 
Hearae. The statement of Kelly’s ohronicler 
that Lord Chanoellor Clarendon wrote the 
greater part, if not the whole, of his History of 
the Rebellion at Swallowfield may at onoe be 
dismissed as unworthy of credence. Nor does 
chronology allow us to accept the assurance 
that a portrait of Arohbishop Laud at Walling¬ 
ford can be by Holbein. These slight blemishes 
can be removed in a second edition, and the 
popularity of the other guide-books that Mr. 
Stanford has published justifies us in the hope 
that a second edition will soon be required for 
this description of the royal oounty. 

The J. E. M. Guide to Switzerland: The Alps 
and How to see Them. By J. E. Muddock. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) This volume pre¬ 
tends to be “ the cheapest, most comprehensive, 
useful, and interesting Swiss Guide ever offered 
to the public.” Its editor appeals with con¬ 
fidence to “ the discrimination of the public ” to 
bear out this broad statement. By this he 
probably means the ignorance of those who are 
about to be taken “ a round tour.’’ Older 
travellers, on going behind the audacious 
flourish of its Preface, will speedily reoognise 
the true character of the j. E. M. Guide. It is 
a flimsy, insufficient, and inacourate compilation, 
full of mistakes, omissions, and misprints, even 
on well-known routes. To criticise it in 
detail would be a waste of space. When we 
have pointed out that the Ones Pass—one of 
Brockedon's “ Passes of the Alps "—is not even 
alluded to, and that neither the Bieder dip, 
Axenstein, nor Monte Generoso are mentioned 
as resting-places with excellent inns, we have 
done enough to show that no tourist who has 
not more half-crowns, and more room in his 
portmanteau, than he knows what to do with 
should purchase the J. E. M. Guide. To one 
fact we must eall special notice, The editor 


states that “ the maps, plans, and panoramas 
are the very beet of their kind; ” that “ neither 
expense nor pains have been spared.” Several of 
these maps are antiquated—we had almost said 
obsolete. For instance, on the general “New 
Map ” the carriage-roads over the Oberalp 
and Furka are absent; while, although it pro¬ 
fesses to “ show all the railway routes,” the 
projected railway under the Lukmanier, long 
ago given up in favour of the St. Gothard, is 
shown, and the St. Gothard Bailway itself 
omitted, together with the continuation of the 
Bbone Valley Bailway beyond Sion and the 
junction of the French and Swiss lines by Delia 
and Porrentruy, 

Country Rambles and Manchester Walks and 
Wild Flowers. By Leo H. Grindon. (Man¬ 
chester: Palmer and Howe.) If a book like 
this were written for each of the great towns 
of the country, the result would be a substantial 
addition to the potential pleasures of the nation. 
Mr. Grindon writes ip a smooth fashion that 
engages the attention of even the careless 
reader, and yet with a fullness of knowledge 
and a grasp of the points involved that wffi 
make him a weloome companion to even the most 
devoted student of botany or ornithology. He 
has shown Manchester people how they may 
wisely employ suoh leisure as falls to them, 
and, by escaping from the mirky streets to the 
pleasant valleys, green mosses, and heathery hi)ls 
that still exist within easy distance of the cotton 
metropolis, gain renewal of health and strength. 
If any of these rural ramblers aoquire a taste 
for some form of natural history Mr. Grindpn 
Will rejoice, and for their benefit he has added 
a chapter on the aids to the study of biology 
in the public libraries of Manchester. The 
book is illustrated by engravings from draw¬ 
ings by Mr. W. Morton and Mr. T. Lether- 
brow. Where the work is, on the whole, so 
satisfactory we are not disposed to dwell upon 
the blemishes that hypercriticism might possibly 
detect. Mr, Grindon has produced a book 
equally pleasant and profitable for the reader. 

Arctic Sunbeams ; or, from the Broadway to 
the Bosphorus by way of the North Cape. By 
Sam. Si Cox. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The author of this book is one of 
the members of Congress for New York, and 
is well known in his own country by his 
writings. At p. 342 of the volume before 
US wul be found a mysterious allusion to 
the word “ Sunset; ” all the reader can possibly 
make of it is that it is a “pet name,” the 
explanation being that the author is well known 
}n America as “ Sunset Cox. ” This has resulted 
from bis two initials of S. S. having got mixed 
Up somehow with his constant references to 
“sunbeams” and “sunsets.” He has dealt 
so much in sunbeams that it would be 
easy to prove that the Member for New York 
has never existed, and was nothing more 
than a “ solar myth." The present volume is 
to be followed by another, to be called “ Orient 
Sunbeams,” whioh will give the continuation of 
the journey from Constantinople through Pales¬ 
tine to Egypt. Arctic Sunbeams describes a 
tour to the North Cape in order to see the mid¬ 
night sun, from which the author, accompanied 
by his wife, travelled through Norway and 
Finland to St Petersburg—“ Why St. Peters¬ 
burg F ” the author says, like others before him, 
for Peter the Great was not a Saint. The 
journey was continued via Mosoow and Kief— 
“The Jerusalem of Bussia”—on to Odessa, 
where they took the steamer to StambouL The 
book does not pretend to “ novelty in research, 
description, or illustration.” Yet it is the work 
pf a keen observer, who brings the clear, 
practical ideas of his country to bear on the Old 
World scenes he comas across; and, being a 
politician by profession, his criticisms on the 
present condition of Bussia are of some value. 


One pf his previous works is an almost exhaust¬ 
ive one on the subjeot of “ Why we Laugh,” 
whioh will indioate that he is not without the 
power of appreciating the humorous side of 
things; and the reader will find plentiful illustra¬ 
tions of this in the journey from thq Broadway 
to the Bosphorus. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Macmillan and Co. intend to issue 
early in the winter season a volume on 
Dante Gabriel Bossetti and his influence and 
work in art and literature. Its appearance 
will probably be contemporaneous with the 
projeoted exhibition of the artist’s works at 
Burlington House. It will be written by Mr. 
William Sharp, who has the advantage of 
having had the intimate friendship of Bossetti, 

As Mr. Browning’s house at Warwick Cres¬ 
cent, in whioh he has written almost all his 
works, is soon to be pulled down by a railway 
company for a new line, the Browning Society 
has ordered photographs to be taken of the 
house, of the view over the canal-basin from it, 
and of the poet’s study and drawing-room. The 
house at Camberwell where Mr. Browning was 
bom, and where he wrote Paracelsus, is also to 
be photographed for the Browning Society. 

Mgssas. Longman will issue next week a 
second and revised edition of Mr- J. Theodore 
Bent’s Life of Garibaldi. 


Miss Sabah Tytleb is writing a Life pf 
Marie-Antoinette for the “ New Plutarch ” series 
pf biographies published by Messrs. Masons 
Ward. 

Prof. Wellhausen, of Greifewald, has just 
published, under the title of Muhammad in 
Medina, an abridged translation of Waqidy’s 
Kitdb al Maghdzy. The edition of von Kremer 
(Calcutta, 1856) contains only the first third of 
this important work, and is in many respects 
imperfect. Prof. Wellhausen, who in 1880 
transcribed the remainder of the work from 
Prestonianus in the British Museum, gives u# 
hopes of a complete edition at some future time; 
and, meanwhile, he has supplied the historical 
Btudent with a most valuable store of material, 
We understand that Prof. Wellhausen’s reading 
of the history of Muhammad, based on very 
extensive studies in published and unpublished 
sources, will first appear in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Prof. Noldeke has promised to the 
same publication a section on the Koran, while 
the Muhammadan empire will be treated by M, 
Guyard, one of the editors of Tabary. 

The Orders of Chivalry is the title of a new 
work by Capt. J. H. Laurence-Archer, which 
will be shortly issued by Meoers. W, H. Allen 
and Co. The book wffi contain illustrations of 
the various orders, supplied direct by foreign 
Governments and other official sources; and it 
is brought down to the latest date, with an 
Appendix of extinct orders, 

The last literary work in whioh the late Dr. 
Hanna wee engaged was the preparation of a 
popular edition of his Life of Christy whioh will 
be issued very shortly by the Befigions Traot 
Society. 

Messrs. W. B. Whittixghah and Co., the 
publishers of Money’s standard work on Tea 
Cultivation and the reeently issued Tea Cyclo¬ 
paedia, announce a new handbook for whioh 
there have been frequent enquiries. It is 
entitled The Art of Tea-Blending: a Guide to 
Tea Merchants, Brokers, Dealers, and Con* 
Burners in the Secret of Successful Tea-mixing. 

In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the Social Science Association, which 
will be held in September at Nottingham, thq 
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Monetary, Mr. J. L. Clifford Smith, is pre¬ 
paring for publication a narrative of the past 
labours of the association and their results. 

The Eev. J. T. Jeffcock, of Wolverhampton, 
proposes to publish shortly by subscription the 
earliest baptismal, marriage, and burial registers 
of the collegiate church of Wolverhampton. 
These oonsist of two books covering the period 
from 1603 to 1660; and the later of them is 
said to be much better kept than is usual 
during the period of the Great Rebellion. The 
editor will add a few notes, with an Index of 
Christian and surnames. 

Mb. J. Horsfall Turner, of Idel, near 
Leeds, to whom we are indebted for several 
local publications of more than local interest, 
has now nearly ready for the press a volume on 
IVdey, Ancient and Modern, oompiled by himself 
in collaboration with the Eev. Dr. R. Oollyer, 
of New York. Chapters on natural history 
and the prehistoric aspect of the country will 
be contributed by specialists. 

A meeting was held at Leeds last Saturday 
to protest against the removal of old parish 
registers to London as proposed in Mr. Borlase’s 
Bill now before Parliament. On this matter we 
have already expressed our opinion (Academy, 
May 20). We are more interested to observe 
that at the same meeting it was proposed to 
form a Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 
having for its object the immediate transcribing 
and publishing of such registers as may be 
permitted by their custodians. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Anti¬ 
quarian and Archaeological Society have 
resolved to print an occasional series of scarce 
tracts or MBS. relating to their district. The 
first of the series, whioh is now ready, oonsists 
of Fleming’s Description of the County of 
Westmorland (1671), edited, with copious notes 
and Index, by Sir George Duokett, from the 
MS. in the Bodleian Library. It may be 
obtained from Mr. T. Wilson, KendaL 

The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies will take place 
at 22 Albemarle Street, on Thursday next, 
June 16, when the chair will be taken, at 6 p.m., 
by Prof. C. T. Newton, vioe-president. The 
Annual Report of the counoil will be read, and 
the council and offioers eleoted for the coming 
year. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on May 27, the play for oritioism 
was “ All’s Well that Bads Well.” A report 
on rare words and phrases was presented by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths. An anonymous paper on 
Helena was read by the Secretary. This meet¬ 
ing was the last one of the society’s seventh 
session. 

Thebe will be a few tiokets for the Browning 
Society’s extra evening (Friday, June 30) of reci¬ 
tations, &c., remaining after sending members 
theirs for themselves and friends. They may 
be had on application to the hon. sec., Clifton 
House, Pond Street, Hampstead. 

Db. de PbessensE will give three lectures 
in French on “ The Origin of Man, in View of 
Current Discussions,” by arrangement of the 
Christian Evidence Society, at Willis’s Booms, 
in the afternoons of June 16, 17, and 19. The 
first lecture, with the Duke of Argyll in the 
ohair, will discuss the state of the anthropological 
question, especially as it is in Franoe, with 
reference to evolution and creation. The second 
lecture, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will preside, will point out the resemblances 
and the differences between man and animal, 
between intelligence and instinct, and will 
desoribe the conditions of human and animal 
sooiety. The French ambassador will preside 
at the third lecture, when Dr. de Pressens6 will 
fpfer to mpn m a moral and religious being, 


discuss the morality of materialism and utility, 
show the origin of the religious sentiment, and 
describe how man is truly a child of God, 
fallen indeed, but with a tendenoy towards his 
Father. 

Mb. Hibzel, of Leipzig, has undertaken the 
publication of a series of notes on the late Prof. 
Lotze’s lectures, taken by his pupils, and edited 
by Prof. Behnisch, of Gottingen. He has just 
brought out the “ Elements of Practical Philoso¬ 
phy ; ” and this will be followed in the oourse of 
the present year by other parts containing 
“Elements of the Philosophy of Beligion,” 
“ Elements of Aesthetics,” “ History of German 
Philosophy since Kant,” “ Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,” “ Elements of Logio and En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Philosophy,” and “ Elements of 
Metaphysics.” 

Mb. Aether Napier, the well-known Eng¬ 
lish lector at Berlin, has printed, for his 
Doctorate dissertation, an essay on the sermons 
of our Saxon Archbishop Wulfstan. This is only 
preliminary to an edition of all the fifty-three 
homilies attributed to Wulfstan by Wanley; 
but it robs the old Archbishop of much of his 
literary reputation, for the fifty-three sermons 
in question are mainly mere compilations, 
amplifications, and distortions of other folk’s 
homilies, old ecclesiastical laws, &o., and are 
due to the fertile pens, and less fertile brains, 
of the eleventh-century scribes of Worcester. 
In one of the homilies, for instance, Mr. 
Napier has found a very mangled and scarcely 
recognisable version of the Anglo-Saxon trans¬ 
lation of Bede’s “De die (Judioii,” Be dSmes 
dcege, while some others are sermons by 
iELfric, disguised by having a different begin¬ 
ning put to them, and so on. 

In the Academy of March 26 it was an¬ 
nounced that the Royal Academy of Moral and 
Political Science of Naples had offered a prize 
of 1,000 frs. for a memoir on the Ethics of 
Aristotle. We are now requested to state that 
the memoir may be written in English, as an 
alternative to the languages formerly specified. 

With reference to a paragraph in the 
Academy of last week under the heading of 
“ Magazines and Be views," Mr. Harry Quilter 
writes to us that his oritioism on the Boyal 
Academy in the current number of the Con¬ 
temporary has not been previously published. 

A oobbespondent writes:— 

“I venture to offer to all Browning societies 
the following suggestionThat the study and 
oritloal examination of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
works should be embraoed in the soheme of eaoh 
sooiety. Who that remembers the wife's splendid 
series of ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ and the 
husband's * One Word More,' exquisite and unique, 
bnt must feel how muoh eaoh of these fine spirits 
owes to the other, how in their divers gifts of 
insight and of song they supplement and explain 
eaoh other? 8uxely they who love and study 
together these double stars of poetry will be 
gamers thereby. And to Robert Browning we 
could bring, I think, no tribute of honour and 
reverent sympathy more grateful than this associa¬ 
tion with his ntteranoes of that voioe he holds so 
dear and so divine.” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

The New York Herald announces that Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett has signified his intention 
of providing for the widow and children of Lieut. 
De Long, and also for “ every widow and every 
orphan of the men who sailed in the Jeannette 
and have perished.” 

A national subscription, limited to one 
dollar, has been started by a Longfellow Asso¬ 
ciation, of which Mr. Lowell is president The 
objects proposed are to purchase a vacant piece 
of ground opposite the poet’s boose, and to 


convert it into a public park with a monument, 
and also to preserve the nouse itself if it should 
ever pass out of the hands of the family. 

Messrs. A. Williams and Co., of Boston, 
are about to publish the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society with 
reference to the deaths of Longfellow and 
Emerson. The work will be illustrated with 
the Notman and Warren photographs of the 
dead poet and philosopher, the last pictures for 
which they sat. It will contain the proceed¬ 
ings of the April meeting of the society in 
memory of Longfellow, at which addresses were 
delivered by Dr. G. E. Ellis, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
&c.; and the proceedings of the meeting of 
May 12. Dr. George E. Ellis, the vice-presi¬ 
dent, in opening the latter proceedings, por¬ 
trayed in vivid language the last appearanoe 
of Emerson in public. The occasion was the 
day of the bunal of Thomas Carlyle. At the 
very hour at which his remains were being 
consigned to the tomb, Emerson was reading 
before the Historical Society his oelebrated 
essay on Carlyle which had lain in MS. for 
thirty years. In addition to these addresses 
the memorial pamphlet will contain the above- 
mentioned essay on Carlyle by Emerson. 

The next volume, being the third, of the 
series of “ American Statesmen,” published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., will be 
John G. Calhoun. It will be written by Prof. 
H. von Holst, of Freiburg im Breisgau, author 
of the Constitutional and Political History of the 
United States, the third volume of which, cover¬ 
ing the period from 1846 to 1850, has just been 
issued in this country in an English translation 
by Messrs. Trubner. 

Messes. Ginn and Heath, of Boston, will 
shortly publish an edition of Bhowulf, by 
Prof. J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee 
University, based mainly upon the text of 
Hayne’s fourth edition. This will be followed 
by a glossary, compiled by Profs. Harrison and 
Robert Sharp, of Louisiana. 


A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 

EftR DIE MOUCHE. 

( Heine's last poem, written a week or two before 
his death.) 

I dreamt a dream upon a summer night, 

Where pale, dissolving in the moon s oold glanoe, 
lay works of anolent beauty and of might, 

Old ruins from the time of R enai a s a n oe. 

And here and there in that enoumbered place 
Roee some bold Dorio column all alone. 

And looked the frowning firmament in faoe, 

As if it oould defy the thunderstone. 

Prone on the earth lay shattered all about 
Doors, gables, roofs, with sculptures from an.era 
When man and beast were mingled in a rout 
Of centaurs, sphinxes, satyrs, and ohimara. 

And in an open tomb of marble, fair, 

Whole ’mid the ruin and the oarven creatures, 
Wrapped in his shroud, but to the night-winds bare, 
A dead man lay, with pale, long-suffering features. 

Strong oaryatides, with throats upreared, 

Hem him aloft as if with might and main; 

And on the ooffer’s either side appeared 
In low relief, a wild and motley train. 

Here, glorious from Olympus, came the band 
Of heathen gods, all flushed with lawless passion; 
But Adam and his Eve are olose at hand 
In modest aprons of the fig-leaf fashion. 

Paris and Helen, Hector too, are here, 

Troy’s fall and fire what next we may diaoem is 2 
Moses and Aaron also hover near, 

With Esther, Judith, Hainan, Holofemes. 

Here likewise is thegod of Love to see, 

Phoebus Apollo, Vulcan, lady Venus, 

Pluto and Proserpine, and Mercury, 

God Bacchus, and Priapus, and Stiwus, 
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Hen Balaam and hi* aas wait farther on,— 

The likeness of the ass is really speaking 
And Abraham aboat to slay his son ; 

And Lot for whom his daughters twain are seeking. 

Here before Herod sways the nimble ohlld 
Of her to whom the Baptist’s head was given; 
Here Hell broke loose, and Satan here beguiled; 
Here Peter showed and shook the keys of Heaven. 

And farther change there was to ponder on, 

When wanton Jove, bent at all costs to win his 
Lascivious will, chased Leda as a swan. 

And Danae in a shower of golden guineas. 

Here Dian heads herself the eager press 

Of kirtled nymphs, and deep-mouthed hounds in¬ 
toning; 

And here sits Hercules in woman's dress. 

The distaff in his hand, the spindle droning. 

Here Sana! his oloudy front uprears, 

There at its foot is Israel with his ox ; 

And in the Temple here the Lord appears,— 

A child disputing with the orthodox. 

The oontrasts side by side are sharply set: 

The Greek light-heartedness, the stem God-fearing 
Spirit of Judah, and the woven net 
Of ivy-tendrils over all careering. 

Then, wonderful! The while, as I have said, 

These carven fancies in my dream went by, 
Sudden it seemed to oome into my head, 

The dead man in the marble tomb was L 

And bending down towards my resting-plaoe 
There stood a flower,—a flower of such strange 
fashion,— 

A flower that had so wild a charm and graoe, 

That people call it flower of the Passion, 

Purple and sulphur-pale, from out the sod 
Of Calvary, they say this blossom burst 
When men had cruoifled the Son of God, 

And shed His blood to heal the world aocural 

Blood-witness it is named, and you will find 
That every several instrument of malioe, 

All tools of martyrdom of various kind, 

It carries counterfeited in its chalice. 

Each requisite of pain the flower adorns; 

From out its torture-chamber nothing fails: 

The spittle and the oords, the crown of thorns, 

The cross, the onp, the hammer, and the nails. 

And at my grave there stood a flower like this, 
And bent above my oorpse so still and cold. 

With woman’s sorrow, ana with woman's kiss, 
Prest hands, brow, cheek, and wept on unconsoled. 

Then, sorcery of dreams 1 this flower of mine— 
This blossom from the heart of passion blown. 
Had changed into a woman's likeness, thine, 

Yes thine, my best and dearest, thine, thine own. 

Thou wert that flower; yes thou, belovdd ohild,— 
That from thy woman’s kisses I was learning,— 
No flower had ever lips so soft, so mild, 

And never, never flower had tears so burning! 

Closed were mine eyes, and yet with inward gaze 
My soul beheld thee standing still before me. 
Ghost-like, illumined by the moon's pale rays, 

A beatific vision bending o’er me. 

We did not speak; but ah ! I oould perceive 
The inmost secret of your spirit dearly; 

The spoken word is shameless, may deceive, 

Love’s pure unopened flower is silenoe merely. 

Yoioeless communing ! who oould ever deem, 

In tender converse whioh no ear might hear, 
That time could fly as in my happy dream 
That summer night so full of joy and fear? 

What we then said, oh ask it of me never ! 

Ask of the glow-worm what it says in shining; 
Ask what the wavelet whispers to the river; 
Question the west wind of its soft repining. 

Ask the carbuncle of its fiery gleam; 

Ask what coy sweets the violet is betraying ; 
But ask not what beneath the moon's sad beam 
The martyr-flower and her dead are saying! 

I have no thought how long I may have known 
The calm refreshment of that marble ohest 
And happy dream. But oh, the dream was flown, 
And flown the all unwonted boon of rejt! 


Oh, Death and Silenoe ! bring my soul release, 
Thou, only thou, canst give voluptuous bliss; 

The storm of passion, joy that knows no peaee. 
When life would give it* best, it offers this. 

But woe is me ! for sadden from without 
Loud ories broke in upon my still delight; 

I heard a scolding, stamping, noisy root, 

And, ah! my flower was trembling in affright. 

Yes, just outside my tomb there rose and fell. 
Disputing, swearing, yelping, idly jangling. 

Loud voices, some among them known too well,— 
The bas-reliefs upon my tomb were wrangling. 

Must lie* still haunt the very stones, and can 
These marble shadows fight for outworn gloses ? 

The startled shriek of the wild wood-god Pan, 
Contending with anathemas of Moses ! 

Ay, this same battle rages evermore, 

War 'twixt the True and Beautiful has been 

And will be, and mankind as heretofore 
Banged in two camps—Barbarian and Hellene. 

They shouted, raved, swore,—all the rest of it, 
There was no end of tedlons controversy; 

But Balaam's ass had still the best of it. 

And brayed down gods and saints, and knew no 
mercy. 

And at this vile eh-aw, which never oeased,— 

This odious discord, truculent, defying, 

In desperation at the stupid beast 
I too oried out, and—woke myself with crying. 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES THOMSON. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
sudden death of Mr. James Thomson, the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night. On 
Thursday last, while visiting a friend, Mr. 
Thomson was taken ill, and, on medical aid 
being summoned, it was found that he had 
broken a blood-vessel. He was removed to 
University College Hospital, where he died on 
Saturday night, June 3. The funeral was to 
take place on Thursday at Highgate Cemetery. 

Mr. Thomson was bom at Port Greenock on 
November 23, 1834. He served in the army as 
regimental schoolmaster for about ten years. 
It was here that he first became acquainted 
with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who was then 
also serving as a private soldier. This led to 
his contributing to the National Reformer when 
that paper was established in 1860. The first 
of his poems that appeared in that paper was 
“ The Dead Year,” a poetical review of the 
events of the year 1860. Afterwards, his poems 
entitled “Our Bisters of Death,” “Vane’s 
Story,” “Sunday at Hampstead,” “ Weddah 
and Om-el-Bonain,” “ The City of Dreadful 
Night,” besides many prose articles, appeared 
in the same paper. Beaders of the Academy 
may remember that it was in its pages that 
attention was first drawn to the fine qualities 
displayed in “The City of Dreadful Night.” 
Although Mr. Thomson's poems as thus 
published excited a considerable amount of 
admiration and interest, it was not till 1880 
that a publisher could be found to bring 
them out in book form. In that year 
Messrs. Beeves and Turner, at the instanoe of 
one who had from the first appearance of the 
poem 8 in the National Reformer recognised their 
great merits, published The City of Dreadful 
Night, and other Poems. Since then another 
collection of poems, entitled Vane’s Story, and 
other Poems, and a volume of Essays and 
Phantasies have been issued. 

We understand that Mr. Thomson has left a 
considerable number of unpublished poems, 
most of them written in hiB youth, but some 
composed within the last few months. It may 
be hoped that these, and also a second volume 


of his prose writings, may be soon given to the 
public. 


The death is announced, on May 27, at the 
age of seventy-four, of Mr. Edwin Abbott, who 
some time ago resigned the head-mastership of 
the Philological School, London, whioh he had 
held for forty-five years. He was known to the 
literary world as the compiler of a concordance 
to the poetical works of Pope, to whioh hiB son, 
Dr. Abbott, of the City of London School, 
wrote an Introduction. He was better known 
as a schoolmaster. He was one of the first to 
advocate a more thorough English training in 
schools, and himself prepared for his own pupils 
a handbook of English grammar, which at the 
time it appeared was unrivalled within its 
limits, though the recent rapid advance in 
English philology would make revision neoes 
sary if it were reprinted. Mr. Abbott was also 
the author of Latin and arithmetic handbooks, 
likewise written for his own pupils. 

Of Prof. Beinhold Pauli, of Gottingen, who 
died on June 3, we hope to say something next 
week. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mr. William George Black contributes a 
careful and graphio article on “ Midsummer ” 
to the June number of the Antiquary ; but the 
really important paper is " The Domesday of 
Colchester,” by Mr. J. H. Bound. It would 
not be easy to exaggerate the merits of this 
most painstaking addition to our knowledge of 
that important survey. It has long been known 
that Domesday was a valuable legal document, 
but it is only this generation which has dis¬ 
covered that it is an almost inexhaustible mine 
of knowledge as to the past. Its full value can 
only be estimated by confining our studies to 
some small area, and learning from it all that it 
has to toll about that circumscribed space. 
Colchester has probably been inhabited con¬ 
tinuously from the Boman time until the pre¬ 
sent; and if the Boman municipal traditions 
lingered anywhere we are far more likely to 
find them there than at Exeter, Lincoln, or 
York, all of whioh must have suffered, not 
merely decay, but temporary obliteration. Mr. 
Wheatley’s “Story of Borneo and Juliet” 
begins well, but it is only a first part. 
One feature of the Antiquary, which improves 
in each number, is the accounts given of 
provincial historical societies, and of the 
progress of archaeological discovery. Ab time 
goes on these notes will form a most valuable 
body of material for future workers. We 
gather herefrom that there is great danger 
that the citizens of York, bent on improvement, 
may be permitted to sweep away the church of 
Saint Crux. Mr. George Gilbert Scott says 
that it is “a particularly beautiful specimen of 
what is, in many respects, the most perfect 
phase of our mediaeval architecture. We 
hope there is sufficient loyalty to the past in 
Yorkshire to hinder such a crime from being 
perpetrated. It is stated bv Drake in his 
Eboracum (i. 143) that the body of Thomas 
Peroy Earl of Northumberland, who was 
beheaded for the Bising in the North, was 
buried here by two of bus servants. This fact 
alone, if it be beyond doubt, should be a 
sufficient reason why Northcountrymen should 
hesitate before they destroy so venerable a land¬ 
mark of history. 

The Revista Contemporanea of May 30 opens 
with an excellent leoture on “ Prehistoric 
Times,” by Don Juan Yillanova, with especial 
reference to discoveries in Spain and Portugal. 
In a short essay on the method of teaching 
theatrical declamation Alvaro Bomea shows 
that mere imitation even of the best actors will 
not suffice. The “ Diary of a Tour in Italy in 
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1839,” by the Conde de Toreno, is marked, only (Wilson). A first edition of Molidre’s L'Etourdy It comprised several MS. oolleotions of armorial 
by its notices of the artistic remains of the fetched £16 10s. (Robson), A specially luxu- bearings, including hisown extensive collections, 
Spanish occupation of Naples and Sioily. Gen. rious copy of Gladys' pretty edition of the full of neatly drawn escutoheons, and illustrated 
Cordova oontmaes his narrative of the Spanish Manon Let taut, with plates by Flameng and an with oopies of innumerable inscriptions, mono 
expedition to Italy in 1849, and states that he engaging Preface by Dumas fll*—ono of his grams, shop-signs, and other curious relics o 
found some of the country clergy, and even best pieoes of writing in his lighter manner— by gore times and oustoms. These, with hi 


expedition to Italy in 1849, and states that he engaging Preface by Dumas fll *—one of his grams, shop-signs, and other curious relics of 
found some of the country clergy, and even best pieoes of writing in his lighter manner— bygone times and oustoms. These, with his 
some bishops, of the Papal territory favourable sold for £8 17s. (Sotheran). The Shelleys MS. volumes of historio peerages and family 
to the projects of Garibaldi: he also condemns offered for sale were mostly luxurious reprints, pedigrees, oonatituted the ohief interest of the 
the oruel reprisals attempted by tha clerical the prioea of which it is not necessary to give, sale, and were for the most part bought by Mr. 
party. There is a pretty little love-poem, "The The first edition of all the volumes of Sterne’s Quaritoh at comparatively low prioea. 

Two Suns,” by P. Dangle. Tristram Shandy fetohed £15 10s. (Stevens), __ 

Thb Euskal-Erria of San Sebastian of an< * th« first edition of the Sentimental Journey ~ —- 

May 30 has an engraving, by B. Beoenro de fell .. fo * 2s - 6 f_ TJw Travel*of Gulliver, the THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 

Bengoa, of the Heritage of San Roman in earhest issue of Swift's masterpiece, fell for 0F HENRY III, 

A soars a. Alava, the spot where Peter the Oruel (Bam)* The first edition of Mr. _ , ... 

was armed fcr^Uit hv the Bi.nV Prinae Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon reached has already been shown (Academy, April 

was armed kmgnt by tne Biaox rnnoe. £2 16s. (Robson). A first edition of Thackeray’s 29 and May 13) that we have now two 

-—" .. . Comic Tales and Sketches readied £17 s that of copies of this Proclamation—viz., H (the 


round some of tne country clergy, ana even oest pieoes or writing in ms lignter manner— 
some bishops, of the Papal territory favourable sold for £8 17s. (Sotheran). The Shelleys 
to the projeots of Garibaldi; he also condemns offered for sale were mostly luxurious reprints, 

1 1 __* _-•__ 11_1- 5 1_it- _• .1 1L,_?_-S V- • V ?A • A _ A 


The Eutkal-Erria of San 8ebastian of 
May 30 has an engraving, by R. Beoerro de 
Bengoa, of the Hermitage of San Roman in 
A soars*, Alava, the spot where Peter the Oruel 
was armed knight by the Blaok Prinae. 


THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 
OF HENRY III. 


It has already been shown (Academy, April 
29 and May 13) that we haye now two 
copies of this Proclamation—viz., H. (the 


Ttnnir OAT va wmei a 71UW7Mures uj xvtwv, jt-u ; »uu 

XUUJL a A La a, that of Elmon d, £8 8s. Vanity Fair attained 

Messes. Sotbxby, Wilkinson and Hodge the sum of £10 10s. The Poem* of Villon, done 
sold a few days ago, by auction, the valuable into English verse by John Payne, and issued 


Comic Tales and Sketches readied £17; that of copies of this Proclamation—viz., H (the 
the same writer’s Adventures of Philip, £6; and Huntingdonshire oopy) and O. (the Oxford 
that of Esmond, £8 8s. Vanity Fair attained °°py. We also learn, from a note at the end of 

IV A n. . . . ■.«fl —. . m w... . XT IV . A A A — —* SI .11 — IV a Iff - 1 >• 


and finely bound library of Mr. Henry F. R. 
Torke. The sale was comprised within the 
limits of a single day, and the books sought 


the sum of £10 10s. The Poems of Villon, done H., that copies “all in the like words” were 
into English verse by John Payne, and issued ‘‘sent into every other shire over all the kingdom 
to the Villon Society for a guinea, has now °f England, and also into Ireland.” The facts, 

_ 1 3 f* A n _ A1 1_ 3 f *v;_ A _- - 4-of 4 Vi in tiaIa iIaab *ia 4 n nnnn • in ft J iV.i l A. 


reached £4 2s., the demand for this extremely that this note does not appear in O., and that it 
limited edition having doubtless been increased forms no proper part of tne dooument. show us 

• . . . . . ° . A «... A. _ A At. -_1* 1 - _ t • I it* . I 


already tne custom to Duy at mgn prices. 
There were, of course, a few exceptions—foreign 
books, or books not of literature proper—and 


1793, sold for £10 5s. (Bain) ; and the first edi¬ 
tion of his Lyrical Ballads, with a few other 


was proclaimed. 

As a large number of oopies had to be made, 


1797), fetched £21 15s. (Quaritoh); Burns's 
Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialed, a fine 
oopy of the extremely rare first edition, printed it tne important collection of Hardwioke Papers, to his own fashion. As'it was especially in° 
at Kilmarnook in 1786, sold for £67 (Stevens), the whole of which Mr. Quaritch seems to tended by Simon de Montfort—for it is to him 
while the first Edinburgh edition, whioh followed have, become the fortunate possessor. In- that we may fairly attribute the notion—that the 
the provincial at an interval of a single year, Jiuioiously split np into a number of lots, proclamation should be thoroughly understood 
fell for £6 2s. 6d. Robinson Orusoe appeared at rou ffhly and . unscientifically classified, this by the people, we may be sure that all the per- 
Mr. Yorke’s sale in the first edition, and realised °* historical MSS. realised a mere tnfie gong employed were, on this special oocamon, 

£34 10s. (Piokering). The first editions of m comparison with its intrinsic value and the conversant with English. But, as there was at 
Diokens are already largely sought for, but expectations of the owners, who it was said that time no one diaieot which was considered 
only two appeared; first, that of the Pickwick had estimated the collection as worth £10,000. M being the best for literary purposes, each 
Papers, not only with the Phiz plates, but with ■“ consisted partly of the original papers and scribe was personally responsible for the spelling 
the two rare Buss illustrations, of which a correspondence of ambassadors and diplomats and inflections whioh it pleased him to use, 

. a .a m .a ononto or fnrniAn MAtrato Hnamn rnn aninma nf <« . . . a * .. . * 


the provinoial at an interval of’a single year, jodioiously split np into a number of lota, 
feU for £6 2s. 6d. Robinson Orusoe appeared at roughly and unscientifically classified, this 


Papers, not only with the Phiz plates, bat with 
the two rare Buss illustrations, of which a 


On May 31 Messrs. 8otheby, Wilkinson and number of scribes at onoe, who wrote them down 
Hodge sold Canon Dysons’ library, and with to the beet of their ability, eaoh man according 
i* the important collection of Hardwioke Papers, to his own fashion. As it was especially in- 
of the whole of which Mr. Quantch seems to tended by Simon da Montfort-for it is to him 
have beoome the fortunate possessor. In- that we may fairly attribute the notion—that the 


the two rare Buss illustrations, of whioh a oorresponaem 
member of tha Buss family gays some account a 8 ents at *°i 
in the Acadbmy not very long ago. This first «eorge I._anc 

edition of Pickwick sold for £8 15s. A first of transoripta maae ror Aiorg unanceuar nara- between H. and O. in the simplest manner, I 
edition of Sketches by Boa —the copy presented ^>cke (continued by ms eon, the second earl) ahall assume that the person dictating used the 
by the publisher to Mrs. George Cruikshank, “ on * documents illustrating the history of Southern diaieot, sufficiently represented by H, 
and bearing the autograph of that lady’s England from the middle of the sixteenth to while the scribe of O. was best acquainted with 
husband—fetohed £15 10s. Dorat’s Les Baisers, the middle of the eighteenth century. Among Midland English, and consequently altered some 
a fine impression of the pretty vignettes these transcripts several contemporary copies (but not all) of the Southern forms to suit his 
by Eisen, sold for £44 (Ellis). Of Fielding's °* the older papers were inserted, ana each own j deaa . This theory is only assumed for 
works, the first editions of Amelia, of volume was rendered useful by a list of oontents. convenience; the facte remain the same, how- 
Tom Jones, and of Joseph Andrews were sold Altogether there were about 150 folio and ever they are to be aooounted for. 
together for £15 10s. (Stevens). A first edition quarto volumes; and the noh store of material jf wa now collate the two oopies, we find, 

-u x*_ nr ni /ci.ai _\ whinn thaw wnnld furriiBn. onrtAniRllw fnr fchA n _a _a* _h _a_*_• a* _i f i * 


wicke (continued by his son, the second earl) 
from documents illustrating the history of 
England from the middle of the sixteenth to 


of "Gay’s Fables sold for £5 12s. 8d. (Sotheran). jvhjoh they would furnish, especially for the g r8 t 0 £ ab| oertain variations whioh are purely 
The rare pre-Baphaelite magazine, the Germ, history of Europe in the time of the first two graphic, and of no linguistio signifloanoe. Thus, 
whioh is reoognised as containing the first Georges, may be imagined from the faot that fn H. we have Hen?, but in O. Henri -, with 
draft ot Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel," as well among them were the original correspondence 0 tber variations of no oonseqnenoe. 
as some of his minor poems, fetohed £5 2e. 6d.; S'v °vT 8 ”;Mtworth a ?“ rolwarth, Sir Duke Besides these, we have the following readings 
this is one of themostdifficult to obtain of modern ™haub ai.d Lord Carteret, Secretary Uraggs 0 f w here, as before, the figures between 


flrstedition of Gray’s" Elegy wrede in a Country SClnd To ttCkeTf 

Churchyard, ot the data of 1751, fell to the bid Stanislaus and the Regent Duke of ] otnde . to foreniseida ; (4) stedefreit; ileitinde: 


of £11 (Pearson); a oopy had been sold two 
years previously for £21 10s. Hamerton’s Between May 26 and June 1, Messrs, maiden; to foren iseide; mdesmen; dml; (6; 
Etching and Etchers —the first edition, whioh Puttiok and Simpson sold the library of the biforen ; done ; )>an; ol>e ; done ; foangen; loande; 
oontinues to be the one sought for—fetched £13 late A. W. Morant, P.S.A., a civil engineer by 17) ilet; Roan ; (8) stedefsest; ieeined; haldn 
(Stevens). A oopy of the first edition of Keats’ profession, but by taste a student of heraldio * mange* > (“) P*®* > geaie i idon j itvorene; (11) 
Endymion sold for £4 16s.; the like early issue and genealogical lore. He was a soholar and _ 


Hamerton’s 


snde; stedefiestliche; (5) isettnesses; imskede; 
maiden; to foren iseide ; rmdesman ; diel; (6; 


a manges; (9) )>ane ; peaie j idon j Dvorene; (11) 
Maresoal. 


of his Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and antiquary of high order; and in his own special It remains to sort out these variations so as to 
other Poems, for £5 10s. The great edition of line of research he had probably no rival, at show dearly to what they amount. We may at 
La Fontaine’s Contes, the edition of the Fermiers least in our time. On the subject of family once dismiss the reading Huntendon'schir’, sinoe 


[dodraux, illustrated by Eisen, fetohed £28 10s. history and armorial bearings his knowledge this varied for every oopy. We cannot be sore 
Robson). The extremely rare first edition of was extraordinarily great; and we should have that H. twice has done where O. has don, because 
Tables choisies mist* en Vers sold for £36 10s. to look back to the days of Sir William Dugdale in both plaoes O. is hardly legible. There is but 

n_\. __ 4 ._A.aJ At- a A - AL - T A- A_A - 1 •_A! A J_* _ _ __1 ’ A’ _ _ 1 : 


(Pearson); it was stated that in the Laing sale to find a parallel to his patient and unwearying 

_• .11 ..1C 4.1 . .1 1 . Gi m mi _ A *1 1 1 _ A 3 _A . _ a # 1 ■ a • V A* 


a oopy in old calf had sold for £101. The 
first edition of Paradise Lost realised £22 Ids. 
(Piokering); that of Parody* Regained, £7 7s. 


toil in that department of historical antiquities. 
Mr. Morant’s library was useful as well as valu¬ 
able, and eminently ohaf^cteri^tig of hi* studies. 


one real variation of wording—viz., that biforen 
in H. becomes toforen in O. 

But all the other variations show a most sur¬ 
prising regularity, and are not without inetnw- 
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tion to those who are interested in orthography 
and grammar. 

Orthographical differences are as follow :— 

O. pats e for a ia twenty-three instances—viz., in 
iletrde, t>at (fourteen times), radesmen (O. redesme n, 
twice), dal (twice), stedefast (0. tlede/est, thrice); 
cende. 

O. pats o for oa in foangt n ; bat, oontrariwise, oa 
for o m oJ>e. Also oa for a in amanges. 

O. pots e for ei ; in sened for mined. Also ea tor 
a { in healden for halden. Also e for a ; in hens for 
bans. Also scA for sc; in Mareschal for Marescai. 
Grammatical differences are as follow :— 

O. drops the final e of a grammatical inflection 
in seven instances. Of these, two are plural 
endings—viz., hue and isworene ; and five are 
datives singular—viz., gode, loande (twice), ohs, and 
geare. 

Again, O. drops the Southern prefix i- (A -S. ge ) 
in ten instances—viz., ieeide (twice), ilestinde, 
iseUnesses, imakede, ilet, ijoan, iseined, idon (once), 
ittoorene. It may further be remarked that it 
retains the prefix in seven instances— viz . igretinge, 
ilerde, ileawede, ichosen, idon (once), iseid, iwerecd ; 
but it nowhere inserts it. 

Again, 0. has M for hon In the construction bi 
pan ilche ohe, where han is the dative of the definite 
article. 

Lastly, O. has three unmistakeable instances of 
Midland grammar as distinguished from Southern— 
viz., in the forms beon, habben, and maken, as com¬ 
pared with beot>, habbefr, and makien. 

I venture to submit that all these variations 
follow much more regular laws than might, 
perhaps, have been expected. The spelling and 
grammar of Middle English are less capricious 
and chaotic than they are generally believed to 
be. Walter W. Skeat. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OUT REAL LITERATURE. 

BasTiur, A. Rdnsculptursn sus Guatemala. Berlin: Wtid- 
mann. 5 If. 

Bun Aliobiiri, la iivixa eommedia. Biveduta nal teito s 
oommentata da 9. A. Boartauini. Vol. 3, II Paradiso. 
Letprig: Brock haul. 13 If. 

SmcxvaxH-OBaTaiAM. Lsa Vieux ds la Vleilla. Paris: 
Usual. 1 Ir. 30 o. 

Hvoo, Victor. Torquemada. Paris: Calm son I4rj. Sir. 
JosaT, J. lUnlstdra das Vinanoaa: son Fonouonnwntnt. 

Paris: Barger- Lerrault. 13 fr. 

Lssaox, a. Las Polyndsleas : lavr Origins, lean Migrations, 
leur Lasgaga. T. III. Paris: Laroux. It fr. 

Pancaraa, L. La Ranalssanaa an Prance: Its ds France 
(Sains). Paris: Quanlin. lift. 

Rxvui da Salon. l ra Annde. Par on Comltd d’Artistes. 

Paris: Marpon ft Plammarion. 3 fr. SO o. 

ScBxaxa, B. Etude* sur la Littdralure contecnporaiae. 

7 * Bdria. Paris: Oalmann Lfrr. 7 fr. 50 o. 

Slava, La Marquis da. Mgr. da Bdgur: Souvsnln at Blicit 
d’on Fxdra (1333-31). Paris: Bray ft Beuux. 3 fr. 
WiLUiaHK, 0. Didakuk als Bildupgslebre naok fhren Briis- 
hungan sur Badalfcrsohung a. sur Oesohicnts dor Bildung. 
.1. Bd. Braansohweig: Vising. 8 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETO. 

EiniL, J. Die altehlnaslsahe Briohsreligfon vom Stand- 
pankta dar varglaiahandan Baliglonagasakiolite. Ltipalg: 
Scholia. 1 M. 

Klokppkr, A Dap Brief an die Oolosaar. Kriliush untap. 
suokt a. in sainem VarhSltnlasa sum paalui. Lsbrnrgriff 
rxcgctuah a. blolisab-Uwalogisca nartert. B«run: 
Bslmer. 10 3C. 

HISTORY, 

OaaxaT, B. Btuda historiqae sar lss Impels indiraots ahas 
las Rotaains jasqu’aux Invasions dee Barbaras. Paris: 
Thorin. 10 Ir. 

OHXKWBViaaxa, H. da. Las Desains da Loavra. Ltvr. 1. 
Paris: Basohat. 1 fr. SO a 

Oxaraanar, H. Hiatoriscb-geographisohaa Wortcrbuch d. 

?M?*4o“f *• Ltt ‘ Qottu: *»««“• 

Pxaar, L„ at 9. Maooxai. La launeaaa ds Madame 
d'Bpmay, d’apiba daa Laatraa at das Docamaals inddita. 
Pans : Oalanann Ldry. Mr. SO a 
Booxrl, A. Let tree du Oommlssaire Dabaiason an Marquis 
asOaumont (1733-41). Parts: Arnould. 5 fr. 

Thus*, H. Zur Liiiung dar Swaltfrage Ob. die Varband- 
1 ungen K5nig Pippins m. Papal Stephan II. sn Pontbion 
a, U- daa Schenkungaverspraoben Pippins u, Karls d. Gr. 
Bonn: Babrendt. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bmvxooxa, 0. 9. mttbeUnngan Ub. neue Filans an bastards 
dar Uonwelser-Flora. Cbur: Hiti. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Boiuiaxk, M. Tb. Die erdmagneusahsn Appsrats dar Polar- 
Jpxycditiou’h lm J. 1383. Braunschweig: Viswtg, 1 K. 


Hajtkil, W. 9. Blaktriaoba Untanoahnngsn. 18. Abblg. 
Lslpaig: Hirasl. 3 M. 

Lotzs, H. Orundrllga dar praktisebanPblloscpbls. Leipsig: 
Hirxal. 1 M. 30 Pf. 

Kimi: vs, O. Alexander Braun’s Laban, n aoh ssinsm hand- 
aobnftl. Nacblass dargaaullt. Berlin : Reimer. 12 M. 
Navmann, A. Lehr- u. Handbuoh dar Thermoehemie. 

Braunaobvrig: Viavag. IS M. 

Panaa, W. 0. M. Naturwiuenrohaftliahc Reive naah Mas- 
•ambiqua. Zoolegie III. Amphibian. Berlin: Raixnar. 
SOM. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bolts. J. Da monumentia ad Odysaeam partinsntibus oapita 
saleota. Berlin: Mayer fr MUUar. 1 M 20 Pf. 

Corpus inssriptfonum attioarum. Vol. 3. Par- 2. laser!p- 
tionta atiioaa vetaras romanaa, ad. 9. Dittanbargar. 
Para 2. Berlin : Reimer. 38 M. 

Caueosa, O. Da looorum Tbaognidaorum apod vetaras serip- 
terea axstanlium ad taxtum poataa n-tan-t-m- pratio. 
Kiinigsbarg: Barcung. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Mvn, Ch. Dar Obor in dan Slaban d. Aisohyloa. Halls: 
MUblmann. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Poxkbl. W. FhUolo|lsobaa Bobriftstellaa-Ltxlkon. Laipiig: 
Kroger 6 M. 

RoaiBecH, 0. Di’qutaltianum ds Senecas fllli reriptii oriti- 
Cirum capita II. Breslau: Koebner- 1 M. 

Scubnk. R. Da gsnuini quern vocant genatiri spud Aee- 
cbylum usu. Jana : Frommann. I M. 30 Pf. 
Ecnsoanaa, L. v. Die Fastis d. indisahen Mlttalaltars. 
Dorpat: Karow. 1 M. 

Wbli.haubbn, 1 . Muhammad in Madina. Daa 1st Vakidt’s 
Kitab al Magbssi in vert 11 rater doutaobar Wiedargabs 
brag. Bsriin: Bslmer. 12 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES DARWIN. 

Lathom, Ormskirk: Jana 3, 1883. 

It has been suggested to me that a letter 
which I received from Mr. Darwin on the day 
before he died, though not important in itself, 
derives from the accident of being among the 
latest things he wrote an interest such as 
entitles it to publicity. Written by return of 
post in answer to the mere casual communica¬ 
tion of a stranger, it has, at all events, the 
interest of being one of the many illustrations 
of that almost proverbial courtesy which charac¬ 
terised the greatest, since Newton, of “ those 
who know.” I had taken the liberty of point¬ 
ing out to him what seemed to me, for certain 
reasons, a false conclusion arrived at in a para¬ 
graph of “ The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals,” where Darwin certainly 
seems to imply that the familiar canine praotioe 
of throwing up earth by backward ejaculations 
of the hind-feet is a “ purposeless remnant ” of 
a habit, on the part of the dog’s wilder pro- 

f enitors, of “ burying superfluous food.” Mr. 
larwin’s reply was as follows :— 

“ Dost Sir,—Yon have misunderstood my meaning; 
bnt the mistake wss a very natural one, and your 
criticism good. I ought not to have interpolated 
the sentence about the burying of food ; and, if 
Inserted at all, it ought to have been at end of 
paragraph, or in a separate one. The case waa 
instanced solely to llluetrste a long-continued 
habit, for, aa far as I have seen, well-fed domestio 
dogs do not revisit their buried treasures. A dog 
when burying food makes a hole (as far aa I have 
seen) with his front-legs alone, and thrusts in the 
earth with his nose, so that there is no resemblanoe 
to the supposed excrement-covering movements.— 
Dear Sir, Yours faithfnlly, “ Ch. Dabwin. 

"I see that I have omitted to thank yon for 
your very oourteona expressions towards me." 

The foregoing letter Mr, Darwin wrote on 
April 17. It will be remembered that he was 
seized with his mortal illness on the 18th, and 
on the 19th he died. William Watson. 


HBNRY III.’S PROCLAMATION IN BNOLI3H. 

London: May 12,1832. 

Prof. Skeat queries the word Piece' or Pless' 
in this document. John de Plessetis is called a 
Norman, who rose to importance by his mar¬ 
riage with Margaret de Newburgh, the heiress of 
Warwick and widow of John Mareshal. This 
John de Plessets, as the name is abbreviated, 
thus became Earl of Warwiok, and died 1263. 
His son Hugh, by a former wife, and a grand¬ 


son Hugh were barona of England; but this 
branch has not bean traced further. There was, 
however, a relative styled Bobert de Pleoy, 
living 1290-91, perhaps a brother, who held a 
manorial property at Wimborne, in Dorsetshire, 
which was called Upwinborne Flaoy, and the 
resent Earl of Shaftesbury is his lineal 
eeoendant and representative. Possibly the 
name ie from Pleesis, near Tours. 

“Perres of Sauueye” is Peter of Savoy, 
uncle of Queen Eleanor, a well-known bistorioai 
character, sometimes, but erroneously, oalled 
Earl of Biohmond. He was brother to Bonifaoe, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who also appears in 
this very interesting connexion. A. Hall. 


THE NAME “ PYRENEES." 

Llanvria, Machynlleth: Jons 3,1882. 

If the name “ Pyrenees” is of Oeltio origin, it 
probably has no connexion with the Welsh bryn, 
a hill, but with Berwyn, the name of a somewhat 
extensive mountain range in Merionethshire. 
The latter name is derived from bar (top) and 
gwyn (white), and signifies the “ white-topped” 
(mountain), a term as applicable to the Pyre¬ 
nees as to ue Merionethshire range. In Modern 
Welsh the Pyrenees are generally called Y 
Barwynion. D. Silvan Evans. 


PRIMITIVE BELIEF. 

British Museum: Jana 6, 1882. 

Prof. Sayce’s strictures upon the etymologies 
contained in my Outlines of Primitive Belief 
seem to be grounded upon two suppositions. 
First, that I set up for being a philologist; and, 
seoondly, that I find fault with Mr, Herbert 
Spencer for not being one, I should never 
dream of doing the one thing or the other. 
Comparative philology, with its accompanying 
comparative mythology, has oast lights upon 
toe history of thought which cannot be neg¬ 
lected. But that he may appreciate this fact 
it is not neoessary that the student of that 
history should be a professed philologist. The 
entire object and tenor of my book are very 
different from what Prof. Sayoe conceives them 
to be. They are essentially to present the 
phase of belief called Nature worship, in a 
shape more human and, if I may nee the ex¬ 
pression, more bistorioai than the abstraot forms 
which they take in the hands of mythologists. 
All writers upon Aryan mythology nave 
detected this Nature worship, and explained 
it more or less truly, and with etymologies 
more or less false. At present, however, 
ethnologists pretty generally refuse to hare 
anything to say to it, and Mr, Herbert Spencer 
notably sets it all upon one side. Among his 
reasons for doing so, he alleges not unnaturally 
the impossibility of finding agreement upon 
the etymologies whioh bear upon the matter. 
Neither Mr. Herbert Spencer nor any other 
enquirer can reasonably be expected to 
verify the disputed questions of modem phil¬ 
ology in order to come to a conclusion upon 
the subjeot of Nature worship. And this is, 
no doubt, the reason why, outside a charmed 
oirole of students, no acoount of it ie taken. 

But despite all philological disputes there 
remains the general agreement among these 
Btudenta, that toe phase of Nature worship has 
been passed through. What is needful, there¬ 
fore, for us is to see how it may be incor¬ 
porated into toe history of human thought. If 
we leave it out, we shall have to put in its 
place some other system of belief—ancestor 
worship, animal worship, medicine-man wor¬ 
ship, or what not; and we shall thus, as I hold, 
raise these systems into a prominenoe whioh is 
wholly factitious. Almost all that I have 
attempted has been to present to my mind 
a picture of this Aryan Nature worship, which 
had about it some features whioh one oon]4 
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recognise as human. And this, otherwise ex- occurs is so indistinct that, in some copies, it is 


pressed, was an attempt to translate mythology impossible to tell whether the space between 
into belief. The conditions of the problem church and yard is filled with a - or an e, so 
required that this should be done for a group of blurred is the imprint. 


races which—whatever ethnology may eventu¬ 
ally determine about them—are shown by their 


languages to have passed in common through what example it was taken from, needs reply, 
certain stages of thought. It could soarcely It was taken from Mr. Halford’s copy, which is 
happen but that the standard authorities on the cleanest and the tallest copy I have ever 
these various creeds should oontain many met with, and is still in the original sheep 


false etymologies. 

I cannot expeot much sym 
Sayoe in this undertaking. 


that comparative philology (and its resulting Halford’s kind permission, by photography 
comparative mythology) “has nothing to say - ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ *' — 


either for or against” Mr. Spencer’s theory 
touching the place of ancestor worship in primi¬ 
tive belief, then, indeed, the undertaking is 
wholly unnecessary. But is this the case P I 
venture to think quite otherwise. Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of anoestor worship is intimately related 


icurs is so indistinct that, in some copies, it is (2) heat, (3) electricity and magnetism, and (4) 
ipossible to tell whether the space between acoustics and optics; and that it is admirably 
urch and yard is filled with a - or an e, so adapted, by its exposition of scientific principles, 
urred is the imprint. and by the absenoe of any but elementary 

The question, however, which your reviewer mathematics, for the higher forms of schools, or 
raises as to the accuracy of my reprint, and for non-mathematical university students. It 
hat example it was taken from, needs reply, will befound, on comparison, that the new edition, 
was taken from Mr. Halford’s copy, which is although in the main reproducing the old, differs 
e cleanest and the tallest copy I have ever from it in several important particulars. A 
st with, and is still in the original sheep good deal of new matter has been introduced, 
ading; it has the e in churchyard dis- In those parts where the matter remains sub- 
ictly, as will be seen by the following repro- stantially the same, a marked improvement has 
ction, which I have had taken, by Mr. beeneffected byjudieiousre-arrangement: several 
ilford’s kind permission, by photographyportions of the work, indeed, have been entirely 

. — ii- rewritten. In the former edition, the additional 

Printed by T. MauS for RICH. Mmiqi , matter introduced by the editor was contained 


binding; it has the e in churchyard dis- 
thy from Prof, tinctly, as will be seen by the following repro- 
it is the case duction, which I have had taken, by Mr. 


S.PmfiM* Churchyard Flecdbect, rtyj. 

This copy of the Angler appears to be a very 
early impression ; and, from some peculiarities 
which occur in it, such as the condition and 


to his general theories of psychology. Oom- position of the plates and other features, it is 


parative philology in the hands of Max Muller, 
Lazarus Geiger, and Noird has cast upon all 


probably one of a small number which were 
printed off before the book was more widely 

r _5 X. Xt _II' TO ll ■ • . 'i w 


psychological questions of this kind a light issued to the public. If this is so, it may 


which everyone is capable of appreciating, a account for suoh variations as the one pointed 
light almost entirely independent of the correct- out by your reviewer. Elliot Stock. 

ness of their etymologies in individual in- =- — - 

stances. Comparative mythology, again, has appointments foe next week. 

Its theory of Nature worshtp which, if it IS Mo JoD , 7J0 Eduction, a paper by Mr. 
really a phase in the history of belief, must be c. H. L*ke. 

taken into account by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 8.30 v.m. Geographical: “ Explorations in Boath- 

Thaan anion oaq nan Lotta « nnthino- in a at fn ” Oentrat Madagascar,” by the Rev. W. Dean* Cowan, 

ineae sciences can nave notning TO say TO Tuesday, June 13, 8 p.«. Anthropological: “Nepotism in 

the doctrine of anoestor worship only on the Traranoore” by the R«v. 8. Mat&er; “The Liwe of 

supposition that they are concerned with words W v p " ker * “Cummer, Co. 

5 r . s , . .. . . Wexford,* by Mr. G. H. Kinahan. 

and names only, and ensnnne no relics oi real 8 p.m. Colonial institute: “ Imperial Defenoe in Our 

human thought and human experience. I can- Time,” by Mr. a. Beaen-Powcii. 
not wonder therefore, though I must regret, ^ 

that Prof. Sayce has wholly misconceived the Thursday, June 15, 6 p.m. Society for Promoting Hellenio 
object of my book, and has failed to understand Btadiaa: Annual Meeting. 

the train of argument which it contains. Let the aVBSSa ?%S£L $ 

me, however, assure him that I have considered intellectual Actmty,” by Prof. F. Guthrie j “ Ancient 

and spoken of the relationship of Bagnardk and Bri 1‘ n ^ bT PUnt. 1 

Balder to Christianity—not, certainly, With Malaya,** by Prof. W. T. T. Dyer; Sense of Smell in 

reference to any paper not yet published, which £ c i inia /\ h I Me ^”» Y* J >oUock T» Rn !! ?' J - R ° mEni> i 

ii , r r x _w: a “ Fungi of Australia,” by Messrs. Berkeley and Broome; 

could hardly be expected of me. Without u Tasm ania n Plant* in South Australia,** by Mr. J. G. 

anticipating what Dr. Yigfusson may be able Otto Tepper ; “ A Marine Caddis Fly in New Zealand,** 

to prove (by more oo«nt Masons than those yet $ £ ^ by ££ 

brought forward by Prof. Bugge), I think I can Dmou. 

appreciate the difficulties of his task better than 8 Chemical: “The Preparation of Amiio-/ 9 . 
Prof. Sayoe does. I do not think that the naphthol and g-naphthaquinone,” by Mr. C. E. Grove* ; 
Valkvriur, with their dose connexion with the “ ®““? e 7 

. . . , Moaere. J. J. Hummel and A. a. Perkin: “The Deter- 

pre-Chnstian Aunnias and veledae on the one situation of Nitrio Add ae mtrio Oxide by mauu of ite 

side, and with the Brunhilds, & 0 ., of German Beaetion with Perron* Salta,” II.,by Mr. B. Warmgton. 

legend upon the other, can be accounted for by FanuT.JuneTs'. ^p?m“p"toio«iaai : “Latin and Greek 
the simple phrase “armed angels;” nor that Etymologise” by Prof. Poet,.to; “ Keltic Plaaa-worda,” 
the world-tree, with its relationship on the one by Mr. W. B. Brown*. 

side to the sacred trees and village treee spoken — - —. . .—-i— 

of in the Lives of early missionaries suoh as SCIENCE 

Boniface, and on the other side to our own “roof ** 

tree,” oan be shown to have been invented by RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

a “simple blunder” occurring in the tenth Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By 

century. The blunder oonld at most account A. Privat Deschanel. Translated and Edited, 

for the name, certainly not for toe conception, of with Extensive Modifications, by J. D. Everett, 

Yggdrasil. C. F. Keaby. Professor ofNaturalPhilosophy in the Qneen’s 


THE TITLE-PAGE OF WALTON’S “ COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 

It is unfortunate that your reviewer should 
have been oontented with references at second 
hand to toe title-page of Walton’s Angler, in his 
allusion to the word churcheyard on the title of 
my facsimile reprint; as, if he had referred to 
the original, or, better still, had compared several 
copies of the first edition together, he would 
have found that his very confident position was 
a somewhat rash one. 

I have had the opportunity of comparing six 
different copies of the first edition since his 
reference to the subject was made in the 
Academy, and find that toe title-pages are all 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By 
A. Privat Deschanel. Translated and Edited, 
withExtensiveModifications,by J. D. Everett, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Qneen’s 
College, Belfast. Sixth Edition. (Blackie and 
Son.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 
James Clerk Maxwell, Professor of Experi- 


Edited by W. Garnett, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. 
By Silvanus P. Thompson, Professor of 
Physics in University College, Bristol. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Pbof. Everett’s translation of Desohanel’s 
Natural Philosophy is so well known to, and 
appreciated by, students and teachers of physics 


Academy, and find that the title-pages are all that it is hardly necessary to give a lengthened 
imperfectly printed, the imprint being very description of its character and scope. Suffice 
iudisUnct in some oases. it to say that the work consists of four parts, 

The line in which the word “ churcheyard ” whiob treat of (l) mechanics and hydrostatics, 


m separate paragraphs indicated by an asterisk. 
These special marks have now been removed, and 
y the editor’s additions merged in the text, which, as 
is a consequence, runs more smoothly and continu- 
d ously. in part ii., on heat, considerable additions 
is have been made, among which we may notice the 
o full explanations given on toe subject of thermal 
y conductivity and diffusivity, including Prof. A. 
V Herschel’e results on the conductivity of rocks, 
I and those of Mr. J. T. Bottomley on that of water. 
Illustrations and descriptions are given of Mr. 
Dines’ hygrometer, and of toe Otto gas engine, 
from whioh the principle of aotion of toe latter is 
readily understood. In part iii., on electricity 
and magnetism, a great improvement has been 
- effected by re-arrangement of toe chapters. 
a The chapter on potential no longer appears as 
( an interloper, but coheres with its environment. 

The chemical relations of the current are dis- 
r cussed much earlier than in toe previous edition, 
and the sections on thermo-electricity amplified 
and made dear by toe addition of a discussion 
i of the thermo-electric diagram. In connexion 
with the practical applications of electricity, 

! accounts are now given of the Siemens and 
Gramme dynamo-electric machines, duplex tele- 
, gTaphy, the telephone, induction balance, &c. 
The work has been further improved by the 
addition at the end of each part of an Index 
and a collection of examples. Eaoh part may be 
obtained separately. Desohanel’s Natural Phi¬ 
losophy is probably the best text-book on general 
phyics we possess, and this new edition will not 
only maintain, but will extend its popularity. 

A perusal of the late Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s 
Elementary Treatise on Electricity makes us 
feel very acutely the loss whioh all inter¬ 
ested in toe study of electrical theory have 
sustained by the death of ite distinguished 
author. The greater part of toe larger Treatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism is accessible only 
to those who are familiar with advanced mathe¬ 
matical processes; and the present work was in¬ 
tended to provide for the non-mathematical 
student an elementary exposition of toe prin¬ 
ciples of electrioal theory, whioh, based on the 
experiments and conceptions of Faraday, have 
been so ably developed and extended by Prof. 
Clerk Maxwell. Unfortunately, the work, as 
designed by its author, is very far from com¬ 
plete, and the greater part of that whioh is now 
published was written more than seven years 
ago. “ During the last three or four years of 
the author’s life,” as the editor in his Preface 
tolls us, 

“ little was added with toe exception of a few frag¬ 
mentary portions at the latter end of the work. Tins 
was dne partly to the very great amount of time and 
thought which he spent npon editing the Cavendish 
papers, nearly all of whioh were oopied by his own 
hands, while the experimental investigations 
whioh he undertook in order to corroborate 
Cavendish’s results, and the enquiries he msde for 
the purpose of clearing np every obacure allusion 
in Cavendish’s Md., involved an amount of labour 
which left him very little leisure for other work.” 

We also learn that it was for some time 
under consideration by the friends of Prof, 
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Maxwell whether the MS. should bo published 
in its fragmentary form, or whether it 
should be completed by another hand, so as to 
carry out as far as possible the author’s 
original design ; but it was finally deoided that 
the book might be made to serve the purposes of 
students by a selection of articles from Prof. 
Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism, so as to 
make it in a sense complete for the portion of 
the subject covered by the first volume of 
the last-mentioned work. Accordingly, we 
find that, out of the thirteen chapters of the 
book, portions of chap, ix., the greater part 
of chap. xi. (chiefly on electrometers), and 
the whole of chaps, xii. and xiii. (on electrical 
resistance) consist of articles taken from 
the larger treatise. In connexion with 
electrostatic phenomena, with the theory of 
which nearly the whole of the book, with the 
exception of the chapters enumerated above, is 
occupied, great prominence is given to the part 
played by dielectric medium. If we have a 
charged conductor separated from another con¬ 
ductor whioh entirely surrounds it by any di¬ 
electric, and if we suppose lines or tubes of induc¬ 
tion as well as the equipotential surfaces to be 
drawn in the medium, it is shown that there is a 
remarkable correspondence between the number 
of “ cells ” into which the dielectric is thus out 
up and the electrical energy of the system. 
This leads us to enquire whether the electrical 
energy may not have its true seat in the 
dielectrio medium which is thus cut up into cells. 
We have only to suppose that the electromotive 
force, when it acts on a dielectrio, puts it into a 
certain state of constraint, from whioh it is 
always endeavouring to relieve itself. Maxwell 
regards all media, whether conductors or non- 
oonductors, as being ooeupied by electricity, but 
supposes that electrical phenomena are only 
produoed when this electrioity is displaced 
through the aotion of electromotive foroe. 

"The displacement takes plaoe In the direction of 
electromotive force, and is proportional to it in 
amount. When the eleotromotlve force is removed, 
the electricity resumes the position it had before 
displacement. We don't know how far any 
particular portion of eleotricity is displaced from 
its original position. The only thing we know is the 
quantity whioh crosses a given surface. The greater 
the amount which we snppose to exist in, say, a 
cnbio inch, the smaller the distance which we mast 
snppose it displaced aoross a sqnare inch of area 
fixed in the medium. It is probable that the actual 
motion of displacement is very small, in whioh case 
we must suppose the quantity contained in a cubic 
inch to be exceedingly great. If this is really the 
case, the actual velocity of eleotricity in a telegraph 
wire may be very small, less, say, than the one- 
hundredth of an inoh per hour, though the signals 
whioh It transmits may be propagated with great 
velocity.” 

Again, on p. 97, when speaking of the transfer 
of eleotrioity along a conductor, the author 
says:— 

" We are unable to determine whether the * velocity 
of electrioity ’ in the wire is great or small. If there 
be a substance pervading bodies, the motion of 
whioh constitutes an electric current, then the 
excess of this substance in connexion with a body 
above a oertain normal value constitutes the 
observed charge of that body, and is a quantity 
capable of measurement. But we have no means of 
measuring the normal charge itself. The only 
evidence we possess is dednoed from experiments 
on the quantity of electricity evolved daring the 
decomposition of one grain of an electrolyte, and 
this quantity is enormous when oompared with any 
positive or negative charge which we can accumu¬ 
late within the spaoeoccupied by the electrolyte. If, 
then, the normal charge of a portion of the wire the 
millionth of an inch in length is equal to the total 
charge transferred from A to B, the transference 
may be effected by the displacement of the elec¬ 
tricity in the wire whose linear extent is only the 
millionth of an inoh.” 


Hence the same conclusion is arrived at—viz., 
that the velocity of electricity in a telegraph 
wire may be, and probably is, extremely small. 
It will be seen from the above quotations that 
the “ velocity of eleotricity,” in Maxwell’s 
sense of the expression, bears no relation to the 
rapidity of signalling through a telegraph wire. 
It would occupy too much space to discuss in 
detail the many matters of interest presented 
to us in this volume. We earnestly reoom- 
mend it to the careful attention of students ; 
every chapter will repay diligent study. _ Had 
the author been spared to carry out his original 
plan, he would doubtless have given us also a 
simple exposition of the theory of electro-mag- 
netio phenomena and of his electro-magnetic 
theory of light. But, instead of deploring 
what we have lost, we should rather be thank¬ 
ful for the very muoh we have gained. The 
work of the editor has probably been more 
laborious than may at first sight appear. The 
whole of Prof. Maxwell’s MS. had to be copied 
for the printer in order that the original might 
be preserved, and the labour of verifying refer¬ 
ences, adding dates, and completing the tables 
has not been slight. 

Prof. Sylvanus Thomson’s Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism, is an admirable 
little book, and will no doubt become widely 
known and appreciated. The author deserves 
our hearty thanks for the labour and discrimi¬ 
nation he has bestowed on its production. 
The ideas of Baraday and Maxwell are 
prominent throughout; but these have been 
so well assimilated by the writer, and are 
presented in so interesting and judicious a 
manner, that the reader cannot fail to be 
attracted, and is likely to be led on to the larger 
treatises for more and wider information. This is 
an admirable quality in an elementary text-book. 
The style throughout is dear and vigorous, the 
language and method strictly scientific without 
ever ceasing to be simple and intelligible. By 
careful selection, and by the exclusion of muoh 
that might have been thought desirable in an 
elementary text-book, the author has oontrived 
to put before the reader within the limits of a 
small volume an extraordinary amount of in¬ 
formation. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter of the book is peculiar, and we think 
the author is to be congratulated on having 
deviated from the beaten path. In the Preface 
he says we have three distinct sets of 
phenomena to observe—viz., those of frictional 
electricity, of current electricity, and of mag¬ 
netism, and yet it is impossible to study 
any one of these rightly without knowing 
something of them all. Accordingly, the first 
three chapters of the work are devoted to a 
simple exposition of the prominent experi¬ 
mental facts of these three branohes of the sub¬ 
ject, reserving until the later chapters the 
points of connexion between them and such 
parts of electrical theory as are admissible in a 
strictly elementary work. After the first three 
chapters comes a chapter on electrostatics, 
including the theory of the potential, electro¬ 
meters, specifio inductive capacity, the phe¬ 
nomena of discharge, and atmospheric elec¬ 
trioity. In chap, v., on electro-magnetics, we 
have the theory of magnetio potential, the 
relation between a magnetio shell and a dosed 
circuit, and the mutual potential of the circuits. 
The remaining lessons in this chapter, on electro¬ 
magnets, electro-dynamios, and diamagnetism, 
are, taking into account the space they occupy, 
very complete. Chaps, vi., vii., and viii. treat of 
the measurement of currents, &c., heat, light, 
and work derived from electrical currents and 
thermo-electricity. The strength of a current 
is generally stated in terms of webers per second 

S umpires we suppose it will be now), and 
Ibule's law is given in such a form as to enable 
the student to determine from the electrical 
data of a circuit the heat developed in any part 


of it. In chap, ix., on eleotro-optics, a short 
acoount is given of Dr. Kerr’s discoveries that 
a dielectrio is strained when subjected to power¬ 
ful electrostatio stress, and that a beam of 
polarised light is rotated when reflected at the 
surface of a magnet. The properties of se¬ 
lenium in relation to light are also notioed, and 
enough is said of Maxwell’s electro-magnetio 
theory of light to arouse the interest of the 
reader and make him wish for more information. 
The remaining chapters deal with induction 
ourrents, magneto and dynamo machines, 
eleotro-chemistry, and telegraphs. At the end. 
there is a well-arran ged set of problems, care¬ 
fully designed to exeroise the thinking faculties 
of the student, whioh greatly enhance the value 
of the volume. A. W. Beikold. 


BITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 

At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology on June 6, a paper by Prof. Sayoe was 
read on “The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions.” Thanks to the bilingual boss 
of Tarkonddmos, and the accurate copies made 
by Mr. Bylands of the oasts from Hamath 
and the three inscriptions from Oarchemish 
now in the British Museum, he has succeeded 
in partially deciphering these curious texts. 
The bilingual boss furnished him with the 
phonetio values of four characters and the 
meanings of two ideographs—those for “ king ” 
and “ country; ” while the soulptures of Boghaz 
Keui had already given him the determinative 
of divinity. He found that in the three in¬ 
scriptions from Oarchemish the words “ king of 
the country ” are preceded by a certain group 
of characters, obviously denoting a royal name, 
the first three of them being always the same. 
After these sometimes comes a goat’s head, 
which is sometimes replaced by two other 
characters, sometimes by three. The goat’s 
head is shown by the bilingual boss to have 
the value of tarlcu[s ); and sinoe, when it is 
replaced by other characters, the first character 
is in eaoh case the same, it is plain that we 
must assign to the latter the value of tar. 
The position of the name at the beginning 
of sentences shows that it must be in the 
nominative; and, as according to the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments the nominative of 
Hittite proper names terminated in Prof. 
Sayce read the characters which follow tar as 
kus, ku, and es. The character denoting es is also 
affixed to other nouns whioh from their position 
seem to be in the nominative, and frequently 
also to eaoh of a consecutive series of nouns. 
At the beginning of an inscription a proper 
name ending in this es is preoeded by an 
ideograph whioh sometimes represents a human 
head with the hand pointing to the mouth, 
sometimes a face with a lozenge-shaped word 
issuing from the mouth. The ideograph plainly 
means “ he says,” and the phonetio oompisment 
-me which is often added to it will be the suffix 
of the third person singular. This Prof. Sayce 
further verified by other evidence. He then 
pointed out that the determinative of divinity is 
occasionally omitted, especially where a divine 
name forms part of a name. At Ibreez the 
determinative appears only once, before the 
picture of a serpent and dose to the face of the 
god sculptured on the rock. As the serpeut 
also adorns the god’s cap it clearly symbolises his 
name. Coins of Tarsos which represent the 
same deity show that he was the Kilikian Sun- 
god, whose native name has been demonstrated 
by Ed. Meyer to be Sandas or Sandan. 
Now the seal-impressions bearing Hittite 
hieroglyphs, found by 8ir A. H. Bayard at 
Kouyunjik, mostly contain repetitions of the 
same legend. This begins with the picture of 
a writing-tablet, which apparently signifies 
“ seal,” after which oomes the figure of a 
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ssrpent, followed by a phonetic complement 
(which a variant passage in one of the Oar- 
ohemish texts proves to be the vowel t») and an 
ideograph of unknown value. Another legend 
on the seal-impressions commences with the 
figure of a serpent, after whioh we find an 
unknown ideograph and the characters me and 
e>. It is evident that we have in the first case 
a genitive—"the seal of Sandu-*”—and in 
the seoond a nominative — “ Sandu-.-mes.” 
Now the only foreign prinoe, so far as we know, 
whose seal-impressions were likely to have been 
preserved in the reoord-ohamber of Assur-bani- 
pal was Sanda-sarmes, King of Kilikia, who 
came to Nineveh in person, and whose daughter 
married Assur-hani-pal. The seals may have 
been attached to the marriage contracts. We 
thus have proof that the Hittite mode of writing 
was practised in Kilikia at least as late as the 
middle of the seventh century b.o. Prof. Sayoe 
next proceeded to determine the phonetio 
values of some other characters; that, for 
instance, whioh resembles the Kypriote ns is 
shown by a variant passage to have the value 
of s. The grammar of the Hittite inscrip¬ 
tions was also discussed, so far as it 
could at present be made out. Ku is the 
suffix of the first person singular of the past 
tense, the boot (of unknown phonetic value) 
denoting the third person plural. Kua is the 
patronymio suffix, and in two parallel texts 
from Hamath the name of the father with this 
suffix replaces the name of the son. The plural 
accusative ended in e, like the Kappadokian a, 
but the plural was also denoted by a special 
ideograph which was used alike with nouns and 
verbs. _ The copulative conjunction oocurs 
rarely, its place being taken by adjeotives, the 
terminations of which are the same as those of 
the substantives with whioh they agree. A 
suffix er seems to represent the dative. As the 
country over whioh the kings at Hamath are 
said to rule is the same as that of which the 
princes of Carohemish are called kings, it 
would seem that Hamath must at one time 
have been oonquered by Carohemish. All 
three monuments from Carohemish now in the 
British Museum belong to the same monarch. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Formation of Agate*. —A step towards the 
solution of this enigma has apparently been 
made by Messrs. J. I'Anson and E. A. Pank- 
hurst, _ whose experiments on the artificial 
formation of siliceous deposits closely re¬ 
sembling certain kinds of agate will be found 
in the last number of the Mineralogical Magazine. 
By introducing, through a pipette, some strong 
acid into a solution of an alkaline silioate, 
which contains also a certain amount of alka¬ 
line oarbonate, a stream of bubbles of carbonic 
acid is disengaged, and around the ascending 
stream of gas a tube of gelatinous silica is 
rapidly formed. The continued addition of 
acid causes a growth of silica, which forms a 
series of concentric tubes suggestive of the 
stalaotitio forms often seen in agates. If a 
cavity containing a solution of an alkaline 
silicate exist in a rock whioh is permeated by 
an acid solution, silica will be deposited in 
sucoefsiye zones around the internal walls of 
the cavity; and thus the origin of banded 
agates, of the endogenous type of growth, may 
be explained. Some of the artificial specimens 
illustrate this mode of deposition, just as others 
imitate the stalaotitio or exogenous form of 
growth. When the acid solution, or the gas, 
within an agatiform deposit bursts through the 
bands of silica an efiect is produced similar to 
that of the so-called “inlets of infiltration” in 
natural agates. By adding various metallic 
salts to the solutions from whioh the silioa is 
precipitated, the artificial agates may be 
variously coloured so as to imitate more faith¬ 


fully the natural products. Some interesting 
illustrations acoompany Messrs. I’Anson ana 
Pankhurst’s paper. 

Messes. Macmillan will shortly issue in 
their “ Nature Series ” a little book by Mr. 
Grant Allen on the Odours of Flowers, which 
aims at showing not only why flowers have 
colour at all, but also why they have their own 
particular oolours. 

Mb. L. F. Vernon-Haroourt has been ap¬ 
pointed to a Chair of Civil Engineering and 
Surveying in University College, London. Mr. 
Kennedy retains the Professorship of Engineer¬ 
ing and Mechanical Technology. 

The Council of the Boyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh has awarded the biennial Keith prize to 
Prof. Chrystal for his paper on “ The Differ¬ 
ential Telephone; ” and the triennial Neill prize 
to Mr. John Murray for his paper on “ The 
Structure and Origin of Coral Beefs and Islands,’’ 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Db. A. C. Burnell has undertaken to write 
Grammars of the Dravidian languages for 
Triibner’s “ Collection of Simplified Grammars.” 
A Grammar of the Malagasy language is in the 
press, and a distinguished scholar is likely to 
write a Grammar of the Basque language for 
the same series. Full particulars will be pub¬ 
lished ere long. 

We hear from India that Mr. Malabari’s 
scheme of translating Prof. Max Milner’s 
Hibbert Lectures on religion into Sanskrit and 
five of the Indian vernaculars has evoked much 
interest from the educated classes of that 
country. The task is a formidable one; but, 
to judge from the translator’s antecedents and 
the success of his Gujardti translation of the 
same lectures, there is reasou to believe that the 
entire scheme will be no less successful. Mr. 
Malabari is well known as a vernacular poet, and 
as a scholar who adds to his natural advantages 
an intimate acquaintance with modern thought 
both in Europe and in his own country. 

The publishing house of Calvary, of Berlin, 
has just issued the first volume of a newcritioal 
edition of the vep! novaucTjt of Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, an important authority upon Greek 
music, whioh has hitherto only been known in 
the Antiquae Musicae Auctores of Meibomius. 
The editor, Dr. Albrecht Jahn, of Berne, has 
examined for this edition fifteen new MSS. The 
present volume contains the text and an 
apparatu* critical; the second will consist of 
notes. 

M. Hal&vt is communicating a series of 
papers to the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, in 
which he re-asserts his old position in Assyri- 
ology—that the languages known as Sumerian 
ana Aocadi&n never existed, and that the in¬ 
scriptions said to be in these languages are 
merely Assyrian written according to a special 
alphabet. 

Prof. Ernest Trumfp, to whom we are so 
much indebted for our knowledge of the 
religion of the Sikhs, is now engaged upon a 
work on Muhammad and Islam, which will be 
published by Herr Otto Schulze, of Leipzig. 
The same publisher aleo announces Zoroaster 
und die Religion des altiraniechen Volkes, by Dr. 
K. Geldner. 

We take the following Slav notes from the 
Revue critique: —M. Kuhacz-Kooh has just pub¬ 
lished at Agram the fourth volume of his 
“ Popular Songs of the Southern Slavs,” with 
music. Prof. Klaic, of the Agram University, 
is bringing out a History of Bosnia to the time 
of the Musalman invasion. The publishing 
house of lvanovitoh, of Pancsevo, has under¬ 
taken a complete edition of the works of 


Dositheus Obradovich, the seoond founder of 
Servian literature. The Transactions of the 
Servian Society of Novisad, edited by M. 
Hadjich, will, in the future, be issued quarterly. 

The first volume has appeared (Paris: 
Leroux) of the text of the Mahavastu, pub¬ 
lished for the first time in Sanskrit by M. E. 
Senart. We hope to notice it soon at some 
length. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambribgs Antiquarian Bocixtt. —( Monday, 
May 22.) 

Thx Bkv. R. Burn, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper by Mr. C. W. King was read upon an antique 
cameo of agate-onyx (of whioh a oaat was exhibited) 
measuring eight inehes by seven inches. The bust 
engraved upon it was identified, by the flowing and 
massy curls, by the aegis, and especially by the 
prominent forehead wreathed with chestnut-leaves, 
as Jupiter of Dodona, under whioh type it was 
added that a portrait of the Emperor Antoninas 
Plus may possibly be adumbrated.—Dr. Bryan 
Walker exhibited a Terrier of Landbeaoh drawn 
up in 1649 by order of Matthew Parker, who 
was then Master of Benet College and Sector 
of Landbeaoh. The parish oontained at that date 
two manors, of which the lands were intermixed, 
one belonging to the college, the other—now the 
manor of the Worts Trustees—to Sir Richard 
Kirkby. The arable land of the pariah was 884 
sores, divided into four fields, or eampi, containing 
respectively 279, 259, 229, and 117 acres. There 
was also a field of meadow, containing 189 acres. 
These fields were each subdivided in fifteen or 
twenty smaller portions called quarentelae, and 
eaoh qusrentela into selions, averaging about half- 
au-aore eaoh, but not uniform in size. Thus the 
894 aores of arable land lay in 1,806 aeparate 
portions, separated by balks or strips of grass. A 
proprietor seldom had even two of his selions 
contiguous, but had his land scattered all over 
the fields. The Terrier, being drawn up for 
the lords of one manor, merely gives tbe 
position of selions belonging to the other manor ; 
but is most minute in its description of each 
portion of its own land, stating its area, whether 
it is freehold or oopyhold, and the name of 
its present and former tenants. Any selion of 
peouliar situation or shape is carefully described, 
and those over which there was a right of way are 
specified as haveden, favrta, or baica. The tenants 
appear to have been allowed to cultivate such plots 
at their own risk, and aubjeot to the right of 
passage over them. There is also a description of 
the houses and crofts of the village, which is so 
accurate as to enable almost every tenement in the 
village to be identified even now, and shows how 
slowly ohanges take place in the oountry. The 
land was cultivated under a three-course system, 
the two smaller fields being worked together, the 
cropping being in rotation wheat, barley, and 
fallow. Tbe fallow third of the land was tamed 
into common pasture for a whole year, and so also 
tbe other two-thirds for a while after harvest. In 
oonsequenoe of the obliteration of boundaries 
during the fallow year, the Terrier contains some 
curious entries about lost or misappropriated plots. 
There is considerable allusion to the praotioe 
of assarting and approving—i.e., of taking In 
fresh arable land from sheep-walks, Ac. ; 
assarting being when it was divided among 
the manorial tenants for cultivation; approving, 
when tbe lord took it for his own use. The 
Terrier also illustrates the growth of foldage en¬ 
closures, the tenants obtaining permission to enclose 
permanently small plots in the arable fields, and 
subtract them from the common customary agri¬ 
culture. About seventy of these are mentioned, 
none (or only one) of very large extent; and in 
these no doubt were grown crops requiring par¬ 
ticular attention, the foldage of sheep within them 
at night also fertilising tbe ground—Mr. Jenkinson 
exhibited two Roman rings from Chesterford. 
One of these was of brass; and the device, a 
mask, was embossed upon a thin plate of metal, 
whioh had been soldered to the ring. The other 
was of iron, and exhibited in two placet a simple 
form of decoration, the metal being worked to 
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resemble two ends meeting, one of which is forked 
to reoeire the other, whloh tapers, and a few trans¬ 
verse lines convey the appearance of binding or 
lashing. 


Socnrrr roa thjs Protbctioit of Asciest 
Boildutos,— (Annual Meeting, Friday, Jane 9.) 
James Brtcb, Esq., M.P., in the Chair.—The 
Report of the work of the society daring the past 
year was read by Mr. William Morris. The society 
has carried on its Work with increased vigour 
daring the last twelve months. Although it has 
had to protest against several schemes for the mere 
unnecessary or wanton destruction of anoient 
buildings, it mast not be supposed that the foot of 
these being more in number than usual has any 
significance as showing baoksllding in publfo 
opinion | an the contrary, there are hopeful signs 
of the impression whioh the society has made in 
awakening a keener interest in the preservation of 
those rellos of art and history whioh yet remain to 
ns. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that this matter of the preservation of anoient 
buildings is one of those cases ia which then is no 
time to Spare. Every year of apathy and disregard 
of the society's principles is replete with the greatest 
dangers to our anoient buildings. Every year 
which leaves the guardians of these baildings 
ignorant or oarelesi of their duties adds to the list 
of those irreparable losses to art and history Whioh 
cultivated people are now beginning to perceive and 
deplore, but whioh they are toe often quite power¬ 
less to prevent. All those who agree with the 
principles of this society should therefore do their 
utmost to further those principles aotively and 
bnsily, sinoe, in spite of all that has been 
destroyed or falsified, there are still left, even in 
this oountry, many genuine works of ancient archi¬ 
tecture, not one of whioh, it mast be repeated, ia 
safe until the principles of the sooiety are generally 
acknowledged and acted npon, even in remote 
oountry plaoes. At the beginning of the year, in 
order to raise money for neoessary expanses, it was 
determined to give a series of lectures on matters 
connected with art. Several gentlemen kindly 
offered their servioes to the society, and the 
receipts of money from this source were consider¬ 
able. Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken the pub¬ 
lication of these lectures, whioh are now in the press. 
They are as follows Mr. Beg. S. Poole on the 
Egyptian Tombs; Prof. W. B. Richmond on Italian 
Fresoo-painting * Mr. E. J. Poynter on Deooratlve 
Painting; Mr. J. T. Mlokleth waits on English Parish 
Churches ; Mr. William Morris on the History of 
Pattern-designing and on the Leaser Arts of Ufa. 
The Report read by Mr. Morris contains a long list 
of oases in whioh the sooiety took steps to prevent 
the destruction of, or injury to, some anoient build¬ 
ing ; in many cases a deputation of two or more 
members of the sooiety visited the building and 
made a careful survey and report about it. These 
reports formed the basis for practical suggestions 
as to What ought or ought not to be done in the 
special case. In many oases the advice of the 
sooiety has been thankfully reoeived, and then 
carefully noted upon. In other less successful 
instances the society’s protests have noted as a 
ohsok, and prevented a great deal of harm 
whioh Would otherwise have been done. The 
labour and expenditure both of the money 
and time of the few really active members of the 
sooiety falls very heavily upon them, and help in 
these ways is very muon needed. For some time 
the sooiety has been anxious to extend its opera* 
Rons to the Continent, especially to Italy, a country 
rich above all others in priceless monuments of 
art and history. The difficulties of any effectual 
action seem almost insurmountable, and ah yet 
the society has been able to do but little. Bat 
while many of the Italians themselves appeal 
to us for help, and while we in England are con¬ 
stantly receiving news of fresh sots of wanton 
destruction, it ia impossible to remain silent. 
Papers explaining the principles of the sooiety, and 
protests against such doings, have been written 
and translated into Italian and other languages, and 
will soon be circulated in Italy and other countries. 
In Egypt letters from the sooiety were sent to the 
Khedive, pleading for the remains of Arab art; 
and to the Coptio Patriarch, begging him to protect 
the early churches of the Copts. Friendly answers 
were reoeived te both these communications. , 
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CHEAT SALK of PICTURES, •< raSaood pifcw (Enir«T(n*., Chromoo, 
and OlaogiuphB), handsomely framed. Everyone about to parch*** picture* 
should pay a vislr. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Herb, lift. Strand, near Waterloo-brkl*0. 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By 

Blanchard Jerrold. (Chatto A Windus.) 
As artist in any art, if he is to be under* 
stood completely by his contemporaries, must 
be a specialist, and narrow. He must do one 
thing well—it does not matter if it is a small 
thing—and to the end of his life he must go 
on doing it. He will find his public then 
with promptitude, and it will be tolerably 
faithful to him. He poses, perhaps, as a 
successor of Miohael Angelo; there are always 
some pedple who will accept his muscular 
draughtsmanship as having Michael Angelo’s 
virtues, and who will take at his own valua¬ 
tion of them his dull heroes suspended in 
air. Or he could desire, perhaps, that this 
unfortunate world of ours had not outlived 
Piero della Francesca, and so he paints-— 
adroitly imitative—Piero’s themes; and there 
will be some people to enthusiastically agree 
with him that these are the themes'for ever, 
and that it is a conclusive proof of keenness 
of observation to have decided that there is 
nothing paintable in our London to-day. 
Or, if he is of humbler mind, he may perhaps 
acquire some reputation by representing 
calceolarias; and, if he goes on painting his 
calceolarias steadily, there will be somebody 
to admire his calceolarias till the end of the 
chapter. But, if he is a man of range and 
of many interests—alas 1 for the acceptance of 
him. Why did he not go on being the 
follower of Michael Angelo, or the tastefnl 
imitator of Piero della Francesca, or the 
successful painter of the calceolarias P The 
public would have understood him then, as 
well as pud him. But now he has baffled the 
dilettanti and confused the writers of the 
Saturday newspapers. It is difficult to class 
him. His versatility is an affront. He is 
actually not to be disposed of by a glance 
and two jokes. 

Many artists hare suffered in the way I 
have suggested by their affluence and their 
variety. Cruikshank suffered, perhaps, more 
than many others, beoause he lived so long, 
and was so terribly ill-disciplined that it 
became absolutely impossible to him to simply 
reproduce himself in the acceptable fashion. 
His Comic Almanack was the work of one 
artist. To the big public, his tragic illustra¬ 
tions to Oliver Twist seemed the work of 
another. And what had either to do with the 
pathetic fancy of the “ Death of Falstaff ” ? 
And had not that to be clean forgotten by the 
oritio&l mind when the poor old man came 
out as the tremendous advocate of New River 
water-drinking? How was it possible to 
remember the “ Fairy Connoisseurs ” when 
you were looking at “ The Bottle ” and the 
“ Drunkard’s Children ? ” Why, apart from 
the very few dozen collectors who have really 
studied Cruikshank, there is hardly anyone 
who does not ignore one part of his art, while 
holding in remembrance the other. To most 
people, “ Cruikshank was a caricaturist,” or 
“ Cruikshank was a teetotaller.” Tea, he 
was both—and a great deal besides. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, however, who has 


just lately issued Cruikshank’s Life—an agree¬ 
able compilation, interspersed With original 
criticism and with new facts—is not to be 
oharged with this harrow and partial view of 
him. The element of truth, the amazing 
element of penetration, in Cruikshank’s 
caricature does not escape him. Cruikshank 
is more than a funny fellow to him, and more 
than a satirist of Oeorge IV., and more than a 
teetotaller. He sees, and be describes, the 
master’s excellence at many points. Tet one 
thing has escaped Mr. Jerrold, unless I have 
read him carelessly or remembered him ill. 
Cruikshank was a great artist in Water¬ 
colour. He painted viUanouslyin oils, but with 
water-colour he produced his effects. It is true 
that the most finished water-colours of Cruik¬ 
shank are often the least attractive—'when he 
works in water-oolour with the fullest lines 
and the most persistent detail the result may 
disappoint—though to this rule a “ Beadle” 
and a “ Falstaff ” which I have seen at Mr. 
Edward Barrett’s are very notable exceptions, 
and other exceptions there must of oourse be. 
Bat Cruikshank was none the less a quite 
excellent master of water-oolour sketching. 
As I have had to say already in Studies in 
English Art— from whioh Mr. Jerrold quotes 
somewhat too largely fbr the peace of mind of 
a Saturday newspaper—Cruikshank enriohed 
with delicate colour, singularly conservative 
of aerial effect, the spaces left by the scanty 
but significant lines of his pencil drawing. 
His manner of handling the brush, in pure 
sketches, was masterly. The beauty and 
tenderness of his out-of-door background of 
city street or square or of the fields beyond 
Pentonville, though remarkable enough in his 
etchings, are yet more apparent in many of 
his tinted designs. This was shown to the 
student of Cruikshank when so many of these 
designs appeared in the auotion-room about 
three years ago. It was then almost for the 
first time possible to compare the original 
designs in pencil and colour with the etoning 
on the copper with which people were better 
acquainted. And the student then saw that 
the art which was displayed in the one was 
on the whole equal to the art displayed in 
the other. Most of Cruikshank’s water¬ 
colours are illustrations to popular novels. 
But some he executed without reference to 
possible reproduction. Borne were done for 
their own sakes. Nor does the fact that must 
were done for reproduction lessen the import¬ 
ance of Cruikshank as an artist in water¬ 
colour, So few people having placed them¬ 
selves in a position to judge his water-colour art 
at all, that I must be suffered to insist a little 
upon the facta that it existed and that it was 
very delightful. By water-colour, as by other 
means, Cruikshank could express his inven¬ 
tions and his teeming fancies. 

In turning over Mr. Jerrold’s pages, with 
their renderings of so many designs, of all 
periods and of many subjects, it is impossible 
not to be struck again with the great volume 
of Cruikshank’s achievements, with their un¬ 
precedented variety, and with the artist’s 
untiring energy and continual elasticity and 
freshness. Born ia 1792 and dying iu 1878, 
Cruikshank lived eighty-six years, and worked 
more or less for nearly seventy—it is no 
slight task even to be acquainted with his 
labour. In 1812, besides doing small original 
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plates, he was copying the last plate but one 
of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” and copying it, 
moreover, with touching and significant 
variations; and only a very little while before 
his death he executed for Mr. Bell, the pub¬ 
lisher, the “ Family Window ” and a plate for 
Lob lie by the Fire. Between these dates, 
what a world of experience and of effort! Mr. 
Jerrold, it seems to me, divides the life some¬ 
what too sharply into a teetotal and an ante- 
teetotal period. The laying of so much 
stress upon Cruikshank’s prudent abandon¬ 
ment of cordial drink could only be thoroughly 
justified if there were a very marked difference 
in the character or the amount of the work 
done before and after. Bat Cruikshank’s 
whole life was industry and production ; there 
were no long spells of time during which his 
work suffered from his indulgence in that 
particular “ pleasant vice ” which all his life 
long, though in different degrees and with a 
different measure of earnestness, he was given 
to satirise. Nor did he live perpetually in 
Society, with the easy art of the charlatan, 
and dine out six days of the week, only to 
paint upon one. If the “ Worship of 
Bacchus ”—an effort and invention of age— 
had been preceded by the more truly tragic 
“Bottle”—a work of middle life—that in 
its turn had been preceded, many years 
before, by more than one representation of 
the “ first gentleman in Europe ” seen under 
oircumstances in which the fascination of his 
manner would not have been the earliest 
subject of remark. And, to find one other 
fault with volumes which are, of course, 
highly readable, though they may not 
be precisely final, Mr. Jerrold has chosen 
as a representative portrait of Cruikshank 
the portrait of Maclise, and has reproduced 
it. It is a taking portrait, and there would 
seem nothing unnatural in the selection of it, 
yet Cruikshank himself did not like it. In 
1873 he was under the impression—but it is, 
of course, possible that his impression was 
wrong—that the sketch was made by Maclise 
“ before we became acquainted.” One reason 
why he did not like it was because it repre¬ 
sented him doing “ what I never did in the 
whole course of my life—that is, making a 
sketch of anyone. All the characters which I 
have placed before the public are from the 
brain , after studying and observing Nature, 
and not from any sketches made on the spot.” 
He wrote this in his later years in a private 
letter which I believe has not yet seen pub¬ 
lication. But, fortunately, the volumes con¬ 
tain other portraits of Cruikshank—portraits 
by himself—for Cruikshank drew his own 
portrait as often as did Bembrandt. Some¬ 
times they were quite careful and studious 
remembrances of the face he was accustomed 
to see in the looking-glass, as in the picture 
of himself sitting comfortably before the fire 
in the “ Triumph of Cupid; ” but more fre¬ 
quently they were but sprightly suggestions, 
such as that which was drawn at the bottom 
of a note to Laman Blanchard, or that other 
picture of himself in the “ Triumph of Cupid ” 
in which a pigmy master is at work on a 
colossal canvas. And, indeed, very often in 
Cruikshank’s imaginative designs—in the 
lively fairyland to which his genius takes us 
—a tall, slight, demonstrative little figure, in 
a frock coat and with bushy whiskers, frisks 


about the page, and reminds us of the out' 
ward semblance of the ever-green artist, the 
familiar “G. Ck,” who taught and enter¬ 
tained a couple of generations, and whom the 
latest generation has so much misunderstood. 

Feedebick Wedmobe. 


THE PICTURES OF PROF. COSTA. 

The pictures of Prof. Costa gain by being seen 
together, and apart from the works of other 
artists. Their delicacy needs a special atmo¬ 
sphere for its enjoyment which it is difficult to 
oreate when they are surrounded by others aim¬ 
ing at more clamorous effects. They have all 
a poetic quality, idyllic, sometimes lyric, which 
is essentially gentle and restful, and demands 
not only an undisturbed attention, but a 
sympathetic mood for its full enjoyment. There 
is a rhythmic undulation in his lines and an 
interwoven harmony in his colours whioh give 
satisfaction little less than exquisite to eyes 
that care for suoh pleasures. To these beauties 
born of a delicate artistic sense Prof. Costa 
adds a high degree of technical skill and devout 
study of Nature for its own sake, so that his 
pictures give us little truth that is not beauti¬ 
ful, and little beauty that is not true. Com¬ 
pared with the pictures of his fellow-countrymen, 
his colouring is sober and his effects subdued. 
Violent contrasts he eschews with the feeling 
of the true artist, who always prefers to concili¬ 
ate rather than startle the eyes. The midday 
fieroeness of the sun, with its hard shadows 
soaroely less blinding than its rays, the metal¬ 
lic brilliance of colouring so dear to the mainly 
imitative artist, are avoided by Prof. Costa. 
It is early and late in the day, when the dew of 
the morning or the mists of evening dissolve 
into pearly iridescence the slanting shafts of 
light; when the profiles of the deep blue 
mountains show dearly but softly against pale 
skies suffused with amber and shot with pink; 
when the lake’s gentle azure lies in unglittering 
quiet like an uncut sapphire, and the reedy 
grasses on its sandy shores take golden beauty 
from the sun—it is at times like these that 
Prof. Costa loves to watob the expression of 
Nature and to make numberless studies of her 
always beautiful but ever-ohanging face. 

It seems that not at once did Prof. Costa 
reach his present mastery of sober brillianoe. 
A tendency towards the more striking effects 
of the French sohool, especially of Decamps, is 
visible in his earlier pictures. This is well 
pointed out by Mr. George Fleming in his 
enthusiastic but discriminating notes, with 
whioh we have little fault to find, exoept that 
suoh very good wine soarcely needed suoh a very 
large bush. A born colourist, as several of his 
earlier works prove—not least a gem of a little 
pioture belonging to Sir Frederick Leighton 
called “ Fishermen sleeping before the Work of 
the Night ” (38)—a greater Buddenness of transi¬ 
tion and stronger contrasts had their attractions 
for him before his genius refined and mellowed. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s fine and important ex¬ 
ample of the master, “ On the Sea-shore near 
Borne—A Sirocco Day” (12), is very forcible 
and yet very tender; and tide large frank design 
of the figure of the man sweating under his 
burden ot faggots appears to us imbued with 
much of Millet’s spirit. Less grand, but more 
graceful, is the design of Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham’s “ Evening on the Sands at Ardera ” (15), 
with its rhythmical procession of women 
bearing and trailing their troves of firewood in 
the rich half-light. In this picture, as in many 
others here, the visitor will be reminded of the 
late George Mason, whose short life was 
brightened by Prof. Costa’s friendship. The in¬ 
fluence whioh the Italian master had in de¬ 
veloping the genius of Mason should be a 
sufficient recommendation of his own. With¬ 


out Prof. Costa, Mason would not have failed 
to produce charming and enduring work; but 
it would be ungrateful not to recognise that the 
charm of such pioturee as the “ Evening 
Hymn,” that exquisite interfusion of classic 
graoe and modern sentiment, could soarcely 
have been attained by Mason without artistic 
oommunion with his Italian friend. In Prof. 
Costa’s piotures of English scenery the artist 
has preserved his individuality and his skill, 
but he has changed his sky. His love of sandy 
foregrounds is seen in “ Bamborough Castle ” 
(6), his sense of line and colour in a little 
pioture of an English lane not at present 
catalogued; but it is England, with its moist 
air, and not Italy, that Prof. Costa gives us in 
these and his beautiful study of the “ Old 
Garden at Naworth ” (43). In the latter 
picture the boldness and sucoess with which he 
has introduced a figure in a green dress against 
a background of verdure are alike remarkable. 
The Bame refinement and sweetness of oolour 
whioh charm in his landscapes are not want¬ 
ing in his portrait studies. These—especially, 
perhaps, “After reading Petrarch” (49) and 
the portrait of his daughter (5), one of his 
latest and most elaborate works, in which he 
has dared (not wisely, we think) to introduce 
gold into the hair—are frank but subtle in 
expression, and have a quality of dai n tin ess 
neither affected nor effeminate whioh is seldom 
seen in English art, exoept in the work of Sir 
Frederick Leighton and the too rare drawings 
of Mr. F. W. Barton. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES FROM ROME. 

At the last meeting of the Beale Aooademia dei 
Lincei the Comm. Fiorelli read a paper by Dr. 
G. Ghirardini on the recent exoavations in the 
arohaio cemetery of Tarquinii. A notice of the 
pit tombs, containing some hut-shaped urns, 
whioh first came to light last autumn, ap¬ 
peared in the Academy (No. 606, p. 33), and 
a detailed account of the first exoavations by 
Dr. Ghirardini was published in the Natizie 
degli Scavi (1881, pp. 342-71). As these 
researches were extended, the many points of 
similarity between the Tarquinii cemetery and 
the arohaio Latin tombs on Mount Albanus 
became more apparent. It was on Mount 
Albanus that last month another prehistoric 
sepulchre was discovered, on the very spot—the 
“pascolare di Gastello”—where was found, 
in the years 1817-19, the arohaio pottery now 
preserved at the Yatioan in the Museo 
Gregoriano. In this sepulchre was a hut-urn 
containing calcined bonea fibulae and other 
personal ornaments, fifty-five fiotile vases of 
various shapes, and some fragments of a large 
terra-cotta vase which had held the funeral 
utensils and the urn itself, as maw be seen from 
a plate in the second edition of Dennis’s Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria (vol. ii., p. 457). 
A monograph on this find is promised by the 
Oav. Michele Stefano de Bossi. All these relics 
have been acquired by the municipality of 
Borne for the museum of the Capitol. It may 
be mentioned that the archaeological com¬ 
mittee of the town council of Borne proposes 
to devote a special room in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori to receive prehistoric antiquities 
found in the cities of Latium, and especially 
any relics that may be yielded by the archaio 
tombs on the Esquiline. 

The meetings of the Society of Christian 
Arohaeology, of whioh Padre Brazza is pre¬ 
sident, were brought to a conclusion in May ; 
and at the last meeting Prof. G. Tomassetti 
exhibited some antiquities that came from a 
Christian tomb of the sixth century discovered 
at Sutri, being a pair of gold earrings, a fibula 
enamelled after the Merovingian fashion, a 
large bronze fibula set with little bits of glass 
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fashioned to imitate red enamel, and a gold 
cross that seems to have been sewn to the 
garments of the wearer. Beyond donbt the 
most interesting objects found in this tomb are 
the relics in glass, including, as they do, two 
rhytona, one of whioh is in excellent condition. 

Another find of great interest has only very 


and the expressive quality that marks them, 
how, in the country which produced the great 
painters, their art ruled as the sister art in 
Hellas. From these coins far more than from 
any other source do we gain an insight into the 
nature of Greek painting. To the west, in 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, there flourished a 


recently been brought under the notice of sohool which, in elaborate finish and masterly 
scholars. At the meeting of the Pontifical technical skill, shows the influence of en- 
Aoademy of Archaeology held May 25, in the graving, which may well have been the 
Palazzo Sinibaldi, Comm. G. B. de Bossi in the favourite art in the luxurious marts of the 
chair. Prof. G. Gatti exhibited a marble fragment West, which, in the great age, produoed neither 
bearing a sculptured presentment of a round sculptor nor painter. Besides these three lead- 
shield. We possess about one-half of the ing schools, Crete had its own peouliar art. In 
original. The upper portion bears in relief a the life of her undeveloped society there grew up a 


number of groups on a small scale, divided into marvellous power of naturalistic design, reoo: 


two distinct sections. The shield is traversed 
by a belt running through its centre, and this 


only in the often rough, but constantly inter¬ 
esting, devices of the coins, subjeots fresh from 


band bearsthe legend A2ni2 AXIAAH02 engraved the fields, and moving with a life which idealism 
in well-shaped characters. Doubtless the in- olten loses. With Alexander all local energy 
Bcription, u complete, would read A2ni2 disappeared, for artists were drawn to the great 


AX1AAHOS 0EOAOP1O2 KA0 OMHPON ; for on 
the lower section of the shield we get 
these words repeated several times as we 
trace tile component letters through 514 
divisions. In short, here is a sculptured 
effigy of the shield of Achilles as it is described 
in the eighteenth book of the “ Iliad,” the upper 
part representing soenes of peace, and the 
lower battle groups. Not the least interesting 
feature of this relic is the border of the shield, 
scarcely an inch in breadth, which is inscribed 

• ■i “ a .v i i • till* 


centres by the patronage of kings; and thus, 
with the rise of the later fine style, the schools 
disappear. We speak, indeed, of the sohool of 
Fergamus; but this was really a style, for it 
ruled the whole Greek world, although it owed 
its existence to the love of art of the Attalid 
Sovereigns. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We have reason to hope that, despite the 


with verses from the above-mentioned book of unfortunate rejection of the new statutes of 
the “Iliad.” On the fragment preserved can be Lincoln College, Oxford, the university may 
read seventy-five lines in very small but clear yet obtain a professorship of archaeology at no 
characters. Prof. Gatti stated that the scholars very distant date. 


who have examined this inscription have found 
hut few variations from the aocepted text; and, 
without dwelling further on this point, he pro- 


We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in the press a volume containing the 
lectures delivered at Kensington in the early 


oeeded to speculate as to the meaning of part of the year on several subjects connected 


0EOAQPIO2. In his opinion, the groups on this ^ith art on behalf of the Society for the Pro¬ 
shield are copies from the designs of Theodoras tection of Ancient Buildings. Mr. J. H. 
on the Porticua Philippi at Borne in illustration Middleton will contribute a Preface. 

of Homer’s “ Iliad." The designs of Theodoras ,, ,,.. . , 

are mentioned by Pliny. The shield exhibited ls „ on °.° m P 8mo 

by Prof. Gatti may be regarded as the earliest “nd Marguerite; and 

specimen of the antiquities known as tabulae ^ttl® that is already known of plastic repre- 
lliacae, and as preserving the most ancient of ( ? 0 heroines of Goethe has pro- 

known text of Homer’s description of the shield ^dbetter than Mr. Mullins's works, 
of Achilles. It is probable that an exhaustive _ It is proposed to oommemorate the sixtieth 
monograph on this relic from the pen of Padre birthday (June 24) of the eminent Boman 
Garruoci will be shortly published. archaeologist, Comm. G. B. de Bossi, by pre- 

F. Barnabei. seating him with a gold medal. 

■ ■■■ - .. . Owe of the most beautiful works of the 

English school, the late George Mason’s 
THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. “ Evening Hymn,” has been etched on a scale 

and in a manner worthy of it by Mr. Waltner. 
u ‘ The plate is published by Messrs. Oolnaghi, of 

Mr. Beginald Stoabt Poole gave his second p a u Mall. Another fine' etching recentlv 
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THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. 


lecture on “ The Art of Coins and Medals ” at Uni¬ 
versity College on June 1, treating of the succes¬ 
sive styles and contemporary schools of the 


issued is by Mr. Lowenstam, after the 
“Suspense’’ of Mr. S. E. Waller. 

The huge study of an oak by Mr. 'Andrew 


Greek world. The coins afford, on the whole, the ** l *“ u *° 3 

fullest and most authentic series of examples of ™ a nnm W of oth«r L 

the sequence of the archaic, transitional, early forests, which, with a number of other works 
e - j„ij * t* m oil and water-colour by the same artist, is 

f, n0) ^ Of b« being exhibited in a room at the Egyptian Hall, 

these the influenceofthegreat masers maybe scaro K ely repft y 8 the labour that hw been spent 

traced, as the designers of coins lived in the _■ / J „ ■ -j_•_ 

atmosphere of their works. For the student, “P° a £ . / fell 

the transitional style, with its steady growth leafle8S branches look charred and lifeless. 
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examples of the two periods of fine style. 
Coins, however, do more than complete the 
scanty list of instances of the progress of art 
alfc rded by sculpture. They reveal the existence, 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 
have a very pretty exhibition of drawings, princi¬ 
pally in black and white, for the illustra¬ 
tions of their numerous and excellent periodi- 


wbioh we might reasonably have expected, of ca J, 8 - Among them we may notice many very 
local schools during the period of excellence, refined designs by Mr. M. L. Gow, and 
Qhe school of Central Greece, with Macedon others by Mr. E. Crofts, A.B.A., Mr. Ghndom, 
and Thraoe, powerfully reflects the influence of Mr. Small, Mr. J. D. Linton, Mr. Arthur 
sculpture, whose masters were born and worked Hopkins, and Mr. Percy Macquoid. Among 
within these limits. To the east we find on the the drawings of_ landscape and architecture, 


nearer coast of Asia Minor a sohool we may call th® vignettes of Mr. Hatherell, several views by 
the Ionian, showing, in the form of the designs Messrs. Barraud, the sketches in Palestine by 


Mr. G. L. Seymour, a few clever strokes by 
Miss Clara Montalba’s pen, and a beautiful little 
sepia drawing by Mr. Sutton Palmer are not 
the only attractive items of this modest but 
interesting gallery. 

A series of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Ascough Wilkinson is now on view at Messrs. 
Barnard’s Art Gallery, 233 Oxford Street. The 
private view is to-day, and the exhibition will 
remain open till June 29. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Monday next 
a collection of Egyptian antiquities, some of 
which possess considerable interest from their 
age and rarity. Among them is a blue poroe- 
lam statuette of King Pepi-Merira, of the Sixth 
Dynasty, with an inscription attesting the wor¬ 
ship of Amen-Ba at this early date; a turquoise 
blue porcelain vase of Nesi-Chonsu, royal 
priestess of Amen, said to come from the find 
at Dayr-el-Bahree; an ivory soarab bearing 
the cartouohe of Thothmes IH., of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty; and a tablet of the Lady 
Pemefert, assigned to the Third or Fourth 
Dynasty. 

The Direction of the Louvre will shortly 
publish a Catalogue of the His de la Salle 
drawings, drawn up by Vte. Both de Tanzia, 
conserv&teur des dessins. It is preceded by a 
gracefully written memoir of the late M. His 
de la Salle; and in the body of the work, among 
much valuable matter, is an interesting notice 
of Vittore Pisano, from whose hand there are 
some remarkable drawings in the collection. 

The July number of the Magazine of Art 
will contain an article on the pictures of the 
year, illustrated with full-page engravings of 
“ The Favourite,” by Seymour Lucas, and 
“Prince Charlie’s Parliament,” by W. B. 
Hole; aleo engravings after F. Barnard’s 
"Sidney Carton,” John Collier's “Olytem- 
nestra,” Mrs. John Collier’s “Behearsal,” 
Geend King’s “ Question of Bent,’’ and Oscar 
A. Junck’s group of “Jacob wrestling with the 
Angel.” Messrs. Andrew Lang, Edmund 
Ollier, A. S. Murray, Bichard Heath, and 
Austin Dobson will also contribute to the 
number. 

The current number of the Art Journal has 
a fair steel engraving of Mr. Millais’ oelebrated 
“ Isabella,” one of the most representative 
works of the so-called pre-Baphaslite school. 
The first article is one of Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more’s careful studies of English artists. The 
subjeot is Mr. Seymour Haden, and the paper 
is marked by the author's usual thoroughness 
of analysis andjfinish of execution. 

The proposal to erect a memorial in Paris to 
Admiral Coligny has taken a fresh form. 
Instead of a Btatue, it is now decided to have a 
cenotaph, in which the bones of Coligny, now 
at Ch&tillon-sur-Loing, may some day be placed. 
The cenotaph will have a marble facade, with 
allegorioal figures of France and Beligion, and 
medallion busts of .Card. Odet, of ChatUlon, 
and d’ Andelot. The who e will be appropriately 
placed in the little garden of the Oratoire du 
Louvre opening upon the Bue de Bivoli. The 
Government have promised a grant of 30,000 
frs. (£1,200) towards the monument, which 
will be executed by M. Orauk. The Oratoire, 
we may add, is the Protestant church in which 
a Scottish Presbyterian service is held every 
Sunday afternoon. 

Baron de Witte has been reading before the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions a series of important 
papers upon the Conquest of Southern Gaul by 
the Bomans. He is of opinion that the celebrated 
arch at Orange was originally erected in com¬ 
memoration of the triumph of the oonsul fct. 
Fabius Maximus and the proconsul On. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus over the Arverni and 
Allobroges in 121 b.o. The arch was a second 
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time conseorated in the reign of Tiberius (a.d. 
21), to celebrate the subjugation of the 
revolted Treviri and Aedui. The bas-reliefs 
belong to thiB latter date, and the soldiers in 
Greek armour who appear among the Romans 
are the men of Marseilles. M. de Witte ex¬ 
hibited a silver coin bearing a naked warrior, 
with buckler, lance, and camya, or Gaulish 
trumpet, riding in a ohariot drawn by two horses 
at a gallop. This he holds to represent, not the 
god Mars, as commonly supposed, but Bituitus, 
King of the Arverni, who figured conspicuously, 
with his chariot and variegated armour, in the 
triumph of the Fabius above mentioned. 

A remarkable work has lately been pub¬ 
lished in Germany. Thirty-three years ago, 
the Prussian Ring, "William IV., conceived the 
idea of printing a magnificent royal edition of 
the works of Frederick the Great. This was 
not intended for publio circulation, but was to 
be kept as a gift for princes, ambassadors, and 
others whom the King delighted to honour. 
Adolf Menzel reoeived the commission for its 
illustration, and it was brought out in sumptu¬ 
ous form in thirty folio volumes. Little, of 
course, has been known of this work during all 
these years. Lately, however, the Emperor 
has given permission to Herr R. Wagner, the 
well-known art publisher of Berlin, to issue a 
limited edition of the work in reduoed form, 
but with all the original illustrations printed 
from the blocks preserved in the royal col¬ 
lections. Some of these illustrations are given 
in the Zettschrift fiir bildende Kunst this moutb, 
and one—the portrait of Grumbkow—is wonder¬ 
fully clever and characteristic. 


THX STAGS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A SCHOOL FOR ACTING, 

London s June 3, 1382. 

I had the pleasure of reading the article in the 
Academy of May 20 on the proposed dramatic 
college, but, while agreeing with all that it said, 
I feel that on one point it hardly said enough. 

I was present at the meeting for considering 
the proposed scheme at the Lyceum on Monday, 
May Id, and listened with much interest 
to the various speakers. But I heard with 
regret that noarly all wished the college to be 
especially for the benefit of the children of 
actors or actresses, who are to be admitted for a 
nominal fee, with no preliminary examination, 
and are to be pushed on in their profession with 
all the power of the institution. “Outsiders,” 
to quote Mrs. Kendal, are to be charged more 
higbly ; and, while it is hoped that they will be 
a source of inoome to the college, they are not 
to be equally the objects of its care and interest 
It is, in fact, a scheme for the protection of the 
future actor against “ outsiders.” 

At this moment it is almost impossible to get 
an opening in the dramatic profession without 
strong theatrical interest. The best theatres 
in London are, practically speaking, close 
boroughs. In this there is nothing unjust. 
But what should we say to an institution for 
training men for the bar, which, while appeal¬ 
ing to the publio for funds, professedly re¬ 
served its attention and influence for the sons 
of barristers only ? Why, then, should the 
theatrical profession claim to be a race apart 1 
Of late years it has expressed a desire to break 
down the barriers between itself and the world ; 
if this is so, it must be open to all who choose 
to enter it. 

If the dramatic college is intended as a 
charity for the children of needy members of 
the profession, it has the same right as any 
other charity to appeal to the publio; but let it 
then he known as such. If it comes to us as a 
new institution for the benefit of the world, 
aiming at incorporation by royal oharter, the 


funds given by the publio must be used equally 
for the benefit of all, and all must have a free 
field and no favour. Grace Latham. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The programme of the fifth Richter Concert 
included no novelties, but the evening was 
nevertheless a most enjoyable one. Beethoven’s 
great “Leonora” overture and eighth sym¬ 
phony, as Alpha and Omega, satisfied the 
classicists t while the approaohing representa¬ 
tion at Drury Lane of Wagner’s great, if not 
greatest, music-drama naturally imparted special 
interest to theintroduction and dosingsoenefrom 
“ Tristan and Isolde.” All these grand pieces 
were admirably played by the band, and were 
listened to with rapt attention. Herr Georg 
Haenfiein, a violinist, made his first appearance, 
and performed Spohr’s concerto in A minor, 
knowu under the title of “The Dramatio.” 
The slow movement was rendered with rare 
delicacy and refinement, but in the introduction 
and finale the executant did not display 
sufficient power and passion. Friiulein Molten 
and Herr E. Gura; were the vocalists. The 
former sang with much taste and expression 
songs by Brahms and B. Beaker, while the 
latter was heard to advantage in Schubert’s 
“Wanderer ” and a ballad by 0. Lowe. 

The sixth Rioter Concert opened with Gluck's 
overture, “ Iphigdnie en Aulide,” with Wagner’s 
ending. The programme-book gave some 
interesting particulars about this olever and 
effective coda, and, moreover, stated, on the 
authority of Herr 0. F. Pohl, the well-known 
biographer of Haydn and Mozart, that the 
brilliant but illogical coda attributed to Mozart 
“ was net written by Mozart at all, but by one 
John Philipp Schmidt.” After the overture came 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 for orchestra. 
It has been arranged by the composer for piano 
and orchestra, and in this form was first played 
in England in 1873, at one of the Wagner con¬ 
certs, by Dr. von Billow, whose brilliant per¬ 
formance on that occasion evoked extraordinary 
enthusiasm. We have hitherto only considered 
the Rhapsody as a brilliant and, when well 
played, effective show-piece, but the perform¬ 
ance at the Richter Conoert revealed to us for 
the first time all the merit of the composition. 
Liszt has so thoroughly caught the spirit 
of Gipsy music—the characteristic intervals, 
rhythms, modulations, and ornaments—and 
shown such talent and inspiration in his treat¬ 
ment of the orohestm, that the work must cer¬ 
tainly rank as a most bewitching and successful 
speoimen of programme music. To produce its 
proper effect, this Rhapsody, with its technical 
difficulties and constant ohanges of tempo, re¬ 
quires good players and an intelligent con¬ 
ductor. We need scarcely add that full justice 
was done to it by Herr Richter and his splendid 
band. The piece was unanimously redemanded; 
and, much as we disapprove of encores, we oould 
not but feel pleased at this genuine and spon¬ 
taneous acknowledgment of Herr Riohter's 
unrivalled powers as a conductor. The pro¬ 
gramme inoluded a soene, “ Waldfriiulein,” 
For solos, chorus, and orchestra, by J. Bucher, 
husband of the accomplished prima donna, 
Frau Rosa Bucher, who is now achieving 
so great a success at the performances at Drury 
Lane. The solo parts were excellently sung by 
Frau Sucher and Herr H. Wiukelmanu, another 
star of the German Company. Herr Sucher, a 
pupil of the celebrated oontrapuntist Sechter, 
has worked industriously at his art, and com¬ 
posed masses, cantatas, and many other works. 
The “Waldfriiulein” cantata was written in 
1869, and shows the composer to have ability 
and taste. The opening ohorus contains some 
good contrapuntal writing, but the musie 
allotted to the Forest-maiden and to the Knight 


points too constantly and direotly to Wagner to 
lay claim to any great originality. Some of 
the orohestration is very effective. The ohorus 
of the German Opera took part in the per¬ 
formance, and sang with both delicacy and 
spirit. The work was well reoeived, and Herr 
Suoher was oalled to the platform at the dose. 
The concert concluded with Beethoven’s noble 
symphony in C minor. 

At the Crystal Palaoe last Saturday was 
heal'd for the first time in England a grand 
sy mphony, “ Fundbre et Triomphale,” for 
military band, an orchestra of strings, and 
chorus, by Berlioz (op. 15). This work was 
written in 1840 for the canonisation of the 
viotims of the Revolution of July 1830, and the 
translation of their remains to the column on 
the Place de la Bastille. Berlioz does not here, 
as in the “ Bymphonie fantastique,” riot in 
scenes of extravagant fancy, but merely writes 
to order two stately and sober marohes, the one 
of funereal, the other of triumphal, character. 
Between the two comes a short movement 
entitled “ Oraison Fundbre,” consisting chiefly 
of massive chords and snatohes of solo for tenor 
trombone. _ The opening march contains some 
clever writing and, as might be expected, some 
effective orchestration. It begins in the key of 
F minor with a solemn and dignified theme. 
The seoond subject, assigned to the olarinets, is 
tuneful though not very original. The last 
movement, entitled “ Apothdose,” contains the 
celebrated fanfare whioh the oomposer informs 
us in his Mbmoires “he wrote and rewrote till 
he was weary.” This flourish leads to the 
triumphal march, ending with a short but showy 
chorus. The whole of the musio is broad and 
massive, but not in any way remarkable, or equal 
to that of Berlioz’ other symphonies. It was a 
work written for a special occasion, and must 
not be thought of as a symphony in the usual 
acceptation of the word. The marohes are pro¬ 
cession marches, and not intended for the con¬ 
cert-room. We must, however, be thankful to 
Mr. Manns for letting us hear the only one of 
Berlioz’ orchestral works hitherto unperformed 
in England. Mdme. Sophie Menter was the 
pianist, and gave a brilliant rendering of Liszt's 
Hungarian fantasia. Mdme. Menter has, on 
several occasions, played classical works with 
sundry alterations, or so-called improvements, 
but the travesty whioh she gave of Chopin’s 
beautiful A flat valse (op. 31, No. 1) surpasses 
in foolishness and daring all her other sins of 
text-tampering. She played an arrangement of 
Bach by Tausig and a transcription of Schubert 
by Liszt. The names of Tausig and Liszt Were 
properly stated in the programme. If only the 
valse had been marked in a similar way, how¬ 
ever muoh we might have disliked the noisy 
and commonplace coda substituted for the quiet 
and dreamy ending of Chopin, and the numerous 
alterations of bars, notes, and scales, there would 
have been no just cause for complaint. 

Mdme. Menter gave her third pianoforte 
recital at St James’s Hall on June 2. Her 
interpretation of Beethoven's oharaoteristio 
sonata (op. 81a) was good. From a varied 
selection of pieces we would briefly mention her 
delicate performance of two movements by 
Scarlatti, her finished rendering of Chopin’s 
Hade in G fiat on the black keys, and her won¬ 
derful playing of the “ Tannhiiuser ’’ overture. 

Mdlle. Vera Timanoff's piano recital took 
place la9t Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. She 
plays with taste and finish; her mechanism is 
satisfactorily neat and delicate. She inter¬ 
preted with a good deal of suooess short pieces 
by Chopin, Liszt, &c., but the Chopin sonata in 
B flat minor was certainly not all that could be 
desired. This terribly difficult composition is 
only safe in the hands of a Biilow or a Rubin¬ 
stein. The Funeral Maroh and the finale were 
certainly the best played of the four movements 

J. S. Shed look. 
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LITERATURE. 

Unexplored Baluchistan : a Survey of a 
Route through Mekran, Baahkurd, Persia, 
Kurdistan, and Turkey. By Ernest A. 
Floyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Hebe is a book of travels calculated to excite 
mingled feelings of curiosity, disappointment, 
and satisfaction. Considerable curiosity will 
naturally be created by the leading title, 
announcing a renewal of geographical research 
in the interesting land of the Baluchis, which 
has been so strangely neglected since the 
days of Pottinger, Grant, and Masson. Un¬ 
fortunately, this title is not only altogether 
deceiving, but is, in fact, at variance with the 
sub-title, in which Mekran and Bashkurd 
alone can by any courtesy be said to form 
part of “ unexplored Baluchistan.” Mekran 
itself, including both the western division, 
now definitely annexed to Persia, and the 
eastern, nominally assigned to the Khan of 
Kelat, is tolerably well known, having been 
in recent times repeatedly traversed in several 
directions by Bellew, Walter, Goldsmid, St. 
John, Ewen Smith, Lovett, and others con¬ 
nected with the Perso-Afghan and Perso- 
Baluch Boundary Commissions of 1870-72, 
and with the extension of the Indo-European 
Telegraph to the Iranian plateau in 1873-74. 
Bashkurd, however, or Bashakard, as the 
author, with curious inconsistency, writes 
the word in the text, had been left untouched 
on all these occasions, and consequently still 
remained one of the least-known tracts in 
Asia. If this debateable land between Persia 
and Baluchistan proper may be taken as a 
sufficient justification of the leading title, 
then our disappointment need not be exces¬ 
sive, for here at least Mr. Floyer has done 
some excellent exploring work, although he 
did not quite succeed in solving the interest¬ 
ing hydrographic problems connected with 
South-eastern Persia. In other respects he 
has given us one of the most delightful books 
of travel that have appeared for many years 
in the English language. 

A sound scholar and ardent naturalist, pos¬ 
sessing high scientific attainments, besides an 
accurate and colloquial knowledge of the 
Arabic, Persian, Baluchi, and Hindustani 
languages, together with a long experience of 
the natives extending over many years’ 
residence on the Persian coast in connexion 
with the Indo-European Telegraph, Mr. 
Floyer was in every way exceptionally quali¬ 
fied for the work of exploration in Southern 
Asia. Hence it is not surprising that his 
very first essays in this arduous career should 
be attended with such signal success. Having 
obtained a well-earned respite from his 


monotonous duties at the dreary station of 
Jask, on the Gulf of Oman, he undertook 
three expeditions during the years 1876-77 in 
West Mekran, the Persian Gulf, Bashakard, 
and South Persia, the results of which are 
told with rare force and vivacity in the 
present volume. His first trip, from Jask to 
Bampur, in the autumn of 1876, although 
affording little scope for actual discovery, was 
nevertheless far from void of interest. Geo¬ 
graphically, its chief fruit was an enlarged 
knowledge of the river systems east of 
Bashakard, and especially of the Sadaich 
(Sadioh), which, although not traced to its 
source, was ascertained with reasonable cer¬ 
tainty to flow from the Shahri district through 
the Shimani Pass in the Band-i-Marz range 
southwards to the coast. The importance of 
this northern extension of the Sadaich basin 
will presently appear. 

Even the second excursion, in the summer 
of 1877, to the familiar waters of the Persian 
Gulf, was rewarded by the rediscovery, so to 
say, of the remarkable island of Heojam off 
Kishm. Although now uninhabited, this 
rocky islet was evidently at one time densely 
peopled, as shown by the ruins of many 
thousand stone huts, besides hundreds of 
large tanks hewn out of the solid limestone, 
which are found scattered over the whole 
surface. Of the builders of these works the 
very name has long perished, although the 
peculiar masonry of a large ruined town on 
the north side seems to justify the lingering 
tradition that they were Persian colonists 
exterminated by a plundering expedition of 
Arabs at some time subsequent to the 
Muhammadan era. 

But the geographical interest of the work 
naturally centres in the third expedition, from 
Jask through Southern Persia to Turkey, and 
more especially in the early section devoted to 
the exploration of Bashakard. Among the 
noteworthy results here recorded were:—(1) 
The removal of the chief town, Angurhan, 
some forty miles from the position assigned 
to it on Major St. John's map ; (2) the dis¬ 
covery of the Shaiiri, a considerable head- 
stream of the Jagin, flowing from the 
Aphen-Band range ; (3) the determination of 
this range itself, which was found to run east 
and west under 26° 30' N. at an elevation of 
3,600 feet; (4) a survey of the Ab-washur 
water-parting between the Min&b basin and 
Bashakard, thus exploding the theory that the 
Bampur River reaches the coast through the 
Mindb; (5) lastly, the exploration of the 
Upper Haliri and its head-waters draining 
from the Isfanaka hills and the southern 
sl opes of the Jamal Barns range. 

Where Mr. Floyer crossed the Haliri in 
28° N., 57° 40' E., it was already thirty 
yards wide and four feet and a-half deep, and 
was found to be flowing in a south-westerly 
direction to the fertile and well-peopled 
Shahri district. Here it would almost 
necessarily form a junction with the stream 
flowing south-west from Bampur, whose 
further course has hitherto been the subject 
of so much speculation. Mr. Floyer rejects, 
apparently on good grounds, the Jagin and 
Rapsh (Bint) outlets, and argues with much 
foroe that the united Bampur-Haliri is in fact 
the Upper Sadaich, which he had already 
ascertained to flow from the Shahri plains 


through the Shimsani Pass southwards (p, 
262). Although not yet completely cleared 
np, it seems pretty certain that we have here 
the true clue to the mystery, which can be 
absolutely removed only by traversing the 
hitherto unvisited districts of Rudbar and 
Shahri between Bampfir and the Ab-washur 
water-parting. 

Beyond the Haliri valley the Jamal Bariz 
range was soon crossed at an elevation of 
9,310 feet, after which the homeward route 
lay along tolerably beaten tracks through 
Kirm&n and Yazd to Ispahan, and thence by 
the less frequented line of Daulatabdd and 
KirmAnshahan to Baghdad. Even here, 
where less novelty might be expected, the 
interest of the reader is kept alive by a nar¬ 
rative teeming with incidents and anecdotes 
of every sort, enriohed with many shrewd and 
original observations on men and things, and 
related in a simple, vigorous style the un¬ 
studied grace of which is peculiarly refreshing. 
Sympathy is enlisted from the first in the 
traveller’s rude but honest Baluchi followers, 
and especially in his faithful henchman, 
Ghulamshah, to whose really noble qualities 
full justice is done. Ghulamshah accom¬ 
panied Mr. Floyer to England, and thence to 
Egypt, where the enterprising explorer has 
been appointed to the direction of the Tele¬ 
graph department. Among the illustrations 
is an excellent photograph of the traveller 
and his inseparable young Baluch attendant, 
whose invaluable services are thus briefly 
summed up:— 

"He accompanied me during a journey of 
seven months, and crossed the lofty snow-clad 
mountains of Kurdistan in the depth of winter. 
During this time he cooked all my meals for 
me, packed and unpacked all my instruments 
every day, and took oharge of and wound the 
chronometer when I had to leave camp. He 
never broke anything, and never but once left 
anything behind. He was trusty in mutinies, 
never tired and never frightened ” (p. 156). 

The natural honesty, fine patriotic feeling, 
manliness, ready wit, and keen sense of 
humour of Ghulamshah’s fellow-countrymen 
are well brought out by the many little 
characteristic soenes with which the pages of 
this entertaining volume are constantly en¬ 
livened. The Baluchis are described as the 
best fellow-travellers in the world, full of 
jokes, “ chaff,” and absurd stories; in times 
of difficulty, excitable, vociferous, and work¬ 
ing “like demons;” in camp, ever merry, 
with a strong appreciation of the ridiculous, 
and “ inexhaustible good nature.” A Persian 
“ swell ” from Kirmdu sneeringly remarks to 
Brahim, one of them: “I suppose the Sahib 
has enormous quantities of money; all these 
boxes are full of it, eh ? ” To which Brahim 
gravely retorts: “ No! these are all full of 
sand, which the Sahib has brought as a 
present for the Governor of Kirman, whose 
country hasn’t got any! ” (p. 291). On 
another occasion, when the weather was in¬ 
tensely cold, this same Brahim, “disgusted 
at the complaints of one or two of the men, 
gave them every rag he had, and slept in 
a thin cotton shirt, rather than that the 
Baluch reputation for hardihood should suffer 
at their hands 1 ” (p. 308). Elsewhere a 
remarkable instance is related of their abso¬ 
lute trustworthiness. 

" I wanted to send a large sum of money back 
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Jask; and, as I was on the point of sending 
Brahim with it, he happened to look out of 
the tent ‘There’s a man,’he said, ‘just going ( 
he’ll take it; ’ and he ran out and sailed to a 
man just disappearing among the bashes. This 
was a perfect stranger t> all of ns, but he duly 
delivered the money; and when in secret I 
hinted to Brahim doubts about its safety, the 
tone of his reply, ' He’s a Babich,’ made me 
feel quite ashamed. One tribe of Baltichis will 
1 chapao,' or plunder, another tribe directly they 
get a chance ; but petty theft is unknown among 
them ’’ (158). 

Many striking instances occur of the ex¬ 
plorer’s exceptional tact and skill in dealing 
with the natives under difficult circumstances. 
When some of his followers begin to grumble 
and threaten to go back, harsh measures, 
rough words, or bullying being useless, he 
gains his point by a clever appeal to their 
honour as Baluchis. 

“ Calling up Brahim, I told him vehemently 
that I could never believe it; that I had known 
the Baluchis for years; and as for their ever 
doing such an unmanly thing as giving their 
word to accompany a man and then running 
away at the beginning, it was impossible. If, 
now, it bad been Alishah (object of their 
special oontempt), or any of the common herd, 
why, perhaps, they might do such things, 
&o., &c. It bad the desired effeot, at all events 
for a time ” (p. 175). 

The work is illustrated with a few good 
sketches by the author, some, however, out of 
place, or unreferred to in the text. There is 
also a tolerably good map of the routes 
traversed by the explorer, besides botanical, 
meteorological, and linguistic appendices, 
which contain much useful matter. Phil¬ 
ologists will be specially interested in the com¬ 
parative tables of forty-four short phrases in 
Persian, Kurdish, Afghan, and more than one 
Balueh dialeot, throwing light on the mutual 
relations of the various Iranian members of 
the Aryan linguistic family. As might be 
expected from his proficiency in the Eastern 
languages, Mr. Floyer has adopted a sound 
system of transliteration, which is adhered to 
with great uniformity throughout. Among 
the few exceptions are— Yazd at pp. 34 and 
142, and Yezd elsewhere; Lingah correctly 
in the text (147), but Linjah on the map; 
Eeliaut (91) and Iliaut (246, 269) for Ilidt ; 
Dowletabad everywhere for Daulatdbdd ; the 
Urdu causal samjana (475) for samjhdna 
from samajhna. But a more serious defect is 
the omission of an index, which was specially 
needed in a work teeming, as this does, with 
valuable details of all kinds. 

A. H. Keane. 


IRELAND'S RECOLLECTIONS OF KMEB80N. 

In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson. Re¬ 
collections of his Visits to England in 
1833, 1847-48, 1872-78, and Extraots 
from Unpublished Letters. By Alexander 
Ireland. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

No book could well be more unpretentious 
than Mr. Ireland’s pleasant little monograph, 
which does not profess to be either a formal 
biography of Emerson or an adequate criticism 
of his work. It contains, however, much 
interesting biographical material that is -not 
to be found in the larger volume lately written 
by Mr. G. W. Cooke; and it can hardly fail 
to be an aid to that criticism, alone final and 


satisfying, whioh surveys any notable literary 
product, not as standing alone and unrelated, 
but as the outcome of a certain personality 
with some peculiar quality of value or interest. 
For those admirers and disciples of Emerson 
who make large personal demands upon 
their literary hero there is clearly no suoh 
shock of disappointment in store as that whioh 
awaited enthusiastic worshippers of Carlyle in 
the pages of his own Reminiscences and of Mr. 
Froude’s record of his earlier years. Every¬ 
thing that has so far been said or written 
concerning Emerson testifies to the beautiful 
graciousness and gentleness of his nature, to 
the utter absence from it of irritating rough¬ 
nesses and humiliating affectations, to its 
harmonious exhibition of all “ things lovely 
and of good report.” This unanimous verdiot 
is amply supported by Mr. Ireland’s book, 
and the writer may claim to speak with the 
authority conferred by the close intimacy 
which grew out of a friendship extending over 
nearly half-a-century. 

Mr. Ireland’s acquaintance with Emerson 
dates from the year 1833; and though the 
latter had, twelve months before, resigned the 
oharge of the Unitarian congregation in 
Boston to whom he had ministered, he was 
still known as the Rev. R. W. Emerson—now 
a strange-sounding title—from whom per¬ 
sons of discernment in Boston and there¬ 
abouts expected great things. It fell to 
Mr. Ireland's lot to be the American 
visitor’s cicerone in Edinburgh, whither 
Emerson had found his way; and in the course 
of conversation it transpired that there were 
two men with whom he was specially anxious 
to hold converse before he turned his steps 
homeward. One was well known, and could 
be easily found—the poet Wordsworth; the 
other was the altogether unknown author of 
certain articles which had appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review , and had been charac¬ 
terised by an individuality of treatment not 
very common in the pages of that respectable 
organ of Whig opinion. Enquiries were set 
on foot, and it was discovered—not without 
some enterprise of research—that the author 
in question was a Mr. Garlyle, then residing 
somewhere among the wilds of Dumfries¬ 
shire. This ascertained, Emerson made his 
way to Craigenputtock, and his account of the 
visit given in the English Traits is here sup¬ 
plemented by a letter written to Mr. Ireland 
shortly after his return to Boston. Emerson 
writes:— 

“ I found him one of the most simple and frank 
of men, and became acquainted with him at 
once. We walked over several miles of hills, 
and talked upon all the great questions that 
interest us most. The comfort of meeting a 
man of genius is that he speaks sinoerely, that 
he feels himself to be so rich that he is above 
the meanness of pretending to knowledge which 
he has not; and Carlyle does not pretend to 
have solved the great problems, but rather to 
be an observer of their solution as it goes 
forward in the world. I asked him at what 
religious development the concluding passage 
in his pieoe in the Edinburgh Review upon 
German literature (say five years ago) and 
some passages in the pieoe called ‘ Character¬ 
istics ’ pointed ? He replied that he was not 
competent to state it even to himself; he waited 
rather to see. My own feeling was that I had 
met with men of far less power who had got 
greater insight into religious truth.” 


This glimpse of Carlyle in his pre-oracular 
days, waiting for such knowledge of the 
mystery of things as might be vouchsafed 
to him, is decidedly interesting, and much 
more edifying than that picture of hia 
later years, drawn by himself in his Rife 
of Sterling, when “pantheism” and “pot- 
theism” bad become the Carlylean equiva¬ 
lents for “ tweedledum ” and “ tweedledee.” 
The friendship whioh had its beginning at 
Craigenputtock was destined to be long-lived 
and fruitful. The first American edition of 
Sartor Resartus was published at Emer¬ 
son’s risk; and the Preface to the first series 
of Emerson’s Essays was written by 
Carlyle, whose name had then acquired a 
marketable value. Mr. Ireland gives several 
of the letters despatched from Concord to 
Chelsea between the years 1859 and 1864 
which have an almost pathetic interest. 
Emerson’s loyalty to his friend never wavered, 
but there is a tone of wistful sadness mingled 
with the large magnanimity of his protests 
against Carlyle’s blind antagonism to a cause 
which Emerson knew to be the cause of 
liberty and progress; and it is more than 
possible that Carlyle’s after-acknowledgment 
of his error may have resulted from doubts 
first suggested by his friend’s searching 
remonstrances. 

There is a singularly attractive unity in 
the impression stamped upon the mind by 
these letters from Emerson’s pen, by the 
characteristic anecdotes with which Mr. Ire¬ 
land brightens his pages, and by the testi¬ 
monies concerning him given by those who 
knew him best—the impression of a soul of 
rare purity, transparency, and simplicity. 
One anecdote must be given. Emerson had 
been delivering an address to a literary society, 
and at its conclusion the president called upon 
a clergyman to pray. The prayer, delivered 
from the pulpit whioh the speaker had just 
vacated, was remarkable throughout, and, 
among other curious utterances, was this 
sentence: “ We beseeoh thee, 0 Lord, to 
deliver us from ever hearing any more such 
transcendental nonsense as we have just 
listened to from this sacred desk.” After the 
Benediotion, Mr. Emerson asked his next 
neighbour the name of the officiating clergy¬ 
man; and, when falteringly answered, re¬ 
marked, with gentle simplicity, “ He seemed 
a very conscientious, plain-spoken man,” and 
went on his peaceful way. I am inclined to 
think this little story is one of the most 
charming I have lately read. It has the 
quality of illumination, the cachet of char¬ 
acter ; and so long as men are men, and not 
merely critics, Emerson’s utterances will be 
all the more weighty for being known to have 
character behind them. 

James Asiickoft Noble. 


Quatre Bras, Ligng, and Waterloo. By 
Dorsey Gardner. (Kegan Paul, Trencli 
& Co.) 

Air Amerioan account of the campaign of 
Waterloo must in itself be interesting, inde¬ 
pendent of any intrinsic merit, from the 
reasonable expectation that the author is free 
from the patriotic feelings which must (even 
unconsciously) more or less bias an English¬ 
man, a Frenchman, or a Prussian. It is 
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therefore slightly disappointing to retd in 
Mr. Gardner’s Preface that he makes no pre¬ 
tensions to military soienoe, and merely 
writes for the benefit of the general reader. 
Such accounts for the general reader abound 
—from Mr. Gleig’s well-known Story of 
Waterloo to Erckmann-Chatrian’s novel—but 
military descriptions are only to be found in 
Jomini, in Charms’ Waterloo, and Chesney’s 
Waterloo Leeturee. However much it is to 
be regretted that an authentic military history 
of Waterloo has yet to be written, sufficient 
time has now elapsed for it to be possible to 
construct a narrative free from the personal 
animus of Siborne or of Thiers. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Gardner tells 
nothing new of the great battle, or of the pre¬ 
liminary campaign. He adopts Kennedy’s 
division of the battle of Waterloo into five 
distinct stages, and follows Siborne implicitly 
(and with good reason) in all details, but not 
in his diffuseness or the looseness of his style. 
He adds nothing to any of the chief Waterloo 
controversies. By a careful collation of 
documents, he proves that Ney was in no 
way to blame for the wanderings of d’Erlons’ 
corps on the day of Quatre Bras and Ligny, 
following in this Col. Heymes’ account. He 
palliates the conduct of Grouchy during his 
pursuit of the Prussians after Ligny, and 
gives reasons why it was impossible for that 
corps to have reached the field of battle in 
time to be of any use after its fatal deviation 
towards Wavre. He acknowledges the im¬ 
portance of the Prussian attack on Napoleon’s 
right, and points out that their losses at 
Pianchenoit alone exceeded slightly that of 
the English (exclusive of the King’s German 
Legion) through the whole battle. He 
points out clearly the error of Wellington, or 
rather of his staff, in not providing better for 
the defence of La Haye Sainte; and of 
Napoleon in wasting his force in isolated 
attacks. He adds nothing to the heated dis¬ 
cussion as to the respective shares of the 52nd 
and the Guards in the repulse of the Old 
Guard, but quietly adopts Siborne’s and 
Chesney’s view. 

But if he tells nothing new, and only 
goes over the ground taken up by Siborne, 
Charras, and Cbesney, his view of Wellington 
and Napoleon in the field is novel, and 
explains much which seemed inexplicable to 
earlier writers. Wellington is no national 
hero to him, and the English but a snobbish 
race. He dwells almost exultantly on the 
destruction of the 69th at Quatre Bras, aod 
of Ompteda’s battalion at Waterloo through 
the orders of the Prince of Orange, as a just 
requital to the English for giving him a 
command; and the Prince himself, he declares, 
had but followed the example of the three 
kings of Chickeraboo in the Bab Ballade. 
Wellington’s dispositions he censures for the 
waste of Lord Hill’s divisions at Hal, which 
had been placed there on the expectation (as 
he told Greville in 1620) that he would be 
attacked on his right; and he thinks that the 
idea he gave Ziegler in 1821, which is quoted 
in Chesney's third edition, of falling back on 
the Prussians if defeated, was only an after¬ 
thought. Further, Mr. Gardner decidedly 
condemns Wellington for not going in person 
to Quatre Bras the moment he heard the 
news of Napoleon’s crossing the frontier, and 


simply ridioules the Dukefbr stopping at a ball, 
and even for establishing his head-quarters in 
a gay city so far in his rear as Brussels. A 
more serious imputation on the Duke is his 
neglect to give just oredit to those who 
deserved it, which seems but too well founded. 
The omission of any mention of the gallant 
behaviour of the 52nd is the most glaring 
instance; but Mr. Gardner notioes also a 
similar neglect of Capt. Mercer, Sir Augustus 
Frazer, and (according to a conversation 
reported by Mr. Greville with the Duke of 
York) of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Mr. Gardner’s treatment of Napoleon’s 
conduct during this oampaign is more note¬ 
worthy. He attributes his hesitations and 
frequent indecision and petulance to ill- 
health, and makes out a strong case. That 
Napoleon was in this last campaign incapable 
of prolonged action or thought was stated by 
Col. Charras. And his statement is much 
strengthened by Mr. Gardner, who cites, on 
the evidence of Grouchy, Napoleon’s heavy 
sleep after Ligny, from which no one dared 
awake him; and the still more important 
evidence of Gen. Gudin (who had been page 
to Napoleon at Waterloo), which is tran¬ 
scribed from Lord Albemarle’s Fifty Tears 
of my Life. This key-note, the ill-health of 
Napoleon, explains what Jomini and others 
wonder at—the difference of the military 
ability displayed by the victor of Areola 
and Austerlitz and the defeated general of 
Waterloo. For this bright, dear light Mr. 
Gardner deserves the highest praise; and it 
is of itself sufficient to give his book an 
historical value. 

At the end of his book Mr. Gardner has 
appended a quantity of what he calls Waterloo 
poetry, which contains such diverse strains 
as Byron’s magnificent stanzas in “Childe 
Harold,” Tennyson’s “ Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” and Thackeray’s 
“ Chronicle of the Drum,” side by side with 
many flat verses of Scott and Southey, the 
unsuccessful prize poem of Macaulay, and 
the successful one of G. E. Scott for the 
Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge in 1821. 
The book is written in an easy style, though 
much encumbered by foot-notes, and deserves 
reading by anyone who has not time to study 
Charras or Chesney, or patience to wade 
through Siborne, and who » dissatisfied with 
the one-sided descriptions of Gleig and Thiers. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. Vol. II. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ik his present volume Mr. Boulger brings 
down the History of China to within 
measureable distance of our own times. The 
last volume closed with au account of the 
expiriug efforts of the Mongols to maintain 
their hold upon the throne against the aroused 
antagonism of the people. Given the forces 
in the field, and there could be but one result 
of the contest. Not only had the Mongols 
inherited a traditional sequence of dynastic 
vigour and decay, but, as a race, they were 
incapable of maintaining an empire. No raoe 
of men has conquered and swept over a 
greater extent of territory than the Mongols, 
and yet not only have their horsemen entirely 
disappeared from the subjugated countries, 


but no trace of their rule is to be found. 
They acquired mastery over the greater par 
of Asia and over a large portion of Europe, 
but, except in the displacement of tribes, no 
signs remain of their former presenoe. Created 
by brute force and supported, for the most 
part, by plunder, their empire laoked those 
elements of stability which are essential to 
permanence. 

When, therefore, the Chinese people rose 
with the intention of driving their Mongol 
rulers into exile, and of placing a native 
dynasty on the throne, the fate of the suc¬ 
cessors of Jenghiz Khan was sealed. Their 
armies fought with the personal bravery that 
has always distinguished them; but they had 
lost heart in their cause, and, after sustaining 
an unequal contest in many battles, they were 
finally driven back to the home of their race, 
leaving the successful representative of the 
national cause in possession of the field. At 
such a juncture it might naturally have 
been expeoted that a descendant of the last 
Chinese dynasty—the Sung—would have 
come forward to claim the throne; but 
none such appeared to dispute the right 
of the successful soldier (originally a ple¬ 
beian priest) to the prize he had won. Of 
the struggles and turmoils of this period 
Mr. Boulger gives a full and vivid account. 
It is not his fault that in it we are deprived 
of those side-lights of history which brighten 
and reveal the whole picture. The official 
reoords, as translated by de Mailla and others, 
were all the authorities which were within his 
reach, and of these he has made skilful use. 
When, however, he traces the fortunes of the 
dynasty founded by the warrior-priest, and 
named by him the “Ming” or “Bright” 
(1368-1644), he is able to illustrate events 
and amplify details by the writings of the 
Jesuit missionaries who, during this period, 
for the first time established a footing in 
Peking. To these men must be ascribed the 
honour of having laid the foundation of that 
scientific knowledge which is destined to 
change the whole system of mental training 
among the Chinese. 

The Ming dynasty presents few special 
characteristics. Its leading feature was the 
re-awakening of the artistic genius of the 
people, which had slept during the rule of the 
rude Mongol emperors. Painting and the 
manufacture of porcelain reaohed an artistic 
development to which they had never before 
attained. Literature also revived; and, as if 
the minds of men had been gathering strength 
in the barren period of the Mongol supremacy, 
that incubus was no sooner removed than 
a bright literary light overspread the 
empire, and numerous works of scientific, 
historical, and scholarly value issued from the 
great literary centres. With these excep¬ 
tions, however, there is nothing in the Ming 
annals to distinguish it above other dynasties; 
and the dethronement of the last Emperor of 
the line by the Manchoo chief who founded 
the present dynasty of China may, when read 
by the light of subsequent events, be con¬ 
sidered to have been a gain, rather than a 
loss, to the empire. 

Want of space will not allow us even to 
indicate the many subjects of interest which 
occur in the present volume. The establish¬ 
ment and development during the period 
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described (1368-1795) of relations between 
Europe and China inspire it with a more 
general interest than could perhaps be claimed 
For the last volume, which dealt exclusively 
with matters in which Europe had neither lot 
nor part; while a wider range of authorities 
furnishes an additional guarantee for the 
authentic nature of the narrative. In the 
management of his very difficult subject, Mr. 
Boulger shows the same grasp of the facts as 
was manifest in the pages of vol. i.; and 
the purity and even flow of his English 
leave, in these respects, nothing to be desired. 

Robebt K. Douglas. 


The Viking-Ship discovered at Ookstad in 

Nonvay. Described by N. Nicolaysen. 

Maps, Wood-cuts, and Plates. (Christiania: 

A. Cammermeyer.) 

At Ookstad, in the old kingdom of West¬ 
fold, close to Sandefiord, between two farms, 
there stood a large mound known as the 
King's Howe (“ Kongshaug ”), wherein 
tradition declared that a king, with all his 
treasures, lay entombed. In January 1880 
the sons of the man who owned the greater 
part of this barrow resolved to test the truth 
of the old story. M. Nicolaysen, president of 
a Norwegian antiquarian society, fortunately 
heard of their resolution, and induced thqm 
to allow his society to undertake the opera¬ 
tion of exploring the mound. The work 
was begun as soon as the frost was out of-the 
ground; and, on April 29, the diggers were 
rewarded by the most important find that 
has yet been made in the North—areal wick- 
ing’s ship in good preservation. It is an ac¬ 
count of this great diecovery that M. Nicolay-. 
sen, to whose patriotism we owe it, here gives 1 
us, together with a careful and minute de¬ 
scription of the ship itself and the various 
articles which were found with it, and a 
plain, sensible, and instructive essay on the 
extant documentary evidence regarding the 
ships of the North during the early and 
mediaeval periods. 

In the beautiful plates which accompany 
the text one can see with one’s own eyes 
what manner of craft it was that brought 
those terrible heathen colonists to our islands 
in the ninth century. It is as interesting to 
an Englishman as to a Norwegian to look at 
this “ 16-benched” war-ship and her fittings, 
for, after all, it is more likely that the 
descendants of the man who built her, rigged 
her, and sailed her are to be found this side 
of the North Sea than the other. 

The vessel herself, so luckily preserved by 
the blue clay in which she was sunk by the 
mound-makers, is of great beauty —an oaken 
clinker-built boat, 23*80 metres from stem to 
stern-post, 5*10 metres broad, and 1*20 
metres deep amidships, resembling in form 
the Nordland and Trysil fishing-boats, but 
excelling them in the proportions necessary 
for speed and stability, pierced for sixteen 
oars aside, one-masted, and undecked. She 
was steered by a rudder fixed on the star¬ 
board quarter, had a most ingeniously con¬ 
structed mast-step, was furnished with a row 
of painted wooden targets running along 
either gunwale, and fitted with an awning that 
ran fore and aft. She was well found iit all 


necessary articles — cooking vessels, bilge 
scoops, mainsail and yards, spare spars, oars, 
anchor, and three small ship’s boats with their 
oars and rudders complete. 

Just aft the mast the mound-builders had 
built a large sepulchral chamber of logs care¬ 
fully fitted together; and here the great 
captain was laid on his couch armed and 
clothed, with such of his possessions as, 
during life, he had set greatest store by. His 
twelve horses, his favourite hounds, and his 
pet peacock (memento of a cruise to the 
South) were killed and laid in or by the vessel, 
but no human victims were sacrificed. Indeed, 
most of the buried winking's own bones are 
missing, for the mound was broken into and 
plundered of its golden treasure and arms long, 
long ago. However, from an excellent report 
by Dr. J. Heiberg, Professor of Anatomy at 
Christiania, who has examined the human and 
animal remains, we learn that the honoured 
hero must have been a man of great height and 
strength, standing over six feet three inches, 
well past middle age, and a sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism in the muscles; every 
joint discovered being marked by traces of 
arthritis, like those of some old caged lion. 

There are many points of interest connected 
with this ship and its contents for yrhich 
one must refer students to the book, or, 
still better, to the original articles all lying 
safe and sound in the Christiania Museum. 
Only, with regard to the vessel herself, it 
would be well to see her before the inevitable 
changes of temperature have done their work 
and warped the delicate lines and fine design 
of this the earliest existing clipper yacht. 

The decoration on the sledge (found in the 
ship), the tiller, the tilt-props, the rowlocks, 
trenchers, and the personal ornaments of 
bronze and iron are of no very high age, and 
consonant to other finds of the wicking-tide 
or “ late iron age.” Among other things is 
a draught-board, thirteen places square, and 
on its reverse side a table for nine men’s 
morris (the earliest North European evidence 
for the existence of this ancient and scientific 
pastime). 

The publisher, printer, and, indeed, all 
concerned in this book are to be thanked for 
their work, but we feel especially grateful to 
the draughtsmen, Messrs. H. Hanson and H. 
Sch^yen. The translator, Mr. T. Krag, has 
also done his task well. It was distinctly a 
happy thought of M. Nicolaysen to accom¬ 
pany his Norwegian text with a full and literal 
English version. It is to be hoped that 
Englishmen will show their appreciation of 
his forethought. 

There are one or two small oversights, 
which I only mention in the hope of seeing 
them corrected in a second edition, Anlaf 
Tryggwason built the Serpent himself; the 
Rand story is apocryphal and of mediaeval 
origin; the Old Gula-Law must not be referred 
to as of the tenth century (the older references 
to a Gula-Law being concerned with the 
constitution of Gula, not the Custumae); 
Thorolf Kweldolfs ship is only supported by 
the shadowy authority of Egla. There is 
one rich source of information left unnoticed— 
the Thulor (Gradus-lists in verse), composed 
in the twelfth century, which give more than 
a hundred words, many not yet identified or 
explained, relating to various parts of a ship, 


besides abundance of names of different kind. 
of vessels. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
there is in the tenth-century verse of Thiod- 
wolf of Hiotn and in the eleventh-century 
prose of Ari the Historian, an indisputable 
historical record of a ninth-century king of 
Westfold, Anlaif the Gar-stead Elf (ancestor 
of the two later and even more famous Anlafs, 
missionary and saint), who died of “ foot- 
wark ”—by whioh chronic rheumatism affect¬ 
ing the joints seems to be meant—was buried 
on the shore in a huge mound by his loving 
subjects, and regarded as a divinity for at 
least a century after his decease. But 
parallels such as this must not be pushed too 
far, and we should expect to find Anlaifs 
howe at Garstead, though there is no positive 
evidence on that head. At all events, we 
have here, thanks to M. Nicolaysen, an 
authentic and remarkable burial of a wicking 
prince of the days when that mighty sea 
empire was a-founding which spread from the 
Baltic to Limerick Sound and from the south 
of Sicily to the shores of Greenland—an 
empire of whioh this yioking ship is the 
noblest and truest emblem. 

F. Yobk Powell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Robert 
Buchanan. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Gray stone Abbey. By E. Foster. (Wyman.) 

Tempted of the Deoil. In 3 vols. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

A Paladin of Finance. By Edward Jenkins. 
(Triibner.) 

Unknown to History. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (Macmillan.) 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Mb. Buchanan’s books have a sort of fine 
sentimental humanitarian something or other 
about them which may be, and very likely is, 
what is usually called Genius, but which to 
us appears much more like the Higher 
Charlatanism. In this novel with a purpose, 
his text is good, his doctrine is sound; it is 
only because we hold with him that his 
theme is so sacred and so delicate that we 
shrink from the carelessness, the rudeness, 
the trivialities of his treatment. Careless 
indeed ! for the whole story belies the preten¬ 
tious promise of his Preface, where he pro¬ 
poses to deal with the subjection of the female 
to the lusts of the male sex, “ a problem as 
great and sad ” as that which he treated in 
his Shadow of the Sword, “ for,’’ he says, 
“ what the creed of Peace is to the State, the 
creed of Purity is to the Social Community.” 
After this and some further remarks about 
Masculine Purity and the state of certain 
streets by gaslight, which keep recurring like 
a Wagnerian subject-motive throughout the 
book, one traces with amazement the actual 
career of the Martyr. A big-eyed virago 
of sixteen, in one of her tempers, instead of 
scratching out the eyes of her French school¬ 
mistress, decides to elope with the music- 
master, a card-sharping fellow who —mirabile 
dictu —has assumed the tutorial disguise with 
a view to picking up a rich English miss. 
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This Belleisle marries her merely for her sup¬ 
posed fortune; she him from foolish temper, 
spite, and folly. After using her as the decoy 
for a Parisian gambling-house, he casts her 
off on the pretence—whether true or false is 
never cleared up—that the marriage was a 
sham. Rescued by her old guardian, she poses 
for the rest of the book as a poor, polluted, 
martyred Clarissa, becomes a great actress, 
and marries a rich man. Belleisle then turns 
up in London in a still more impossible dis¬ 
guise as M. Gavrolles, the disciple of Gautier 
and Baudelaire, petted and worshipped by our 
author’s old friends the fleshly poets. Gav¬ 
rolles absurdly threatens to prove his mar¬ 
riage, and sets the low society journals upon 
Madeline, who, instead of confiding in her 
husband, though he had already learnt the 
worst from her own lips, decides to fly on 
suicidal thoughts magnanimously intent. 
She changes shawl a,nd bracelets with the 
first street-walker she meets, who some weeks 
after is fished out of the Thames in an 
advanced state, &c.—a most nauseous descrip¬ 
tion—and by these tokens identified. The 
Martyr wanders to Sister Ursula’s Home, 
where the husband calls and finds her risen 
from the tomb. Now what all this has to do 
with Masculine Purity and the state of the 
streets we cannot conceive, but it has every¬ 
thing to do with Feminine Temper, Folly, 
and Conceit. And so the “ great sad prob¬ 
lem ” dwindles down to this: That if a 
young woman is cursed with enormous eyes 
and a fine temper of her own ; if she spites 
her governess and desolates her friends by 
eloping with a vulgar rascal for whom she 
does not care twopence; if, to the discomfort 
of her family circle, she chooses to consider 
herself defiled when she is nothing of the 
kind; if she repays her husband’s confidence 
with heroic concealment and desertion—her 
life will inevitably prove the martyrdom she 
richly deserves. This superb carelessness ex¬ 
tends even to details; however, we will only 
just hint that strict Ritualists do not “ hear 
morning and evening mass ” every day in the 
year, and that the Kentish peasantry are not 
wont to walk home through blood-red sunsets 
to dine upon a boiled leg of pork. We 
reluctantly refer to two episodes which Mr. 
Buchanan has dragged in by force, and for 
which he offers in his Preface an excuse that 
we can hardly accept. He there professes 
“ to construct out of the editorial chit-chat 
of a journal an amusing personality.” “ Of 
the real editor,” he adds, “ I know nothing, 
and I certainly bear him no ill-will.” This 
‘•amusing personality" is Mr. Lagardere, 
editor of the Plain Speaker, who is painted 
as a profligate, boastful, ignorant, lying, 
cowardly monster, often whipped and univer¬ 
sally despised. Society will never, we fear, 
grow ashamed of its shameless journals if the 
moralist thus stabs them with their own 
poignard, and that, too, in the dark. We 
figure to ourselves the teetotal pharisee, in¬ 
flamed with drink and righteousness, braining 
the publican with his own quart pot. Again 
we are told that “ all the other characters are 
purely fictitious,” among them ‘‘the repre¬ 
sentatives of the cant of aestheticism.” In 
this latest—we do trust it is the last—of the 
tedious satires on a movement which has 
scarcely had any real existence except in 


satire, we find among these “ purely fictitious 
characters,” whose opinions are so ruthlessly 
travestied, the transliterated names—we 
decline to repeat them—of men who are by 
no means Mr. Buchanan’s inferiors in genius 
or reputation; one, indeed, if we mistake not, 
a poet and painter, whom the stem Censor 
of the society journals can now neither mend 
nor mar. 

Qreystone Alley is a case of the revival of 
the unfittest—a relic of the exploded school 
of cheap fiction of the last generation ; ignor¬ 
ant, bungling, and unreadable. 

Tempted of the Devil, by the author of A 
Fallen Angel, appears duly robed in Mephis- 
tophelian black and red. A foolish title, 
nevertheless—for after all it was not the 
devil, but the fallen angel, who tempted the 
hero, as he murdered his mistress when she 
pressed him for money. His wife is the 
usual faultless wife of the usual faulty 
husband. Religious converse, and the as¬ 
tounding dialogue of the ball-room—that 
strange blending of Mabille and the zenana, 
immodesty and dulness—form a vast back¬ 
ground to the tragic climax, which is 
positively a barefaced chronicle of the Wain- 
wright murder compiled at full length from 
the newspaper reports. A bad, stupid, and 
feeble book. 

Mr. Jenkins, however, knows his world 
much better, and fastens on his prey almost 
before it is cold—certainly long before the 
other literary eagles have gathered. Poor 
M. Bontoux and his Socidtd gin&rale can 
scarcely have tottered to their fall ere Mr. 
Jenkins had marked them down as a suggestion 
for a really fresh and interesting novel. With 
a certain prejudice against his previous works, 
we must own that here he has written very 
strongly, fluently, and pleasantly. There is 
an excellent unity in the main thread, the 
fortunes of the Catholic financial scheme, 
piloted by the two forces—the scheming 
Italian swindler-visionary and the obstinate 
devote marquise. It is a clever and thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work, the more so 
because it is not in the least original. 
Lord Lytton’s Parisians was a desperate 
attempt to launch the sham French novel. 
It has found in Mr. Jenkins a more wary 
and less self-conscious follower. Indeed, 
it is probable that the Paladin of Finance in 
a French translation would obtain consider¬ 
able success, for it has caught much of the 
spirit and manner of Balzac, as well as of 
Daudet, upon which it is more immediately 
modelled. Mr. Jenkins has visited the H6tel 
Nucingen as well as the Court of the Nabab ; 
his notaries, priests, and financiers keep sug¬ 
gesting the typical figures of Balzac; but 
then what well-drawn characters do not ? 
This sort of imitation is perfectly justifiable, 
and even laudable. Only once he seems to 
have gone too far; the relations between the 
Marquise and her libre-penseur secretary, 
though adroitly varied, are too palpably 
copied from those of the Queen and the tutor 
in Lee Hois en Exil. The closing pages of 
the book are precisely what Daudet would 
have written—something supremely quick, 
tragic, commonplace, yet striking; some¬ 
thing, indeed, utterly un-English, Mr. 


Jenkins may be congratulated as the author 
of the first good French novel in English. 

So inherent in women is the faculty of 
imaginative narrative that it is really difficult 
for a good and sensible woman, whose native 
confidence does not pass into conceit, to write 
a very bad novel. Those who never turn 
over the goody stories written for the young 
can hardly believe how much they contain of 
originality, ability, and grace, in spite of their 
mannerism. Miss Yonge, whose earliest 
works have unfortunately caused her to be 
classed with the “John Halifax” school, has 
sometimes laboured to much better purpose, 
especially in the field of historical romance. 
We remember how eagerly we used to look 
out for Macmillan while her “Dove in the 
Eagle’s Nest” was appearing. To-day her 
Unknown to History does not excite us over¬ 
much. But, then, neither would Ivanhoe nor 
Kenilworth. But they are none the worse 
for that, for the fact is, historical novels are 
only meant for boys and girls, aud the more 
boyish and girlish they are the better. In 
this story of the captivity of Mary Stuart the 
author bases everything on a mere rumour 
which is quite unhistorical, but she maintains 
a vivid and fairly correct local colouring and 
grouping. This means no little study, care, 
and experience. The young people for whom 
this pleasant book is intended will not object 
to its prolixity, nor to the straightforward 
morality and kindly affections which it 
breathes. They will like it, and it will do 
them good. 

Older readers might do worse than devote 
an hour to the earlier part of Miss Doudney’s 
sweet little story. Usage, alas! has ordained 
that such simple heroines should, towards the 
end, find out rich uncles, and go to live in 
fine houses, with a vista of love and gravely 
amorous earls and rectors. Otherwise these 
unnoticed little books are by no means com¬ 
monplace, but exhibit work of a very high 
order. Michaelmas Daisy is a book which 
would do Mr. Buchanan good to read. This 
stout-hearted, God-fearing, simple-minded 
orphan girl, thrown among unkind strangers, 
could have played the Martyr quite as well as 
any of the hysterical, surly, palavering 
Madelines or Magdalenes; but she had far 
too much sense for that. Her determined 
courage, and cheerfulness, and patience out¬ 
shine the Martyr’s tarnished aureole. It is 
delightful to read about her; it is cheering to 
feel that in many a decent home she may still 
be found, and always will be found, so long a3 
mothers bring up their girls in the ways they 
should go, and put no worse books than Miss 
Doudney's in their way. E. Poecell. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal translated into 
English. By H. A. Strong and A. Leeper. 
(Macmillan.) This is a weloome addition to 
the number of scholarly and faithful translations 
of classical poets into English prose. What¬ 
ever may be said as to the comparative advan¬ 
tages of prose and verse as the medium of 
reproduction of a poet’s work in another lan¬ 
guage, there is no doubt that it is well that 
the English reader should have the opportunity 
of knowing exactly what the Greek and Latin 
poets said, apart from the licences inseparable 
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from all renderings which attempt to represent 
the form as well as the Bubstance. In the case 
of Juvenal, the task of translation is not a 
difficult one, thanks to the very fall help given 
by Prof. Mayor’s admirable edition ; and Prof. 
Strong has shown his competence for more 
taxing work in the prose versions which he has 
already published. He and his colleague, 
wiser m this than the late Mr. Macleane, have 
recognised Prof. Mayor’s “ almost instinotive 
perception of the shade of meaning which the 
satirist means to convey ; ” and we have noticed 
no instance in which they materially depart 
from his interpretation. The result is a ver¬ 
sion which is well worthy to stand by the 
side of such masterpieces of faithful rendering 
as Munro’s Lucretius, Lang’s Theocritus, and 
Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey. It is unfortunate 
that, dating as they do from the University 
of Melbourne,-the translators do not seem to 
have been acquainted with Prof. Mayor’s school 
edition of Satires x.-xvi., which supplies the 
critical commentary that they desiderate. Occa¬ 
sionally there is a jarring touch, as in the 
rendering of lacemata arnica by “ a Bloomer 
mistress ”—a phrase, one may hope, which is not 
destined to become classical or permanent. And 
if the translation appeals, as we may suppose it 
does, to English readers, a few explanatory 
notes would have been a welcome addition. 
The point of “ a bare-footed Fabius ’’ or “ Jove’s 
fellow-burghers” will be missed by many 
who, if they could have used Mayor’s notes, 
would not have needed the translation. But 
the rendering is both close and vigorous; and 
it would be easy to quote many happy turns 
from this excellent piece of work. 

Tacitus. By A. J. Church and W. J. Brod- 
ribb. (Maomillan.) This latest addition to 
the series of “Classical Writers” edited by 
Mr. J. B. Green is a disappointing book. A 
very meagre summary of the few facts known 
as to the life of the author, and a chapter of 
about ten pages on Tacitus as a historian, serve 
to introduce and to conclude a bald analysis 
of the various works of the author, which is 
entirely devoid of anything like helpful or 
suggestive criticism. If the object of this 
senes is to bring into prominence “the per¬ 
sonality of the men themselves, and the circum¬ 
stances under whioh they wrote,” the volume 
on Tacitus must be pronounced to have alto¬ 
gether failed in attaining it. It is not fair to 
expect from everyone either the independent 
onginal research of Prof. Nettleship’s mono¬ 
graph on Vergil, the fresh vigour of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s Euripides, or the finished oriticism of 
Dr. Campbell’s Sophocles. But, if the series is 
to be of any real value to students, the volumes 
inoluded in it must oontain more than a mere 
abstract, suoh as everyone is competent to 
make for himself; and we find very little more 
than this in Messrs. Churoh ana Brodribb’s 
Tacitus. The writers have deserved well of 
their author by their scholarly, though by no 
means faultless, translation of his works ; but 
they have added little or nothing to their ser¬ 
vices by the present publication. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Books I.- 
IV. and Book X., Chaps. VI.-IX. With Notes. 
By E. L. Hawkins. (Oxford : Thornton.) This 
handsomely printed book is intended specially 
for the Oxford Pass School, and the editor 
expressly says, “ These notes are written for 
Passmen from a Pass point of view.” He 
observes the limitations whioh he has imposed 
upon himself so striotly that the only note on 
one whole chapter is “ Ch. 6. is not read in 
the Oxford Final Pass School.” In many 
respects the book seems well adapted to its 
end. The notes are to the point; obscure 
passages are clearly explained ; and the occa¬ 
sional illustrations are well chosen. We have 
tested the work in many places, and have found 


that in most of them the explanations and 
translations are correct. Indeed, the only con¬ 
siderable error of interpretation that we have 
noticed is in iii. 1, where “mixed actions” 
are classified as a third species of “ involuntary 
actions”—a classification which was oertainly 
not intended by Aristotle, and which the 
editor, in a subsequent note, seems himself to 
doubt. He is, perhaps, hardly alive to the 
true meaning of iohcaai Si pa\\ov bcovriois, for in 
x. 9, 20, he translates Meairi “ resemble,” when 
it really means “ seem to be.” Some other 
misconceptions may be pointed out here and 
there. In i. 7, 10, and 13, for instance, he gives 
the meaning of “ take into consideration ” to 
both \v<pBftv and Berioy ; but the first means 
rather “ ascertain” or “settle,” and the 
second, as he translates it himself in i. 10, 2, 
“adopt.” In i. 7. 17, Si apBpSreu ri *a \us fxorra 
rjj wtpiyptupjj cannot mean “ fit in what suits the 
sketch,” and in the same chapter bpBh is a right 
angle, and not a straight line. In iii. 3, 3, the 
rendering “ no one deliberates about . . . the 
diagonal and the side of a square, because they 
are incommensurable" mistakes the meaning 
of Sti, “no one deliberates about the fact of 
their being so.” In spite of some errors of this 
kind, which seem few in number, the general 
aocuracy of the book deserves recognition. 
But it strikes us as being, perhaps, inadequate 
to the wants it is meant to satisfy in not 
explaining, except in about half a page, the 
general argument of the Ethics, ana in not 
dwelling at some length on those main points 
of the theory which are too large to be disposed 
of in a short foot-note. A certain amount of 
introductory matter to the whole volume and to 
the various parts is dearly wanted, and the 
addition of it would render the book a very 
useful help to the Oxford Passman. 

The Republic of Plato. Books 1. and II, By 
G. A. Wells. (Bell and Sons.) Mr. Wells 
seems to lack the sense of proportion whioh is 
not the least among an editor’s qualities. To 
a school edition of two books of the Republic he 
has prefixed not only thirty-four pages of 
miscellaneous remarks on the subjects therein 
included, and on others, but also an analysis in 
seventy pages of the whole Republic. There is no 
intimation that this book is the first instalment 
of a oomplete edition; but, unless it is so, suoh 
an amount of introductory matter is surely 
excessive. The same fault must be found with 
his notes, whioh strike us not seldom as being 
disoursive and lengthy. The Introduction is 
not badly put together, and the notes are by no 
means foolish or incorreot, so far as we have 
noticed; but, if both had been retrenched by 
one-half, the book would have been all the 
better for it. When, for instanoe, Socrates 
incidentally remarks that he has no money, 
there is no need to tell the story about Thales 
from the Politics. Mr. Wells is, in fact, too 
muoh bent on bringing in anything and every¬ 
thing that he knows. In spite of occasional 
errors, suoh as a reference to “ three rpuco>i(ai 
(p. 6), or the rendering of rl 4fio7» raBtTy by 
“ how ought you to be treated ” (p. 146), the 
scholarship of the book seems fairly accurate, 
and the grammatical notes are carefully done. 
Indeed, Mr. Wells appears to have taken pains 
throughout, and by no means without success, 
though we venture to recommend the additional 
labour of liberal omission. We do not doubt 
that the book may be useful. 

The Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust. Trans¬ 
lated into English by A. W. Pollard. (Mao¬ 
millan.) Mr. Pollard’s crib to Sallust appears 
to offer in sufficient amount all that a orib is 
bound to offer. We have tested both parts of 
it in several places, and found it generally 
aoourate. But there are a oertain number of 
notes given into the bargain, and these seem 
to us inadequate on the side on whioh we tried 


them—namely, the explanation of usages, 
technical terms, and so forth. Thus the 
military titles of M. Petreius in o. 59 of the 
Gatilina want some oomment ; and c. 86 of the 
Belltim Jugurthinum has no notes, not even 
on that condensed passage in whioh Sallust 
describes Marius’ innovations in the matter of 
recruiting. Mr. Pollard does not notice the 
possible view that per saturam in Bell. Jug. 29 
means that the acceptance of the King’s terms 
was put to the council in the lump, not danse 
by clause. He rightly follows Dietsch in being 
suspioious of the ascription (Cat., o. 51) of 
punishment by scourging at Borne to Greek 
example, and is willing to omit Oraeciae morem 
imitati ; there is, perhaps, something to ba 
said in favour of Doderlein’s proposal (in 
Philologus, 9) to move the offending words into 
the next sentence. Mr. Pollard’s Introduction 
to the Catilina mixes up Autronius with 
Antonius in some extraordinary way ,• also 
G. Antonius with M. Antonius. 

The Fourth Booh of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. By Hastings Orosslay. 
(Maomillan.) Many writings of late years 
have either shown or helped to awaken a fresh 
interest in the Emperor M. Aurelias. The 
novels of Mr. William Black and the lectures 
of M. Benan have little in common, but they 
have both done something to make the great¬ 
ness and the morality of the Emperor familiar to 
people who are not professed students of philo¬ 
sophy. The present edition of The Fourth Book 
of the Meditations will do something to gratify, 
but more to whet, curiosity about the author, 
and the editing itself is suoh as to make us 
regret the postponement or abandonment of 
that entire edition on whioh Prof. Crossley has 
been working. The present instalment consists 
of a revised text, a translation, and a com¬ 
mentary ; but there has been no fresh oollation 
of MSS. / 

Aristophanis Plutus. Boo. Adolphus Yelsen. 
(Leiprig: Teubner.) This edition aims at little 
more than giving the variants of the four prinoipal 
MSS., and a very few conjectures by the editor 
and former oritios. Hence the adnotatio critica 
is the scantiest possible ; and the various read¬ 
ings occupy half the page, mostly with perfeotly 
trivial or obvious or impossible variations. It 
is high time that editors should learn to rate 
this sort of collation at its true value. To s 
special student of the play who desires to edit 
it these minutiae may be important, as he can 
discover from them the comparative value of 
the MSS., and what kind of mistake each 
several scribe was likely to make. In the case 
of Aristophanes the superior value of the 
Ravennas is so long acknowledged that part of 
the problem is already settled. There is a good 
copy at the Ambrosian Library in Milan, whioh 
might help us where the Ravennas itself is 
effaced or illegible, but this Yelsen does not 
include in his reoension. He gives us not a 
word more than the bare description of the four 
MSS.; here and there he introduces a oonjeo- 
ture in his critioal notes with a modest nesdo an. 
His most important suggestions—and they are 
not very important—are on vers. 540-46, 876, 
1069 et seqq., 1189. In the first case he suspeots 
a fusion of the two editions of the play. In 
the third he has recourse to the favourite 
receipt of transposition. His abrirarot for 
aiirtiiaros in 1189 is good. But the impression 
left by the book is a feeling of regret that so 
careful and conscientious a worker should not 
have thrown more real light on this interesting 
play. 

Having received but a few weeks ago a new 
edition of Oonington’s prose translation o. 
Virgil, we must oonfess that we were hardly 
disposed to regard the field as open to a new 
competitor. Mr. J. W. Mackail, however, m » 
privately printed version of the first book of 
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the Aeneid, has conquered our prejudice. Styles 
of translation rapidly change in favour; and 
that adopted by Mr. Mackail may be regarded 
as, in some sort, the natural development of 
Conington’a own. A keen perception of the 
niceties of the original is combined with com¬ 
mand of literary English and bold simplicity. 
Such translation is something more than a tour 
de force. Of its suocess, our readers may judge 
from the description of the storm:— 

“ As the cry leavei his lips, a gnat of the shrill 
north strikes full on the sail and raises the billows 
to the sky. The oars are snapped ; the prow 
swings away and gives her side to the waves; down 
in a heap oomes a broken mountain of water. 
These hang on the wave’s ridge; to these the 
yawning billow shows ground amid the . surge, 
where the sea ohnrns with sand. Three ships tbe 
south wind catches and hurls on bidden rooks, 
rooks amid the waves whioh Italians oall the Altars, 
an ugly reef banking the sea. Three the east foroes 
from the deep into shallows and quicksands, a 
piteous sight, dashes on shoals and girdles'with a 
sandbank. Ono, wherein loyal Orontes and his 
Lyaians rode, before their lord's eyes a vast sea 
descending strikes astern. The helmsman is dashed 
away and rolled forward headlong ; her as she lies 
tbe billow tends spinning thrice round with it, and 
engulfs her in its swift whirl. Scattered swimmers 
appear in the vast eddy, armour of men, timbers 
and Trojan treasure through the water. Ere now 
the stout ship of Ilioneus, ere now of brave Aohates, 
and she wherein Abas rode, and the wherein aged 
Aletea, have yielded to the storm; through the 
shaken fastenings of their sides all draw in the 
deadly water, and their opening seams give way." 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Capt. B. Burton's long-promised book on 
“ The Sword,” or, at least, the first instalment 
of it, may be expected before the dose of the 
year. It will be published by Messrs. Ohatto 
and Windus, and will be handsomely illustrated. 

Wb hear that a prose extravaganza, the work 
of a new writer, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Oo. It is entitled 
Vice Versa ; and its appearance is awaited with 
some interest. 

A People’s Edition of Garibaldi’s novel The 
Buie of the Monk ; or, Borne in the Nineteenth 
Century (which passed through several editions 
when published in two library volumes some 
years since) will be issued by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co. in a few days at sixpence. 

Peof. Monies Williams will contribute an 
article on “ Muhammad and his Teaohing ” to 
the July number of the Nineteenth Century. 

Pbof. Hiram Corson, of the Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, has oome aoross the Atlantic on purpose to 
read his paper before the Browning Society on 
Friday next. His subjeot is, “ Browning’s 
Method of revealing the Soul to itself by means 
of a Startling Experience.” 

The roost important results of the Oxford 
University Commission, so far as the Commis¬ 
sion will have any important results, are now 
appearing. The election of several married 
tutorial fellows is already announced, and the 
speedy eleotion of several more will follow. 

We are glad to see that M. D. Bikelas, of 
Athens, has resumed his enterprise of translat¬ 
ing Shakspere into Modern Greek. Three plays 
—“ Borneo and Juliet,” “ Othello,” and “ King 
Lear”—appeared in 1876, and were duly an¬ 
nounced in the Academe at the time. He has 
now issued “Macbeth” and “Hamlet,” and 
we hope that more are to follow. To English 
readers, M. Bikelas is best known by his Lovkis 
Laras —an episode, half historical, half fictitious, 
of the war of independence in Chios—of whioh 
a translation by M. J. Gennadius was published 
by Messrs. Macmillan last year. 


Under the title of “ Histories for Children,” 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein and Co. are 
issuing a series of short histories by different 
authors, adapted to the use of very young 
readers. The volumes are designed principally 
for educational purposes, but., being largely 
illustrated and prettily bound, they will serve 
equally well for presentation books. Their 
uniform price is one shilling ; and the volumes 
to be published next week are the Histories of 
France, Greece, and Borne, to be followed 
shortly by those for Sweden, Germany, and the 
United States. 

Holidays in Holland, to which Mr. Thomas 
Purnell contributes an introductory ohapter, 
and another on North Holland and the Dead 
Cities of the Zuyder Zee, will be published on 
July 1, as No. 2 of “Holiday Handbooks,” 
now being issued at one penny. 

The New Shakspere Society has, on Dr. F. 
Bayne's recommendation, resolved to give five 
of its nine nights next session to the disoussion 
of the textual difficulties of five of Shakspere's 
plays. The other meetings will be for more 
general subjects; and the first of the session, 
on October 13, will be given to Dr. Bayne’s 
address on “ The Supremacy of Shakspere,” and 
will be open to the public. 

Messrs. Sotheby will begin on Friday, 
June 30, the sale of the first portion of the 
Beckford Library, which will last for twelve 
days, ending on Thursday, July 13. Mr. 
Beckford was a collector of the modem French 
type. His library is specially rieh in books 
that belonged to famous libraries, bearing the 
devices of French Kings, or of Popes and 
Cardinals, and gorgeously bound. There are 
also many rare books relating to Amerioa, for 
which there is a special demand just now. The 
collection of Aldines and Elzevirs is very com¬ 
plete, and the oopies are in fine condition. But 
the great prize of this first portion of the sale 
will be the three volumes of Van Dyck portraits, 
containing no less than twenty-two of his 
extremely rare etchings, in several states. 
Among them is a first state of the Vender 
Wauwer, an impression of whioh was bought 
by Baron Edmund de Bothschild at the Bale 
sale last year for £450. This is said to be a yet 
finer impression than that, and has been touched 
upon in bistre by the painter himself for the 
guidance of the engraver. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Arthur Napier, 
whose dissertation for the degree of dootor in the 
University of Berlin we notioed only last week, 
has been appointed “ extraordinary professor ” 
at Gottingen. This is said to be the only 
instance of an Englishman having attained such 
a position in Germany. 

From an official return it appears that the 
total number of works licensed to be printed in 
Japan during the past year was 4,910, as against 
3,792 in 1880. School books take the lead with 
704; then poetry, 556; political, 545; drawing 
and writing, 339; history, 276; medioine, 267 ; 
law, 255 ; belles-lettres, 193; geography, 164; 
commerce, 113 ; mathematics, 107 ; ethics, 93. 
Unless included under this last heading, theology 
and religion would seem to be entirely unrepre¬ 
sented. One hundred and forty-nine news¬ 
papers were born during the year, but only 
thirty-four survived. Among the translations 
were Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation, Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Boscoe’s Chemistry, Smiles’s Character, 
Leone Levi’s International Commercial Law, and 
Palgrave’s Chairman's Handbook. 

We hear from Borne of two reoent applications 
of the Pacoa law in the case of historic libraries. 
Both Prince BaTberini and Prinoe Massimo, 
having failed to find purchasers in Italy, were 
negotiating abroad for the sale of their libraries, 
when the Government intervened and, in accord¬ 


ance with the provisions of the law referred to, 
laid an embargo upon their export. 

The Bibliothique royale at Brussels will 
shortly be illuminated by the eleotrio light. 

The Prussian Government, always liberal in 
granting historians access to its archives, has 
now permitted the publication of the most 
authentic materials for a very modem chapter 
of history. This is a volume, edited by von 
Posohinger and published by Hirzel, of Leipzig, 
containing _ the confidential correspondence 
between Prinoe Bismarck and Count Manteuffel 
during the years 1851 to 1854, when the former 
was the Prussian representative at the German 
Diet at Frankfort, and the latter Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Berlin. A second volume will 
carry the correspondence down to 1859. 

The Gegenwart, of Berlin, gives expression to 
a somewhat novel complaint against the German 
universities. They are overorowded. During 
the season of financial speculation that followed 
the French War, the attendance seriously 
fell off. But now students are coming in 
larger numbers than ever, with the result, it is 
said, of injuring productive industries and 
depreciating the standard of examinations. It 
is the wrong class of students who come, hoping 
to find an easy entrance into the professions or 
publio service. 

Sia. Barbera, of Florence, will shortly 
issue the first volume of Giuseppe Guerzoni’s 
Life of Garibaldi, which has been in preparation 
since the last days of 1879. The second and 
concluding volume will follow within a few 
weeks. 

Dr. A. Brandl, of Vienna, has reoently con¬ 
tributed to the Goethe-Jahrbuch an aooount of 
the reoeption of Goethe’s earlier writings in 
England whioh goes far to supply a yet un¬ 
written ohapter of English literature in the 
eighteenth eentury—viz., the beginnings of 
German influence. Dr. Brandi has ransacked 
the periodical and minor literature of the time 
with very great industry and suocess. His first 
seotion deals with the English career of Werther, 
from the first tentative translation, in 1779, to 
the furore period, 1785-90—a reoord of the 
uncritical enthusiasm of obscure people, whioh 
has a still greater value for the social than for 
the literary history of the time. The section 
on Goethe’s Dramas traces in the same way the 
fortunes of Clavigo and Stella. With the third 
seotion, on the Ballads, we approaoh more dis¬ 
tinguished ground; and Dr. Brandi criticises 
with great nicety the versions of the Erl-kSnig 
by Lewis and Scott, and illustrates very 
pointedly, from Scott's deviations from his 
original, his defective feeling for the charm of 
naively indefinite expression. After dwelling 
on the “ Beaotion ” which was typified by the 
Anti-Jacobin, he discusses in the fifth seotion 
the influence of Goethe in his quality of Bomantio 
poet upon Soott, and especially traces the signs 
of Soott’s familiarity with Giilz in the Lay 
and Marmion. Dr. Brandi, who is still at work 
upon this period, intends, we believe, to follow 
up his penetrating and suggestive study with 
a work on a subject which no Englishman has 
yet had the courage to attack thoroughly—the 
relation of Coleridge to German Aesthetik, 

A collection of the works of M. August 
Trefort, the Hungarian Minister of Publio 
Instruction, is now being published at Budapest 
by the Hungarian Academy, under the title of 
EmUkbeszldek is tanulmanyok. M. Trefort 
belongs to the Liberal party; and his essays 
show a keen appreciation of the writings of 
both English and Frenoh publicists. 

Herr Karl Faulmann has just published 
(Vienna: Hartleben) an elaborate History of 
printing from Gutenberg to the present day, 
with special reference to technical improvements. 
The work is illustrated with fourteen plates and 
more than 300 wood-outs. 
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AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

A posthumous volume of poems by Longfellow 
is announced for immediate publication, entitled 
In the Harbour. It will contain all the poems 
published sinoe “ Ultima Thule ” appeared, with 
some that harve never been printed. 

Emerson's ' .literary executor, Mr. J. Eliot 
Oabot, announces that he has not yet decided 
what use he will make of his unpublished 
papers, among which are included his university 
lectures at Harvard. Meanwhile, Mr. Cabot 
will be glad to receive any letters of Emerson, 
whether with or without permission to publish 
them. 

Gen. Meredith Bead, formerly American 
Minister at Athens, is engaged upon a book 
describing (partly from unpublished materials) 
the life of the men of letters of the eighteenth 
century on the Lake of Geneva. The work will 
be published in two volumes, with numerous 
illustrations. 

The fifth annual Convention of American 
Librarians was held in College Hall, Cincinnati, 
from May 24 to May 27. This was the first 
meeting of the Convention in the West, where 
libraries are by no means less numerous, though 
perhaps lees highly organised, than in the 
Eastern States. In the West, publio libraries 
are generally under the charge of the School 
Boards, which is said to lead to political jobbery. 
We learn from the Nation that, 

*' as a result of a little enquiry among the librarians 
present, it appeared that with nearly everyone 
politios had lea to his appointment, or had nearly 
led to his dismissal, or was likely to lead to it, or 
had given him an inoompetent board." 

A valuable paper on classification (upon 
which matter some remarks of the Saturday 
Review seem to have caused considerable sore¬ 
ness in America) was read by Mr. Lamed, of 
Buffalo. But the most important subjeot 
treated was the connexion between libraries 
and schools. Mr. Green, of Worcester, Massa¬ 
chusetts, explained how his library was used 
not only to continue the literary life of the 
scholars after graduation and to afford assist¬ 
ance to the teachers, but also to form part of 
the _ curriculum, being visited by the pupils 
during school hours as a regular portion of 
their studies in certain subjects. 


Eggleston, entitled “A History of Life in the 
Thirteen Colonies.” These papers cover the 
period from the settlement of Jamestown to 
the Frenoh and Indian war; but they are 
intended to be only introductory to a general 
history of society in the United States down 
to the present time. 


Ferdinand Fretlhjrath, the German poet 
of democracy, left behind a choioe library, 
numbering nearly 5,000 volumes, which was 

S nrchased en bloc by Mr. J. M. Sears, of 
ioston. Of this interesting collection a Cata¬ 
logue has been compiled by the well-known 
American bibliographer, Mr. J. L. Whitney 
(Cambridge: Wilson). Its chief strength lies 
in the works of German and English authors 
(especially the poets) of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Of Goethe and Schiller 
there are no less than 127 different editions; 
and there are also many rarities of Milton, 
Byron, and Shelley, besides carefully preserved 
preeentation copies from various sources. 

Mr. Rristofer Janson, the Norse poet, 
novelist, and preacher, who has settled at Min¬ 
neapolis in Minnesota, is said to be engaged on 
a series of novels illustrating the life and sur¬ 
roundings of his Norwegian fellow-oountrymen 
in America. The first of these will be pub¬ 
lished in the course of the present summer at 
Copenhagen. 

The Cpncord School of Philosophy will open 
this summer, as usual, from July 17 to 
August 13. ■ The list of lecturers includes the 
names of Mr. Harris, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Sanborn, 
President Porter of Yale, and President Seelye 
of Amherst, as well as several women. 

_ The Century will shortly commence the pub¬ 
lication of a aeries of papers by Mr. Edward 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Ben an, having completed an elaborate index 
to the seven volumes of his Hietoire dee Originee 
du Chrietianieme, has now begun to work upon 
a new undertaking—a History of Israel before 
the birth of Jesus. It is hardly necessary to 
state that his Marc-Aurile, the last of the 
former series, was promptly placed in the 
Index. 

The election to the Acaddmie franqaise last 
week of Mgr. Perraud, the Liberal Bishop of 
Autun, has called attention to the fact that he is 
the fifth of a brilliant set of contemporaries at the 
Eoole normals who have attained this distinc¬ 
tion. The others are MM. Prdvost Paradol 
Caro, Mdziferes, and Taine. Four of his class 
fellows are professors at either the Sorbonne or 
the College de France; six have seats in the 
Chamber or the Senate; and the list further 
includes the following prominent journalists 
MM. About, Franoisque Sarcey, J.-J. Weiss, 
Edouard Hervd, D. Ordinaire, Villetard, Maxime 
Gauoher, and Eugfene Yung. 

The sixth volume of the Ditcours et Plaidoyere 
politiquee of M. Gambetta. edited by M. Joseph 
Beinaob, will be published next week (Paris: 
Charpentier). It covers the period from July 
1876 to December 1877, and includes a great 
number of speeohes and reports connected with 
the Budget Committee, of which M. Gambetta 
was then president. 

Next year the Institute will, for the first 
time, award the prizes founded bv Thiers and 
by the widow of Jules Janin. Each is of the 
value of 3,000 frs. (£120), and is to be awarded 
triennially, the former for an historical work, 
the latter for a translation from the Latin. 


The monument on the tomb of Miohelet at 
Pfere Lachaise will be formally inaugurated on 
July 14 with a discourse by M. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Publio Instruction. On the same 
day Michelet’s widow proposes to publish a 
‘ eap selection from his works, entitled Lei 
grand! Joun de la involution. 

Another evidenoe of Michelet’s popularity 
at the present day may be inferred from a 
contract just signed by a printer at Paris for 
an edition of 10,000 oopies of his Hietoire de 
France and his Hietoire de la Revolution fran- 
pain, with illustrations by Vierge, at the price 
of 196 frs. per volume. This is said by Le Livre 
to be without precedent. 

M. Jules Ferry has ordered that busts of 
the following, by eminent sculptors, shall be 

E d in the vestibule of the Institute:—Thiers, 
elet, Littrd, Jules Janin, de Saoy, Le- 
verrier, L. Gogniet, Baron Taylor, Deville, and 
Auber. 

Inscribed tablets are to be placed in Paris 
on the houses where Voltaire, Benjamin Con¬ 
stant, and Alfred de Musset died, where Mdme. 
de Sdvignd lived, and on the house occupying 
the site of that in which Jean de Meung wrote 
the Roman de la Rose. 

M. de Freycinet, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has decided to permit the publication of 
certain papers in the archives of his department. 
The first to appear will be a series of six volumes, 
containing the instructions given by the Bang 
of France to his foreign agents from the Treaty 
of Westphalia to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
They refer to England, Prussia, Russia, Poland, 


Austria, and the Holy See. The work will be 
edited, with notes, by MM. Baschet, Lavisse, 
Rambaud, Sorel, and Hanotaux. 

An historio document, long believed to have 
been lost, has just been discovered in the 
ch&teau de Ohantereine (Sarthe) in an old 
olothes press. It consists of a MS. history of 
some of the kings of France, with frequent 
marginal notes written by the Dauphin when a 
prisoner in the Temple. The history of the 
dooument is curious. It was given to the 
family of Chanterein by the duchesse d'An- 
goulume, stolen from them in a robbery, 
returned years after as the result of a death¬ 
bed confession, and then secreted by the late 
head of the family so that its very existence 
was almost forgotten. It has now been placed 
in the museum at Mans. 

The Socidtd de l’Histoire de Paris has decided 
to issue, among its first publications, the Polyp- 
tique d'Irminion, edited, with geographical notes 
and an index of names, by M. Longnon. 

The last number of Romania contains a 
paper by M. Paul Meyer upon the verse 
chronicle of William Marshal which he was 
fortunate enough to discover in England last 
year. We shall say something more about this 
m our next number. M. Meyer will contribute 
another paper on the subject to the forthcoming 
Annuaire-Bulletin of the Socidtd de l’Histoire 
de France, discussing specially that portion of 
the chroniole which treats of the relations 
between Richard Coour de Lion and Philip 
Augustus. 
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A TRANSLATION. 

RITOUBNELLE. 

(From the French of Frangoit Coppie.) 

With a fitting weloome sweet Jane to greet 
Over meadow* flooded with nunmer light, 

We’ll chase winged things with swift-falling feet, 

I, verse,—thou, butterflies’ glittering flight. 

And well seek for the tempting paths that torn 
By rushes and reed* 'neath the willows gray. 

To listen to all singing things and learn, 

I, cadence,—and thon, the birds’ gladsome lay. 

Where the whispering waves of the river wind 
Amid banks half-hidden in leafy gloom. 

We will gather all fragrant things, and find 
I, song,—and thon, clusters of woodland bloom. 

And serving oar fancy, love graciously 
To that summer's day shall add heightened glow, 
I, poet,—thon, poesy’s self shall be, 

Thou, fairer, and I shall more lovin'g, grow 1 

I. 0. L. 


OBITUARY. 

REUmOLD TATTLX. 

Tue news of the sudden death of Prof. Reinhold 
Pauli, of Gottingen, comes with a painful shock 
to his many English friends. In this country 
he was known to most people by his excellent 
works on English history, by his continuation 
of Lappenberg, his Qeschichte von England eeit 
den FriedensscMussen von 1814 und 1815, his 
Bilder aut All-England, his Life of Alfred the 
Great, and his monograph on Simon de Mont- 
fort. To him also we owe an edition of Gower's 
Cmfestio Amantis. In his own country he will 
be remembered not only as a writer and editor, 
but also as a great teacher, who knew how to 
inspire his pupils with his own energy and 
enthusiasm for the studies which he pursued. 

The time which, when a young man, he 
passed in England as private secretary to 
Chevalier Bunsen may be said to have made 
him more than half an Englishman. Our 
language he spoke and wrote with unusual 
fluency. But this was not all. He closely 
studied our ways; and his quick sympathy 
helped him to that understanding of English 
character which a foreigner seldom acquires, 
and which was of peculiar advantage to him 
in dealing with our history. 

Such a nature as his quickly makes friends, 
and rarely loses them. His social qualities 
rendered him a general favourite. His varied 
knowledge and ready wit made him an ex¬ 
cellent companion. His good humour and high 
spirits were contagious. The sudden extinction 
of this bright and genial, as well as useful, life 
calls for more than an ordinary expression of 
sorrow. E. Maunde Thompson. 


There died recently in Livonia a man almost 
unknown in Western Europe who, nevertheless, 
had exercised immense influence over a great 
part of Russia. This was Jacobson, editor of 
the Sakkala, a newspaper written in Esthbnian, 
which he had founded to propagate his dream 
of a national Finn kingdom, under the pro¬ 
tection of the Czar, extending from the White 
Sea to Moscow, and eastward to the Ural Moun¬ 
tains. The Russian Government is said to have 
allowed him every liberty, as the effect of his 
teaching was to diminish the influence of the 
German element in Livonia. Jacobson’s funeral 
was celebrated with great popular enthusiasm. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN 
ALPHABETS. ■ 

Many readers of the Academy will, no doubt, 
be glad to hear of a most important discovery, 
due to Prof. A. H. Sayce, by which new and 
complete light will be thrown on the difficult 
question of the origin of the Indian alphabets. 


To show the importance of this discovery it 
is necessary to state, briefly, how the question 
stands at present. 

The numerous alphabets that have been used, 
or are now in use, in India can all be traced 
back to two, which may be termed the North 
and South Agoka alphabets. The first, of un¬ 
doubted Phoenician origin, has disappeared, 
without leaving any successors or developments. 
To the second can be traced all the alphabets 
now in use in India, and some in use in other 
arts of the East. The origin of this alphabet 
as never been clearly settled, though several 
hypotheses have been put forward. It is im¬ 
possible to trace these alphabets farther baok 
than about 250 B.G., or to put their introduction 
into India earlier than about 300 B.c. A 
third distinct alphabet was early used by tho 
Tamil people in South India in the early 
centuries a.d. This has almost disappeared, 
and, except, perhpps, in Malabar, has left no 
traces in India proper. For reasons that it 
would be tedious to give here, though this 
third alphabet has the same method of marking 
the vowels in the middle of words as the other 
two alphabets, which, in some ways, recals the 
Semitio way of effecting the same object, it is 
impossible to trace its origin to either of the 
other alphabets, or vice versa. It is, however, 
impossible to doubt that all three are from the 
same original source, though derived, probably, 
at different periods. 

That we can read these alphabets is due to 
most illustrious names—the second was de¬ 
ciphered by Prinsep ; the first by Edwin Norris; 
and the third by F. W. Ellis. Mr. Edward 
Thomas has chiefly created the history of the 
first, and has shown what may probably be 
done in the future. But many differences of 
opinion have arisen. 

The discovery of Prof. Sayce has now put the 
key-stone to the arch that has been so long 
waiting its completion. It is as follows:—As 
many will know, there are some Babylonian 
contraot tablets in the British Museum; one of 
these has a docket by one of the contracting 
parties in a hitherto unknown character. This 
person is called Urmanu (Prof. Sayce in¬ 
forms me) in the cuneiform part of the docu¬ 
ment. This had, no doubt, been seen by 
others, but to Prof. Sayce is due the suggestion 
that it might be an Aramaic character subse¬ 
quently imported into India. With this 
discovery, he most kindly sent me a specimen in 
March last; which, directly I examined it, dis¬ 
closed a character closely resembling the South 
Afoka alphabet, with vowels marked as was 
done in the Indian alphabets. Here at last, 
then, was the long-wished-for original of these 
Indian alphabets that had puzzled Orientalists 
for so many years ! I could at once, besides the 
vowel signs, identify several letters, k, m, r, s, 
&c., but the language does not in any way Beem 
to be Sanskritic or Indian. At the end is what 
Prof. Sayce identified as a signature, and this 
appears to me to be Urmanu, which the Cunei¬ 
form part shows is the writer’s name. The 
dooument is dated in the reign of Artaxerxes 
II. (?). Thus it is earlier than any Indian in¬ 
scription, bat, as the language is not Indian, it 
cannot, anyhow, be of Indian origin. Every¬ 
thing points to a foreign origin for the Indian 
alphabets, and it therefore dearly follows that 
Prof. Sayce has discovered the source. 

This brilliant discovery of our leading Orient¬ 
alist will, I have no doubt, give as much 
pleasure to others as it did to me. I must 
apologise for the delay in communicating it to 
the Academy. Though I received it in March, 
I have been prevented by ciroumatanoes out of 
my power, including long-continued illness 
and a change of residence, from communicating 
it earlier. 

Prof. Sayce tells me that Mr. Finohes has 
promised a facsimile of the whole document in 


the Proceedings of the Sooiety of Biblioal 
Archaeology. 

As questions of palaeography now appear to 
be attracting attention, I would point out that 
the physiological side remains to be considered. 
This new branch of science has been founded by 
Prof. 0. Yogt (£a Revue scientifiijue, 26 Juin 
1880) in an article “ L’Ecriture considerde au 
point de vue physiologique,” though Dr. 
Gaetan Delaunay (somewhat later in the same 
periodical) has questioned part of Prof. Yogt’s 
conclusions. A. Burnell. 

P3.—Prof. Sayce has just found in the 
British Museum some other tablets of an earlier 
date—viz., before 6*0 b.c.— inscribed in a similar 
character. But these seem to be earlier forms, 
in which the system of marking the vowels was 
not fully developed, or, at least, is not so 
evident as in the other tablet. 


ARABIC JOURNALISM. 

A new Arabic monthly, or rather an Arabio 
monthly with a new name, was issued in 
London during the last month, called al- 
Ittiliddu-1- Arabiyyu, or “The Arabian 
Union.” Judging from the address on the 
title-page, the editor is no other than the 
Syrian Catholic eoclesiastic, the Rev. J. L. 
Sabunjy, who formerly edited the now defunot 
an-Ndhlah and the al-Khildfah, of which {topers 
a detailed account was given in the Academy 
of Maroh 19,1831. The last-named publication, 
“ with a capital of £10,000,” was to have been 
“printed for ten years at the expense of a 
friend of the Arab people.” Its main object 
was to vilify the Ottomans and their Kholifah, 
and to stir up rebellion’among the subjects of 
the Sultan. Its successor, “The Arabian 
Union,” which scrupulously eschews any 
reflections on the Turks or their Sultan, is 
obviously written in support of the so-oalled 
“ National Party ” in Egypt, albeit the writer 
emphatically declares that it is'“simply an 
exposi of his own personal sentiments ; ” that 
“ he prints it at his own expense under the nose 
of the British Government; ” and, further, that 
“ he would not sully his honour by taking a 
bribe, or say that black was white, no not for 
the wealth of the whole world.” A wood-out 
representing the al-Ka'abah at Mdkkah forms 
the frontispiece; and three of the five illustra¬ 
tions in the paper, including that of his 
Excellency the Sayyid Ahmad ’Araby Pasha, 
are portraits of the principal instigators 
of the Egyptian mutiny. Among the 
outsiders specially marked out for reproba¬ 
tion are the ex-Anglo-Indian officials now 
employed in Egypt, “ who judge that the 
Egyptians should be treated, like the Indians, 
with rigour and tyranny.” But all indis¬ 
criminately who have ventured to call in 
question tne doings of the “ National Party ” 
come in for a large share of abuse. Neither is 
the British Ministry spared for having listened 
to the perverse counsels of light-witted 
politicians, whereby they brought disgrace 
upon the English nation in Afghanistan, Natal, 
Zulu-land, and among the Boers:— 

“Had these men been the experienced politicians 
they profeis to be, they would have followed the 
example of the noble-minded Sir William Gregory 
and his party, by oonnselllng their people to assist 
the Egyptians, thereby making them strong 
defenders of their road to India.” 

The foregoing extracts sufficiently disolose the 
purport of “The Arabian Union.” ; What 
English readers, however, will be astonished to 
hear is the alleged perfect accord existing 
between 'Araby Pasha and the Khedive:— 

“It is stated by some that H.H. the Khedive 
hates H.E. ’Ar&by Pasha, and is disgusted with 
his present Ministers. ... On the contrary, H.H. 
the Khedive urged the Bey to aoeept the title of 
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1 PmW . . . Those who make inch iUtoments 
display their lamentable ignorance, for H.H. the 
Khedive (may God defend him 0 knows fall well 
that the Egyptian army are bis staunoh sup¬ 
porters, the heroes upon whom he may lm- 
plioitly rely, and that the National Party, 
consisting of the Notables, are loyal In their 
affeotion for him. are striving for the welfare of 
their oonntry, and doing their utmost to strengthen 
the oanse of their Amir and father, wim is well 
aware that any protection afforded him by 
foreigners does not, and cannot, differ from the 
protection afforded by France to the Bey of Tunis. 

. . . We, on our part, are persuaded that H.H. 
has aoted up to his dignity, has fathomed the 
depth of the foreigners, has joined himself heart 
and soul to his people, has made himself the 
corner-stone of that building, has placed himself 
in the van of the free National Party, and Is pre¬ 
pared to support it." 

It is superfluous to remark that this roseate, 
and perchance gilded, description of the har¬ 
mony existing between the Khedive and the 
Egyptian rebels gives the lie direct to the 
statements of all foreign correspondents at 
Cairo and Alexandria, and stultifies the official 
utterances of the English and French Ministries 
on the subject. But “ The Arabian Union’ is 
evidently designed for Oriental readers, who 
are told where to apply for it; nevertheless, the 
printer’s name is prudently, and withal illegally, 
withheld. __ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

GARIBALDI IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Htghgate: June 9, 1882. 

At this time, when all Europe is occupying 
itself with paying the last honours to Italy e 
great hero, his name wherever met with attracts 
interest. In the Libri Magistrorum Bullarum 
at Malta (Acts of the Grand Masters of the 
Knights of St. John), vol. ix., we find in an 
endowment of a chaplaincy, July 4, 1389, men¬ 
tion made of “ Anthoninae de Garibaldis,hereuae 
Opioini de Garibaldis burgensis Bodi. The 
names oocur more than once in the volume. I 
do not know if the genealogy of Ganbaldi 
could be traced back to Bhodes, but it is a 
curious coincidence to find another of the Dame 
a citizen of the Mediterranean, so to speak, 800 
years ago. The simple citizen of Oaprera. would 
probably not have been ill-pleased to find his 
ancestry among the burgesses of Bhodes. 

Allow me to add my grateful tribute here to 
the memory of Col. Chester, whose noh friendli¬ 
ness on questions of this sort will be missed oy 
many an enquirer. Lucy Toulmin Smith. 


WAS ROGER OF MONTGOMERY AT SBNLAO ? 


So marl text, Welle: May 31,1M2. 

One sometimes lights on corrections of one¬ 
self in a rather roundabout way. A little time 
back some one was good enough to send me a 
scrap of a New York paper, in whioh I was 
shown up in a slightly lordly fashion for having 
1 ‘ uncritically ” followed th© statement of Waoe 
that Boger of Montgomery was present at 
Senlac, and oommanded the French division of 
Duke 'William’s army. I ought to have learned 
better, beoause my “ uncritical ” treatment had 
been pointed out in the seoond number of the 
Palatine Notebook. Of the publication so 
named the New York paper spoke most highly, 
but it did not say how the writer in the 
Palatine Note-book had made out his ease, or 
even wliethor the PcLlatint Ndtc-booJc WM of 
British or Amerioan origin. The name 
suggested the Bishopric of Durham ; so I wrote 
to a learned friend there. He had never seen 
the Palatine Note-book, but believed it was 
“ a Lancashire publication.” The shire which 
was made up after my day by adding a p oe 
of Yorkshire to Boger of Poitou’s land 
between Mersey and Bibble did not come 
into my head so naturally as the ancient 
patrimony of 8t. Cuthberht. So I wrote 
to another learned friend at Manchester, who 
has kindly sent me the number. I am 
therefore now able to judge of the foroe 
of the upsetting whioh the New York 
writer thought was so thorough. I find that 
my critic, who signs himself H, is a little con¬ 
fused in his way of reasoning and in his wav 
of dealing with authorities. But I am bound 


to say that his objection is not a cavil, but a 
real objection which deserves an answer. H. 
moreover does not charge me with neglecting 
any authority, but simply with interpreting 
one of my authorities “ cavalierly.” It is just 
possible that this “ cavalier ” treatment may be 
the result of long and intimate acquaintance. 
I should oertainly feel more bound to stand on 
my best behaviour towards a wise man from 
Mongolia than I do towards my dear old friend 
Orderic, known in religion as Vital. 

The argument lies in a very short compass. 
Waco brings Boger of Montgomery on the 
field at Senlac, and he not only brings him on 
the field, but assigns him a special and 
oharacteristio part. Boger, as H. goes 
about to prove at somewhat needless length, was 
something more than an ordinary Norman 
noble. The husband of Mabel, the son-in-law 
of William Talvas. had interests beyond the 
Norman duchy, Belleme, as H. truly says, 
though the name does not seem very familiar 
to him, and though he places it in the Hiesmoic, 
was a French and not a Norman fief. There¬ 
fore William set Boger to command the French 
division of his army, the men of Boulogne and 
Poix and the mercenaries (Waoe, ed. Pluquet, 
12784-92; ed. Andresen, 7668-78). But he 
joins with him in command the trustiest of all 
Normans, William Fitz-Osbem. Boger per¬ 
forms several notable exploits in the battle, 
whioh H. quotes, as I have quoted them long 
ago, and (see Norman Conquest, iii. 495, third 
edition) addresses his followers as “ Franceiz." 

On the other hand, there is a passage of 
Orderio (809 0) which literally implies that 
Boger was not at Senlac, but that he was left, 
behind in Normandy. It runs thus: “ Rex 
in ilia transfretatione [his return from Nor¬ 
mandy in December 1067] Bogerium de Monte- 
Gomerici, quem tutorem Normanniae, dum ad 
helium transmarinum proficisceretur, oum sua 
eonjuge dimiserat, secum minavit.” 

It is on these two passages that the whole 
stress of H.’s argument lies. H. also remarks 
that the name of Boger of Montgomery does 
not come in William of Poitiers’ list of the chief 
warriors at Senlac, a list whioh, he might have 
added, is copied by Orderio (Duchesne, 202 D, 
601 C). Tma objection, though the list does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, has real foroe. 
But it proves nothing when H. goes on to tell 
us that Boger’s name is not found “ in the well- 
known battle-roll of the warriors at Hastings, 
published by Duchfesne from a charter at Battle 
Abbey, nor in those published by Brompton 
and Leland.” “Published by Brompton" u 
an odd phrase for a writer who, whoever he was, 
belongs to the days of manuscript; but it is 
more odd to find anybody in 1882—anybody, 
I mean, out of a peerage or book of genealogy— 
quoting a “ Battle Abbey roll ” as if it proved 
anything. In those impudent forgeries, 
among the crowd of imaginary names, it is 
impossible to find out, and it does not the least 
matter if we oould find out, whioh of the real 
warriors of Senlao are entered and which are 
not. 

On the other hand, H. is candid enough to 


VU IaAAvJ UilUOi AA« aa«, —— ----, , 

quote a passage from the so-called eighth dook 
of William of Jumifcges—that is, the contmua- 
tion by Eobert of Torigny, which looks the 
other way, and whioh I believe I had not quoted 
anywhere. It runs thus (viii. 35): “ Praediotus 

autem Bogerus de Monte-Gummenci hello 
Anglico interfuit." According to the mediaeval 
use of “ helium, ” I have little doubt that these 
wordedo mean to assert that Boger was at Senlac, 
but they would be satisfied by Roger’s presence in 
William's later campaigns, some of which more 
immediately concerned Boger himself, 
must take this statement of one who wrote more 
than a generation later, but who was specially 
concerned with personal history, for what it 
worth. It may possibly go some way » 
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balanoe the negative argument from the silence 
of William of Poitiers. 

But how stands the case between the very 
emphatic assertion of Waoe and the implied 
denial of Orderio ? According to H., I “ rely 
on Wace too olosely, forgetting that he is a 
poet, and that the exigencies of rhyme were to 
him more pressing than those of absolute 
accuracy.” I must explain to H. that 
I am not in the habit of “ forgetting ” any¬ 
thing about such old and intimate friends 
as Master Waoe. I do remember a case where 
he did sacrifice absolute accuracy to the 
exigencies of rime—namely, where he con¬ 
sented to speak of his own church of Bayeux as 
an abbey (see 9367, ed. Pluquet, and Norman 
Conquest, ii. 273). But the several notioes of 
Boger of Montgomery in his account of the 
battle are not brought in for the sake of the 
rime; they are rather too long and minute. 
And assuredly no writer of his time sought 
more diligently and honestlv after “absolute 
aoouraoy ” than Waoe did. He made mistakes 
undoubtedly, as when he puts William Fitz- 
Osbern’s horse into armour, and when he 
brings the old Boger of Beaumont into the 
battle. And I have always had a little fear and 
trembling about the presence of Neal of Saint- 
Saviour. But Wace always tried to be right, 
and it is wonderful how much of “absolute 
accuracy ” he reached, even in points where we 
could hardly have looked for it. H. must have 
“ forgotten ” a good deal about Waoe before he 
so “carelessly” oast him aside on the ground 
of his being a “ poet.” Boger is not merely 
mentioned in a list; he is specially brought in; 
be is put in the most likely part of the army to 
find him; he acts, he speaks, and he speaks 
according to his speoial position. This is no 
mere exigency of rime. If Boger was not in 
the battle, Wace must have been taken in by a 
very elaborate fiction on the part of somebody 
or other. 

Now does the incidental and implied denial 
of Orderio set aside this direot statement and 
rather minute narrative of Wace ? H. goes 
about at needless length to prove that Orderio 
lived nearer to the time than either Wace or 
Bobert of Torigny, and that he had special 
advantages through his father’s connexion with 
the house of Montgomery. It might be easy 
to answer that neither Orderio nor Wace was 
absolutely contemporary, and that, though 
Orderio was much the older man, yet Wace 
had some special advantages oyer him. Orderic, 
at the stage of his story with which we 
have to do, did, as far as England was con¬ 
cerned, little more than follow William of 
Poitiers, with some references to Guy of 
Amiens. He does not seem to have made any 
speoial researches. But Waoe sought for 
minute information everywhere, and it must 
not be forgotten that his father was in William's 
fleet. Still, if Orderio, in his account of the 
battle, had distinctly said or distinctly im¬ 
plied that Boger of Montgomery, his father’s 
atroD, was not in the battle, that would indeed 
aye been a most emphatio and unanswerable 
denial. But Orderio does nothing of the kind. 
His implied denial oomee long after, when he 
is describing William’s return from Normandy 
in December 1067. He is there following 
William of Poitiers, who says nothing of Boger 
of Montgomery, but mentions Boger of Beau¬ 
mont as the head of Matilda’s oounoil during 
her husband’s absence. “Illius prudentiam 
viri adjuvere consilio utilissimi, in quibus 
locum dignitatis primum tenebat Bogerus de 
Bellomonte.” Orderio, in the parallel passage, 
leaves out Boger of Beaumont, and puts his own 
Boger instead. I still think, as I thought when 
I wrote my History, that, strange as it may 
seem, Orderio oonfounded the two Bogers, or, 
rather, wrote the name of that Boger whom 
he knew best. The suggestion of H., that 


William left both Bogers behind, has nothing 
to support it. 

To my mind, knowing Orderic as I do, this 
passage proves nothing. If H. is anxious to 
prove that Boger of Montgomery was not in the 
battle, he had better keep to the faot that 
William of Poitiers, who speaks honourably of 
him elsewhere, does not mention him there. 
This is, to my thinking, by far the stronger 
argument of the two. 

If Boger of Montgomery was not in the 
battle, then the account in Wace is pure fiction. 
H. is carried away by a perhaps commendable 
looal zeal to suggest that the person meant was 
his own local lord, Boger of Poitou, Earl 
Boger’s third son. But as Bobert of Bellume, 
the Earl’s second son, was knighted only in 
1073, it is not likely that his younger brother 
would have held a great oommand in the 
Norman army seven years earlier. It is odd 
that H. does not see that Wace has really made 
about Boger of Beaumont the same mis¬ 
take whioh he fancies him to have made in the 
case of Boger of Montgomery. That is, he 
uts the father instead of the son. Wace 
rings in Boger of Beaumont, and leaves out 
his son Bobert of Meulan, who really did great 
things in the battle (see Norman Conquest, iii. 
487). Boger of Beaumont was an elderly man, 
who could do better service as counsellor to the 
Duchess than he could do on the field. His 
son therefore went in his stead. Boger of 
Montgomery was a much younger man, none 
of whose sons could yet have reaohed manhood. 

H. goes on at some length about Earl Boger 
and other matters. Any one familiar with the 
originals will see that H. has not lived among 
them. Above all, does the rivalry of York ana 
Lancaster go so far as that a writer in the 
Palatine Note-book is bound to have hard words 
for the Yorkshiremen who fought for England 
in 1069, and to oharge them with burning their 
own city, which the Normans certainly burned 
for them ? 

But one generally learns something from every 
dispute. I am not prepared to alter the 
passages in my History whioh assert the presenoe 
of Boger of Montgomery in the battle. For I 
still think that Wace's story is, on the whole, 
to be trusted. But I should now think it right 
to call more attention than I have done . to the 
faot that Boger’s name is not on William of 
Poitiers’ list. That certainly throws some 
measure of doubt on Wace’s story, whioh the 
passage in Orderio, to my mind, does not. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


THE POLE FAMILY. 

U Bramswiok Terrace, Brighton: Jans 8, 1888. 

Mr. Bent's disoovery is a valuable addition 
to the history of the Pole family, but what 
authority has he for speaking of this later 
Arthur Pole as a son of Arthur Pole the con¬ 
spirator of 1562 ? The younger Arthur, being 
twenty-five years old in 1600, must have been 
born about 1575. Now the elder Arthur was 
arrested in 1562, and (though sentence of death 
was remitted) was kept a close prisoner in the 
Tower for the rest of his life, being buried there 
not long after 1568 (the exaot date is un¬ 
known), probably before 1570, as he is not 
alluded to in his mother’s will. Mr. Bent’s 
sketoh of his life is derived exclusively from 
Froude (vii. 427-29), and consequently per¬ 
petuates Mr. Froude's errors. Mr. Froude 
states that “Geoffrey . . . had left two sons 
[ behind him, Arthur and Edward, . . . Arthur, 
the eldest, . . . had married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland.” Now Geoffrey left 
not two, but five sons, of whom the three 
omitted by Mr. Froude were all living in 1570 
(as proved by their mother’s will). Again, 
there was no son Edward. His name has 
always, and rightly, been given as Edmund (he 


writes it “Edmonde” in the Tower). Again, 
what authority has Mr. Froude for making him 
marry a Percy ? Diligent search among the 
pedigrees of Percy fails to reveal any such 
allianoe. Indeed, it seems improbable that 
he was ever married. It may be added that 
Mr. Froude is also mistaken in making Beginald 
Pole the second son of the Countess of Salisbury 
(vii. 23), and in making “ the Earl of 
Huntingdon the child of Lady Salisbury’s 
daughter ” (who married Henry Lord Stafford). 
These errors emphasise the maxim, which is 
now being generally reoognised, that the 
historian can never afford to dispense with the 
humble labours of the genealogist. 

The Poles seem to nave been provided as a 
special stumbling-block for historians, Banke 
himself being their latest viotim. An article in 
the Antiquary of this month adds to the exist¬ 
ing corpus of error, and it is to prevent this 
newly discovered Pole being also wrongly 
affiliated that I venture to send you this note. 
I propose to investigate the history of this 
unfortunate family, which rose suddenly from 
mysterious obscurity, only to relapse into it as 
suddenly after a strangely troubled career of 
three-quarters of a oentury. J. H. Bound. 


THE TITLE-FAOE OF THE “ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 

London: June 10, 1882. 

May I venture to point out that Mr. Elliot 
Stock must produce a very different facsimile of 
the title-page to Walton’s Angler before he will 
succeed in convincing those acquainted with 
title-pages of the period of the presenoe of the 
e in the word “ Churchyard ” P The specimen 
he gives is clearly one of the use of the double 
hyphen = between the two words—a usage so 
common in books of this date that it is surpris¬ 
ing that he should have misread it. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 


Trinity College, Cambridge: Jans IS, 1882. 

In the copy of Walton’s Angler in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the im¬ 
print has quite distinotly the word “Church¬ 
yard ” with a hyphen. There oan be no doubt 
about this, for the title-page is very clearly 
printed, and the book is in remarkably fine 
condition. W. Aldis Wright. 


HnU Subscription Library: Jan* 12, 1882. 

Will you allow me to state, in reference to the 
spelling of the word “Churohyard” on the 
title-page of the Oompleat Angler, that on the 
copy in our library, which is the first edition, 
“Churohyard” is spelt with a hyphen—thus 
“ Church-yard ”—and not with an e, as stated by 
Mr. Elliot Stock ? The imprint is as follows 
“London, Printed by T. Maxey for Bioh. 
Marriot, in 8. Dunstan’s Church-yard Fleet 
street, 1653.” W. G. B. Page. 


“ A FLIGHT TO MEXICO.” 

London: Jam 12, 1882. 

The notice of my Flight to Mexico in the 
Academy of last Saturday iB written in so fair 
a spirit, with referenoe to a book that has dis¬ 
appointed my reviewer, that I am anxious to 
set myself right with him on the main point of 
the intended scope and character of my volume. 
I had not the slightest intention of publishing 
it as “a work of travel,” strictly so oalled. 
I thought the title I gave it, with my 
motto from Cowper, wonld serve to point out 
this, and to guide the expectation of my 
readers. It is difficult sometimes to fix upon a 
proper title. I well remember my good mend 
the late Mr. Darwin onoe telling me that he 
had found this to be “absurdly difficult.” 
Perhaps I should have added a Preface. Had I 
intended to write a studied “ book of travel ” 
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(so many of ■which are so very over-studied 
sometimes), it could not have occurred to me to 
choose Mexico as a theme on which to elaborate 
chapters. My volume was intended Purely as a 
pleasant introduction of the Mexico of to-day to 
the general reader, and to be read throughout 
as though I were conversing with him. lne 
“ comparisons ” I cannot but consider as 
essential to my pages ; and I must confess that 
Ihe “digressions” had not appeared to me as 
forced or foreign to the general subject, but 
rather as affording the alleviation of kindred 
variety. Judged by this standard, I did not 
anticipate that the book would disappoint my 
critics ; hut, if j'udged by the severer one which 
my reviewer in the Academy had in view, 
and supposing that I had aimed at such a one, 
then I admit I must have suffered judgment by 
nil dicit. J- J- Aubertin. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jnne 19. 7,39 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Descartes,” by 
Mr. E. Hatrksley Rhodes. __ , . . 

Toxsday, Jane 20, 7.45 p.m. 8tatistioal““ 
Kfty Years of Small-pox in London,” by Dr. W. A. Guy. 

8 30pm. Zoological: “ Additions to tbs Menagerie 
in May.” by the Secretary : » The Valves of th« Heart of 
Ornithorhynehus paradoxus compared with those of Man 
and the Rabbit, with 8ome Observation!* on the Fossa 
orolii,” by Prof. E. Ray Lankestor: “ 5?*P‘ rat °7 

Organs of Apteryx." by Prof. Huxley: «< OontribattoM to 
the Anatomy of Passerine Birds,” VI., by Mr. W. A. 

Wxdnkbday, Jans 21, 8 p.m. Geological: “ The Oanee of Hie 
Depression and Elevation of the Land dnrimr the Glaoiel 
Period,” by Mr. T. F. Jamieson! “Toe Rhsoties of 
Nottinghamshire,” by Mr. E. Wilson; “ Organio Bjmyin* 
from the Upper Permian Strata of Kargalinik. In Eastern 
Siia," by Mr. W.H.Twelvetrees; “ The Silurian Species 

Qlauconome, end e Suggested Olamlfloation of the 
Pstseosoio Polyson,” by Messrs. Q. W. Shrubaole and 
O R. Vine; “The Silurian and Cambrian Strata of the 
Baitio Prorinoes of Russia, ae oompared rrith those of 
Soandlnaria and the British IeUnde.” by Prof. F. 
Schmidt; “The Dorsal Region of the Vertebral Column 
of a New Dinosaur from the Weal den of Brook, Isle of 
Wight, preserved In the WoodwardUn Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 

Thursday! Juie 22, 8 p.m. Society for the Rmwnragement 
of the Fine Arte: “The Philoeophy of Musie,” by Dr. 
Bernhardt. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. , , „ . _ 

Friday, June 23, 8 p.m. Brownin*: “ Brownings Method of 
revealing the Soul to itaelf by means of a Startling Ex- 
peri enoe.” by Prof. Hiram Corson. 

Saturday, June 21, 3 p.m. Physical. 


SCIENCE. 

flack’s edition of martial’s epigrams. 
M. Valer. Martialis Epigrammaton librum 
primum. Recensuit commentariis instruxit 
Joannes Flach. (Tubingae.) 

Martial is an author who has not received 
his fair share of attention from modem 
editors. 8ince the seventeenth century the 
only editions produced have been those of 
Schneidewin (1842 and 1853) and Messrs. 
Paley and Stone (1868). The former con¬ 
fined itself to a criticism of the text; the 
latter contained a short commentary on select 
Epigrams for the use of schools, following 
the text of Schneidewin. A good modern 
commentary, therefore, on the whole of 
Martial was much wanted; and it is in regard 
to this part of an editor’s work that the 
edition produced last year by Prof. Flach 
will be of considerable service. The text of 
Martial as constituted by Schneidewin in his 
smaller edition after he had received collations 
of the Codex Vossianus antiquissimus and 
the Codex Edinburgensis —the latter from 
Sir W. Hamilton at the instance of Prof. 
Lushington—will probably long continue to 
be regarded as the textus receptus. 

The work of Prof. Flach contains a re¬ 
vised text of the First Book of the Epigrams, 
a short critical apparatus (constructed rather 


with a view to the requirements of the 
ordinary reader than to completeness), and a 
commentary, besides some introductory 
matter. The editor writes in Latin—a prac¬ 
tice which in the case of Martial carries the 
obvious advantage of being able to treat 
matters quae patrio sermone dicere non est. 
Unfortunately, the book seems to have been 
produced in some haste, if we may judge 
by the numerous misprints and occasional 
“ lapses.” There is a modest remark of the 
editor in the Introduction, “ editionem non 
emisi nisi rogatus ab auditoribus.” This 
being so, it would perhaps be unfair to 
treat it as one would treat the Ibis of Mr. 
Ellis—the mature and deliberate result of 
years of work. Nevertheless, the editor 
would probably wish that his work should be 
considered on its own merits, not only with a 
view to a future edition, but also that its 
strong points may receive due recognition. 

A commentary on Martial, as has been 
said, is the chief desideratum, and the notes 
of Prof. Flach are good and, on the whole, 
tolerably complete ; with their help, the com¬ 
petent student ought to find few positive 
difficulties. At the same time there are 
passages in which further consideration would 
probably have led him to make additions and 
corrections. Thus more help would be wel- 
come on lxx. 10 (torus) and xxvi. 2 
( totiens ). The notes might frequently have 
been enriched by further illustration— e.g., 
on xxii. 2 frangere might have been compared 
with the same word in civ. 19 (“to crunch 
with the teeth ”); on i. 4 the editor might 
have quoted Ovid’s Ad vos studiosa revertor 
pectora (Trist. iv. 10, 91) to illustrate lector 
studiose ; on xxxvii. 2 (bibis vitro), Virgil s 
gemma bibat ( G■ ii. 506). Similarly on iv. 2 
we miss the terrarum dominos of Horace; on 
iv. 3 (prensus blando a dente rediret) he 
might have compared civ. 19 (timidos 
tenere dentes) and Lucr. v. 1069 (suspensis 
dentibus) ; on xliii. 11 (tantum spectavimus 
omnes) Ovid’s Virgilium vidi tantum (Trist. 
iv. 10, 51). On lxxx. 2 he should have 
mentioned that esse (— to eat), for which 
he quotes Juvenal and Quintilian, is also 
used by Plautus (e.g., Trin. ii. 1, 27, and 
passim) and Cicero. On xlvi. he has mis¬ 
quoted his Plautus (Mil. ii. 2, 60, age si quid 
agis). Generally, Prof. Flach is a safe 
guide; but he should not have written the 
note on exctisarem, si meum esset exemplum 
(Praef. 9), in which he implies that incusarem 
would be more in place. The poet clearly 
means that the “ licentia verborum ” requires 
no apology. Again, Prof. Flach is distinctly 
napping when he remarks on the line— 

“ Flacoe, Antenorel spe» et alnmne laris ” 

(lxxvi. 2), 

“ hiatum looi et interpunotio et nomen pro- 
prium excusant.’’ There is another curious 
slip in the note on civ. 8, where he says, 
“ usitatior forma est esseda primae declina- 
tionis : sed temporis huius auctores, imprimis 
Suetonius, essedum dicunt.” On the con¬ 
trary, essedum is the common form; and 
Seneca (“ huius temporis auctor ”) uses esseda 
once. Some English readers will not be 
sorry to find that a German professor is, after 
all, human. On the whole, however, the 
careful student will recognise the general 
utility of the notes, which show a wide 


acquaintance with the works of Martial and 
contemporary writers. 

In the matter of his text Prof. Flaoh cannot 
be congratulated. Iu one or two places he 
gives us ingenious and successful emenda¬ 
tions— e.g., in xxxiv. 7 (Thaide for ab Alide 
or Leda), in Praef. 9 (suavissimum for novis- 
simum) ; but, as a rule, he is far too reckless 
in introducing conjectures of his own and 
others which are sometimes unsuccessful, 
sometimes wholly uncalled for. Thu3, in 
xxi. 2 he changes ingessit into imposuit, in 
xli. 6 madidtm into tepidum, pleading in 
favour of these words that they appear 
in other places in Martial; but that is no 
reason for altering the reading of the MSS. 
in the passages under consideration: madidum 
cicer has a very intelligible sense (“ half-boiled 
peas,” “gequellte Erbsen ”); and ingessit 
suits its context well enough. In xli. 10 he 
changes tepidis into madidus j but tepiiis 
popinis is a good enough phrase. Other in¬ 
stances of a similar tendency are to be found 
in xxvii. 4, xlviii. 3, lxxxv. 3, cix. 20. Iu 
xxix. 4 our editor calls Schneidewin’s reading 
(en erne, ne mea sint), which is nearer to the 
best MSS. than his own (hoc erne, quod mea 
sunt), an absurdity, and refers to lxvi. 14. 
But why should not the poet say in one place 
« let him [the plagiarist] buy my book "—i.e., 
the copyright—and in another “ let him buy 
my silence ” ? Again, in vi. 3 he prefers the 
reading exarmat for exorat, Exarmat can 
only mean “ disarms; ” but then sua praeda 
must be the hare; and against this Martial 
himself might be quoted (xxii. 5)— praeda 
canum lepus est. E. A. Sonnenschein. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HEBREW V AND THE NASAL GUTTURAL 
CONSONANT. 

S Norfolk Terrene, B»yr*»ter, W. 

Before I speak of this strange corruption of 
the two, originally, non-nasal sounds of U, it 
■will be as well to enter into some particulars 
regarding the guttural “ n ” when it belongs to 
other languages. This sound, which, either 
voiced or voiceless, for convenience’ Bake I 
shall represent by [»], may occur in the fol¬ 
lowing positions:—(1) Before another guttural 
sound, as [k, g] ; (2) at the end of a word, after 
a vowel; (3) between two vowels; (4) before 
the nasal “ alveolar” (alias dental) soundJut; 
(5) before the sounds [f, v, s, sh, zh, 1, m, ii, r]; 
(0) at the beginning of a word, as an initial per¬ 
mutation ; (7) at the beginning of a word, or a 
phrase, before a vowel. 

1. In the first instance [»], represented by 
“ n,” occurs in almost every language, with 
the exception of those, such as French and 
Portuguese, which replace it by vocal nasality 
[“], or vocal semi-nasality [-]. The following 
words, all meaning, with a single exception, 
“ tongue, language, bank (of money),” are, in 
fact, written in French and Portuguese langue, 
banque ; lingua , banco, but pronounced [lag, 
bak; liguoo, baku], while in Italian, Spanish, 
English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
they sound [llingwa, bbanko; lengua, bhanko; 
foongwtdzh, baenk; bank; bank; springa (‘ to 
run”), bank; bank, although written i 
banco; lengua, banco-, “language, bank; bans; 
bank ; springa, bank ; bank. In German, Dutcn, 
and Danish, [n] always replaces [ng] before a 
vowel, as in xunge ; tongdoos (tongueless); lunge, 
pron. [teune; i'ondloon ; tune]. Sicil. nganna 
“ to deceive ” [ngannd], may he quoted. 

[ 2. The second instanoe is shown by the valus 
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given in English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish to final “ ng,” in “ long,” long, lang, lang, 
lang, pronounced I76n, lan, lan, Ion, lanj. 
Italian and Spanish replaoe final [n] by the 
sound [n], and Portuguese, as well as French, 
by vocal nasality. In Italian suon “sound” 
(for sucno); in Spanish son “they are;” in 
Portuguese som “sound in French son “id.,” 
the pronunciation is [ssubn ; /on (with one of the 
"backward” Spanish “esses”!; so (with the 
rather shut Portuguese nasal “ o ”) ; so (with 
the rather open French nasal “ o ”)]. Among 
some of the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
dialects, however, final [n], written “ n,” makes 
its appearance. Venetian, Asturian, and Gali¬ 
cian pan “ bread ” is pronounoed [pan]. The 
case is the same with pan, pronounced [pan], in 
Genoese, Mentonese, Piedmontese, Friulano, and 
almost all the Occitanian living dialects, when 
they do not suppress entirely the final oonso- 
nantal sound; while Franco-Occitanian, in 
several of its own dialects, shows a decided 
tendency to replace final [n], always written “ n,” 
by the vocal French nasality, [']. On the other 
hand, the vocal semi-nasality, [-], similar to that 
of some German dialects, and not so full as the 
French, obtains in several Gallo-Italic dialects 
other than Piedmontese, particularly in Milanese, 
Bolognese, and Bomagnuolo. In these, pan 
does not sound [pan], but [pa]. In Milanese, 
moreover, the verbal plural termination, written 
“an,” is pronounced [tin], as in san “they 
know,” cantaran “they will sing,” pronounoed 
[san, kataran]. In fact, these three Milanese 
words, written : (1) san, and having the meaning 
of the Italian adjective sano “ healthy; ” (2) 
sann, meaning sans, the Italian feminine plural 
of the same word; and (3) san “ they know,” 
sanno, in Italian, receive, according to Cherubini, 
the first]authority in respeot of Milanese, these 
three very distinct pronunciations: [(1) ea ; (2) 
Ban; (3) san]. With regard to the Bomanese 
dialects, they also give the sound of [n] to their 
final “n,” as in paun ( Oberland ), pronounced 
[paun] ; pang ( Oberhalbstein), pronounced [pan] ; 
pan ( Lower Engadine), pronounced [pan] ; paun 
(Upper Engadine), pronounced [peon]; pang 
(Gardena Tyrolese), pronounced [pan], 

3. Between two vowels [n] may occur not only 
in English, German,Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
where it is represented by “ng,” but also in 
Galician, Genoese, and Piedmontese, which in¬ 
dicate it by “ nh.” The Germano-Soandinavian 
words “singer,” stinger, zanger, sungare, sanger, 
are pronounoed [sins, zener, zaner, sdner, saner], 
while Galician unha, and Genoese or Piedmontese 
unha, sound [un-a, un-a], and mean “ one,” as 
a feminine. The other Neo-Latin dialects do 
not possess, as a general rule, [n] between two 
vowels, and this applies also to Mentonese, in 
spite of its Genoese nature. 

4. Before [n], [n] may occur in Swedish, where 
it is representedhy “ g,” as in regn “ rain,” pro¬ 
nounced [rfenn]. In this position [n] is hardly 
known in other languages (see “ wrongness,” 
in 6). 

5. Gartner, at p. 55 of his Die Oredner Man- 
dart (Linz, 1879), quotes [n] before [f, v, s, ah, 
sb, 1, m, n, r], as in [infiera “ hell; ” invifern 
“winter;” insend “to teach;” inshtd “sum¬ 
mer ; ” sonzhse “ grease ; ” nloutro “ then ; ” 
mezmnmenter “indifferently;” nno “ nowhere;” 
dinrer “ seldom.” In Mentonese, according to 
what Mr. J. B. Andrews writes me, “ n ” may be 
pronounced as [n] before [d!, f, s, r], as in cun- 
d/ind, gunfid, cunsei, genre, pronounced [kun- 
dand, gunfii, kunsei, dzhenre], “ to condemn, 
to inflate, advice, son-in-law.” The Germano- 
Scandinavian tongues, only in derived words, 
may offer [nt, nth, nf, ns, nl, nn], as in English 
‘length,” [tenth] ; “wrongful,” [rbnful]; “song- 
ster,” [ibmis]; “ longly,” [/5niij ; “ wrongness,” 
[rhTines] ; German jungfer, “ maid,” [junferl ; 
Batch zangster, “ songstress,” [zanster] ; 
Swedish langt, “far,” [lbnt] ; Danish /angst, 


“capture,” [fanstl Compound words, as “ long¬ 
wise, wrongbead,” or Dutch jongman, jongvroto, 
jonggezel, “young man, young lady, bachelor,” 
as presenting [nw, nh, nm, nv, ny\, &o., are not 
taken into consideration. 

6. The Celtio languages possess [n], expressed 
by “ ng ” or even “ n,” not only at the end and in 
the middle, but also at the beginning of a word, 
as an initial permutation ; for instance, in 
Welsh llong “ ship ” [thbn]; llunces “ young 
woman,” [lhankes] ; and in Irish fing. fmythuir 
“ anoint, anointer,” [uun, uunhooirj]. These 
two languages, being the only ones, among the 
Celtic, that possess initial [n], always expressed 
by “ ng,” the following examples will suffice :— 
(1) Before a vowel, as in Welsh fy nga/r “ my 
goat,” derived from gafr “ goat; ” and in Irish 
bhur ngabhar “ your goat,” from gabhar ; (2) 
before “1,” as in fy nglo “ my coal,” from glo ; 
and in Irish bhur nglas “ your lock,” from glas ; 
(3) before " r,” as in fy ngras “ my grace,” from 
gras ; and in Irish bhur ngrian “ your sun,” 
from grian ; (4) before “ n,” as in Irish bhur 
ngnOtha “ your doings,” from gnOtha ; (5) before 
“ w,” as in Welsh fy ngwlad “ my country,” from 
gwlad ; (6) before “ h,” as in Welsh fy 
nghalon “ my heart,” from colon “ heart.” 

7. Coming now to the very corrupted [n] pro¬ 

nunciation given by a great number of modern 
Jews to the two originally non-nasal sounds of 
p, I must remark that no initial [n], before a 
vowel, ever occurs, in radical words, in any of 
the languages now spoken where the Jews, 
availing themselves so naturally of this cor¬ 
rupted sound, have been settled for so many 
centuries. It is true that such an initial [n] 
occurs in Celtio only in non-radical words, 
but this takes place exactly as in the modern 
Hebrew words, either radical or not, presenting 
V, as is shown by ^ “ upon;” VOW “to hear; ” 
V~\ “companion;” “evil,” pronounced 

[nal; shaamAn; roan (although written “ rdna ”); 
raanfih]. _ It is also to be observed that [n] 
is not in general use among the Polish, 
German, and other Northern European Jews 
settled in countries in which Celtic has not been 
spoken, as it has been in Southern Europe and 
other European countries previous to the exist¬ 
ence of the Neo-Latin dialects and when the 
Hebrew pronunciation might have been influ¬ 
enced by Celtio. All these facts, after being 
taken into due consideration, embolden me to 
form the hypothesis, which I am ready to aban¬ 
don if a better can be suggested, that it is, if 
not probable, at least possible that the corrupted 
Jewish European pronunciation of [n] for 3? is 
very ancient and due to Celtio, a language 
which, even in its bardic alphabet, was in pos¬ 
session of a symbol peculiarly shaped and 
exclusively expressing this non-radioal nasal 
sound. L.-L. Bonaparte. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The June number of Petermann’s Mittheil- 
angen is devoted almost exclusively to Central 
Asia. In addition to an acoount of Oshanin’s 
exploration of Karategin in 1878, it brings us a 
highly interesting map of Eastern Tibet and 
the adjoining regions of China and India. Herr 
Hassenstein, it is evident, has devoted much 
time and thought to the compilation of this 
map, and has succeeded fairly well in combining 
the older Chinese documents with the results of 
modern European exploration. The accom¬ 
panying text furnishes ample details on the 
authorities consulted. In an early number we 
are promised an equally valuable contribution 
to the geography of Equatorial Africa, con¬ 
sisting of maps showing Dr. Emin-Bey’s ex¬ 
plorations on the Upper Nile, in Western G a.Ha 
Land, and in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province. 

Herr Flegel writes to the editor of the 
Mittheilungen that he left Loko, on the Benue, 


on March 9, for Adamawa. Unfortunately, the 
ivory caravan, with which he had hoped to be 
able to travel, deserted him, as a possible rival; 
and he did not, under these circumstanoes, look 
forward to a very successful journey. 

The Bev. J. Brodbeck, a Moravian mission¬ 
ary stationed at Friedrichsthal, in Southern 
Greenland, reports in Nach Oslen (Niesky) on 
his discovery of what are evidently remains of 
Northmen, on Kangerdlugssuatsiak Fiord, on 
the east coast of Greenland, in lat. 60° 30' N. 
The building discovered by him is forty paces 
long by ten wide, and its foundations consist 
partly of stones of cyclopean dimensions. The 
plain of NarBsak, upon which this building 
rises, is a verdant spot, abounding in grass, 
water, and berries. Farther north, at Umanak, 
in lat. 60° N., the natives say, there are ruins 
of a similar description. Thus, after all, the 
“Osterbygd” of the Northmen occupied the 
eastern ooast of Greenland, and not the western 
coast to the south of Julianehaab. 


SOIENGE NOTES. 

Anthropological Relics from America. —Mr. Mann 
Valentine, of Biohmond, in Virginia, who is now 
on a visit to this country, has brought with him 
a remarkable collection of stone figures which 
are of great interest to anthropologists. We 
understand that some two thousand of these 
objeots have been discovered. Only a small 
number are now in England, but photographs 
of many others enable us to form a fair idea of 
the entire collection. The figures are carved in 
micaoeous schist, in steatite, and in sandstone. 
To what people they may be attributed is at 
present an anthropological puzzle, but they are 
probably not all of the same age. It has been 
conjectured that one of the animals represents 
a mastodon, and this would suggest a very 
high antiquity ; but, on the other hand, one of 
the men evidently carries a gun, showing that 
this figure, at any rate, is modern. The 
collection was exhibited at the last meeting of 
the Anthropological Institute, and described by 
Mr. A. H. Keane. 

At the meeting of the subscribers to the 
memorial to the late Prof. Bolleston held on 
June 1, it was resolved that the money sub¬ 
scribed (which amounts to a little over £1,100) 
should be paid to the University of Oxford, as 
trustees, to found a Bolleston Prize, to be 
awarded every alternate year for the best 
memoir showing original research in any one 
of the following subjects;—animal and vegetable 
morphology, physiology and pathology, and 
anthropology. The prize is to be open to all 
members of Oxford and Cambridge under ten 
years’ standing. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. James Dabmbsteteb contributes an inter¬ 
esting paper to the Revue critique for June 5 
upon five Persian MBS., written in the Hebrew 
character, which were recently acquired in Paris 
by Dr. A. Neubauer, of Oxford. The Biblio- 
theque nationals already possesses about twenty 
MSS. of the same kind, containing translations 
of the Bible and the Apocrypha. They were 
evidently written by Jews, between the thir¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; and their 
interest is chiefly philological, as throwing light 
upon the growth of modern Persian out of 
Pehlvi. Of Dr. Neubauei’s MSS., one contains 
a short vocabulary of difficult words in the 
Bible, arranged in the order of the books; 
another, the Pentateuch, with the Haphtaroth 
and the Psalms, dated 1483, which may throw 
light upon the history of the Massorah ; another 
consists of saored legends in verse, one of which 
gives the story of Joseph and Zuleikha, while 
another tells how Hiram,King of China,” 
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■ends gifts to David. But the most interesting 
of all is a translation of Ps. i.-oxxvii., with 
a dedication to the King of Persia. This King, 
M. Darmesteter thinks, must be one of the 
Mongol dynasty, who reigned in the latter half 
of the thirteenth oentury, and who were as 
celebrated for their religious tolerance as was 
Akbar the Great. 

At a reoent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions M. H. Weil read a paper upon a 
parchment leaf found at Medinet-el-Fares, the 
site of the ancient Arsinoe, whioh contains the 
text of a portion of the second parabasis of the 
Aves of Aristophanes. As many other fragments 
of MSS. coming from the same source belong, at 
the latest, to the sixth century A.D., this may 
also be assigned to that date. The earliest 
codex of Aristophanes that we possess is not 
earlier than the eleventh century. This frag¬ 
ment is carefully written; the words are 
accentuated; and the lines are not only 
separated, but “justified” with reference to 
their length. A comparison of the readings 
with those of the MSS. and the best editions 
shows that certain traditional errors hare 
already orept in; but, on the other hand, there 
are some readings described by M. Weil as both 
good and never before suggested. In the margin 
are some scholia, now scarcely legible, one of 
whioh confirms the existence of a word to be 
found in some of the oldest MSS., but doubted 
by modern soholars. 

Mb. H. Grattan Guinness, of the Living¬ 
stone Mission, will shortly publish a translation 
of the grammar of the Congo language written 
in Latin by the Capuohin preacher Brusoiotto, 
and printed at Borne in 1659. 

The Brunet prize, for a bibliography of 
Aristotle, has been awarded by the Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions to M. M. Schwab, of the 
Bibliothhque nationals. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.— (Tuesday, 
June 6.) 

Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.—Mr- 
L. Lund read a paper entitled "The Epoch of 
Joseph : Amenhotep IV. aa the Pharaoh of the 
Famine.” His first argument was that the state¬ 
ments of the Bible imply that Joseph diminished 
or abolished the power of the magnates, and made 
the monarchy absolute. Such a political revolution 
he discovers in the inscription* of the XIXth 
Dynasty, especially in those of Amenhotep IV. 
(Khunaten). Secondly, oan any of the inoidents 
mentioned In the Bible be identified with inscrip¬ 
tions and pictures of this period? Mr. Land 
thinks he osn find indications both of large ool- 
lections of grain and of its distribution among the 
people, an official personage being prominent in 
eaoh esse by the side of the King. In support of 
his general position—that Amenhotep IV. was the 
Pharaoh of the Famine—Mr. Lnnd had oolleoted a 
great body of evidenoe from divers quarters.—In 
■peaking to the paper, Mr. Viiliera Stuart, M.P., 
exhibited a large coloured drawing, three feet by two, 
of the remarkable funeral canopy lately discovered 
near Thebes. Some fragments of the original 
were also produced. He stated that Queen Isi-e-m 
Kheb, in whose honour the canopy had been made, 
was a contemporary of Solomon, being mother-in- 
law to Shishak, who took Jerusalem after Solomon s 
death. He further exhibited original oasts from 
the bas-reliefs of the tomb discovered and exca¬ 
vated by himself at Thebes. The casts represented 
the heads of Amenhotep IV. and Khuensten, 
whioh respectively ooonr on the opposite sides of 
the tomb facade. Mr. Villiers Stuart pointed out 
that there oould not well be a greater oontrast 
between the two heads, although np to the present 
time Egyptologists had been of one mind in. think¬ 
ing that the two royal names, Amenhotep and 
Khnenaten, were bnt the earlier and later names 
adopted by the disk-worthipping Pharaoh. Bat 
on this tomb Amenhotep vn remarkably stout 


and burly, while Khuenaten was a lean, effeminate- 
looking man, jnst as he is represented in tha well- 
known Tel-ei-amama bas-reliefs. Mr. Viiliera Stuart 
pointed oat what he deemed a fatal objeotion to 
Mr. Land's identification. The Bible told us that 
from Joseph's death to the Exodus the ohitdren of 
Israel inoreased from seventy to 1,000,000; and 
Mr. Viiliera Staart remarked that the 430 years 
assigned by St. Panl to the Egyptian bondage 
would be none too much to allow for that increase, 
and would just correspond to the interval between 
Amasls, the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and Menephtha, in whose reign the Egyptian 
ohronioler Manetho dated the Exodus.—A paper 
was then read from Prof. Bayoe upon “The 
Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions,” of whioh 
an abstract was given in the Academy of last weak. 
—A letter was also read from Prof. Sayoe upon the 
names of the numerals in Snmerian and Acoadian. 

New Shakspere 8ocibty.— (Friday, June 9.) 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq , Director, in the Chair.—Dr. 
B. Nicholson read a paper, “ Waa Hamlet Mad ? ” 
Mainly on the strength of Hamlet’s apology to 
Laertes for his behaviour to him at Ophella’a 
grave, Dr. Nicholson contended that Hamlet waa 
mad. The alternative waa that Hamlet lied to 
Laertes, and that oould not be admitted. The 
Dootor argued that Hamlet's madness was supported 
by the view of him taken by 8bakspere's own 
company and Shakspere's contemporaries ; also by 
Hamlet's extreme melaneholy, which Batman and 
Andrew Boorde both reckoned aa a form of madness. 
His want of any sense of moral responsibility—aa 
shown by hisunoonoern for killing Polonina and get¬ 
ting Gnildenstein and Kosenorantz murdered—his 
continual Irresolution and inventing exouse a for it, 
hit thinking Ophelia his love and his enemy, hit 
suspioioutuess—all standard evidence* of madness 
•till—confirmed the view that in these points 
Hamlet was mad, though sane on all othera.—In 
the diteusslon that followed, Mr. Furnivall, Dr. 
Bayne, Min Phipson, and othera argued strenu¬ 
ously against Dr. Nicholson's view, whioh simply 
destroyed Hamlet ; bat Mr. Harrison supported 
this view to the extent that Hamlet was a 
“melancholiac,” and liable to barite of excitement 
quite beyond hie own oontroi. On a vote being 
taken, two were for Hamlet’s madness, all the 
rest for his sanity. 


FINE ART. 

TEE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

{Fifth and Concluding Notice.) 

Mb. John White’s beautiful landscape, called 
“ Silver and Gold ” (428), the gold of a oorn-field 
brought tenderly against the silver of the sea, 
is one of the most promising pictures of the 
•year. Near it bangs a design by Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake—“The Assumption” (430)—whioh 
should have been mentioned before for its rare 
refinement and sweet feeling. In the same 
room is Mr. John Beid’s “Homeless and 
Homewards,” a picture of strolling musicians, 
with their children, in a field by the side of the 
river. The figures are well studied ; the land¬ 
scape is exoellently painted. Here, also, besides 

g ood specimens of the manly art of Mr. Fred 
[organ (618) and Mr. Tom Lloyd (607), is one 
of the finest pastorals of the year—viz., Mr. 
Emslie’s “ Harvest Field ” (498). With a notice 
of Mr. Henry Moore's grand study of a stormy 
sea (557), some bright views of Bude by Mr. 
Charles Stoney (635, &c.) f Mr. Leader's 
beautiful landscape (737), Mr. Hamilton Mao- 
cullum’s tender and poetical “ Music on the 
Water” (773), Miss Margaret Hickson’s 
striking and beautiful “Shady Lane” (785), 
Miss Alice Havere’ “Trouble,” Mr. Arthur 
Stock’s humorous “Unknown Speoies” (795), 
and Mrs. Alma Tadema's exquisitely painted 
“ Asleep,” we must paBs on to the sculpture. 

We have in our first notice already drawn 
attention to the fine work exhibited by Messrs. 
Armstead, Hamo Thomyoroft, and others, but 


we omitted to refer to one of the most notable 
contributions to the present exhibition—vis., 
the head of John the Baptist, by M. Bodin 
(1688), a portion of his large figure at fits 
Salon. Two other works by M. Bodin are to 
be seen at the Grosyenor Gallery. They are 
all distinguished by their frank realism, their 
largeness of style, and a force of presentation. 
There is no art so conservative as soulpture; 
and in England there are probably many who 
will be not only puzzled, but shooked, at model¬ 
ling whioh aims neither at the pretty nor the 
olassio. But, whatever be their faults or their 
merits, M. Bodin’s sculptures deserve no little 
attention as accomplished examples of a new 
sohool, whioh, while holding fast to the true 
principle of the ancient art—viz., expression by 
form only—yet chooses the forms and ex¬ 
presses the sentiments of the modern world. 
Abandoning the ideal of physioal perfection 
as the only aim of soulpture, it finds that suoh 
foroes as strength of character, spiritual energy, 
and passive endurance have suoh power over 
the human frame as oan be only adequately ex¬ 
pressed by modelling in the round. M. Logics, 
actuated by this revived, though by no means 
wholly modern, spirit of sculpture, finds 
something eternally grand and monumental iu 
the patienoe of the weary “ Bailor’s WifeM. 
Rodin’s imagination oonoeives St John the 
Baptist as the palpable embodiment of a “ voioe 
crying in the wilderness.” This phase of soulp¬ 
ture, whioh may be oalled the soulpture of 
humanity, has many opponents, who dub and 
damn as picturesque or piotorial all imaginative 
modelling that does not strive after an ideal of 
physical perfection. M. Bodin’s “St. John” 
is not ideal in its beauty, but it is 
typical and spiritual; and it is oertainly 
not picturesque in any sense fatal to 
sculpture. If anyone wishes to see what 
improperly pioturesque soulpture is, he has 
only to look on either side of this grandly 
modelled head and see bust after bust whioh 
owe their attraction, mainly, to deftly chiselled 
oavities in the eyes and life-like imitations of 
beards and moustaohios. They grin, and smirk, 
and frown all round the room, and whatever 
purely sculpturesque merit they possess is con¬ 
cealed by the success of contrivances to rival 
the effects of oolour and brush-work. In M. 
Bodin’s “St. John” there ia no triokofthe 
kind. The hair is treated broadly and simply, 
without oonoealing the oontours of the face, whioh 
are modelled with great boldness, the sookets of 
the eyes are simple cavities, and all the strong 
expression of the head is legitimately gained by 
pose and structure alone. The same may be 
eaid of M. Legros’ “ Sailor’s Wife,” the solemn 
grandeur of whose figure is not enhanoedby 
any “ pioturesque ” trick. The weary eyes are 
concealed beneath the heavy lids, and the 
drapery is treated with the greatest severity. 
It is one of the most encouraging signs for the 
future of sculpture that the present exhibition 
contains suoh fine speeimens both of the sculp¬ 
ture of beauty aud the sculpture of humanity. 
The cause of the excellence of both kinds, so 
different in spirit, is due to similar sound 
principles acting on different artistic natures. 
As in other branches of art, sculptors (t.e., a 
few of them) have determined to go to Nature 
for their models and to follow their own 
artistio impulses. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
no less than M. Bodin, has burst the bonds of 
tradition; and his “ Teucer,” though an abstract 
work of art, would never have been so fresh 
and lifelike as it is if Mr. Thornycroft had 
borrowed his motif from Praxiteles and taken 
an ancient marble instead of a living man for a 
model. His sympathies are all with beauty, 
refinement, and distinction, and be has 
managed to impart all these qualities to his 
statuette of the fate “ Lord Beaoonsfield,” whioh 
is alive with the spirited grace of a witty 
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courtier. Mr. Woolner’s noble medallion 
“Mr. Junes Spedding” (1837) is, in its way, 
unsurpassed by anything here; and among the 
mat which seem to us to deserve most praise 
are Mr. Frederick Callcott’s beautiful group 
called “ A Mother’s Love” (1620), Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s “Kiss of Victory” (1597), Mr. H. 
Bichard Finker’s semi-statue of the late “ Prof. 
Bolleston” (1668), and Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
“Proposed Sketch for a Statue of Sir Row¬ 
land Hill” (1660). Among the busts remark¬ 
able for purity of style may be mentioned 
“ Lord Hatherlev ” by Mr. W. Day Key worth, 
Jun. (1555), “ Miss Blanche Hughas ” by Mr. 
0. B. Birch, A.R.A., and “An Old English 
Lady” by Miss Gertrude Crockford. As an 
example of purely “picturesque” sculpture 
may be noticed the bust of the late “ John 
Landseer, A.R.A.,” by Mr. John Adams Acton. 
This is but a translation into marble of Sir 
Edwin’s memorable portrait of his father—a fact 
not noted in the Catalogue. The fertile and 
effective talent of Mr. Boehm is oonspiouous in 
many places here, and there are numerous 
other interesting plastio works which we are 
obliged to pass over. Fortunately, they can all, 
with one exception, be well seen under the new 
arrangements. The exception is Miss Grant’s 
medallion of the late “Dean 8tanley ” (1650), 
which is hung in a position that makes it 
impossible to judge of its merits. 

The average merit of the water-oolours is high; 
and, though anything like a thorough exami¬ 
nation of them is impossible here, we can 
mention a few which appeared to us of unusual 
merit The two drawings by M. Jules Trayer, 
“The Sempstresses” {895) and “An Infant 
School” (913), are delightful as quiet studies 
of character and gesture, and perfeot in 
technique. Mr. C. Robertson gives us 
another version of “The Shoes of the 
Faithful” (866). Mr. Arthur Croft’s “On 
the Lledr” (902), the “Silent Lake” of 
Mdme. Georgina de l’Aubinifere (905), some bold 
drawings by Miss Kate Maoaulay, Mr. Bott’s 
“ When Autumn scatters his Departing Gleams” 

& , Mr. E. Wake Cook’s very beautiful and 
r finished scene on “The River Ure” 

E , the “ Edge of the Stream” by Mr. George 
a (985), the “Silvery Morning” by Mr. 
James Watts (987), Mr. Alfred Graoe’s 
“ Winter’s Afternoon ” (991), and the bold sunny 
landscapes of Mr. Gaiofre are all of a high 
olass. Some of the best of the figure subjects are 
Mr. Edwin Bale’s “A Winter’s Day ” (998), Mr. 
Caffieri’s “Boulogne Women(1002), Mr. 
Arthur Melville’s “Pilgrim’s Prayer” (1023), 
and “A Sannyasi ” by Mr. J. Griffiths (1073). 
Among the still life we noticed some dead 
“ Wood Pigeons ” by Mr. John Sherrin, some 
“ Haddock ” by Mr. B. O. Stocks, and a bull¬ 
finch and tomtit by Miss K. Griffith (927), very 
skilfully executed. 

We wish we oould conclude our notices of the 


Leighton and Mr. Poynter for the decoration of 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but the 
general scheme seems to us to be poor without 
being simple, a oolleotion of detaohed forms 
without grandeur or unity, leaving blank spaoes 
of awkward shape. _ In the design of the Presi¬ 
dent, of the sea giving up its dead, the figures 
have an appropriate upward movement, but 
they are neither grand nor diatinot enough to tell 
at a distance. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


MISS NORTE'S GALLERY AT KEW. 

A large concourse of people, including dis¬ 
tinguished members of the scientific, literary, 
artistic, and fashionable world, attended the 
opening of Miss Marianne North’s Gallery at 
Kew on June 7. This gallery has been built 
by Mies North, at her own expense, on a site in 


Kew Gardens granted by the Government, to 
reoeive the unique collection of sketches in oils 
made by her from plants in all quarters of the 
globe. The building contains au exhibition- 
room, fifty feet by twenty-five, a studio, and 
apartments for the caretaker. It was planned 
by the famous architect and historian of archi¬ 
tecture, Mr. Fergusson, who generously made 
a present of his designs and superintended the 
execution of the work. The gallery illustrates 
his theory of the method used in lighting 
temples by the Greeks, and is certainly 
one of the best-lighted rooms in existence. 
It now contains upwards of 600 paintings 
in oils, which Miss North has made in the 
course of many years’ wanderings through the 
Tropios. Australia, North America, Brazil, New 
Zealand, India, Ceylon, Japan, Jamaica, Tene- 
riffe, and elsewhere. Her principal object was 
to represent the vegetation of these regions, 
from forest trees down to the minutest herbs ; 
but, while she realised this aim with a scientific 
acouracy which justifies Sir Joseph Hooker in 
saying that her portraits of plants and flowers 
are of the greatest value to professed botanists, 
she' determined to bring the haunts and 
habitations of eaoh specimen vividly before the 
student. Ordinary spectators, after enjoying 
the rich mosses of oolours offered by rare 
orchids and rhododendrons, the grotesque forms 
of pitcher-plants, the sensational curiosity of 
gigantio sun-dews, or the complicated foliage 
of bamboo-brakes and palm-groves, will turn 
with even keener interest to landscapes of the 
Himalayas, sandy tracts of Arizona, land-locked 
oaves and distant glaoiers in New Zealand, a 
North American forest glowing with autumnal 
tints, a Javan holy city, or a quiet hill-side of 
Japan. Every taste will find in this room some 
object worthy of attentive study; and on each 
picture there is the same incontestable mark of 
scrupulous accuracy. Whether it be a land¬ 
scape or a shrub in flower, it has been painted 
from the objeot in the open air. So important 
were Miss North’s services to science known to 
be that the British Government furnished her 
with letters and introductions to consuls 
and Residents, who provided for her transit 
through regions rarely visited by any travel¬ 
lers. The results of these numerous journeys, 
in the shape of her collected pictures, she has 
now presented to the nation. Her gallery is a 
remarkable monument to her industry, artistic 
skill, and munifioence. The time and money 
spent upon her travels, and her exposure to 
risks'of all sorts in Borne of the most trying 
climates of the world, must be reckoned to¬ 
gether with the liberality which has induced 
her to ereot so handsome a building at her own 
oost, and to hand the whole over unconditionally 
to the nation. It must be added that a Cata¬ 
logue has been drawn up for the “Marianne 
North Gallery,” with scientific accuracy and 
patient attention to detail, by Mr. Helmsley, 
prefaced by a few words explaining its im¬ 
portance by Sir Joseph Hooker. From the 
pages of this book we gather that some speci¬ 
mens previously unknown to botanists, and 
brought to light by Miss North, have received 
her name—notably the extraordinary pitcher- 
plant, or Nepenthe northianum. This Catalogue 
abounds in ourious information respecting the 
plants figured in the pictures; and by its size 
alone enables us to estimate the industry, en¬ 
thusiasm, originality of aim, and thoroughness 
of method with which this remarkable English¬ 
woman has performed her self-appointed task. 
May she live long to explore what still remains 
of the globe unvisited by her, and to add fresh 
objects of interest to her already unrivalled 
oolleotion. 


THE ART OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
hi. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole gave his third 
and concluding leoture on “ The Art of Coins 
and Medals ” at University College on June 8. 
The subject dealt with was “ The Medal Work 
of tho Renaissance.” It should be well under¬ 
stood that the first impulse to the revival of 
letters and art was due to the large ideas of the 
Emperor Frederio II., which led him to shelter 
the learned men who fled to Sioily from the 
Muslim persecutions in Spain and Irik. His 
money shows a distinct effort to restore the 
Imperial coinage of Rome. At no great dis¬ 
tance of time we find in Dante the aspeot whioh 
the classical world presented to the newly 
interested Italian mind. In all art the lead¬ 
ing idea is now, as has been well remarked, 
individuality; hence the desire for a true por¬ 
trait in form or words. Thus Italian art throw 
off the limitations by whioh Greek art attained 
a higher excellence, but, if less suooessful, 
failed from its greater ambition. Up to this 
age architecture alone had maintained its plaoe; 
now soulpture and painting began to make sure 
progress. Less than a century after Dante, 
struck medals appear at the Court of the 
Carraras of Padua, with whom Petraroh had 
lived and collected Roman coins; but it was not 
till the middle of the fifteenth century that the 
oast medals of Pisano stand at the beginning 
and summit of mediaeval achievement in this 
art Pisano, though a painter, shows in his 
work the qualities of a true sculptor. In an 
age without archaeological discrimination, he 
does not blindly follow the classical. In the 
portraits of Sigismondo Malatesta, lord of 
Rimini, of Alfonso the Magnanimous, of John 
Palaeologus, and of the great humanist Vit- 
torino da Feltre, he is unsurpassed. His skill 
in modelling gives a sculpturesque dignity to 
his heads. The reverse subjeots are more pic¬ 
torial, but not less admirable, particularly the 
eagle and vultures and the unioorn. Matteo 
Pasti and Sperandio are far inferior. This may 
be seen, in the case of Pasti, if we compare his 
portrait of Sigismondo Malatesta with that by 
Pisano. He shows the cruel qualities of the 
tyrant; Pisano, the capacity of the great patron 
of learning. Even Gentile Bellini, in his 
remarkable portrait of Mehemet II., the con¬ 
queror of Constantinople, the finest of the throe 
known, is far inferior to the head of the Italian 
sohool. The great merit of the work of the second 
half of the fifteenth century makes its historical 
portraits of the highest interest. A speedy 
deoline followed. The struck medal became 
a mechanical work executed by a goldsmith, 
and an indiscriminate admiration of the classical 
led art astray. In Germany a school arose 
whioh, under Albrecht Diirer, rivalled the 
Italian. Admirable for truth, it never, how¬ 
ever, attained the dignity and graoe of Pisano. 
France, under the later Sovereigns of the 
House of Valois and the first Bourbon, pro¬ 
duced work which worthily begins the 
modern period; but Duprd is at onoe the 
leader and the only great master of this last 
epoch. As portrait-medals in the modern 
style, his works hare never been equalled. 


OBITUARY. 

CECIL LAWSON. 


Very unexpectedly to a public which was 
anticipating a great future of work from a gifted 
young painter of only thirty years of age, Mr. 
Cecil Lawson died on Saturday after a short and 
severe illness. Much interesting and fasoinating 
labour whioh had been sometimes looked at in 
the light of a preparation and a promise has 
therefore suddenly become final, and the oeuvre 
of Oeoil Lawson—to use a word for whioh there 
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is no proper equivalent—is prematurely com¬ 
plete. It is only about five years ago that 
the enthusiastic and original young artist 
whose death is greatly lamented to-day came 
at all into notice. This present year, save for 
one noble picture at the Grosvenor Gallery—a 
bit of the Eiviera under ardent sunshine—he 
has hardly been up to his old mark ; yet the few 
years during which he could exhibit in the 
fullness and the happiest exercise of his power 
have sufficed to give his work a position from 
whioh it will not be easy to disturb it. His 
labour was often tentative, yet always original, 
and not the least original, in the best sense of 
originality, when he was adapting the con¬ 
ventions of a bygone art to pictures full of 
a modern spirit and poetry. He may have 
learnt from the masters of two hundred years 
ago—from Hobbema, from de Honing, and 
from Buysdael—the primary importance of tone, 
the oharm of aerial effect; but his oolour was 
his own—as much his own as his poetical vision 
of Nature—and he hardly ever completed a 
satisfactory and fairly representative work which 
did not evidence at once both his cultivated 
understanding of the elder masters of the seven¬ 
teenth century, whom Orome in some measure 
followed, and the individualitv of his own im¬ 
pressions of the world. We have here at 
present neither time nor space to recal in detail 
the list of his achievements—it would be a 
long list for a painter cut off so young— 
but we may remind the readers of the 
Academy that the less effectual representation 
of the painter during the actual season is 
but an unfortunate accident. On the whole, 
so far from having neglected to fulfil his 
earliest promise, he fulfilled it most riohly; last 
year he was absolutely at his strongest, his 
contributions of last summer to the Academy 
and the Grosvenor combined making such a 
display of landscape art as it would have been 
difficult for any other living landsoape-painter 
to have rivalled. He contributed, in especial, to 
the Grosvenor the passionate landscape of the 
‘ 1 Valley of Desolation ”—a stretch of forlorn 
country above Bolton, peopled with the writhing 
forms of wind-torn trees—and the radiant yet 
solemn landscape of “ The Strid,” in which, 
amid a world of woodland, a hurrying thread of 
water catches the blue of the sky. He exhibited 
at the Academy that generalised impression of 
“ Barden Moors” whioh justifies the comparison 
of his art with that of some of the greatest of 
the Dutch landscape-painters and of “old 
Crome" in many a “ Mousehold Heath.” 
Little was in the foreground, and little reached 
to the horizon, but the brown expanse of 
uncultured land under a clear sky, bluish- 
green, flecked with white cloudlets, high and 
lightly floating. To recal these piotures—even 
to forget for the moment the “Minister’s 
Garden ” and the moonlight pieces of an earlier 
oocasion—is to remain assured of the poetioal 
intention of Oeoil Lawson’s work and of its pro¬ 
found impressiveness. Doubtless it was occa¬ 
sionally, faulty or defective in technique , but its 
qualities were at least incomparably greater 
than the drawbacks which attended them. 


SALE OF MB. ROBERT WALKER'S 
OLD FANS. 

The cabinet of fans belonging to Mr. Bobert 
Walker, of Uffington, Berks, was sold during 
the last three days of last week by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. The owner 
had issued an illustrated Catalogue, with fifty 
autotypes, which is not only useful for purposes 
of identification, but which is interesting and 
attractive in itself as presenting at least the 
major lines of the composition traced by artists 
on many of these graceful “sceptres of the 
world.” This Catalogue will still be sought for 
and saleable now that the cabinet is dispersed. 


The collection, as we indicated in a brief notice 
of it while it was yet on view at a Bond Street 
picture-dealer’s, was extremely unequal; and a 
pedigree was lacking to some of its most im¬ 
portant examples. Thus the prices fetched for 
the fans were in many instances below what 
had been expected. No one responded to the 
offer to acquire the cabinet en blue for a couple 
of thousand guineas, and the fortunes of the 
three days’ sale were various; for, while certain 
fans reproduced in the illustrations to the Cata¬ 
logue were sometimes bought on commission at 
extravagant prices for people of little knowledge, 
others of beautiful colour or design fell un¬ 
noticed for almost insignificant sums. 

The English fans of most interest were sold 
chiefly on Thursday. Among them we note a 
fan, with silk mount, subject the Arts per¬ 
sonated by beautiful women, £b 10s.; a large 
ivory fan. painted, it was said, with “ subjects 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage relations with 
the Prince of Wales, by Cosway,” £18 18s.; an 
attractive fan, painted with the theme of a poet 
receiving the commendations of beauty, pro¬ 
fessedly by Angelica Kauffmann, £11 11s.; an 
ivory fan, painted in bistre with subjects after 
Peters and Angelica Kauffmann in five medal¬ 
lions, £10 10s. (Fine Art Society); an im- 
ortant fan, skin mount, with lovers in a 
arvest-field, stick ivory, £3 12s. 6d. (Stuart) ; 
a tasteful fan, skin mount, delicately and har¬ 
moniously painted with the “ Graces orowning 
the Bust of Pope," after Angelica Kauffmann, 
stick ivory, and gilt with variegated gold, 
£1 14s. (Barrett); a delicately painted fan, the 
subject a village scene with classical ruins and 
studied foliage, £2 12s.; a fan, skin mount, a 
landscape with children at play, stick ivory, and 
parcel gilt, £1 3s. (Aked); a fine fan, skin 
mount, a sacrifice to Ceres, stick mother-of- 
pearl, £3 3s. (Valentine); an important fan, 
skin mount, subject Charles Edward claiming 
the inheritance of the English Crown, stick 
ivory, £7 (Fine Art Society); a beautiful fan, 
Aeneas relating his adventures to Dido, 
£14 10s.; a fan, subject “The Golden Age," 
stick ivory, festoons painted in colour, £15 
(Fine Art Society). On Friday there followed 
other English fans, among which one of the 
most interesting was a fan with paper mount 
and engraved view of the two Parades and old 
Assembly Booms at Bath, the company 
assembled, and Beau Nash, master of the cere¬ 
monies, among them, £12 (Burdett-Coutts); a 
bridal fan, said to be that of a daughter of 
George IL, skin mount, stick mother-of-pearl, 
£26; and a fan, stick ivory, painted in the 
taste of Vemis Martin, £10 10s. (Burdett- 
Coutts). 

The third day’s sale was the most important. 
It consisted, with hardly an exception, of 
foreign fans, most of them French, though here 
again the attribution was often open to question. 
The Empire fans fetohed absolutely insignificant 
prices. It was then the fashion to have them 
very small, and they are, moreover, unattract¬ 
ive. The fans of the Revolution were hardly 
more highly esteemed; but of the time of 
Louis XVI. there were a few good examples 
in the cabinet of Mr. Walker. One fine one, 
with silk mount, subject a Happy Marriage, in 
cartouche of gold and coloured spangles, stick 
ivory, and variegated gold enrichments, fell 
for £8 10s, (Dr. Parr); another very fine one, 
yet not appearing in the illustrated Catalogue, 
subject Fetes at Versailles, stick of mother-of- 
earl, carved with love subjects, £10 10s.; a 
eautiful fan, subject, in cartouche, Jupiter and 
Calisto, attributed to Greuze, and possibly from 
that master’s hand, £50 8s.; two bridal fans, 
announced as fans of Marie-Antoinette, reached 
£35 158. and £37 16s. respectively. In the 
mode of Louis XV. was a once beautiful fan, 
subject a pastoral after Boucher, the stick 
mother-of-pearl, carved in open work, with 


Chinese children playingon instruments, £815s.; 
a fan design on skin, Vulcan forging the 
armour of Mars, fine and well drawn, £10 10s. 
(Gen. Pitt-Bivers) ; a charming fan, painted 
with a pastoral by or after Bouoher, the stick 
ivory, and variegated gold enrichments, £11 lls. 
(Heywood); a fan, with a miniature portrait 
of Pompadour, but ugly in colour, £11 (Isaac¬ 
son) ; a bridal fan, announced as that of the 
wife of Louis XV., £75 (Hawkins)—the 
subject represented the altar of Hymen, deco¬ 
rated with festoons of flowers in a beautiful 
landscape, the King, the Queen, and a Cardinal 
standing near ; a fine fan, subject the Happy 
Marriage, attributed to Lancret, £31 10s. (Fine 
Art Society). The Louis XIV. fans were natur¬ 
ally somewhat less numerous: one, with skin 
mount, painted with an Arcadian scene, greenish, 
and not rich in oolour, but conspicuously well 
drawn, sold for £16; a sumptuous fan, skin 
mount, harmoniously painted, subject the End 
of the Golden Age, the mother-of-pearl stick 
magnificently ornamented in the taste of the 

E enod (Louis Quatorze), £10 15s.; a beautiful 
in, subject an Assembly of the Gods, in a 
cartouche, £27 6s. (Currie) ; an important fan, 
representing the Triumph of Alexander, the 
pioture drawn with a pen, stick mother-of- 
pearl, £29 (Chardin); a bridal fan, said to be 
that of the mother of Louis XV., a very small, 
highly finished example of the Vemis Martin 
style, £82—this was esteemed by the owner 
among the treasures of his cabinet. Last of 
all there was sold a fine Venetian fan, painted 
with a view of the Piazza of San Marco, ex¬ 
tremely well exeouted, and asoribed to Cana- 
letti. The collection as a whole was undoubt¬ 
edly interesting, though it would have gained 
by the judicious rejection of many examples of 
which we have omitted mention. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. Browning has promised to sit to Miss 
Clara Montalba for a hast, for which she has a 
commission from one of the poet's admirers. 

M. Baggi, to whom, as our readers have been 
made aware, has been entrusted the business of 
executing the Btatue of Lord Beaconefield for 
the National Memorial, is well advanced with a 
bust of Lord Frederick Cavendish in whioh an 
excellent likeness and an agreeable work of art 
will probably be recognised. 

The water-colour drawings of the volunteer 
revie ws last year at Windsor and Edinburgh, 
which were made by Mr. W. Simpson at the 
request of the Queen, will shortly be published 
in coloured lithographs by Messrs. Colnaghi. 

The exhibition of German wood-cuts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries now on view 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club will close on 
July 1. 

The marble fragment of the shield of 
Aohilles, described in the last number of the 
Academy, has been presented by its possessor 
to the municipal museum on the Capitol. A re¬ 
production of it will shortly be published in the 
Bulletino of the Commissions archeologica oom- 
munale di Roma. 

Me. Arthur Lucas's desire to secure the 
production of two more specimens of the great 
English school of landscape line-engraving 
before death puts an end to the few survivors 
of that grand band of artists who so finely 
interpreted the colour-dreams of Turner is 
worthy of a gentleman who is not only an art 
publisher, but an art lover. The two plates 
which Messrs. Saddler, Brandard, and Willmore 
are still engaged upon will, if we may judge 
from the far-advanced impressions now on view 
at Messrs. Gladwell’s in Gracechurch Street, 
bear comparison, in the matter of technical 
skill, with the masterpieces of a quarter-of-a- 
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century ago. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
reproduce a Turner; but Mr. MacWhirter’s 
“ Lady of the Woods ” and “ Lord of the Glen ” 
are fine and well-contrasted studies of trees. 

To define the inner meaning of the pictures we 
must call to our aid the diction of the pro¬ 
spectus. From this we learn that “ in these 
works Mr. MacWhirter has sought to express 
poetically—in arboreal life—the dual system 
permeating Nature through every diversity of 
organio structure.” 

Those who take an interest in the pro¬ 
gress of the American School of Art, but are 
unable to cross the Atlantio to visit the exhibi¬ 
tion of the National Academy of Design, which 
is to New York what the exhibition of the 
Boyal Academy is to London, may, by the aid 
of the excellent illustrated Catalogue published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Potter, Galpin and Co., 
obtain some notion, and that a pleasing one, of 
its contents. One of the prettiest designs is that 
of “Love’s Crown” (301), by Henry A. Loop, 
N.A. (National Academician); there are both 
humour and good drawing in Alfred Kappe’s 
“Is this Life worth living? ” (682); and J. H. 
Moser’s “ Beadin’ Class” (123), a study of a 
“coloured” scholar, is very clever; but per¬ 
haps the number of beautiful little landscapes 
is the most remarkable feature of this pleasant 
little Catalogue, which is the seoond of its kind. 
The list of the artists gives not only their places 
of residence, but the schools and studios in 
which they have studied. 

In the Magazine of Art for this month an article 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on Alphonse Legros is 
remarkable as one of the best and truest appre¬ 
ciations which this distinguished, but not 
always popular, artist has ever received from 
criticism. Mr. Monkhouse’s serious order of 
mind would naturally make it easy for him to 
be in sympathy with the work of a genius far 
more grave and penetrating than it is attractive; 
and few, if any, of the artist’s qualities have 
been overlooked in a paper of unusual quality. 
Both artist and author have enjoyed the 
advantage which attends upon competent illus¬ 
tration. The reproduction of “Le Bepas des 
Pauvres ” is excellent. 

The pictures represented in the June number 
of the Great Historic Galleries are the famous 
Chiswick Madonna by Memline, with Sir John 
Donne and his wife, the donors; Hugh Bobin- 
son’s “ Piping Boy,” exhibited at Burlington 
House last winter from Downe Hall; and Philip 
Fruytiers’ portrait group of the family of 
Bubens from Windsor Castle. 

L'Art has, for the last week or so, been 
mainly occupied with articles on the collection 
at Hamilton Palace, the palace of Pandolfo 
Petrucci at Siena, and the Salon. An interest¬ 
ing paper has also appeared on a little picture 
known as the “ Madonna of Santa Ohiara,” a 
copy of a work by Perugino, which tradition 
ascribed to Baphael. Doubts were cast upon 
this ascription by Pungileoni in 1822, and later 
writers, including Passavant and Calvacaselle, 
have favoured them. The article, which is 
signed by Mary Agnes Tinckner, proves that 
these doubts were based upon an error in the 
interpretation of an inscription on the back of 
the little painting, and states exhaustively the 
arguments, which are many, in favour of it 
being a very early work of Baphael. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Hooker, an 
American banker living at Borne, and an etch¬ 
ing of it by M. Ferdinand Leenhoff appeared 
in L'Art of June 4. The picture remained at 
the convent of Santa Chiara at Urbino, jealously 
preserved as a work of Baphael’s down to 1860. 

The current number of the Zeitsclirift fur 
bildende Kunst contains, besides the article on 
“Menzel’s Illustrations to the Works of Fred¬ 
erick the Great,” mentioned last week, an in¬ 


teresting account of the Tiberneum Museum at 
Borne, giving plans and specimens of wall 
decoration. Notices of art exhibitions and art 
books fill the rest of the number. It is 
enlivened by a beautifully soft and delioate 
etching by 0. T. Meyer, from a pioture by 
Both called “On the Amper’’—nothing but 
an ordinary river scene, with two men in a boat 
among the reeds, but rendered delightful by its 
pleasant graduated lights and shades and the 
soft evening air that seems to fill the whole. 

The grand prix de Florence, founded by our 
contemporary L'Art , has been awarded to the 
young Swedish painter, M. Hans Heyerdahl, 
whose “Dying Child” in the present Salon has 
attracted much notioe and also a good deal of 
criticism. 

M. Eugene Gurx.LA.niiE has been appointed 
Professor of Aesthetics and the History of Art 
at the College de France in the place of the late 
Charles Blanc. 


THE STAGE. 

Mdme. Sabah Bernhardt concludes her en¬ 
gagement in London to-night. She has ap¬ 
peared, sinoe we last wrote, in “ Frou-frou ” and 
in “ Le Sphinx.” Her Gilberts of' ‘ Frou-frou ” 
was an old impersonation, which we took occasion 
to criticise a year or two ago. Her Blanche of 
“ Le Sphinx ” was a novel one, for she had 
been wont, when appearing in that piece, to 
enact the part of Berthe. Mdme. Bernhardt’s 
change of rSles has not been an unmixed 
advantage, for if Berthe, the suffering wife, is 
not precisely suited to her, neither is Blanohe, 
the paramour, who dies violently of poison. So 
great is Mdme. Bernhardt’s ambition to do suc¬ 
cessfully all that has been done by predecessor 
or contemporary that it is by no means wonder¬ 
ful she should have desired to make us forget 
Croizette in “ Le Sphinx ’’ as well as Desclde 
in “ Frou-frou.” But in neither effort has she 
been entirely successful. Mdme. Bernhardt is 
an artist of genius; but her forerunners in the 
parts of Gilberts and of Blanche were at 
least oapable artists; indeed, Desclde was 
herself a genius. The most, therefore, that 
the great French actress of the day has been 
able to do in these her most recent efforts has 
been to prove herself worthy to make the 
attempt she has made. She has nowhere failed; 
her performances have independent merit of a 
very high kind ; but they are hardly unique. 
To see Mdme. Bernhardt at her best through¬ 
out, we must still see her in poetical plays like 
“Hernani” or “Borne Vaincue,” in plays of 
historical romance like “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
and in the lighter but often pathetic one-act 
pieoes like “ Jean Marie ” or “ Le Passant.” 
On the stage she covers much ground in a way 
that nobody can oover it ; but even her un¬ 
deniable genius has its limits—she cannot excel 
at every point. What is perhaps most encour¬ 
aging about her recent performances of known 
parts is that they display her in something even 
more than undiminished possession of her art. 
Her Gilberts of “ Frou-frou,” unequal as it 
was, and unequal as wo have always considered 
it, at certain points roused her audience to a 
passion of enthusiasm. The reality of the 
quarrel scene—the scBne with her sister in which 
Gilberte is first irritated, then satirical, and 
I then upbraiding—has always been great, but on 
the latest occasions it has been greater than 
ever before. 

The boards of Drury Lane are the scene of 
a fantastio experiment. Bossi, the Italian 
tragedian, is unable to act in English, and 
Londoners have shown no great disposition to 
witness his acting in Italian. There has 
accordingly been essayed at Drury Lane the 
singular plan of performing “Lear” with 
everything spoken in English except the words 


of Lear himself, and these in Italian. Bossi is 
probably not precisely the actor to whom Lear 
oould best be entrusted, even if he possessed 
our mother tongue; but any effect more 
ludiorous than that which is presented by the 
mixture of the two languages in the delivery of 
the text of Shakspere can hardly be imagined. 
It is a pity that several good English actors are 
mixed up with the business. Miss Moodie is 
painstaking and intelligent, if she rarely 
rouses enthusiasm; Miss Lydia Oowell, who 
plays Cordelia, is a young actress of singular 
skill, capable both of piquancy and pathos; and 
Mr. John Byder is not only a veteran in the 
service of Shakspere, but is actually the best 
representative of the Kent of “ Lear ” that we 
could hope to enoounter. But, on the whole, 
the attempt to present “ Lear ” under the 
conditions described cannot but end iu discom¬ 
fiture. As far as concerns the performance of 
the elderly Italian tragedian, whatever may bo 
its qualities, they are hardly to be discovered 
under the oiroumstances of the moment. We 
forbear from detailed criticism. 


As we had to thauk Mr. Poel and his 
amateurs last year for the acting of the First 
Quarto of “ Hamlet ” for the first time sinoe 
Snakspere’s death, so we have this year to thauk 
Mr. Edmund Boutledge and hi3 “ Strolling 
Players” for the first performance—at St. 
George's Hall last Saturday—of “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” divided into its proper acts 
according to the scheme laid down by the late 
James Spedding in the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions for the year 1877, pp. 20-24. The 
performance was one of the best amateur ones 
we have ever witnessed, Miss Helen Maude (as 
sho calls herself) acting B^atrioe with great 
piquancy and spirit, Mr. Charles H. Lamb 
making an excellent Claudio, and Capt. 
FitzGeorgo an admirable Dogberry. Miss 
Yyvyan threw a good deal of pathos into the 
part of Hero; and, if Benedick Had but been 
twenty years younger, he would have played 
the part as perfectly as the looks of his “ Boy ” 
were charming. Verges and the Watch were 
very good, and the amateur band effective. 
Act L was made to eud with its first scene, thus 
avoiding the impossibility involved in the 
ordinary arrangement “ that, while the scene 
was merely shiftiug, the Prince and Claudio 
have had time for a second conversation in 
Antonio's orchard ; and that one of Antonio's 
men, overhearing it, has had time to tell him of 
it.” Act II. ended with its usual seoond sceue. 
Act. III. opened with Benedick in the garden, 
and Act. IV. with Hero's dressing-room and the 
preparation for the marriage. As Act V. opens 
in the right place in the old arrangement, it did 
so last Saturday evening. Mr. Boutledge is to 
be congratulated on his courage in departing 
from a bad tradition and carrying out Mr. 
Spedding’s sensible views. We only hope that 
he will reprint Mr. Spedding's remarks as an 
Introduction to the excellent sixpeuny text of 
the play that he edited for the Strolling Players’ 
performance. 


MUSIC. 

“ EURYANTHE" AT DRVRY LANE. 

In November 1821 Weber was asked to write 
an opera for the Kirnthnerthor Theatre in 
Vienna; and from that moment, as Baron Max 
Maria von Weber informs us in his father’s 
biography, the composer “ was engaged, heart 
and soul, in a chase after an opera-book.” The 
ohoice of a subject proved a matter of no small 
difficulty; and the preparation of the libretto 
was, from first to last, a source of trouble and 
annoyance to Weber. The authoress Wilhemine 
Chezy placed before him a variety of subjects, 
chiefly borrowed from Schlegel’s Romantic Poems 
of the Middle Ages ; and he selected the story 
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taken from the old French romanoe, Hietoire de 
Qfrard de Never* et de la belle et vertueuee 
Euryanthe »a mie. The original legend is 
quaint, and the tale, as related by Sohlegel, 
entertaining; but W. Ohezy’s libretto is un¬ 
interesting, and in some parte all but unin¬ 
telligible. Lysiart Count of Forrest is in 
love with Euryanthe, the betrothed of Adolar. 
Count of Nevers; but, failing to turn the 
current of her affeotions, compasses her ruin. 
He meets with Eglantine, who has been slighted 
by Adolar, and they both breathe threats 
of yengeanoe against the unfortunate lovers. 
Eglantine has stolen a mysterious ring from a 
vault. This she gives to Lysiart, and reveals 
to him a love-secret connected with it—a secret 
which, by false professions of love and pity, she 
has wrung from the ingenuous Euryanthe. 
Lysiart produces the ring in presence of King 
Louis, Adolar, Euryanthe, and the whole Court. 
It is at once accepted by Adolar as a proof of 
the maiden’s faithlessness, and he leads her 
away into a desert to kill her. She saves his 
life by warning him of the approach of a horrid 
monster; he will not, therefore, take hers, but 
abandons her to the mercy of Heaven. The 
King finds her alone, and hears her protestations 
of innocence. Adolar, by a conversation which 
he overhears, discovers the guilt of Eglantine. 
The lovers are re-united, and the mischief- 
makers are punished : Lysiart stabs Eglantine, 
and is himself led away to die. We have 
given only a very brief description of the plot, 
which contains many dramatic incidents, but is 
weakened by the foolish and inconsistent con¬ 
duct of the heroine, the fickleness of the lover, 
and more especially by the absurd story of the 
ring. Adolar's sister Emma, hearing of the 
death of her lover, Udo, touched her lips with 
a poisoned ring; and, until that ring was 
“ bath’d in tears of injured innocence,” their 
wandering souls could find no rest. This ring 
is the oause of all Euryanthe’s troubles, but 
through her vicarious suffering the mysterious 
ghost-loverB find peace and happiness. Our 
interest and attention are thus divided, through¬ 
out the whole of the play, between the earthly 
lovers and these wandering spirits, and the 
unsatisfactory result may be easily imagined. 

“ Euryanthe ” was first performed at Vienna 
on October 2d, 1823. Sir Julius Benediot, who 
was present, gives an interesting acoount of this 
memorable evening in his recent biography of 
Weber. He also tells us that the opera “limped 
with great trouble through twenty perform¬ 
ances, and was then withdrawn for years.” 
The unsatisfactory libretto certainly interfered 
with the popularity of the work, but the main 
oause of its failure lay undoubtedly in the faot 
that it represented a new phase of art. Franz 
Schubert, who was also present at the first per¬ 
formance. complained that it had “too little 
melody ; ” others found fault with the lengthy 
recitatives, the elaborate orchestration, and the 
interminable length of the work. History 
repeats itself, and the same things are now said 
about Wagner’s operas. In the letter to M. F. 
Villot, Wagner speaks of the very evident 
relationship of “ Tannhauser ” to some of the 
works of his predecessors, among whom, he 
says, “ I would call your attention particularly 
to Weber.” “ Euiyanthe ” was undeniably a 
work which exercised the strongest influence 
on Wagner, not only in “ Tannhauser,” but 
also in “Lohengrin.” Weber sought to free 
himself from the fetters of operatio form, and to 
attempt something “quite new.” The work 
thus commenced was taken up and continued 
by Wagner. “Euryanthe” came too soon 
for the generation in which the composer 
lived, and comes too late for the present 
generation, for its glory is eclipsed by the later 
revelations of “ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohengrin.” 
The historical interest attaching to “ Euryanthe ” 
is, howeyer, yery great, and its production at the 


present moment, when the works of Wagner are 
attracting so muoh attention, is most opportune. 
When the Musical Union of Breslau wished to 
perform the opera in the concert-room, the 
composer wrote as follows:—“‘Euryanthe’ is 
a purely dramatic attempt, seeking its effect 
from the co-operation of all the sister arts, and 
most certainly void of effect if deprived of their 
help.” It was therefore intended by the com¬ 
poser, not as an opera in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but as a music-drama. It contains 
many unfortunate concessions to publio taste, 
but is full of lovely music, lyrical oharm, and 
dramatic power. The first act, with the pleasing 
opening chorus, the beautiful Romance of 
Adolar, and the exquisite Cavatina of Eury¬ 
anthe, is very fine; but the seoond and third 
acta are still finer, and only a very few passages 
remind us that Weber “ was frightened at the 
consequences of his method.” 

It is now nearly forty years since this opera 
was heard in London, and the performance at 
Drury Lane last Tuesday evening naturally 
attracted a large audienoe. Frau B. Suoher’s 
Euryanthe was a thoroughly satisfactory per¬ 
formance, and the dramatic acting and brilliant 
vocalisation of Frau M. Peschka-Leutner as 
Eglantine were much admired. These two 
ladies were warmly applauded at the end of 
their respective solos, and also at the close of 
each act. Herr F. Nachbaur as Adolar acted 
well, but was unable to do proper justice to the 
music. Herr E. Gura as Lysiart proved him¬ 
self an accomplished actor and vocalist. He 
has, however, one little failing—a tendency to 
drag in his singing. The small characters of 
Bertha, Rudolph, and the King were satis¬ 
factorily filled by Friiulein Wiedermann and 
Herren Landau and Noldechen. The overture 
to the opera was played with great spirit, and 
Herr Hans Richter had some difficulty in 
resisting the attempt to encore it. The lovely 
orchestral accompaniments were, with one or 
two exceptions, admirably played. Some of the 
choruses were given with great effect, but the 
rendering of the ensemble music in the last act 
was not altogether satisfactory. 

J. 8. Sited lock. 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

Schumann’s “ Faust” music was performed at 
the fourth Symphony Conoert on Thursday, 
June 8. Mr. Charles Halid had the courage to 
give the work in its entirety. The third part, 
consisting of seven numbers, has been heard at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, the Hackney Choral 
Association, and elsewhere; but the first and 
second parts have hitherto been omitted. They 
contain many striking passages, but also much 
that is dull and laboured. The power of 
Schumann’s genius is stamped upon every bar 
of the third part, which was oomposed between 
the years 1844 and 1848. The rest of the music 
belongs to a later and unfavourable period of 
the composer’s life; the overture, indeed, was 
not written till 1853. The performance of the 
work under the conductorship of Mr. Halid was 
good, but wanting at times in light and shade. 
The principal solo vocalists were Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son, Miss Orridge, Messrs. Shakespeare and 
Santley, and Herr Elmblad. The singing of 
the last-named gentleman is rough, and his 
pronunciation of English somewhat defective. 
The programme of the concert included Men¬ 
delssohn’s “ Meerestille ” and Beethoven’s 

S ianoforte ooncerto in G, beautifully played by 
Ir. Halid. 

The sixth and last Philharmonic Concert was 
given on Friday, June 9. The programme 
consisted of Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
in B minor and Rubinstein’s sacred opera or 
oratorio “Paradise Lost;” We had last year 


one speoimen of Rubinstein’s oratorio writing, 
and it certainly did not make us ardently long 
to hear more of the composer’s efforts in this 
branoh of composition. “ Paradise Lost ” is 
a longer and more ambitious work than the 
“ Tower of Babel; ” but the music is laboured 
and monotonous, and the composer signally 
fails whenever he tries to be specially impress¬ 
ive and dramatic. There are some pretty 
tunes and plenty of good part-writing, but no 
beauty, no real grandeur, no genuine inspira¬ 
tion. Rubinstein strives hard to say great 
things, but does not say them. A detailed 
account of the music would be useless; and 
the wretched libretto, “free after Milton,” as 
stated on the score, is not worth noticing. 
Mdme. R. Hersee sang the Era and Angel 
music with muoh taste. Mr. Barton M'Guokin 
wae effective as The Voioe, Mr. Ludwig as 
Adam, and Sig. Foli as Satan. The work was 
conducted by Mr. C us ins. 

Sig. Sgambati's symphony in D was per¬ 
formed last Saturday at the Crystal Palace, and 
created a most favourable impression. It is a 
work of considerable merit and originality, and 
gives a far higher idea of the oomposer’e powers 
than the conoerto for pianoforte played by him 
at the fifth Philharmonio Conoert. The opening 
movement, allegro vivace, seemed to us, on a first 
hearing, the least interesting portion of the 
symphony. The principal theme is not suffi¬ 
ciently profound and striking, and hence the 
movement, despite its many points of beauty, 
does not quite satisfy us. The coda is verv 
delicate and effective. The andante mesto is 
very oharming. The principal subject given 
out by the oboe is graceful and romantic. The 
oomposer is very happy in his tone-colouring of 
the seoond theme. A third melody, of a 
chorale character, combines well with the other 
two. The scherzo is lively and pleasing, but not 
particularly original. Of the two trios, we 
much prefer the first. The finale oonsists of 
two parts—a serenade and an allegro con fuoco. 
The serenade is simple but most effective, 
and the allegro exhibits much cleverness and 
imagination. The work was conducted in a 
most efficient manner by the oomposer. 

At the seoond Easter Term concert given by 
the enterprising Cambridge University Musical 
Society, Dr. Garrett’s saored oantata “ The 
Shunammite ” was performed for the first time. 
The oomposer has written some good and ser¬ 
viceable church music, and this oantata shows 
considerable knowledge of oounterpoint and 
form; but there is throughout the work not 
only a marked absence of originality, but a 
great many uncomfortably striking reminis¬ 
cences of Mendelssohn. There is all the differ¬ 
ence between a short anthem and a long cantata. 
A composer should know how to measure his 
own strength, and not attempt the highest 
forms of art without the commensurate power 
of producing something new and interesting. 
The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. F. T. 
MacDonnell (Clare). Herr Richard Gompertz 
gave a most excellent rendering of Beethoven’s 
violin ooncerto, and at the close received an 
enthusiastic recal. The concert was well 
attended. Mr. C. Y. Stanford was, as usual, 
the conductor, and Mr. Burnett leader of the 
orchestra. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

We are informed that Messrs. Franke and 
Pollini have arranged to give a conoert on a 
id scale at the Royal Albert Hall on Satur- 
afternoon, June 24, when they will intro¬ 
duce to the publio the whole of the artiste and 
ohorus of their oojnpany. The orchestra will be 
increased for this oocarion, and conducted by 
Herr Hans Riohter. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. 

(Smith, Elder & Go.) 

The critic who reads Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
most frank and modest Preface after, instead of 
before, the book itself will be tempted to feel 
his occupation gone. The most general char¬ 
acteristics of the work are exactly those which 
the author admits and avows. We agree with 
him (though he “ cannot be certain of even 
this negative statement) that there is not a 
single original thought in the book from 
beginning to end; ” but it is also true that 
he has gone over the whole ground honestly 
for himself, or, as he himself expresses it, 
has trudged “steadily through the alter¬ 
nate platitudes and subtleties into which 
every moralist must plunge.” Then, again, he 
has never allowed himself to abridge familiar 
arguments by a curt reference to their chief 
representatives. But it is not without inten¬ 
tion that he risks real diffuseness and apparent 
indifference to the work of contemporary 
thinkers; his only wish was to avoid sub¬ 
sidiary controversies and set down “sys¬ 
tematically a statement of the ethical theory 
which had commended itself” to him. The 
result is a respectable work, too long not to 
be sometimes a little dull, but likely enough 
to be read with interest and profit by young, 
and with interest by omnivorous, students of 
ethical literature. The worst that can be 
said of it, from a literary point of view, is 
that it reminds us of French books of a 
certain type—clear, intelligent, eminently 
respectable, but somehow just a little too 
much all-over-alike—which usually prove on 
enquiry to consist of articles reprinted from 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes. It is not a col¬ 
lection of reprints, but it has the same want 
of proportion and perspective, of structural 
emphasis, so to speak, as books hampered 
with that fatal defect of origin. Many of the 
chapters might have stood precisely as they 
are, even though the purpose of the book had 
been reversed; they would have been just as 
much in place (and just as ineffective in 
relation to the main argument) if the author’s 
intention had been to vindicate moderate 
Utilitarianism, instead of, on the whole, to 
rejeet Utilitarianism in favour of a purely 
Evolutionist theory. Hence, even while 
agreeing with his conclusions, there is a latent 
sense of disappointment in the reader’s mind 
as if the author of the Essay on Plain 
Speaking might have been expected to deliver 
himself more vigorously and confidently, 
though certainly not more candidly. 

The discussion practically begins with the 
“ Theory of Motives ’’—first of the individual 


man, and then of man as member of a social 
organisation. Mr. Stephen seeks to substi¬ 
tute for the “erroneous proposition that 
conduct is determined by the agent’s judg¬ 
ment of his happiness ” the “ true proposi¬ 
tion” that conduct is determined by the 
feelings of the agent at the moment of action. 
He is not quite so careful as an evolutionist 
should be to include, under this head of 
feeling, those states of nerve and muscle 
which, without being, strictly speaking, con¬ 
scious, predetermine the direction of the next 
discharge of nervous force. We have so far 
a “feeling” in favour of allowing this dis¬ 
charge to take place along the line of least 
resistance that we shall yield to the sub¬ 
conscious impulse or inclination that way, 
unless some other stronger conscious feeling 
intervenes on the other side. 

The extent to which the reason can be 
said to aid in determining conduct is next 
considered, and a short sub-section on 
“ Types ” introduces an essential feature in 
the author’s scheme of ethics. As appears 
further on, the evolutionist criterion of 
morality is the health, not, as with Utili¬ 
tarians, the happiness, of the society to 
which moral agents belong ; but the health of 
society depends upon the healthy action of 
i ts component organs and tissues. Mr. Stephen 
does not use these phrases figuratively, but as 
describing a real analogy for which there does 
not seem to be exactly place in his system. 
There is, however, no objection to the terms if 
we treat them as a simple metaphor, and in 
this sense the various units making up the 
society may be likened to the cells composing 
living tissue. And just as the health of an 
animal depends upon the normal and healthy 
development of all its component parts, so a 
healthy state of society presupposes health, 
or the predominance of sane and normal 
qualities and tendencies, in the individual 
men composing the society. It is a question 
here, again, whether the author makes the 
best of his argument. The process of evolu¬ 
tion tends towards “ the typical form, any 
deviation from which is a mistake; ” and if 
morality is a normal product of social life, 
the action of the typical or normal man will 
be moral. But there is a needless appearance 
of circular reasoning given further on when 
we read: “The truly virtuous man is the 
typical man whose character conforms to the 
conditions of social vitality. The question 
what is right is, in all cases, equivalent to the 
question what the right-minded man would 
do.” Mr. Stephen seems to think that 
the chronic variability of types makes it 
impossible to answer this latter question a 
priori, so that ethical science might have to 
h old its decisions in suspense till an oppor¬ 
tunity for their practical solution presented 
itself to a sufficiently typical individual. 
But the apparent platitude must be inter¬ 
preted by the light of an intermediate disous- 
sion on the basis of morality and the internal 
character of the moral law. The subjective 
aspect of the moral law, which is so curiously 
ignored by Mr. Spencer, is fully recognised 
here. In order for an act to be morally 
right or meritorious in the agent, it must 
have been done in accordance with the 
spontaneous prompting of feelings perma¬ 
nently incompatible with mischievous or anti¬ 


social action; and we are supposed to have 
satisfied ourselves concerning the natural 
history or evolution of virtuous character 
before we are invited to define virtuous 
conduct as the natural outcome of virtuous 
character. The author, however, goes too 
far when he adds: “ Conduct, it is inferred, 
is truly virtuous when, and only when, the 
action is done beoause it is virtuous. The 
motive must he the pure love of virtue, or of 
virtue for its own sake.” Almost on the 
next page he claims that, upon his theory, 
“ the recognition of the general rule follows 
from the specific intuitions instead of pre¬ 
ceding them.” Intelligent virtue must in¬ 
clude recognition of the general rule, and in 
the shorthand of practical life it may be a 
sufficient reason to give for any act that it is 
enjoined by the general rules of virtue, but 
the motive must, surely, be the actual presence 
of those same feelings and intuitions which 
precede and found the moral law; otherwise 
the act may be morally worthless, the pro¬ 
duct of pharisaio formalism, carrying no 
implication of a virtuous character. 

It is curious that Mr. Stephen, who is 
obviously anxious to escape from the optimistic 
trammels of Utilitarianism, should pot have 
annexed more of those conclusions in the 
Data of Ethics which threaten (or promise) 
to swallow up the Utilitarianism even of their 
eminent author, and which will, at all events, 
free the next generation of his followers from 
the unconscious tone of apology and depre¬ 
cation still characteristic of contemporary 
criticism on that phase of orthodox philoso¬ 
phy. Mr. Stephen insists that it is not the 
business of an ethical philosopher (as such) 
to persuade people to follow what he explains 
to be moral courses; he has to trace the 
origin and history of moral ideas and feelings, 
not—except so far as a luminous statement 
of moral truths must have such a tendency— 
to create these ideas or feelings where they 
are accidentally undeveloped. We are not 
to confound the sphere of science and art, 
the functions of the theoretical instructor and 
the practical guide. He also points out that 
it is both unreasonable and unscientific to 
talk as if all sources of “ happiness ” were 
equally open under all circumstances to 
different persons. A pleasure naturally en¬ 
joyable may be effectively spoilt or rendered 
unattractive to a scrupulous person by the 
conditions under which it is attainable; and 
when this is the case, as a man cannot, even 
if he would, change his whole nature at a 
moment's notice, he is not making a sacrifice 
of possible happiness in rejecting the un¬ 
desirable enjoyment. But after satisfactorily 
establishing both these points the author’s 
courage seems to fail him towards the 
end when he has to discuss the relations 
of happiness and virtue, and the problems 
of moral discipline and self-sacrifice. In 
the earlier chapters it is fairly argued that 
moral liking or aversion “ is a feeling as muoh 
as any other which so far justifies itself that 
the pains and pleasures due to it must be 
reckoned in our calculation; ” so of sensibilities 
belonging to the higher types of character, 

“ to get rid of the sensibility you must lower 
the whole tone of the character and destroy 
the perception of consequence;” the pains 
and pleasures of sympathy are indissolubly 
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associated, and if keener sympathies are 
among the fruits of evolution, their existence 
as a permanent factor must be reckoned with. 
A man may be forced by concern for his own 
happiness to go out of his way to lessen the 
suffering of others, merely because he cannot 
dismiss the painful thought of such suffering 
“without such a dislocation of his whole 
system of thought and feeling as may, for 
some reason, he impossible.” But after noting 
this hopeful feature, the inevitably altruistio 
applications of the normal man’s egoistic 
feelings, Mr. Stephen seems to forget his own 
position in his anxiety to give fair play, and 
something over, to two well-known men of 
straw who are admitted to plead on the other 
side. 

The first of these is the imaginary person 
who disclaims all ordinary moral feeling, and, 
as children express it, “would rather be 
naughty; ” and who asks, with a show of 
Utilitarian candour, why he should take the 
trouble to be at all good when he likes being 
wicked best. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that a ci-devant Utilitarian should take this 
personage too much au serieux ; and Mr. 
Stephen gravely admits that, given a sufficient 
degree of congenital depravity, “ it cannot be 
said with any confidence that if we were to 
consult the happiness of the agent exclu¬ 
sively” we should try to cure him of his 
depravity. Still, to give even virtue her due, 
“ it may be necessary to add that there is no 
sufficient reason for not trying to do it ”—a 
rather languid tone of defence which is likely 
to prove stimulating to young gentlemen like 
Mr. Mallock who are fond of threatening 
moral science with vague hints of the dreadful 
things they are capable of doing in its despite. 
Surely the answer to this stock objection from 
the evolutionary point of view is short and 
matter-of-fact. The existence of a few 
“ human brutes ” may be admitted; but very 
few of these are absolutely brutal all through, 
and if they are to be fitted for human life and 
society it can only be by the development of 
their human at the expense of their brutal 
propensities. The more of his propensities a 
man has to sacrifice, the less his chance of 
happiness; and so a human brute has no 
reason to thank the fates that made him 
such, but he can only adapt himself 
to his environment by sinking the brute. 
As the proverb has it: “On peut etre 
plus fin qu’un autre, mais pas plus fin 
que tons les autres; ” and it is clear, even 
on Utilitarian grounds, that the criminal 
classes miscalculate their chances. No one 
man can hope to get the better of society 
and succeed in indulging all his personal 
tastes in defiance of the social exigencies which 
find expression in law and morals. Persons 
who are sufficiently vicious or sufficiently 
stupid make the attempt; and therefore, as 
Mr. Stephen rather naively expresses it, “ I 
think it highly probable that there will be 
bad men for a long time to come.” But one 
is unpleasantly reminded of the proceedings 
in the trial of Guiteau when grave phil- 
osophers go out of their way to meet the 
bad arguments by which they assume these 
bad men might—for they very assuredly do 
not—defend their miscalculations. Society 
refutes the philosophy of murderers by hang¬ 
ing, and of thieves by imprisonment; and, 


to show the murderers to he logically right 
we must prove society to be morally wropg. 

Still more open to criticism is the author’s 
manner of dealing with the other extreme 
of the moral hierarchy. “ Admitting that it 
is worth while, say, to be respectable, we 
may doubt whether it answers to be a moral 
hero.” Intrinsically, the man who intro¬ 
duces a higher moral type is superior to 
his fellows; but, as he therefore has to live 
in the society of his inferiors, he is imper¬ 
fectly adapted to his surroundings, and “ he 
may find bis moral squeamishness conducive 
to misery.” “Be good if you would be 
happy” seems to be the verdict even of 
worldly prudence; but it adds, in an em¬ 
phatic aside, “Be not too good” (p. 418). 
Mr. Stephen has himself answered this diffi¬ 
culty in advance. The moral hero has to 
choose, like ordinary mortals (only maybe 
more frequently than they), between a present 
act of self-sacrifice or self-denial and an im¬ 
possible “ dislocation of his whole system of 
thought and feeling.” The heroic life is 
naturally more exciting, more full of critical 
moments and agitating alternatives, than that 
of the common herd; but it does not follow 
that it is less happy. In what we call the 
heroic ages, the idea of its being so would 
have seemed a sheer absurdity; and it is 
obvious that the very strength of character 
which makes a hero must also make it more 
than commonly painful to the hero to sacrifice 
his own impulses and beliefs in the interests 
of conformity; it will be easier and pleasanter 
to him to go his own progressive gait, over¬ 
ruling opposition as far as he can, and en¬ 
during what he cannot overrule, rather than 
submit to be himself overruled by the vis 
inertias of his fellows. Add to this con¬ 
sideration the further fact that the normal 
hero represents tendencies and aspirations 
which exist in embryo in his contemporaries, 
and it becomes obvious that the happiness as 
well as the health of society is promoted 
when everybody, heroes included, try to be as 
good as they can. 

When all deductions are made, The Science 
of Ethics may be recognised as doing all its 
author has aimed at. “ It is enough,” he 
says, “and more than enough, if one can 
communicate the very slightest impetus to 
the slowly grinding wheels of speculation.” 
We may complain of his writing sometimes 
rather as an inconsistent advocate of Utili¬ 
tarian ethics than as a consistent advocate of 
evolutionary ethics; but students who receive 
their first bias from him will find it infinitely 
more easy to proceed to a disinterested scien¬ 
tific theory than it was for militant Utili¬ 
tarians to lay aside the weapons prepared for 
the destruction of intuitionists and super¬ 
naturalists and study human nature in its 
place in the natural world. 

Edith Simcox. 


A Birth-Song, and other Poems. By William 
Freeland. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) 

So far as they form a subject for literature, 
children may be said to be an invention of 
the moderns. It is particularly in our own 
day that they have attracted so much atten¬ 
tion, and in the country of Longfellow and 
Whittier the number of tributes in prose and 
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verse paid to child wisdom and child beauty 
has been quite a marked feature in the history 
of American letters. As the world grows 
older, it seems to take a fonder interest in 
things that are young; and out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings we are gathering 
innocent wisdom more and more. It would 
be hardly going too far to say that some of 
the deepest utterances of the times on theo¬ 
logical questions have come from the un¬ 
consciously daring lips of children. Some¬ 
body should collect such sayings into a book. 
Their freshness would have a wonderfully 
stimulating influence on our thinking, since, 
as speculators, children enjoy advantages their 
older friends do not possess, and to the 
thoughtful they are teachers of a strange 
authority. For every child is a try-back after 
innocence, and acts as if it were the long- 
expected heir to the world’s lost Ideal. 

Mr. Freeland’s “ Birth-Song ” touches this 
tender subject with a great deal of love, and 
no little skill. If there is any effort or even 
affectation manifest in it, this does not arise, 
at any rate, from want of subtle sympathy 
with the theme. In short, Mr. Freeland 
begins and ends in such a way as to leave no 
room to doubt that his poem is a dedication 
of genuine fatherly affection for a child of 
flesh and blood. There is thus a natural note 
throughout the piece that bespeaks one’s 
favour from the first. 

The author’s modest Preface, which crowns 
the year as a king and judge, concludes 
thus:— 

“Bat still, 

Drawn by the kindly glamour of his aye, 

And nrged by one dear voice from the sweet 
heavens, 

I bore me on. Nor stooping low, I said, 

‘This little Book of Song—I give it thee !’ 

1 Thon darest!’ ‘Yea, I dare!’ And then he 
tossed 

One after one the leaves, and hammed and smiled— 
As April smiles on bads wherein he sees 
Soaie glimmer of a summer that may oome— 

Then whispered, as I passed into the crowd: 

‘ In all the noblest strivings of the bards, 

The first still follows one that goes before. 

The last still hears a toiling foot behind.’ ” 

Of the poems that accompany the “ Birth- 
Song,” the best are still those which touch on 
young life; and Mr. Freeland’s finest line 
occurs in “ The Cabin Boy ”— 

“ Newly apprenticed to the fearfnl spray, 

He stalked about and watohed the brightening 
beams 

Kiss the top-gallant with a golden tone 
That winged his fancy to romantic skies, 

Where pearly isles made music in his dreams; 

He sniffed the gales that murmur round Ceylon, 
While all the Indies flashed within his eyes.” 

The vigour of this last fine suggestion tells 
very well, and there are many single lines 
throughout the volume characterised by the 
same breadth of effect. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Freeland is always successful when 
he essays unconventional styles, as he seems 
rather fond of doing. “The Earth is the 
Lord’s,” for instance, is more grotesque than 
meritorious. It begins in this way :— 

“ Lord of the lambkin and the lion. 

Lord of Benlomond and Mount Zion, 

Of Israel and Italy, 

Watohing in sweet tranquillity, 

I worship Thee ! ” 

Coleridge said wit was the linking of extremes, 
but some extremes can be linked without 
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either wit or poetry. There is no need, 
however, to accuse the author of wishing to 
be irreverently smart in this poem. It is 
apparently a hymn prompted by the simplest 
motives; but it is a mistake. 

On the whole, it may be said of Mr. 
Freeland’s volume that it is a work marked 
by pure and pleasant poetical feeling. Though 
it never strikes a deep note, and contains few 
long passages free from flaws of workmanship 
which a firmer judgment than the author’s 
might have avoided, the book is healthy and 
good. Ebio Robertson. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer; with Grammar, 

Notes, and a Glossary. By H. Sweet. 

(Oxford s Clarendon Press.) 

We have much pleasure in welcoming this 
addition to the not very numerous books 
which are suitable for the student of Anglo- 
Saxon who wishes to make a good beginning. 
Such students should be, and probably are, 
much more numerous than they were some 
ten years ago. English writers will not much 
longer be able to avoid such study, if they 
wish to touch upon questions of etymology 
without making mistakes which become every 
year more easily detected by an increasing 
number of readers. The author's object is so 
well expressed in his Preface that we cannot 
do better than quote the beginning of it. 

“ The want of an introduction to the study of 
Old English has long been felt. Vernon's 
Anglo-Saxon Guide was an admirable book for 
its time, but has long been completely anti¬ 
quated. I was therefore obliged to make my 
Anglo-Saxon Reader a somewhat unsatisfactory 
compromise between an elementary primer and 
a manual tor advanced students; but I always 
looked forward to producing a strictly ele¬ 
mentary book like the present one, which would 
enable me to give the larger one a more scien¬ 
tific character, and would at the same time 
serve as an introduction to it. Meanwhile, 
however, Prof. Earle has brought out his 
Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. But this 
work is quite unsuited to serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to my Reader, and will be found to differ 
so totally in plan and execution from the 
present one as to preclude all idea of rivalry on 
my part.” 

The spelling has been normalised, as is 
necessary in a book for beginners, who must 
be taught upon a uniform system which they 
can thoroughly understand, in order that they 
may duly appreciate the variable spellings 
of the MSS. Such spellings, while they 
are full of instruction to the more advanced 
students, and should receive all due deference 
from editors, can only distract and perplex 
the beginner who has not yet learnt the 
phonetic laws of the language. 

The most valuable part of the book is, as 
might be expected, the account of the sounds 
of the language and the phonology; but the 
whole of the grammar is admirably and very 
carefully compiled, with a full list of the 
strong verbs (as in the Header), an account 
of prefixes and suffixes, and a syntax abound¬ 
ing in examples illustrating the rules, each 
of which is accompanied by a translation into 
Modern English. The student would do well 
to read over this syntax at least once, if not 
twice, before beginning to translate the ex¬ 
tracts ; and if he were to learn some of it 


by heart it would be no bad plan. It is 
precisely what boys are expected to do who 
are beginning Latin. The short sentences 
which begin the text are very characteristic 
and well chosen, and have to a teacher a 
familiar ring about them. Just at the begin¬ 
ning we find, “ Swa swa wester adwajscb fyr, 
swa idweescp seo eelmesse synna.” Of this 
famous sentence we find the following trans¬ 
lation in Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry : 
“ As water slecketh fyer, soo dothe almesdede 
slake synne.” Suoh was the alteration in 
our language in the course of little more 
than five centuries. 

There are a few interesting improvements 
upon the Header, of which the most striking 
is the adoption of the symbols da, do, in place 
of the more nsual and familiar ea, eo. There 
are reasons, founded upon a comparison with 
other languages, for supposing that the former 
values are, after all, more correct; and they will 
probably come into use hereafter, now that 
Mr. Sweet has set the example in England, 
and Prof. Zupitza (as, e.g., in his editions of 
Cynewulf’s JSlene and iElfric’s Grammar) has 
done the same in Germany. It makes a con¬ 
siderable difference to the pronunciation, and 
is easily remembered by the rule given on 
p. 2, that “ the diphthongs are pronounced 
with the stress on the first element.” 

Another interesting point is the discrimina¬ 
tion, by help of the Early West Saxon MSS., 
between ie and y, and between id and y. 
These distinctions are especially useful, 
because in the later MSS. the symbol ie 
was disused, and the symbol y had to do 
double duty, a confusion which points to a 
confusion of the sounds in the later stage of 
the language. For the purposes of etymology, 
it is a great gain to have the earlier spellings 
thus exhibited. Thus from eald, old, is 
formed ieldran, elders, just as from the 
German alt we obtain dltern ; but synn, sin, 
is cognate with the German siinde. If we 
write yldran, we no longer distinguish be¬ 
tween words which, in German, have vowels 
so different as a and ii. Similarly, by writing 
hieran instead of hyran for the verb “to 
hear,” we distinguish the diphthong from the 
y as appearing in fyr, fire; compare German 
horen, feuer, and the very different sounds in 
the Modem-English hear, fire. 

The Glossary contains a large number of 
words, and supplies a sufficient vocabulary for 
all that the beginner can want. It oontains 
no references, but this may*be justified by the 
fact that most of the words are of extremely 
common occurrence. It becomes, however, a 
question whether a few references might not 
conveniently be supplied in oases where a 
word occurs which is comparatively rare, for 
such references never come amiss. This is 
the only suggestion we have to make; and it 
may fairly be replied that the book, as it 
stands, is marvellously compressed, and has 
been purposely brought within such a compass 
as allows it to be sold at a very moderate 
price. Waxier W. Skeat. 


TWO “OOUTUMIERS” OP NORMANDY. 

Le tres-ancien Coutumier de Normandie. 
Par*Ernest-Joseph Tardif. (Rouen: Cag- 
niard.) 

L’ancienne Ooutume de Normandie. Par 
William Laurence de Gruchy. (St. Helier: 
Le Feuvre.) 

We welcome with great satisfaction both 
these works, not merely by reason of their 
combined historical and juridical interest, but 
from the circumstance that they have been 
edited by learned men whose peculiar studies 
have rendered them most competent for the 
task which they have undertaken, which in 
one case has required great critical research, 
and in the other a comprehensive and prac¬ 
tical knowledge of a living system of law. 
We have given precedence at the head of 
this article to the Tres-ancien Coutumier, 
although it is the more recent of the two 
publications, on account of its earlier origin. 
M. Tardif has, for the first time, shown that 
this most ancient collection of Norman 
Customary Law is divisible into two parts, 
the first of which is of an origin nearly con¬ 
temporaneous with that of the Tractatus de 
Legibus Angliae attributed to Ranulf Glanvill, 
the Great Justiciar of King Henry II., while 
there is internal evidence that the second part 
was composed shortly after the separation of 
Normandy from England, and possibly before 
the death of King Philip Augustus of France 
(1223). The existence of such a work may 
be a surprise to many English lawyers, who 
are familiar with the comments of Lord Coke 
and Sir Matthew Hale upon the “ Coutumier” 
of Normandy; but the remarks of those 
eminent judges have- reference to a more 
recent and more complete collection of 
Norman Customary Law, which is elsewhere 
styled by them the “ Grand Coutumier de 
Normandie,” and which is identical with the 
work which Judge de Gruchy has published 
under the title of L’ancienne Ooutume de 
Normandie. There are, in fact, three ancient 
collections of Norman Customary Law. The 
earliest is the work published by M. Tardif, of 
the French Archives, under the title of Le 
tres-ancien Coutumier ; the second in order 
of origin is commonly designated Le grand 
Coutumier, and the third is Le grand Cou¬ 
tumier reforme. The latest of these, of which 
the extended title is La Coutume rdformee du 
Pays et du duche de Normandie , is a revision 
of the Grand Coutumier of the thirteenth 
century, and was completed in 1585; but 
with this work we are not directly concerned 
on the present occasion. We may, however, 
add a word here on the different meanings 
assigned by writers on the history of French 
Law to the terms “Coutume” and “Cou¬ 
tumier ’’ respectively. M. Tardif has adopted 
for his edition of the earliest customs the 
term “Le tres-ancien Coutumier” on the 
ground that the practice has been to reserve 
the title of “ Coutumes ” to official digests of 
Customary Law, and to style private compila¬ 
tions of such law “ Coutumiers.” On the 
other hand, the phrase” L’ancienne Coutume,” 
which Judge de Gruchy has adopted, seems 
to have been employed in the Channel Islands 
to distinguish “ Le grand Coutumier ” of the 
thirteenth century from “La Coutume 
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reformee,” although the origin of Le grand 
Coutumier is unknown further than that 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of 
the Channel Islands in the reign of Edward 
IIL spoke of their laws as being con¬ 
tained in an ancient book called La 
Somme de Mancael. Who Mancael was 
is an enigma, the solution of which still 
awaits its Oedipus. Le Geyfc, however, and 
other eminent jurisconsults of Jersey, in 
discussing this question two centuries ago, 
maintained that the Summa of Mancael was 
but another name for Le grand Coutumier. 
There is another theory, however, which 
deserves attention—namely, that the Summa 
of Mancael was a selection of chapters from 
the Latin text of Le grand Coutumier , a 
copy of which may still be found among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 

To return, then, to Le tres-ancien Cou¬ 
tumier, of which M. Tardif has published 
the Latin text. It is not altogether the 
first time that this text has been made 
public, as Warnkonig appended to the second 
volume of his Franzosische Stoats- und Rechts- 
geschichte, published at Bale in 1848, among 
other sources of the ancient “ Coutumier de 
Normandie,” a series of articles, which he 
entitled Statuta et Consuetudines ; but 
he unfortunately published uno tenore all 
the contents of a Latin MS., preserved in 
the Bibliotheque nationale at Paris, known 
as the Codex Bigotianus No. 292, as if they 
were constituent parts of the Coutumier. 
For instance, the first article of the MS. is an 
Ordinance of St. Louis, known as “ L’Ordon- 
nance pour la reformation des Mceurs,” 
issued 1254, which has no particular reference 
to Normandy; and among other interpolations 
is a decree of the Norman Exchequer of 1299. 
M. Tardif has exercised more discrimination, 
while he has not confined himself to the 
examination of this MS., but has collated 
two other Latin MSS. in the same library; 
and, further, he has compared the Latin text 
of those MSS. with the French of a MS., 
also in the Bibliotheque nationale, which 
formerly belonged to the Library of Ste- 
Genevieve, and of which the text was for the 
first time published in 1839 by avocat A.-J. 
Marnier, the librarian of the Order of 
Advocates of La Cour royale at Paris, nnder 
the title of Etablissements et Coutumes, 
Assises et Arrets de VJEchiquier de Normandie 
au treizieme Siecle. 

The Codex Bigotianus is unfortunately the 
only MS. which contains an entire Latin 
text of the Tres-ancien Coutumier ; but this 
circumstance is not to be regretted, inas¬ 
much as it has led M. Tardif to undertake a 
more careful examination of what he con¬ 
siders with good reason to be the first part 
and the second part of the text, the 
second part alone being contained in the 
other two Latin MSS. Of these MSS. one 
was originally in the library of the Chapter 
of Notre Dame at Paris, and the other once 
formed part of the library of the Minister 
Colbert, and was before his time most prob¬ 
ably the property of the abbots of Priaux. 
Our space will only allow us to skim the 
surface of the comments which M. Tardif 
has made upon the sources which he has 
consulted. The MS., on the other hand, 
which contains a French text of the Tres-ancien 


Coutumier, the assistance of which M. Tardif 
has invoked to enable him to winnow the chaff 
from the wheat in the Latin MSS., has no date 
nor any indication of its origin; but the 
archaic hand in which it is written, and the 
character of the tongue with which the scribe 
was familiar, lead M. Tardif to assigu to it 
a date about 1290. 

M. Tardif avows his conviction, with good 
reason, as far as we can judge, that both 
parts of the Tres-ancien Coutumier are the 
work of private persons, and have no official 
character. He assigns the compilation of 
the first part, upon a critical examination of 
its contents, to a period shortly before June 9, 
1200, the date of the death of Guillaume 
Fils-Raoul, the Seneschal of Normandy, who 
held that office for twenty years, and, during 
the absence of King Richard Cceur de Lion 
in the Holy Land, introduced many reforms 
after the example of Ranulf Glanrill’s re¬ 
forms of the procedure of the Curia Regis 
in England. The second part M. Tardif 
refers to a period between the years 1218 and 
1223, in order to bring it within the lifetime 
of King Philip Augustus, who is mentioned 
here and there in terms which suggest that 
he was still alive. M. Tardif, however, is 
confronted by a difficulty which he admits 
to be not easy to surmount—namely, by the 
presence of a plaint and a Royal Writ, 
evidently extracted from a Record in the 
Court of Bayeux, in which the coronation of 
King Richard I. is mentioned as marking the 
time within which a certain class of actions 
for the recovery of land were limited. This 
limitation, however, was not introduced into 
Normandy before Michaelmas 1229. M. 
Tardif cuts the Gordian knot in this case by 
suggesting that the name of King Richard 
is in both cases an interpolation for that of 
King Henry; but we rather prefer another 
suggestion made by M. Tardif himself in a 
later part of his Introduction—namely, that, 
while the author of the first part was a 
jurisconsult of Evreux, the author of the 
second part was a jurisconsult of Bayeux, and 
that each author has inserted legal forms 
with which he was practically familiar. We 
do not appreciate M. Tardif’s difficulty in 
supposing that an Ordinance of the Norman 
Exchequer of the year 1218 could not well 
be spoken of in the year 1230 as “Nova 
Constitutio.” Our own Braoton (foL 312 b) 
uses the very same phrase in speaking of the 
Statute of Merton, which had been enacted 
twenty years at * least before his treatise 
De Actions Dotis. 

Judge de Gruchy’s work is of a different 
character, but is excellent of its kind. It is, 
in fact, a revised edition of Le grand Coutu¬ 
mier de Normandie, the work with which 
Lord Coke and Sir Matthew Hale were 
familiar, and respecting which the latter high 
authority, in his History of the Common Law 
of England, says that it contains not only 
those laws and customs which were in use in 
England in the time of King Henry II., King 
Richard I., and King John, but such also as 
were in use in Normandy after its separation 
from the Crown of England. Judge de 
Gruchy has based his work upon the second 
of the two editions of Maistre Guillaume 
le Rouille Dalencon, published in 1539 by 
Nicolas le Roux at Rouen. It is this 
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work, coupled with the Commentaire of 
Terrien, who was Lieutenant-G6n6ral of the 
Bailli of Dieppe in 1581, that has moulded 
the jurisprudence of the Royal Courts of the 
Channel Islands, without, however, having 
the authority of a Code. Jersey, in fact, 
remains to the present day without any 
authorised body of positive law, while Guernsey 
possesses an offioial selection of customs based 
on the Commentary of Terrien, and sanctioned 
by an Order in Council of Queen Elizabeth of 
October 27, 1583. But even in Guernsey, 
according to M. Julien Havet’s excellent 
treatise on “ Les Cours royales des lies Nor- 
mandes,” published in the Bibliotheque de 
VEcole des Charter for 1877 and 1878, the 
Royal Court of Guernsey pays little attention 
to the official selection, which is styled 
“ L’Approbation des Lois,” where it differs 
from any actual custom of the island. 

Judge de Gruchy had not the advantage, 
when he published his work, of perusing the 
results of M. TardiPs researches among the 
MSS. in the Bibliotheque nationale, but he 
was acquainted with the French text of the 
Etablissements et Coutumes published by 
M. Marnier in 1839. As already mentioned, 
the author of the Orand Coutumier is un¬ 
known ; and Judge de Gruchy finds himself 
embarrassed in fixing the date of it by a 
similar circumstance to that which has em¬ 
barrassed M. Tardif—namely, a possible inter¬ 
polation of the text by a later hand. He has 
been led by the general tenor of its contents 
to assign to it a date prior to the grant of La 
Charte aux Normands in the first year of 
the reign of Louis Hutin (1314), but in the 
chapter “ De Emptionibus et Vadiis,” p. 58, 
there is this passage: “ Nullum autem vadium 
potest in Normannia requiri, nisi post oorona- 
tionem Regis Ricardi vel post quadraginta 
annos fuerit invadiatum.” If the words “ vel 
post quadraginta annos ” be not an interpola¬ 
tion, their presence suggests that Le grand 
Coutumier was not completed until after the 
accession of King Louis X. of France, who 
by his Charter of March 19, 1314, confirmed 
the ancient customs of the Duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy, and enaoted “ La prescription de 40 
annoes sera k l’avenir un titre competent en 
Normandie.” The difficulty which Judge de 
Gruchy feels in admitting the words “vel 
post quadraginta annos” to be part of the 
original text is that they are not quite con¬ 
sistent with certain recitals of the law as to 
prescriptive title in other chapters. 

Judge de Gruchy has published the Latin 
and the French texts of L’ancienne Couturn 
in parallel columns. He inclines to the 
opinion that the Latin is the earlier text, and 
M. Tardif has come to a like conclusion in 
regard to the priority of the Latin text of 
the Tres-ancien Coutumier over the French 
text which avocat Marnier has published. 
One word more may be added as to both 
works. M. Tardif s researches have thrown 
a flood of light upon the legislation of Henry 
II. of England in respect of the Duchy of 
Normandy, and upon the identity of the 
method of Glanvill’s treatise De Legibus 
Angliae with that of the second part of the 
Tres-ancien Coutumier. Judge de Gruchy's 
work, on the other hand, enables us to 
trace the commencement of a divergence 
between the consuetudinary law of England 
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and that of Normandy, more especially as 
regards the institution of the jury, which 
divergence has culminated in the Channel 
Islands in the conversion of the jury into 
a magistracy, in which the voice of the 
majority prevails. In England, on the con¬ 
trary, the spirit of the Great Assize has pre¬ 
dominated throughout the changes which the 
jury system has undergone, and has maintained 
the principle that a verdict ought to be by 
the concurrent voice of twelve men, which 
Sir Matthew Hale recognised as the ancient 
principle of the laws of Normandy. 

TbAVEBS TwiSS. 


conflict of the man’s will and the girl’s, 
ending as such struggles mostly do. But 
the chief merit of the book consists in the 
character of Esau Runswick, the recluse, him¬ 
self. Though Mrs. Macquoid is not one of 
the two or three women who can draw a 
man so as to satisfy the critioal judgment 
of men, yet the pains she has spent on this 
portrait are far from wasted. She has very 
happily imagined the kind of life such a man 
would lead when once a shock like that he 
met had acted on a temper always secretive 
and morbid, with the suggestion of hereditary 
bias towards insanity just hinted at. 


even that moderate bulk. There is just what 
would make one of the shortest stories in one 
of the lighter monthlies, and it would read 
all the better for compression within those 
limits. But, so far as it goes, it is chatty 
and fairly readable; nor is there anything 
visible which makes it a critic’s duty to warn 
the adventurer off the fields of literature. 

Richabd F. Littledale. 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Collectanea Oenecdogica. Yol. I. By Joseph 
Foster. (Privately Printed.) Mr. Foster has 
undertaken a vast work. It is no vain boast¬ 
ing on his part when he calls it a “new 
departure ” in genealogical science. The rub¬ 
bish that has been written by professional 
pedigree-makers and received with gaping 
credulity by their dupes has brought the study 
of genealogy into unmerited contempt. No one 
can have any other feelings than those of pity 
and shame for the vain and light persons who 
fancy they raise themselves several steps on the 
social ladder if they can impose on the world a 
false pedigree showing how their forefathers 
fought at Aginoourt or came over from Nor¬ 
mandy with Duke William. That there must 
be, or have been, a good many of these absurd 
people is made dear to us by the number of 
entirely false or “ doctored ” pedigrees which 
are to be found in several of our books of refer¬ 
ence. The fact, however, patent as it is to all, 
that there is muoh genealogical rubbish in 
circulation should not blind us to the truth that 
the honest study of family history is a most 
important pursuit. No one who possesses the 
genuine historical instinot can doubt this. Apart 
from all other reasons, it is especially needed 
from the circumstanoe that modern history is 
unintelligible without it And if general 
history is ever to be written in a scientific 
manner, not as a mere collection of amusing 
tales, it will become more and more apparent 
that it must be based, in a great measure, on 
what we know of individuals and their intricate 
family relationships. We need not stop to 
point out that to the anthropologist acourate 
pedigrees give information as to facts of physical 
relationship whioh cannot be gathered from any 
other kind of statistics. Mr. Foster has realised 
these things dearly, and has devoted himself 
to the issue of what will, in time, be a vast 
storehouse of genealogical lore for the English- 
speaking peoples. His collections, though, in 
the form we have received them, bound in one 
volume, are paged according to subjects, so that 
the possessors oan make each part into a com¬ 
plete hook. The portion which is of the most 
direct importance, as almost all the knowledge 
which it furnishes is new, is the list of ad¬ 
missions to Gray’s Inn. At present we have 
it only down to the middle of the letter B, 
but in turning over these few leaves several 
noteworthy facts have ocourred to us. What¬ 
ever views we may have of the history of the 
English Church, we must all concede that Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes was a memorable person 
therein. How many of us knew that he had at 
one time studied law ? His name ooours in the 
list for the year 1590. Francis Baoon, after¬ 
wards Viscount St. Albans, was admitted on 
June 27, 1576. Mr. Foster promises us similar 
lists for the other Inns. When they are com¬ 
plete, biographical students will be in a position 
to trace the home and parentage of many 
persons who now come before us without any 
proved antecedents. The register of marriages 
in the ohapel of Gray’s Inn is also given as a 
supplement to the list. Next in interest, 
perhaps, oomeB Musgrave’s well-known Obituary, 
reduced to alphabetical order, with the whole of 
the entries in the Westminster Abbey registers 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Faithful Lover. By Katharine S. Mac¬ 
quoid. In 3 vols. (Hurst St Blackett.) 

The Minister’s Son. By M. C. Stirling. In 

3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

In a Cathedral City. By Bertha Thomas. 

In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Coals of Fire. By David Christie Murray. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto St Windus.) 

A Fair Exchange. By Henry G. Gifford. 

(Remington.) 

In A Faithful Lover Mrs. Macquoid has had 
the ingenuity or the good hap to hit on a 
comparatively unworked lode in fiction, 
though all the materials she uses have been 
common property for many years. The pre¬ 
lude is a complete story in itself, very grace¬ 
fully and pleasantly told—how a young 
travelling Englishman falls deeply in love 
•with a beautiful French girl in a Norman 
ch&teau, and succeeds in winning her affection 
in turn, and also the good-will of her father, 
but fails to propitiate the invalid mother, who 
compels the rejection of his suit in favour of 
a wealthy Breton Marquis of half-English 
birth, with large estates in England. The 
girl, who has promised fidelity to her 
lover, yields to her mother’s pressure, and 
does marry the Marquis de Keijean, but not 
till his own merits and evident attachment to 
herself, added to the absence and silence of 
her English lover, have really led to the 
transfer of her own liking. The discarded 
Buitor hears the married pair billing and 
cooing in a balcony as he casually comes 
across them while travelling, and also hears 
himself offered up on the shrine of conjugal 
affection—whence he becomes a misanthropic 
hermit. The main story finds him shut 
up in a dilapidated old grange, which had 
been a mill for a time, burdened with the 
guardianship of the orphan daughter of a 
sister who had displeased him by a runaway 
marriage. How the child crosses his morbid 
and unsocial ways is cleverly told, as also how 
the difficulty is not found to lessen when she 
returns, a woman, to his charge after a long 
period of schooling. Her beauty causes her 
to be sought by the local squire, but the 
son of the woman who had wrecked her 
uncle’s life appears on the scene with 
youth in his favour, and secures the girl’s 
affections. The discovery of his name 
sets the uncle strongly against him, especially 
as he looks to the other proposal as securing 
his niece’s future; and the remainder of 
the stoiy is taken up with describing the 


The appearance of the Afghan War medal 
as part of the design on the cover of The 
Minister's Son gives the key to the story. 
Ronald Bennett, son of a humbly born 
Scottish minister and of a mother of some¬ 
what higher pedigree, herself the early friend 
of the wife of the laird, is the childish 
playmate of the laird’s daughter, and forms a 
life-long attachment to her. Chafing against 
the austere rule of his father, a narrowly 
sincere man of gloomy creed, who desires to 
force him into the ministry, from which his 
half-Highland temperament is averse, and 
seeing besides the woman he loves won by 
another, he enlists in a regiment under orders 
for India, just before the outbreak of the 
Afghan War, through which he serves with 
sufficient distinction to obtain a commission, 
with other results further on. The story is 
brightly written, and, in its admixture of 
military and Scottish social and domestic life, 
belongs to the class of novel whose most 
successful examples are those of the late Col. 
Lockhart; nor can we give it higher praise 
than by saying that it is good enough to give 
pleasure to those who have enjoyed them. 

Miss Bertha Thomas’s new story does not 
belong to the school of Barchester Towers. 
It deals but incidentally with such capitular 
dignitaries as deans and canons, taking instead 
two vicars-choral to fill the principal male 
parts. The analysis of the character of one 
of these, a young fellow with a magnificent 
voice and fine musical instinct, but having 
also the worse side of the artistic tempera¬ 
ment in sensitively morbid vanity, self-in¬ 
dulgence, and lack of perseverance, is the 
motive of the book, and it is very carefully and 
honestly worked out. The setting is also 
good—notably the description of Leonard 
Hathaway’s old-fashioned parents, who are 
both excellent studies. 

Coals of Fire is a collection of short stories, 
some, if not all, of which have already 
appeared in print, in Christmas numbers of 
serials and the like. They display consider¬ 
able fertility in the invention of dramatic 
incidents and situations, not without occa¬ 
sional evidence of those higher literary quali¬ 
ties to which the author of Joseph's Coat 
has made good his claim. Every one of the 
items is readable; but we put the “ Romance 
of Giovanni Calvotti” highest in point of 
merit, and “ What Bessie saw on the Moor ” 
last, chiefly because it is too suggestive of 
the less happy parts of Alice in Wonderland. 

A Fair Exchange seems to be a first 
venture, and, though but a single volume, 
soarcely contains material enough to fill out 
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added from the late Col. Chester’s annotated 
imprint of the same which was issued some 
years ago by the Harleian Society. A similar 
catalogue of marriages from 1655 to 1880, com¬ 
piled by Miss Ada 0. Gardner, is also given. 
This last must have been a work of immense 
labour. We have tested it in many places, and 
have not come upon a single instance of in¬ 
accuracy. In the early part of the volume, 
which may be called the Collectanea Oenealogica 
proper, there are several original pedigrees of 
much interest given—among others, that of 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield and of the Poet 
Laureate. A work of this kind grows in im¬ 
portance with every successive number. We 
sincerely trust that Mr. Foster may meet with 
sufficient encouragement to enable him to 
carry out all the lists which he has begun 
to their completion, and to give us some of 
the many others which he has conditionally 
promised. 

Claimants to Royalty. By John H. Ingram. 
(David Bogue.) Mr. Ingram has compiled an 
amusing book. It has no claims to be a 
serious contribution to historical science, for 
authorities are rarely quoted, and when they are 
it is commonly in such a vague way that the 
reference is almost useless. History may, 
however, be read for more than one purpose; it 
is entertaining as well as instructive. We 
believe all who read these pages will derive 
leasure from them. The claimants to royal 
onours have been legion. Mr. Ingram does 
not notice nearly all of them, though he begins 
with the tale told by Herodotus about the 
false Smerdis, and ends with the Counts of 
Albany, the last of whom died only eighteen 
months ago. One cannot but wish that Mr. 
Caxton’s “History of Human Error’’were a 
reality, not the mere dream of a novelist, that 
we might have discussed at length the ourious 
relations that exist between popular belief and 
mere hardened assertion. It has been affirmed 
that in the Middle Ages anything and every¬ 
thing that men told with a grave faoe was 
reoeived without question. This is somewhat of 
a calumny, but it has a massive foundation of 
truth. Were the ages of faith, however, 
singular in this respect P Recent proceedings in 
our own law courts and the modem chapters of 
Mr. Ingram’s book show that many of our 
contemporaries in all ranks of life are in the 
same intellectual condition as their forefathers 
who believed in the false Baldwin of Flanders, 
in Lambert Simnel, and in Perkin Warbeok. 
Education, though we are led to believe that its 
methods have improved of late, certainly does 
not impress on men and women the duty of 
rejecting such things as do not come before 
them with sufficient evidence, neither does it, 
exoept in rare cases, give any adequate means 
of distinguishing the false from the true. 
The foreign part of Mr. Ingram’s book is 
more interesting than the English. This is due 
to the fact that we have, except in the reign of 
Henry VIL, been but little troubled with these 
impostors. In any future editions, Mr. Ingram 
should give a place to the false Prince of Wales, 
Cornelius Erings, Evans, or Evins, who deluded 
the men of Sandwich in May 1648. He will find 
the details in Boys’s History of that port and 
Carter’s History of the Colchester Bising. 
About Whitsuntide this person arrived at the 
Bell Inn, in Sandwich, and, sending for the 
mayor and jurats, told them that he was the 
Prince. They seem to have believed him at 
once. One foolish gentleman gave him a good 
horse, another presented him with a hundred 
pounds. Many persons came daily to kiss his 
hands, and he was attended wherever he went 
with a guard of musketeers, and had trumpets 
sounding when he dined. A Sootoh knight 
who denounced him as an impostor was at once 
thrown into prison “for his treason.” It is 
probable that he might have raised a strong 


party had he not been a man of drunken 
habits. This seems to have disgusted some of 
his believers. Perhaps they remonstrated. 
Somehow or other the fellow got alarmed, and 
fled into the Isle of Thanet, where he was 
captured by the Parliamentary auhorities. 

Beverley's Roll of Honour: being Sketches 
of the Worthies of Beverley. By Edmund 
Wrigglesworth. (Beverley: Green.) Mr. 
Wrigglesworth has compiled a little volume 
which will prove interesting to townsmen of 
Beverley ana East Biding men generally. He 
does not pretend to have discovered new facts, 
but he has given us much of the old in a 
picturesque manner. These biographical 
sketches first appeared in the Beverley 
Guardian; and, judged from the standpoint 
of the provincial newspaper, they are praise¬ 
worthy. Of the earlier Lives in the book 
little need be said. All is known that 
ever can be made out as to St. John of 
Beverley, Archbishop Thurstan, and St. 
William of York. The sketches here given are 
very short. The life on which the greatest 
care seems to have been expended is that of 
Bishop (Cardinal) Fisher, who was the son of a 
Beverley mercer—a wealthy man, it would seem, 
whose sons were all provided with education. 
Mr. Wrigglesworth seems to us to view the 
murdered bishop’s character from the point of 
view of a sincere Roman Oatholio ; but Fisher’s 
life, seen from any possible angle, stands out 
as a very noble one. We apprehend that, as 
long as the adjectives good and bad continue 
to have definite meanings, the imprisonment 
and execution of Fisher will be regarded by 
those who know the circumstances as highly 
criminal There are some interesting notes on 
the lives of ministers ejected by the Bartholo¬ 
mew Act, but we believe they are all of them 
compiled from well-known Puritan sources. 
We do not wish to carp at a book whioh is 
calculated to give both amusement and instruc¬ 
tion, but Mr. Wrigglesworth should really be 
more careful in the statements he oulls from 
his authorities. He must learn that all 
printed matter is not of equal worth. We can¬ 
not guess whence the statement comes, but 
it is, we assure him, pure nonsense to talk of 
St. John of Beverley, who was a pupil of St. 
Hilda of Whitby, studying at Oxford and 
graduating as M.A. and D.D. It is, perhaps, 
not quite so bad, but it shows an equal want of 
perception of the relations of things in past times, 
to speak of the majority of a chapter who 
elected a twelfth-oentury bishop as “his 
constituents.” We certainly have no desire to 
join with Mr. Froude in praising Henry VIII., 
but Mr. Wrigglesworth need not paint his 
character blaoker than nature. Henry, what¬ 
ever his secret thoughts may have been, was 
always desirous of appearing to the world as a 
God-fearing man. We are quite sure he never 
would have “ boasted,” as our author tells us 
he did, “ that he never spared man in his anger 
or woman in his lust.” This has often been 
said of him, by whom first we know not, but 
it is absolutely certain that he was far too 
politic to say it of himself. It is also a mistake 
to talk of Episcopalian olergy being expelled 
from their churches “ by the ipse dixit of Oliver 
Cromwell.” The thing is impossible. That 
muoh cruel injustice happened we do not 
doubt, but it is an assured faot of history that 
these sufferers were ejected by Parliamentary 
Commissioners specially appointed for the 
purpose of examining their lives and teaching. 

The Court of the Honour of Peverel in the 
Counties of Nottingham and Derby. By John 
T. Godfrey. (Nottingham: Derry.) Mr. 
Godfrey has compiled a useful account of this 
very ancient feudal franchise, which seems to 
have existed from the Norman Conquest until it 
was abolished by Aot of Parliament in 1849. 


As it was provided by the Aot of abolition 
that the records of the court should be placed 
under the custody of the Ifaster of the Rolls, 
they are probably now in the Record Office; 
and it is to be regretted that they have 
not been used for the present work. As 
far as Mr. Godfrey goes, however, his work is 
thoroughly satisfactory. We have detected no 
errors, and have come upon several things that 
were new to us. Some people think that 
churches were never used for secular purposes 
before the Beformation. An instance to the 
contrary is given by Mr. Godfrey. It appears 
that previous to 1316 the oourts of this honour 
were held in the Chapel of St. James at 
Nottingham. The pamphlet contains a list of 
the high stewards, among whom were several 
members of the family of Eland of Algar- 
thorpe. Lord Goring, afterwards Earl of 
Norwich, filled this post during the civil war 
of the seventeenth century. 

History of the Present Deanery of Bicester, 
Oxon. By J. 0. Blomfield. (Parker.) This 
is a sketoh of the geology and the early history 
of the district around Bicester, which Mr. 
Blomfield intends to continue by separate 
histories of the twenty-eight parishes inoluded 
within the deanery. The Bo man camp at All- 
chester, about two miles south of Bicester along 
the Boman road whioh runs to Dorchester on the 
Thame, is described and a plan given; but no new 
identification of the name is proposed, nor any 
attempt made to decide between the conflicting 
opinions of previous students. The author does 
not seem to be aware of the identification of this 
station with Lactodoro, in the second and sixth 
journeys in the Antonine Itinerary, lying as it 
does between Bannavenna and Magiovinio,whioh 
fit very well with Banbury and Aylesbury. The 
Domesday survey of the whole district is tabu¬ 
lated and discussed, and a list of all the churches 
given, with their styles of architecture. It is 
to be presumed that a detailed aooount of each 
church will follow under its respective parish. 
From a desire for conciseness, Mr. Blomfield 
is occasionally obscure, or appears so to those 
who are not so well informed as himself. Why 
is it plain that Chilgrove was distinguished as 
known to and occupied by the Romans, from 
the English giving it the same name as they 
gave to so many places of Boman occupation P 
It oertainly is not plain, unless some connexion 
between the name Chilgrove and the Romans is 
madeout. Again,Mr. Blomfield may be perfectly 
right to conclude that the fact of finding three 
skeletons in one barrow tells of three distinct 
periods of local history; but why should the 
reader not be informed of the exact circum¬ 
stances, so as to draw his own conclusion P 

John Howard's Winter Journey. By W. A. 
Guy. (De La Bue.) This short sketch of the 
public work of John Howard is not remarkable 
for excellence of arrangement, but Dr. Guy's 
enthusiasm for his subject would impart interest 
to a muoh inferior volume. Howard has often 
been reproached for tho defeots of his domestio 
life, ana Dr. Guy endeavours to show that he 
has been blamed without sufficient reason. If 
he has not proved the existence of any sympathy 
between father and son, he has at all events 
shown that the philanthropist did not neglect 
his duties to his boy. A small Appendix con¬ 
tains some additional particulars on the son’s 
weakness of intellect. On those points, black 
fever and gaol distemper, whioh Dr. Guy has 
especially studied, he supplies some interesting 
information. Perhaps the most attractive pages 
are those which desonbe the changes wrought 
by Howard in the Bedfordshire village of Card- 
ington, and the appearance of its ohurch and 
cottages at the present time. Dr. Guy has not 
yet learnt that it is undesirable, in discussing a 
question of sanitary science, to insert allusions 
to ourrent politios; but the readers of his 
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treatise can easily avoid such passages. With 
one or two exceptions of this kind, the pamphlet 
contains nothing to offend and much to please. 

Essays on Various Subjects, chiefly Roman. By 
Mgr. Seton, D.D. (New York : Catholic Pub¬ 
lication Society.) Mgr. Setou is an American 
Ultramontane clergyman, but he is also a 
scholar and a man of refined instincts. These 
essays, we believe, were originally issued in an 
Amerioan newspaper. It speaks well for the 
press of the New World that scholarlike papers 
of this kind should find many readers. There 
is soarcely a passage in them that can reason¬ 
ably give offence, and much that will in- 
struot. We know far more of the history of 
Papal elections and of the office of cardinal 
than we did before reading Mgr. Seton’s pages. 
The paper on Scanderbeg is excellently done. 
He was a great patriot and a supreme master 
of mountain warfare. When dwelling on 
the horrible atrocities of the Moslem, it would 
not have been out of place to point out that 
Scanderbeg’s forces were not without reproach. 
There is an amusing love for rank, high birth, 
and the scenic display of mediaeval life which is 
characteristic of a certain tone of American 
thought. 

A privately printed work, just issued, 
entitled the Genealogy of the Surname Yarker 
(from the Conquest to the Present Time), is a 
curiosity in pedigree literature. The author, 
apparently in all seriousness, has applied to the 
spirits, through the medium of “ a good clair¬ 
voyant,” for the decision or confirmation of 
knotty points in his family history. The 
chapter containing the “ curious details ” 
furnished by the olairvoyant are at least 
amusing, even if the information in connexion 
with early Yarkers may not be accepted by the 
sceptical. _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the volume of Selections from 
Landor, which Mr. Sidney Colvin has been 
editing for Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Golden 
Treasury” series, is now through the press, 
and will be published almost immediately. 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has lent 
Mr. Furnivall—for reproduction in the series 
of Charlemagne romances of the Early-Bnglish 
Text Society—his unique copy of Sir Johan 
Bourchier, Lord Berners’s englisht “boke of 
Duke Huon of Burdeuxe,” printed by Robert 
Redman about 1333. To M. Gaston Paris is 
duo the suggestion that this Boke should be 
included in the series. It will be edited by Mr. 
Sidney S. Lee, of Balliol College, Oxford. Of the 
second edition no copy is known; but of the 
third there are two, in the Bodleian and British 
Museum. This third professes to have “ the rude 
English corrected and amended,” which means 
that in the first chapter Lord Berners's simple 
and manly style is quite spoilt by Elizabethan 
affectations; and, in later chapters, many of 
the old racy words are changed. The collation 
of these will show what terms the euphuist of 
the day thought “rude,” and what “ picked” 
and “spruce” enough—as Shakspere’s Pedant 
says—to take their place. 

Mb. James Greenstreet intends to publish, 
by subscription, an autotype facsimile of the 
important and little-known schedule of Lincoln¬ 
shire landowners compiled in the reign of 
Henry I. This unique list of names is now 
preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. It furnishes a very fine 
example of the caligraphy of the period, cue 
almost totally devoid of record evidence. 

Oh July 3 a sale will be held at the late 
D. G. Rossetti’s house (16 Cheyne Walk) of the 
greater part of its contents. The pictures, 
sketches, &c., by Rossetti himself are alone 


reserved for a speoial sale later in the year. 

A few of the books have, we understand, 
been already disposed of; but many still 
remain, as well as a large and curious col¬ 
lection of furniture and decorative objects. 
The house, we may add, is itself of historic 
interest, being the oldest in Cheyne Walk, and 
the one described by Thackeray in Esmond. 

The Earl of Beauohamp will receive the 
members of the Folk-Lore Society, of whioh he 
is president, at his residence, 13 Belgrave 
Square, on Friday next, June 30, at 4 p.m., 
after which (at 4.30 p.m.) the annual meeting 
of the society will be held. 

The Browning Society are glad to be able to 
announce that three or four professionals are 
kindly giving their services for the performance 
of the musical part of the programme arranged 
for Friday, June 30. Mr. John Bridson will sing 
the solos in the settings of “ Cavalier Songs ” 
by Mr. 0. Stanford, organist of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

We hear that the Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Maud of Wales have enrolled themselves 
as members of the Humane Society whioh was 
established in connexion with Little Folks at 
the commencement of the present year, and 
now numbers nearly 12,000 officers and 
members. 

Tns Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore has in the 
press a volume entitled St. George for England, 
and other Sermons to Children, which will be 
published at the end of this month by Messrs. 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co. 

Our readers will be especially interested in 
the forthcoming number of Harper's Magazine 
by a paper in which Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
gives a comprehensive account of the Egyptian 
“ find ” already described in her letters to the 
Academy, aided by a great number of oarefully 
drawn illustrations. The same number will 
also contain a paper on Emerson, by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, with full-page portrait; and an 
article, entitled “Glimpses of Great Britons, 
oaught at Westminster,” in which Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, of the Daily News, endeavours to explain 
to newspaper readers the intricacies of Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. The illustrations to this 
paper include a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield 
on his last visit to the House of Commons, 
drawn by Mr. Harry Fumiss. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will shortly 
publish two new three-volume novels— Daisy 
Deresford, by Catherine Childar, author of The 
Future Marquis ; and The Merchant Prince, by 
John Berwick Harwood, author of Lady Flavia, 
&o. 

We hear that the third divisional volume of 
the Encyclopaedic Dictionary, by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, will be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co. in July. 

At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom on June 2, Couut Ugo 
Balzani and Prof. Carl Dziatzko were eleoted 
honorary members. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the president, Sir Samuel Fergusson, 
read a letter from the Earl of Charlemont, 
accompanying and explaining his gift to the 
Academy of twenty-three volumes of MSS. of 
his grandfather, the first Earl of Charlemont, 
and the first president of the Aoademy. Of 
these, seven are in folio, containing original 
literary works of the Earl—an autobiographical 
account of his political life, an essay towards 
the history of Italian poetry attempted in 
translated specimens, travels in Turkey, the 
Levant, and Greece, and verse translations from 
Italian, French, Latin, and Greek. Sixteen 
volumes are in quarto, consisting mostly of 
original letters. One, however, contains copies of 
two letters addressed by the Hon. Robert 


Stewart (Lord Castlereagh) to his step-father. 
Lord Camden. They are dated from Spa and 
St-Germains in September and November 1791, 
and give the writer’s views about the French 
Revolution, then only beginning. Their his¬ 
toric interest is great, and is enhanced by the 
faot that nearly all Lord Castlereagh's private 
papers were lost at sea in 1629. 

From the report of the seventy-second annual 
meeting of the Swedenborg Society it appears 
that much activity is being shown in the trans¬ 
lation and circulation of Swedenborgian litera¬ 
ture. Grants of books have been made to 
several publio libraries and societies in this 
country, to the ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa, and to the University 
of Tokio. Copies of Mr. Pandurung’s Reflec¬ 
tions in the Marathi language are being widely 
circulated in India; and the price has been 
reduced of the Polish translations of the Heaven 
and Hell and the Divine Providence. 

The death is announced, at Turriff, in 
Aberdeenshire, of Mr. Alexander Leslie, the 
translator of Baron Nordenskicild’s Voyage of 
the Vega. Mr. Leslie had also made other 
translations from the Swedish ; and in 1879 he 
published a volume describing the Arctic 
voyages of Nordenskiold from 1838 to 1879. 
He died on June 14, at the age of about fifty- 
seven years. 

Mr. Henry Gray, of Manchester, has sent 
us his Catalogue of books, views, &c., relating 
to Essex, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
whioh forms a bibliography of no little value 
for the Eastern counties. He promises a similar 
Catalogue for the Midland oounties in July. 

Cornell University now possesses a 
Library Bulletin similar to that at Harvard, 
consisting of a record of the principal acces¬ 
sions, with notes and bibliographical appen¬ 
dices. Among the latter, brief lists of books 
relating to the German civil servioes and to 
Petrarch, drawn up by the librarian, Prof. 
Willard Fiske, hare already appeared. 

The May number of the Magazine of American 
History gives a portrait of the Chevalier de La 
Salle, the discoverer of the mouths of the 
Mississippi in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. La Salle was a native of Rouen ; and 
the accompanying article is written by M. 
Gabriel Gravier, of that city, honorary president 
of the Norman Geographical Society. 

The second volume of the correspondence of 
George Sand was issued in Paris this week 
(Calmann Ltfvy), covering the period from 1836 
to 1847. Among the most interesting is one 
addressed to Lamennais in 1837, when she was 
publishing in his paper — the Monde — her 
“Lettres a Marcia. In it, while stating her 
own opinions upon the question of divorce, she 
leaves herself entirely in his hands. Later, are 
two letters describing her visit to Majorca, in 
oompany with Chopin, in December 1838 ; and 
also a very characteristic one to Mazzini. 

The two most recent additions to the popular 
class of French novels that treat of “actu¬ 
alities ” are Defrogui, by M. Ernest Daudet 
(Plon), and Dinah Samuel, by M, Fdlicien 
Uhampsaur (Oltondorff). The former opens in 
the Tuileries under the Empire, and oloses in a 
Sardinian monastery; the latter introduces 
several hundred people well known in the 
society of Paris. 

The Belgian Geographical Society has received 
authority to take the- title “ royal.” Founded 
as recently as 1876, it now counts 1,100 
members, of whom 475 belong to the army. 

M. Quantin has just published a translation 
of the well-known Japanese tale of The Forty 
Ronins, by M. Gausseron, with numerous illus¬ 
trations by Kei-Sai Yei-Sen, of Yedo. 
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We learn from Le Livre that the immense 
collection of notes, historical and literary, left 
by Edouard Fournier will not be_ lost to learn¬ 
ing. One portion of them, now in the Biblio- 
thfeque de 1’Arsenal, have been classified and. 
bound up in twenty volumes by M. Paul 
Laoroix. Another portion, dealing specially 
with the history of Paris, have been acquired 
for the city library, where they will form 
fifteen volumes, arranged by M. Jules Ousin. 
A third portion, relating to the history of 
ballads in all countries and at all times, had 
been reserved for the late Baron James de 
Bothsohild, and they will now probably be 
placed in one of the public libraries. The 
collection of notes upon the history of signs 
will also find a home in the Bibliothfeque de 
l’Arsenal as soon as Fournier’s own posthu¬ 
mous work on the same subject shall have been 
published by M. Dentu. 

The University of Bern has 441 students and 
“ Auskultanten ” during the present summer 
semester, including thirty female students. 
They are divided among the different faculties 
as follows:—Evangelical theology, 39; Old 
Gatholio theology, 10; law, 122; medicine, 
158; philosophy, 79; veterinary scienoe, 33. 

An extract of a letter written by Mr. Brown¬ 
ing to Mr. W. Gl. Kingsland in 1868 on the 
charge of obscurity may interest our readers : 

“I can have little doubt that my writing has been 
in the main too hard for many I should have 
been pleased to oommunioate with; but I never 
designedly tried to puzzle people, as some of my 
oritics have supposed. On the other hand, 1 never 
pretended to offer suoh literature as should be 
a substitute for a cigar or game at dominoes to an 
idle man. So, perhaps, on the whole, I get my 
deserts and something over—not a orowd, but a 
few I value more.” 


GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

Dr. Alois Brandl is writing a book on 
Coleridge, tracing the influence of Herder and 
other German authors on him, and his influence 
on the writers of his time and those who 
succeeded him. He has unearthed from the 
Timet of 1811 its report of Coleridge’s fourth 
lecture on Shakspere, of whioh Mr. J. P. 
Collier had lost his notes when he published 
Coleridge’s Shakspere Lectures, and has 
collected a good many odds and ends new to 
most Coleridge readers. 

Db. Bernhard Weiss, professor at Berlin, 
has just published vol. i. of a new “ Leben 
Jesu,” which claims to be at onoe critical and 
in accordance with traditional views of the 
person of Christ. Dr. Weiss’s artiole on 
“ Recent Lives of Christ ’’ in the Contemporary 
Review some years baok will be in the memory 
of some readers, and his reputation as a textual 
critio and interpreter of the New Testament is 
assured among all critical students. He is also 
thoroughly at one with liberal oritios on the 
necessity of a rigorous analysis of the sources, 
distinguishing between the more and less trust¬ 
worthy traditions. 

Prof. Ad. Miohaelis, pro-rector of the Uni¬ 
versity of Strassburg, has printed (Strassburg: 
Triibner) the address which he delivered last 
month on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
University. From it we gather that this 
youngest of the German universities now has 
104 professors, 825 students (of whom 216 are 
natives of Alsace or Lorraine^ and a library of 
525,000 volumes. 

Herr Ernest Becker, a pupil of Prof. W. 
Oncken, of Giessen, has issued, as the first 
part of a series of “ Giessener Studien,” an 
elaborate treatise upon (Mary Queen of Soots, 


Darnley, and Bothwell, in whioh he upholds 
strenuously the innooenoe of Mary. 

edited by ileicke and Wiohert, is now publishing 
in its monthly numbers a fragment of a work 
by Kant never before printed, entitled “ Ueber- 
gang von den metaphysisohen Anfangsgrunden 
der Naturwissensohaft zur Physik.” It is 
stated that there is no intention of issuing the 
work as a separate volume. 

A. new part of Grimm’s Dictionary has just 
appeared, compiled by Dr. M. Lexer. It com¬ 
prises the words from Nachtigallstrauch to 
Narrenwerk. 

The committee appointed in 1863, at Eise¬ 
nach, for the revision of Luther’s translation of 
the Bible has held its last meeting at Halle; 
and there is every prospect that the revised 
version will soon appear. Out of the thirty 
original revisers, sixteen have died since the work 
began. No alteration of Luther’s translation has 
been admitted unless sanctioned by two-thirds 
of the committee. The next step will be the 
publication of the text, as now revised, in order 
to submit it to the judgment of the theological 
faculties in the universities and to the criticisms 
of scholars. After their remarks have been 
reoeived and considered, the new version will be 
recommended for adoption to all Protestant 
churches in Germany. 

The number of periodicals in Germany 
devoted to the French language and literature 
has received yet another edition in the Gallia 
or “ kritische Monatsschrift fUr franzosische 
Sprache und Literatur” (Leipzig: Ehrlich), 
whioh is edited by Dr. Ad. Kressner, of Cassel. 

Dr. Wagner is preparing an edition of the 
Early-English Visions of Tundale. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We have on our table the following new 
editions and reprints :— The Bibliographer, Vol. 

I., containing the numbers from December 
1881 to May 1882 (Elliot Stook), which we 
have noticed from time to time on their 
appearance; The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer, edited by Edward Walford, Vol. 

I., January to June 1882 (William Beeves and 
T. Fisher Unwin); The Sunbeam Library, Vol. 

I., containing Lady Brassey’s “ Voyage in the 
Sunbeam ,” Wood’s “Strange Dwellings,” and 
Hartwig’s “ Arctic Regions ” (Longmans); The 
Faiths of the World: a Conoise History of the 
Great Iteligious Systems of the World, being 
the second series of “St. Giles’ Lectures” 
(Blackwood); A Bibliography of Robert Brown¬ 
ing, from 1833 to 1881, compiled by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, second edition, enlarged, including 
Mr. Nettleship’s Classification of Browning's 
Poems (Triibner); Through America ; or, Nine 
Months in the United States, by W. G. Mar¬ 
shall, illustrated with photographs, new and 
cheaper edition (Sampson Low); Specimens of 
Early English, a new and revised edition, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index by 
Dr. R. Morris, Part I., from “ Old-English 
Homilies” to “King Horn,” AD. 1150-1300 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press); Modern Physical 
Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, including 
an Examination of Mr. H. Spencer’s “First 
Principles,” by Prof. T. R. Birk*, second edition, 
with a Preface in reply to the striotures of Mr. H. 
Spencer by Prof. O. Fritehard (Macmillan); 
Handbook of Heraldry, with instructions for 
tracing pedigrees and deciphering ancient MSS., 
rules for the appointment of liveries, &c., by 
John E. Gossans, third edition, with upwards of 
400 illustrations (Chatto and Windus); Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, 
by T. Crofton Oroker, a new and complete 
edition by T. Wright, with illustrations by 


Maclise and Green (Sonnenschein); Mitslav; 
or, the Conversion of Pomerania, a true story 
of the shores of the Baltic in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, by the late Bishop Milman, with map 
(S. P. C. K.); Wholesome Houses: a Handbook 
of Domestic Sanitation and Ventilation, by E. 
Greg8on Banner, new and revised edition, with 
a chapter on ventilation of rooms and railway 
carriages, illustrated with numerous engravings 
(Stanford) ; The Principles of Colliery Ventila¬ 
tion, by Alan Bagot, second edition, greatly 
enlarged (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.); A 
Treatise on Mathematics as applied to the Con¬ 
structive Arts, by Francis Campin, second 
edition, revised and enlarged by the author 
(Crosby Lockwoo d); Pupil-Teachers' Mensura¬ 
tion Questions, by W. T. Lawrence (John Hey- 
wood); A Class-Book of Physical Geography,with. 
Examination Questions, and also An Elementary 
Class-Book of Modern Geography, both by William 
Hughes, new edition, revised by J. Franooa 
Williams (George Philip and Son); Baedeker’s 
Rhine, eighth remodelled edition (Dulau); 
Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, Book 

III., “ Of Words,” with Introduction and Notes 
by F. Ryland (Sonnenschein); The Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland, by John Hely Hutchin¬ 
son, re-edited, with a Sketch of the author’s 
Life, Introduction, Notes, and Index, by W. G. 
Carroll (Dublin: Gill and Son); The Book- 
Hunter, &c., by John Hill Burton (Philadelphia, 
U.S.: Robert A. Tripple); &o., &c. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ANGELO RIBELLO. 

(A Venetian Study.) 

1 . 

Wide lurid eyes in cavernous orbits set; 

Aflame like living opals or the sea; 

Vibrant with floods of electricity; 

The soul projected in eaoh fiery jet: 

This thy fierce faaoination haunts me yet; 

And 1 have dreamed all Venice into thee ; 

Her domes of pearl, her heaven's immensity. 

And superhuman saints of Tintoret. 

Hoarse-voiced art thou as Tritons of her brine; 

8wi(t as man-snaring murderous ocean shark; 
White as foam-wreaths blown over Lido’s line; 

Stealthy as bats that skim those waves at dark ; 
Storm-browed with ourls of thunder ; leonine 
Am the winged guardian war-beast of St. Mark. 

u. 

Rebellious Angel! Were it mine, the skill 
Of those first Titans, Titian, Veronese, 

Or him the master mightier-winged than these. 
Thy Tintoret who reigns o’er Venioe still; 

I would oompel thee, by art’s oruoible 
Severing the soul's ore from gross earthly lees. 

To re-assume amid heaven's hierarchies 
Thy station, purged, pure, and of perfect will. 

A warrior angel, thou with those shonld'st stand 
Who guard our Lady round her throne of light; 
And in thy puissant grasp a gleaming brand; 

And all about thy shoulders armour bright: 

But I would have thine eyes even as they are, 

Gazing from steel-clad brows, eaoh orb a star. 

J. A. Symonds. 


A NORMAN-ENGLISH POEM OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

In {the last number of Romania (No. xi.), M. 
Paul Meyer, of the College de France, gives his 
looked for “ Notice et Extraits ” of the old 
French poem of the thirteenth century dis¬ 
covered by him at Cheltenham last year, as 
noted in the Academy at the time. It is of 
far greater interest for English scholars than 
most early French poems, for it oontains the 
detailed biography of William Marshall Earl 
of Pembroke, and Regent of England during 
the first three years of the minority of Henry Ilf. 
With that great baron and wise man as the 
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oentral figure, it opens with an account of his 
father, John Marshall, comprehending many 
particulars about this strong partisan of the 
Empress Mathilda that were hitherto unknown; 
about his two wires, about his doings at the 
aieges of Winchester in 1141 and Newbury in 
1152. At the siege of Newbury the young boy 
William first appears on the scene, giving rise 
to a touching narration by the poet of King 
Stephen’s behaviour. Through the highly 
vaned events of a long life the poet follows his 
hero, the favourite knight of the younger 
Henry, the valiant defender of Henry IL, the 
man trusted with high employ under Richard I. 
and John, finally the “rector regis et regni" 
of 1216. An actor in and passing through 
great scenes, their history was also his history; 
and in the narration of these (as, for instance, 
the ciroumetanoes attending the pathetio death 
of Henry II., or the close of his own life) 
fresh details and incidents are put before 
us by a poem which is independent of, and 
apparently owes nothing to, other Ghroniolea 
or Histories of the period. The work is 
placed very high in the ranks of early French 
literature, and, (should further examination 
fulfil the promise of authority already given, it 
will prove a rare combination of literary and 
historical value. The poem itself furnishes 
data for its origin and composition whioh, while 
they may account for oertain anachronisms, 
bear evidence to its general truth and accuracy. 
It was written by order of William, the eldest 
son of the Regent, the materials for a con¬ 
siderable part having been supplied by John of 
Erly (in Berkshire), a trusted friend, eye¬ 
witness of many of the events; his prose 
narration, supplemented by other information, 
was, in M. Meyer’s opinion, put into verse by a 
skilled Court trouvkre, accustomed to the pen, 
who very probably had himself witnessed 
much of what he described in the capacity of 
herald. The poet’s name may be conjectured 
but not yet surely stated; that he was English 
in sympathy, though Norman-Frenoh by birth, 
is more oertain; the date when the greater part 
of the poem was composed is limited by various 
events narrated to some time between the years 
1223 and 1231. John of Erly is still living in 
the last lines; it is known, by an entry on the 
Fine Bolls, that he was dead by 1231. 

The “ Notice ” does not profess to exhaust all 
points of critioal examination and researoh, but 
it is evident that the work will be indispensable 
to the future historian for the twelfth century 
in England; and we trust that M. Meyer may 
be enabled to put his find into print in extenao, 
for the benefit alike of English and French 
scholars. 


BUMIR AND AOCAD. 

S B following letter, addressed by M. J. 

ivy to a friend in England, has been sent 
to us for publication :—1 

Paris: Jon* 5,1882. 

I thank you for having sent me a copy of the 
Academy for May 20, and for having drawn 
my attention to the article by Dr. Hommel 
headed “ Sumir and Acoad.’’ You ask my 
opinion upon the frets there brought forward, 
and you invite me to explain them from my 
point of view—according to whioh the texts 
called Sumerian or Aocadian do not represent 
a real language of non-Semitio origin, but only 
an artificial mode of writing based upon the 
8emitic Assyrian. I hasten to satisfy your 
natural ourioeity, and I hope to prove to you 
that the Assyriologists have gone upon a wrong 
track in the interpretations they have hazarded 
of these texts. 

But before I enter upon the main subject, 
aUow me to show that the credit of having been 
the first to distinguish the different modes of 
ffntug in the Aocadian texts belongs, of right, 


to my learned friend Prof. Sayoe. In several 
letters whioh he wrote to me in 1875 Prof. 
Sayoe accurately pointed out these differences, 
with the object of establishing the linguistic 
position of Aocadian. I then maintained, as I . 
maintain still, that these differences were 
simply a matter of writing. Prof. Sayce has 
wisely dropped the subjeot. But it was taken 
up about three years later by M. Lenormant, 
who based upon the slight materials referred to 
the existence of two Aooadian dialects, which 
correspond to the two ideographs read by him 
as eme-ku and eme-aal, and interpreted by him 
(in agreement with M. Oppert) as “the lan¬ 
guage of the nobles’’ and “the language of 
the women.” I will point out to you presently 
the many mistakes involved in this theory. 
Finally, in 1880, Dr. Paul Haupt, after study¬ 
ing and classifying the various differences in 
question by the light of several unpublished 
tablets, thought he had discovered that the 
dialeot known first ought to be called Aooadian, 
and the new dialeot Sumerian. And now Dr. 
Hommel comes forward to say that the former, 
the eme-ku, is the Sumerian, and the latter, the 
eme-aal, is the Acoadian. Suoh is the part of 
each of the above-mentioned Assyriologists in 
this famous discovery—a discovery correct in 
itself, but whioh could not have been worse mis¬ 
interpreted. That I am not exaggerating you 
shall read and judge for yourself. 

The fundamental error oonsists of the assump¬ 
tion, admitted as an axiom by all these 
scholars, that the words “ Sumir and Aocad ” 
designate two languages or dialects, whereas in 
faot they are a collective expression for the 
whole of Babylonia—a geographical and not a 
linguistio term. Sumir ana Accad are simply 
two ancient cities which were the capitals of the 
earliest Babylonian dynasty; later, the names 
were appliea to comprehend, the entire country. 
The kings of Babylonia styled themselves 
“ Kings of Sumir and Aocad,” just as the kings 
of 8usiana styled themselves “ of Ashan and 
Shushan,” and the kings of Saba “ of Saba and 
Baidan. In Hebrew, likewise, the name of 
Babylonia is Shinar, meaning “ two oities ” 
(ahent-tr). To assign to “ 8umir_ and Aooad ” 
the meaning of oertain languages is like taking 
the Peiraeua for a man. Besides, if these words 
did mean two nations and their two dialects of 
non-Semitio origin, what, then, was the name of 
the nation and its Semitic language which, even 
in the view of the Assyriologists, finally became 
supreme in Babylonia after the sixteenth 
century B.O. P I am surprised that these 
scholars have not met this difficulty before 
plunging into wild speculations. 

The identification of the words eme-ku and 
eme-aal with Sumir and Aocad equally involves 
numerous errors, of whioh I will mention tbe 
chief:— 

1. Eme-ku and eme-aal have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with Acoad. They are both of them 
equivalents for Sumir, so that the theory of 
the Assyriologists results in this absurdity— 
that the Sumerian language is sometimes 
rendered “the language of the nobles,” and 
sometimes " the language of the women and 
of the slaves.” 

2. The two words in question ought to be 
transliterated ka-me-ku and ka-me-sal, and not 
eme-ku and eme-aal. It is thus that they are 
always written in the cuneiform texts. The 
element kame is phonetio, as proved by the 
variant kami (IF. A. I. iv. 38, 35 b). Here 
the element ku is read tu, so that the complete 
word would read kamitu, which is simply an 
Assyrian synonym for Sumir (IF. A. 1. it. 25, 
51 e). The form kame-eal may similarly be 
resolved into kame + the feminine suffix = tu ; 
so here again we have kamitu. Therefore, to 
translate these words as “ language of the 
nobles” and “language of the women” is a 
blunder from first to last 


You will now at onoe understand how idle 
it is to enquire whether Aooad means the north 
of Babylonia and Sumir the south, or the 
reverse, the truth being that both Acoad and 
.Sumir are alike applicable to the whole of 
Babylonia. Indeed, Aooad is often found by 
itself meaning Babylonia. A provinoe called 
Sumir never existed, still less a Sumerian 
language. As I have said above, the hieratic 
mode of writing used by the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians, who were a Semitio people—and we 
know no other inhabitants of Babylonia—was 
able to express the same word in more than one 
way. For example, the city of Babylon is 
itself figured in various ways—as tin-tir, “life 
of the orchard; ” ka-dingir, “ gate of god; ” 
ehu-an-na, “ divine region ; ” e-ki, “ place of 
the oanal”—all these groups being so many 
metaphors to express the true Semitio name 
Bdbilu. 

The explanation of these variants is simple. 
Take the Assyrian word nirgal, “ strong, 
powerful,” corresponding to the Armenian ragol 
and the Hebrew geber. It may be written 
hi9ratically either as ner-gal, “ great lord,” or 
as ner-Uc (= gal), “ power that possesses,” or as 
eher-gal, “ great king,” or, finally, as aher-ma 
(= ga)-al, likewise “ great king.” It is not a 
question of the pronunciation of different 
dialeots, but merely of the employment of 
different signs (of similar sound or similar 
sense) to represent one and the same word. 
And this is proved by the faot that the change 
of m into g, and of n into ah, is not possible in 
any language. We find also ba as a variant for 
da or ga, ga for da, and ta for na. To admit 
that b could be changed now into d and now 
into g is absurd; and equally absurd to admit 
that the sounds g and < could become d and n. 
In fine, the question is one of a play upon 
words, and has nothing to do with the diversity 
of pronunciation in dialects. 

Such, then, is the interpretation of what tbe 
Assyriologists have strangely confused through 
failing to recognise the true character of their 
so-called Aocadian or Sumerian system. That 
one blunder leads to another is especially true 
in the oase of “Aocadism,” which is sinking 
deeper and deeper into speculations that have 
passed all reason. The mischief is that these 
lucubrations discredit Assyriology in the minds 
of eminent Semitio scholars, such as MM. de 
Goeje, Noldeke, J. Euting, and several others 
who, without any special acqu ain ta n ce with 
Assyrian, possess a critioal knowledge of the kin¬ 
dred languages. I do not undertake to open the 
eyes of those who won’t see. I content myself 
with protesting against an unscientifio method 
which prevails in one of the most interesting 
departments of Semitio epigraphy. All I can 
hope to do is to recommend oaution to those 
liable to be misled by the consensus of 
Assyriologists. That consensus, fortunately, is 
no longer complete. For my part, I shall not 
cease to cry out caveant conaiUea 1 

J. Hal£vy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAS BOGEB OF MONTGOMERY AT 8ENLAC? 

Derby Houae, Eoolea: June 18, 1882. 

A letter dated from Somerleaze is always 
attractive reading not merely from a certain 
breeziness which naturally pervades its phrases, 
but from the fact that it is sure to contain a 
good deal more than mere phrases. In your 
last number Mr. Freeman takes exception to 
some conclusions I advanced in the eeoond of a 
series of papers written for the Palatine Note¬ 
book on the famous family of Montgomery, in 
which I am trying to trace the fortunes of that 
family from its earliest mention to the date 
when it ceases to have interest for Lancashire 
topographers. 

I must in limine disclaim having been the 
originator of the notion to which Mr. Freeman 
objects. The credit of suggesting that Roger 
of Montgomery was not present at Hastings, if 
credit there he, is due to the late Mr. Planchd. 
My only claim is to have reached the same con¬ 
clusion by a different route, and perhaps to 
have stated the case more fully than he did. 
The difficulty which arrested my own attention 
may he briefly explained. After the Battle of 
Hastings the Conqueror rewarded Roger of 
Montgomery with a generosity that was 
natural, for he was not only one of his most 
powerful nobles, but also one of the most 


faithful. The tale of his manors occupies, as 
is well known, a considerable space in Domes¬ 
day. When we turn to his sons we find in 
that record that, among the tenants in capita, 
Hugh, the eldest, is merely mentioned as 
owning a house at Stafford; Robert is not 
named at all, nor are, I believe, the younger 
sons, Arnold, Philip, or Everard. The third 
son, Roger, on the other hand, occupies a most 
conspicuous position in the great Register. The 
number of his manors and the wide extent of 
his possessions, as there reoorded, more than 
rival the list of his father’s lands. He had 
estates not only in Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
but also in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. 
The profuseness and bounty with whioh the 
Earl of Arundel’s third son was thus rewarded 
in his father’s lifetime are assuredly very 
puzzling indeed when we remember William 
the Conqueror’s policy in such matters. 

The Conqueror was essentially a man of 
business. The people he selected for generous 
rewards were either relatives who had olose tiea 
of blood with him, or those who had done him 
good service before the invasion or at the great 
battle. We shall search the chronicles in vain 
for any mention of Roger of Poictou having 
helped the Conqueror in any special difficulty. 
Under these circumstances, I was driven to the 
conclusion that he must have played his 
part bravely at Hastings and thus earned his 
reward. If he had shown special soldierly 
qualities there it would further acoount for his 
ohief estate having been on one of the danger- 
ous Marches where William generally planted 
his best men. 

On turning to the authorities I found that 
the most important in every way, William of 
Poictiers, in describing the Battle of Hastings, 
never mentions Roger of Montgomery as being 
present, a fact which Mr. Freeman, with his 
characteristic fairness, allows is most signifi¬ 
cant. I then turned to Orderie Vital, whose 
narrative is so full of incident and curious in¬ 
formation, and whose very olose ties with Earl 
Roger (in whose service his father was, he him¬ 
self having been a protigi of the family) make 
him the best of historians for the fortunes of his 
patrons. Not only does he not mention Earl 
Roger's presence at Hasting*, but he distinctly 
tells ns no was not there. The phrase “ dum 
ad helium transmarinum proficieceretur cum 
Bua conjnge dimiaerat ” assuredly does more 
than imply , ae Mr. Freeman puts it; it ex¬ 
pressly states that while William set out on his 
war beyond the sea (which coaid be no other 
than the campaign of 1066) Roger was left at 
home with hie wife Matilda. Again, it is very 
significant that Benoit de St. Maure—to whom 
Mr. Freeman does not refer in his note, and 
whose poem contains so much graphic detail 
about the battle—should omit any mention of 
Roger of Montgomery’s presence there. Lastly, 
I quoted the lists of the Conqueror’s companions 
as contained in the “ Battle Abbey Roll,” Ae. 
Of course these lists are most corrupt and most 
sophisticated. If they had not been so they 
would be roll calls from which there oould be 
no appeal. I quoted them, and surely with 
every reaeon, only as subordinate evidence of 
tradition and general reputation. The absenoe 
of suoh a oonspiouous name as Roger de 
Montgomery from lists whose chief blot is not 
their scantiness, but their too great fullness, is 
pro tanto not unimportant evidence. 

On turning to the other side we have an 
ambiguous sentence in the late and inaccurate 
continuation of William of Jumifeges by the 
Abbot of Mont St. Michel; and we have the 
passages in Waee, whose delightful poem it 
would be presumption in me to praise either in 
regard to its vigour or its interest, bat who is a 
late authority, a contemporary and rival of 
Benoit of St. Maure, and who himself uses both 


William of Poiotiers and Orderio Vital. Of 
his work such a good authority as the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy says; “Some of his additions, 
however, have very much the air of invention ; ” 
and, again, 

“ As it appears from hla prologue that it was toe 
ambition of the Norman nobles to have their ex¬ 
ploits oelebrated, it may he perhaps suspected that 
he haa occasionally invented what he had no means 
of knowing, and hence the detail of exploits of 
William's followtrs ” (Cat. Brit. Hist., Ac., ii. 433), 
Mr. Freeman candidly admits some of Waoe’s 
mistakes, and notably the very interesting mis¬ 
take, d propot of this discussion, of his having 
confused Roger of Beaumont with his son 
Robert. Lastly, Wace’s knowledge of England 
and English affairs was, in all probability, en¬ 
tirely at second hand, since his life waa passed 
on the Continent. 

When we remember all these facts and weigh 
them fairly, it seems to me that the balance 
preponderates very greatly in favour of the view, 
which I have tried to maintain, that Roger of 
Montgomery was not present at Hastings; 
while it may be—and I only urge this tenta¬ 
tively as a solution of another difficulty—that 
hie son, Roger of Poictou, was there. Any con¬ 
clusion on the subject must be tentative, as so 
muoh historical conclusion is, and notably in 
those Mongolian wastes where I have passed 
so many dreary days, and where definite tracks 
are not so frequent as in the pleasant pastures 
in illustrating which Mr. Freeman’s name 
stands pre-eminent. 

Mr. Freeman says that Roger of Mont¬ 
gomery’s sons could not have reached manhood 
in 1066. I don’t know how this conclusion is 
arrived at. Orderie tells us Roger of Mont¬ 
gomery died six years after the Conqueror, and 
refers to him as the aged lord. His wife’s 
uncle William was Bishop of Seez as early as 
1035 j while Roger of Poiotou was certainly a 
married man at the time of the Survey, since he 
derived his name of Pictavensis from his wife, 
and it is exceedingly probable that he was 
given his great estates directly after the sup- 

? ression of the Northern outbreak in 1069, 
'heir extent and situation preclude the notion 
that he was then anything hut a grown man, 
for in those turbulent times, and in his father's 
lifetime, it is most improbable that such a trust 
would have been confided to a boy. All this is 
in favour of Roger of Poiotou having been 
grown up at the date of the battle. 

Having told my tale, may I point a moral ? 
It is oertainly a wonderful proof of the patient, 
exhaustive, and conscientious research and 
accuracy of Mr. Freeman that, on a mere side¬ 
light of his work, dealing with a question of 
local and family rather than imperial history, he 
should be found armed cap-il-pic and ready to 
receive every lance and to give au immediate 
oounter-thrust. May I express the wish, felt 
by other students than myself, that he will 
not, as he hinted in his two recent volume?, 
make them the term of his well-known History ? 
It would be an infinite loss to our literature if 
one so deeply learned in the minute doings of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were to break 
off his storv at such an inchoate point as the 
death of William Rufus. No one but himself 
can give adequate life to the very interesting 
reign of Henry I. or arrange for us the chaotic 
period covered by that of Stephen; and it is 
greatly to be wished that he will not hold his 
hand till he reaches the great turning-point 
marked by the accession of Henry II., when 
English history took an entirely new departure. 
If he should notice this letter it will be very re¬ 
assuring if he will give us a promise to continue 
his big book to its natural conclusion. If he 
will do so I shall await with comparative com¬ 
posure any blows of Thor’s hammer that may 
be in store for me. 

Henry H. Howorth, 
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GABRIEL PEIGNOT’S WORKS. 

' Oxford: Jane 20,1882. 

It may interest some readers of the Academy 
to learn that the library of the Taylor Institu¬ 
tion, thanks to the persevering efforts of its 
curators, has now succeeded in collecting the 
greater part of the numerous and various 
writings of Gabriel Peignot, who is still regarded 
as one of the most learned and fertile biblio¬ 
graphers of this century. Owing to the very 
limited number of copies whioh appeared in 
print, his works, always scarce, are now of 
great rarity an d value. Pierre Deschamps, who 
has devoted an elaborate, special “ Notice bio- 
graphique et bibliographique ” to Gabriel 
Peignot (Paris, 1857) enumerates ninety-six 
different writings (comprising chiefly biblio¬ 
graphy, philology, literature, biography, history, 
and archaeology), and adds a considerable list 
of unpublished works left in MS. Considering 
Peignot’s great learning and modesty, his apt¬ 
ness to acknowledge the merits of others, his 
antiquarian spirit and the attractive way in 
whicb he knew how to popularise bibliographical 
science, Deschamps, in the above treatise, ranks 
him among “the last descendants of those 
great bibliographers who flourished during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

H. Krebs. 


THE TITLE-PAGE OP WALTON’S “ OOMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 

It is evident from the letters which appeared 
in the Academy of last week that there are 
many slight variations in the word “ church¬ 
yard ” on the title-page of the different copies 
of the Angler. These variations are probably 
accidents arising from the bad printing of the 
imprint In all the copies of the first edition 
I have compared the imprint is in a thick 
fuzzy type, and some of the letters are very 
indistinct; this is in strong contrast to the very 
beautiful title and design above it, which are 
printed from a plate, after or before the printing 
of the imprint, at a separate “ working.” 

Mr. Halford’s copy, from whioh the photo¬ 
graphic reproduction in the Academy of 
June 10 is taken, is a singularly clean and 
perfect one, and the letter c is even more 
distinct in it than in the facsimile. If this was 
not an e originally, as some of your corre¬ 
spondents affirm, but a twisted or broken 
hyphen, I can only remark that there is such 
an exact representation of the letter that no 
one looking at it can take it for anything else. 

The matter is an insignifioant one in itself; 
but, as it concerns the faithfulness of my fac¬ 
simile, it seems needful to refer to it thus at 
length. I am not a partisan of the hyphen or 
of the e; but, when producing my facsimile, 
was concerned only to reproduce faithfully the 
copy Mr. Halford so courteously placed at my 
disposal. 

Elliot Stock. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Xoybit, Joan 26, S.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Bketsh 
Surrey of the Anoobra and Pnnoe’a Hi rent, and of the 
Takva Rant*. Gold Coast,” by Commander V. L. 
Cimeron; ••The Kong Mountains,’* by Oapt. K. F. 
Burton. 

Tcesdat, June 17, 8 p m. Anthropological Institute: “ Some 
tgjptian Antiquities,” bf Mr. Villiers Stuart; **8ome 
Mexican Terra-cotta Figures,” by Dr. Beoher; ' The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Audaman Islands,” III., 
by Mr. B. H. Man. 

▼sdkssdat, June 28, 4 p.m. Bodety of Arts: Annual 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Literature: “The History of 
Leonardo da Viooi’e Cartoon of 8t. Anne and the Virgin, 
now in the Poeeession of the Royai Academy.” 

Thumb ay, June 29, 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fxidat, June 30, 4 30 p.m. Folk-Lore: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Browning: Readings and Red taco ns from 
Browning; and the Singing of seme of his Lyrics— 
"Cayalier Songs,” set to music by Mr. C. Stanford. 


8CIENCE. 

Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. 

By Archibald Geikie. (Macmillan.) 

It was formerly a reproach against men of 
science that with little Latin and less Greek 
they had but small mastery of their mother 
tongue. This, however, during the past 
quarter of a century at least, has been re¬ 
moved by several who have added to their 
scientific no inconsiderable literary dis¬ 
tinctions. Of such Dr. A. Geikie is an 
excellent example. Lucid in statement and 
clear in exposition, he is also endowed with 
exceptional descriptive powers and felicity of 
expression. To him Nature is something 
more than a mere opportunity for science; 
the beauty of her face is noted almost with a 
lover's eye and depicted with a poet’s sensi¬ 
bility. No one, for example, can read Dr. 
Geikie’s book on the scenery and geology of 
Scotland—a book, we think, hardly as well 
known as it deserves to be—without per¬ 
ceiving that for him mountain and moor, 
stream and fjord, have a charm apart from 
science, and must often detain him for long to 
y&ze on their loveliness while the hammer 
lies forgotten at his feet. 

In the present volume Dr. A. Geikie has 
marked his advancement to the Director- 
Generalship of the Geological Survey by 
collecting and republishing a series of articles 
written at various periods daring his upward 
progress to the highest position in his pro¬ 
fession. As most of them were contributed 
to magazines or periodicals, they are popular 
in character, and are not intended to be 
exhaustive discussions, or to add very materi¬ 
ally to the sum of scientific knowledge. 
Still, even the student will find all of them 
pleasant, and some of them suggestive, 
reading. 

The first article is a personal reminiscence, 
entitled “ My First Geological Excursion.” 
In this Dr. Geikie narrates the story of a 
boyish excursion which proved the turning- 
point in his life. A visit to a great stone 
quarry, evidently in the Calciferous Sandstone 
series, in the Central valley of Scotland, in 
company with a band of playmates, inoculated I 
him with a love for geology. “ Thence¬ 
forward the rocks and their fossil treasures 
formed the chief subjects of my every-day 
thoughts. That day stamped my fate, and 
I became a geologist” He describes in 
amusing language the odd and incongruous 
fancies of himself and his companions, and 
his palaeontological guesses, which, no doubt, 
at the present epoch would shock any reader 
of his Primer; but he says—and it is worth 
remembering even in these days when children 
are more likely to suffer from a plethora than 
a lack of scientific teaching— 

“ the recollection of these early days has often 
since impressed me with a sense of the enormous 
advantage whioh a boy or girl may derive from 
any pursuit that stimulates the imagination. 
My boyish geology was absurdly, grotesquely 
erroneous. I should have failed ignominiously 
at an examination which would be thought 
easy enough at a modern elementary science 
claw. But I had gained for myself what these 
science classes so seldom infuse into the pupils 
—an enthusiastic love of the subject, and a 
determination to get somehow at the. living 
truth of which the rock3 are the records. I 


had learnt to treat fossils, not as mere dead 
mineral matter, or as mere curiosities valuable 
in proportion to their rarity or perfection of 
preservation, bat as enduring records of former 
life; not as speoies to fill a place in a zoological 
system, or specimens to take np so much room 
in a museum, but as the remains of once living 
organisms, whioh formed part of a creation as 
real as that in which we ourselves pass out 
existence.” 

The next article describes the Old Man of 
Hoy—that gigantic column of rook, rising 
600 feet above the sea, whose strange form 
is a record of the sculpturing force of the 
Northern waves, whose materials record 
three episodes in a far-off past; the column 
itself being a mass of yellow and red sand¬ 
stone belonging to the upper part of the 
“Old lied” series, the plinth a fragment 
of a lava stream resting on a foundation of 
Caithness flags. Once a portion of the solid 
cliff, the Old Man has been hewn out from it 
during the interval that has elapsed since 
“the last lingering glacier melted away” 
from the upland valleys of Hoy. 

The “ Baron’s Stone of Killochan ” is the 
story of a huge boulder that has been trans¬ 
ported by the agency of ice from the granite 
hills of Carrick, and now lies on the slopes 
near the Water of Girvan only a league away 
from the Firth of Clyde. The next article, 
“The Colliers of Carrick,” has only an in¬ 
direct connexion with geology, but is well 
worth republicatiou as narrating an ex¬ 
traordinary story of a miner entombed “ for 
twenty-three days ” (as his epitaph states) 

“ in utter seclusion from the world and with¬ 
out a particle of food ” by the fall of the roof 
in Kilgrammie Coal Pit in October 1835. 
The well-known burial of Elizabeth Woodcock 
beneath a Cambridgeshire snowdrift is far 
outdone by this terrible imprisonment, ex¬ 
cept that she was exposed to a lower 
temperature. The incidents of the story, 
too long to be recited here, are singularly 
strange ; the recklessness of the man himself, 
for his entombment happened from his insist¬ 
ing on returning—after the walls of the 
shaft had been crushed in and an old “ day 
level ” was the sole means of escape—to 
recover a new jacket; the strange super¬ 
stitions of his fellow-miners; and the singular 
history of the long imprisonment, during 
which, in the later stages of his exhaustion, 
“ the coal mine fungus had spread over the 
poor collier’s body as it would have done over 
a rotting log. His beard had grown bristly 
during his confinement, and all through the 
hairs this white fungus had taken root.” He 
rallied after being brought to the surface, 
and narrated a few incidents of his imprison¬ 
ment, promising his comrades “ when I win 
through this, I’ve a queer story to tell ye.” 
This, however, was not to be; the strain, even 
on his iron constitution, had been too much ; 
the expiring flame of life did but flicker up 
for a brief space, and on the third day after 
being laid on his own bed he expired. What 
was the view of his case among some of his 
comrades may be gathered from a question 
addressed by au old collier to a doctor who 
had taken part in the post-mortem exami¬ 
nation, “ Doctor, did ye fin’ his feet ? ” They 
evidently expected that the cloven hoof would 
have betrayed the personage who had assumed, 
for his own purposes, their old friend’s form. 
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“ The Volcanoes of Central France ” is the nar¬ 
rative of a vacation tour among the marvel- 
ions highlands of Auvergne. To those 
familiar with the classic work of the late Mr. 
Scrope and with the wonders of this land of 
burnt-out volcanoes, whose remains are ex¬ 
posed by the scalpel of Nature in every stage 
of dissection, this sketch is in some instances 
disappointingly slight. A few words only 
are devoted to the wonders of Mont Dore; 
the Pic de Sancy, which commands the 
widest, and perhaps the most marvellous, view 
in the region, was left unclimbed ; and the 
singular hills of the Roche Sanadoire and the 
Roche Tuillicre are passed without a word of 
notice; but at the same time the article 
illustrates well Dr. Geikie’s keen appreciation 
of natural beauty and his felicitous power of 
description. His eye, however, seems less 
keen for points of antiquarian interest; the 
singular castles and churches scattered all 
over the country receive but slight notice; 
the wonderful cathedral of Le Puy is not 
even named; that of Clermont is barely 
mentioned; and of its yet more remarkable 
church, Notre Dame du Port, the author 
seems to be ignorant, or be would hardly 
have written “ In the town of Clermont itself 
there is not much of interest." “The Old 
Glaciers of Norway" is a pleasantly written 
narrativeof another holiday excursion, in which, 
however, the sole exceptional feature was 
an excursion to the Jokuls glacier, said to be 
the only one in Norway which actually comes 
down to the sea, but which the author 
believes to be only a glacier remaniS, and 
not a true ice-stream throughout its whole 
length. “ A Fragment of Primaeval Europe ” 
gives a sketch of that district of North¬ 
western Scotland which has evidently long 
exercised a fascination upon the author, and 
is now more than ever a battle-field for 
geologists. To this strife Dr. Geikie con¬ 
tributes by advancing the hypothesis—a 
daring effort of scientific imagination, as it 
seems to us—that the ancient surface con¬ 
tours of the Hebridean gneiss are memorials 
of Archaean ice-work, and that even before 
the Torredon sandstone was deposited glaciers 
had left their mark on the mounds of primaeval 
gneiss. 

The next article, “Rock-weathering mea¬ 
sured by the Decay of Tombstones,” is the 
most severely scientific of the series, and we 
think Dr. Geikie has done well in disinterring 
it from the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, where it would be studied by 
only a limited circle of readers. It forms a 
very fitting complement to the other articles, 
in which the results of earth-sculpture on a 
grand scale are the dominant theme, by bring¬ 
ing into strong relief, through careful measure¬ 
ment and microscopic study, the “ task of 
the least” in Nature’s work, thus forcibly 
illustrating the process by means of which the 
greatest results are brought about. The 
tombstones observed were in the graveyards of 
Edinburgh, where, of course, the processes of 
disintegration would be quickened by the acid 
exhalations present in the atmosphere of a 
large city. In brief, the result of his obser¬ 
vations was that in Edinburgh, even in excep¬ 
tionally sheltered situations, slabs of white 
marble are entirely destroyed in less than a 
century. The more silicious sandstones have 


resisted far better, one tombstone more than 
two centuries old only showing slight changes 
on the most exposed faoes; but those with a 
soluble matrix, with marked lamination, or 
with a non-uniform concretionary structure, 
perish in some cases even more rapidly than 
marble. Granite, if polished, resists well, 
but, as the author says, the use of this has 
been too recent to allow of very satisfactory 
observations. His inferences, however, are 
confirmed by what we may observe among the 
relics of classic buildings in Italy and among 
the ice-worn surfaces of granite and gneiss in 
several parts of Europe. Two pleasantly 
written articles record the author’s experience 
in some districts of rare geological interest, 
in the wilder parts of Idaho, which 
gave him an opportunity of illustrating, 
by comparison with phenomena on a far 
grander scale and under such different cir¬ 
cumstances, geological difficulties nearer 
home. “The Lava-fields of North-western 
Europe” is, in fact, an attempt to apply the 
lesson thus learnt to the explanation of the 
great basalt sheets of the Western coast of 
North Britain. These Dr. Geikie is now 
disposed to explain by the fissure eruption 
theory of Richthofen. The countless dykes 
which traverse the subjacent rocks—as, for 
example, in the promontory of Strathaird, in 
Skye—lend support to this view; but it must 
not be forgotten that Prof. Judd (to whose 
labours in this district we are rather surprised 
to find no allusion) has pointed out that there 
are still the carious relics of four huge 
volcanoes on the West coast of Scotland which 
are clearly associated with the great basaltio 
outflows of the same region. It is not 
possible, we presume, that Dr. Geikie, who 
of late years has paid much attention to 
petrology, still clings to his early conjecture 
that the gabbros of the Cuchullen Hills 
might be metamorphio rock of Laurentian 
age. 

This article is followed by one on the 
Scottish School of Geology, a subject appro¬ 
priately selected for his inaugural lecture on 
commencing his duties as Professor of Ge¬ 
ology in the University of Edinburgh in the 
year 1871. It gives an interesting sketch of 
the illustrious pioneers of the science north of 
the Tweed, and does no more than justice to 
the memories of Hutton, Playfair, and Hall. 
We think, however, that.Macculloch deserved 
more than a passing mention of his name. 
To this day his work in the Western Islands of 
Scotland remains among those which every 
student must consult, and, like the “Geological 
Report on Cornwall and Devon ” by our own 
Delabeche, puts to shame the lucubrations of 
more than one in a later generation. “ Geo¬ 
logical Evolution ” deals with a subject too 
vast for the brief space of an evening’s dis¬ 
course, but nevertheless is a suggestive and 
well-written sketch, while the concluding 
article on “ Geological Influences on British 
History ” is of a still slighter character, though 
not without its value. It does not appear to 
have occurred to the Professor, or perhaps the 
subject was deemed dangerous, to seek for a 
connexion between geological formations and 
political principles, yet we think that a study 
of the results of the last general election would 
have shown the two to be not wholly disso¬ 
ciated. T. G. Bonnet. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Capt. Oonder and Lieut. Mantell have re¬ 
turned from Palestine, bringing with them the 
first two sheets of the New Survey of Eastern 
Palestine, which cover about 500 square 
miles on the north and east of the Dead Sea, 
extending beyond Amman. These sheets are 
beautifully done, and the contour of the sur¬ 
face is most oarefully represented by the hill¬ 
shading. Lieut. Mantell, who had oharge of 
the photographio department, has brought a 
collection of photographs of the remains of the 
old cities, and of the “rude stone monuments,” 
of which such numbers were found. Capt. 
Oonder had the honour, along with Mr. Moore, 
the consul at Jerusalem, of accompanying the 
young Royal Princes during their recent tour 
in the Holy Land. One of the places which 
the party visited was Hebron, and they were 
allowed to enter the mosque over the Cave of 
Machpelah, concerning which Capt. Oonder 
was able to carry off some important points of 
detail. They could look down the hole into 
the oave, and were able to see a door leading 
from one apartment into another. This hole, 
which communicates from the mosque through 
the floor to the oave, from its size seems 
to resemble the hole through the Sakhra to 
the oave beneath it at Jerusalem. This is a 
very valuable bit of information, as the purpose 
of the hole in the Sakhra has never been 
properly explained, and the Hebron example 
may perhaps throw light on the subject. Capt. 
Conder has undertaken to write a report of the 
visit of the Princes for the Prince of Wales, 
and its publication will give us all the details. 
Capt. Conder also accompanied the Princes np 
the Jordan as far as Banias, where he has dis¬ 
covered another important group of rude stone 
monuments, showing what a rich field the 
eastern side of the Jordan valley is for this 
class of remains. The plan followed in the 
Survey of Western Palestine of collecting all 
the names of places has been continued in the 
New Survey. The first person met on entering 
a village is asked the name of it; others, in¬ 
cluding the head-man, are asked the same 
question, and the answers are written down in 
English, and in Arabic by a native scribe, who 
hears what has bsen said. If a place chances 
to have more than one name they are likely to 
be caught by this process. The value of these 
names consists in their use for identifying 
places mentioned in Scripture. It will take 
Capt. Conder some months to work up the 
materials he has collected. 


80IEN0E NOTES. 

French Anthropology. —Dr. J. Beddoe, of 
Bristol, has presented to the Anthropological 
Society of Paris a valuable paper “ Sur la 
Oouleur des Cheveux et des Teux dans la 
Franoe du Nord et dans la France du Centre.” 
His observations were made upon 4,750 indi¬ 
viduals, whom he examined during four visits 
to Franoe. The field of observation comprised 
the old provinces of Brittany, Normandy, 
Champagne, Berry, and Auvergne, and the 
departments of Haute Loire and Ardfeohe. It 
appears from Dr. Beddoe’s statistics that the 
fewest persons with black hair are to be found 
in Normandy, while the proportion increases in 
the north-east of Brittany, Berry, and Ard&ohe, 
and culminates in western Brittany. The 
oolour of the eyes does not run parallel with 
that of the hair. Thus, light eyes seem to be 
most common in the west of Brittany. Dark 
eyes prevail in the south; but it is shown that 
this oannot be attributed altogether to the 
increased sunshine.' The association of light 
eyes with dark hair, which is sometimes re¬ 
garded as characteristic of the insular Celts, is 
less frequent in Franoe than in the British 
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Isles. Dr. Beddoe believes that his mode of 
making rapid observations on selected adults, 
though less precise than Brooa’e method, is of 
more value than the German system of studying 
the hair and eyes in school-children. The 
paper, with elaborate tables, is published in 
the society’s last Bulletin ; and Dr. Topinard, 
discussing the paper, calls attention to the 
fact that these interesting results in French 
anthropology are due to an English observer. 

The oouncil of the Society of Arts has 
awarded the Albert medal to M. Pasteur for 
“his researches in connexion with fermentation, 
the preservation of wines, and the propagation 
of xymotlo diseases in silkworms and domestic 
animals, whereby the arts of wine-making, silk 
production, and agrioulture have been greatly 
benefited.” 

Silver medals have also been awarded to the 
following, for papers read during the past 
session:—Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, Mr. J. 
Emerson Dowson, Ool. G. F. Pearson, Prof. 
Barff, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. George F. 
Deacon, Oapt. Bichard F. Burton, Mr. B. 
Warington, Messrs. S. G. Thomas and Peroy 
0. Gilchrist, Mr. Alexander M. Chance, and 
Mr. James Mylne. 

The Socidtd nationals d’Acclimatation de 
France, at ite recent annual meeting, presented 
a medal of the first class to Mr. J. E. Harting 
for his recent works on Ostriches and on The 
Extinct Animals of Great Britain. 

We have before ns a synopsis of the work 
done in mathematics by the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, U.S., during the past 
Eeaeion. The head of the department is Prof. 
J. J. Sylvester, who is also editor of the 
American Journal of Mathematics. He gave 
two courses of lectures—one on “The Theory 
of Numbers, and in especial an Extension of 
Tfhebycheff’s Theory concerning Prime Num¬ 
bers ;and the other on “ A New Theory of 
Universal Multiple Algebra." Prof. A. Cayley, 
of Cambridge, who was invited to America last 
December by the Johns Hopkins trustees, lec¬ 
tured on “ Algebraical Geometry, in Connexion 
with the Abelian and Theta Functions.” Lec¬ 
tures were also delivered by four other persons. 
The number of students was thirty-two, of 
whom twenty followed advanced or university 
courses, which are, at Johns Hopkins, opposed 
to collegiate courses. 

The new volume of the “International 
Scientific Series ” will be Diseases of Memory : 
an Essay in the Positive Psychology, by M. 
Bibot, translated by Mr. William Huntington. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has given its support to a proposal to 
reproduce by photography the celebrated 
Lauientian codex of Sophocles at Florence. 
It is hoped to obtain 100 subscribers, among 
private individuals or publio libraries, at £b 
each. 


Me. W. H. Rtlands has done a great service 
to students by reproducing in the last number 
of the Transactions of the Society of Biblioal 
Archaeology all the known Hittite Inscriptions, 
or, as he prefers to call them, “the Inscribed 
Stones from Jerabis, Hamath, Aleppo, &o.” 
Two of these reproductions are permanent 
Photographs from the originals in the British 
Museum; the others have been drawn by Mr. 
Bylands himself either from the originals or 
from squeezes. Mr. Bylands, who ventures 
upon no decipherment of his own, has added a 
bibliography of the most important papers that 
have been published on the subject. 


The Bey. Dr. Wright, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, will contribute an artiole 


to the Jnly number of the British Quarterly 
Review on “ The Hittites and the Bible.” In 
1872 Dr. Wright made plaster oasts of the 
Hamath inscriptions, which were sent in dupli¬ 
cate to the Britieh Museum and to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, acoompanied by an artiole 
identifying the Khita or Khatti of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian inscriptions with the Hittites of 
the Bible, and suggesting that the Hamath 
inscriptions were Hittite remains. Four years 
later the same view was taken up by Prof. 
Sayoe, and it is now generally supported by 
Oriental scholars. In the forthcoming artiole 
Dr. Wright examines in detail the references to 
the Hittites in the Bible, in the light of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, and sup¬ 
ports his theory that the Hamath inscriptions 
are Hittite. 

We have reoeived a copy of an Italian trans¬ 
lation of Mr. B. N. Cast’s valuable little book 
on The Religions and Languages of India, 
revised by Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis (Milan : 
Hoepli). A translation into Spanish by the 
Sanskrit scholar F. G. Ayuso is, we hear, also 
in preparation. 

Messes. Ginn, Heath and Co., of Boston, 
U.S., announce A True Key to Ancient Cos¬ 
mology, by William F. Warren, president of 
Boston University. The author claims to show 
that the earth of Homer was not fiat, but a 
sphere; and that the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Hindus, and other ancient peoples all enter¬ 
tained opinions on cosmology that were essen¬ 
tially identical and far more scientific than 
those usually ascribed to them. We believe 
that Mr. Warren's views, as printed in news¬ 
papers, &o., have already won serious support 
in this country. 

Martinos Nijhoff, of the Hague, announces 
the publication, in seventy-two parts, of a Mid. 
delnederlandsch Woordenboek, by the late E. 
Yerwijs and J. Yerdam. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Library Association. —( Friday, Jims 2 .) 

B. B. Whxatlhy, Esq., Y.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas read a paper on “ Library 
Statistic of Europe.” After referring to the 
development of interest in general library statistics 
within recent times, he described briefly the 
various attempts tnat had been made to deal with 

(1) the library statistics of particular countries; 

(2) general European and comparative statistics. 
The statistics of Franoe, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Austria, in particular, had been more or less satis* 
faotorily ascertained and published within the 
last twenty yean—those o( Franoe, Italy, and 
Anstria by their respective Governments, those of 
Switzerland and Germany generally by private 
effort. Not very mnoh had been done, at ell 
events, to publish general or comparative statistics 
since the attempts of Constantin in 1839, and the 
fuller enquiries of Mr. Edward Edwards, whose 
results were published by the Statistical Society in 
1848. Enquiries were instituted in connexion with 
the Select Committees of the Home of Commons 
on the British Mnsenm and on Pnblio Libraries, in 
1836-37 and 1849 60 respectively. In the former 
oase but little information was collected; in the 
latter oase, returns were reoeived from Continental 
Governments, describing, bat desoriblng rather 
generally, some 264 libraries. Meantime, Mr. 
Edwards had supplemented his former tebles, and 
was enabled to famish the committee with statis¬ 
tical aooounts of 457 libraries (inoluding those in the 
United Kingdom) of 10,000 volumes and upwards. 
Since that time very little had been done to pre¬ 
sent details, though summary comparisons on In¬ 
sufficient data had been made by the oompilera of 
some of the Beports issued by particular Govern¬ 
ments on their own libraries, especially in tbe 
Italian and Austrian Reports already mentioned. 
The treatment of this question in the United 
States Report is not one of the most satisfactory 
chapters in that valuable volume, occupying itself 


too exclusively with Balbi, and not making full use 
of later authorities. Very reoently a paper was 
published by Bratasaevio In an Austrian official 
publication, tbe Btatietischc Mcnalssehrift, in whioh 
an attempt was made to oompare the library 
statistics of tbe ohief European countries. Austria 
was patriotically brought out at the head of the 
list, as possessing the largest number of pnblio 
libraries, and the largest per centage of books in 
such libraries in proportion to its population. Next 
in number of libraries oame Franoe, Italy, Prussia, 
and then Great Britain, which was said to have 
only 200 libraries, with 2,871,493 printed volumes 
and 26,000 M88.1 Anstria was shown to possess 
26'8 volumes per 100 inhabitants, while Great 
Britain had only 6 per 100. Mr. Thomas would 
not have attached so mnoh importanoe to this 
artiole bat for the fact that it bad been quoted as 
authoritative in English journals. He went on to 
show tbe obvious inoorreotness of the figures, as 
well te tbe inoompletenesa of the list appended by 
Bratasaevio to his paper of tbe (154) European 
libraries of 25,000 volumes and upwards, and 
briefly anmmarised the results of an enquiry whioh 
Mr. Tedder and himself had reoently been conduct¬ 
ing, an aooount of whioh will shortly be published 
in the now volume of the Encyclopaedia Britarmiea. 

Society of Antiquaries. —{Thu rsday, June 16.) 

The Eabl of Carnarvon, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Milman gave an aooount of some early deeds 
relating to Burton Abbey exhibited by Mr. Henry 
Griffiths, one of which reoords a lost charter 
granted by Richard L creating tbe borough of 
Burton.—Mr. G. Payne exhibited some pottery and 
glass found at Sittingbourne and drawings of 
mosaic pavement at Wingham, and Mr. Hodder E. 
Westropp a small bronze statuette of Apollo. 

Hellenic Society, —{Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 15.) 

O. T. Newton, Esq., V.-P., In the Chair.—The 
Hon. Secretary read the Beport of the Council. 
After referenoe to Mr. Ramsay's expedition in 
Phrygia, the ooonoil stated that a fond was about 
to be started to enable Mr. Ramsay to fulfil the 
conditions of a fellowship to whioh an Oxford 
oollege intended to appoint him with a view to his 
continuing his work in Asia Minor. This fund 
the ooonoil warmly reoom mended to members. 
Another projeot recommended was the reproduction 
by photography of the Lanrentian MS. of Sophoales, 
for whioh it was proposed to invite 100 subscribers 
at £6 each. It was shown that about eighty mem¬ 
bers had been elected to the society daring the 
past year, but twenty had been lost either by death 
or resignation, so that the increase was hardly so 
great as oonld be wished. Members were urged to 
do all they oonld to seen re candidates for election, 
and to make the society known. Tbe balance-sheet 
showed an income, with last year's balance, of 
£1,575 16a. Id., and an expenditure of £522 14s. 5d. 
The life subscriptions, amounting to £388 10s., 
had been funded, leaving a balanoe in band of 
£664 11s. 8d. £139 was dne in unpaid anbsorip- 

tlona. On tbe whole, the society might be ean- 
gratalated on the result of Its three years’ 
existence; but constant energy was needed on the 
part alike of tha ooonoil and of private members to 
enable it to carry out satisfactorily all the objects 
for whioh it was created and whioh it had kept 
steadily in view.—The Report wsa unanimously 
adopted.—Messrs. J. Fergusaon, W. Leaf, P. 
Pollook, P. Ball!, W. G. Rutherford, and K. B. 
Tylor were eleoted to the vaoanoiea on the ooonoil 
caused by the* retirement of Mr. Bryoe, Prof. A. 
Goodwin, the Dean of Christ Churoh, the Bishop of 
Linooln, and Mr. Cotter Morison. Sir Charles 
Dilke was eleoted a vioe-president in the pisoe of 
Mr. Genaadius, who was made an honorary member 
of the society. Mr. J. B. Martin was appointed 
auditor in plaoe of Mr. P. Pollook.—Certain 
changes having been agreed to in the rales, and a 
vote of thanks moved to tbe auditors, the Chairmen 
mads some remarks on the sooiety’a position. 
After dwelling on the veins of Mr. Ramsay's 
memoirs in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and 
tho importanoe of enabling him to carry on his 
work mth adequate equipment, Mr. Newton ex¬ 
pressed tha hope that so staunch an explorer would 
be heartily supported both by members of tho 
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society and by the general public. England most 
not be diatanced in the work of discovery by other 
nation*. It waa high time that, in view of the 
recent labour* of the French at Delot, the Germans 
at Olympia and Pergamon, and the American* at 
Assoa, England ahonld take the field. Thia aooiety 
ahonld do its ntmoat to atimnlate public intereat in 
auoh enterprises. 

Royal Historical 8ociety—{ Thursday, June IS ) 
James Heywood, Esq., in the Ohair.—The follow¬ 
ing papera were read:—“Periods of Intellectual 
Activity,” by Prof. Guthrie; “ Ancient Britain,” 
by the Rev. G. Edward*.—Discussion* followed, in 
which Aid. Hunt, Dr. Zerffi, and Mesar*. Park 
Harrison and T. Pagliardini took part.—Vote* of 
condolence were pasted for the deaths of Col. 
Chester and Dr. Pauli. 

Philological Society.— {Friday, June 16.) 

Dr. i. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair. — 
The papera read were (1) “Some Latin Etym¬ 
ologies,” by Prof. Poatgate. JLueeo in the archaic 
sense of holding a taper has no connexion with 
luceo," shine,” but must be referred to poUuceo, 
“ offer,” connected with porricio, German reichen, 
Ac. Lucvns, “cake,” is not a native Latin word, 
but is taken from the Greek vA eutois, and is there¬ 
fore a doublet of placenta. Lucue cannot possibly 
be connected with lucco (although this derivation 
baa been revived by Prof. Skeat), as it always im¬ 
plies the ideas of darkness and shade, which points 
so a connexion with the Greek \vyii, “darkness,” 
Latin lugeo, no. Ludue is probably derived from the 
root diw, “ shine,” “ play,” with the usual change 
of d to l .—In the discussion Mr. Martineau thought 
the derivation of lucuns forced and unnecessary, -ns 
being a familiar Latin and Etrusaan ending, and 
the dropping of initial p being a somewhat violent 
prooess.— (2) “ On the Distribution of Celtic Place- 
words,” by Mr. Walter R. Browne. The paper 
was illustrated by a list of the principal first 
elements of Celtic place-names (aber-, ben-, Ao.), 
with numbers to show the relative frequency of 
their occurrence in Wales, the Lowlands and High¬ 
lands of Scotland, and in Ireland. The materials 
were drawn from the exhaustive list of Irish town- 
lands given in the Census reoords, the Welsh and 
Hootch names beiog taken from MaoCorqnodale's 
Gazetteer; Mr. Skene's results for Scotland being 
also added. Mr. Browne said that the result of his 
•tabulation was that it failed to show the sxistenoe 
of a Kymric language in 'Scotland at all; that the 
existence of a Kymric population in the Lowlands, 
although it may be true historically, has - left 
• no mark whatever on the place-names of the 
distriot. The table shows that, while many names 
are peonliar to a single one of the four district* 
(auoh as Bettws to Wales), while others are 
common only to two or three, out of them, some, 
lastly, being common to all four, there is only 
one—viz., pen —which is common to Wales and 
the Lowlands of Scotland only. (The High¬ 
land pens are really corruptions of different words.) 
Even this example is open to doubt, for in the 
Lowlands pen appears to be mainly used in the 
sense of “hill," which is not the oase with the 
Welsh pen — “bead.” The Lowlandpen is probably 
a mere corruption of the Highland ben .— In the 
discussion Dr. Mnrray recapitulated the historical 
facts proving the sxistenoe of a Kymric popu¬ 
lation in the Lowlands. He said that statistics 
which went against such perfectly established facts 
must simply be incorreot. If Mr. Browne had 
included those names of natural features omitted 
in a gazetteer, his conclusions would have been 
simply reversed, for he would find undoubtedly 
Kymric names in abundanoe, especially .In pen, 
whose connexion with the Welsh pen is qaite 
oertain. Dr. Murray also pointed out the 
possibility of North Kymric having differed 
dialectally frem> Welsh, approaching perhaps nearer 
to Erse.—Prince L.-L. Bonaparte oomplained of the 
absence of Manx names from the lists.—Mr. Sweet 
remarked that sash tabulations,.to be of any value, 
must be on an historical basis, including only words 
which formed part of the parent Celtic name system. 
He asked whatwas the use of chronloling the 
absence of the Welsh Bettm from the Lowlands, 
when this was simply the Old-Engliah gebedhis, 
introduced long after the split up of the Kymric 


race.—Other speakers oritioiaed the separation of 
such forms as lough and lock, inch and ynys, in the 
list, which Mr. Browne said waa done merely tor 
convenience of reference. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — [Monday, June 10.) 
Sir Bartlk Frirs, Bart., President, in the 
Chair.—A paper waa read by Mr. Holt on “The 
Importance of the Study of Chinese Literature, 
with Espeoial Reference to the Chinese Library of the 
.Society, recently catalogued by him.” In thia 
paper he confined himself to those daises of works 
most likely to interest Western soholars, while 
drawing particular attention to the dynastio his¬ 
tories, encyclopaedias, and art-literature (superbly 
illustrated books on bronze vases, Ac.), many of 
them of great antiquity, and moat of them in the 
society's library. Many works, he added, were 
devoted to inscribed stone-tablets. Mr. Holt then 
showed that there was good evidenoe for a very 
early communication from near Martaban, or along 
the valley of the Irawaddy, to the North-west 
capital of China, then at Se-ngan-foo or Honan-Foo. 
He argued that the name of “China” was 
derived from the Indiana, who first knew China, 
and was not due to the Tain dynasty, bat, more 
probably, came from the name of the compass, 
specimens of which were supplied to the early 
envoys, the Chinese being thus known in India as 
the “Compass people,” just as the Seres, another 
Chinese papulation, derived their Western name 
from “Silk.” That the knowledge of this faotwaa 
lost to both Indiana and Chinese is dear from 
the use by Hiouen-Tseng and later writers of 
two symbols (see Morrison’s Dictionary, Syllablo 
part, No. 8033) to designate the oountry, as these, 
while giving the sound “Che-ha,” indicate that 
they are substitutes for original words of like 
sounds the true sense of which cannot now be re¬ 
covered. Having shown that M. Reinaud’s view 
of an intercourse between China and Egypt in the 
first oentury a.d. has no real foundation, Mr. Holt 
further stated that there was no evidence of an 
embassy from M. Aurelias having gone by sea to 
China in a.d. 166. In conclusion, he urged that, 
in his judgment, there was no proof whatever of 
any knowledge of a maritime way to China before 
the fourth oentury A.D., the voyage, even of 
Fabian, at that period, being open to serious 
oritioism. He believes, therefore, with M. Go*- 
selin, that the Cattigsra of Ptolemy was probably 
not far from the present Martaban, and that India 
for a considerable period, up to the seventh 
century A.D., dominated over Cambodia. 


FINE ART, 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON'S SALE. 
The principal Italian pictures from Hamilton 
Palace, including the famous Botticelli, will be 
sold at Christie’s to-day; but the sale, whioh 
will engage public attention nearly to the end 
of July, began last week, and on Saturday last 
many notable works, and not a few spurious 
ones, were scattered under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. The better-informed organs of 
publio opinion have thrown grave doubt over 
the authenticity of works attributed in the 
Catalogue to Holbein and Diirer; and, probably 
with not less reason, one or two of the Rubens 
pictures have been blown upon, and more than 
one professed Yandyck and Rembrandt seriously 
doubted. But though certain of the attribu¬ 
tions of the Catalogue may have been rash, there 
remained, without question, a number of truly 
valuable paintings ; and greatest of all among 
those Bold on Saturday last was the majestic 
Rubens, the ‘' Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” which 
fell to Mr. 0. Beckett Denison’s bid of 4,900 
guineas. This was one of the few pictures of the 
sale at once enjoying an extended pedigree and 
justifying its pedigree by its own magnificence. 
It cannot but be regretted that it has fallen into 
private hands. A work of such oapital import¬ 
ance by one of the acknowledged masters of 
painting should, by this time, have graced some 
national collection. Fortunately, however, 
though it will he in private hands, it will not 


oross the seas. Another fate—that of trans¬ 
portation—awaits the great Hobbema, or has 
already befallen it. Purchased by Mr. Sedel- 
meyer for a little over 4,000 guineas, it goes to 
a foreign gallery. As far, however, as British 
public collections are concerned, there is nothing 
to particularly regret in this oase. The noblest 
Hobbema of our London National Gallery—the 
“ Avenue at Middelhamis "—is in its own way 
unrivalled. 

The representation of Rubens in the Hamilton 
collection does not end with “Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den.” The so-oalled portrait of Eliza¬ 
beth Brandt, Rubens's first wife, is assigned by 
some to De Yob, and these would gravely doubt 
whether the woman represented be Rubens's 
wife at all; but, on the other hand, the price 
paid for the picture under the hammer shows 
that there were a fair number of persons 
desirous to believe in it. It fetched 1,750 
guineas. The “ Loves of the Centaurs," again 
—whioh represented' the gross and impulsive 
embrace of forms half human and half equine— 
had had some doubts thrown upon it; but these 
were comparatively slight, and the work sold, 
or was bought in, at the price of 2,000 guineas. 
There remained “ The Birth of Yenus ”—a very 
exceptional and very magnificent Rubens 
indeed—a picture en grisaille, in whioh the 
painter, abandoning his revelry of ooloor, clung 
only to revelry of form, to ardent action, and 
ordered design. The work was sold for 1,600 
guineas, a price no one can consider exoessive 
lor so triumphant an instance of a master’s 
skill. The pieoe was oval—a design for a salver 
—conjectured to have been intended for Charles 
the First. The professed Holbeins and Diirers 
hardly claim notice, the highest prioe among 
them having been appropriately reached by a 
representation of King Edward the Sixth, 
which, on its appearance on Messrs. Christie's 
easel, was recognised by Borne as a Streeter. 
It was sold to Mr. Whitehead, the dealer, for 
760 guineas. Mr. Agnew bought a good 
Weenix for 200 guineas; the great van 
Huysun was sold to Mr. Martin Colnaghi for 
1,170 guineas. It was admitted to be one of the 
tmest of the many artificial assemblages of 
flowers whioh this much-desired Dutohman 
ever painted. Two companion pictures by 
Yan Breda were knocked down to Mr. 
Agnew for something over a couple of hundred 
guineas. The sale of last Saturday inoluded a 
particularly good Bruuwer and a very fine 
Ostade. Brauwer and Ostade have born been 
described as delighting in gross themes and ia 
ugliness. The reproaoh has doubtless some 
truth in it as concerns both of them, but 
Brauwer was the greater sinner of the two. He 
would seem, indeed, to have been curiously 
faithful to hideousness, and to have found it 
very dull to be tolerably decent. Ostade, on 
the other hand, though apparently quite in¬ 
sensible to the attractiveness of comely woman¬ 
hood or undegraded childhood, was wont to 
perceive beauty in inanimate things, in the 
light foliage of the vine trailing by the window, 
in the passage of glowing sunlight over the 
embrowned wall. Five hundred guineas was 
paid for the Brauwer of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
collection. It was finely grouped, strongly 
painted, and had been oonceived without in¬ 
delicacy. But the Ostade was still finer, since 
Ostade at his best is a greater master. Seventeen 
hundred and fifty guineas were paid for the 
admirable example of his art—a cottage interior, 
with the glow of sunlight on aged woodwork, 
and the animation of certain figures engaged in 
the oentre of the design. A Fleming who is 
extremely little known, but by whom there was 
a fine work on Saturday, is De Bles, called 
“Oivitta.” Though an artist of the North, he 
worked in Italy. The National Gallery is not 
without examples of him; but he is rare and of 
high merit, and Mr. Burton is no doubt to be 
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congratulated on the feet that the “ St. Jerome 
in a Cavern ” of this master is now to be lodged 
in Trafalgar Square. 

On Tuesday the Hamilton sale included the 
dispersion of some magnificent pieoes of highly 
decorative furniture. Some were of the period 
of Louis XIV.; but those whioh exoited 
most interest were dated in the reign of 
Louis XVI.—hard upon its dose—and were 
signed by the greatest artist in marqueterie of 
that day, Beisener, and ornamented as to their 
metal work by the designs of Gouthi&re, the 
greatest of the eighteenth-oentury artists in 
metal. The English criticism of twenty years 
ago, whioh was severe and ascetio, spoke boldly 
of the whole period as bad. Much ugly work, 
pompous and. pretentious, was done in the 
eighteenth century, of oourse—and the ideals of 
such work were doubtless wrong—but in it also 
was accomplished much exquisite work of su- 
prsmeand delicate luxury, which is the founda¬ 
tion oifthe repute which the whole labour of that 
centdry obtains to this day in France. Work 
like the Beisener and Gouthiore secretaires and 
tbs dainty and elaborate little table designed 
for Marie-Antoinette—whioh sold on Tuesday 
for £6,000— oan never cease to be held precious. 
Whether here or there, they are above the 
caprices of Fashion. The Sybarite oannot like 
them too much, nor can the asoetio hold them 
of no account. 


SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

This very interesting collection oonsists chiefly 
of objects lent by the National Museums at 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. A good deal 
of the metal work is in electrotype facsimile, so 
accurately copied that it is very difficult to 
distinguish the various reproductions from the 
originals. 

The collection is especially rich in specimens 
of gold, silver, and bronze work of the fourth to 
the tenth centuries—a branch of art which 
was very largely practised in early times 
by the Scandinavian race. There is a mag¬ 
nificent set of gold drinking-vessels, nine 
in number, which were found in perfect 
preservation in a large bronze vase dug up 
not long ago in one of the Danish islands. 
These are round, with repoueei ornaments of dots 
and concentric circles, and have serpent-shaped 
handles. Some very fine bronze buoklers, 
■words, and trumpets are remarkable for their 
state of preservation, owing to their having 
been buried in soft, mossy ground. The style of 
ornament on most of these metal objects is very 
simple, and seems common to the primitive 
meW-work of many countries and ages. Very 
similar patterns formed of spirals, conoentrio 
circles, and dots appear on many of the gold 
ornaments discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the 
Peloponnese, and are even now employed by the 
half-savage metal-workers of the Soudan. It 
is curious, also, to note that many of the twisted 
silver bracelets and armillae are identical in 
Pattern with those still worn by the peasants of 
upper Egypt. A magnificent gold spur and 
many fibulae and other ornaments bear witness 
to an amount of skill little inferior to that of 
the Etrnsoan jewellers, and the methods used 
m producing the delicate surface enrichment 
ate the same. Intricate patterns are formed by 
soldering fine gold or silver wire on to the 
surface of the metal, which is further enriched 
of a powdering of almost microscopic gold dots, 
come of the specimens of later Scandinavian 
Jewellery, produced in the tenth and eleventh 
oenturies, strongly resemble, in the intricacy of 
rneir interlaced patterns, the contemporary 
"'Jh gold-work, of which the “ Tara brooch " 
and the case of St. Patrick’s bell are, perhaps, 
most remarkable existing examples. 


There is a very good reproduction of the 
celebrated altar frontal in the church of 
Lisbjerg, Jutland. This is made of copper, 
enamelled and gilt, and ornamented with figures 
of saints iu panels and under arohes, repousii 
and chased. In date and style it resembles the 
gold altar front from Basle made in the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century; its general 
design is good, and the bands of interlaced 
ornaments are delicately worked, but .the 
modelling of the figures is very rude. 

Among the specimens of wood-work, the most 
interesting are a door from the ehuroh of 
Valthiofstad, in Iceland, ornamented by two 
large round reliefs of knights on horseback and 
grotesque monsters; and four seat-euds from a 
ohnroh in the Faroe Isles carved in relief with 
figures of saints, fifteenth-century work, very 
boldly executed. Having seen these last fine 
specimens of wood-carving only a few years 
ago in the ehuroh to which they belonged and 
for which they were made, I oannot but regret 
that they should have been torn from their 
places and sent to a museum where they 
necessarily lose half their interest No ancient 
buildings will ever be safe from this sort of 
spoliation till Governments and museums refuse 
to become receivers of stolen goods. 

This collection indudes specimens of work in 
metal, wood, and woven stuffs down to the 
productions of the present century. It is 
interesting to notice the persistent survival of 
many of the earliest, even prehistoric, forms 
of ornament which appear on quite modern 
objects, especially those of wood carved in low 
relief, such as tankards and bowls. Manv of 
the woven stuffs are very beautiful, and curious 
as being Scandinavian translations (so to speak) 
of fine old Persian designs. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D' OTRANTO. 

VI. 

(Conclusion.) 

I must here break off my notes, whioh are only 
intended to deal with the remains of antiquity, 
without crossing the threshold of the mediaeval 
period. Yet I cannot close without a passing 
mention of the important materials which the 
Terra d‘ Otranto still has in reserve for those 
whose studies are devoted to Byzantine 
art The history of that art can only be 
written, to any profit, by one who has visited 
every portion of this province of Italy, and 
has carefully and minutely examined the 
numerous and highly important works of the 
mediaeval Greek artists wnich it still preserves. 

Examples of Byzantine sculpture are so rare 
that we may mention as of exceptional value 
the bas-relief, representing the Annunoiation, 
which is inserted above the door in the eleventh- 
oentury facade of the church of Santa Maria 
della Strada at Taurisano. At Vaste, at San 
Pietro Mandurino, near Manduria, at Mottola, 
Palagiano and Grottaglie, in the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum, between Ostuni and the sea, as 
well as in the territory of Brindisi, close to the 
San Vito d’ Otranto railway station, there exist, 
in a most remarkable state of preservation, 
some Byzantine laurai, once inhabited by her¬ 
mits of the Greek rite, the majority of whioh 
have not yet been examined so oarefully as 
they deserve. Those of the territory of Brindisi 
alone have been thoroughly explored and care¬ 
fully described by Mgr. Tarantini. I was 
fortunate enough to visit them in his company 
and that of Sig. Nervegna, on whose property 
a part of them were discovered. Nothing oan 
be more striking than the way in whioh such a 
visit carries you back at once into the midst of 
the lives of the Greek saints of Southern Italy, 
in the early Middle Ages, and enables you to 


understand an infinite number of details other¬ 
wise incomprehensible. 

The laurai I am now speaking of all con¬ 
sist of a series of cells soit'ered over a con¬ 
siderable area, all on the same plan and similarly 
arranged, pierced in the flank of the rocks in 
the ravines which cut so deeply into the strata 
of the calcareous tufa. In their formation use 
was often made of natural caverns, whioh merely 
required to be cut into regular shape. Each 
of these cells was intended to serve as the 
dwelling-plaoe of a monk leading a hermit's 
life, and the whole of those which were 
grouped on one site were placed under 
the supervision of a hejumenns. Toward the 
centre of the space over which the cells, at 
greater or less distances from one another, 
extend is an underground ohapel, hewn in the 
rock. This was the monastic church. The 
walls and ceiling of the interior are chiefly 
covered with paintings in a style of art un¬ 
mistakably Greek, accompanied with Greek 
inscriptions in a state of preservation which is 
frequently astonishing, considering all the 
chances of destruction to which they have been 
exposed. The Grotta dell’ Annunziata, whioh 
now forms the crypt of the parish ohurch of 
Erchie, and is decorated throughout with Greek 
paintings, appears to have been origiaally a 
chapel of the same kind. 

We thus have in the chapels of these laurai 
of the Terra d’ Otranto a whole collec¬ 
tion of Byzantine frescoes, which are of as 
much importance for art-history as those of 
Mount Athos, and which, indeed, possess over 
the latter the advantage of not having been 
restored or even pouched for many centuries. 
And what adds yet more to their interest is 
that a considerable proportion of them are of 
one fixed period, and bear dates of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. For instance, those of 
the Cripta di Sin Biagio in the Masseria 
Giannuzzo, near Brindisi, which I visited, were 
painted in the year of the world 6705, according 
to the computation of the Greek Church—i.e., 
1197 of the Christian era. 

By the side of these purely Byzantine frescoes, 
with Greek inscriptions, iu the ohapels of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood of Brindisi, 
are others in a different style, belonging to 
another tradition of art, and accompanied by 
Latin inscriptions. These appear to date as 
a rule from the thirteenth oentury, though it 
is possible to refer some to the twelfth, on 
the strength of oertaiu details of ecolesiastioal 
oostume in a number of the figures of saiats. 
The existence of an Italo-Latin school of 
painting, independent of the Greek sohool, and 
peouliar to the Puglie, or more especially to the 
county of Lecce, I hold to be henceforward an 
ascertained fact. This school begins to show 
signs of life in the thirteenth century, or 
perhaps in the twelfth. It is even possible 
that we may be obliged to refer its origin 
to the earlier part of the latter oentury, 
and to see its first manifestation in the large 
Latin mosaics of the pavement of the cathedral 
of Otranto, so grandly conceived in the savagery 
of their design and execution, and so perfectly 
independent of any Graeoo-Byzantine influence. 
This sohool of painters of the Leooese, which 
lived apart from the rest of Italy, lasted into the 
fifteenth century, when it underwent the in¬ 
fluence of Venioe—thanks to the trade rela¬ 
tions whioh were kept up between Venioe and 
Lecce by way of the Adriatio. We may follow 
its history, progress, and development with the 
fresooes of the Tempio di San Giovanni at Patu, 
of the abbey of Cerate, near Leoce, and the 
pioture of the Benedictine convent at Leeoe, 
now transferred to the Provincial Museum. 
The last-mentioned pioture, painted in dis¬ 
temper on panel, and representing, round the 
Virgin, a company of saints under arohes in 
the flamboyant style, belongs to the middle of 
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the fifteenth century; and the inflaenoe of the 
early Venetian*, suoh ae Orivolli and Yivarini 
of Murano, is distinctly apparent. 

There are, then, still remaining in the 
Terra d’ Otranto interesting materials for the 
study of certain branches of the art of the 
Middle Ages. Bat it would be vain to seek for 
the architectural splendours with which the 
period of the Normans and of the House of 
Swabia oovered the soil of Puglia. When we 
have mentioned the round churoh of San Gio¬ 
vanni at Brindisi, the ohurch of the Campo 
Santo at Leoce, the oathedral of Otranto, the 
grand doorway of the church of Aleesio, that of 
Santa Catarina at Galatina, and that of St. Peter’s 
at Giuliano, and, lastly, the fine castle of 
Frederick II. at Oria, we have well-nigh ex¬ 
hausted the list of the buildings of any import¬ 
ance surviving in this province from the Middle 
Ages. What we meet with, unfortunately, 
in every part, what has replaced almost every¬ 
thing that went back to an earlier date, what 
pursues the traveller like a horrid nightmare 
into the remotest corners, is a bastard seven¬ 
teenth-century style, the ornamentation of 
whioh, in its purposeless and ugly extrava¬ 
gance, far surpasses the most ridiculous fancies 
of Borromini. It seems as if the whole of 
Leooe and nine-tenths of the churches of the pro¬ 
vince had been rebuilt within a space of fifteen 
years at the end of the Spanish domination. It 
must be admitted that the province of Lecce has 
a taste of its ovn in architectural matters. But 
it is a deplorable one, and the other parts of 
Italy have done well not to copy it. The 
imagination and manual skill expended up to 
the present moment by the architects and 
decorative sculptors of the Leccese in the pro¬ 
duction of monstrosities are beyond belief. 
Lecce has been nicknamed “ the Florence of 
the rooooo,” for which might with advantage 
be substituted “ of hideous and pretentious bad 
taste.” Fbanijois Lenoemant. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

Bmm. 

I feel bound to write again respecting the 
marble fragment whioh is believed to represent 
the shield of Achilles, not only to oorrect my 
former letter (Academy, No. 527, p. 422), 
but also because I am in possession of 
further information whioh may interest soholars. 
It seems that the marble was found near the 
Ministry of Finanoe, in the Via Venti Settembre 
—that is, in Begion VI. of Ancient Borne. When 
the relio was found, it formed part of a mediaeval 
wall. It has now come to my knowledge that 
another similar fragment was lately discovered 
in tins city. But it certainly can be in no way 
oonneoted with the shield now under considera¬ 
tion, and must have formed part of a muoh 
larger original. The fragment found by Sig. 
Binaldi has been presented to the Municipality 
of Borne, and will shortly be exhibited beside 
the tabula Iliaca in the Museo Oapitolino. I 
do not know whether the archaeological com¬ 
mittee of the Municipality will issue a com¬ 
mentary on this find, or whether we shall have 
to wait for the publication of Father Garrucci’s 
monograph. Meanwhile, I will now try to 
supplement the brief notioe whioh I gave 
oonoerning this fragment in the Academy of 
June 10. 

The groups on the upper portion of 
the shield, although very minute and muoh 
damaged by rough usage, exactly follow the 
text of Homer. Just above the belt, whioh 
divides the shield into two equal parts, 
were perhaps figured the heavens, earth, aim, 
moon, and constellations, as described in the 
“Iliad” (xxiii., vv. 483-89). These, no doubt, 
were followed by the scenes of peace, consisting 
of weddings, dances, and feasts (w. 490-96). 
The city itself is there, with its walls, towers, 


and gate. Adjoining this soene is a portion of 
a group of which there only remains one figure of 
a speaker; possibly it depicted the suit between 
two citizens, and the judgment of the elders 
(vv. 497-503). Few of the soenes underneath 
the belt have been spared. Those whioh repre¬ 
sented the city at war have been lost; only the 
figure of a soldier, who must have formed one 
of the besieging force, and who poises a spear, 
can be recognised. But there are many 
pastoral and agricultural subjects (w. 541-49). 
On the lower portion of the shield are peasants 
ploughing, and beside them are oxen; then 
come vintagers, and in the oentre a oom-field 
full of reapers gathering in the sheaves (vv. 
550-60). Above the corn-field is a group of 
youths and maidens dancing the Cretan x°pbs 
kvk\ik6s (vv. 590-605). In short, as Prof. Gatti 
dearly pointed out in his address, we possess in 
this marble a pictured page of one of the most 
beautiful chapters in Homer’s epio. 

The legend on the belt has preserved more 
than the two words mentioned in my last letter; 
it runs, A2ni2 axiaahos beoadpi . . .; and, if 
we argue from the inscriptions on the reverse of 
the shield, the complete legend, no doubt, would 
read A2nu axiaahos beoaxiphoe kab omhpon. 
On the reverse, this legend is scattered over a 
linear geometrical figure which has the shape 
of a crenellated tower, and is divided into 614 
squares, and not 514 as stated in error in my 
last letter. Bach square contains one letter. 
Starting with the letter A in the centre of 
1. 22, we find, whichever way we read, that 
the legend referred to is repeated. It is an 
alphabetical puzzle, as may be seen from a fac¬ 
simile drawing which I owe to the oourtesy 
of Prof. Gatti, who has restored the figure 
to its original integrity. The Professor re¬ 
marked that a similar puzzle is presented by 
the fragment of the tabula Iliaca formerly 
in the Verona Museum, and now in the 
Cabinet des Mddailles at Paris (Jahn, Griech. 
Bilderchronikea. tab. iii.), on whioh oan be read 
BEOAXIPHOE H texnh. Prof. Gatti added that, 
according to Lehrs, the tabula Iliaca of the 
Museo Oapitolino bears 0«o8]<4/njor filBt rtlfir 
'orfpov, and stated it as his opinion that all 
these sculptures preserve the name of one 
Theodoras, who had specially busied himself 
with illustrating the poems of Homer. After 
quoting Franz {C. I. Or. iii. 849) and Pliny 
(xxx. 144), he farther advanced a conjecture 
that this Theodoras might be identified with the 
sculptor who depicted on the Porticos Philippi 
“ bellum Iliacum plurimis tabulis,” But it was 
admitted that on this point Pliny’s testimony is 
not of muoh account, as many oommentutors 
do not accept this reading. 

Underneath the tower and on the lower part 
of the shield can be read .. PEiAiEPEi written 
in large characters. Prof. Gatti restores this as 
iepeiaiepei, taking care to plaoe the letter A 
exactly in the centre, as he supposes it to be the 
key-word to the right reading of the whole 
enigma. Similarly, on the Verona marble, it 
is said, oan be read ri)* bpxh* Actual« ot wort 
floiXtt. 

Prof. Gatti’s address will shortly be published 
by the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology. 

F. Baehabii. 

[We regret that we are unable to reproduce 
the facsimile of the alphabetical puzzle on the 
baok of the shield whioh our correspondent has 
sent us.— Ed. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are able to announce, not only that the 
forthcoming autumn exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts will be devoted to works 
in black and white, but that, over and above 
contemporary work, special oare has been taken 
to secure, for the first time out of London, 


a oomplete representation of the works of 
Mdryon. This will be obtained by the exhibi¬ 
tion of the possessions of one oouector alone, 
for Mr. Mao George, of Glasgow, owns a series of 
Mdryon’s etchings suoh as has never before 
been got together by a single amateur. His 
cabinet consists in reality of a union of two 
oolleotions—that of Mdlle. Niel, an amateur 
etoher, who was a pupil of Mdryon’s and a 
daughter of his first important patrons; and 
that of the Bev. J. J. Haywood, who began to 
accumulate the etohings of the artist in the 
finest states at a time when the attention of 
the publio had been but little direoted to 
them. 

The Browning Sooiety has had a very 
successful photograph taken of Gueroino's 
Angel in the ohapel at Faro on the Adriatic, 
which served as theme for Mr. Browning’s 
beautiful poem of “ The Guardian Angel.” The 
youthful angel stands with outspread wings, his 
left hand resting on the left shoulder of a child 
kneeling on a block of marble, while the 
angel's right hand lightly grasps the ohild’s 
two hands lifted in prayer. 'Both angel and 
ohild look heavenward, their gaze direoted 
thither by the outstretohed arm of the middle 
cherub of the group of three oherubim who 
are in the left upper oorner of the picture. 

The New Shakspere Society’s first large 
photograph of Shakspere’s bust in Stratford 
Ohuroh has turned out so well that the com¬ 
mittee will issue a platinotype copy of it, 
twenty inohes by eleven, to all the society's 
members, as well as the chromo-lithograph of 
the bust. 

On Friday, June 16, the picture gallery at 
Stafford House was lit by electrio light on the 
inoandesoent principle. So far as regards the 
illumination of the room and of the pictures 
generally, the experiment was eminently suc¬ 
cessful ; but, where the light was thrown from 
a bracket at too near a distance, the result was 
to dazzle and prevent an equal view of the 
picture. This was specially the case with one 
of the two large Murillos, whioh form the most 
striking feature of the collection. The fine 
portraits by Vandyck and Moroni looked ex¬ 
tremely well. 

The first exhibition of the Boyal Cambrian 
Academy of Art was opened at Llandudno last 
Monday. It oontains about 150 works in oil 
and water-colour by members of the Academy, 
of whom only two are bom Welshmen. The 
Manchester school furnishes the most important 
contingent, being well represented by Messrs. 
William Meredith, Anderson Hague, B. Trevor, 
and Clarence Whaite. Mr. J. W. Southern, of 
Liverpool, sends a replica on a smaller scale of 
“ A Summer Day,” now to be seen at Burling¬ 
ton House. 

We have reoeived a oopy of Mr. T. H. 
Thomas’s and Mr. Edwin Seward’s Notes on 
the paintings in the Menelaus collection, be¬ 
stowed, we understand, on the town of Cardiff, 
a plaoe whioh in all that ooneerns Art is 
singularly in advanoe of its great neighbour, 
BristoL Not having had an opportunity of 
seeing the oolleotion, we cannot, of course, 
express any definite opinion of our own upon 
it; but the goodly pamphlet of Messrs. Thomas 
and Seward is an interesting contribution to 
a knowledge of it, as well as a most agreeable 
and readable criticism judged from the literary 
standpoint. It would appear that the chief 
treasures of the collection, whioh consists 
almost entirely of contemporary works, are an 
exceedingly fine Peter Graham—quite one of 
the strongest works by a painter of great 
inequality—a very fair Sidney Cooper, two 
engaging Alma Tademas, and a remarkable 
Tissot. Of these, as well as of many other 
pictures, a thoughtful and enlightening criticism 
is given. 
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THE STAGE. 

“THE BOUGHT BYE.” 

When the public has lost its interest in 
well-eons truoted story and quickly following 
incident and in scenes enacted vividly, a play 
like “ The Romany Rye ” will cease to be 
worthy of attention from the student of the 
theatre. But until the arrival of that some¬ 
what remote time, we must take leave to 
consider the production of a very strong 
melodrama, or drama- of romance, as among 
the notable events of the stage. And as for 
Mr. Sims’s drama in particular, its success 
in achieving its own limited aim is quite 
beyond question, for so early as the fourth 
night of its representation, when, judged by 
modern custom, a new play has hardly had 
time to establish itself in favour—to recover 
from the reaction which follows upon the 
somewhat artificial excitements of a first 
night’s performance—an audience crowded in 
every part of the house, and enthusiastic even 
in the stalls, which I find generally sacred 
to dilettante indifference, gave unmistakeable 
welcome to the play and its interpreters. 
Many charges have been made against Mr. 
Sims’s piece, but only to some of them need 
it in fairness plead guilty. It must plead 
guilty to the charge of not presenting us 
with anything approaching to a faultless 
dramatis personae. One idyllic damsel—an 
Angelica Kaufmann become interesting—it 
does indeed introduce us to. She is imper¬ 
sonated by Miss Eastlake with the highest 
measure of simplicity, refinement, and grace. 
We meet her gathering wild flowers in a 
woodland glade, and learn, with no little 
astonishment, that her habitual address is 
Queer Street, Seven Dials. But generally 
the drama steers clear of so unlikely a per¬ 
fection. Generally its personages are faulty, 
but they are human. Of the incidents, many 
are profoundly improbable, or, rather, the 
improbability is in their too fortunate com¬ 
bination. We have again some not un¬ 
familiar characters—the villanous solicitor, 
the rightful heir, the wronged maiden, and 
the chivalrous poor man. But we have also 
some new characters studied from the life, and 
others studied from Dickens, of whom it may 
be said what Ingres said of the Antique, “ The 
Antique is Life ”—Dickens is Life. The awful 
gray-haired hag who in the damp cellar by 
the river proposes to administer a drowsy- 
syrup to those whom it is desired to put out 
of the way may to some extent recal the 
creature who procured for the John Jasper 
of Edwin Brood his opium dream of ecstasy; 
and Gertie Heckitt, by her pleasant devotion 
to the old man, her grandfather, may suggest 
at moments Little Nell; but at all events 
Mr. Sims’s combinations are new enough 
to pass muster, and they possess the 
supreme justification of beiDg entirely effect¬ 
ive. Some of the characters, moreover, are, 
as l hinted, novel and keenly observed. Boss 
Knivett is a creation of distinct humour. 
He is, unfortunately, a thief. He is even an 
habitual thief. But he is so excellent an 
habitual thief, he brings so much of admirable 
artistry into proceedings which are not 
strictly legal, his dirty jobs are performed in 
so clean a fashion, and his gratitude is so 
sincere towards the elderly sinner who 
“ taught him all he knows ” that we feel for 


him something more than a sneaking sym¬ 
pathy; and we are moreover assured that if his 
lot in life had been cast in more regular ways, 
if he had associated a little with respectable 
people or had had the advantages of social 
influence, he would have risen to dignity, 
perhaps to eminence, in some profession in 
which success is more generally recognised 
and applauded than it is in that precarious one 
which circumstances compelled him to adopt. 

A oertain measure of improbability is in¬ 
separable from melodrama. A dozen times 
over in “ The Romany Rye ” people turn up 
when they are least expected but most 
desired. But in melodrama people must 
somehow manage to arrive d propos if 
they are to arrive at all, and few of the 
persons of the drama in question exhibit 
remissness in this respeot. There have been 
days when plays of this nature, besides 
imposing a little on our credulity by their 
combinations of incidents, would have been 
written in execrable English, and would have 
been without a trace of wit. Mr. Sims’s piece 
has abundant wit—there is one touch that 
should be valuable to the teetotallers—and it 
is written with terseness, with vigour, with 
poetical feeling. To sum up, as regards the 
play itself, it is a most favourable example of 
its class; and, if its class—which may fairly 
be represented on the stage ; nay, which has 
as great a claim to be represented there as 
tragedy, or pastoral, or burlesque itself—is to 
find a home in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Princess’s, 
then Mr. Wilson Barrett is fortunate in 
having secured the assistance of Mr. Sims. 

But everything, all round, has been done 
for the success of the piece. Not only is the 
scenery admirable—it opens with a landscape 
that is practically a Linnell, and closes with a 
sea-scape that is practically a Stanfield—but, 
owing to the recent mechanical improvements, 
it is arranged with so much promptitude that 
the interest of the audience in the story has 
not time to abate. The crowds, too, which 
are many and various—in the wood, at 
Hampton Races, in St. Giles’s, on Falmouth 
Quay—are generally picturesque and often 
natural. One fault, however, which the 
Rotterdam Btage management would never 
have permitted is noticeable in the crowd of 
the town. It was noticeable in a similar crowd 
in “ Lights o’ London ”—in the scene in the 
Borough on Saturday night. The people on 
the pavement of Queer Street outside the shop 
all go by not only with quite unanimated faces, 
but at precisely the same pace—a purposeless 
drawl. They have no real errands. And the 
illusion is lost. As regards the acting of the 
individual players, from Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and Miss Eastlake downwards, it is almost 
unexceptionable. I was told I was a little 
gushing when I wrote about the “ Lights o’ 
London ; ” but the fact is the improvement in 
the general cast of a romantio or realistic 
drama within the period during which I have 
more or less endeavoured to notice the theatre 
has been so great—has been, indeed, so im¬ 
mense—that, though one could easily be more 
piquant, one would inevitably be more un¬ 
truthful if one took to much fault-finding. 
The fact is that in plays of this order—I am 
not speaking of the higher comedy, still less 
of tragedy—the stage of to-day is able to 
reaoh an excellence which the stage ten years 


ago never attained in England. The day of 
good and complete casts—which disappeared 
how long since ?—perhaps thirty years since— 
is seemingly coming back. There is really 
hardly a character in “ The Romany Rye ” 
which a reasonable person could wish to be 
acted in some different fashion from that in 
which it is now performed. The general level 
of excellence is more remarkable than any one 
performance. Mr. Wilson Barrett bears him¬ 
self bravely as the “ gipsy gentleman.” His 
way is manly and his aspect picturesque, but 
when he finds himself tied up in the cellar by 
the river he does not exhibit any considerable 
variety of grief. Imagine Mr. Irving under 
similar circumstances. How vivid would 
have been the presentment—but how pro¬ 
longed would have been his sufferings! To 
anyone who is waiting to see Miss Eastlake 
attempt Desdemona, it is a little irritating to 
see her only as the idyllic damsel in whom we 
cannot quite believe. Mr. Willard is an 
admirable villain of polite society. His 
spirit “ shines through him ” as Macbeth 
said of the hired murderer. When he re¬ 
presents a rogue, you feel that any appeal 
to the rogue’s better sentiments would be an 
unjustifiable employment of good material. 
Mr. Speakman is sufficient as the grandfather 
of Gertie; Mr. George Barrett quite original 
and entertaining as Boss Knivett, the youthful 
expert in burglary. Even such a very small 
part as that of the Captain of the tug Rescue 
—who answers a question as he gets up from 
the chimney-corner in the seaboard inn—is 
played appropriately. Among the ladies 
hitherto unmentioned, Miss Orrnsby and Mrs. 
Huntley alone demand notice. The former 
actress, with the gay scarfs of the East and 
the South, and her face painted with the 
brown hues of the Romany, is, to begin with, 
an enjoyable piece of colour. She is the 
realisation of Mr. Browning’s Fifine. But 
she is more than that; she represents the 
gipsy-girl, full-blooded and passionate, ambi¬ 
tious yet faithful, with understanding and 
skill. In her selection for the part, and in 
Mrs. Huntley’s selection for the part of 
Mother Shipton, the old hag by the river, 
one sees proof of just that good judgment 
which filled the women’s parts in “ Lights 
o’ London ” with precisely the actresses 
who would act them best. As for Mrs. 
Huntley’s representation, it seems un¬ 
gracious to say of anything so good, 
though so distinctly horrible, that it is in 
danger of being a little overrated. But we 
will nevertheless say so ; and what we mean 
is this—that, as is the case in a smaller way 
with the Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet," 
the imagination is so prepared to be impressed 
by her before ever she appears on the scene— 
the suggestion has already been so vivid and 
so weird, in her case by the mere action of 
the story as in the Apothecary’s case by the 
Shaksperian descriptive writing—that it would 
require positively bad acting for there to be 
failure at all. In “ The Romany Rye ” other 
characters have led up to and worked up to 
the impression which it is Mrs. Huntley’s 
privilege to create. She does her own part 
admirably, but it is worth while to remember 
that on the stage impressions are cumulative 
—others have helped her to her potent effect. 

Feedebick Webmose. 
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MUSIC. 

“ TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” AT DRURY 
LANE. 

“Tristan and Isolde ” was commenced in 
1857 and completed in 1859. Wagner refers in 
a letter to the perfect abandonment which he 
felt while working at this great music-drama ; 
and his statement seems fully home out by the 
spontaneity, intensity, and wonderful continuity 
of the musio. Too much reflection is as bad as 
too little ; and a composer is indeed fortunate 
when he can not only give utteranoe to his 
thoughts, but present them in finished shape 
when the pulse of his passions still beats high, 
and While his heart is aglow with the fire of in¬ 
spiration. Hitherto many musicians have spoken 
with bated breath about “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
The operas of “ Tannhiiuser ” and “ Lohengrin ” 
are now understood, appreciated, and, we may 
add, have become popular. These works have 
therefore been accepted, though under protest. 
To declare in favour of “Tristan and Isolde" 
has been considered equivalent to the rejection 
of Mozart, Weber, and even of Beethoven him¬ 
self, to the abandonment of established forms, 
and to the introduction of a reign of disorder 
and musical lawlessness. A deeper study of 
the past will show that it is nothing of the kind. 
The new phase of art is an outcome, not a 
rejection, of Wagner's great predecessors; and 
it should be oarefully studied, and judged, as 
far as possible, calmly, without prejudice and 
without passion. 

The subject-matter of the poem first claims 
our notice. The ancient and romantic story of 
Tristan and Isolde appears to have originated 
in the East; in the course of time it travelled 
westwards, and wo are probably indebted to 
British bards for the first written form of 
the legend. The prose romance of Lukas 
von Gast, of the twelfth century, published 
at Basle in 1490, and the epio poem of 
Gottfried von Strassburg (thirteenth oentury) 
give long acoounts of Tristan’s adventures, of 
Isolde the wife of Marke, of a second Isolde 
(of the White Hands), and of King Marke of 
Cornwall and his crafty and wicked ways. 
Wagner, however, has presented the tale of the 
unfortunate Iovots in a concentrated and 
dramatio form. In a conversation between 
Isolde and her maid Brangane only so much of 
the legend is given aB was absolutely necessary 
to explain the action of the drama. In the 
first act, Isolde, daughter of the King of Ireland, 
is on board Tristan’s Bhip, which is approaohing 
the coast of Cornwall. Tristan has carried her 
away from Ireland, an unwilling bride to his 
uncle, King Marke. Tristan is in love with her, 
and she with Tristan. She summons him to 
her presence, reproaches him with his ooldness 
and indifference, and offers him the "cup of 
atonement.” Brangane has been ordered to 
provide a death-drink; she gives them, instead, 
a love-potion. The lovers meet in fond em¬ 
brace, and the act speedily concludes with the 
cries of the Bailors announcing the arrival of the 
ship and the approaoh of the King. Mr. C. A. 
Barry, who has written a most interesting Pre¬ 
face to the music-drama (supplying elucidatory 
remarks for the benefit of tnose who, without 
previous preparation, go to hear it for the first 
time), gives an ingenious, if not altogether con¬ 
clusive, explanation of the love-potion. It does 
not, he says, “ actually bring about Tristan’s and 
Isolde’s love; it only does so metaphorically, by 
leading to the discovery that they have been 
foiled in their determination to end their woes by 
poison.” In the second act we have the meeting 
of the lovers in King Msrke’s palace garden. 
Brangiine warns Isolde against Melot, Tristan’s 
false friend, by whom a night hunt has been 
organised, ostensibly with a view to give the 
lovers an opportunity of meeting, but in reality 
to betray them. Isolde heeds not the maid’s 


warning; the torch is extinguished, the signal 
for Tristan to appear. A long and passionate 
love-duet follows. As day breaks, Brangane in 
vain entreats the lovers to separate. King 
Marke suddenly arrives, and reproaches Tristan 
for his oonduct. The latter has no explanation 
to give, but merely asks Isolde “if she will 
follow him to the land of gloom.” Melot and 
Tristan fight. The latter allows himself to be 
wounded, Isolde faints, and the curtain falls. 
In the third act, Kurwenal is watching beside 
the couch of Tristan. The scene is laid in 
Kareol, Tristan’s castle in Brittany. His faith¬ 
ful servant, Kurwenal, has sent for Isolde, 
" the best of leeches.” Tristan, in his delirium, 
raves about the past; at the thought of see¬ 
ing her again, he rouses himself to a pitch 
of unnatural excitement. Isolde comes in; 
Tristan falls dead at her feet. King Marke, 
Melot, and Brangiine also arrive. Kurwenal kills 
Melot, but is wounded himself, and dies. The 
King has learnt the story of the love-potion, 
and has oome to forgive and wed the lovers. But 
it is too late; Isolde sings a last song, and sinks, 
as if transfigured, in Brangane’s arms upon 
Tristan’s body. 

It is extremely difficult to describe this 
wonderful music-drama, in whioh Wagner 
requires us to see with our eyes, hear with our 
ears, and understand with our heart. Weber, as 
we stated last week, was the first to propound 
the theory of the combination of the arts of musio, 
poetry, painting, and the drama ; and Wagner 
has sought to carry out this theory to its very 
last consequence in “ Tristan and Isolde.” We 
cannot expect musicians (to say nothing about 
the general publio) to understand the work until 
they go to listen to it in the proper spirit. In spite 
of all that has been said and written about 
Wagner’s art-theories, we still expect to hear 
the work described as dull, tedious, and ex'ra- 
vagant, because it is judged as an opera, and, as 
such, it is no doubt disappointing. We do not 
intend to hold up “Tristan and Isolde” as a 
model for imitation; we do not think that 
Wagner is altogether wise in his choioe of his 
subjeot, or absolutely perfect in the mode of its 
treatment; we do not see why, in rejecting the 
conventional ohorus of the operatio stage, he 
has altogether discarded it in “ Tristan,” although 
there seem many fitting opportunities for its em¬ 
ployment without any harm or injury to the 
dramatic situation; we think that the strain upon 
the nerves of the attentive listener is too great 
and too prolonged; but this ought not to prevent 
our acknowledging the extraordinary power of 
the work, nor keep us from studying it as a 
daring attempt to create something more real 
and more in accordance with our compound 
nature than anything which the genius of 
previous musicians has produced. Let critics 
and earnest students of art carefully examine, 
and find, if possible, any reasonable fault with, 
this work. Let them make any definite oharges 
of shortcomings or of extravaganoe which they 
may deem just; but let there be an end to 
undiscriminating and thoughtless censure. 

“ Tristan and Isolde ” is the musical Sphinx 
of the day; but the riddle must be solved, not 
laughed at or set aside by flippant phrase. For 
our part, we consider the music-drama as one of 
the most stupendous efforts of human genius, 
and feel certain that a time is not far distant 
when . it will occupy a place similar to that 
which Beethoven’s Choral symphony now holds 
in the domaiu of musical art. 

We have only spoken in general terms of this 
work, for it is impossible, with our limited space, 
to describe in detail the “ endless melody ” of 
the orchestra and tho wonderful development 
of the dramatic action by means of most 
significant leading themes. Tne constant 
repetition of these Leitmotive would, under 
ordinary circumstances, become wearisome; but 
when treated with such commanding skill 


and genius as Wagner has shown in this wort 
—when, as if byamagio touch, the appropriate 
colour or form is given to these plastio element! 
of the music-drama—the effect, far from mo 
notonous, becomes intensely powerful. We 
feel that the idea of representative melodies 
hinted at by the great classical masters, and 
still further developed by the romantic 
school of Weber and Berlioz, is indeed s 
wonderful invention, and aids in the develop- 
ment of the new form, determined in “ Tristan,’ 
as Wagner says, by the plan of the poem itself 
The first act engages our attention from th( 
first note to the last. How wonderful is tht 
opening of the second soene, with the death- anc 
the love-motives. How striking the third scene 
with the narration of Isolde and the accom¬ 
paniment derived from the very first motive ol 
the prelude—the longing-motive; Brangiine’f 
answer, with its fine display of eounterpoint; and 
all the love-potion musio. It is difficult tc 
speak of the romantic spell pervading the 
whole of the second act, which is onlj 
broken by the entry of the offended and de- 
oeived King Marke. Much might be said about 
this scene. How, from a'purely musioal point 
of view, it spoils the effeot of what has preoeded 
and how, even from a dramatic one, it does not 
appear altogether satisfactory, might be long 
ana well argued. It appears, however, that the 
King is. so overwhelmed with surprise anc 
sorrow that he reasons and expostulates instead 
of lifting the sword against the man wh< 
has met in secret rendezvous his affiance- 
bride. It must be carefully notioed tha 
Wagner frees Isolde from the graver offenct 
of infidelity; let not the composer's enemies 
therefore, lay this crime to his charge. Tht 
“ cuts ” in the second act, for which wi 
presume Herr Bichter is responsible, are t< 
be regretted, especially the one which deprives 
us of the remarkable metamorphosis of thf 
day-theme. The performance was condudec 
before twelve o’clook; and surely for a work 
of this importance the time of commencement 
might have been half-an-hour earlier, and thus 
some of the omissions spared. While on thie 
question, let us notice that the poem witL 
F. Corder's translation, published by Messrs 
Novello and Co., dmits the passages struck oul 
for performance. This is done for the con¬ 
venience of people visiting the theatre ; but 
might not the whole of the libretto with the 
translation have been printed, and the omissions 
indicated by brackets ? The third act is in¬ 
tensely dramatic. The combination of motives, 
even if dry and studied, would appear marvel¬ 
lous ; but when, as is here the case, everything 
seems not only natural, but full of passionate 
vitality, the wonder is vastly increased. It 
anyone was disappointed with this act, it could 
surely only be for want of understanding it. 
Every perusal only increases our astonishment 
at the mental power which could conceive such 
a masterpiece. 

We must in a very few words speak of tho 
performance itself. Frau Sucher and Herr 
Winkelmann (Isolde and Tristan) gave mag- 
nifioent renderings of their respective parts. 
Friiulein Marianne Brandt greatly distinguishe-1 
herself in the r6le of Brangiine. She has a good 
style of singing, although her voice has lost its 
freshness; but her acting was most excellent. 
(In “ Fidelio,” on the following evening, she 
achieved a marked success, especially from 
histrionic point of view.) Herr Gura as Ivin 
Marke, Dr. Kraus as Kurwenal, and Herr Woh- 
as Melot added greatly to the general excellence 
of the performance. The playingof the orchestra 
was superb, and their task on this occasion wn 
no easy one. All the artistes were called for at 
the close of the evening, and Herr Hans Iiichtor 
had to come forward twice and acknowledge tho 
special applahse accorded to him. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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